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Kelp (Old Engr. gSp, * dust/ ‘ powdet') is the ashy residue 
left in burning in the open air various species of seaweed. 
It was formerly very macn employed as a source of soda and 
otash salts for manufacturing purposes, and at that time K.- 
uming was an important industry in the northern and western 
islands and coasts of Scotland. The introduction of new 
chemical processes, and the discovery of new sources of 
these alkalis, has nearly extinguished the K. industry, and it is 
now only prepared for the extraction of iodine and bromine 
as primary products. The K. of different seaweeds varies 
much in composition, that obtained from Laminaria digitata 
and L. saccharina bring rich in iodine; Himanthalia hrea 
yields potash salts chiefly, while the product of Rucus vesiculasus 
and R. nodosus abounds in soda. These seaweeds are thrown 
up on the coast, or collected during low water, and after drying 
in the sun are ignited and slowly burned at as low a temperature 
as possible, to avoid the dissipation of volatile iodides. The K. 
is dissolved in water, and concentrated by evaporation till the 
carbonates, chlorides, and sulphates of sodium and potassium 
crystallise out; the remaining mother-liquor contains the iodine 
and Bromine (q. v.). Mr. E. C. C. Stanford has patented, and 
works near Glasgow, a process by which he avoids the use of K. 
proper in the preparation of seaweed products. He submits the 
dried seaweed to destructive distillation in clo.sed vessels, by 
which, in addition to securing the whole of the iodine and alka¬ 
line salts, he obtains a residue of charcoal valuable for sanitary 
purooses. 

law Regarding K .—^The introduction of this article in the 
manufacture of glass gave rise to several questions as to the 
right to make it. It has been found that the taking of K. is 
not one of the uses for which the shore is held by the crown in 
trust for the public, and consequently the right is not inalienable 
by the crown, but is transferred to the granter, where land is 
granted bounded by the sea or seashore. 

Kel'no (anciently Kalchu, or Calehou, supposed to be from 
Chalkkeugh, the name of a precipitous bank still so called), a town 
of Scotland, in Roxburghshire, beautifully situated on the N. bank 
of the Tweed, and opposite the embouchure of the Teviot, 5 miles 
W.S.W. of Coldstream, on the English border, and 45 S.W. of 
Edinburgh by rail. It consists mainljr of four streets, radiating 
from a spacious market-place, on which stands the town-hall, 
built in t8l6, and many well-built houses and elegant shops. The 
principH feature is the ruined Tironension AbMy (1128-1152), 
partly in Norman and partljr in Early Pointed style, shaped like 
a Greek cross, with the axis surmounted by a massive square 
tower-91 feet nigh, resting on four lofty centred arches, and four 

f iets of clustered columns. It was the first endowment of Da% id 
, and its abbots long disputed precedence with the priors of 
metropolitan St. Andrews, and even with the parent-house of 


Tiron in France. The abbey was destroyed by the English 
under the Earl of Hertford in 1545. On the opposite bank 
stood Roxburghe Castle, a famous Border bulwark, the slight 
remains of which are all that is left of what was formerly one of 
the four chief Scottish towns. A fine bridge connects K. with 
its southern suburb of Maxwcllheugh. Floors Castle, the 
splendid seat of the Duke of Roxburghe, designed by Vanburgh 
in 1718, lies one mile N. of K., amid policies of unwonted 
beauty. K. has slight industries, but is the seat of important 
corn and cattle markets, and has four annual fairs. Fop. (1871) 
4S64- 

Kem'ble, Tobll Philip, a great English actor, son of a 
theatrical manager, was bom at Frcscot, Lancashire, February 
*• > 7 S 7 > Bod educated at Roman Catholic schools, at Sedgeley 
Park and Douai, France. He made his debut at Wolverhampton 
in 1776, and played for seven years in country theatres. He 
first appeared at Drury Lane on September 30, 1783, ns 
Hamlet. K. was manager of Drury Lane, 1790-1801, and sub¬ 
sequently of Covent Garden. He retired in 1817, and died at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, February 26, 1823. K.'s place as an 
actor is second only to Garrick’s. Noble in appearance, stalely 
in elocution, grand in mannei. he was the most classical of 
tragedians. He had a cultivated literary taste; and was the 
aumor of Ladaisia, an opera, Belisarius, a tragedy, and several 
comedies and essays. See Boaden’s Life of y. R. Kemble (1825).— 
Ohsurles K, brother of Juhn and of Mrs. Siddons, was bom at 
Brecknock in Wales, November 25,1775, and educated at DouaL 
He made his debut at Drury Lane in 1794, and left the stage in 
1840, on being appointed Examiner of Plays. He died Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1854. K. had a handsome appearance, and excelled in 
genteel corned^'. His daughter. Miss Fanny Kemble (bom in 
1811), has mamtained the dramatic traditions of her house.— 
John IKitohell K., son of Charles K., was bom at London 
in 1807, and educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1830. Three years after, he published 
The Anglo-Saxon Toem of Beowulf: a translation of Beowulf, 
'with a copious Glossary, Preface, and Philological Notes* (1837); 
Codex LHplomatkut yEvi Saxonici (6 vols. 1839-48); The Anglo- 
Saxon Charters (1843); Dialogue of Salomon and Satumus 
(1848); Considerations upon the Government of Englatsd (1849); 
and, in the same year. The Saxons in England, into which he 
garnered the best sheaves of his sustained lesearch. State 
Tapers and Correspondence appeared (1857), and IJora Ferales 
was making its appearance when he died at Dublin, March 26, 
1857.^ It was afterwards published in 1863, under the editorship 
of Latham and Franks. 

Kem'pen, a town in the province of Ditsaeldorf, Prussia, 27 
miles N.W. of DUsscldorf, has manufactures of sUks, cottons, | 
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linens, and hosiery, and was the birthplace of Thomas h Kempis. 

I Pop. (1875) 5390.—E. or Kexnpno, a town in the province 
I of Posen, Prussia, on the Silesian frontier, 47 miles N.E. of 
I Breslau, with breweries, wax-refineries, and tanneries, and a 
brisk trade in horses and cattle. Pop. (187$) 6267. 

Kom'pis, Thomac &, or Thomas Hamerken {MaUeobts), 
bom at Kempen near Diisseldorf, about 1380, was the son of a 
labouring man and a village schoolmistress. He studied grammar 
and plain chant with ‘The Brothers of Common Life’ at Deventer, 
and in 1399 entered as a novice among the canons-regnlar of Mount 
St. Agnes near ZwolL Here he devoted himself to copying such 
works as the Bible, the Missal, and tlie works of St. Bernard. 
Fifteen years were spent on a copy of the Bible in 4 vols. folio. 
He also wrote some devotional works, of winch the best known 
I axeUMSalilMuium ffortulus both trans¬ 

lated into English by Flower in 1853. There are also modem 
' Oxford editions of K.’s works in Latin. He died July 24, 
1471. See Busch, ChronUnn Windeshemense. It was long 
supposed that K. was the author of De Imitatione Christi, per- 
haps the most popular of all devotional works, which Corneille 
translated into French verse, and on which Dr. Chalmers wrote 
an essay prefixed to Payne’s translation in 1822. This book was 
also attributed to John Gerson, Chancellor of Paris University 
(1363-1429). But it is now almost certain that a similar book 
of the same name was in the family library of the ancient Italian 
family De Advocati nr Avogadro of Bielia (‘ Defenders of the 
Church’ from the 7th c.) long before K. was bomj and the 
evidence of the Codex Aronensis, and of other old MSS. and 
printed editions, is to the effect that it was written by John Ger- 
sen, or John of Cavaglia, Abbot of Vercelli. See MAfioire sur 
U Veritable Auteur de limitation, by the Chevaiier de Gregory ; 
Introduction to Bcnham’s Translation (Macniiilan & Co. 1874), 
and Authorship of the De Imitatione Christi, by the Rev. S. 
Kettlewell (Lond. 1877). 

Kemp'ten, a town of Bavaria, on the Iller, 66 miles S.E. of 
Munich, is a walled place divided into two quarters, the upper of 
which (Neusiadl), inhabited by Catholics, arose round the abbey 
founded by Hildegarde, wife of Karl the Great, has the finely- 
domed church of St. Peter, whilst the lower or Protestant quarter 
(Altstadi) was formerly a free imperial city, and is now the seat of 
trade; its cotton-works employing 37,000 spindles and 680 looms, 
besides which there is a considerable trade in linen. Pop. (1875) 
12,681. K. is the ancient Cam/odunum, and on its southern 
side is a lofty Roman tower, the medieval Ililarmont, now known 
as the Burghalde. The town was stormed by the Imperial¬ 
ists in the Thirty Years' War (1633), and again by the P'rench 
in the War of the Spanish Succession (1703), and near it the 
French were defeated by the Austrians, September 17, 1796. 

Ken, Tliomaa, an English prelate and hynnii.st, born at 
Berkhampstead, Herts, July 1637, and educated at Win¬ 
chester and IJew College, held the livings of Brixton in 
the Isle of Wight (1666), and of Wordhay, Hants, the latter 
with a prebend of Winchester (1669). In 1675 he visited 
Rome, and on his return was chaplain successively to Mary 
of Orange at the Hague (1679), to Lord Dartmouth at 
Tangier (1683), and to Charlet IL (1684). Raised to the 
bishopric of Mth and Wells, he attended Charles in Ids dying 
moments, as also Monmouth on the scaffold, was one of the 
‘ Seven Bishops’ (1688), but as a nonjuror veas deprived of his 
see (1689), and retired to Longleat in Wiltshire, where he died 
March 19, 1710. K.'s Works (4 vols. 1721) are mostly forgotten, 
but his Morning and Evening Hymns live on the lips of thou¬ 
sands. See his Life by J. L Anderdon (Lond. 1833). 

Ken'dal, or Kirliy Kendal {i.e. , ‘ Kendal in the dale of the 
Ken or Kent ’), a town of England, in Wekmoreland, on the 
Kent, 20 miles N. of Lancaster by rail. It has a large parish 
church, restored in 1868, a market-house, a grammar-school 
(founded in 1525), a mechanics’ institute, a museum, a theatre, 
&C. 'I'he chief industrial products are linseys, carpets, hosiery, 
doeskius, tweeds, liiiing-stuffs, paper, leather, iron-wares, beer, 
fish-hoolu, and combs. Tiieie is an important weekly market. 
Pop. (1871) 13,446. K. sends one member to parliament. It 
was a market-town by licence of Richard I., and by a settlement 
of Flemings in the reign of Richard III. became the seat of a 
flourishing manufacture of woollen cloths, which are still well 
known as ‘ Kendals.’ The town was incorporated by Elizabeth 
in 1576. Interesting antiquities are the mined castle of the 
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barons of K., and the Castle Law Hill, crowned 1^ an obelisk 
erected in commemoration of the Revolution of 168& 

Ke&'ilwortli, a market-town of England, in Warwickshire, 
4 miles N. of Warwick by rail, is chiefly famed for its castle, 
built in the rei^ of Henry L Here Edward I. founded 
a second Round Table, and Edward II. was deposed. John of 
Gaunt enlarged it, and through his son, Henry IV,, it reverted 
to the Crown. Conferred by Elizabeth on Dudley, Earl of Lei¬ 
cester, it was for seventeen days the scene of the goigeous enter¬ 
tainment gjven to that sovereign (1575), described in Scott’s 
Kenilworth, Cromwell dismantled it in the Civil War, but its 
mins are still the finest in England. Pop. (1871) 3335. 

Keim'ioott, Benjamin, B.D., a biblical critic, bom at 
Totnes, Devonshire, 4th April 1718, succeeded his father in the 
mastership of a charity school, till in 1744 some gentlemen sub¬ 
scribed to send him to Wadliam College, Oxford. an under¬ 
graduate he published Two Dissertations on the Tree of lAJe and 
on the Oblations of Cain and Abel (1747), which gained him a 
fellowship at Exeter College. He received a pension of ;^2oo 
{1761); was successively appointed Radclifle librarian (1767), 
prebendary of Westminster (1770), canon of Christchurch, and 
rector of Culham; and died at Oxford, September 18, 1783. 
His first great work. The State of the Hebrew 7 ext of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Considered (Oxf. 1753), gave an account of all the He¬ 
brew MSS. known to be extant, and prepared the way for his 
Vetus Testamentum Htbraicum cum variis Lectionibus (Oxf. 
1776), which was based on a'collation of 600 Hcbiew and 16 
Samaritan codices. He was the author of nine other works, 
mostly on textual criticism. 

Ken'sington Gardens, a beautiful wooded park, forming 
an extension W. of the Serpentine of Hyde Park, London. 
The grounds {210 acres), which are intersected by fine avenues 
radiating in the form of a star, are a favourite and fashionable 
lounge. To the W. is Kensington Palace, the birthplace of 
Queen Victoria. In the south-eastern angle stands the magnifi¬ 
cent Albert Memorial. 

(‘the land of the Cantii’), a maritime county in the 
S.E. of England, is bounded N. by the Thames and the Thames’ 
estuary, S. by Sussex, W. by Surrey, and E. by the Straits of 
Dover. Area, 1627 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 848,294. It is a 
bold promontory, terminating in the Isle of Thanet (q. v.), and 
the coast, low and sandy in the N. ami S., presents to the W. 
between the N. and S. Forelands, and opposite the Goodwins 
(q. V.), a line of high chalk cliffs. On the N. lies the Isle of 
Sheppey (q. v.). The surface is for the mo.st part undulating, 
and is traveised from E. to W. by the North Downs (see 
Downs), but in the S. is low and unbroken, including the Weald 
and the Romney Marsh. The formation is Tertiary in the N., 
clialk and greensand in the E. and centre, and wealden, a fresh¬ 
water deposit, in the S. K. is watered by the Medway, the 
Stour, and the Darent, has a mild climate, and a singularly 
fertile soil, producing an unusual variety of crops. In 1876 
there were 240,205 acres under corn crops; 81,712 under green 
crops; 61,179 under clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation; 
and 294,377 in permanent pasture, exclusive of heath or mountain- 
land; also 30,076 horses, 66,284 cattle, 957,707 sheep, and 
59,658 swine. The chief crops were wheat, oats, barley, beans 
and peas, turnips, hay, potatoes, mangold, and garden stuffs; 
while 44,755 acres were under hops. The orchards yield 
cherries, plums, filberts, fitc., for the London markets. The 
county returns six members to parliament. The county town 
is Maidstone ; other places are Canterbury, Greenwich, Wool¬ 
wich, Chatham, Sheemess, Gravesend, Margate, Ramsnte, 
Tunbridge Wells, Dover, Hythe, and Folkestone. K. is 
especially rich in historical associations; its principal ecclesias¬ 
tical structures are the cathedrals of Canterbury and Rochester, 
Aylesford Priory, and St. Radigund's Abbey near Dover. See 
Hasted’s Ilutory of K. (4 vols. 1778-99). 

Ken'tigem, St., or Kung'O (t.r., ‘dear friend’ of St. Col- 
umba), the successor of St. Ninian as apostle of Cumbria 
(q. V.), according to tradition was bom 518 A.D. of a virgin, 
St. Thenew, daughter of Llew or Lothus, a semi-pagan pnnee 
of Lodoneis or Lothian. Educated by St. Servanus at the 
monastery of Culross, he was ordained bishop of the newly- 
founded see of Glasgow at the age of twenty-five, and laboured 
ten years for the conversion of the heathen, the recovery of 
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%posUtes, and the confinnation of the faithful, till in 553 Mor- 
Icen of Strathclwyd expelled him from his kingdoni, to seek a 
refuge in Wal^ where he founded Llanelwy or St. Asaph. He 
was recalled in 573 by Rhydderch Hael (Roderick the Liberal), 
was for eight years bishop at Hoddcim, returned to Glasgow 
in 581, and paid seven visits to Rome during the papacy of 
Gregory I. (590-604). The date of his meeting with Culumba at 
the Molendinar is uncertain, but must be placed before 597, that 
being the year of the latter's death. 1 C himself died in 603, 
and over bis grave rose the cathedral of Glasgow, the arms of 
which city perpetuate three renowned miracles of this its patron 
saint. We have two lives of K., written the one by a foreign 
ecclesiastic during the episcopate of Herbert of Glasgow (died 
1164), the second and longer by Joceline of Furness some twenty- 
five years later, both of which were edited by Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin in vol. v. of Historians of Scotland (Edinb. 1874). 
Joceline’s book is a string of conventional miracles, varied by 
contests with the secular power, in which the saint always comes 
off victoi ious. It is valuable, however, as the only record, with 
any show of authenticity, of the obscure history of Cumbria, 
and as forming a link between the legendary and historic periods 
—Arthur and Laloecen (Merlin) appearing in its pages side by 
side with characters whose history is beyond challenge. 

Ken'tish Fire, rounds of applause, a term which owe$ its 
origin to the No-Popery meetings held in Kent, to protest against 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill (1828-29). 

Kentish. a tough calcareous durable building stone, 

developed in the Hythe Beds, a local formation belonging to 
the I-owtr Greensand of the Cretaceous Period. 

Kent’s Oavem, a celebrated cave in the limestone rock 
near Tonjuay, Devonshiie. It con.sists of two parallel series 
of galleries, the shot ter of which is over 250 feet in length. 
Its floor deposits have been very fully described by a committee 
appointed by the British Association in 1864. Flint and bone 
implements, such as chisels, spoons, spear-heads, rings, pot¬ 
sherds, &c, have been obtained, evidently contemporaneous 
with the remains of living or recently extinct animals. The 
bones of the following mammals have been discovered in the red 
cave-earth which forms the fifth deposit in descending order: cave- 
lion, wild-cnt, cave-hyaena, wolf, fox, badger, cave-bear, grizzly 
bear, brown bear, mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, bison, Irish elk, 
red-deer, reindeer, hare, water-vole, bank-vole, and beaver. 

Kentuclc'y, a central state of American Union, in the Missis¬ 
sippi valley, is bounded N. by Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana; S. 
by Te.anessoe; E. by Virginia and VV. Virginia; and W. by 
Missouri. Area, 37,680 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 1,321,011. 
The Mississippi forms the western and the Ohio the northern 
boundary. The surface is table-land in the W., hilly in the S.E., 
where the Alleghanies have an elevation of 3000 feet, and in 
the centre is occupied by the valleys of the K., Licking, Green, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, and other rivers. The formation is 
Tertiary in the W., and Devonian and Silurian in the S. The 
coalfield of Illinois is continued into K., and has an aggregate 
area of 14,000 sq. miles in the latter State. Among other mine¬ 
rals extensively distributed are iron, lead, silver, salt, lime, and 
sandstones. The principal geological attractions in K. are the 
salt spring of Big Bone Lick, 60 acres in extent, with its thou¬ 
sands of huge fossil skeletons, and the famous Mammoth Cave, 
which is only one of thousands that ore not so widely known. 
Saltpetre, gypsum, and syenite abound in the caves. The cli¬ 
mate is generally delightful, and the soil is extremely fertile, 
yielding (1873) rich crops of Indian-com, wheat, rye, oats, bar¬ 
ley, cotton (1080 bales), flax (237,268 lbs.), hemp (7777 tons), 
tobacco (105,305,869 lbs.), maple, sugar, potatoes, &c. Other 
large products are silk-cocoons, wool, cheese, and butter. In 
January 1876 the numlver of cows in K. was 244,7cx>; of other 
cattle, 389,600; of sheep, 683,600. The chief manufactures are 
iron and iron goods, tobacco and cigars, machinery, leather, and 
woollens, and there b extensive flour and saw milling, mining, 
brewmg, and distilling. In 1875 there were 1519 miles of raU- 
way in operation. Frankfort fe the capital. K. is an Indian 
name, meaning ‘the dark and bloody ground.’ The country 
*®riled by Boone (q. v.) in 17^, was organised as a 
territory in 179;^ and admitted as a state two years later. It was 
froquently the scene of active hostilities, and its inhabitants were 
almost equally divided in sentiment during the Civil War. 


Ke'okiik, a city of Iowa, U.S., on the W. bank of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, near its confluence with the Des Moine.s 90 miles 
S.E. of Iowa, with which it is connected by ralL It is at tbs 
foot of the lower rapids, and at the head of navigation for the 
larger steamers. From its position in the extreme S.E. corner 
of the state it b called the ' Gate City.’ It has twenty churches, 
a medical college, a court house, public library, &c. The chief 
occupation u pork-packing, and there is a large wholesale trade 
in dry goods, groceries, &c. A splendid iron rail and highway 
bridge 2300 feet long spans the Mississippi. The government 
is constructing a ship canal 9 miles long skirting the lower 
rapids. Fop. in 1850,2478, in i860, 8136, and in 1870, 12,766. 

Kepler, Jobsam, the celebrated astronomer, was born at 
Ma^tatt, near Weil in Wiirtemberg, December 27, 1571. He 
studied at Tubingen with a view to entering the Church, but 
under the tuition of Mmstlin, Professor of Mathematics theie, 
and a dbciple of Copernicus, he became a devoted student 
of mathematical and astronomical science, and resolved to 
abandon theolo^. In 1594 be became Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Grata in Styria. His first publication was a calendar 
for 1595, and in 1596 speared Mysteriumflosmographicum, 
which abounds in fanciful analogies between the different parts 
of the universe. In 1599 he quitted Griitz on account of reli¬ 
gious persecution, and on the invitation of Tycho Brahe went 
to Prog to aid that astronomer in hb labours. On Tycho's 
death in 1601 K. was nominated Astronomer to the Emperor 
Rudolph, and in 1614 settled at Linz. After the death of hb 
patron he was constantly in pecuniary difficulties, notwithstand¬ 
ing hb many efforts to obtain a liquidation of hb claims upon 
the imperial trea.sury. It was in 1630, on one of these fruitless 
endeavours, that he was seized with the fever which ended his 
life on November 13, in Ratisbon. K.’t great work is hb 
Astremomia Hova (1^9), containing the remarkable book Ds 
Motibus Stellae Mortis, which prepared the way for Newton's 
Liter discoveries. The reduction by him of Tycho’s observation 
of Mats, begun with a view to the publication of the Rudolphine 
Tables, soon showed the impossibility of representing the re¬ 
volution of Mars by uniform circular motion, and led to the dis¬ 
covery of hb first law, that planets move in ellipses, of which 
the sun forms a focus. Ili.s second law, that the radius vector of 
a planet sweeps over equal areas in equal times, was a happy 
conjecture based upon the observed fact that at the apsides the 
times of describing equal small arcs were nearly proportional to 
the distances of the planet from the sun. The third law, that 
the square of tlie periodic time b proportional to the cube of the 
mean distance from the sun, was discovered only after numerous 
efforts to establish other numerical relations which his lively 
fancy had suggested. Newton showed that the mathematical 
consequence of the second law was that the planets moved 
under the action of a force directed to a fixed point, and that 
the first law led as infallibly to the conclusion Jhat this force 
varied inversely as the square of the distance from the centre. 
See Gkavitation. IIis other chief works are Paralipomena 
ad Vitellionem (1604); Efdtome Astranomia Copemica (2 vols. 
1618-22); De Cometis (loig); and Tabuhe Pudolphinoe (1627), 
v-hich are famous as the first tables calculatea with elliptic 
elements. His manuscripts were purchased for the library of 
St. Petersburg, but have never been published. One volume of 
his correspondence entitled P.pistolct ad y. Keplerum was 
edited by Hausch in 1718. The best edition of K.’s works 
is that by Frisch (8 vols. Frankf. 1858-71). See Breitschwert, 
K.'s Leben und Wirken (Stuttg. 1831); Brewster, Lives rf Gali¬ 
leo, Tycho de Brahe, and Kepler (Lond. 1B41). Later German 
biographies are those of Rcitlinger (1868Y and Reuschle (1871). 

Ker'gruelen Iiond, or Beaolatlon Island, is in the S. 
Indian Ocean, and was discovered by the French navigator 
Ives Joseph de Kerguelen Tremarec in 1772, Christmas Ilar- 
bour, at the N. extremity, b in 48* li' S. lat., 69* 3' E. long. 
The bland is 100 miles long and 45 miles broad on an average, 
but is deeply indented by inlets. Its surface is rugged, and 
lakes aie numerous. Fossil wood is plentiful, and coal b ako 
said to exist. See Notes of a Voyam to K. L. to observe the 
Transit of Venus, December 1874, by the Rev. S. J. Perry 
(Lond. 1876). s s 

Kerguelen's leln nd Cabbage is a perennial cruciferous 
plant first brought into notice by Captain Cook, and since hb 
day has proved a very acceptable addition to the rations of 
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many a ship's crew, as a wholesome and agreeable vegetable. 
From botanists it has received llie name of PringUa anti- 
sc0r6ulica, being a powerful antiscurbutia The whole plant 
is rich in a pungent volatile oil, giving a sort of mustard-and- 
cress flavour to tlie leiives, and a taste somewhat lilce horse* 
radish to the long roots. The leaves in continuous growth are 
crowded cabbage-like into heads, beneath which fte annual 
flower-stalks arise. These heads are cooked, and eaten in the 
same way as ordinary cabbage. Formerly supposed to be con- 
iined to Keiguclen Island where it ascends the mountain to 1400 
feet, but luxuriates most on the sea coast; it is now, however, 
known from the Challenger expedition to grow in TVistan 
d’Acunba, and one or two other islands. 

Eermau', or Eirman (anc. Carmanta), a province in the 
S. E. of Persia, lies between the Great Salt Desert and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, and is bouuded W. by Pars, and E. by Seistan and 
Belnchistan. _ Area about 59 i®*^ miles; pop. estimated at 
Coo,000. It is occupied in the N. by the Great Salt Desert, and 
in the centre is traversed by mountains between which and the 
sea lies the unhealthy hot country or Garmsar, a belt of saline 
sand, from 10 to 30 leagues broad, producing o^y inferior dates. 
There is no river in K., and but for the few mountain springs 
and karezes or aqueducts the natives could not live.—The town 
of E., capital of the province, lies in the central mountain 
region, at an elevation of 5000 feet. It is girt with a high mud 
wall and a ditch 20 yards wide, has a governor’s palace, a large 
bazaar, with elegant domes of a blue stone, and some ten cara¬ 
vansaries within the walls, and many inferior ones outside. Its 
shawls (which rival in delicacy those of Cashmere), carpets, 
matchlocks,'and naraads or fells are famed all over Asia. The 
trade consists in the exchange of the manufactures for dyes, drugs, 
skins, metal wares, firearms, tea, Europe.an cloths, &c. Fop. 
30,000. K. was formerly the greatest trading ei^ of Persia, 
1ms frequently been jilundered and destroyed, and its trade has 
suflTered much from the lisc of Bushire (q. v.l. 

EermanBhah', the chief town of a district of the same name 
in Persia, on the Kerkhah, 250 miles S.W. of Tehetan. It is 
surrounded by ntined walls, and has a palace and beautiful 
gardens, but is in great part gone to decay. It is of strategic 
importance, is governed by a prince of the blood, has an 
aiscnnl, and a garrison of 5000 regular troops. Its trade and 
manufactures are now things of the past. Pop. 12,000. 

Eer'mea, or Alkermea, the name given to the dried 
Imdies of female insects of various species of coicm, which like 
the cochineal insect yield a biilliant red dye-stuff. The K. 
dye has been known and used from the most remote antiquity. 
It is referred to in Scripture as well as by many classical wiiteis, 
but the introduction of cochineal, after the discovery of America, 
has very largely superseded it; and it is now only used locally 
tn the East, apd in the countries in which the insects occur. 
Four species arc used : Coccus t'licis or common K. ; C. polotti- 
cus, or Polish grains; C. fragaria and C. uvaursi; and these 
find their principal use among the Moors, Turks, Persians, &c. 

Eermes HCineral, a ters Iphide of antimony with a small 
proportion of antimony trioxide, and sulphide of potassium or 
sodium. It is much used in Continental medicine as a dia¬ 
phoretic and emetic, occupying there the position held by 
James' Powder in British pharmacy. 

Eer'ner, Andreaa Juatmua, a German poet, bom at Lud- 
wigsbnrg in WUrtcmljcrg, September J8, 178^ studied medicine 
at Tubingen, and after some years’ travel settled down to a 
practice at Weinsberg. He died February 21, 1862. As a poet, 
K. belonged to the ‘ Swabian School; ’ his poems are marked at 
times by melancholy pathos, and again by fresh and vigorous 
humour. Tlio best-known are ReisescluiUen (iSll), Cediehle 
(1826), and LeMer Bliitlunstrauss (1852). His medical works 
—notably Die Seherin von Preoorsl (1829)—are mainly devoted 
to animal magnetism. 

Eerowli {Xaranli), the chief town of the native state of the 
same name in Rajputana, India, 80 miles S.W. of Agra, It was 
founded in 1348, and is surrounded by a sandstone wall. It con¬ 
tains a beautiful palace, and a temple of Krishna, whidi attracts 
many pilmms.—The state ot K,|which lies along the left bank 
of the Chumbul River, has an area of about 1870 sq. miles; 
pop. 124,000; army, 3625 men; revenue, 50,000. The 


country is wild and hiUy, and contains many old forts. TLe 
late Rajah was conspicuously loyal daring the Mutiny of 1857. 

Eflxr^ (Irish Gael. Ciarraidhe, the country belonging to' (he 
race of Ciar,’ a sun of the legendary King Fergus), a county in 
the S.W. of Munster, Ireland, is bounded N. by the estuary 
of the Shannon; S. by Cork and the Kenmare River; W. by 
the Atlantic; and E. by Cork and Limerick. Area, 1,185,918 
statute acres; pop. (1870) 196^86. The coast line, 220 miles 
long, is deeply mdented by Tralee and Dingle Bays, and is 
fringed with the Skelligs, the Blaskets, Valentin, and other 
islets. 1 C. is for the most part mountainous, containing in 
the MacgilUcuddy’s Reeks the highest peaks in Ireland (Cam 
Tual, 3414 feet). The mountain ranges are of red or grey 
sandstone, overlaid in the lower parts by stratified limestone. 
Flags and slates arc extensively exported to London from 
Valentia. The hydrography comprises the rivers Laune, Maine, 
and Caslian, and the famous Lakes of Killarney (q. v.). In 1871 
the surface included 152,689 acres of tilled land, 638,149 of 
pasture, 15,101 of plantation, 31,882 of water, and 348,097 of 
mountain, bog, and waste. The climate is mild; the chief crops 
are barley, potatoes, turnips, oats, and flax. (Ither important 
products are fish, cheese, butter, and cider. The county sends 
two members to Barliament. Tralee is the capital, and other 
towns are Killarney, Listowcl, and Dingle. K. is traversed by 
the Great South-Western Railway to Tralee. 

Eer'sey, a coarse woollen fabric, usually ribbed, principally 
manufactured in the N. of England, though originally made at 
Jersey, of which name K. is probably a corruption. 

Eertch, a seaport of the Crimea, on the Strait of K., forms 
with Yenikale, 5 miles higher up the strait, one township, having 
a total pop. (1870) of 22,449. which is built in the form of 
an amphitheatre at the foot of Mount Mithridates, was sacked 
by the Allies in 1855, and the importance of its port was much 
curtailed by the closing of the Black Sea to the Russians (185C), 
but is now reviving. In 1875 1983 vessels of 766,623 tons 
entered, and the value of imports (tobacco, tea, itonware, &c.) 
was ;fS7,66i ; of exports (grain, butter, horSes, cattle, &c.) 
1135,663. K. is the ancient Pant/capieum, a Milesian colony, 
and in its museum is a splendid collection of antiquities discovered 
in the ticighljouiliood. It was the capital of the kings of 
Bosporus, was annexed to the Roman empire (63 B.C.), and 
fell successively under the Huns (375 a.d.), Genoese (1280), 
Turks (147s), and Russians (1774). 

Eea'trel ( Tintiwuulus alamiarius'), a familiar speries of Bri¬ 
tish hawk, distinguished by the peculiar attitude in which it 
hovers motionless in mid-air, 
with wings .and tail outspread, H 

on the watch for prey. From N , ' .Ma¬ 

this peculiarity it has received 
the name of ‘windhover.’ 

The colour is an ashen grey 
above, marked with streaks of 


above, marked with streaks of '•vts*-"', 
deeper grey: brown tints pre- 
vailing in the female. The 
average length is 14 inches; 

the females being larger than ' 

the males. The nest is - 

usuallyplacedon rockyhciriits t 

and in ruined building. The ' 

eggs number three or four, and KeslreL 

are of a reddish-brown colour. 

The K. preys largely upon field-mice, moles, and other quad¬ 
rupeds. 

Ees'wick, an ancient market-town of England, in the county 
of Cumberland, on the Greta, and near the head of Derwent- 
water, may be considered the capital of the Lake district, and is 
a central point for tourists. Brewing, tanning, and the manu¬ 
facture of woollens, hardware, and lead pencils are the chief in¬ 
dustries. Southey resided here for forty years at Greta HalL 
Pop. (1871) 2777. 

Eeazth^y, a market-town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Szalad, 26 mUes N.E, of Kanizsa, and at tlie western end of the 
Balaton Lake. In the castle (converted into a Prsemonstratensian 
monastery) is a splendid library, and a large agricultural training 
college is directed by the fathers of tlie order. Pup. (1869) 488% 
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• Sotoh'ap, or Oat'oup, a sauce much used with meat and 
fish, che name of which is said to be derived from the Japanese 
Kitehap. Common or mushroom K. is prepared by mixing and 
stirring together fresh mushrooms and common salt for two or 
three days, after which the juice is lightly squeezed out. To 
every gallon of juice obtained half an ounce of cloves and 
mustard seed are added, and an ounce each of allspice, ginger, 
and black pepper. The mixture is gradually raised to the boil¬ 
ing point and left to macerate for fourteen days, when the liquid is 
strained off and is ready to bottle for use. Many other varieties 
of K. are prepared, among which may be mentioned walnut K., 
temata K., oyster K., and wine K. 

Eett'aring’, a market-town of England, in Northampton¬ 
shire, 13 miles N.E. of Northampton, has manufactures of boots, 
stays, farm implements, silk, &c. At Geddington, 3 miles N.E. 
of K., is one of the ten Eleanor Crosses. Fop. (1871) 71S4. 

Kettle-Drum, the chief musical instrument of percussion. 
A pair of kettle-drums are commonly used in the orchestra, 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the key. 

Keu'per, the highest member of the Triassic, or New Red 
Sandstone series. In Britain it rests upon the Bunter Sand¬ 
stones (q. V.), but on the Continent it is separated from these by 
the Miv.chelkalk (q. v.). Its base consists of dolomitic conglo¬ 
merate, which passes into thinly laminated sandstones and 
marls, and the whole is surmounted by the Red Marl Scries, 
which frequently contains beds of gypsum and rock salt. The 
fossil species are few in number, iincrinus liliiformis and Tere- 
hratula vulgaris are characteristic crinoids. Belemnites, ammo¬ 
nites, and Crustacea are represented; fishes and reptile.s {Jlfasta- 
donsaums, Ncthosaurus, crocodile!,, &c.) occur, and the Microlestes 
antiguus may be cited as a characteristic Continental mammal. 

Kew (a corruption of Kayhoo, ‘ the quay on the spit of 
land ’), a parish in Surrey, on the Thames, opposite Brentford, 
7 miles W. of Charing Cross. Pop. (in 1S71), 1033. 'I'he Royal 
Botanic Gardens, 300 acres in extent, form one of the attractions 
of London, and contain the finest collection of exotic plants in the 
world. There are many conservatories, a palm house, 362 feet 
by too; a winter garden, 212 feet by 137; a museum, and an 
oliservatory. 

Key, Delivery of. In a sale of merchandise, deposited in 
a cellar or wareroom, delivery of the key of the place in which 
the goods are deposited is held to be equivalent to actual deli¬ 
very of the articles to the purchaser. Possession by the seller 
of a master-key does not alter the case. In the transference of 
goods in a bonded warehouse, certain entries in the custom-house 
books are directed to be made by special statute. 


Keys. In executing a Caption (q. v.) In Scotland, a Mes- 
senger-at-Arms (q. v.) may break open the doors. This in the 
writ is called using the Queen’s K. See English Law, 
Dwelling-Housb, Capias. 

Keys, in Heraldry, as the emblem of St. Peter, are often 
borne—indorsed, interlaced, or in saltire—in the arms of sees or 
religious bodies dedicated to that saint. Borne singly, the key 
is commonly in pale, with the wards in chief.. 

Keys, Power of the, is the authority claimed by the 
Christian priesthood to administer the ordinances of the Church, 
and communicate or withhold its privileges; and is so called 
from the words of Christ to Peter in Matt. xvi. 19. It is main¬ 
tained that the power here promised was afterwards conferred 
on St. Peter and the other apostles by Christ (John xx. 22, 23}. 
In the Roman Catholic Church the P. of the K. is applied to 
the power of granting Absolution (q. v.) in the sacrament of 
penance; the claim to do which has n better foundation on 
MatL xvi. 19 than Protestants are willing to allow. Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson got rid of the difficulty by supposing that the 
power of knowing men's hearts must have been one of the mira¬ 
culous gifts of the early Church. The phrase also means the 
supreme authority of the Church, which is vested in the Pope. 
St. Peter’s keys represent his power in heaven, earth, and hell. 
In the Papal arms the golden key represents the power of abso¬ 
lution, the silver one that of excommunication. 

Key West (a corruption of the .Span. Cayo Iluese, ‘bone 
reef), a town of Florida, U.S., on an island of the same name, 
has a good harbour, seven churches, and thiee cigar-factories, 
which employ 2300 Cuban refugees. Fishing and sponge- 
gathering are the other principal industries. The pop., which 
has been much increased of late years by immigrants from Cuba 
and the Bahamas, is estimated at 9000.—The island, 7 miles 
long by I to 2 wide, is of coral formation, and nowhere attains 
an elevation of 20 feet above sea-level. 

Khamgaon, a town in the district of Akola, Berars, India, 
370 miles £. of Bombay, with which it is connected by a 
branch railway, 8 miles lung, opened in 1870, joining the Great 
Indian Peninsula system : pop. (1867) 9432. K. is officially 
described as ‘the largest cotton mart in ail India.’ It de¬ 
spatches annually about 100,000 bales, collected from the sur¬ 
rounding country. In 1870, there were nine European finiis, 
two factories for cotton cleaning, three steam-presses, and four 
half presses worked by hand. Each pressed bale contains about 
3j cwt. The native traders are chiefly Marwaris from Uajpu- 
tana, and representatives of Bombay firms. Besides cotton, 
there is a considerable trade in English piece-goods, salt, opium, 
and ghee; wheat is imported. The town only dates from 
1820. 


Key (mus.) (i) A lever or other mechanical contrivance in 
the pianoforte, organ, flute, &c., by which the performer can 
operate on distant parts of the instrument. (2) The surest, by 
which instruments with metal pegs are tuned. (3) The sign in 
notation usually called by the equivalent name clef. (4) That 
relation of six principal tones to a seventh (called the key-note), 
which is the foundation of modern music. On the pianoforte, 
seven white notes (or digitals) upwards from C (inclusive) con¬ 
stitute a pattern; other keys are to consist of similar intervals. 
If the minor mode be regarded as a distinct K., seven notes 
upwards from A, all white except G (which is altered to Gjf), 
will give a pattern. But there is no separate signature for the 
minor K., either in the above form or in that in which two notes 
are sharpened in the ascending, and restored in the descending 
scale. 

Key, or Ka Inlande (pron. K), a small group in the Banda 
Sea, betwMn 5* and 6" S. lat., and in about 133” E. long. 
They consist chiefly'of two islands, Great and Little K., the 
former of which measures 50 miles by 10. The islands are very 
mountainous and densely timbered. They are inhabited by 
Papuans, and by a mixed race who profess Mahommedanism. 
The inhabitants trade in trepang, wild nutmegs, and tortoise¬ 
shell, but especially excel in tioatbuilding. They annually turn 
out some hundreiu of boats, some of 30 tons each, of which 
Mr. A, R. Wallace says they ‘ can hatdly be surpassed for beauty 
of form and goodness of workmanship.’ See The Malay Areki- 
peUgo (vol. ii p. 107). 
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Khan (properly khaghan, and given as eham by our older 
writers), a Mongolian title of supreme authority, assumed by 
Genghir (q. v.), and adopted by his successors ; also, a Persian 
word fur a Caravanserai (q. v.), introduced into English through 
the crusaders in ‘balruny’ and ‘barbican.' The cant ken, ‘a 
house,’ brought probably by the Gypsies, has passed into several 
(irovincial dialects, and is employed by Giles Fletcher in his 
Christs Vtctorie on Earth, sL 52, 1 . 2— 

'To crowne the bousing kan from day to night.' 

Khandeah', a district of Bombay, British India, occupying 
the valley of the Taptee river, but in other parts mountainous; 
area, 10,162 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,028,642. This is one of 
the great cotton growing tracts, and there is a Government 
model farm, which is nut a financial success. I'he yield of 
cotton per acre is returned at only 23 lbs. The chief town is 
Dbulia. 

Kha'iria. See Canxa. 

Khar'geh. See El-Khargeh. 

Kharkov' (formerly the Sslobodish Ukraine, i.t,, ‘ the border¬ 
land ’), a government in the S. of Russia, lies to the N. of Jek- 
aterinoslav, and has an area of 20,737 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1870) of 1,681,486. It is watered by the Gonez, a tributary of 
the Don, and by its affluents, one-fourth of the surface yielding 
grain, while 13 per cent, is covered with dense forest. Besides 
grain the chief crops are tobacco, potatoes, flax, and hemp, and 
there is great abundance and variety of fruits. The principal 
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industries *re horse and sheep rearing, silk culture, com, and 
brandy distilling. Tvro lines of railway connect it with the 
northern markets and the Black Sea.—K., the capital of the 
above Russian government, at the confluence of the Donea, the 
l^pan, and the Kharkova, 415 miles S. of Moscow by raiL It is 
one of the fine.st cities in the £. of Russia, and has seventeen 
churches, a cathedral with a clock-dower 312 feet high, a uni¬ 
versity (since 1804I, with a library of 50,000 vols., botanical 
gardens, &c., a government house, two gymnasia, numerous 
mansions of nobles and wealthy traders, a beautiful public gar¬ 
den, and a new theatre. The great fourteen days’ winter fair 
of K. begins with a market at which are assembled some 10,000 
horses, and attracts merchants from all parts of the empire, and 
as many as 80,000 sledges. The value of the furs, silver wares, 
tea, coffee, sugar, and other wares brought to the fair is 40 
million roubles. Pup, 81,028. 

Khartiun' ('the promontory’), a town of Upper Egypt, at 
the confluence of the White and Blue Niles, in a sterile desert 
tone, and 150 miles N. of the grassy region. It is the residence 
of a governor-jKneral, and headquarters of the Upper Nile 
ivory traders, in 1871 were erected a large number of brick 
building.s, and a spacious quay on the banks of the Blue Nile. 
There are extensive gardens and rows of old date-palms, but 
the health of the town suffers from part of it lying below the 
high-water level, and being occasionally covered with stagnant 
pools. Besides the transit trade with the interior, the chief in¬ 
dustry is the building of ‘neggers,’ the peculiar boats of the 
Upper Nile. Pop. 30,000. 

Khasi, or OoMya ECilla. a tract in Assam, on the N.E. 
frontier of India, lying between the Garo and Naga hills. Area, 
with the Jyniia hills, 6157 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 141,838. It 
consists of twenty-five smdl confederated states in qualified de¬ 
pendence cn the British Government. The chiefs are elected for 
life by the votes of their tribesmen, "nieir total gross revenue is 
estimated at ;^647S. The food crop is rice; the exports are 
elephants, cotton, Umber, caoutchouc, and lime. 

Ehatmaiidu', the capital of the state of Nepal, India, on 
the W. bank of the Baghmutty River, amid the Himalayas, 
about 60 miles N. of the British frontier; estimated pop. 
$0,000. It contains a large number of temples of brick and 
wood, with gilded pinnacles. The British Resident lives here 
with an escort of 100 native infantry, and it is the only place 
in Nepal which is known to Europeans. K. is the centre of a 
■consideiable trade, which converges here from India and Thibet. 
—The valley of E., which for fertility and scenery has been 
compared with the valley of Cashmere, contains three succe.ssive 
capitals of Nepal. Its area is 300 sq. miles; its pop. about 
400,000. See JJistofy of Nepal, ed. by Dr. W. Wright (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1877). 

Xhaya is the name of a lofty Senegambian tree (A' Sene- 
fahnsit) with a wood like mahogany, to wliich family it belongs. 
I'he batk is used as a febrifuge. 

ESiedive', the official title since 1867 of the Viceroy of 
Egypt. The first K. was Ismail, son of Ibrahim Pasha. 

Xber'soB, a government - Russia, on the Black Sea, between 
Taurida and Bessarabia. Area, 27,497 *<!■ miles; pop. (1870) 
^• 497 f 995 - It is liilly and well wooded in the N. and W., but 
in the E. it forms part of the saline steppe. About half of the 
surface is uncultivatable, while one-third is pasture, and one- 
fifth is cultivated. Bounded on the E. and W. by the Dniester 
and Dnieper respectively, it is watered by the Bug, Ingul, and 
Ingulez. The climate is one of extremes. The chief crops 
besides grain are flax, hemp, and tobacco.—^K., capital of the 
government, on the right bank of the Dnieper, above its estuary 
of I.iman, 115 miles E.N.E. of Odessa. In 1778 it was founded 
by Potemkin, and was only prevented from brooming the chief 
town of S. Russia by the shallowness of the Dnieper’s mouth. It 
is strongly fortified and has ten churches, a navigation school, 
two wharfs, some shipbuilding, and an export trMe of timber, 
grain, woollen, tallow, hemp, flax, &c. Important industries are 
wool-washing and the raising of melons and water-melons. 
Pop. (1870) 46,320. The Dnieper is here frozen (from about 
24th November to tztli February. 

Ehi'va (the anc. Chorasmia), a khanate of Turkestai^ which 
formerly extended from the Sea of Aral on the N. to Persia on 
the S., and had an area, mostly desert, variously estimate at 


from 54(000 to 195,000 sq. miles, sind a pop., stated with equal 
uncertainty, at from 480,000 to 2,600,000. 'By a treaty con¬ 
cluded after the Russian occupation of 1873, the Khivan territory 
E. of the Amu-Daria (anc. Oxus) was ceded to Russia, and the 
boundaries of the khanate were fixed as the Amu-Daria on the 
E. from Kukertli to the Sea of Aral and the ' ancient bed of the 
Oxus ’ S. W. to the Caspian. The khan exercises no practicsd 
sovereignty beyond the oiisis of K., which has an area not ex¬ 
ceeding ^000 sq. miles, and a pop. of 280,00a The Amu 
flowing through the midst of the oksis irrigates large tracts by 
means of many artificial canals. Steady, inielligent culture has 
converted mu^ of the oasis into a smiling garden, and among 
the products are abundance of wheat, rice, cotton, apples, 
peaches, pines, pomegranates, and melons. Frost prevails nrom 
October to April, but the midsummer heat is excessive; in 
December the Amu and Aral are covered with ice. Domestic 
animals are plentiful, including the horse, camel, and ass. The 
inhabitants of K. are chiefly Tajiks, Aryans, of affinity with the 
Persians, and of settled industrious habits; but the Uzbeks, a 
Turkish tribe, are the ruling people. The desert nomads are 
Turkomans, or Yomats, Kirghis and Karapalkacs. The Tajiks 
have fine, intellectual features, full brown beards, and a lighter 
compleuon than the Persians. Most of them can read and write, 
and they are very clever as merchants, artisans, constructors of 
irrigation works, and agriculturists. The chief manufactures are 
woollens, silks, shawls, brass utensils, and earthenware. A large 
trade is carried on by caravans, chiefly with Orenburg and 
Astrakhan, and with Bokhara by exchanging European for 
Chinese and other Oriental merchandise. The Khivans are 
mostly Sunnite Mohammedans; they show an elegant taste in 
poetry and music, and have a considerable literature of songs 
and romantic tales. 

The ancient Chorasmia was subject successively to Bactria, 
Parthia, and Persia, and became a monarchy with the name of 
Kharesm or Khoiasm, under a Seljuk dynasty in 1092. The 
Kharesmians conquered the whole of Persia and Afghanbtan, 
but were in turn subjected by (xenghis Klian in 1221, by I'imfir 
in 1370, and by the Uzbeks in 1511. Two Russian invasions 
(of dates 1717 and 1854), were wiecked in the deserts. In 1873, 
however, the ill-treatment of Russian captives afforded a pretext 
for a campaign which was skilfully conducted by General Kauff- 
mann (q. v.), and which ended in the taking of the capital on 
the loth of June. The Khan Seid Mohammed tendered his sub¬ 
mission, and a treaty subsequently concluded abolished the slave- 
trade, fixed the frontier, deprived the Khan of the power of 
making treaties with foreign powers, imposed an indemnity of 
,^310,000, and secured that the Turkoman tribes should be 
punished for continued hostilities against Russia. In accordance 
with promises made to England, the independence of K. was 
recognised. In 1875 the Russians again occupied the capital, 
by request of the native ruler, who had been unable to maintain 
order. The Russian domains in Turkestan, including the ceded 
portion of K., have been formally converted into the * Trans- 
Caspian Territory,' with the capital at Krasnovodsk, a newly 
established port of the Caspian. The capital of the khanate is 
also named K.; other towns are Gorten, Gazavat, and Kiat 
Urghendj. K. is an irregular walled town, with a citadel, a 
rude palace, bazaars, a college, and several mosques. Most of 
the buildings are mud-built. Pop. about 9000. See Vambery’s 
Central Asia, dr'r. (1874); Spalding’s AT. and Turkestan (1874) ; 
MacGahan’s Campaigningon the Oxus and the Fall ^K. (1874); 
Hellwald's Russians in Central Asia (Eng. transb Lond. 1874); 
and Schuyler’s Turkistan (Lond. 1876); and Captain F. Bur¬ 
naby’s Ride to K. (Lond. 1876). 

Kho^ a town in Azerbijan, Persia, 77 miles N.W. of Tabrez, 
stands in a fertile valley. The houses are of mud, but the 
bazaars of brick are, next to those of Shiraz, the finest in Persia. 
Cloths, linen, caps, socks, and copperware are the chief articles 
of trade. Near K. 30,000 Persians, under Shah Ismail, defeated 
300,000 Turks, under Selim L (1514), and the town was held 
by a Russian garrison (1827-28}. Fop. 25,000-35,00a 

Khc^end', a Russian town in Central Asia, on the Slr-Daria, 
So miles S. of Tashkend. It is girt by a well-armed double wall 
on all except the river ride, and is considered the key to the 
Turkestan valley. Its transit trade is extensive. Pop. 20,000. 
K. fonnerly belonged to Khokan, but offer a sevoi days’ siege 
it surrendered at cuscretion to the Russians, June 6, 186& 
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Shokan', a khanate of Central Asia, lying between tlie 
Rttssi-itn government and S(r>Daria in the N., and Kasbgaria in 
the S. It is about l6o miles long and 6o wide, is separated by 
the Thian-Slwn mwntains in the S. from the basin of the Amu- 
Daria, and lies chiefly in the valley of the Sir-Daria, with an 
avera« elevation of 1500 feet above the sea. The climate is 
one of ntremes, and the soil is extremely fertile and well irri¬ 
gated, yielding abundance of ric«y wheat, cotton, barley, hemp, 
naj^ tobacco, madder, &c. K. is famed for the richness and 
variety of its fruits; all the towns and villages are embowered 
in orchards and mulberry groves. In 1872 over 200,000 lbs. of 
silk were exported to Russia. Other products are turquoise, 
iron, coal, petroleum, and naphtha. The inhabitants, mostly 
Uzbeks and Tajiks, are extensively engaged in sheep-shearing. 
—K, the capitad, is situated on the Sir-Daria, has mosques, 
is guarded by a mud-wall and a ditch, and has a pop. of 5000. 
Other towns are Namangan and Andijan. The knanate of K. 
was formerly of far greater size, but the western part, with the 
cities of Tashkend and Khojend, was annexed by Russia in 
1865-66. According to a Russian rTOort, it had in 1872 an area 
of 28,270 sq. miles, and a pop. of 800,000. After the war of 
1866, Russia replaced tlie Khan Kbudayer, who was thenceforth 
little more than a vassal of the Czar. A rebellion in 1S74 against 
the khan, stirred up by Yakub Khan, Amir of Kashgar, led to 
another Russian invasion, under General Kaufmann, and the 
annexation of most of K. to the N. of the Sir-Daria in 1875. 

Shoraaan', the north-eastern frontier province of Persia, 
lies between the Khivan Desert on the N.£., and the Great 
Salt Desert on the S.W., and is bounded E. by Afghanistan, 
W. by the province of Mazanderan. Area, 150,00c sq. miles. 
The province is mountainous, consisting of narrow valleys, shut 
in by bare rocky hills, of which there are three distinct systems 
—the KIburz range in the N., a spur of Mount Elvand in the 
W., and in the S. a continuation of the Hindu Kush. The 
only rivers of importance are the Atrak, Tejand, and Pulabre- 
shani. The climate is extremely varied, as also is the soil, the 
northern districts being the most fertile, and yielding abundance 
of corn, gram, and rice. Among the manufactures are arms, 
stoneware, woollen and cloth goods, carpets, and velvets. Mc- 
shid (the capital), Astrabad, Yerd, and Nishapur, are the chief 
towns. The pop., of which we have no trustworthy estimate, is 
a mixed one, comprising Persians in the centre, Kurds and 
Tuikomans in the N., and Arabs in the S. 

Xhorsabad'. See Nineveh. 

Khoa'ru (Or. Chesrots) I., suriiamed Nuahirvan ('noble- 
mind '), one of the greatest rulers of the Sassanid dynasty iu 
Persia, succeeded his father Kobad in 531 A.n. during a war 
with the Greeks, and two years after wre.sted from Justinian an 
annual tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. 4 n 540 began a 
second wai, of varying issues, whicli lasted till 562, when Jus¬ 
tinian agreed to pay a tribute of 40,000 pieces of gold, retaining 
Colchis and Lazica. A third war dates from 571, but liefore 
its'close K. died, March 579. Persian writers make K. a 
model of wisdom and justice, and his last lessons to his son and 
successor Honnuz IV. have been celebrated by Saadi and several 
other poets.—^K. II., Purviz (‘Generous’), succeeded his 
father Hormuz IV. in 591, and was the most powerful of all the 
Persian rulers. In a career of victory {603-616), he spread his 
empire from Chalcedon to Ethiopia and Yemen ; but the suc¬ 
cesses of Heraclius (q. v.) as quickly turned the scale. K. lost 
all his conquests, and his own son Siroes imprisoned and mur¬ 
dered him, 28th February 628. See Sir J. Malcolm’s History 
of Persia (Lond. 1815, 2d ed. 1828), Richter’s Historike-Krit- 
iseher Versuch Uber die Arsacidet, und Sassaniden-Dynastie 
(Leipi. 1804). 

Ehuudwa' (Khandwa), the chief town of the district of 
Nimar, Central Provinces, British India, 352 miles N.E. from 
Bombay; pop. (1872) 14,119. It is a station on the Great 
Indian^ Railway, and thp terminus of the Indore State Line, 
which is now (1877) being continued through Rajputana; assuch, 
it is the centre of a growing transit trade. K. is a place of great 
antiquity, the town being built on a mound which is full of ruins 
of old Jain buildings. It was burned by Tantia Topee during 
the Mutiny in 1858. 

Biuzutau', a province of Persia, in the extreme S.E. comer, 
is bounded N. and E. by Luristan and the Bakhtiari mountains, 


S. by Fars and the Persian Gulf, and W. by the Shat-el-Arab 
and the pashalic of Ba^ad. Area, 25,^77 "tilcf- In the S. 
is a chain of limestone nills, ranging in height from 2000 to 5000 
feet, and the whole province is well watered by numerous im- 
portant streams—the Kanin, Dtzful, Kerkhah, &c. Next to 
cattle-rearing agriculture is the chief occupation, rice, tobacco, 
corn, and cotton being extensively grown. Among the articles of 
trade are tents, woollens, naphtha, and cottons, and dyeing is an 
important industry. Shuster (the capital) and Diziul are the 
principal towns. The pop. of K. is composed mainly of nomad 
tribes, those in the S. being of Arabian descent. 

KhyTier (Khaibar) Fans, the defile which leads from the 
N.W. frontier of India into Afghanistan, about 33 miles in 
length, and in one place not more than 10 feet wide. It is 
bordered by precipitous hills, occupied by wild tribes of the 
Afredee stock ; the rock is mostly slate, and a mountain torrent 
runs down the pass. It commences at Kadam, 10 miles W. of 
Peshawur, and terminates at Duka at the entrance to the plain 
of Jellalabad. The K. P. is the most practicable route into 
Afghanistan. During the Afghan war of 1839-42, it was re¬ 
peatedly forced by the British, and formed the scene of their 
most disastrous loss. Traders only now pass, on condition of 
paying a fixed black-mail. See Havelock's War in Afghanistan 
(L.ond. 1840). 

Khyrpore' {fCkairpur\ the chief town of the native state of 
the same name in Scinde, India, 15 miles E. of the Indus; 
estimated pop. 10,000. The state of K. has an area of 6209 
sq. miles; pop. (1872) 130,350. The land revenue, which i.s 
paid in kind, at the rate of one-third of the gross produce, 
amounts to about ^^45,350. The exports have been returned at 
^52,500, the imports at ;^'27,5oo. The country, which extends 
from the left bank of the Indus into the desert of Rajputana, is 
only cultivated where irrigated by canals. The ruling Mahom- 
incdan family of Bcluclii origin, established in 1783, was the 
only branch of the Ameers of Scinde allowed to exist after the 
British conquest in 1843. See Gasetteer of Scinde (I.nnd. 1874). 

Eiach'ta, a town of Russia, Siberia, in the government of 
Trans-Baikal, touching the frontier of the Chinese Empire, and 
180 miles S.E. of Irkutsk. It is guarded by a fortress, has 
government and customs buildings, and was the sole mart for 
the Chinese trade from its foundation in 1727 till the treaty of 
Pekin (i860), which permitted commerce along the whole fron¬ 
tier. I'he trade, which is carried on by fairs, sometimes amounted 
in value to eight million dollars, but has greatly decreased of 
late. Pop. 5000. 

SUftng-Chu, or Kiun^-Ohow, a port of China, on the N. 
side of the island of Hainan, opposite Hoi-on on a peninsula of 
the mainland. It was declared open to foreign commeice in 
1858, but it was only formally opened by proclamation of 24th 
March 1876. Its chief exports a.c sugar (much of which comes 
from Hoi-on), leather, ground-nut cakes and oil,*sesamum and 
melon seed, and betel nuts ; its imports, opium, cotton and 
woollen goods. In the half year ending 30th September 1876 
the port was entered by 23 steamers of 11,955 tons, and cleared 
b2-22 of 10,996. Most of the trade is with Hong-Kong. Pop. 
about 200,000. 

Bliang-Si, a province in the S.E. of China, lies W. of the 
Tajuling Mountains. It is watered by the Kia-Kiang, which 
enters the large lake Pojang-hu in the N. by innumerable 
branches. The surface is hilly, and the Yang-tsi-Kiang forms 
part of the N. boundary. The chief town is Nan-Chang. See 
Chinese Empire. 

Kiang-Su, a province of China bordering on the Yellow Sea, 
at the delta of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. It is the richest and most 
populous province in the capital; its surface is low and flat, and 
the soil is extremely fertile, yielding much sugar and rice. It is 
w.atered by the net-work of streams into which the Yang-tsi 
divides, and by the H6ei-ho, which expands into several large 
lakes. Nan-King, is the capital, and the treaty ports are Chin- 
Kiai^ and Shanghai. Sec Chinese Empire. 

Kidd'erminster, a town of England, in the county of Wor¬ 
cester, on the river Stour four miles from its confluence with the 
Severn, and 125 N.W. of London by rail. It is the chief Eng¬ 
lish centre for the manufacture of the ^finest Brussels and velvet- 
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pile carpets, employing- over 400 power-looms, and producing 
goods to the annual value of &otm £^00,000. K. has also con¬ 
siderable worsted spinning, iamask silk weaving, paper-making, 
iron and brass founding, brewing, and tanning, and returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 20,814. 


Bad'napping is the offence of carrying off a child or adult. 
When free from certain intent, K. is only a misdemeanour 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. See Abduction. 

Kid'ney is a glandular organ concerned in the secre¬ 
tion of urine. In the human body there are two, situated one 
on each side of the vertebral column, at the upper and back 
part of the abdomen. They arc on a level with the last vertebrse 

of the dorsal region and 
• I , . the upper two or three 

lumbar vertebrae. The 
0'^ -» •' ■ , ^ght has in front of it 

^ X peritoneum, the as- 

cending part of the colon 
v’ or large bowel, and also 

upper part a por- 
fiuu of the liver. The 

^ descending part of the 

^ colon, and is in contact, 

to the left, with the 
spleen. Each K. is about 
inches in length, two 
y ' inches in breadth, and 

. ^ about one and a half 

’ ' "3 inches in thickness. 

^ 3 Each has a convex border 

/ ' , , externally, and a concave 

border near the middle 
1 iiuu- 1" li*** concave 

' border there is a marked 


Section of Kidney. figure or cleft, and to 

this the term Ai/us (A) is 
applied. In this hilus the renal artery, vein, and the duct or 
tube, the rwrWer («), which carries away the urine from the 
K., arc situated., The nerves and lymphatic vessels also 
cnter_ into the .substance of the K. through this fissure. 
On dividing the K. into two equal parts, by cutting it from its 
convex to its concave border, two distinct parts can be noticed. 
A part next the hilus, the medullary part, and a part further 
away, (be cortical part (a). Tlie medullary part is darker in 
colour than the cortical, and ap]>cars distinctly striated, these 
striae converging to certain points near the hilus. Hence the 
appearance of a number of pyramids, the apices of which are 
directed towards the hilus, and the bases towards the cortical 
part. Attached to the sides of these pyramids, about midway 
between the apices and the bases, anci completely enveloping 
the apites, w6 have the commencement of the excretory duct 
or ureter. This duct within the hilus is dilated into a bag, 
which is moulded upon the p.-ipillae, and thus appears to have 
on it cup-like depressions, nnis hag-like dilatation of the ureter 
is called the pelvis {/), and t^ ; cup-shaped depressions, calyces (c). 
The conical poition of the K. is not striated; it covers the 
medullary portion, and portions of it extend downward.s between 
(he pyramids. It has a granular appearance and is easily tom. 

On examining the medullary portion by means of (he micro¬ 
scope, the striated appc.-irance is found to lie due to tliis part 
being made up of tubes, the uriniferous tubules, placed side by 
side. These tubes coramuniente with the pelvis of the K, by a 
number of openings situated upon the apex of each papilla, and 
in the bottom of the calyces. Traced into the substance of the 
K. these tubes are found to become convoluted when they pass 
beyond the limits of the medullary portion into the cortical por¬ 
tion, and finally they end by the bag-like enlargements, the 
Malfighian corpuscles. These tubules have a diameter varying 
from yivth to of an incli, and the Malpighiatt corpuscles a 
diameter of yjgth of an inch. 

The tubules are seen to be composed of an outer -wall of con¬ 
nective tissue, the basement membrane, and lining this inter- 
nolly, epithelial cells which, in the straight portion of the tube, 
are columnar in form, but in the convoluted portion, are more 
or less globular. The Malpighian coipuscles have riso this 
basement membrane, but the epithelium is of a scaly or flattened 


form. The kidneys are supplied with blood by two lanjc 
arteries, tAe renal arteries. Before entering the hilus of the K. 
each artery breaks 
up into two or three 
branches, which 
again subdivide, and 
pass into the sub¬ 
stance of the K. be¬ 
tween the pyramids. 

On arriving near the 
bases of Uie pyra¬ 
mids, the branches 
communicate by 
means of arches 
which are formed 
here between con¬ 
tiguous vessels. 

From these arches 
branches are given 
off which pass on¬ 
wards between' the 
straight tubes, and 
finally pierce the 
wall of the Malpig¬ 
hian corpuscles. At 
this point the artery 
receives the name of 
i^mirvessel. With- 
m the corpuscle the 
afferentvessel breaks 
up into a loop of ca¬ 
pillary vessels. The 
blood in these is col¬ 
lected into a single 
vessel, the efferent 
vessel, and this 
pierces the capsule 
of the corpuscle. 

After leaving the 
Malpighian corpus¬ 
cle this effeicnt ves- Jliagram of the course of Iinniferous tubulei. 

scl breaks up into 

capillary plexus which surrounds the convoluted lubes, and 
this plexus pours its blood into larger vessels, the commence¬ 
ment of the renal vein. By means of this vessel the blood is 
conveyed to the inferior vena cava, and so to general circulation. 

Recent observations have shown that, surrounding the smaller 
vessels, we have spaces filled with lymph which communicate 
with the general lymphatic system. Further, the convoluted 
tubules do not directly become continuous -with the straight 
tubules, but after ceasing to run a convoluted course, they dip 
down and form a loop, the lower end of which is situated in the 
medullary part, and then ascend into the cortical part again. 
This looped tube joins at a right angle with the straight tubule. 
See diagram (A). 

Each K. is enclosed in a fibrous capsule. This capsule is so 
loosely connected with the substance of the K. that it can readily 
l>c separated, except at the hilus, where it becomes united to, and 
continuous with, the pelvis. The pelvis and ureter consist of a 
fibrous coat, a middle coat of muscular fibres, and an external 
coat of columnar epithelium. 

The nerves which are distributed to the kidneys are derived 
from the lesser splanchnic nerves, and from the renal plexus. 
The manner in which Ih^ terminate in the K. has not been 
made out, hut from the effect which has been produced upon 
cutting them in the lower animals, it is very probable that they 
are distributed in the main part to the muscular coat of the 
arteries, and regulate the amount of contraction or dilatation of 
these vessels. Certain of the nerves are also probably distri¬ 
buted to the lining of the tubules, and regulate the activity of 
the secreting cells. 

The chief modifications in the structure of the K. of mammals 
consist in the absence or alteration in the shape of the pyramids. 
In many mammals the K. consists of an aggregation of a number 
of smaller kidneys, each of these presenting a division into a 
medullary and a cortical part. Ihe generm ckaracter of the 
fluid secreted by the kidneys will be considered under article 
Ukine, but it is necessary here to state that we have in urine 
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if»te' containing in it certain organic and inorganic substances 
The organic substances are chiefly urea and uric acid ; the inor* 
ganic, chlorides of sodium and lime, sulphates of potass and 
soda, and phosphates of lime and magnesia. The organic sub¬ 
stances are separated from the blood by the action of the ceils 
lining the convoluted tubes by a process of .secretion. The water 
and inorganic salts are separated from the blood by a proces.s of 
filtration, this process occurring within the Malpighian corpuscle. 
Anything which alters the amount of pressure .within the afferent 
or efferent vessels, will alter the amount of water and inorganic 
salts separated. Normally, the efferent vessels have a smaller 
calibre than the afferent, and hence there will be a greater pres¬ 
sure in the afferent than in the eflerent. Again, Uie pressure 
normally is greater within the blood-vessels th.an in the M.'il- 
pighinn body. If, by any means, the pre.ssures in the afferent 
and efferent vessels and the Malpighian body be equalised, the 
process of iiltration will be stopped. Tlie separation of tlic water 
and salts is influenced liy physical conditions. The separation of 
the uita and uric acid is a vital process, dependent upon the 
fuuctio.ial activity of the epithelial cells lining tlie tubules. 

JJiseases of the K .—The kidneys arc subject to various affec¬ 
tions, the most important of which is that known as Bright's 
Disease (q. v.), chaiacteiised by intense congestion, with exuda¬ 
tion and hemorrhage into tlie tidies, and desquamation of the 
epithelium. Inflammation of tiie K. or Nephritis is also of 
frequent occurrence, and one or more of the tissues may be 
affected, as the nerves, the vessels, the parenchyma, or the 
interstit ,tl connective-tissue. In addition, the cortical sub¬ 
stance, die pyramidal, tlie pelvis of the kidney, or all parts 
together may lie affected, and the alfection m.ay lie partial 
or (lilfiiseil. The parenehymatous tissue is generally implicated, 
in the first instance, an<l afterwards, tlie interstitial tissue, which 
sometimes undergoes fatty or amyloid degeneration. The diag¬ 
nosis of these affections is difficult during life, andean be effected 
only by chemical rests and microscopic examinations of the urine. 
Most of tliese affections may terminate in suppuration, which 
may also depi ud upon morbid conditions of the lilood, external 
violence, retention of urine, or calculi in the kidney or ureters. 
The most fiequent symptoms of 1 ). of the K. are more or less 
pain in the region of these glands, shooting along the ureters; a 
sensation of inimbness down the thigli; pain in and retraction 
of the testicle ; frequent desiie to void urine, and more or less 
febrile symptoms. D. ot the K. arc all of a very serious nature, 
more especially those of an acute form ; but even the chronic 
forms greatly impair health, and ultimately ertuse premature 
death. Suppuration is the most rapidly destructive of ail tlie 
lesions, and is generally considered to be a fatal disease. Neu¬ 
ralgia of the kidneys is not of very fiequent occuircncc, and the 
affection, so termed, usually depends upon the jia.ssage of a con¬ 
cretion through the ureter, one of tlie most painful of all diseases. 
The pain comes on in paroxysms, with intervening periods of 
comparative ease, and is usually nccnmri.anied by vomiting, pro¬ 
fuse perspiration, and a small and feeble pulse. Huppresston op 
Urine, or Ischinia, although geneially a tneie symptom of other 
diseases, is in some cases an in iependent or idiopathic affec¬ 
tion, there lieir-g either a complete cessation of the secreting 
action of the kidney, or such a diminution as to indicate moibid 
action. If no urine be separated fiom the blood, tlie urea re¬ 
tained act.s as a poison on the nervous system, causing coma or 
intense slupefaction, which invariably terminates in death, unless 
the action of the kidneys be restored. For further information 
on D. of the K., see Bricjht’s Disease, Auuison’s Disease, 
Diabetes, Calculus, Nephritis, and Uraemia. 

Kidney Bean. The common K. B., French bean, or li.aricot, 
is Phaseolus vulgaris, largely cultivated for human food both in 
tropical and temperate regions. Its native country is supposed to 
be India, from whence it may have come to F-urope through the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. It varies from a low, aimost 
biulnr sub-erect plant, to one with stems that twine 6 to lo fret. 
As lar back as English tnistworthy garden records go, it lias 
been grown in that island for the pods, wliich in the young green 
state are the most delicate legume in cultivation. Tiiey also make 
an excellent pickle. On the Continent of Europe the rijic' seed, 
called haricots, is largely used, and when properly selected and 
cooked they are strongly recommended as an article ot food, from 
their digestive and antibilious qualities. The scarlet runner (/*. 
multifioms) is grown for the same purpose as the K. B., and is 


rcmaikably prolific. The pretty ripe_ beans, however, are tm« 
wliolesome, or even in some degree poisonous, and the root con¬ 
tains a narcotic poison. It is a native of Central America, 
whence it is stated to have been introduced into Etiiope in 1633. 
The genus Phaseolus —distinguished by the keel of its flowers 
being prolonged into a very long beak, which forms a complete 
or nearly complete spiral—^numbers in all about sixty species, 
mostly tropical, but many besides the above are widely cultivatecl, 
such as P. Mungo, with nearly cylindrical pods, in India and 
Africa; P. Innatus, in all hot climates; P.perennis, in America; 
P. rostratus, cosmopolitan williin the tropics. 

Kidney Vetch, the name given to the genus Anthyllis, 
belonging to the tribe JMete of the natural order Legnminoste, 
fiom the former leputalion of the commonest sj^ecies, A. vulne- 
raria, in kidney complaints. The genus numbers about twenty 
species, distributed through Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, and 
the above named is not very rare in Britain in dry pastures, &.c. 
It is a good sheep fodder. 

Kiclue, tlie native name for Freycinetia BdnhsU, belonging 
to the Pamianroe (screw palms), a lofty climber growing in the 
northern island of New Zealand, llie bracts and young spikes 
make a very sweet preserve; the narrow leaves, 2 feet lon^ ate 
used for basket-making. 

Kiel, a seaport in the province of Slesvig-IIolstein, Prussia, 
on an excellent liatbour at the head of Kieler Ilafen, 55 miles 
N. of Hamliurg, has an important trade, manufactures of tobacco, 
sugar, oil, sua]>, woollen goods, and machinery, an<i a nniveisily 
(founded in 1605), with a library of I40.txx) vols. Since 1864 its 
harbour lias liccome an important station fur Prussian war-ships. 
In 1875 llieic enteied the port 3977 vessels, of 332,883 tons, 
and cleared 4000, of 322,729 tons. K, founded in the lUh c., 
entered the Hanseatic I,eaguc in the 14th c. On the division of 
the duchies it fell tu Gotlorij|,jM*ioming in 1713 the seat of the 
duke and of the Government, but by the deed of exchange in 
1773 was joined to the l).ani5li part of Holstein. On the 14th 
January 1814, Denmark concluded peace Iicre with England, and 
also with Sweden, which then lost Norway. 

Kicl'ca, a government of the former Russian province, 
known, as the kingdom of Pokatid, hounded W. by I’lotikov, 
N. and E. by Kadoin, and S. by Galicia. Area, 3897 sq, 
miles ; pop. (1870) 518,73a K. is one of the fairest and most 
fiuitful parts of Puhiiid; more than half the suifacc is cultivated, 
and one fourth is fuicst. Tlie chief industries are iron-smelting, 
tanning, and the picjiaration of bramly, beer, and flour.— K, 
the chief town, 100 miles S.S.W. of Warsaw, and surrounded 
by high mountains, is a bl.shop's see, and has some cojipcr- 
mines, great corn-markets, and consideiable trade in iron, flour, 
and wood. Pop. (1870) 11,000. 

Kie'pert, Heinrich, a gec /.aphical scholar and cliarto. 
grapher, was born at Berlin, 31^1 July 1818, and studied (1836-40) 
at the university of that city, w here he showed the peculiar bent 
of his mind in designing and lithographing many maps of ancient 
Greece and Itaty for the use of Ills fellow-students. In 1841 he 
was sent by Ritter, along willi Sciiamborn and Ixew, on a scientific 
expcdiliuti ill Asia Minor, and,in 1845 was appointed Director 
of the Geographical Institute at Weimar. He was called to the 
Statistical liuieau of Beilin in 1S65. Ills chief woiks arc an 
Atlas von Hellas (new ed. 1871). iXeuer Uand-atlas uber alle 
Theile tier Jirde (2d ed. 18G7, 40 sheets), Bibel-attas (2d cd. 
1854), Atlas Antiqnus (5th ed. 1869), and Krdkarte (18G3, 38 
sliccts. These aic all more remarkable for their fulness, fresh¬ 
ness, and accuracy, than for their beauty of engraving. 

Kiev, or Kief [Kijep, Polish Kijorv), one of the four govern¬ 
ments of the Ukraine, Russia, is surrounded by the governments 
Minsk, Tsheriiigov, Poltava, Kherson, Podolia, and Volhynia. 
Area, 19,687 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 2,144,276, K. is a fruit¬ 
ful, undulating plain, hounded on the E. by the river Dnieper, 
which receives from it 1 ‘ripel, Teterev, Irpin, Ros, nndTjasniin. 
Corn-growing, cattle-rearing, and beet-sugar mamifacluie are the 
chief industries. t)ne quarter of the surface is forest.— 'K., the 
chief town, on the Dnieper, 267 miles N. of Odessa, has nume¬ 
rous churches (including two cathedrals, one of which, St. 
Sophia, is the earliest monument of Russian ecclesiastical archi- 
tecturc), great banacks, an arsenal, an exchange, a theatre, and 
^ a university (St. Vladimir, founded in 1833), and carries on 
I important manufactures, cliielly of leather, crockery, chemical 
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preparations, and mineral waters. There is an extensive fair 
every January. Pop. (1870) 70,820. K. is one of the oldest 
towns in Kussin, was wrested from the Khazars in 864 by com¬ 
rades of Rurik, and made the capital of Russia by Rank's suc¬ 
cessor. Christianity was here proclaimed to be the national 
religion of Russia in 988, and the place continued to be the seat 
of the Russian rulers till 1300. It>pa.ssed under Lithuania in 
1320, and m 1650 under Poland, and reverted to Russia in 1686. 

Kikin'da, or Kagy-Eikinda, chief town of the comitat of 
Toront&l in Hungary, 130 miles S.S.E. of Pesth by rail, is the 
centre of an agricultural district with large cattle-rearing. Pop. 
<1869) 18,834. 

Eil'da, St., the most westerly of the Hebrides, Scotland, lies 
60 miles W. of Harris, is 3 miles long by 2 broad, 'and has a 
precipitous coast, indented by two accessible bays. Area (in¬ 
cluding several small islets), 4000 acres; pop. (1871) 71. The 
.surface is hilly, rising in one point to a height of 1380 feet, 
and affording pasture for some black cattle and a breed of 
Spanish sheep whose wool is of considerable value. There was 
formerly an export of nain, but now the inhaiiitants import sup¬ 
plies, and rough weather, by preventing vessels from approach¬ 
ing the island, often cau.se great liardsliip—notably in the winter 
of 1876-77. A curious and touching evidence of the stern reli¬ 
giosity of the islanders was furnished by the fact that when the 
relief vessel approached late on a Saturday night, tliey marched 
down to the shore with their minister at their head, and be¬ 
sought the captain nat to break the Sabbath, iiut to wait till 
Monday before landing provisions {Scotsman, May 17, 1877). 
The chief occupations are Ashing and fowling, and the exports 
are wool, salted fish, oil, and feathers. St. K. belongs to the 
parish, and is under a resident liaron bailie. Gaeiic is tlie com¬ 
mon language. 

Kildare', an inland county in the province of Izjinstcr, Ire¬ 
land, is bounded N. by Meath, Ei by Dublin and Wicklow, S. 
by Ciirlow, and W. by Queen’s County, King's County, and 
Westmeath. Area, 654 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 83,614, licing a 
decrease of 30,874 since the census of 1841. With the excep¬ 
tion of low offslioots of the Dublin and Wicklow Mountains in 
the E., and the conic.il Hill of Allen (560 feet) in the W., the 
surface is generally flat. 'I'he Royne, liairow, and Liffcy aie 
the chief rivers, and the l$og ol Allen (f|, v.) covers 36,000 
acres in the N.W. of the county. The soil i.s a deep fertile 
loam; the climate, owing to llic vast extent of bog, is tlie 
nioistest of any inland liisli county. In 1871, 138,146 arrCs 
were under tillage, 218,035 in pasture, 7585 of plantation, and 
53,741 waste, bog, mountain, etc. 'I'lie rearing of stod,- and 
manufactures of cotton, woollen, and linen goods, with paper- 
making, brewing, and distilling, arc the leading industries. K. 
contains limestone and sandstone, and sends laige quantities of 
peat to Dublin. It is traversed by the Gicat Southern and 
VVestern Railiyay, and by the Grand and Royal Can.'ils. The 
chief towns are Athy, Naas, Newbridge, and K. The county 
sends two nicmliers to Fnriiament. Amongst its antiipiities are 
five round lowers, three stoim crosses, and numerous ruins of 
ca.slles and religious house , 

Kildare (Irish Gael. Cill-dara, ‘ church of the oak,’ see 
Joyce’s Irish Names and I’laces, vol. i. pp. 106-7), a market- 
town of Ireland, in the county of the .same name, 30 miles S.W, 
of Dublin by rail. ITie place is now much ilccayed, but its 
former importance is attested by a ruined castle and cathedral, a 
round tower 132 feet high, and many other anliquitic.s. A 
weaving-mill, with 150 power-looms, is the only large manufac¬ 
tory. Pop. (1871) 2391.—The Curragh of K., 3 miles E. of ilic 
town, U the most famous racecourse of Ireland. It is 6 miU-s long 
by 2 broad, and on it a camp has l>een formed for to,ooo men. 

Kil'ia, a fortified river-port of Moldavia, on the left bank of 
the K. channel of the Danuiie, 20 miles from its mouth, has ex¬ 
tensive fisheries, and is famed for its caviare. Pop. 6400. 

Ssil'ian, St., the first apostle of the Franks, was an Irish 
monk who in 686 a.t>. left his native land to devote liim.self to 
missionary labours, along with twelve companions', among tlicm 
the presbyter Coloman and the deacon Donatus or Totman. 
Coming to ’WUnbnig in the Aiislrasian kingdom, he was made 
Smt bishop of that place by Pope Conon {687), converted and 
baptised Gosbert, the Frankish duke, but was murdered {689) 
by Geilna, wife of the duke and at the same time bis brother’s 
»o 


widow, whose marriage K. had pronounced unlawful. He h 
buried in the Ncumunster Kirche at 'Wursburg, and his anniver¬ 
sary falls on July 8th. 

Kilixnandja'ro {' the Great Mountain ’), the highest moun- 
tain in Africa, near the western border of Zanzibar, in the range 
forming the watershed between the basin of the Nile and tne 
Indian Ocean. It is covered with perpetual snow, and is thought 
to be about 20,000 feet high. 

KUkenn'y, an inland county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, is bounded N. by Queen's County, E. by Carlow and 
Wexfoid, S. by 'Waterford, and W. by Tippcraiy. Area, 796 
sq. miles; pop. (1871) 109,479. The surface is hilly. Mount 
Hi-andon in the E. attaining a height of 1696 feet, while in the 
W. arc the Walsh Mountains. The chief rivers are the Barrow 
(q. V.) and its navigable tributaries the Suir and Norc. The 
sod is argillaceous, aflfording good tillage and pasture land. In 
1871 there were 118,373 acres under tillage, 2^,948 in pasture, 
11,281 of plantation, and 90,074 of waste, bog, mountain. See. 
Agriculture and stock-rearing are the chief occupations, and a 
once important woollen manufacture* has now greatly declined. 
Anthracite coal of a sulphurous quality is raisetl from fouiteen 
collieries, and limestone, sandstone, and a fine black marble are 
extensively quarried. K. returns two members to Parliament. 
Its only towns with a jiop. of over 2000 are K. and Callan. 
At Duuniore is a remarkable stalactite cavern, and among the 
antiquities of the county may be noticed the abbeys of Jerpoint 
and Gralg, Grandison Castle, five round towers, and the crom¬ 
lech of Kilmogue. 

Kilkenny, tlie capital of the county of llie same name, 
Ireland, and itself a county, is situated on the Norc, 28 miles 
N. of Waterfoid by rail. It has a Protestant cathedral, 
dating from the 13th c., restored in 1864; a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, erected in 1857; and the Black Aliliey Church, 
which, after lying in rums since the Reformation, was re¬ 
stored in 1864 for the use of the order of St. Dominic. 'I'here 
are several other religious buildings, the ancient castle of 
the Ormoiids, a Komaii Catholic college, and a gram¬ 
mar-school, at which Swift, Congreve, and Farqidiar were 
educated. The linen and woollen manufactures of K. have 
greatly declined, and ii.s chief source of we.aitli is now a fine 
hl.ick marble, which is l-irgcly quarried in the ncighhourhood. 
Pop. of parliamentary borough (1871), 17,012. K. relumsoiie 
mcnilicr to Parliament, K. takes its n.'ime from a St. Cain- 
iicach or Caiiice, who is mentioned by Ad.unnan, in his Life of 
Columha, and wlio died in 598. See Joyce’s Irish Names and 
Places (v(d. i. ]i. 140). Strongbow founded a castle here 
(1172), which was destroyed by Donald O’Biicn (1193), but 
rebuilt by William le M.aresehal (1195). A gre.tl council of 
barons of the Pale was held at 1 C. in 1294, and its parliament of 
1367 passed the Slatute of K., abolishing lirehon I.aw (q. v.), 
Richard II. was entertained lieic by the Earl of Ormond (1399), 
who lind purchased the place in 1391. It was taken by the Lan¬ 
castrian Earl of Desmond in the Wais of the Roses, and surrendered 
to Ireton, after repulsing three assaults by Cromwell (1650). 

Killar'ney (Irish Gael, Cill-air-neadh, ‘the Church of the 
Slues’), a market-town of Ireland, in the county Kerry, 
near the N.E. angle of the largest of the lakes of the same 
name, and 13 miles S. by E. of Tralee by rail. After Tralee it 
is the chief town in Kerry, and lias a modem Roman Catholic 
cathedral, and several handsome hotels for the recejition of the 
numerous visitors to the famous lakes, I'here is a slight industry 
in the carving of articles from the arbutus tree, which grows 
here wild as in Italy. Monthljr fairs are held here. Pop. 
(1871) 5195. —'I'hc likkeB of K. are three in number, and are 
romantically situated at the N.E. base of the Macgillycuddy’s 
Recks. "I'liey are linked together, and are drained by the 
Leane, through Castlemain harbour, into Dhigle Bay. The 
lower lake, which is the most northerly, is by far the largest, 
having a length of 5 miles and a breadth of 3, The upper lake 
is licmmcd in by lofty mountains opening here and there in 
beautiful glens, and is studded with woody islets. 

Killiccraiik'ie, The Battle of, was fought in the pass or 
defile of Perthshire from which it takes its name, 27th July 
1689. "I'lie forces of William III., 4000 strong, under Generu 
Mackay, were defeated by a wild onset of 2500 Jacobite High- 
landen, led by Graham (q. v.) of Ckvei bouse, then Viscount 




Dundee. But the death of Claverhoase in the moment of victory 
‘ broke the only bond which held the Highlanders together, and 
in a few weeks the host which had spread terror through the 
Lowlands melted helplessly away.’ 

Kilmar'nook, a town in the district of Cunningham, Ayr¬ 
shire, Scotland, 12 miles N.N.K. of Ayr, on a small river of the 
same name which joins the Irvine clo.se by the town. It is one 
of the principal stations on the (llasgow and South-Western 
Railway, and Ls the southern terminus of the Kilmarnock and 
Barrhead line, opened in June 1873. K, has a line town 
hall, an opera house, an athenrenni, a large fever hospital, 
several endowed schools (the Kay’s schools), a public |>ark 
(obtained in 1877), to be adorned with a .statue of Burns, 
and numerous handsome churches. It has extensive en¬ 
gineering works, carpel manufactories, woollen mills, breweries, 
tanneric.s, &c., and is the centre of a ricli mineral field. 'Ihe 
calico-printing for which the town was noted some thirty ye.srs 
ago is nearly extinct, but block-cutting for flomxlotbs, wall- 
paiiers, &c., is canied on to some extent. 'J'he district of 
Cunningham lias long been famed for its * butter and cheese,’ 
and K. is now the seat of the greatest cheese show in the Uiiiled 
Kingdom. In (Jclober 187b the 22d annual exhibition of dairy 
produce, and the 14th cheese fair, was held, when 460 tons of 
cheese were ‘pitched,’ representing a value of /Tss.ooo. K. 
owes its name to a St. Maruock (Stii c.), tml is first nieiilioiied in 
the I2tli c. It was made a royal burgh in 1591, and figures hon¬ 
ourably in llic Covemanting jieriod. 'I'he first edition of Burns's 
ocius was published here in 1786 (ic]>nnt and Jnc simile fiy 
1‘Kic, Kilmarnock, lSb7), and the ‘ Kilmarnock wabsters' are 
touched oil'in one ol his piecc.s, the Urdimitwn, with nioie humour 
than meiry. K. iiiiiles with IJumb.irton, I’ort Gl.asgow, Renfrew, 
and Kiitlierglen in electing a nieniber to rarliainciit. Top. 
(1871) 22,952. About a mile N. of the town are the mins of 
the Dean Castle (dcstioyed b> fire in 1735), 
renowned family of llie Boyds, l'..sils of K. See M’Kay’s 
JJis/ory of K. (3d ed. 1S64). 

Kil'ogramme, a I''rciicli measure of weight equivalent to 
1000 gruinmes or 2*2046 lbs. avoiidiipuis. 

KilruSh' (‘the Chuich of the Wood or the reninsiila’), a 
seapnil and market-toivii in Ct.ire, Ircl.and, on a.small inlet ol 
the Shannon esiuary, 36 miles W. of l.imetick and 1.^2 miles 
W.S.W. of Dublin, is a favourite b.'illiing-iilare, and has a shel- 
tcied haiboiir, willi considerable trade in fish, coin, tmf, and 
farm-produce. K. has some nmiuifactuies of co.aise linens and 
woollens, aiul quarries of stone .and slate. I'op. (1871) 4.1.24. 

KilsytV, a town ill Stirling•hiie, Scotland, 13 miles N.E. 
of Olasgov', and near the Eilmbuigh and lllasgow Railw.iy, 
with stone quariies, and extensive mines of coal am' iron. 
Weaving and paper-making are also carried on, I'op, (1871) 
4895. K. was file scene of a cmshiiig defeat of the Covcn.'inlers 
■ under Baillie, by the Marquis of Montrose, August 15 , ifi45. 

Kilwinn'ingi, a town in the district of Cimningbam, county 
of Ayr, Scotland, 3 miles N.W. of Irvme, and a station on the 
Glasgow and Ayr Railway whence a branch line riiiia to Ardros- 
san. It is a very ancient place, and consists mainly of one long 
irregular street. K. curried on at one time an important 
:• industry in band sewing or cmbroideiy, but the inbabitauts are 
now chiefly engaged in mining. In the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood are the l',gliiiton iroinvoiks, employing (1S77) 1000 men. 

I Here are the remains of the famous Tiroticnsian Abbey of K., 
founded in 1140 by the Constable Hugh de Morville, and 
dedicated to St. Winning (8th c.), from whom the town takes 
its name. Its last abbot was Gavin llamilton of the Russlock 
family, an ardent opponent of John Knox. 'I'he abbey was 
destroyed in 15O0 by order of the Scottish estates, and little siir- 
> vives to enable one to form an adequate idea of the design and 
, magnitude of the structure, or of the richness and splendour of 
the execution. The present patish church (built 1775) occupies 
part of its site. The old abbey-steeple (103 feet high) fell August 
2 , 1814, a few minutes before a band of masons was to have 
; gone to its top to make repairs. K, is peihaps best known as 
i the birthplace of Free Masonry (q. v.) in Scullanil. It still con¬ 
tinues the ancient game of archeiy, and has an annual contest 
for shooting at the Papingo. 'Pliis jwme has been practised 
here for upwards of four centuries. In the neighbourhood is 
' Eglinton Castle, the principal scat of the Earls of EgliiUon (see 


Montgomkry, Family of), and the scene of a memorable 
tournament in 1839. Pop. (1871) 359^* 

Kim'berley, Earl of, an English statesman, bjom January 7, 
i 82<), succeeded his father as third Baron Wodehoiise, May 29, 
1846. He was Under Foreign Secretary, 1852-56; Envoy at 
SL Petersbiiig, 1856-58; Under Foreign Secretary, 1859-^1; 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1864-66; Lord Privy Seal, 1868-70; 
and Colonhl Sccret.ary, 1870-74. His administration of Ireland 
during a critical period was firm and able. He was created 
Earl of Kimberley, June 1, 1866, 

Kim'clu, B. David ben J oaeph, born at Narbonne in 1160 
(died about 1235), was a celebr.iled Jewish commentator, gram¬ 
marian, and lexicographer, lie was the first to discover the dis¬ 
tinction between the long and short vowels, and defended a natural 
and graminalieal exegesis at a time when his brethren were almost 
nil enamoured of liagg.sdie, Cabalistic, and astrological inter¬ 
pretations. His principal work was Mtchhl (‘perfection’), which 
consisted of a Hebrew grammar and a lexicon. Besides which 
he wrote commentaries 011 the Pentateuch, the earlier Prophets 
(Joshua to Kings), the later I’rophets (Isaiah, Sc.), the Psalms, 
Ruth, C'lironieles, and Job, and a Rcfutalion of Clbristianity. 

Eimm'eridge Clay, the lowest member of the I’ortland or 
Upper Oolites (ace Ooi.rnc Series), cunaisiing chiefly of blue 
.slaty clays with interniei'ii.'ite bamls of sand or calcareous grit. 

It yields a biltimiiious clay known as K. coal, whicli burns with 
a yellowish smoky flame. Fossil remains of the various inver¬ 
tebrate groujis and of fishes and reptiles are found—the most 
cli.-iracteristic being the lamcllibranch species Gryfhea vir^ula 
.and Odrea tlelimdea. 

Himni'eridge Goal Stoney, a name given to the circular 
discs of Kiiniueiidge shale found abundantly m Dorsetshire by 
aiiliiitiaries, who weie long piizxled as to the origin and use of 
the discs. 'I’liev aic now believed to be the refuse parts of tlie 
solid pieces of shale liom which the Britons and Romans turned 
biaeclets and armlets. 

Eim'polung, a town of Wallachia, Ronmania, 79 miles 
N.W. of Bucharest, and 18 S.E. o( the Tbrzburg Pass, in the 
Caqiathians, by wbieb it cames on an active Hade with 'I'ran- 
sylvania. Pop. 10,970. 

Kinblim', a Russi.'in fort nt the confluence of the Bug and 
Dnieper, which was ea]itiired liy Suwairow from the Turks, 28tli 
June 178S, and again tiom the Russians by tlio French and 
English fleets, 17th October 1S55. 

Eincar'dincsliire, or The Meams, a county on the E. 
coast of Scotland, of triangular form, boumlud N. and W. by 
Aljcrdecn, .S. by Forfar, and E. by the Noith Sea. Area 388 
sq. miles ; poj). (1871) 34,630. It h.as a rocky coast line of 30 
miles, and extends inland 22 m'Irs. On the Coast between 
Bervie and Sloneh.aveii, the tW' principal towns, are cliffs of 
150-300 leet. 'J'lie E. portion of ihe Grampians (with Mount 
Battock, at the W. extremity of K., 2505 feet) occupie.s the 
greater part of the comity, and tcriniiinles in the jiromonlory of 
Giiille Ness at tbc mouth of the Dee. To the S. lies the E. 
part of .Stialhiiiore (q. v.), r.alled the ‘How o' the Mearns,' a 
fertile and well-tilled valley of S0,0(X) acres, and there is also 
good land in the Dee valley .and on the coast. Alrout half of 
the surface, cliiefly consisting of a ricli In.am, is under cultivation. 
The prevailing rocks aie gneiss and coiiglonieiate on the coast, 
and granite in the N. In 1S76 45,255 acres were under corn, 
22,433 green crops, 46,142 under various grasses, and 6126 
in permanent pasture; there were 4748 horses, 28,504 cattle, 
32,176 sheep, and 2523 pigs. The cod, ling, haddock, skate, 
and luibot fisheries .sie brisk, but the manufactures, confined to 
coarse linens, are tmimpuit.iiit. K. sends one member to Par¬ 
liament. .Stone ciicles, caiins, and memorial stones almund. 
Roman coins and ai ms, xs well as traces of Roman camps, have 
been found, and there are several ruined towers of the feudal 
period, the chief being Duniiottar Castle (q. v.). 

Einemat'ics (Gr. kinema, ' a motion ’) is the science of pure 
motion. It combines the fundamental conceptions of algebra 
and geometry, and differs from Kmetics (q. v.) in leaving out of 
account the nature of the bodies used and the forces producing 
or called into action by the motion. The description of a sur^ 
face by the motion of a line, and of a curve by the motion of a 
point, are familiar instances of kinematical conceptions. The 
most interesting cases of the K. of a point are considered under 
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(inch headings as Curvature, Cycloid, Epicycloid, Fluxions, 
Harmonic Motion, &c., and need not here be particulariy 
adverted to. llie great importance of K. lies not, however, in 
its purely geometrical applications, but in its bearing upon phy¬ 
sical phenomena. It forms, indeed, the simplest introduction to 
mathematical physics, and has recently been applied with sin¬ 
gular success to the mure practical departments of science, such 
as the theory of machines and engineering generally. The 
motion of a rigid body or of any relatively fixed system of points 
is completely determined if the motion of any three points not 
in the same straight line be so. If any plane figure suffer dis¬ 
placement in its plane, the displacement may be accomplished 
by a rotation round a fixed point in the plane, which is deter¬ 
mined by the initial and final positions of any arbitrary line in 
tlie figure. A succession of displacements may then be repre¬ 
sented by a succession of rotations round a series of points, each 
of which corresponds to one displacement. By joining these 
points a polygon is obtained, which is definitely fixed for tlie 
given motion. Now, it can be shown that there can be drawn 
(H the figure a second polygon which lias its sides equal, each to 
each, to those of the fixed polygon, and which hy rolling ujion 
this fixed polygon gives the complete motion to the figure. By 
supposing the successive displacements small enough, tlie sides 
of tnese polygons may be diininislied indefinitely, and tlie poly¬ 
gons become ultimately for a continuous finite displacement con¬ 
tinuous curves. Hence any displacement of a rigid solid in 
directions wholly perpendicular to a fixed line may be produced 
by the rolling of one cylinder fixed in (he solid upon another 
fixed in space—the axes of the cylinders being parallel to the 
fixed line. The jiuint about which the figure at any instant is 
rotating is catleit the instantaneous centre of rotation. (See 
Rotation.) The apjdication of these and otlier purely kino- 
inaticol theorems to the theory of machines has been given 
in an admirable treatise on 'ITieoretischt Kinematik (1B74-5) 
by Professor Ruiileaux of Berlin, translated by Professor Ken¬ 
nedy of University College, London (1876). Sec also Pro¬ 
fessor Kennedy’s KinemalUal Models, one of the science lectures 
delivered at the South Kensington Loan Exhibition in 1876. 
Another very important class of kincmatical problems will be 
considered under the article Si'llAlN. K., with many of its 
applications to the tlicory of curves and surfaces, forms the first 
preliminary chapter of 'riiumsuii and Tail’s Natwal J'Mios0j>/iy, 

Xinat'iOS is the branch of Dynamics (q. v.) which investigates 
(he motions of a material system resulting from the action of 
given forces, or discovers the comliination of forces necessary to 
produce a given motion. The simplest problems are tlio'-e 
which relate to the motion of a single particle under the action 
of a single force, and fur problems of this ’nature Newton’s firnl 
and second laws of motion (sec Motion, T,aws ok) arc neces¬ 
sary and suflicient. I'he introduction of condiliuus of restraint, 
such as that tlic motion lakes place in a resisting medium or 
along a definite path, results only iu increasing the dilficuliies of 
the mathematical analysis. When, however, the motion of two 
or more )>articlea in physical connection is to be investigated, a 
further principle is necessary, w'lich is fully supplied by New¬ 
ton’s third law. In tlie scholiii.n to this law Newton reckons 
the forces of resistance against acceleration as reiictions equal 
and opposite to (he actions which produce the acceleration. In 
other words, all the forces acting ujion a sy.stciii form with the 
reactions against acceleration an equilibrating set of forces; and 
this is tlie explicit statement of the principle enunciated by 
D’Alembert in 1742, and still known by liis name. Its symbolic 
representation enaldes u$ to write down at once the e(|uatioiis 
of motion fur any system for which the equations of equilibrium 
have been investigated. This principle I.agrange m.ide the 
basis of his MScanique Analyeiijue (1788), a work which con¬ 
tains thcoiems of extraordinary beauty nnd generality, and 
is to be ranked along with Newton’s Principia (1687) and 
lAplace's Mkamque Ckeste (179S-1825). To Laplace we owe 
the fint use in the theoiy of attraction of that function which is 
now known as the Potential (q, v.); while Lagrange developed 
in his remarkable system of generalised co-ordinates a genernl 
method for the solution of any dynamic problem. The whole 
investigation turns upon the mathematical treatment of a certain 
quadratic function of the rates at which the generalised co¬ 
ordinates vary. This fiinction is now recognised as the kinetic 
energy (.see LneruV) of ihe system, and is the Lhai.acteristic 


element in Maupertius’ principle of least action (see AcriOlQ 
Principle of Least), the importance of which in dynwicid 
science was first fully appreciate by Lagrange. The principle 
of Varying Action, an extension of the above by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton of Dublin, is by far the most valuable development 
since the time of the French physicists. This principle led, in 
the hands of it.s inventor, to a general dynamic tneory, by which 
the whole motion of any conservative system is determined by 
means of a single function known as Hamilton’s Characteristic 
Function. It is the so-callcd action, and is a function of the 
co-ordinates and of a constant which is the sum of the kinetic 
and potential eneigies of the system. There are several special 
deiiartments of K. which have not here been touched upon, and 
will be mentioned merely for reference, such are hydrokinetics and 
electrokinetics, which are discussed under HYDRODYNAMICS and 
Electricity. Sec Thomson and 'I'ait’s NeUural Philosophy; 
Tait and Steele’s Dynamics of a Particle; Clerk Maxwell’s 
Electricity and Magnetism ; and the numerous elementary text¬ 
books upon mechanics and dynamics. 

King, the chief of a nation, first in rank and power, holding 
a permanent Ufe office, and, at least in the modem concejXion, 
personally irresponsible for his actions. He may be either here- 
ditaiY or elective, his power absolute or limited-; while the office 
il.self may be open to both sexes, or confined to males alone, alNi 
religious consecration may or may not lie es.senlial to its due in¬ 
vestiture. Still the germ of all kingship lies involved in llie 
word king, n-hich is identical with the Snnsk. janaka, * iather,’ 
both springing from the same root as the Eng. kin, the Gr. gems, 
and tlie Lat gigno. From the head of a liousehold the title 

{ lassed to the head of a clan, a tribe, a nation, the power of its 
lolders always increasing proportionately to the decrease in their 
number. The furtlier wc go back in the history of a people, tlie 
gi eater wc find to have lieen the number of petty kingdoms, the 
smallest of which was formed, probably, by tlie alisorption of 
states, similar in nature to, but smaller than itself. In this 
process of natural selection, two leading principles were at work 
—tlmse of election and hereditary succession. By the one the 
people had a voice in the appuiiiling of their leader; by the 
otlicr he must come of a cho.seii and divine stuck, lie must be 
able to claim founder’s kin witli Zeus or Woden. ’I'hiis only 
would he be the noblest of a noble line. At first the IL was 
the chieftain of his people, not the holder of a territorial dignity. 
We meet early with a K. of the English, an Emperor of the 
Romans, a Duke of the Norm.-ins, but such titles as K. ot Eng¬ 
land or France are cumparatively modern ; they belong to a 
later age when kingship had pas.scJ from chieftainship of a people 
to lordship of the soil. Only as lauds, originally held in trust 
for the nation, came to be looked on as the K.’s personal 
estate, did men begin to ask w'hy tiiose lands siiuuld not p.iss, 
like any other tenitorial possession, by a fixed law of succession, 
and Primogeniture (q. v.) became the rule of their transmission. 
Again, the conceptions of an Emperor (q. v.) were blended 
with those of a K., and tlic modern theory grew up by which 
the Crown is reg.arded as the fountain of justice, the original 
giantor of all landed properly, the source of the national assem¬ 
bly itself. In England, however, isolated from Roman influ- 
ence.s the primitive institution remained least altered. The 
eldest son of a deceased sovereign obtained a preference, but no 
more. We often speak of Harold, Stephen, and John as 
usurpers, but if they were such, then .Alfred, Eadward the Con- 
fessor, and, in more recent times, William 111 . and his successors 
were usurpers likewise. And as the English nation retained its 
elective rights, so too it retained its power of deposition. 'I'hrice 
before and twice since the Conquest has a K. been deprived of 
bis kingly office, whilst in three instances, though not formally 
deposed, he has been removed from all authority. Elsewhere, 
on tlic Continent, hereditary descent triumphed over election, 
and the more firmly establisltcd it became, the greater were the 
convulsions and alterings of old landmarks when from any cause 
it was once broken through. Hence, nowhere plainer than in 
England can modem kingship be traced to its primeval source. 
Here its stream may have widened and changed much of its early 
character, but it remains essentially the same waters, hemmed in 
by the same banks—Victoria is the descendant of Cer^c and 
Cymric, as her rarliameiit is the continuation of the West Saxon 
Witenageraot. See Freeman’s Comparative Politics (I^nd. 1873), 
and vol. L of Iris A'onuan Conquest {Oxi. 1870). 
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• Kingbird {Tyrannut intrefiidus), or Tyrant Flycatcher, 
t species of Imessorial birds belonging to the section Denti- 
m/rrr, end to the family MHScUapula or Flycatcheis. The 
K. arrives in the United States in April, and leaves on its 
southward journey at the close of autumn. It derives its popular 
name from its tyrannical and active habits. The plumage is 
Bshen-grn above; the head black, and provided with an erectile 
crest of leathers of an orange hue at their bases. The tail is 
black, ti]>ped with white j Uie under parts, of a greyish-white 
I hue. Tile average length is 8 inches. 

j King-chu, a walled cit^ of China, province of TIu-pe, on the 
I left bank of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. It lies [50 miles W. of Hankow, 
j and is of some miliury importance. I’op, 500,000. 

' TTl-n g Grab (Limulus), or Molucca Crab, the popular 
* name of a peculiar genus of Crus/aeeam, forming tlie type of a 
special order, that of the Xiphomra (‘sword-tailed’), whilst 
the curious extinct forms included in the order £urypUrida — 
such as tlie fterygolus—iXK nearly related to the living K. C. 
In these crustaceans the head and chest form a large convex 
buckler of liorse-shoe shape, bearing unstalked, compound eyes 
on its upper surface. The mouth has a small labium or upper 
lip, and six pairs of appendages in the foim of legs jirovided 
with nippiiig-claws, the bases of tliese legs being spinous, and 
serving .is jaws. The first pair of appendages represents tlic 
anUnnw or feeleis. Tlie abdominal segments—six in luimbcr— 
bear the gills and reproductive organs, coveicd by an operculum. 
on their under surface; and the ieUon or last joint of the body 
is [.rolonged to form a long spinous tail, from which the name 
Xiphosurix has lieen derived. 'I’liis tail is used by these crabs 
as a level in enabling them to alter their }iosition 111 the water. 
The I.wihIus polyphemui is the common species. The Iv. (hubs 
occur in the Indian and Jap.ancsc Scus, and aie also iuimU on 
the N. American coasts. Tlieir eggs are considered delicacies 
by the Malays, wlio use the spinous laila to form spoai-lieads. 

Eing'fisher, the name given to various Inscsxoriol birds be¬ 
longing lo tlie section Fissiiostres (tj. v.), 'i'he genus AlceJo, to 
which the common K. (A, isptda) licloiigs, is distinguished liy 
a long bill, the nostrils being of oblique foini, and covered by 
a plumed sr.aie. The second .and thud quills ate the loiigei.t. 
The tail is sliort, and the hinder toe stout and bio.id. Tliis 
biid is of ciunnion occurrenee in Biitain, and lla^ varying hues 
of d.ark gieen and glossy blue on the iqipcr parts, tlie undei 
parts bc'ng chestnut, and the thro.at and breast wliile. The 
average length is 7 inches. Tlie K. is usually of solitary haliiis, 
and may be known by its quick r.ipid fliglit on the lianks of 
livers, in which its characteiislic food is found. It is cxtrcniely 
deft in eatcliing fisli, and will -sit motionless foi long periods 
watcliing the water from the branch of a tree. Small fishes 
arc swallowed at once, prey of laiger bulk being dashed against 
stones so as to soften it prior to its licing swallowed. 'I’he 
nest is made in tlie banks of liveis, and is usually found in a 
deserted rabbit or rat liole. 'Hie eggs number from six to eight, 
and are of a pinkisli colour. Williin llic nest the rejected scales 
and bones of fishes may be fiund. 'I’he tiny K. (Alcyone 
pusilla) inhabits N. Australia and New Guinea, and resembles 
the common K. in lialnis. Its colour is blue. The azure K. 
(A, anirea) inhaliits New .S. Wales. Of other .species, one of 
the best-known is the lielted K. (Ccrylt Akvon') of N. America, 

which has a head-ciest of 
featlicrs, and is blue on the 
upper parts, a belt of blue 
crossing the chest. Its length 
is aliout 12 inches. The tri- 
dactylous K. (Ceyx tridaetyla) 
inhabits Java and the K. 
Archipelago generally; a well- 
known Australian form being 
the Hakym Saneta. The 
great African K. (Ceryle max. 
ima) is found in W. Africa, 
and attains a length of 15 
inches. Its colour is an ashen 
grey mottled with brown, 
liy the ancients the K. was 
credited with marvellous 
powers of stilling the tempestuous sea, and of bringing forth its 
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young upon a floating nest Hence has arisen the metapUoi 
‘ halcyon-days,’ &c. See Halcyon Days. 

Xing Geor^'a Bound, an inlet on the S. coast of Western 
Australia, containing a good roadstead and two .sheltered har¬ 
bours. The entrance is in 35* 6'S. lat, 118* K. long. The 
only present importance of K. G. S. is as a coaling station for 
the mail steamers runiiitig between Ceylon and Melbourne. 

Xinglake, Alexander 'William, the historian of the 
Crimean War, was born in 1811, and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. He practised at the Chancery bar from 1837 to 
1856, and was member fur Uridgewater from 1857 to 1S68. His 
first woik, Eolheti, a graceful and popular account of Eastern 
travel, appeared in 1844. He published the first two volumes 
of Ills Invasion of the Ctimea in 1863, the fifth, which deals with 
the battle of Inkerman, in 1875. A- cabinet edition, in 6 vols., 
is in course of ]>ubbcatioii; the fifth vol. appeared in June 1877. 
Eoth in literature and rarliamunt he has been a bitter opponent 
of French iniperialisin. 

King's Bench. Sec Qiiken’S Blncil 

King's Book. By 3C Henry 111 . c. 3, it is enacted tliat 
commissioners sliail be appointed in every diocese to certify the 
value of every ecclesiastical benefice and preferment, and accord¬ 
ing to this valu.ition tlie fiist-fruits and tenths were in future to 
be collected and paid. This valor euUsiasticus is what is called 
tlie K. B. A Iraiisciipt of it is given in Ecton’s Thesaurus and 
Bacon’s I.iber Kegis. But the whole of this document has been 
piiiited liy tlie commissionei'S appointed to examine into the state 
of tlie public records, and copies distributed to many imblic in¬ 
stitutions 

Kings, Books of, which are reckoned as one book in the 
MSS. ol the Hebrew Sciiptures, the division into two having 
been introduced from tlie I.XX. and Vulgate in the l6th c., are 
a continuation of tlie narrative of the Books of Samuel (q. v.). 
They contain the annals of the Israelites from the accession of 
Solomon (11. 1016) to tlic destruction of Jeioisalem by Neiiu- 

eliiuliiezzar ($87). See J EWS. Regarding the autlior of the Books 
of Kings, tradition—in the Talmud, Rabbis, and Christian Fathers 
—puiiiLs to Jerciiiiab, and the pioplietico-didaclic character of the 
linoks favours the o]>iiiioii, besides the similarity of 2 Kings 
xxiv 18, XXV. 30 to Jeremiah lii. Some find a difficulty, how¬ 
ever, ill the age of Jeremiah, who began to prophesy in the 13th 
year of Josiali, from which time till the carrying away of Jehuia- 
cliin was sixty-six years, and think it more probable tiiat the 
autlior was Ikarucli, who edited the Book of Jeremiah (q, v.). 

King’s College, Cambridge, w.as founded in 1441 by 
Henry VI. as an appendage to his earlier foumlatiuii of Eton 
College (q. V.), and reconstiiiited in 1443 nna much larger scale. 
Under the new statutes of 1861, it consists of a provost, at least 
forty-six fellows, and at least foi! y-eight scholars. The fellow¬ 
ships are open to all members .if tlie college who have taken 
their B.A., and whose standing after such degree does not ex¬ 
ceed three years. Of the seliolarsliips, twenty-fiiur of,f8o value, 
witli rooms, commons, and tuition free, are appropriated to the 
scholars of Eton; whilst the others, offSo, with free tuition, are 
open. 'I'lic college gives away eight exliibitions and fourteen 
prizes, and presents to thiity-eiglit livings. In 1876 it had 
tliirty-six undergraduates. Its chapel, the glory of Cambridge, 
was commeneed in 1446 and completed in 1532, and is in the 
Late I’cipendirular style. Its internal dimensions are—lengtli, 
209 feet; bieadlli, 45} ; height, 76. The fan tracery of its un¬ 
supported stone roof, the fifteen ancient stained-glass windows, 
and the richness of the carvings, tender this one of the finest 
pieces of architecture in England, 'flic remaining buildings are 
mostly of a later date. 

King's Counsel or Queen’s Counsel is a rank given to 
certain barristers in England and Ireland, and to certain ad¬ 
vocates in Scotland, 'i'he office is honorary, but it gives a right 
of precedence in all the law courts. 

King's County, an inland county in the province of Leinster, 
Ireland, lies between Kildare on the E. and Roscommon and 
Galway on the W., and is sepaiated from the latter by the 
Shannon. Area, 772 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 7S,goa It is 
bordered on the S. by the Slieve-Bloom Mountains, watered by 
the Brosna and the head streams of the Boyne and Barrow, occu¬ 
pied in great part by the Bog of Allen (q. v.), and traversed by 
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the Grand Canal and the Dublin and Galway Railway. Ex¬ 
clusively an agricultural county it has a good loamy soil in many 
parts, and is distributed (1871) as follows 130,583 acres under 
tillage; 222,680 in pasture; 8129 in plantatioit; 1733 under 
rivers and lakes; and 130,860 in waste, bog, mountain, &c. 
There is better farming Itere than in many other fiarts of the 
country; and the holdings are on an average of about 39 acres. 
Grazing is carried on extensively along the valley of the Shannon, 
and sheep-farming in the uplands in the N. bordering on W. 
Meath. Tlie county sends two members to Pailiankciit, and its 
chief town is Tnllamore. There are many Danish raths, ruined 
castles, and ecclesiastical remains, sucli as the Abliey of Clonmnc- 
noise (Irish Gael. Clain-mie-Aois, ‘the retreat of the sons of the 
noble,' or more probably, ‘the meadow of the son of Nos’), of date 
548. The great tribe of the (I'Connors were the former posses¬ 
sors of the country, which was assigned to English settlers and 
made shirelands in 1557 tinder the names of King’s and Queen's 
County in honour of i’hilip and Mary. 

Xing’s Evil. Sec Scrofula. 

King's or Queen’s Evidence. A rrimin.al allowed to 
Itecome a witness against an accomplice is so called. In Eng¬ 
land the admission is held to infer a piomise of recommendatinn 
to mercy. In Scotland, by the mere act of calling an .accomjdice 
as a witness, the prosecutor forfeits his title to pioceed against 
liim for the crime in question. 

Kingsley, Gbarles, was bom at Ilolnc Vicitrage, Devuii- 
chire, laili June 1819, entered Magdalen College, Cambtiilge, 
1840, was ap))(>itUcd citrate of Evcrslcy, Hampshire, 1842. and 
rector, 1844, and married at I lie same time a d.tiii;hter of Mr. 
Grenfell, M. I’, His liist publication was yilla,t;e Sermons. In 
1848 appeared the .Saint's Tragedy, of wliich Itunsen remarked 
that it proved the autlior capalile of continuing Sliakcspeare’s 
great series of historic dramas. Though wanting in definitoiies.s, 
It is a powerlul delineation in the poison ot Elizabeth of Hungary 
of the natural struggle of the pine alfection again.st the repres¬ 
sions and mortiftcaiions inciilealed by a medieval priesthood. 
Alton Lockt was published m 1849, is perhajis liis mo.st 
I powerlul work. It eained him tlic title of the ‘Chartist 
parson,' and contains vigorous descriplions of London liie 
among the working classes, willi sociological views suited to the 
author’s sympathies. Yeast followed in 1851, and developed 
the same prolilcms in reference to tlie agricultural labourers. 
It abounds with jiassnges of the most intense and in¬ 
dignant realism. Hvpalia in 1S53 and Weshvard Ilo! in 
1858 are historical novels, the former liandlmg witli inudi 
hrilliance and some inaccuracy the advance of early Christianity 
in the face of paganism, tlie latter, witli hery emphasis and 
intense realisation of tlie ciicumstances, painting the opening of 
the New World to the FUirabetlian voyagers. In 1859 K. was 
appointed Profes.sor of Modern History at Cambridge, Canon ol 
Chester (1869); and Canon of Westminster (1873). lie died at 
Eversley, January 23, 1875. After 1858 his natur.sl force began 
' to abate, but throughout tlie whole of liis works theie may be 
1 found an adniiiable vvhoIe.soDicne.ss of lone, an incisive honesty 
of expression, and an ardent, r, ivalric, yet practical enthusiasin. 
Among tlie best known of i.is other works are Sermons on 
National Sisijeels, Phaethon, Alescandria and iur Schools, Ctau~ 
eus. The Heroes, Two Years Ago, The IVater-Pabies, Hereumrd, 
Madam Hoao andIjidy Why; At Last: a Christmas in the West 
/ndies. K. w.ss a poet os well as a novelist and social reformer. 
Some of his lyrics ate among the truest anti tenderest written 
in modern times. O Mary, go and call the Caitle Heme ; 'ihree 
Fishers went .Sailing out into the West, &c., will long lie remem¬ 
bered and sung. See Chatles Niugsley; His Letters and Memo, 
ties of His Life, edited by ins wife ((.omd, 1876).—^Hextry K, 
brotlicr of tiic above, Itoru at Heine Vicarage, Devon, in 
1830, was eilucaietl at Worcester College, Oxford, anti lived in 
Australia from 1853 to 1858. He earned great popularity as a 
novelist, his cliief works being (Seoffrey Hamtyn (1859), A’avens- 
hoe (t86i), Austin Elliot (1863), Uhe Hillyars and Hurtons 
I (1865), Old Alarga'-et (1871), and Number Seventeen (1875), 
From 1869 to 1871 lie ciiiiwl the EJiuburgli Daily Keview. K. 

J died May 24, 1876. 

King'* Ityiui, or Lynn Regie, a port of England, in the 
county of Norfolk, on the right bank of tlie Great Ouse, 4 miles, 
above its entrance into the Wa.li, and 90 N.N.E. of London by 
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rail. It has several good churches, the W. Norfolk Hospital, 
and a grammar school There is a considerable export of agri¬ 
cultural produce, and the chief imports are coal, timber, wine, . 
spiiit-s, tobacco, hemp, and oilcake. In 1875 there entered 1 
and cleared the jmrt 1587 vessels, of 207,821 tons. Pop. (1871) 1 
17,266. ’fhe town returns two members to Parliament. ' 

Kings-of-Arms, the chief officers of the Heralds' College 
(q. v.), are three in number—Garter, Norroy, and Ciaienceux. ! 
Of these Garter (instituted 1417) is head, while Norroy and 
Clarcnceux are provincial kings of the country N. and S. of the ' 
Trent respectively. A fourth king-of-anns—Bath or Gloucester I 
—attached {1725) to the Older of the Bath (q. v.), and whose I 
jurisdiction extends to llie Principality of Wales, has no place in 1 
tlie Heraldic Cliapter. Scotland and Ireland have each their 
king-of-arms—l.yon (q. v.) in the former, and Ulster (g. v.) in | 
the latter country. I 

Kingfaton, the cajiital and chief commercial town of Jaflteica, 
lies on a splendid landlocked liarbour in the S.'W. of the ykid, 1 
12 miles S.W. of Spanish Town liy rail, and in a jiiain at the 
ba.ve of the Blue Mountains. It is supplied with good drinking 
water by a nmgiiificent aqueduct, has no important buildings, 
but is surrounded by rich sugar-plantations and numerous villas 
and gardens, 'riu; harbour is enclosed on the S. l.y a tongue of 
land, and is defended by several strong forts. In 1870 the value 
of tlie exports, mainly rum, sugar, tobacco, and dye-woods, was 
;£'i,263,i 62, and of the iiiiiioiis j^i,320,030. In spite of tlie 
land and sea breezes the climate is veiy hot, and there is much 
yellow fever. I’op. 35,000. K. was founded after I'ort Royal 
had been destroyed by the great earlbijuake of 1692, and named 
ill honour of William III. It was in great partdeslroycd liy fire in 
1782, and again in 1843. A bishopric was established here in 1856. j 

Kingston, a town of Canada, in the province of Ontario, on 
tlie lower extremity of the lake of that name, 95 miles S.W. of 
Ottawa, and 172 W.S.W. of Montreal by rail, is next to Quebec 
the most strongly fortified place in the Dominion. In 1870 it 
had .seventeen churclics of various denominations (including a 
Catholic and an Anglican catlicdral), three baiiLs, three news¬ 
papers, and numerous licnevolcnt and educational iieslitutions. i 
’There are fine wharves, well adapted for the large grain-shipping I 
trade, and extensive sliiii-yards, be.sldes foundries, machine and I 
piano factories, bieivi ries, tanneries, &e. With Queen’s Uiiiver- I 
sity (founded in 1841) was incorporated {1SO6) the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, llie former with eight, the latter 
with twelve profe.ssors. K. occupies tlie site of the old French 
fort of Firiiiieuac (1673-1758), the present city having been 
founded ill 1784 and incorporated in 1838. Pop. (1871) 12,407, 
wlio return two members—one to the llouse ol Commons and 
one to tlie Pioviiicial Parliament. 

Kingston-upon-TBames, a market-town of England, in 
tlie county of Surrey, 12 miles S.W. of London by rail, stands 
on the right bank of Uie 'Tiiames, which is here spanned by a 
five-arclied stone bridge and an iron railway viaduct. Besides 
the fine cruciform parish church, there are six district churches, 
a grammar-school, town-hall, &c. Malting is tlie leading in¬ 
dustry. The parish includes several imi>ortant suburbs, con¬ 
sisting mainly of villas, which have sprung up of late yeara 
F'rom antkiuities discovered near the town, it has been identified 
with tile Kom.m Tamesa; the first English name Moreford visis 
changer! to Cyningestun, from its being tlie coronation-place of 
the early English kings, the stone on which the monarch sal j 
during the ceremony now standing near the Assize Court, Pop. ' 
of municipal borough (1871) 15,263. i 

Kiugstowa, a seaport of Ireland, on Dublin Bay, 6 miles 
S.E. of Dublin l>y rail, is a place of growing importance, being 
the station for the Liverpool and Holyhead mails. Its harbour, 
constnicted in 1816 at a cost of upwards of £joo,ooo, has an i 
area of 251 acres, and is protected by two piers, 3500 and 4950 
feet in length. K. is also a fashionable watering-place, and has 
fine hotels, baths, villas, and racecourse, &c. The older name, 
Dunleary (Irish Gael. LaeghaMs Dun, ' the hill of Lziegbaiiv,’ 
king of Ireland in the time of St. Patrick), was changed to K. j 
in honour of a visit of George IV. in 1821, at which time it was 
a mere fishing village and collier haven. Pop. (1871) 16,378. 

Kingstoivn, the capital of the British Island of St Vincent, 
West Indies, on an inlet which forms a good harbour. It is well 
built and fortified, and has fine bolamcal gardens. Pop. 51x30; 
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^ Siacp'a Tellow, a pigment formed of a mixture of the 
sesqu. oxide and the golden yellow scMjui-sulphide of arMeuic. 

I See O&FIMKNT. 

. King-te-CSllizLg, a town in the province of Kiang>Si, China, 

^ on the Tchnng-Kiaiig, 56 inilcii fiom its entrance inio Lake 
I Pojang. It is the chief scut of the porcelain tiidusiry in the 
empire, and has a pop. of 200,000. 

I King'wood, a scarce and beautiful Brazilian wood lielieved 
I to be derived from a species of Valbeigia { 7 'ri/lolemga). 

I Kink'el, Johaua Gottfried, born iith August 1S15 at 
I Olicrkassel in Klieuish Prussia, ber.nme (1838) a pallor at lloim 
I and * Docent’ in Church History, but after his niarriage (S843), 

I chiefly studied the history of art, of which lie was made pro- 
j fessor in 1846, having published (1845) Die AlUhristikhe 
Kunstf the firi,t part of a great work never completed. K. was 
an active socialist in 1S48, but was seized (June 1849), and sen¬ 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment, from wliicli be escaped Nov- 
emjier 1850. Fur sonic years he tauglit in Kngland (lerman 
and the history of art, of which last lie became jirolcssor at 
Zurich in 1866. A collection of Gtdichlt by K. has passed 
through nine editions (1843-73), and a longer poem, OHo der 
SchUts, reached its 34th in 1875. 

Kin, Kext of. See Next of Kin. 

Kinnaird's' Head, a high piomonlory ne.ar Fi.ascibnr<di, on 
the N.K. coast o( Abonlccn, 20 miles Jt. of lianlf, with a Jigbt- 
lionse I io feet higli. 

Ki'nO, the name of various astringent gums. Tlic Inti Ian K. 
is derived fiom J'tfiocarpus ntarsupium, and llie African tioiii 

erinacciis, both laige trees licUmging to Ds^umitiour, It is 
exlracted by making incisions in tlie bark fiom wlricb tlie juice 
exudes, ami haidciiiiig into a brittle mass by cx|iosure to the 
air, is casdy broken into little angular shining fiaginciits of a 
bright niby colour, in which slate it come-s to iiiaikct. Several 
species of the Australian genus Eucalyptus, alst> yield a red 
resinous juice which consolidates into a stibslam e icseinbling 
K., and the dli.ik {Dii/ca frotuiosa) siqiplics laigcly Bengal K, 
used b) tlie natives for tanning leather. 'I'lie K. of lilalciia 
Mcdica i.s the Tiidi.in import obtained from /’. mat supium, and 
is einployetl in diairlitea, dysentery, &e., iiuicli as ciiUihu. It 
contains about 75 per cent, of tannic acid. 

Kinross’-Bhire, after ('l.ickinamuin tlie smallest county of 
Scotland, bounded on the N. amt W. by Perlbi.bbe, S. anti K. 
by hife, is 12 miles from N. to .S., and 13 fioin K. to W. 
Area, 78 sq. miles; j>op. (1S71) 7198. K. is mainly an un- 
diilatiiig tract of low lulls SMiroundiiig Loch Leven (q. v.), and 
drained by it. Tlie Ocliils skirt the N., and the Clelsb Jlills 
tlie S., wliile the Lomond Hills oemny the K The soil is in 
gcneial giavelly, but becomes iicher N. and W. of the lake, and 
the cbici form.'ition is Old Ked Sandstone, with coal measures 
ill the S. In 187O, 7630 acres wcie under corn, 4021 in giecii 
crops, 11,208 under various grasses, and S518 in )>cinianenl pas- 
title; while hor-.es numbered toil, callle 6133, sl'ci-p 23,155, 
and pigs 597. K. unites with Clacknian.iaii in sending a mem¬ 
ber to I’ailiamcnt. Kinross, the county town, 14 miles by rail 
fiuin Dunfermline, bad (1871) 1926, and Milnatlioit, 2 miics by 
rail to the N.K., 1312 inliabitaiits, cbiclly occupied in the manu¬ 
facture of tartan sliawls. 

KiztBale' (liish llael. Cfattmaile, ‘ head of the brine ’), a sea¬ 
port of Ireland, in the county oi L'otk, cii the lelt bank of the 
estuary of the Bandoii, which foims K. Haibour, and 14 
miles S.S.W. of Cork by rail. The slicltcred harbour .atTords 
anchorage for 300 vessels, but its ‘‘ircigii commerce lias licen 
wholly alisorlicd by Cork, wbile tlie fisliing-craft, wliicli in 
1850 numbered 798, had in 1875 fallen to barely lialf that mini- 
l>er. K. is, however, a miicli-frcquented bathing-place, and has 
a town-hall, barracks, assembly-rooms, &c. It returns one 
inemlier to Pariiament. Pop. (1871) 5530; of parliamentary 
liorough (including part of Ringcuran) 7050. K. is an ancient 
place, having given title to the i)e Courcy family since 1181. 
It was burnt m 1594, seized by the Sjiuniards in 1601, apd was 
tlie place where James II. landed fiom P'rance in 1689. 

• Kintyre'. See Cantirf.. 

Kiosk', an eastern garden pavilion, open on all sides, and 
■urmounted by a dome cuppoiied on pillars; also, a latticed 


chaniber, projecting fioin the uppei stuiy of a building, common 
in Turkish and Persian palaces. 

Kip'tshak, orDeshti-K {i.e., '.Steppe of K.'), the name 
given by Laslcrii writers in the Middle Age., to the wide district 
watered by tlieluwci Ural, Volga, Don,and Dnieper,and inhabited 
by rude nomads, cbiclly of Turkish stock, but lieiter known as the 
name of the western cjuarfci of the em|)iic of Cengliis Khan, 
which fell to his eldest son Jujy, ami wliicli stietchcd from the 
interior of European Russia and tlie Cauctisus eastwards to Dzun¬ 
garia, and from Siberia southwards to the Caspian, tlie Ural, 
and the Sir. Jujy died eaily, but his successor Batu conquered 
all the rest of Russia, and made bis way to Silesia. The K. 
empire or teiritory of the "(lolden Horde’ (from Mongol ordo, 
'a tent'), was broken up in the 15th c. into tlie khanates of 
Kasan, Astrakhan, and Krim, which passed into Russia re¬ 
spectively in 1552, 1554, 1783. 

Kir'by, Rev. 'William, was bom at Witiicsbiun, Suflulk, 
I9lh Scpienibcr 1759, educated at Cains College, Cambridge, 
and took Indy oidcis m 17.S2, From his mother be received the 
fust initiative towards zoological study. In 17S8 K. became a 
member of the f.innai.iii Society, wbicli was newly started, con- 
tiibutcd (1793) A Dcsiriptwft of 7 htee Aetv Sjtectes oj JHrudo, 
and oilici papers during tlie next few years. A Monograph Con- 
ctrning hnghih Jiees appealed (1802); The jntrodnetion to 
Enlomoloi^', written along with Spence (1S26); Uabtts and 
ImtinUs of Antmah (1.S30), a Bridgewater treatise. K, was 
honorary pre-idenl of tlic Entomological Society, P'ellow of t’ c 
Royal anil Ccogr.ijiliical Societies, .and corresponding incnilier 
of many foreign societies. He died 14th July 1850. K. was a 
good oliscivcr, liul Ills contributions to science were made chiefly 
fioin the pictuicsqne and anccdolical point of view. See P'rcc- 
man's J.ijc of the kev- IE. K, (Lond. 1852). 

Kirch'lieim ('Kiikbome’), a town in the Daimiie district 
of ilie kingdom of Wiirtcnilierg, on the Neckar, 15 miles S.E. 
of Slnttgrt, willi wbicfi it is connected by railway, has the 
largest wool-maikct in S. (.lerinaiiy, and mamifaclures woollens, 
linens, and iiiacbincry. 'I’lie aniesti.d castle of the Dukes of 
Tetk is 6 mile, distant. )’op. (1875) C1I97. 

Kirg'his', a nomadic ]'eoplc of Tinkisli lace who oirnpy a 
vast icgioii of Oiilial Asia known as llie K. slcp|)cs, sliclcliiiig 
fiom tlic Caspian to the Altai Mountains, .and from the Sea 
of Aral to the rivers 'J'obol ai.il Iilisli. 'I'lie K. are akin 
ill language and lace to tlio Uzbeks, and are divided into 
(lie two great branches ot the K.-K.azaks or KiuzaUs, and 
the Kai.a-K. (‘Black K.’). Tlie J-aia-K., c.allcd Bunik liy 
the Cliiiiesc, and Dikok.iniaimiye by tlic Jliissian,, dwell 
|i.atlly 111 Dziin;'.ari.a and Tmkcslin, and jiartly in tlie E. portion 
of the Altai Mouiitaiiis. 'j'licy foim tlie two distinct tribes of 
ilic On and the SA, which agair. .m- sidit into many minor divi- 
sion.s, and which aie not held to/ ilicr by tlie .slightest bonil of 
union. 'J'hc K-Kazak.s, alioiit 450,000 in nunilAr, are for the 
most p.art subject to Bus.si.i, and nic divided into the three 
hordes -tlic (.beat Ilorde.s (L’lil-djils), dwelling on llie S. of the 
lake of B.dk.ish, toward tlie kdee nl Issik-kdl; the Middle 
Horde between Balkash and Omsk in Kilxiria, and 

the Little Horde (A’utehut-djils), scattered as f.u W. as Tasli- 
kend and the river Chui. 'J he K. aic wandering herdsmen or 
sheplierdii, and live in and hibiiias, or lelt tents; they 

aie excellent brcedeis of latlle, and their food is mostly prepaied 
fium milk. The various tribes, especially those of the Kazaks, 
arc much given to robbing and figluing with each other. Tlie 
men arc usually below middle size, but are strong and hardy, 
and have liigli cheek-bones, and eyes deep-set, amt slightly 
ubln|uc. Tlic women, who do most of the work, aie frequently 
baiidsome. An intoxicating beverage is made from sour mare's 
milk. Mohammedanism is the nominal religion, but tliere are 
no priests or mosques, and the faith only shows itself in a fcw 
litcs and crremonic.s. In the beginning of the present century 
the K, were tlcsericdly known as ‘the slave-hunters of the 
steppes,' as they legularly attacked caravans and sold their cap¬ 
tives III the markets of Khiva and Bukhara. See Zaleskij's 
La I'te des Steppes Kirghisfs, Descripttons, Rkits, et Comet 
(I’aris, 1865): Atkinson’s Travdt, &c. (Lond. i860); Herz 
W^er’s A’asen in den Sleppen (Leips. 1864), and Hcllwald's 
Kussen in CenAal-Asien (Eng. traiisl. Lond. 1874). 

Kirkcald'y, a town of Scotland, in Fifesliirc, on the N. shore 
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of the Finh of Forth, and a station on the North British Railway. 
With its suburbs, it is about three miles in length, and is hence 
known as the 'Lang Toun.’ Its chief manufactures are linen, 
spun flax, and jute, wax-cloth, iron-wares, and pottery. The 
harbour, wliicli is commodious, was enteied in 1873 by 1175 
vessels of 78,392 tons, and cleared bv 2611, of 242,402 tons. 
The exports are linen and yams, coals, &c., and the imports, 
flax, grain, and timber. Together with £)ysart, Kinghorir, and 
Burntisland, K. semis one memlicr to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 
12,422. K. belonged to the abbots of Dunfermline from 1334 
to 1450, and shortly after the latter dide was made a royal burgh, 
having ite charter ratified by Charles 1 . in 1644, Adam Smilli 
was born here. 

Kirkcu'dbrightuhire, or The Stewartry of Eirkcud- 
bright, a county in the S. of Scotland, bohnded N. atwlN.W. 
by Ayrshire; S.W. by Wigtownshire and Wigtown Bay; S. 
and S.Ii. by the Solway ; and E. and N.E. by Dumfriesshire. 
Area, 934 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 41,839. K. stretches 44 miles 
from E. to W., and from N. to S. 40 miles. 'I'liu surface is in 
general hilly and even mountaiftuiis, especially in the N. \V. and 
JV., where Merrick rises to 27114 feet, the Khinns of Kells to 
2688 feet, Cairnsmuir of Deugli to 2612 feet, and Blacklarg to 
1950 feet. In the S.W. Cairnsmuir of I<'lcel reaches 2331 feet, 
and in the S.E. Criffcl l8oo feet. The principal rivers are the 
Cree, liclween K. and Wigtownshire, the Ken (wiih its affluent 
the Dee), widening into l.ocli Ken, on its way to the .Solway at 
Kirkcudbright, the Urr, and the Nith, separating the S.E. of K. 
from Dumfriesshire. Tliere are numerous small lakes. Most of 
the rocks belong to the I..bwcr Silurian ; but many of the moun¬ 
tains are granite. One-fourth of the surface is arable, but tiie 
upland districts afford good pasturage. In 1876,32,618 acres wci e 
under com, 17,610 in green crops, 47,444 under various glasses, 
and 7 Si 062 hi permanent pasture. Horses numbered 53G6 ; 
cattle 41,229 ; sheep 369,334 ; pigs 7444. K. i.s traversed Imm 
Dumfries to Newlon-Slcwart by the Caledonian Railway. Tlie 
towns are Kirkcudbright, the county town, on the Dec estuary, 
with a pop. of (1871) 2464, Maxwclltown, a portion of Dumfries, 
with (1871) 4198, and Caslle-Uouglas, willi (1871) 2210 inhabi¬ 
tants. The county sends one mcmber lo Parliament. 

Blirk'dale Cave, a remarkable cavern in the Oolitic lime¬ 
stone ill the vale ofPiekering, Yorkshire. It was discovereil in 
1821, is about 230 feet long, and contains the remains of extinct 
species of mammals, whidv were first de.sciibed by Buckland in 
hts Reliqua Diluviatut. Amongst them are the bones of ele¬ 
phants, hippopotamuses, iliinoceruses, cave-bears, hyuiiias, 
tigers, horses, a.c. 

Eirkliani, a market-town in Lancashire, Knglaiul, 2 miles 
N. of the kibble cstiiaiy and 24 miles N.W. of Manchester, 
makes cottons, sailcloth, and sacking. Pop. (1871) 3393. 

Kirkintill'och (a corruption of the Celtic Caerpentulack, 
' the fort at the end of the ridge’), a market-town m Dumbarton¬ 
shire, Scotland, 6 miles by rail N. E, of Glasgow on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, with calico-works, mines of ironstone and 
coal, and stone quarries. 

Kirk Eilias'ia, or Sat sn'ta-EkkleB'i6s (‘forty churches'), 
a town of Turkey, in tile vilayet of Pklime, 32 miles K. of Adri- 
anople. It carries on an active trade in wine, com, cheese, and 
butter, and is famed for its sweetmeats picparcd fiom grapes 
and walnuts. Pop. 14,000. 

Xirk-BrOad means in Scotland a path used by the inhabit- 
ants of mral districts for going to church. Such use, if ancient, 
prevents the proprietor of the land tiirough which the K.- 1 C 
runs from shutting it against the public. 

Eirk-Sessioa is an ecclesiastical court in Scotland com- 
posed of the ministers and elders of a parish. It can sus¬ 
pend any one from the privileges of tlie church, to which it 
can also restore liimn The K.-S. sometimes exacts fines from 
persons convicted of breach of church discipline, by threat of 
cliurcli censure or other spiritual punishment; but they have no 
legal power to impose a fine. An appeal from its decision lies 
to the Presbytery, thence to the superior eccle.siastical courts of 
Scotland, the provincial synod and General Assembly. 

Kxk^aU, the largest towij in the Orkneys (q. v.l, lies on 
the N. shore of Pomona or Mainland, 35 miles N.E. of Thurso, 
and 24 from Duncaiisby Head. Ju trade is increasing. In 


1871, 1316 vessels of 9Si7o6 tons entered the port; clearer, 
1212, of 88,080 tons. The catliedral of St. Magnus, said to 
have been founded by Jarl Hakon in 1138, is a cruciform build¬ 
ing in the Norman and early English styles, 226 feet long and 
56 feet wide. Kirkevaag (Kirkjuvagr, ‘Kirk Bay'), as K. was 
called in the middle ages, when the Orkneys were under 
Norway, was the residence of tlie jarls of Orkney, Ruins still 
exist of their palace, and of the bishop’s residence. Fop. (1871) 
2261;. 

Kirsch'waaeer (‘cherry water'), a liqueur prepared in 
Germany, Holland, and Denmark, from the juice ot cherries 
mixed in equal proportion with strong spirit and sweetened 
with’sugar. The liqueur is often flavoured with essential oil of 
bitter almonds and other aromatics; but in some cases the ripe 
cherries are ground up with their stones, tlie kernels of which 
communicate to the juice the same flavour as hitter almonds. 
See Maraschino. 

Xischenev', the capital of the government of Bessarabia, 
Russia, on tlie malarious Byk, an affluent of the Dniester, 93 
miles N.W. of Odessa by rail. It lies in a liilly and finely 
wooded district, and has fourteen churches, a government 
library, many fountains, a theatre, and a large trade in wheat, 
linseed, tallow, cattle, toliacco, &c. Its wine is famous. Pop. 
(1870) 102,427, extremely mixed, and in great ])art consisting of 
Jews. K. was little more than a village when it passed to 
Russia in 1812. It was the rendezvous of the Russian army, and 
the place where tlie dcclaiation of war against Tuikey was pro- 
chaiiiicd, April 1S77. 

XLisfalu'dy, Sandor, a M.ig)'ar poet, was born at Sumegb in 
Hungary, 22d September 1772, studied at Raab and Preslmrj.', 
entered tlie Austrian army, and saw some active .service, after 
uhich he retired loan estate in 1801, and devoted himself to the 
eultivatioii of poetry. Keterga Szcreltm, Koldog Szettltm, two 
volumes of lyiieal ])octry, fir.'-t established his repiif.alion, which 
w.as afterwards sustained in Regekc—d Magyar Elbidobbl (‘Talcs 
of the Old Hungarian Times’), and perpeln.aled in certain his¬ 
torical dramas, t.g., Janus JlnnyaJi, and I.aUislaus the Cumanian, 
still rejiresentecl upon the stage of his native country. K. died 
at Siimegli, 30th October 1844. His woiks weie published in 
8 vols. 1833-38.—EarolY K., brother of the preceding, was 
born March 19, 179O, ami died at I’esth November 21, 1830. 
He i.s the fonndei of the national dram.n, and an admirable 
writer of comedy. His best pieces may be studied in a German 
translation by Gaal (^Theater tier Magyaren, Mumi, 1820). K.’s 
collected works were published in 10 vols. in 1831. The chief 
Hungarian litciary society ha.s been named after tlie brothers K. 

Kiahengurh' (Krishnagarh, ‘fort of Krishna’), the chief 
town of the native state of the same name in Rajpulana, India, 
21 miles N.E. of Nusserabad. It is a walled town, strongly 
situated on a range of granite hills.—The stale of E. has an area 
of 724 sq. miles; pop. 105,000; revenue, ;£'30,ooo. In considem- 
tion of losses in transit dues sustained owing to the opening of 
the Rajputana liailway, the British pay annually ;^2O0O. The 
ruling family Viraiiched cIT from that of Jodlipore in 1394. 

Eishm, an island in the Persian Gulf, near the entrance, 
separated from tlie coast of Laristan by Clarence Strait, 3 to 8 
miles broad. It is 53 miles long, and from 9 to 32 miles broad, 
is sterile and broken by sandstone hills, except in the N., where 
a black loam yields com, vegetables, and fiuit (especially dates) 
in large qiianlities. Jackals and antelopes abound, and in the 
S. of the island are extensive salt caves. K. formeily had 
.seventy small towns and villages, and a pop. of 20,000, but 
owing to the de|)rrdations of pirates, the towns have now 
dwindled to thiee—K., Laft, and Basidohe—and the pop. to 
aliout 5000, mostly Arabs. 

Eiahnugg’ur (Krishna-nagar) the chief town of the dititrict 
of Nuddea, Bengal, British India, on the left bank of the navi¬ 
gable river Jellinghi, 64 miles N. of Calcutta: pop. (187a) 26,7Sa 
It is famous for the manufacture of muslin, and of human figures 
moulded in clay. There is a Government c6Uege here with 
English professors, teaching up to the standard of the B.A. 
examination. It is attended by 150 pupils, and costs about 
£yxo a year. The Rajah of K. ranks as one of the leading 
Hindus and pufost BrahminOiin Bengal. 

EialjaF, a fortified towt; of Russia, in the gti&enunent of 
Stavropol, Cis-Caucosia, 4$ miles from the mouth of the Terek, 
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g eaves cotton and silk, and has a brisk trade in fish, wine, and 
rani!/. Pop. (1870) 10,000. 

XIm, August, a Prussian sculptor, bora Xlth October 
1803, at Paprotan, near Pless in Upper Silesia, was a pupil of 
Kauch and afterwards of Tieck. lie had already modelled a 
number of designs for churches and other public buildings after 
the designs of Schinkel, when in 1839 he exhibited the model of 
his famous Amazon group. This was received with enthusiasm; 
the 40,000 thalers necessary for its completion was subscribed, 
and the work placed on the stairs of the Museum in Berlin, 23 d 
June 1843. K. sent a model of it to the English Exhibition of 
which excited great attention and was'bought by America. 
His other chief works are an equestrian statue of Friedrich the 
Great at Breslau, statues of Friedrich Wilhelm III. at Potsdam 
and at Kdnigsberg, of St. Georg in the Schlosshof at Berlin, 
and of St. Michael at Babelsberg. K. died 24th March 1S65. 

Kim'iug^u, the most frequented bathing>place in Bavari.!, 
lies picturesquely in the valley of the Franconian Saale, 30 miles 
N.N.E. of WUrzburg by rail, and is surrounded by wooded 
mountains. Its three springs aie the Kakoczy, of which 300,000 
bottles are exported annually; the Pandur, a powerful salt-water 
impregnated with salt, used both for baths and drinking; and 
the Narbrunnen, resembling the seiters water. The healing pro¬ 
perties of the waters were known in the i6th c., when the place 
came under the protection of the Prince and Bishops of VVurz- 
burg. At the beginning of the present century K. was a mete 
valley, and it is now visited annually by 10,000persons, and has 
a resident pop. (1875) of 3176. The Piu^sians here defeated the 
Bavarians, loth July 1866 

Ki8t'iia,''an important river in S. India, which properly re¬ 
ceives this name aifer the junction of the Tungabndra and Bliima 
with the Krishna (xiV), a short distance below the town of Kur- 
nool. These Ihtee rivers drahi llie S. Mahratta country and the 
Deccan. The K. rises in the W. Ghauts, N.I';. of Bomliay, only 
40 miles from the Arabian Sea, and after a S.E. course of 800 
miles falls into 'he Bay of Bengal by three months S. of Masuli- 
patam. The area of its basin is 94,500 sq. miles. In its upper 
comse, and on the hanks of its tributai ies, many minor irrigation 
works have been constructed ; and the great scheme, formed by 
an anicut or weir at the head of the delta, is intended to supply 
430,000 acres. TJie whole K, valley, however, has been the 
scene of tlie greatest suffering during the famine of 1877. I'be 
stream is useless for navig,ation.—S. district, which has been 
formed out of the old districts of Ma.sulipat.am and Guntoor, at 
tlie mouth of the K. River, has an area of 8036 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 1,453,374. The land is swampy and exposed to cyclones; 
the staple ciop is rice. The chief town is Masulipatam. 

XUt, a general terra for ail regimental neccs.sarie5 except arms, 
uniform, and nccoutremeiii.s. All approved recruits receive a 
free K., the articles of which they are bound to replace if injured 
or lost. Before l 8 S 5 soldiers had to pay for their K. from the 
high bounty then given. 

mt, a small pocket violin. 

iUteb'eu-Oarden is the garden ground appointed for the 
■ cultivation of culinary vegetables, fruit-.shrnbs, and fruit-trees, 

; It should be so pbteed with regard to the kitchen departments of 
a house as to admit of intercommunication without bringing the 
, oi>eratoTS or operations into view of the family. Size is regulated 
■ by the family wants, and a rectangular form is recommended, the 
area being enclosed by walls, with, if necessary, plantations 
forming an outer belt to break the force of high winds. The 
; most durable surface is one that Is level, open, and airy. A 
I forcing department, a frame ground, and a reserve ground, are 
aei^paniments to every complete K.-G. The more delic.ite 
. fruit-trees are always placed and trained against the walls, and 
. the hardier descriptions and fruit-shrubs are planted in the 
• open garden—as standards, dwarfs, or espaliers. 'Fhe herteceous 
, vegetables are of two kinds 5 (r) perennials which remain several 
' ^****v5J*** ■“cJ' as asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, 

1 strawb^M; (3) the more numerous crop of annuals or biennials, 
many of which only occupy the soil a part of the year. The im- 
poitant object to be attended to ui arranging the system of croiis 
’ If greatest quality and the bifet quality of tne 

" desired kinds of produce at the least possible expense of labour, 
jl time, and manure. See Horticulturb. 


ISkite (Milvm), a well-known genus of Raptorial birds, the 
common species of which—Afiftwr regalis —may be readily dis- 
tin^isiied by the long, forked, 
or divided tail. The K. was 
formerly much more common 
than at the jpresent time, the 
advance of civilisation and the 
culture of land having caused 
this bird to become compara¬ 
tively rare. In the genus 
Milvus, the bill is strai^t at , 
its base, and curved towards 
its tip. The wii^ are long, 
their third and murth. quills ' 
being longest. The tarsi are 
short and scaly. The common 
K. attains a length of 20 
inches, the general colour being 
reddish-brown. The food consists of mice, rabbits, hares, and 
the .smaller birds, whilst this bird is also known to be an expert 
fisher. The eggs, numbering two or three, are white, tinted witli 
brown; and the nest is generally buih in hi^h trees. The Ara¬ 
bian K. (Af. Aisyptus) closely resembles its European neighbour. 
Tlie swallow-tailed K. {Elanoides /urcatus) inhabits Americs, 
but has been occasionally found in Britain. It is nearly allied 
to the falcons, and is coloured white and black. Another 
American species is the letinia MississipAensis, or Mississippi K.; 
whilst the Govinda 1 C (Afilvus Govinaa) is common in India. 



Kite. 


Kit-Eat Club, an association founded about 1688, which 
took its n.nTie froiA its meeting at Christopher or Kit Kat's, a 
pa.stry-cook in King btreet, Westminster. From a purely con¬ 
vivial meeting it came in the reign of Anne to be associated 
with Whig principle.s and the upholding of the Protestant suc¬ 
cession, its forty-three members at that period including Marl¬ 
borough, Walpole, Addison, Steele, Garth, &c. Kneller painted 
the portraits of his brother members in three-quarters length— 
whence the title kit-kat applied to that species of portrait—and 
engravings of his paintings, with mcnioir.s of the club, were pub¬ 
lished in 1821. See the Qiinrtvrly Kevinu, vol. xxvi. 


Eitt'iwoke Gull {Larus tridactylus), a species of Laridit nr 
Gull (q. V.) named from the sound of its cry, is common round 
(he British coasts. It is white on the head and neck, and sil- 
very grey on the back, the wings being variegated with black 
■and white. The average length is i6 inches. The hinder toe 
i'' represented by a mere horny tubercle—hence the specific 
name tridactylus or ‘ thrce-loed,' The eggs number three, and 
are of a brownish olive colour. Tlie K. G. is found in the 
Mediterranean and Caspian Seas, but is a typical nortbern biid. 

Kitt'o, John, D.D., a Biblical writer, the son of a jobbing 
mason, was born at Plymouth, r.'i.‘cember 4, 180^ Having be¬ 
come deaf at the age of twelve, his youth was^gpent in great 
misery in a workhouse. Mr. Groves, a dentist of Exeter, took 
him as assistant in 1824, and subsequently sent him to a mis¬ 
sionary college. After a residence as a missionary at Malta he 
snent four years (1829-33) with Mr. Groves in Eastern travel. 
From his return till his death, 2Stli November 1854, he worked 
incessantly (usually fourteen hours a day) at Biblical Literature. 
Many of his works are standanl authorities. Among the best 
are the Pictorial Bible (1838; new ed. 1855); the Cyclopeedia 
of Biblical Literature (1850; 3d ed. by Dr. \V. Alexander, 
3 vols., Edin. 1870), and Daily Bible TUustrations (1849-53). 
See Afemoirs byj. E. Ryland, with CritiecU Estimate irj Vxo. 
fessor Eadie (1850). 

Eiwi-Kivri. Sec Apteryx. 

Eiafil-Irmak' (‘red river’), the ancient Halys, a river of 
Turkey in Asia, rises on the Kosse Dagh, 97 miles W. by N. of 
Ersingan, flows first S.W., then N.W., ^iid finally N.E. to the 
Black Sea, 40 miles E. of Sinope. It has a length of 450 miles. 

Kizil-Kum' (Turk. ‘ red sand'), the desert of Turkestan, 
between the Sfr-Daria and Amu-Datia, is a plain of reddish- 
brown sand which is here and there heaped up m hills by storms. 
It is over 40 miles broad, and its only vegetation is one kind of 
grass, and a scanty bush that sometimes reaches a height of 10 
feet. The margin, called Ak-Kamish, b god grazing land, on 
which the Kirghiz feed their herds. 
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KSl«n (Norse, ‘The Keel’), the watershed stretching be¬ 
tween Sweden and Norway from the Finmark to Roraai, with 
numerous peaks 6000 feet high. 

Xlae'eafurt iClmidU Forum), the capital of Carinthia, 
Austria, 160 miles S.W. of Vienna by rail, on the Glau, and 2 
miles E. of the lovely Wbrlher See, with which it is connected 
by a canal. The town is nearly square, and promenades occupy 
the site of the fortifications, destroyed by the French in 1809. 
The chief buildings are the parish church, with a tower 288 
feet high, the archiepiscopal palace, and the 14th c. Standehaus 
(‘house of the estates ’). There are two gymnasia, a theological 
college, a seminary, school of engineemig, and a deaf and 
dumb asylum. K. has the largest white-lead manufactory in 
Austria, besides leather, cloth, and tobacco industries. Pop. 
(1869) 12,285. 

EUaplca, Qyorgy (George), a Hungarian general, was born 
April 7, 1820, at Temesvar, entered the army and became (1842) 
BUD- lieutenant in a Hungarian regiment of guards, rose (1847) 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and (1848) on the outbreak of 
the Hungarian revolution acted ns general in the struggle against 
Austria. During the provisional government K. became Mini- 
Bter of War ; but the most iirilliant point in his career was the 
heroic defence of Komorn (1849) after Vilago.s had capitulated, 
a defence which was varied by the famous soitie of August 3, in 
which he cut in twain the Austrian lines, and which he only 
ceased to sustain upon honourable terms being granted him by 
General Haynaii. In 1850 were published the Memoirs of K. 
and (1851) The National War in Hungary and Transylvania. 
K. unsuccessfully attempted to stir up a revolution in Hungary 
in 1866, undertook the reorganisation of the Turkish army in 
1873, and in 1877 sided with the Turks in their straggle with 
Russia. 

BUfip'rotb, Hoinrioll TuliuS, the son of a ceU-brated Ger¬ 
man chemist, was born October 11, 17S3, at IJerIm, tnuglit him¬ 
self Chinese before he was sixteen, studied at Halle (1800 2), 
started the Asiatisches Magazin at Dresden, and attracted the 
attention of scholars. In 1804 K. went to St. Petersburg, wlicre 
lie laboured in behalf of the Academy of Sciences at Oriental lan¬ 
guage and literature. lie travelled as far as the Chine.se frontier 
(1806), and on his return was nominated extraordinary acade¬ 
mician, granted a pension, and admitted into the ranks of the 


left Russia in 1812, having oeen previously oepiiveti 01 ms 
honours. At the Isle of Elba he oncrisl his services to Napo¬ 
leon, and for some time lived upon his pen at Paris, until 
Humboldt in 1816 procured him the professorsliip of Asiatic 
languages and literature tit the University of llerlin. K. died tit 
Paris, August 20, 1835. His extraordinary sagacity, penetration, 
and erudition piake him one of the gieatest linguists of this cen¬ 
tury. He wrote with the same clearness and facility in French 
as m German, and has left important works in both longues. 
Feise in den Kaukasus und Ceorgien in den jtahren 1S07-8; 
Arehiv fiir die Asiatische Literatur, Gesehiehie nnd Spraeh-Kunde 
(1810); Abhandhmg uher die S/r,uhe und SchriJ^l der Uiguren 
(1820); Asia Vclyglotta (1823-29), are among Ins German con¬ 
tributions. Tableaux ITistoriques de tAsie depuis la Monarchic 
de Cyrus fasqu’h nos yours (1S24); Mim -'rot relatifs A FAsie 
(1827-28); Magasin Asiatiqne (1827); .{istoire du Kachuiir 
(1825) ; Lettre A M. ChampoUion le yrune, are some of his con¬ 
tributions in French. See Landres-e, Notice Jlisteriqne et T.itli- 
raire sur A". ; Fischer, Denksehri/t auf A" ; Merlin, Catalogue 
de la JSibliothlque de M. K. (Par. 1839). 

Slatt'au (Czech, Nlafovy), a town of Bohemia, on tlie Brad- 
lenka, 25 miles S. of Pilsen.’caiTics on a cloth-weaving industry. 
Pop. (1869) 7734. 

Xlaus'enburg (M.agyar, Kolosvdr, * the enclosed fortress ’), 
a town of Transylvania, on the Szamos, 106 miles E.S.E. of 
Grosswardein by rail, consists of a walled inner town, surrounded 
by five suburbs. The cathedral, built by Sigismund (1414), was 
restored by Matthias Corvinus, and there are three gymnasia, a 
university (founded 1872), a Hungarian theatre, &c. The chief 
manufactures are lobaccOj cloth, paper, and faience pottery, and 
in the neighbourhood aie important rock-salt works. Pop. (1869) 
26,382. K. is the Claudiopolis of the Romans. 
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Slaxis'tlwl, a town of Hanover, in the Ober-Harz, 25 milw 
N.E. of Gdttingen, and 1792 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the vitinity are several silver, lead, zinc, copper, and iron mines 
(the Geoig Wilhelm mine is 2135 feet deep), giving employment 
to most of the inhabitants. K. is the seat of the Government 
mining administration, and its Beig-schole contains a large col¬ 
lection of models and minerals. Most of the houses are of wood, 
and the surrounding country is bleak and sterile. Along with 
Zcllerfeld, from which it is separated by the Zellbach, K. has a 
pop. (1S75) of 8548. 

Sle'ber, Jean Baptiste, French republican general, was 
liorn at Strassburg, 6th March 1753, entered a military school at 
Munich, and while there attracted the attention of Kaunitz, who 
appointed him to a lieutenancy in his own regiment. Findit^ 
promotion'in the Austrian arm^ too slow for penniless soldiers, 
K. soon resigned his commission, and lived for_ a time in ob¬ 
scurity as inspector of public buildings at Belfort in Elsass. But 
in 1792 lie was again induced to take arras, this time as a 
jirivate, and in the French army. Soon he became adjutanl- 
mjijor. At the defence of Mainz his bravery gained him the 
rank of adjutant-commander, mid ultimately of brigade-general. 
Twice defeating the Vendeans, once at Mans, and once at 
Savenay in 1 795 , lie was placed at the head of tliree divisions of 
the army of the Nortli, and again proved victoi ions at Fleurus, 
Marcliiennes, Mons, Louvain, and Mmstricht. Jealous intrigue 
then com])clled him to retire from active service, and lie quietly 
passed the leisure thus gained in writing his memoirs. Erelong, 
however, lie hastened at the call of Bonaparte to Egypt, accom¬ 
panying his chief on the .Syrian expedition, capturing El-Arish, 
and gaining tlie Iirilliant victory of Mount Tabor. At the battle 
of Aboukir lie also distinguished himself. Left by Bonaparte in 
command of tiie army in Egypt, K. at the convention of El- 
Arish Consented to evacuate the countpi with his troops. Ad- 
inir.sl Keith was unable to fulfil certain promises made to the 
French by Sir Sidney Smitli; and K., indignant at what he 
m counted a breach of honour, called upon his men to fight once 
more. The Turks were rout^ with great slaughter at Heliopolis, 
and the Trench were in liope/of again conquering Egypt. ButK, 
fell by the hand of a Turkish assassin on the 14th of June 1800. 
See Pajol’s A', sa Vie, sa Carrespondame (Par. 1877). 

Blenz'e, Leo von, a German architi-ct, born zqtli Fclirnary 
1784, in the principaiity of Ilildcshcim in Hanover, after an 
ediic.ation in I’aiis and Italy, became m 1808 architect to Jeiome 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, and in 1815 entered the service 
of Maximilian 1 . of B.avarin, for whom and his successor Ludwig 
I. he built in Munich the Glyptolhek (1816-30), Odeon, Kriegs- 
ministeriuni, Duke Max’s Palace, the Ikazahr, Old Pinakolhek 
(1826-36), Royal Palace, Rithmeshalle (1853), Wailialln (1830- 
42), and Pi-opylma (1862). During a visit to Greece in 1834, 
K. devised the plans for the rebuilding of Athens, and in 1839 
he was invited to St. Petersburg to superintend the coustruc- 
imn of St. ls.aac’s Church and the Czar’s Palace. K. died at 
Munich, 27th January 1864. 

Bllepitoinan'ia (Gr. klcptS, ‘I steal,’ and mania, ‘insanitv’), 
is an iiresistible impulse to steal, connectod-with, or dependent 
upon, disease of the cerebro-spinal system. Kleptomaniacs must 
not be confounded with notorious babit-and-repute tliieves ; for 
K. may affect individuals who are not covetous, and whose cir¬ 
cumstances are such that there is no obvious motive for theft. 
Many insane people appropriate the propertj^ of others under 
the impression that everything they see belongs to them, while 
others do so out of mere stupidity, and some simply from the 
desire to possess, knowing, at the same time, that the articles 
do not belong to them ; but such cases are not examples of pure 
K,, for the morbid impulse to steal is associated with other 
cerebro-mental lesions. There are many instances on record of 
K., in which there was no other apparent mental disorder ; but 
in most instance's there will proliably be found distinct symptoms 
of cerebro-spinal disease, or a hereditary predisposition thereto. 
Gall mentions that tlie first king of Sweden was always stealing 
trifles, so that K. is not invariably associated with a miserly, 
avaricious disposition, nor with a strong desire to possess where 
there are no means of purchasing. Sometimes articles, thus 
appropriated, are entirely worthless, and are never turned to 
any account ; and in some instances, when they are of value, 
Aey ate freely given to others. Generally there is some attempt 
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tt concealment, but articles are often stolen ostentatiously, and 
when the theft is detected, there is no attempt at dmial or ex< 
planadon. In all cases of genuine K. there is an absence of all 
appemunce of ttnurse, and the individual, however respectable 
h^s position in society may be, does not appear to realise the 
degradation of his position, and when the event has passed the 
act is soon repeated. K. is very frequently an early symptom of 
general paralysis, or softening of the brain, and the first indica¬ 
tion of a general break-down of the mental faculties. 

Kle've (Fr. Cleves), a town of Rhenish Prussia, 3 miles from the 
Bhine, with which it is connected by a canal, and 48 miles N.W. 
ofDusseldorfhyrail. Its chief buildings are the Stiltskiichef 1345) 
and the Schloss, with the lofty Schvtjanenthurm, erected by Adolf 
I. (1439) on the site of a Roman watch-tower. Spinning and 
weaving are the staple industries. Fop. (1875) 9248. The former 
dmhy of K. extended along both banks of the Rhine, and had 
an area of 185 sq. miles. United by the marriage of Johann III. 
to Jfllich, Berg, and Ravcnstcin (1511), it passed, on the death 
of Johann Wilhelm without issue (1609), to Brandenburg, from 
whom it was twice wrested by France, I 7 S 7~^3 

Kliuk'et, in fortification, a small gate in the stockade, 
through which sallies may be made. 

EUpp'springer (literally ‘cliff spiinger or leaper’), the name 
given by the Dutch colonists to a species of antelope {Oreofragiis 
saltatrix). The colour is a dark brown mottled with yellow. 
The average height is 21 inches. The male alone has horns. 
The IC. antelope is among the most active of its kind. It lives 
in precipitous situations, and in places in which most other 
animals would fail to obtain a foothold. The K. is also known 
by the name of ‘ Kainsi.’ In gcm i.d appearance it is one of the 
most elegant of the antelope family. 

Klop'atock, Friedrich Gottlieb, a great (icrman poet, 
was bom July z, 1724, at Quedliiibuig. When only a .schoolboy 
of sixteen at Scliulpfoite, he formed the plan of Ills great epic 
Messias, of which he coinpo.sed tlie first cantos in prose while 
studying theology at Jens (1745-46). At Lcipsic he was inlio- 
duc^ to the editors of Bremisc/ie lieitrdge, in which llie fiist 
three cantos of the Messias were pi luted anonymously in 174S. 
K. then became a private tutor at Langciisalza, wliere he made 
the acquaintance of Sophie Sdiiiiidt, ilie ‘ Fanny’ of his odes. 
In 1750 Bodmer invited liim to Zurich, where he st.ayed half a 
year, afterwards accepting an invitation to Copenhagen from 
Fredrik V. He there received a pension of 600 daler to com¬ 
plete his poem. Uis iiiiliiencc was s-jun sliuwn in Denmark, U'. 
iii Germany, by the lise of a K. and anli-K. paity in literature. 
In 1770 he accompanied Count BciastoilTto IloUicm, and in 1771 
settled m Hamburg. The Messias was linished in 1773. K. died 
at Hamburg, March 14, 1803. By his epic ami his lyrics K. 
marked a new epoch in German literatuie, delivering it from tlie 
slavish imitation of the P'lencli disfil.'iyed in Gotlsclied’s school. 
His fancy was free, if often wiUl and clouded, and his feeling, 
though sometimes exaggerated, was generally true. To the spirit¬ 
less cosmopolitanism and free-thinking then in vogue, he opposed 
B patriotic enthusiasm and an aesthetic Christianity equally aloof 
from the stiff orthodoxy of the day and from iiaiTOW-mindcd 
pietism. In his Bardiete, a sort of national-heroic dramas, the 
Cheruscan Hcrmatin is the representative of German ficedoiii, 
und the Scandinavian mythology fills the place previously given 
to old classical legends. To the prevalent abuse of rhyme he 
opposed iinrhynled verses in antique rhythms often scarcely in- 
telli^ble to a German ear. K. was, in short, a gifted poet, but 
wanting in clearness and the power to limit and command him¬ 
self. Novolis remarks of his works, with equal wit and truth, 
that 'they appear, for tlie most part, free translations of an un¬ 
known poet, by a talented but unpoetical philologist.’ K.’s 
collectea works appeared at Lcipsic in 12 vols. (1798-1817); 
other editions are dated 1823-30, 1839,1844, 1855. See K. 
F. Cramer, JC,, er und iiber ikn (2d ed. 5 vols. Lcips. 1782-93) j 
Klamer SeMcBoM., Briefwechsel der Familie K. (2 vols. Ilallierst. 
1810); the biographies of K. by Doring (Weimar, 1825) and 
Gruber (Leips. 1831), and Morikofer, K. in Zurich (Ziir. 1851). 

Znap'naok^ (Ger. Knappsack, from I.ow Ger. and Dutch 
knappen, * to bite, to eat,’ and synonymous with Fr. hccure-sac, 
‘a soldier’s provision bag’), a portable case of painted canvas, 
leather, or goat-skin, borne on the back by solaiers on service 


and in which is packed all the immediate necessaries in the 
shape of clothing, &c., for a campaign. 

Snap'-weed, or Snob'- weed. See Centaurea. 


Ktiaresborough, a town of England in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the Nidd, 18 miles W.N.W. of York by rail. 
Its fine cruciform parish church of St, John was restored and 
enlarged in 1S61; there h also a modern church of the Holy 
Trinity, with a tower 160 feet high. The chief manufactures 
are woollen rugs and mats. K. has also flour-mills and an 
extensive corn trade. It sends one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 5205. 


Knee (Old Eng. cneaiv, cnee; comp. Ger. knie; Lat. 

Gr. gvnu; Sans, jdnu), the articulation between the femur and 
the tibia. In birds the fibula also enters directly into the joint, 
but in mamnial.s it is only indirectly, by means ot the ligaments 
connected with the femur. In man it forms a huge joint, 
but in certain positions of the limb rotation of the tibia out¬ 
wards and inw'ards can lake place to a limited extent. Between 
the femur and the tibia there intervene two inler-articular cat - 
tilages, which vary in shape. Each has a convex and rounded 
bolder and a concave and thin bonier, a portion of the articular 
suriace of the tibia situated within the concave border being left 
free. 'I'hey arc nearly semicircular in shape, the external form¬ 
ing a more complete circle than the internal. They arc attached 
to the margins of the tibia by their convex borders, and their 
extremities are attached in front of and behind the libial spine, 
tlie two cartilages a'.e united together by a few fibres passing 
between them anteriorly, the Iransverse ligament. The tibia, 
filnila, and femur arc connected togeiher by strong ligaments 
which arediviileil into internal and external, the former ot which 
cannot be seen without opening the synovial cavity of the joint. 
UVr/itw the joint there aie two crucial ligaments. These pass 
obliquely lietween tlie sides of the intercundyloid notch of the 
femur, and p.ass downwards to be attached to depressions situ¬ 
ated in lioiit of .and behind 
the spine of the tibia. The 
iinleiior of tin- two ligament i 
!■> directed downwaids, lor- 
wards, and -ihglitly inwards ; 
the posterior, downwards and 
backwards. 'I'hey eioss ca< h 
other like the letter a. The 
posterior crucial ligament i-. 
connected witli the external 
semilunar cartilage by an ac¬ 
cessory ligament. Outside the 
joint there is, in front, tlic 
anterior or /fife/’/ur ligament. 

This may be regarded as the 
tendon of iiiseniou of the ex¬ 
tensor muscles of the thigh. 

In this tendon there is a scs.a- 
nioid hone, the patella 01 
knee-ea]i. This ligament isai- 
taclied below to the tubercle 
of the tibia. Between the 
ligament and the tibia we 
have a Iiursa, ami lietween 
the ligament and the fascia 
of the upper jiart of the leg a 
bunsa. The latter bursa is 
distended with fluid in the 
affection called housemaids' 
knee. 

Behind the joint there is 
a posterior ox Winslow's liga¬ 
ment, consisting of fibres 
passing obliquely between 
the tibia and fibula, and 
strengthened by fibres which 
are continuous with the in¬ 
sertion of the,semi-membran- 
ous muscle. On the inner side of the joint there is a broad 
and flat band of fibres passing between the tibia and fibula, 
the internal lettered ligament. On the outer side of the joint 
is a rounded cord, the long external lateral ligament, passing 

»9 



Seetiau thnugk knee jatnt. t, Syiii> 
vial cavity; 3 a', liBamentum mu- 
cuHc: 3, figameiitinu pateliie; 3' 3, 
falty cushion; 4, buna; 5 5', ante¬ 
rior crucial ligantent; 6, 6' posterior 
ditto; 7, spine of tibia. 
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from the outer luberotity of the femur to the upper part of 
the head of the fibula; and a short exieritai lateral ligament 
situated behind the hut, not having a conatant arrangement. 
B^des these ligaments the ioint is closed in by fasda derived 
from the muscles in the neighbourhood of the joint, and by late* 
ral slips from the patellar ligament. 

Placed between the semilunar cartilages and the tibia and 
femur there are processes of the synovial membrane of the joint. 
It lines the internal surfaces of the ligaments of the joint, and is 
prolonged upwards in front of the femur for a distance of three 
inches. Between this synovial membrane and the portion of 
the anterior ligament below the patella there is a collection of 
&t which forms a padding to fill up certain gaps which are pro¬ 
duced in movements of flexion and extension. In some animals 
this synovial membrane consists of two or three parts, and an 
indication of this separation remains in man in the form of a 
fold of synovial memmane which passes from this cushion of fat 
to the intercondyloid notch of the femur. To this fold the name 
ligamentum mucostm has been given. 

When the knee is flexed all the ligaments of the joint are 
relaxed except the patellar and posterior erueial ligaments. In 
extension the posterior and lateral and the anterior crucial liga? 
ments are stretclied. In semiilexion a considerable amount of 
rotation can be produced. The crucial ligaments are the chief 
agents in preventing too much flexion and extension. The car¬ 
tilages help to adapt the shape of the tibia to the different sur¬ 
faces of the femur with which it is in contact in certain positions, 
lliey lessen the shock given to the leg in jumping and other 
movements. The patellar changes its position with regard to 
the femur and tibia in the movements of flexion and extension, 
distributes any pressure which may be made upon the joint in 
front over a large and even surface, and enables extension of the 
leg upon the thigh to take place more rapidly by acting as a 
fuTcriini. 

Xnell'er, Sir Godfrey,'a famous portrait-painter, was born 
at LUbeck, a free town of N. Germany, in 1648. He studied 
under Rembrandt, and after living in various German towns, 
settled in England in 1674, In 1688 he succeeded Sir Peter 
Lely as court-painter, and retained that office under James II., 
William HI., and Anne. Me was knighted by William in 1692, 
and made a baronet by George I. in 1715. lie died October 
27, 1 723- most notable works are the ‘ Beauties of Hamp¬ 
ton Court,’and the portmits of the Kit-Kat Club; but many 
royitl and other distinguished personages sat to him for their 
portraits. K. was a wit ns well as an artist, but his vanity was 
egregious. He is said to have given Pope £^oq to write an 
extravagant epitaph on his tombstone in Westminster Abbey. 

Knight, Charles, publi:>her and author, son of a Imok- 
seller, was born at Windsor, 15th March 1791. He edited 
several publications at Windsor, the Etonian, Plaits Engliskntati, 
&c. In iSaj'lie started Knit's Quarterly Ma,i?uine, and con¬ 
tinued it on removing to London in 1824. He became con¬ 
nected with the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in 1827, for which he published among other works the Penny 
Afaeanne (1832-45); me British Almanac and its Companion, 
puldished annually since 1S28, and the Penny Cyelopadia (1833- 
56) of which the English Encyclopadia (1854-fii) is an improved 
development Mr. Knight won a high place as a Shakespearian 
commentator by his PictorialShait.ipeare and Biography 0/ Shake- 
speare (1S39-741); and has edited or written a multitude of tracts 
and paiiers, Half Hours with the Best Authors (1848); Know- 
ledge is Peaver, on the vexed question of capital and labour (1855); 
Half Hours with the Best Letter IPriters (1866-68), &c. His 
Popular History of En^and (1856-62) is his most elaborate and 
able work. He published an autobiogrirohy, Passages of a Work¬ 
ing Idfe during HeUfa Century (1863-65). In i860 he was ap¬ 
points publimer of the London Gasette, a sinecure of ,^1200 a 
year, not too great a reward for a life of unwearied labour for the 
development of pure and instructive literature. He died, March 
9 . > 873 - 

Knightliood. 'Hie right to confer K. was not originally a 
prerogative of royalty, nor was the order a part of the municipal 
constitution of any state. It was partly a military and partly a 
religions institution existing throughout Christendom, and the 
order might lie conferred by any one who was himself a knight, 
whether in his own or in a foreign country. According^ a 
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foreign knight is a knight in Eimland by our law, though ru 
foreign duke is only an esquire. &e Chival&y. 

Knighti Baim'eret* were created on the field of battle by 
the king under the royal banner. The custom is now in desue¬ 
tude, and the order obsolete. 

Knightn’ Fee, in England, was so much inheritance as was 
sufficient to maintain a knight with sufficient revenue. 

Knights of the Shire are the members returned to Parlia¬ 
ment from the counties of England. Anciently they were re¬ 
quired to 1)e knights girt with the sword. 

Knights Templars. .See 'Pemflars, 

Knipp'erdoUing, See Anabaftists. 

Knitt'iug (from Old Eng. cnytan ; Low ( 3 er. knutten, ' to 
make a knot ’). 'The art of producing articles ofhosiery, &c., with 
one continuous thread. In net-making, which has been practised 
from a remote period, a kind of K. is performed, the thread or 
twine being knotted into meshes with a needle. Plain K. is 
commonly pursued in making stockings by hand, and consists in 
forming with yarn or thread by the aid of K.-needles successive 
rows of loops, the loops in each row Iieing drawn through those 
immediately preceding. Stocking K. is believed to have been 
invented in the i6th c., but in what country is uncertain. Fancy 
K. in cotton and coloured wools is followed by ladies in the 
production of many useful and oniamental household articles. 
Shawls, mils, &c., of great beauty and fineness are knitted by 
tlie natives of Shetland from the fine soft wool of the Shetland 
sheep. The greater part of the hosicij’ of the Midland district of 
England is made on the Stocking-frame (q. v.}, but K.-machines 
will eventually supplant it. One of American origin, called the 
' crane knitter,’ is becoming popular in Great Britain; with it, 
a pair of men’s woollen socks can be made in twenty-five 
minutes. The self-acting power K.-machine, invented by A. 
Paget, will be found described in Transactions of Mechanical 
Engineers Institute for 1870. 

Knives (Old Eng. entfas; Ger. kneife), a well-known 
general name for a variety of cutting-instruments of diverse 
forms and uses. K. are usually made of steel or iron, un¬ 
less for special use, as cutting fruit, paper, &c., when silver, 
ivory, or other material may be employed. In remote anti- 
quity cutting instruments were made of flint clii]>s; subse¬ 
quently copper and bronze were used. Table-K. and forks were 
unknown to the nations of antiquity. Among the Greeks and 
Romans only one knife, which was often riclily ornamented, lay 
at table, and it was used by a caiver to cut the meat into small 
pieces, which were lifted with the fingers. In Athenaus it is 
stated that the Gauls tore meat with their teeth, occasionally 
assisting themselves with a knife wliich each one carried in 
n sheath by his side. The Old English carried about with 
them a met-stex, or food-knife, and it is recorded that King 
ABthelston left his knife on the altar of Beverley as a pledge for 
his redemption of a vow of benefaction. Chaucer refers to the 
common practice of his day in the line—‘ A Schefleld thwitcl 
Kir he in his hose,’ and at the same time bears testimony that 
Shefiield, still the foremost centre of the cutlery manufacture, 
was then famous for its K. The custom of carrying nieat-K. 
about the person, is still perpetuated by wearers of the Highland 
costume, in which the dirk, with its small knife and fork in one 
sheath, is a prominent and admired feature. According to Stow, 
Richard Mathews, on Fleet-Bridge, was the first Englishman 
who made ‘fne K. and knife-hafts,’ and in 1563 he obtained a 
prohibition against all K. of foreign manufacture. Clasp or 
.spring-K. of Sheffield make were common in the second half of 
the 17th c.; they came originally from Flanders. The flaying- 
knife is the emblem of St. Bartholomew, and in the History of 
Croyland Abbey it is stated that the monks there distributed 
little K. to all and sundry on St. Bartholomew's Day in com¬ 
memoration of the saint's horrible death. The operations in the 
manufacture of a steel table-knife are similar to those described 
under Cutlery for a razor and fork. 

Knot, a name mven to a species of w>ading or grallatorial 
birds—the Tringa Canutus of the naturalist This biro occurs in 
flocks in many parts of the British coasts, and feeds on the sea-grass 
{Zostera marina). It migrates southwards on the approach of 
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winter, and does not breed in England. Tlie eggs appear to 
ftunber five. The colour is a bright chestnut, variegated with 

brown and black, the plum- 
- . age assuming an ashen grey 
tint after the breeding season. 
The average length is lo 
^jl. ' inches, 

. ■. Snot, the nautical name 

(Qf j geographical mile. The 
^ name arises from the method 

by which a ship’s rate of sail- 

-^j m-i"g is ordinarily estimated. 

The log-line (see Log) is 
, divided into equal lengths by 

knots, and each length is 

of a geographical mile, so that the number of knots on the line 
which run out in half a minute gives at once the rate per hour 
at which the vessel is going. 

Knot, a mode of joining or fastening ropes. There arc 
numerous kinds of knots having different capabilities, and on 
shipboard and in industrial pursuits they are oT constant service. 
A few of the more common and useful knots are here shown. 







(i) Thumb or oveihaiid K. tied at the end of a rope to prevent 
it slipping; (2) running K. used to bind or draw anything close; 
(3) reef or sailor's K., (4) draw K., and (5) common bend or 
weaver’s K., are very u.sefiil for joining two ropes securely ; the 
draw IL has also the advantage of being easily undone; (6) 
clove hitch binds firmly, and will support a weight on a smooth 
vertical pole ; (7) sheepshank, for shoitoning a rojie without un¬ 
loosing the ends ; (8) double bowline hilcli, serviceable for sling¬ 
ing a cask ; the single bowline hitch takes a light grip of a post 
01 other lope to haul on; (9) Carrick bend, a strong inter¬ 
weaving of two doubled ropes; (lol timber hitch for hauling on 
to move a weiglit. The knots used by iiuiriiiers are describerl 
in Dana’s Staman's Manual. See also /loci of Knots (Lond, 
Hardwicke & Bogue). 

Knot-Orass, or Knot-Wort. See Polygonum. 

Knout, the Russian scourge, consists of leather thongs 
braided with wire. It was formerly used in punishing all kinds 
of criminals, but is now only inflicted on incendiaries, assassins, 
and such like. Some 120 lashes are considered equivalent to a 
sentence of death. 

Knowles', James Sheridan, an English dramatist, was 
bom at Cork, Irehind, May 12, 1784, studied at London 
under his father, and composed while yet a boy the Welsh 
Harper, lie early became acquainted with Lamb, Coleridge, 
and Hazlitt, was seized with histrionic ambition, tried his 
fortune at Dublin and failed (1806), tried again at Waterford 
(1807) in a company of Edmund Kean's, where he published 
his Fu^ivt Pieces. In 1815 his Cains Gracchus was played 
at Belfast; in 1820 Virg'nms appeared; in 1825 William 
Till; In 1852 the Hunihback; in 1836 Love Chase: two of 
which from their adaptaliility to the modem stage will probably 
keep their ground for some time. K. wrote more than a dozen 
plays besides, none of them, except that they have an imitative 
wvnur of the Elizabethan dramatists and an accurate knowledge 


of stage effect, rising beyond mediocrity. The Idol Demolished 
by its awn Priest » a controversial treatise written by him after 
he had forsworn the stage and turned Baptist. K. died at Tor¬ 
quay, Devonshire, December 1862. A collection of his ‘Dra¬ 
matic Works’ was published at London in 1S63. 

Knox, John, descended from a Renfrewshire family of some 
consequence (the Knoxes of Kanfuriy), was bom in 1505 at 
Gifford, East Lothian, educated at the grammar school, Hadding¬ 
ton, and at SL Salvador College, St. Andrews (1524),where, along 
with George Buchanan, he studied under John Major. After dili¬ 
gent research among the schoolmen, and, as it is supposed upon 
doubtful evidence, having taken orders as a priest a^ut 1530, K. 
devoted himself to the study of Jerome, Au^istine, and others of 
the Christian fathers with the result that (about 1343) he embraced 
reformed doctrines and entered the family of Hugh Douglas of 
Longniddrie to act as tutor to a son of his and John Cockbum’s 
of Ormiston. During 1546-47 K. preached to the Protestants 
who had gathered within the castle of St. Andrews until a 
French force, under Leo Strozzi, took it in August. K. was 
sent to the galleys in France for two years, from which he was 
released in 1549. ‘ He abode,’ .says Burton, ‘in the S of Eng¬ 
land until the death of Edward VI., when he found refuge and 
congenial duty in Geneva. Thus, for .some years after the cap¬ 
ture of St. Andrews he and his cause disappear from the face 
of Scotti.^h history.' In 1550 K. was preaching in Berwick and 
the adjoining country, and (April 4th) had to answer to the 
Bishop of Durham for heresies. At Berwick he paid his 
addresses to Marjory Bowes, to whom he was aft^erwarils 
married. When in London in 1553, K. refused an English bishop¬ 
ric, and by his advice influenced to a con-siderable extent the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. Next year K. was at 
Dieppe on his road to Geneva, where he became acqiuinterl 
with Calvin, and about wliich time lie wrote his Admonition to 
the Irofessors of Cod's Faith in En^and. At Frankfurt he 
became jiastor of a Protestant church, but on the arrival of Dr. 
Cox, who had been preceptor to Edward VI., a dispute which 
arose as to the use of a church service sent K. back to Geneva. 
His ‘cause’ reappeared in Scotland (1555), but K. remained 
in Geneva (1556-7-8), along with his wife and mother-in-law. 
During this ]>ertod he assisted in making a new translation of 
the Bible into English, and published a dogmatic treatise, The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Kegiment ej 
Women, in wliich he impugned the right of females to govern. 
‘On the 2d of May 1557,’ according to hLs History of the Re- 
fo/mation, ‘arrived JulinK.from France,' after which began the 
most iiiqiortaiit period of his life as Scotch Reformer. lie 
preached at Perth, and the religious houses were wrecked, the 
same course being adopted by the ‘ rascal multitude ’ at Crail, 
Cupar, Linlhhgow, Stirling, and Lindores. It was then deter¬ 
mined by the ‘ Lords of the Congregation ’ to set up the Protes¬ 
tant worship throughout Scotland, but, held in check by the 
Fiench troops under the Queen Regent, negoiiarions had to be 
opened with the English cuiirt. These were conducted with 
great zeal and success liy K.. and ended in an English army 
being sent to Scotland to aid the cause of tlie Reformation. 
On the 20th December 1560 K. sat in‘the first General 
Assembly of the Reformed Cliurch of Scotland, having, during 
tlie previous autumn, assisted in the compilation of tiie Protestant 
I Confestion of Faith and the First Book of Discipline. In August 
I 1561, Queen Mary arrived in Scotland, and had many interviews 
witli K., whom she endeavoured to talk over. The Reformer 
never desisted from denouncing with unflinching directness before 
her Antichrist and Popish idolatry, A reaction against the 
Reformation took place, which made K. all the more inexorable. 
He condemned M.iry’s proposed marriage with Damley, and 
broke off for a year and a hklf his friendship with Murray and 
Maitland because he thought they temporised. K. married, for 
the second time (March 1564), Margaret Stewart, a daughter 
of Lord Ochiltree. An inhibition was laid upon him (1565) for 
the personal ofTensiveiiess to the court of his pieaching, and he 
took the opportunity of visiting England, charged from the 
Assembly with a letter to the English bishops asking lenity for 
the brethren who scrupled to use the sacerdotal dress. The 
murder of Rizzio took place March 9th, 1566, and K. justified 
it. The murder of Darnley followed, February 9th, 1567, and 
K. publicly maintained that the estates of the kingdom ought to 
bring Mary to a trial, and if she were found guilty, that she 
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ought to be put to death. K. was a prominent parly to the 
coronation of James VI. <34th July), and ne preached (December 
I5lh) at the opening of the Parliament which raiified all the acts 

K reviously passed in favour of Protestantism. In 1570 Regent 
lurray was assassinated, and K., who regarded the deed as a 

g rave national misfortune, preached his funeral sermon. Against 
drkc^dy of Grange, his former friend, K. thundered denuncia¬ 
tions, and his situation in Edinburgh bCcEune Hangerous when 
the Hamiltons, who refused to pledge their word for his safety, 
were received into the castle. Accordingly K. sought and found 
' a safe retreat in St Andrews, where, though his health w-as 
shatter^ owing to an attack of apoplexy (1570), he wrote a 
Vindication of the Reformed Religion. ‘Thirsting to depart’ 

I though he was, K. returned to Edinburgh in August, wrote 
(1572) a letter of sorrowful farewell to the Assembly, and at the 
arrival of the news of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, was 
still able to execrate in public ‘that murtherer, the King of 
France.' K. died November 24, 1572, and left behind him two 
sons bv his first wife, and thiee daughters by his second. It 
was said over his grave by the Earl of Morton that ' he neither 
feared nor flattered any flesh.’ K.’s claims to historical con¬ 
sideration are many. The Scotch Reform,ition was largely due, 
in tile different aspects it assumed, to lii.s personality. Like 
Calvin and Luther, he not only reformed religion, but improved 
the language of his country. Ills History of the Reformation of 
Religion loithin the Realm of Scotland is ivritten with strength, 
vigour, and simplicity. IC’s character has been variously esti¬ 
mated. That he was arrogant and egotistic is certain, but ‘ his 
impersonation of self, his “ 1 , John Knox,”* says Mr. J. II. Bur¬ 
ton, ‘aud his a-ssumption of authority come from a sinircc deeper 
than idle parade.' Never was man more disinterestedly earnest, 
never did a life shape itself more consistently in accordance with 
its ethical and religious theory. * This man of God,' his secretary 
Bannatyne wrote in his diary when K. died, ‘the light of Scot¬ 
land, the comfort of the kirk within the same, the mirror of 
godliness, and patron and example to all the true ministers in 
purity of life, soundness in doctrine, and in boldness of reprov¬ 
ing of wickedness.’ See Burton’s History of Scotland, vols. 
iii., iv., V,; M'Crie’s Life of Knox; Scots IVorthies, by J. 
Howie. 

ICnowIto'nia, a S. African genus of Ranunciilacca, having 
very rigid temate or bi-ternate leaves, umbellate green flowers 
and juicy fruits. The bruised leaves produce blisters. It was 
named by Salisbury afler Thomas Knowlton, a useful gardener 
and botanist of the last century. 

Xnox'ville, a city of Tennessee, U.S., at the head of the 
navigation on the Tennessee River, and on the new railway from 
Charleston to Cincinnati. It is the third city in the state in point 
of size, and lies in one of the most fertile and beautiful regions of 
the U.S.; has 17 churches, a marble court-house, erected at a cost 
of (400,000, il]e E. Tennessee University, the State Agricultural 
College, with an endowment of (500,000, a free library, an opera, 
&c. The manufactures are iron, paper, railroad-cars, carriages, 
&c. Pop. {1870) 8082 . 

KautS'ford (KRiut’s Ford ?), a mtrket-town of England, in 
Cheshire, on the Boliin, 23 mile-- E.N.E. of Cheshire by rad. 
It has several quaint old half-timber, gable-fronted buildings, 
and a racecourse. Pop. (1871) 3597 - 

Ko'ala, or Kangaroo Bear IJPhascolarctos cinereus), a genus 
of Marsufied mammals, occupying a position somewhat inter¬ 
mediate between the kangaroos and phalangeis. The K. is the 
native ‘sloth* and ‘hear’ of the Australian colonists. It attains 
a length of 2 feet. The body is stout, and covered with a fur 
of a bluish-grey colour. The tail is absent. Ail the feet have 
strong curved claws, adapting the animal for climbing trees, 
while the great toe can be opposed to the other toes, and the 
fore-feet become handlike in function from the division of its 
fingers into two opposable sets. The food consists of vegetable 
matters. 

KobaljiU, a town in the government of Polt&va, Russia, on 
the Vorskla, 140 miles by rail S.W. of Kharkov. Pop. (1870} 
12,989. 

Koblasia’. See Coblenz. 

Kob’tdda. See Giants and Dwarfs. 
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Koch, Karl BMnzioh Kmmaauel, a German naturalist I 
was bom at Weimar in 1809. He studied at Wiinburg and ■ 

! ena, and in 1836 undertook a scientific journey through southern 
tussia, the results of which were pubibhed in hb Reise durch 
Russland nacA detn Kaukasisehen Isthmus (2 vols, 1842-43). On 
his return he became Professor of Botany at Jena, but in 1843 
again set out and explored the neighbouring lands of Turkey, 
./G-menio, and the basin of the Caspian. From materials then 
collected, he has published several works, of which the chief are 
Wandemngen im Orient (3 vob, 1846-47), Beitrage *» einer 
Flora des Orients (1848-54), Die Kaukasisehe MilitSrstrasse 
(1851), besides an excellent map of the Caucasian Isthmu.-!, pub¬ 
lished at Berlin in 1851. 

Kock, Oharles Paul de, the posthumous son of a Dutch 
banker, was burn at Passy-lis-Paris, May 21, 1794 As a boy 
K. was dreamy and timid, and numbers of romances were put 
into his hands by his mother for his amusement. On his fif¬ 
teenth year he became a lianker’s clerk, and in that situation 
wrote his first noveh Besides novels he wrote vaudevilles, 
comedies, and melodramas in incredible profusion. The profli¬ 
gacy of his writings has often been commented on by English 
writers. By French critics, though the fluent vulgarity of his style 
is condemned, he is accepted as a truthful painter of the manners 
of the bourgeoisie, and an accurate iiivestigatur in affaires du 
ccrur. Ibe best of his theatrical pieces were published in Pans 
(2 vob. 1840), and his novels (1845, in 56 vols.). Among his 
characteristic novels may be mentioned Mon Voisin Raymond, 
Samr Anne, Le Barbier de Paris, Un Jeune Homme Charmant, 
Alceurs Parisirnnes. Ix Troubadour Portugais, M. Mouton, Une 
Nutt an CAdteau, represent peihaps about his best specimens of 
melodrama, vaudeville, and opera-comique. K. died at Pari-., 
28111 August 1871. There are three collections of his woiks, 
that of 1834-35, in 30 vols.; of 1841-43, in 26 vols. ; of 1844 - 
45, in 56 vols. 

Kohat', the chief town of the district of the same name in the 
runj.aub, India, 37 miles fium Peshawur; pop. (1868) 6064. 
The cantonment, which lies to the E., containing 3000 men of 
all arms, is much overcrowded. To the N. is a strong mud fort, 
wliicii cost ;(|3i,ooo. K. is an important frontier station, to 
overawe the wild tribes of the neighbouring hills.—The distiict 
of K., whicli is bounded on Die E. iiy the Indus, contains an 
aiea of 2839 si), miles ; pop. (1S68) 145,419. The staple crops 
are wlieat, millet, Indian corn, and barley. Alum, sulphur, 
and coal are found, and salt is mined to the amount of 14,000 
tons a year, yielding to Government a revenue of;^8500. Sword- 
blades and rifle barrels of great excellence are manufactured 
er.liicly by hand. The K. pass, 9 miles in length, which sepa¬ 
rates K. from Pc-shuwur, was long in the possession of the 
Afreedees—warlike mountaineers, wlio came to terms with the 
British in the beginning of 1877. 

Kobl, Johann Georg, a German traveller, was bom at Bre¬ 
men, April 28, 1808, and studied law at the universities of Got¬ 
tingen, Heidelberg, and Munich; and after acting fur some years 
as private tutor in the families of the baron of Manteufiel and | 
Count Meden, settled'in 1838 at Dresden. Since then he has - 
travelled over almost the whole of Europe, besides spending 
four yeai-s (1854-58) in America, and has published numerous 
works descriptive and scientific. Among these are Dtr Verkehr 
der Menschen in seiner Abhangiokeit m der Erdoberfiache (1841); 
Skizsen aus Naiur und Volkerleben (1851); Aus meinen Hdtten 
(1852); Gesekkhte der Entdeckung Americas (1862); Nordweste- 
Deutsche Skiszen (1864) i Am IVege. Bticke in Getmitk und Welt 
(1866); Gesckicfde der Erforschung des Golfstroms (1868). 

Kohl-Babi (' Kale Turnip’), the German name for a dwarf 
variety of the cabbage {Brassica oleracea, var. gongylodes) with 
stem swollen so as to resemble a turnip above ground, but of a 
delicate green colour. This abnormal growth is used like turnip 
or potato as a vegetable to meat, or is dressed whole, and eaten 
with sauce. It is more ap^feciated, and more cultivated in 
Central and N. Europe than m Britain. 

Kolcra Wood is a very hard wood obtained from Scifa 
Roxburghii, a tree with simple laurel-like leaves, now placed in 
the Spurge family, but having a curious aflinity to the genus 
Alnus taider) of Amentiferce. It is used in India for various 
purposes, and imported into Europe chiefly for manufacturers of 
musical instruments, such as flutes. 
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. Zol'aba, the chief town of the district of the ssme name, 
Bombay, British India, and also of on island on the Conean coast, 
due S. of Bombay. K. town is a military convalescent station. 
K. island was formerly the headquarters of the Angria family of 
Mahratta pirates, but the dynasty failed in 1841. The district 
of K. has an area of 1482 sq. miles; pop. (l872)‘35o,40S. 


Kolapore', the chief town of the native state of the same 
name, India, in connection with the Bombay Government, 185 
miles S.E. from Bombay. Pop. (1872) 39,621. The state of K., 
which lies within the Deccan, has an area of 3184 .sq. miles; 
pop. (1872) 802,691; revenue, including that of its dependencies, 
£304,000. The products ate rice, millet, sugar-cane, and coarse 
cotton; the manufactures are potteiy and hardware. The 
ruling dynasty is Mahratta, and traces its descent from a younger 
brand of the family of the great Sivajee, The present (1S77) 
Rajah is a minor, and the state is administered by the Political 
Agent. Public works, etlncation, and sanitary improvements 
arc receiving special attention. Since 1822, internal mismanage¬ 
ment has frequently required the intervention of the Knglish ; 
the last treaty dates from 1864. There arc eleven recognised 
feudatory chiefs. The Bombay Sepoys mutinied here in 1857. 


Kolar', the chief town of the district of the same name, in the 
state of Mysore, India, 43 miles KJs'.K. from Bangalore, and' 10 
miles N. of the Madras Railway. Pop. (1871) 9924. Silk and 
bhonKels are manufactured, and turkeys are reared in great 
numbeis. Here is the tomb of Ilydcr Ah's father. The district 
of K, in the extreme E. of Mysoic, has an area of 2577 .sq. 
miles; pop. (1871)618,954. The riop^ are n/vir, rice, gram, 
oilseeds, betel leaf, tamarind and tin meric. I'hc expoits arc 
silk an'i sugar. It contains the lock fort of Nundidriig. 


Kol'berg, a forlifie<l seaport of ITussi.i, in Pommel 11, on the 
river PersaiUc, near its entrance inio the Baltic, 143 mile.s N.K. 
of Beilin, witii which it is connected by rail, it has an old 
r.rtliedral, ahaM'.I.soroc lown-iionse, important salmon and lamprey 
fisheiics, salt-works, and 37 ve.-i.sels of 6586 tons. Standing 
among low swamiis it can easily be surioundcd by water. Pop. 
(1875) 13,550, of whom 1687 are soldiers. K. has sustained 
several protracted siege.s. Before the town lies the foitihed 
work called the Maikuhle. 

Kolgujev', a rocky and swampy island of 1350 sq. miles, 
lying N.E. of Tsheskaja Bay, 124 mi'es from Kanin Nos,s, in¬ 
habited by a.few Saiuoicds, but visited annually by Russian 
fowlers and fi diers. 

Kollar', Janos, a Slavic poet, bom 291)1 July 1793 
Mosfocz III the N. of Hungary, after an education at Ktemnitz 
and Neiisohl, studied theology at the universities of Prcsbiirg 
and Jena. Appointed pastor of the Slavic evangelical church 
at Festli (1819), he held that post until the outbreak of the re¬ 
volution of 1848, when he was called to Vienna as confidential 
agent of tlie government. The year following he was made 
Professor of Archseology in the University of Vienn.a, where he 
died January 29, 1852. K.’s first and fine-.t pro<luetion, Bdstii 
('Poems,* 1821), became famous in it; second edition, under the 
new title (‘Daughter of Glory.’ 1824), and marks 

an epoch in Czech literature. It consists of 622 sonnets, of 
which Panslavism Ls the connecting sentiment. His later writ¬ 
ings were mainly on linguistic subjects. Kober published a 
selection from his writings entitled i>pisy (4 vols. I'rag, 1862-63). 

Eoll'iker, Kudolf Albrecbt, a German physiologist, was 
bora at Zurich, July 6, 1817. Since 1847 he has been Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology at Wurzburg. His chief works are his 
Mikroskopisihe Anaiomu (2 voir 1850-54), tlie materials of 
which he had published as memoirs during his caitier career; 
his Handbuch der Gembetehre (1852, 4th ed. 1863); the hnt- 
wUMungs^eschiehte des Menschen (1861); and the Icams His. 
iabgicai (1864). 

KoUixx', a town of Bohemia, Austria, on the left bank of the 
Kibe, 35 miles E. of Prag, with a pop. of 7727. It is the scene 
of a victory gained by the Austrians under Marshal Daun over 
Friedrich the Great, 18th June 1757. 

ZSln (Fr. Cologne^ Lat. Calottia), a fortified city of Prussia 
and capital of the Rhineland province, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, 24 miles S.E. of Diisseldorf by rail. A fortress of the 
first rank and one of the chief commercial centres of Germany, 


it is semicircular in shape, girt by a ring of twenty-two forts, 
and has narrow, gloomy streets. A bridge of boats and an 
iron bridge 1352 feet long, connect it with Deutz on the right 
bank of the river. The great architectural feature of K. is 
the cathedral, which was founded in 1248, and is^one of the 
most magnificent specimens of Gothic in Europe. A cruci¬ 
form structure, it is 510 feet long and 231 broad, and the 
central tower rising over the transept is 357 feet liigh. The 
choir, completed in 1322, and flanked by seven cliapels, ex¬ 
hibits in its lowest parts the simple, dignified fonns of early 
Gothic, while fioiu the massive j'lillais of the substructure rises a 
florid systcin of splendid arclics and flying buttresses. The 
work of building which liad lingered was abandoned in the 
i6tli c., and tlie ediflee was converted into a liay magazine by 
the French in 1795 - 1 *’ the beginning of tlie 19th c. it was res¬ 
cued from destruction ; first Friedrich Wilhelm 111 . and then the 
German people contributed funds for its restoration, the cost of 
which is estimated at£’700>t^00; Zwirner was aiipoinled architect, 
and, cxce]>iing the tower.s, the building was completed in 1863. 
Other notable churclies arc those of St. Peter, cont.'ilning a pic¬ 
ture of tlie cnicifixion 01 St. Peter, painted and piescnted by 
Rubens ; St. Ursula, where are preserved the bones of the 11,000 
virgins, who, according to tlie legend, were massacred here by 
the Huns on thtir refusal to break the vow of chastity ; St. 
Marie ini Capitol, the oldest churcli in K., built in the nth & ; 
chureh of the Minorites, of the 13th c,, with liie tomb of Duns 
Scotus ; and tliat of St. Gereon (1219- 1227) dedicated to the 408 
martyrs of tlie Theban legion and llieir captains Gereon and 
Gregory (aftenvarils the patron saints of K.), who are tradition¬ 
ally iccorded to have pcrislied here during the persecutions of 
Diocletian in 2S6. The CurzcMicIi, so named from its founder, 
was originally a ‘ Mercliaiils’ Hall,’and was built 1441-74; it is 
now used as a music liiill, and is ihe flnest secular imilding in K., 
being adorned with pinnacles and six slender watch-towers. (See 
K.'isciidorfl', Das Knu;haus Gdrsenith in K, Berl. 1864, witli 
I wenty-one plates.) K. lias also an archbishop’s palace, a town- 
house of the 131I1 c., a museum (1855-61), an observatory, a 
public libraiy, a botanic and zoological garden, an arsenal, a 
seminary for the education of priests, seveial gymnasia and a 
theatre. Outside the walls are Ijeautiful gardens and promen¬ 
ades. K. was famed for its cloth industries as early as the 13th 
c., and had wareliouscs at Bergen and Bruges. It is now noted 
for its manufacture of cau-dc-cologne, of whieh some 1,500,000 
bottles are exported yearly. The factories oi the perfume are 
twenty-four in number, and of these the Klosterfrau Maria Cle¬ 
mentine Martin, produced 26,400 g.nllons (value ;^48,855) in 
1871. The other industrial proiKicts ol K. are silks, woollens, 
laces, cotton yarns, velvets, rloeks, and metal ware.s. There is 
good dock accommodation and an extensive river-trade in wine, 
grain, oil, &c. K. is a great railway centre. Pop. (1875) 
*. 35 i 37 > (including Deutz wiJi a pop. of 14,513), of whom 
10,746 arc Protestants, 2685 J-w.s, and 5240 sol(}ieis. K. was 
originally called Ubiarum Opfidum, but when a Roman colony 
was planted here by Julia Agrippina in A.U. 50, the name 
was changed to Colanin Aprippma. Remains of the Roman 
period—sculptures, mosaics, tombstones, See., are continually 
lieing discovered. K. sul)se(|uently became a free city ol the 
empiie, and one of the richest of the Ilanse towns, and was the 
•seat of a university from 1388 to 1798. Its bishop was raised 
into an archbishop in the .Sth c., and for several centuries the 
holders of the see took their place as princes and electors of the 
eiiqiire. The archbishopric was seciilarLsed in 1801, and the city 
willi its territory w.is ceded to Prussia in 1814. See Ennenand 
Eckertz, Qnellrn zur Geschichte der Stadt K. (vol. i. iSfo), and 
Ennen, Geschichte der Studt K. (3 vols. 1862-68). 

Eolom'na, one of the oldest towns of Russia, in the Govern¬ 
ment of Moscow, on the Moskva and Kolomenka, 63 miles S.E. 
of Moscow l>y rad. It has twelve churches, two convents, an 
old kiemlin, manufactures of silks, cottons, leather, &c., and 
some cotton-printing, and tallow-melting. Pop. (1870) 20,000. 

Kolome'a, or properly Kolomyja, an old town of Austria, 
in Galici.a, at the foot of the Carpathians. It is noted for its 
pottery, and had formerly an important trade. Pop. (1869) 
17.679. of whom nearly half are Jews. 

Koltaof, Alexia 'Vanljevitoli, a popular Russian lyrist, 
born m Voronezh, 14th October 1809. Hit father, a cattle- 
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dealer, gave him only the merest nidiments of education; but a 
few b^s bought at fairs awoke hb imagination, and in hb 
wandering life as a herdsman it was roused to an enthusiasm for 
the steppe that reflects itself in all his songs. After imitating 
for a time the verse of such poets as Derzawin and Pushkin, K. 
went in 1831 to Moscow on business, and there found friends 
who inserted some of hb poems in thejoumals. A vbit-to St. 
Petersburg in 1838 intrbduced him to Pushkin, Joukovsky, and . 
a wide circle of appreciative friends. He longed more and more 
to be rid of trade, and was just about to settle in St. Petersburg 
for a literary life, when he sickened and died, 31st Oetober 1842. 
In 1846 appeared a complete edition of his poems, with a bio> 
CTsphy by Bjelinsky. They are marked by deep poetic feeling, 
force of conception, and a charming naivete of expression. 

Kolitwan', a town of Asiatic Russia, in the government of 
Tomsk, on the left bank of the Obi, 100 miles S.W. of Tomsk, 
and at the base of an offset of the. Altai Mountains, in which 
there are large jasper quarries. Pop. 3000. 

Eolyma', the most easterly of the great livers of Siberia, 
rises in the Stanovoi Mountains, flows N., receiving the Omolon 
and the Anyai, and enters the Arctic Ocean by the K. Bay, after 
a course of nearly 1000 miles. At its mouth lies the little town 
of Kbhnii Kolymisk. 

Zomom' (Ilungar. Kewdrom), a town in the comitat of K., 
Hungary, lies on the £. extremity of the Greater Schiitt, an 
island at the junction of the Dannie and Waag, 87 miles E.S.K. 
of Vienna, with which it is connected by railway. Its fortifica¬ 
tions, founded by Matthias Corvinus, and restoied since 1805, 
extending 7 miles along the rivers' banks, are among the strongest 
in Europe, and can shelt er^ many as 50,000 men. During the 
Hungarian War under idS^a (q. v.}, the insurgents here re¬ 
sisted the Austrian forces from October 1848 to September 1849. 
K. has considerable trade in wine, grain, wood, and fish, 

Zond, or Zband, an aboriginal hill tribe of India, chiefly 
found in Orissa, where they number 77,000, and also in the N.K. 
of Madras. They arc supposed to he of Dravidian origin, akin 
to the Gonds. Until the last few years they were notorious for 
human sacrifice, which they used to carry out in the most 
systematic and horrible manner. This practice demanded a 
military force for its suppression in 1847, when more tlian 1500 
victims were .rescued. It is said that all inclination to it has 
now died out. .Sec Dr. W. W. Hunter's Orissa, and Colonel 
Dalton’s Dtseripthfi Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta 1872). 

Zongr Eountaiiis, a range in the W. of Africa, forming 
the N. boundary of A-hanti and Dahomey, and extending W. 
from the Niger, in a line almost parallel to the coast (from 
which it is distant some 2C» miles), as far as the tableland of 
Senegambia. The greatest known summits are not over 2500 
feet.—Z b also the name of the capital of a district to the 
N.W. of Ashanti, which has some cotton industries, and a trade 
in gold dust, and b the converging point of several caravan 
routes. 


Zo'hi 9 lv<i town of Asia 'riiiibr, capital of the vilayet of the 
same name, 129 miles W.S.W, of Newschehr, is a decayed 
place, though its numerous mosques and other public buildings 
stillgive it an imposing aspect There b a bazaar for the sale 
of English cottons, Niimberg w.ares, &c., but of native indus¬ 
tries there are none. Pop. estimated at from 22,500 to 30,000. 
K. b the ancient homum, the capital of Lycaonia, which was a 
populous city, inhabited by Greelu and Jews, at the time of the 
vbit of Paul and Barnabas, it was the scene of a synod (235), 
fell under the Arabs (708), became the residence of tHe Seljuk 
sultans (1097), and was captured by Friedrich Batbarossa (i8th 
May noo). On December 20, 1832, it witnessed the defeat of 
the Turks under Kedshid Pasha by Ibrahim Pasha, the Egyptian 
viceroy 

ZSn'ig, Friediiidi, the inventor of the steam-press, was 
bom at Eisleben, April 17, 1775, began business as a 

printff and bookseller. In 1807 he went to London, and with 
the aid of Thomas Bensley and others was enabled in 1810 to 
patent hb first steam-machine, which printed by two flat plates. 
In 1811 he patented hb cylinder press, and after various im¬ 
provements, which he patented, he returned to Germany in 
1817, where in the succeeding year he establ'ished, along with 
»4 


Andreas Friedrich Bauer, a firm for making steam printing- 
presses at Oberzell nearWiinburg in Bavaria. K, died January 

11 , >833. 

ZSn'iggr&ts, a fortified town of Bohemia, on the left bank 
of the Elbe, at rite mouth of the Adler, 64 miles E.N.E. of 
Fmg Iw rail. It is the seat of a bishop and has a cathedral and 
some cloth industries. Fop. (1869) 5061. The Austro-Saxons, 
Under Benedek, suffered a severe defeat here at the hands of the 
Prussians under Mohke, 2d July 1866. 

ZSn'iginhof, an industrial town of Bohemia on the Elbe, 
18 miles N. of Kbniggratz by rail. It has maoufactures of 
linen, leather, bats, &c., and some sugar refining. Fop. (1869) 
5370 . 

ZSn'igsberg, the capital of the province of E. Prussia, and a 
fortress of the first rank, on undulating ground at.the confluence 
of the Old and New Pregel, and 4| miles from the entrance of 
the united stream jnto the Frisches Haff, 78 miles E.N.E. of 
Danzig. It is the seat of a university (old building founded in 
1544, new one completed in 1862) and has a royal palace of 
date 1532-54, enclosing a large ipiadrangle, and having a lofty 
Gothic tower, a schlos^irche adjmning the palac^ where Fried¬ 
rich L was crowned in 1701 and Wilhelm in 1801; a museum 
with a collection of 300 chiefly modern pictures, a Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, begun in 1835, situated on an bland in the Pregel, and con- 
t.aining the tomb of Kant, an observatory,'royal library, botanical 
garden, several public gardens, and a theatre. The Pregel is 
crossed by seven bridges, and on the N. sides of the town are 
two extensive sheets of water. K. is connected by rail with its 
port of Pillau, at the mouth of the Frisclies Haff. A new quay 
on the river at K., with rails, was being constructed in 1876. 
There are large manufactures of machinery, chemicals, beer, 
soap, leather, tobacco, paper-hangings, &c. K. has an immense 
trade in giain, drawing its supply cinefly from Russia (export in 
1875, 8,262,161 cwts., value ;i’3,485,9i6). Its other ex- 
poits are timber, wool, iron, and iron wares, and petroleum 
(1875, ito>S88 barrels). In 1875 there entered the port of 
Pillau 2424 vessels of 541,080 tons, and cleared 2316 of 
1,250,773 tons. K. is connected by rail with the S. of 
Russia. In 1875 there was imported 3,022,000 cwts. of coal 
and coke, and 217,000 barrels of herrings. Pop. (1875) 122,636. 
K. was originally a castle (1255) of the Teutonic order, and wa.s 
named after King Ottokar of Bohemia. After tlie fall of Marien- 
burg (1457) K. became the residence of the Grand Master of the 
Order, and subsequently (1525-1618) that of the Dukes of Prussia, 
The Elector Friedrich III. of Brandenburg here assumed the 
title of King of Prussia in 1701, and after the disa.sters of 1806 
P'riedrich Wilhelm III. retired hither with his court, including 
Baron v. Stein, W. v. Humboldt, York, &c. K. is also noted 
as the birthplace of Kant, and the scene of his life-work. 
Hamann, Herder, and others are also associated with the city.— 
Z. is also the name of a town in the Nenmark, Brandenburg, 
on tlie Roke, with some tanning and distilling. Pop. (1875) 

6353. 

ZBu'igswart, a town of Bohemia, in the valW of the 
Beraum, a tributary of the Elbe, 79 miles W.S.W. of Prag. It 
is the seat of a castle built by Metternich in 1618, and m the 
vicinity are iron and tin mines, and mineral springs. Pop. 
(1869) 7494. 

Zonotop, a town in the Russian government of Tshernigov, 
Russia, 440 miles S.W. of Moscow by rail, has several factories. 
Pop. (1870) 9946. 

Zon'rad is the name of several German poets of the middle 
ages. (l) Z, probably Castellan to Heinrich the Lion (1139- 
95), who translated the Seng of Roland into German verse (mod. 
ed. 'W. Grimm, Augsb. 1838). {2) Z Heck, a native of 
.Swabia, bom about 1220, author of the exquisite Flore «nd 
Slanscheflur (ed. by Sommer, 1846; mod. version by Wehrle, 
1856). (3> Z TTon Wurcborg, re^nesents at its best the 
lost epoch of romantic poetry as it flourished under the fostering 
band of the Hohenstaufen. Little is known as to the details 
of his life beyond the meagro facts that having dwdt for long at 
Wiirzbntg, he died at Basel, 31st August 1287. 'He svas cme of 
the most prolific of the Minnesilnger, and though prolix at times, 
b marked by the spontaneity, fimmiros, and smikmMhis orden 
His chief works are. the legends, heil. Alexius (Massmann, 
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1B43); Sihoeatr (Grimm, 1841); Dot Htm (Roth, 1846) j 
En^lAart mtd EngtUrut ( Haupt, 1844); Kaiser Otto (Hahn, 
18^); Die Goldene Schmtede (Grimm, 18^); Lieder (Pfeiffer, 
1870), &c. 

Konrad L, the nephew of Emperor Armilf and Count of 
Franconia, waa elected King; of the Germans, October 9, 911. 
K. carried on wars with his vassals, the Dtikes of Swony and 
Bavaria, in order to establish the royal anthority. He was 
mortally wounded in an engagement with, the latter, and before 
his death he asked hU broUier to hand over the crown to the 
enunently competent Heinrich of Saxony. The chief internal 
change during his reign was the making of duchies for the first 
time into hereditary fiefs. K. died December 23, 918.—K. IL, 
son of Heinrich, Duke of Franconia, was elected at Mainz, 
September 8, 1024, King of the Geimans. He was speedily 
engaged in war with his cousin, the Duke of Carinlhia, part of 
his policy being to lessen the power of the trmtorial aristo* 
cracy. llien he crossed the Alps (1026), was crowned King 
of Italy at Milan, and (1027) Emperor at Rome. Upon the 
death of Rudolf of Burgundy (1032), K. succeeded to that 
duchy, though he had to contest with Eudes of Champagne for 
five years before obtaining absolute possession. At different 
points he carried on war with the Bohemians, Poles, Slavs, 
and Hungarians. In 1037 K. revisited Italy, and issued his 
Edict, making all Btfs hereditary. He died at Utrecht, June 4, 
1039, and leaves the reputation of having been one of the most 
sagacious and brave German kings. K. was the first of the 
Franconian line of emperors.—K IV, the last of the Hohen- 
sta.ifcn dynasty, was born, April 122S, at Andria, received 
tlic title of Duke of Swabia and Elsass, and was crowned King 
of the Romans in 1237. K.’5 reign was marked by a struggle 

with Heinrich of Thuringia, who, at the advice of Innocent IV., 
assumed the title of royalty at Hochhciin. He became Emperor 
upon the death of Friedrich TI. (1250), but was excommunicated 
by the Pope, against whom he fought with success. He died_ of 
a fever at Iji Vallo, May ai, I2S4-—Konradin of Swabia, 
son of the preceding and Elizabeth of Bavaria, was born in 1252. 
In his in&ncy K. was stripped of the crown of Germany, Naples, 
Sicily, and Jerusalem, through the influence of Innocent IV., 
who, notwithstanding the opposition of Manfred, K.’s uncle, 
enlisted the services of Charles of Anjou by promising him royal 
honours. Manfred was conquered in the plains of Graondella, 
and (126S) K. being defeated at Scurcola, was taken prisoner, 
conducted to Naples, and executed in November of the Mme 
year. A fragment of poetry among a collection of the Minne- 
sanger is attributed to the unfortunate youth, who suffered the 
severest penalties for his father’s excommunication. 

Koo'doo {Strepsiceros Koodoo), a sjiecies of Antelope (q. v.), 
attaining a height of 4 feet at the shoulder. Its distinctive 
feature is the curious spiral conformation of the lionis, which 
attain a length of 3 feet, and are provided with a keel. So 
regular in their conformation are these structures, that a straight 
pole may be passed down and through the spirals, without in> 
tenuption. The K. is hunted for the sake of the skin and flesh, 
a strong durable leather being made from the former. The 
colour is a reddish grey, marked on the sides with several pro¬ 
minent white streaks. The female is hornless. The 1C is 
usually found in bands of four or five, 

Koom'rah, the name given to a species of Equidee somewhat 
intermediate in form between the horse and ass, found in N. 
Africa, where it inhabits woody districts. Very little is known 
reg^^ its exact nature or habits. The colour is a very dark 
bay. The tail is slightly tufted, but the general bearing of the 
animal suggests an aUiance with the horse. 

Xo'pek [popeihi), a Russian copper coin, one-hundredth part 
of a Rouble (q. v.). 

Ko'nn (Arab, 'the reading,’ or 'that which ought to be 
read,' from iara, * to read'), is the collection of revelations which 
Mohammed (q, v.) professM to receive from time to time either 
directly from God or through the angel Gabriel; the name being 
applied to the whole book and also to any particular chapter or 
section. It was composed in the dialect of the Koreish, the 
most noble of all the Arab tribes, with some slight mixture of 
other dialects. It u the standard of the Arabic Iimguage, and is 
nniveisally acknowledged to be written with the utmost elegance 
and purity} it clum% indeed, to be inimitable by human pen, 
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and therefore to be a standiim miracle, mater than tliat of raising 
the dead. To this miracle Mohammed himself chiefly appealed 
for the confirmation of his mission^ publicly challenging all the 
scholars of Arabia to produce a nngle chapter that could be 
compared with it. That Mohammed was the author of the K, 
is undisputed, although it is probable that, os was said by some 
uf his countrymen at the time (tf. K. 16, 25), he got assistance 
from others. The account given of the matter by himself was 
that the divine original was written from everlasting on a vast 
table beside the throne of God, and that a copy from this was 
sent down to the lowest heaven, from which Gabnel rewmled it 
to Mohammed in fragments as circumstances required, showing 
tlie whole copy, a volume bound in silk and ornament with 
gold and gems, to the prophet once a year. The reveiatioru were 
taken down from the lips of the prophet by his secretaries, and 
published to his followers, the original copies being thrown pro¬ 
miscuously into a chest. The work of editing these various 
fragments was entrusted by his successor Abu Bel^r to Zeid ibn 
Thabet, one of his secretaries who collected them from the 
palm leaves and skins on' which they had been written, and 
from the mouths of such as had gotten them by hearb In the 
thirteenth year of the Hegira, owing to the numerous variations 
of the copies used in the different provinces, the Calif Othman 
ordered a large number of copies tohe transcribed from that of 
Abu Bekr, and to he put in circulation in place of the old ones, 
which were burned. 

‘ The general design of the K, seems to be this: to unite 
the professors of the three different religions then followed in 
the populous country of Arabia, who, for the most part, lived 
promiscuously, and wandered without guides, the far greater 
number being idolaters, and tht rest Jews and Christians mostly 
of erroneous and heterodox belief, in the knowledge and wor¬ 
ship of one eternal, invisible God, by whose power all things 
were made, and those which are not may be, the supreme 
governor, judge, and absolute Ixird of the creation ; established 
under the sanction of certain laws, and the outward signs of cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, partly of ancient and partly of novel institu¬ 
tions, and enforced by setting before them rewards and punish¬ 
ments, both temporal and eternal: and to bring them all to the 
obedience of Mohammed, as the prophet and ambassador of 
God, who after the repeated admonitions, promises, and threats 
of former ages, was at last to establish and propagate God's reli¬ 
gion on earth by force of arms, and to be acknowledged chief 
pontiff in spiritual matters as well as supreme prince in tem¬ 
poral ’ (Golius, quoted by Sale). The great doctrine of the K., 
then, is the unity of God, to re-establish which truth Mohammed 
declared to be the chief od of his mission, as it had been the 
mission of Moses and Jesus, the great prophets before Moham¬ 
med, but after whom no great prophet need be expected. 
Accordingly the greater part of the K. is filled with examples of 

g unishment inflicted by God on 'hose who rejected and abused 
is messengers, many of them taken from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, and the Jewish and Christian apocryphal books. An¬ 
other part is occupied with laws and admonitions to various 
virtues, espcrUlly reverencing and worshipping the only true 
God, and resignation to his will. The rest consists of passages 
lelating to particular emergencies. 

The K. is not only the Bible of Mohammedans, but also their 
code of law and jurbprudence, and Book of Common Prayer. 
It contains explicitly or implicitly all knowledge. The various 
discrepancies and contradictions in it are explained by the doc¬ 
trine of abrogation ; that God commanded several things in 
the K. which were for good reasons afterwards revoked. Of 
the present text 225 verses have been abrogated in this way. 
See Mohammedanism. 

Kordofan' (' the white land ’), a province in the Egyptian 
territories of the Sudan, formerly an independent state, but con¬ 
quered by an Egyptian force in 1821. Its area is about 12,000 
sq. miles, and its pop. is eiitimated at 500,000. The chief town 
is El Obeid (q. v.). See Nubia and Sudan. 

Kor'xter, Ktat Theodor, a German poet, bom at Dresden, 
23d September 1791, studied for two years at the school of 
mines at Freiburg, and went in 1810 to Leipsic, but owing to 
imprudence was forced to leave the university. At Vienna he 
brought upon .he stage some comedies of high value; his serious 
dramas were less striking, but their patht^s, most marked in 
Zrinjr and Kosamunde, captivated the young. On the breaking 
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out of the War of Freedom, K. entered the anny, after his Lekr 
und Schiverl (‘Lyre and Sword’) had shown that his special 
field lay in the patriotic lyric. Weber’s melodies made his fresh, 
bold songs nil the more popular. On the 36 th August 1813 K. 
fell in an action between Schwerin and Gadebusch, where there 
is a monument to his memory. His Sammiliche Werke were 
published by Streckfnss (l vol. BerL 1834, 1863; 4 vols. ^rl. 
1838, 1863), and by Wolff (with letters, ate., 4 vols. BeA 1858). 
Biompbies of K. have been written by Erlurd (1831} and 
Hadermonn (1848). 

XoBoiuazlco, Tadeiuz, a Polish patriot, was born of noble 
parents in the government of Minsk, I 3 th February 1746. Edu¬ 
cated at Warsaw, he entered the army and obtained the rank of 
captain. In the American War he distinguished himself by the 
sine of La Fayette, and on bis return to Poland became major- 
general, When Catherine II. declared war he served under 
Poniatowskij but the base intrigues of Stanisla.s rendered all 
patriotic movement useless, and he retired in disgust to Germany, 
In 1794 K- returned to Poland, assumed the dictatorship, 
marched upon the Russians and defeated them at Raclawice. 
By a series of skilful movements he kept the ill-disciplined 
armies of the enemy at bay; but on the appointment of Suwar- 
off to the Russian command Poland’s hopes fell. Overpowered 
by numbers, K. sustained an irretrievable defeat on the loth of 
October 1794 at Macsiewice. Falling from his liorse, covered 
with wounds, he cried, ‘Finis Poloniael’ Within a month 
Poland was completely subdued. K, was kept in confinement 
at St. Petersburg during Catherine's reign, but regained liberty 
on Paul’s accession, and passed into France. He died of fever 
15H1 October 1817. Tliere aie biographies of K.by Falken-stcin 
(Leips, 1825, 2d ed. 1834); and Chodzko (Par. 1837). 

Koalin (Slav. ‘ the goat town’), a town''in the province of 
Fommern, Prussia, 75 miles N.E. of Stettin by rail, and 5 miles 
from the Baltic, with a great sheep-market, and manufactures 
of paper. Pop. (1875) 14,816, 

Xoalow, a town in the Russian government of Tambov, on 
the river Voronezh, 43 miles W. by N. of the town of Tambov 
by rail, with a large trade in corn and tallow. Pop. (1S70) 
35,533. 

KoMuth, Iiujos (Louis), chief actor in the Hungarian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, was born at Monok, in the county of Zeinplin, April 
27,1806. Educated for the profession of his father, a lawyer, but 
too early a republican to hope for legal preferment, he quitted 
his studies, and entered on his political career us a representative 
at the diet of Presburg, in 1832. Here his only attempt at ora- 
tory covered him with mortification, and he determined to gain 
influence by establishing a journal. This journal, first circulated 
in MS., afterwards in lithograph, did not long escape govern¬ 
ment suppression ; and its editor was condemned to four years’ 
imprisonment. In 1840 the result of the elections comjicllcd 
the release of all political prisoners, and K. was again at 
liberty, more a republican than ever. The Pes/h Journal, which 
he then established, with a circulation of sixty copies, in two 
months numbered six thousand subscriliers. After nearly four 
years of joumali.stie work, K. d. voted his energies to the forma¬ 
tion of national societies, several of which did most important 
reformation work. In 1847, K., in his prime, was by an over¬ 
whelming majority returned to parliament as member for Pesth. 
At onM making a bold stroke for freedom, he demanded the 
fomation of a Hungarian ministry. The demand was granted. 
Hitherto K. had sought the political reform, rather than the 
independence of his country; but Austria’s deceptions urged his 
party to extremes. K. forced tlie Emperor to ratify decrees 
giving equality of civil rights to all classes, and franchise to 
every citizen possessing 10 of income, or in heritable pro¬ 
perty, to eveiy university graduate, and to every workman em¬ 
ploying an apprentice. The Vienna cabinet was not slow to 
revenge IImIl Imperial decrees were passed practically nulli¬ 
fying any independence Hungary had gained; the Croats were 
instigated to desertion, and open rapture quickly ensued Still 
K., in his new journal, A’.’/ Gauttt, maintained the attitude of 
a dutifiri subject. Only when Austria openly espoused the cause 
of the Croats did he, in despair, appeal to the nation with these 
words, *I demand two hundred thousand men, and forty-two 
millims of florins.' They were granted. Volunteers flocked to 
the standard, and a severe battle was fought with Jclladiich. 


Marching on K. sustained a defeat at Sdiwechat, anU 

retired. Still patriots Tolonteered. The diet removed from 
Pesth to Debreezin, formally declared the country in danger, 
and appointed K. Governor of Hungary. Austria, aided by 
Russia, spread destruction pitilessly, and in 1849 K., convinced 
that the cause was lost, resigned his post, escaping to Turkey, 
and thence to England. Seldom has the British nation accorded 
to any foreigner a welcome warmer than that which K. received. 
His eloquence won for Hungary the most intense sympathy. K. 
was but coldly heard, however, in America, whence he returned 
to England in 1852. His Select Speeches, delivered in this country 
during the Russian war, have lieen edited by F. W. Newman. 
On the outbreak of the Italian revolt, K. addressed the soldiers 
of his country, but failed to effect any movement. In 1867 he 
was elected deputy for Waitzen, but declined the office. He 
has latterly re.sid^ at Turin, devoting much of his time to 
science. In 1877 K. broke the silence of years to advocate an 
anti-Russian policy on the part of Hungary and England. 

Xos'troma, a central government of Russia, is watered by 
the navigable Volga, with its tributaries. Area 32,701 so. miles j 
pop. (1870) 1,101,099. The forests, which belong mainly to the 
peasants, and cover three-fourths of the surfece, are the chief 
source of wealth, shipbuilding, tar-making, and the manufac¬ 
ture of mat-s of linden bark being important industries. Linen, 
paper, and Russia leather are also largely manufactured. In all 
there are 411 factories, with 8132 workmen. Among the inhabit¬ 
ants are 4000 Cheremissians, and 300 Karakalpak.s. —X., the 
capital of the government, 191 miles N.E. of Moscow, on tlie 
rivers Volga and K., which are frozen for six months of the 
year. It has a fine cathedral, forty churclics, leather and linen 
industries, a thriving trade, and celebrated shipbuilding yards. 
It was founded in 1152, and suffered much from Tartar and 
Polish invasions. Pop. (1870) 37,178. 

Xo'tah,, the chief town of a native state of the same name in 
Rmputana, India, on the right bank of the river Chumbul, 195 
miles S.W. from Agra. It is a well-built place, with some 
trade. In 1857 the British resident, with his two sons, was 
murdered by the native troops of the K. contingent.—The state 
of K. has ail area of about 5000 sq. miles; pop. about 450,000; 
net income, £200,000. Much of the country is well watered; 
the hilly tracts are c.arcfully preserved for large game. The 
dynasty, whose title is Maharao, dates from 162a In 1874 it 
was found necessary for the British to assume the direct adniinis- 
tiation of affairs, which is conducted through an able Moham- 
medan minister. K. is the headquarters of the Ilarowti Political 
Agency. 

Ko'then (Ger. ‘ the place of huts ’), an old and well-built 
town in the duchy of Anhalt, S. Germany, i2^ miles W.S.W. o? 
Dessau. It has a handsome railway station, and is at the junction 
of lines from Magdeburg, Bembnrg, Halle, and Dessau. The old 
castle lias a valuable zoological museum. Pop. (1875) 14,408, 

Xotii, a town in the district of Kurrachi, Scinde, British 
India, on the right bank of the Indus, opposite Hydrabad, and 
105 miles N.E. by rail from Kurracbee; pop. (1872) 7949. 
K. occupies, at present, an important position, as the terminus 
of the Scinde railway, where goods and passengers are tran¬ 
shipped into the Indus steamers. It happens to be situated on 
a permanent bank of the river. There is a floating-dock here^ 
and a steam ferry to Gidu Bundar, the port of Hydrabad. 

Xotfbus, a town of Prussia, in the province of Branden¬ 
burg, on the Spree, 70 miles S.E. of Berlin, at the junction of 
lines of railway from Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, Breslau, and Posen. 
It has an old royal castle, and large manufactories of cloths, 
woollens, and linens. Pop. (1875) 22,650. 

Xotn'ebue, Augaat Friedrioh Ferdinand, a Geiman 
poet and playwright, was born at Weimar, May 3, 1761, and 
after a vaned career in Russia and Germany, was assassinated 
at Mannheim, March 23, 1819, by K. Sand, on account of his 
hostility to lilieralism. His works are numerous, and marked 
by skilful stage-effects. The chief are Menschenhats und JCetse 
(1789), known on the English boards as The Stranger; Die Itt- 
dinner in England (1789); Die Verwandtsehetften (1798); Dm 
E pigramm. and Die betden Klismberg (1801) Dm Iniermeue 
(18^) j Die Vertleidungen (1818), &e. There is a collected 
edition (1840-42) in 40 vols.; a select edition (1868) in lo vols. 
See Ddring's BiograpMe Ven JC, (1840). 
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Zou'min, or Su'miBS, an alcoholic bevenige made by the ! 

arte^ and Kalmucks from mare's milk, which is caused to tm* 
der^ vinous fermentation. A spirit, called nui or radii, pos¬ 
sessing a most disagreeable taste, is distilled from it 1C is 
supposed to possess therapeutic virtues, and its manufacture in 
England has recently been entered on. 

SIouBs'o. See Cusso. 

Kov'no, a government of Russia, made up (1843) of the N. 
districts of the former government of Vilna. is bounded N. by 
Courland and S. by Vilna, Suvalkl, and £. Preussen. Area 
15,775 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 1,156,^1. K. Ls undulating and 
wuod^, with numerous streams, wliich run.S. to the Niemen, 
or N. to the Baltic and the Gulf of Riga. The chief industries 
are agriculture and wood-cutting; the principal crop is rye, 
while flax and hops are also largely cultivated. K., the chief 
town, at the confluence of tlie Viha and Niemen, 415 miles .S.W. 
of St. Petersburg by rail, has considerable trade, and is noted 
for its mead {Lip^z). Pop. (1870) 33,050. 

Krajo'va, the chief town of Little Wallachia, near the E. 
bank of the Scliyl, 120 miles W. of Buchaiest, with which it is 
connected by rail. It is very irregularly built, has a large 
public park, and is inhtibited by many wealthy bojais. Pop. 
22,767. 

Krasnoiarsk' (Slav, ‘the beautiful city’), i. A town of 
Russia, in the government of Astrakhan, on the Achtuba mouth 
of the Volga, and 23 miles N. E. of A.strakhan, has important 
fisheries, and is noted for its fruit. Pop. (1870) 8246.—2, 
capital of the government of Yenesi-isk, in 1C. Siberia, in a fruit- 
fii) di-strid on llie river Venc-sei. Gold washing i.s cairicd on, and 
there is a museum for Siberian antiquities. Pop, (1870) 9997, 

Krazin'ski, Count Valerian, born about 17S0, is chiefly 
known by the use to which he Utineil a wide knowledge of 
Slavonic language and liteinUire during the period succceiling 
the rebellion of liic Poles in 1830, when he resided in England. 
77 ie Rise, Progress, and Dedtne of the Reformation in Poland 
(2 vols. l^nd. 1839-40); and Alontestegro and the Slavonians in 
Turkey (1853) aie among the most instructive of a host of mis¬ 
cellaneous works published by him in this country. K. died in 
Edinburgh, 22d December 1855. 

Kre'atine. See Ckratinl. 

Kre'feld, a town of Rhenish Pnissi.i, 5 miles from the E. 
bank of the Rhine, and 12 N.W. tif 1 lus-seldorf by rail. It is 
the chief German seat of the silk and velvet industries—the 
manufactures vying with those of I.yons, and amounting in 
value yearly to over three millions .sterling. Ollier products are 
macbmery, chemicals, and cottons. Pop. (1875) ^2,905, of 
whom 13,000 are Protestants (1000 Anabaptists), whose aiice.s- 
tors, settled here under the protection of the Princes of Orange 
(1600-1702). K. with the county of Meurs fell by inheritance 
to the crown of Prussia in 1702. The French under the Prince 
of Bouibon-Condc were here defeated by Ferdinand of Bruns¬ 
wick in 1758. 

Kremenchugf, a town of Russia, in the government of 
Poltava, on the Dnieper, 58 miles S.W. of Poltava by rail, has 
seven churches, numerous charitable institutions, tallow and rope 
fectories, manufactures of liqueurs, &c., and is the trade-centre of 
the government. Pop. with the suburb Krinkow (1870) 30,472. 

Kremenetsi' (Slav. ‘ a fortress ’), a town of Ru.ssia, in the 
government of Volhynia, on the Tkva, 115 miles W. of Jitomir, 
m a ravine surrounded with high mountains. It has an obser¬ 
vatory and a botanic garden; and on a high hill near is the 
famous monastery of Pocheyof. Pop, (1870) 10,449. 

Krem'nitz (Slav, 'a fortress,’ Magy. KdrmSez IJknya), a 
town of Hungary, between the Gran and Neufra, 80 miles N. 
of Pesth, with which it is connected by rail. Its gold and 
silver mines are among the richest in Europe, and it has five 
churches, a castle, and a famous mint that issues yearly over 
1^0,000 ducats and 2,000,000 silver florina 'fhere are also 
vitriol and paper industries. Fop. (1869) 8442, who are mostly 
of Saxon origin, and still speak a corrupted Saxon dialect. 

Sreau, a town of Austria, 37 miles W.N.W. of Vienna, by 
rul at the confluence of the K. with the Danube, is a walled 
place with fine churches and numerous educational institutions. 


h. 


Market gardening is an active industry, and tliere is a thriving 
trade in flax, soap, wine, &C. A rich alum bed was discovered 
here in 176a Fop, (1869) 8155. 

Xremoier, a town of Austria, in the markgmfdom 
Miihrcn, on the river March, 40 miles E. by N. of Brttnn. The 
Archbi^op Olmiitz has here a beautiful summer residence,^ with 
fine art collections and a large library. During the Vienna 
rising the Austrian diet met at K. from 22d November 1848 to 
7th March 1849. (Pop. 1869) 9910. 

Kre'oaote. See Ckkosute. 

Kreuz'er, a German coin, equal to ^ gulden, or Jd. in S. 
Germany, hut in Austria called neu-K., and ecjoal to xly gulden, 
or |d. The K. was first coined in the Tyrol in the I3tn c., and 
was marked with a cross (krenz), 

Xreuz'nach, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the Nahe, where 
it Joins the Rhine, 40 miles S.S.E. of Koblenz by rail. It is 
chiefly celebrated for its medicinal salt springs, which of late 
years have attracted many visitois. There are some manufac¬ 
tures of brandy, champagne, chocolate, and toEicco. A quaint 
stone bridge, on which arc built several hoii>!CS, unites the Alt- 
stadt, the Neustadl, and Bade-lnsel. Pop. (1875) 13,787. 

Ezil'of, Alexis Andrejevicb, a Riiasian poet and fabulist, 
born at Moscow, P'cbruary 14, 1768, obtained in 1812 a post in 
the imperial library at St. Petersburg, and in 1830 a scat in the 
cabinet. He stood in high favour with the Czars Alexander I. 
and Nicholas, who loaded the closing years of his life with 
wealth and honour. K. died at Vas.sily-Ostrov, on the zlst 
November 1844. When a young man, K. wrote prose comedies; 
but bis fame rests on liis fables (publi.shcd in 1808, 1811, and 
1816), which are truly national ])oems, full of native thought 
and humour, and wholly free from the imitation of French 
models universally found in earlier Russian literature. They 
arc familiarly known by all classes of society in Russia, and have 
been translated into Gennan by Torney (Mitau, 1842). Sec W. 
R. S. Ralston’s A', and his Fables (1871). 

Krimmitschau', a town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxony, 40 miles S. of Leipsic by rail It has manufactures of 
woollens, cottons, needles, and buttons. Pop. (1875) *7i649. 

Kris, or Creese, the name for a dagger with wavy blade 
and caivcd wood hill earned by the Javanese, and worn through¬ 
out the Malayan Archipelago generally. It is with this weapon 
tliat fanatical Bugis or Malays run amok, 'hat is, under some 
sudden impulse, nish wildly through a village, wounding every 
person in their p.ath. 

Erish'na (‘ the black or blue one ’), the eighth avatar or in¬ 
carnation of Vcslinu, and the most popular god of the Hindu 
cosmogony. In the Mahabharata be appears as a prince, whose 
valour greatly contributed to the successful is.sue of the war. In 
the Ramayaua he becomes a go I, and the 18th Parana or Bha- 
gavata is devoted to the description of his life. The legends all 
centre round the upper valley of the Jumna, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Muttra and Brindabun, where K. sported with the milk¬ 
maids. His love scenes with Kadha arc beautifully described in 
the Gita Govinda of the ]ioet J ayadeva (see ti aiislation by Arnold, 
Eond. 1876). In many respects, K. recalls the Apollo of tlie 
Greeks, and some episodes in his early life are even thought to 
be borrowed from the New Testament. 

IKro'nexiberg', a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the Wipper, 
has mamifactures of silks, and iron and steel wares. Pop. (1875) 
8165. 

Sron'Btadt (Germ, ‘crown city’), a strongly-fortified and 
regularly built seaport town of Russia, on the island of Kotlin, 
in the Gulf of Finland, 20 miles W. of St. Petersburg. It is the 
chief commeicial seaport of Russia, the seat of the admiralty, 
and main station of the Russian Baltic fleet 'ITie fortifications 
of K., founded in 1710 by Peter the Great (who took the island 
from Sweden in 1703), have been gradually strengthened with 
rtimparts of massive granite, defended with many batteries of 
large cannon. In 1854-55 Sir Charles Napier blockaded K. 
without effect. It has three large harbours : the inner for mer¬ 
chant ships, the outer for ships of war, and a third for ship¬ 
building and repair* K. is tlie port of St Pt tersburg. In 1874 
it was entered by 1773 sailing vessels and 1084 steamere, of 
which 945 (including 510 steamer*) were English. On an 
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blond neor lie* the fort of Kronslot (‘crown cutle’). Pop. 
(1870)47,166. 

Kroantad^ or Kriinen (Magy. Erasti), o town of Aiutrto, 
fat Transylvania, 70 miles E, of Hermannstadt, is the terminus 
of the principal railway, and the chief centre of rtte trade and 
manufactures of Transylvania. It consuts of a lower ouarter, 
surrounded with walls, and three suburbs, and has an old fortified 
castle, a fine Gothic church, and a town-house with a high tower. 
K. ha* sevend paper-mills, and extensive manufactures of linens, 
woollens, and cottons. Pop. (i 869) ay, 766, of whom three-fifths 
are Germans. 

XroH'eiL a town of Prussia, province of Brandenburg, at the 
confluence of the Bober and Oder, 3a miles S.E. of Frankfurt, 
has two churches, an ancient schioss, and manufactures of cloth 
and leather. Pop. (1875) ^ 7 ^ 9 - 

Xrii'dener, Barbara Juliana von, grand-daughter of 
the Russian Field-Marshal Miinnich, bom aist November 1764 
at Riga, married in her sixteenth year Baron von K., whom she 
accompanied to Venice and Copenhagen as Russian ambassador, 
but was divorced, and returned to Riga in 1791. To this time 
belongs her well-known sentimental novel, Valfrie ou Lettres de 
Gustavt de Sinar d Ertuste de G. (2 vols. Paris, 1804, new cd. 
1855), in which she sketches the romance of her own life. Be¬ 
coming penitent she joined the Herrnhuters, and travelled 
through great part of Europe, drawing crowds of unfortunates of 
all cl^es to her preaching of repentance, visiting the distressed 
in prisons, and fearlessly rebuking kings and princes. In Le Camp 
des Vertut (Paris, 1815) she publish^ her views on the Second 
Advent The Czar Alexander I. was deeply influenced by her. 
Though honoured by some as a heroine and a prophetess, she 
was by many regarded as mad, and was driven from one country 
after another, till her death at Karasn-Basar in the Crimea, 
25th December 1824. See Brescius and .Seiler, BeUr'dge zu 
eitter Ckarakteristik der Frau von K. (Bert. 1818); Epard, Vie 
de Madame de K. (2 vols. Paris, 1849); and Frau von K., eine 
Zeitgemdlde (1868). 

Zni'xnau, a town of Bohemia, on the Moldau, 15 miles 
S.W. of Budweis. It has an immense castle, built on a rock 
and enclosing five courtyards. There are large breweries and a 
famous beer-vault is cut in the solid rock. Pop. (1869) 6600. 

Xrumm'aolier, Friedbrioh Adolf, a religious writer of 
Germany, bom July 13, 1768, at Tecklenburg in Westphalia, 
died a preacher at Bremen, 4th April 1845. b widely 
known as a writer of moral parables (ParaMn, 1805, 8th ed. 
1850; Apoloteu und ParamylMen, 1810) much imitat^ in his 
I own time. See Moller, F. A. K. und seine Freunde (Bonn, 1849). 
—Friedxiob WillielniK., son of the above, bom at Duisburg 
in Rhenish Prussia, January 28, 1796, an eloquent preacher and 
earnest opponent of rationalism, was from 1853 to his death 
(December 1,0, 1868) Court Chaplain at Potsdam. His Elias 
der ThisbUer{^ vols. 5th ed. Elberfcld, i860), Elisa (2 vols. 2d 
ed. 1845), and Salome und Sulamith (7th ed. it, 1855) have 
been translated into English. 

Xnunm'honi, a very old wind faistrament of wood; also an 
organ stop, called in England (1 -j corruption) cremena. 

Krapp, Friedrich, a celebrated German metal-founder, was 
boroatl&en. in Rhenish Prossia, April 11,1812. llterc,!!) 1827, 
his father established a foundry, which under the proprietorship of 
the son has grown to one of the most extensive manufactories in 
the world. (See Essen.) In i 851 he exhibited in London at the 
Giefit Exhibition a block of steel, weighing 4A hundredweights, 
and cast after a method invented by him. Tlie steel manufac¬ 
tured by this process is called Kmpp’s steel, and can now be 
cost in loo-ton blocks. His great nme, however, rests upon 
his steel guns, which were used so successfully by the Pmssians 
at the siege of Paris daring the faite war (i870--7i). Recently he 
has cast an 8o-ton bieechdoading gun in steel, which is nearly 30 
feet long, and will throw a pro^ctile f of a ton in weight, and 
ho* designed besides a ixa-ton gun, to be made upon the same 
plan, whose projectile will weigh i ton. 

Kra'Mnataxn, Adam John. Ohevalier von, a Russian 
voyages bom 8th November 1770 at Hoggud in Esthonia, 
servM U 793 -< 799 ) in the English navy, and after his return to 
Russim comn^d^ (1803-6) a Russian expedition to the N. 
Pacific in the interests of science and trader described by himself 
28 


in Eeiu urn die Welt (3 vols. 1810-12 j Eng. tnuia by Hoppne', 
1813}. Otherwork5ofhisare.<f/4uA7’(^AM.Hi^foiw(3vols. 
St. Petersb. 1834-27), and SeUrdgezserliydremphieeur^sseren 
Oceane (Leips. 1819). K. became a vice-admfaal in 1829^ and 
an admiral in 1841, and died August 24,1846. 

Kahatt'^a, or Ohatri, the second or warrior caste of the 
primitive Hindu system. How they became extinct is uncertain, 
^ey are said to have been exterminated by an angry god, 
Parasuram. Among those who claim to be their modem mpre- 
sentatives are the Rajpute (q. v.) and die Khetris, the great 
trading caste of the N.W., who are now to be found all over the 
peninsula, and even visit Central Asia in pursuit of commercial 
profit. The chiefs of the aboriginal hill tribes dko generally 
claim to belong to the K. caste. 

Snlia, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the government of Baku, 
47 miles S.S.E. of Derbend, was the seat of a khan, but was 
abandoned by the Russians on their annexation of 1816, on 
account of its unhealthiness, and New K. founded in its stead, 
18 miles to the westward. The latter is well built, and strongly 
fortified, and carries on a lively trade with Persia and Astra¬ 
khan. Pop. 9405. 

Kuban', a river of Russia, rises in the Caucasus, at the 
N.W. base of Mount Elbruz, flows N., and then W. receives 
the Labu, passes the forts Nikolaja, Protschimo-Okop, and 

J ekaterinodar, and enters Lake Kesiltash, near the Strait of 
fertch on the Black Sea, after a course of over 450 miles. 

Kdblai Khan, a great Mongol conqueror, grandson of 
GenehU Khan (q. v.), flourished in the 13th c. He expelled 
the Mancha Tartars from China, subdued the native Sing 
dynasty, and by 1280 was ruler of the most extensive empire on 
the face of the earth. It reached from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Straits of Malacca, and from Asia Minor to the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Every Mongol prince acknowledged his paramount authority; 
the Grand Dukes of Russia paid him tribute, and scholars came 
to his court from India, Persia, and Europe. K. died at Pekin 
in 1294. 

Kuch, or Gooch. Bebar, the chief town of a native state of the 
same name in Bengal, India, situated between two channels of the 
river Torsha, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 348 miles by road 
N. from Calcutta; pop. (1872) 7132. —The s/ate of K. B., which 
is surrounded by British territory, has an area of 1292 sq. miles; 
pop. (1872) 532,565 ; revenue, 4116,000, of which some part is 
derived from estates within British districts. Tlie staple crop is 
lice; the exports, jute, tobacco, and oilseeds. By a treaty 
dated 1773, the state pays a tribute of /’6770, which was then 
estimated to be half the revenue. The present rajah is a minor, 
and the state has been under British management since 1864, 
by which it has ^atly advanced in prosperity. It is the home 
of the tribe of Koch, or Rajbansi, who are probably of Indo- 
Chinese origin, and number one and a half millions througliout 
Bengal. 

Kue'nen, Abraham, a famous Dutch theologian, was bora 
at Haarlem, i6th September 1828, and, after attending the gym¬ 
nasium there, was enrolled a student of theology at Leiden, 4th 
September 1846. On the 21st of June 1851 he was made a 
doctor of theology, after having defonded as his thesis a Speci¬ 
men theologicum, eontinens Ceneseos Libri Capita triginta quatuor 
priera exAroHca Pentateucki Samaritani Versione nnneprimum 
edita cum Prolemmenis (Leiden, K. J. Brill). After passing 
the ecclesiastical examinations (which give access to Uie office 
of a preacher in the Reformed Church), he was appointed 
on the 1st October 1851 Adiuior Jntmrpretis ZeeM War- 
neriani, and as such charged under Professor F. W. J. 
Juynboll, Interpres Legati Wameridni, with the care of the 
Oriental MSS. of the University Library of Leiden. On the 30th 
December 1852 he was appointed Professor E^traordinaiy of 
Theology in Leiden. At his entrance on this oflice (12th March 
1853) he delivered a discourse, Deaeeurato Aniimitatis Hebraka 
l^udio Theologo Christiana magnppere eommentutnde (Leiden, P. 
Engela). On the 1st October 1855 he was appointed Ordi¬ 
nary Professor. In the academical year 1861-62 M was Rector 
of the University of Leiden, and on laying down office (8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1863) he delivered a discourse. Be Rdigiane CkrisHana, 
per emtinuat TheMoPue Cemmutatienes siii eenstanti et istabtnd 
(Leiden, Van Doesburgh). Before entering on the office 
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f trofeuor, K. wai made Doctor of Literature honoris eauia by 
he aerate of the Univenity of Leiden (2d February l853> 
K.’s writinga are Ziftr CenestQs secundum Arabicam Fenlateuehi 
Samaritam Fersioncm (Leid. E. J, Brill, 1851); LiM Eseodi 
ft Lesitiei secundum Ansi. Pent. Versionem Uiid. 1854); in the 
Bijbelteh Woordenhoek voor het Christelfk Gesdn (BibUi^ Dic¬ 
tionary for the Christian Family), puUished in three vols. 
(Amst. P. N. van Kampen, 1852-59), the articles Jerusakm, 
Samaritanen (Samaritans), and a number of others on the 
books of the Old Testament; in the Godgeleerde Bydragen 
(Theolr^cal Contributions), published at Amsterdam, for 
1855-6^ ^ number of dissertations, and sometimes extensive 
reviews of books, and among other things, a number of essays 
under the common title, BA O. Testament in het N. Testa- 
nsent (The Old Testament in the New Testament); in the 
periodical, De BifiAvriend, Nietsw end Oud, ter verklaring van 
den Inhoud en den Geest des Bijbels (The Bible-friend, New and 
Old, for the explanation of the contents and the spirit of the 
Bible (Nymegen, H. C. A. Tliieme, 1860-1872), a number 
of essays and articles, among which there is a scries of sixteen 
Screen uit de Geschiedenis van Jsratl (Sketches from the His¬ 
tory of Israel); IJistariseh-kritiseh Onderzeek naar het Onstaan 
en de Verxamding van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds (Historico- 
critical Inquiry into the Origin and Collection of the Books of 
the Old Covenant) (3 vols. Leid. 1861-65); [French transl. of 
part 1, by A..Pierson, with an introduction by M. Kenan (Par. 
M. L£vy, frires, 1866); Eng. transL of chaps, i. and ii., Penta¬ 
teuch and Joshua, by Bp. Colenso (Longmans, Lond. 1S65.)] 
In the Tiuologische Tijdschrift (Theological Journal; Amst and 
Leid. Loman and Van Doesburgh; later, Leid. Van Doesburgh) 
for 1S67 and following years, K. wrote a gre.at number of essays, 
articles, shorter and larger reviews and notices, among other 
things, a scries of ten CriliseluBydragen tot de Geschiedenis van den 
Jsrailietisehen Codsdienst (Critical Contributions to the History 
of the Religion of the Israelites); De Godsdienst van Israll tot 
den Ondergang vats den Joodschen Staat (The Religion of Israel 
to the Fall of the Jewish State, 2 vols. Ilaarl. 1868-70); Devtjf 
Boekets van Moses, eine Voorlezing (The Five Books of Moses, 
a lecture, Leid. 1872); De Pro/eten en de Projetie onder Israel: 
Historisch-dogmatische Stssdie (The Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel, on historical and dogmatic inquiry, 2 vols. Leid. 1875). 
There are English translations of the three last-mentioned 
works. Smaller brochures—published separately, or in col¬ 
lections of sermons—aie not mentioned here. In the Theological 
Review, No. liv. (July 1876) appeared Yahveh atid the ‘'other 
Gods,' and in the reports and communications of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences (.Section of Literature), De Savtensielling vats 
het Sanhedrim (The Composition of the Sanhedrim) (ist ser. 
vol. x.); De Stamboem van den Masorelischen Teksl der O. Testa¬ 
ment ffhe Pedigree of the Mosoretic text of the Old Testament, 
2d ser. vol. iii.), translated into French by A. Carri£re (Paris, E. 
Leroux, 1875); De Mannen der Greole Synagoge (The Men of the 
Great Synagogue, 2d ser. vol. vi.). 

Whatever may be thought of the results at which he has 
arrived, it cannot be denied that K. is eminent alike ns a critic 
of the Old Testament and as an historian of its religion. He 
exercises a growing influence both here and on the Continent, 
particularly on the younger and fresher students of the Hebrew 
Soiptures. As a critic he has developed, qualified, and applied 
the positions of Graf, maintains the priority of the Jahvistic 
fragments in the Pentateuch, and finds the origin of the Levi- 
tical legislation in and after the Babylonian captivity. He holds 
that the prophecies of the 8th c. b.c. are authentic document^ 
written by contemporaries of the events described, and consti¬ 
tute the firm and luminous point from which the constructive, 
literary, and historical criticism of the Old Testament can best 
start As an historian he denies the supernatural, regards the 
religion of Israel as a phenomenon to be explained like the other 
relipons of the world by the operation of strictly natural causes, 
with a development that was alike in history, thought, prophecy, 
and legislation throughout organic. K. is a thinker of remark¬ 
able power, an historian of subtle insight and great constructive 
ability, an accurate and laborious scholar, and a writer of sin¬ 
gular lucidity, terseness, and force. 

KuMlltia.' Mountains, a range of Central Asia, stretching 
from the Bolor-Tagh £. to the mountain-system of China, and 
forming the N. boundary of Ibibet. The western part, which 


is all that is yet known, is generally called Karakorum, and 
towers to a height of 21,000 feet, sending down tremendous 
glaciers, and opening in wild romantic valleys. 

Ku'Ao Writing, a*form of Arabic characters, somewhat 
older than the age of Mohammed, and used throughout Northern 
Arabia. It was modelled on the Ok! Syriac, and was named 
after the town of Kufa on the Euphrates, because that place, as 
the first seat of the Califs, outside Arabia, contained the most 
accomplished Arabic scribes. From Kura the writing spread 
over the other lands of the Califate, but fell into disuse m the 
loth c. It is found on coins and inscriptions. Stockholm has one 
of the best collections of Kufic coins in Europe. Among the 
writers who have paid special attention to this subject are Adler 
(Museum Cufiettm Borgianum), the two Tychsens, Hallenberg, 
Castiglioni, Marsden, De Socy, Frahn, and more recently Dom, 
Stickel, De .Sauley, Olshausen, and Sor.el. 

Kugler, Franz Theodor, a German autlior, bom at 
Stettin, January 19, 1808, early devoted himself to artistic pur¬ 
suits, trying in turn music, painting, and poetry. In 1831 he 
became Doctor of Philosophy, and m 1835 was nominated Pro¬ 
fessor to the Academy of Fine Arts, being appointed a member 
of the Berlin Academy in 1849. He died March 18, 1858. It 
is said of K. that, ‘ along ^ith Waagen and Schnaase, he 
opened out a new path in artistic history, and originated a 
national art in Prussia.’ Among his chief contributions are 
Handbueh aer Geschkhte der Malerei von Constantin bis auf die 
nettereZeit. (1837-47); Handbtuh derRunstgeschkhte(\i\\-egi\\ 
Geschkhte der Baukunst (1856). His history of Friedrich the 
Gicat reached a 7th ed. in 1870. 

Euh’-hom ('Cow Horn’) or Alp-bom, the long hom of 
the German mountainous regions, having usually five notes, and 
capable of producing melodious phrases. 

Kuik'ajoo, or Potto (Cereoleptes caudivoktultss), a peculiar 
species of carnivorous mammalia found in S. America, and 
attaining the size of a large cat. Its colour is light brown, 
variously marked with bands of a darxer colour. The tongue is 
very long, is used in taking in honey, a partiality for which has 
procured for the K. the name of ‘ honey bear.' The tail is pre¬ 
hensile, and assists the animal to climb trees. The K. is readily 
domesticated, and appears to be of inoflfensive habits. 

Kuil'enburg, a walled town of Holland, in tne province of 
Gelderland, on the S. bank of the Lek, 10 miles S. by £. of 
Utrecht by rail. It has several places of worsliip, including a 
Jansenist church and a synagogue, also a fine orphanage. Thera 
are manufactures of stoves, furniture, &c., and a steamboat trade 
with Rotterdam, chiefly in grain, butter, and tobacco. Pop. 
(1870) 6162. 

Kulta, or Ku'kaxta, a town of Central Alricn, the capital of 
Bornu, lies 10 miles W. of Lake T'.had, and consists of two dis¬ 
tinct towns, Billa-Gedibe and Billa-Fntehe, the former of which 
is the royal residence. There is a large weekly market of mats, 
horses, slaves, pearls, &c. Estimated pop. 8000. 

Kulm (Czech. Chltsmee, ‘a hill;’ cognate with the Lat. 
eulmen), a village of Bohemia, Austria, 8 miles N.E. of Tep- 
litz, is celebrated as the place where a French corps under Van- 
damme was surrounded by the allied Austro-Russian army, and, 
after a fierce resistance, forced to surrender with eighty pieces 
and 10,000 men, August 29-30, 181^—^X. (Pol. Chelmne) is 
also the name of a town in the province of West Prussia, near 
the Vistula, 25 miles N. by W. of Thorn. It has linen indus¬ 
tries and a com trade, rop. (1875) 9615. K. was a Polish 
Hanse town from 1466 to 1772. Tbs Rulmisehes Reeht mat n 
collection of all the statutes of the Teutonic knights for the 
kulmisch land. 

Xuxna'on, a large district in tike N.W. Provinces, British 
India, which lies on the S. slopes of the Himalayas. Area, 
6000 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 433,314. It reaches up to Tliibet, 
and contains some of the highest peaks in the world, as well 
as the sacred sources of the Ganges. K. was annexed after 
the Nep&l war of 1815. The lower regions include the terai, 
or long fringe of malarious jungle which skirts the base of the 
mountains. The forests are now preserved, and the low land 
has been brought under an immigration scheme. Potatoes 
are largely grown, and in 1872 there were 1395 acres under lea 
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cultivation, yielding 285,700 lbs. Gold and lead are found, 
copper mines are also worked, and the iron is of suffidently 
good quality to attract European capital. The chief towns are 
Almorah (pop. 6260), Mandi, and the sanatorium of Nyni Tal. 
J. P. Minaef, one of the professors in the University of St. 
Petersburg, who visited India for the purpose of collecting 
Oriental, MSS., published Indytiskiya skaM i legendui, &c. 
(Indian Ta'les and Legends collected in It, in 1875 S St Petersb. 

1877). 

Kumbuk', a large and handsome tree of the Myrobalan 
family {Comdrefacete) called PtiUaptera glabra. It is a native of 
various parts of India, and the hard and durable wood is em¬ 
ployed in shipbuilding. By calcining the bark and wood a kind 
of lime is obtained for chewing with the betel nut. 

Kiimm'eL See Caraway. 

Zumqust of iTapan, a shrub belonging to the orange 
family, namely, the Citrus Japonita of Thwnberg. It bears a 
fruit about the size of a gooseberry, from which an excellent 
preserve is prepared. In Chusan the K. occupies extensive 
slopes of the hills, Insaring abundance of its yellow fruit, which 
is collected for home use and fur export. 

Ku'nendorf, a village of BjfandenlniTg, 4^ miles N.E. of 
Frankfurt, is the scene of a disastrous deleat of Friedrich the 
Great by the Russian and Austrian allies, August 12, 1759. 

Kung’ur', a town of Kussi.a, in the government of Perm, on 
the Sylwa, 49 miles S.E. of Perm, has six churches, tanning 
and other industries, and in the neighbourhood a large anchor 
factory. Pop. (1870) 10,804. 

Kunigun'de, St., whose life is written in the Acta Sancto¬ 
rum, was the wife of Ileinrich of Bavaria, who became emperor 
in 1014. As the story goes, K. being childle.ss, her husband lent 
bis ear to calumnies anecting her chastity, and permitted her to 
suffer a trial by ordeal. Having walked barefoot over plough¬ 
shares at a white heat unscathed, K. vindicated her virtue, and 
alter Heinrich’s death she took the veil, and founded the con¬ 
vent of Kaufungen, where she died March 3, 1040. In 1200 K. 
was canonised by Innocent III. 

Xannoj' (Kanauj; Sansk. Kanyahuhja, 'round-shouldered 
girl ’), a town in the district of Furruckabad, N. W. Provinces, 
British India, on the Kali stream, 52 miles N.W. of Cawnporc. 
Pop. (1872) 17,093. At present little moie than ‘ an expanse of 
ruins, where the cultivated fields are composed of brick .dust .-nid 
mortar.’ K. was for many centuries the capital of Hindustan, 
being second in antiquity only to Oude, and it has given its 
name to the most honoured soiit of Brahmins. The Hindu 
dynasty was overthrown by Mohammed of Ghur in 1194; but 
the city owes its ruin chieHy to a change in the course of the 
Gange.s which now flows 2 miles to the E. In 1540 K. was the 
scene of the decisive defeat of the Mogul Emperor Humayun by 
bis Afghan rival. Shore Shah. 

Kup'faraohiefer, the name given to a .scries of beds of dark 
shale, rich in copper ore, which occurs in the Harz and Hessen, 
and seems to be eontemporaneon - with the lower strata of the 
Magnesian Limestone of tlie Pei.ntan Period (q, v.). 

Xupur'thulla (Kapurthala), the capital of a native state of 
the same name, in N.W, India, in political connection with the 
Punjaub Government, 8 miles from the left bank of the river 
Beeos, 75 miles S.E. from l.ahore.—Hie state of K. lies half 
in the Punjaub, and half in Oude, the latter territory having 
been granted for services during the Muliiw of 1857. Area, 
|6$0 sq. miles; pop. 470,000; revenue, 4170,000, of which 
4 i 3 iIOO is paid to the British ns commutation for military ser¬ 
vice; army, 15 guns, 198 horse, and 1014 foot. The products 
are sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, maize, and tobacca The present 
Rajah, descended from the warlike Sikh stock, was most liberal 
in support of eduwtion. He is now insane, and the state is 
under British administratiem. See Griffin's Rajahs ej the J^u- 
Jasd (Lahore, 1870). 

Xnr (Gr. Kuros, Lat. Cyrus), or Utkvari, n river of 
Armenia, rises in the Soghan-lii Mountains to Uie S.W. of Kars, 
eaten Caucasia, and after a winding south-easterly course of 
about 6ao miles, only 70 of which are navigable, enters the 
Caspian by Mveral mouths between Baku and-Senkoran. lu 
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principal tributaries are, on the right the Atas (q. v.), and on tlt;t 
left the Alasun, 

Kardiataax' ('land of the Kurds’), the geographical e»ret- 
sion for a loosely-defined region of south-western Asia, which is 
included in the Turkish vilayets of Van, Diarbekr, and Bagdad, 
and in the Persian province of Azerbijan. Its area is variously 
estimated at from 28,000 to 100,000 sq. miles (three-fourths of 
the whole being nominally subject to lurkey), and the pop. at 
from one to three millions. The Kurds (anc. Carduchi) are a 
nomadic Aryan race, much given to plundering, and little 
changed from what they were in the time of Xenophon. They 
are stout, dark-complexioned, and savage in appearance. A 
few have settled down to agriculture, and the cattle, goats, and 
horses of their rearing are widely famed. The Ki^ish lan¬ 
guage, a sister of the Persian, is divided into two main dialects 
—the Kurinanchi and Zaza. A branch of the race occurs in the 
Persian province of Khorasan, whither it was transported by 
Shah Ismail to guard his eastern frontier. These number some 
25,000, live mostly in tents, and are still notorious for their 
thievish propensities. See Rich's Narrative of a Residence in K. 
(2 vols. I..ond. 1836), and I.erch’$ P'orschuneen iiber die Kurden 
(2 vols. St. Petersb. 1857-58). 

Ku'ria ICu'ria Zslanda belong to Britain (since 1854), and 
arc situated in a bay of the same name on the S.W. coast of 
Arabia. They are six in number, have a total area of 21 sq, 
miles, and arc inhabited by some thirty fishermen. There is a 
slight export of inferior guano. 

Ku'rile Islands, a chain of twenty-six Japanese islands in 
the N. Pacific Ocean, stretching from the Wnd of Yesso, 
N.N.E., to Kamtchalka, across the entrance to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, a distance of 700 miles. Area estimated at 3000 sq. 
miles; pop. probably not over 300. They are irregular and 
mountainou.s, containing some ten active volcanoes, one of which 
is 12,000 feet high. They derive importance from their iron and 
copper mines, seal-fishery, .and fur trapping. They are divided 
into the Great and Little Kuriles; the latter belonged to the 
Russians till they gave them up, in exchange for territory in 
Saghalicn, to the Japanese by treaty of June 1875. 

Ku'risches Haflf, a lagoon on the N. coast of Prussia, sepa¬ 
rated from the llallic by a narrow tongue of land called K.-Neh- 
rung-, and communicating with it by the Mcmcl Deeps, some 
1000 feet wide, and 12 feet deep. It is 60 miles long, and on 
an average 15 bro.ad ; its water.s are fresh, and for the most part 
shallow.' 

Kur'nal {fCarnal), the chief town of the district of the same 
name in the Punjaub, British India, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
74 miles N. of Delhi. Pop. (1808) 27,022. It is a walled city 
of great antiquity, and has manufactures of country clolh and 
blankets. It is the site of a stud-farm, but the military canton¬ 
ments were removed in 1841, on account of unhealthiness, 
snjiposed to have been engeiideied ;by the interference with 
drainage c.aused by the Western Jumna Canal. K, was the 
scene of a decisive battle (1739), when Nailir Shah, the Persian 
invader, defeated the Mogul emperor.—The district of K., 
which is bounded on the E. by the Jumna River and irrigated 
by the canal, has an area of 2351 sq. miles; pop. (1868) 610,927, 
The staple crops are wheat, millet, rice, cotton, and sugar-cane. 
The manufactures are sal-ammoniac, made out of the salt that 
effloresces from the soil, glas^ and cotton goods. The towns 
areK-i Paniput, and Kytnul. 

Kumul', the chief town of the district of the same name in 
Madras, British India, on the right bank of the 'l^nga^dra 
River, not far above its junction with the Kistna, 320 miles N.W. 
of Madras; pop. (1871) 25,579. The district of K., which is 
bounded N. by the Nizam’s dominions, has an area of 7151 sq. 
miles; ))op. (1871) 914,432. This tract was only acquired by 
the British in 1834, when the Nawab or Mohammedan chief 
was forcibly dethroned for treason. It is the scene of the opera¬ 
tions of the Madras Irrigation Company, guaranteed by Govern¬ 
ment, which were commenced in 1864, and have not proved a 
success, despite a total expenditure of more than a million ster¬ 
ling. The district is at present (1877) the centre of suffering 
from famine. 

Xunacli'i {Raraehi), the capital city and the seaport of the 
province of Scinde, India, at the extreme N. of the delta 
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•f the Indus. Pop. (1872) 5^526, with an additional 3297 in 
the cant joments which lie N,E. of the citjr. K. occupies a most 
important position both for trade and for military purposes. The 
hubour is the test along the seaboard for 500 miles in either 
direction. It lies between Manors Head and the island of Kia> 
mail. Up to 1S74, had been spent on its improve¬ 

ment, and is now dredged to a uniform depth of 20 feet. In 
1871-72 it was visited by I02I ships, with a tonnage of 129,508. 
The total value of sea-borne imports and exports is about four 
million sterling. The chief imports are cotton piece goods 
(;£85o,ooo), metals (^200,000), grain and sugar (>^100,000 
each), liquors (£i)Ofloo), The exports are raw cotton 
(;£'8oo,coo), wool (,^400,000), oil-seeds, dyes, and jnovisions 
(;^lSo,ooo each). These figures include the interportal trade 
with Bombay. Tliere is besides a large inland trade with 
Beiuchistan and Afghanistan. The railway at present (1877) 
only runs to Kolri, 105 miles up the Indus, but the connec¬ 
tion with the funjaub is being proceeded with. K. has no 
important manufactures. The town is well built, and cared for 
by the municipality. There are several churches, schools, and 
hospitals; a handsome public building, called the Fiere Hall 
(in honour of Sir B. h'lere, for eight years commissioner of 
Scinde), which cost ;^20,ooo; three steam cotton-presses, which 
can turn out daily 1000 pressed bales; and the head offices of 
ifie Indo-European Telegraph Company. Tfte ckyis said to 
have had no existence prior to 1729. It was occupied by the 
British in 1839, four years previous to the conquest of the pro¬ 
vince bv Sir Charles Napier.—K. district, which extends be¬ 
tween the Hubb River and tlie Indus and across the delta of the 
latter river, hnsan area of 14,091 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 423,459. 
It is covered to a great extent with barren hills and sandy de¬ 
serts, and is very tliinly peopled. See Gasettcer of Sciitdc (Loud. 
1874). 

Kursk, a government in .S. Russia, surrounded by the 
govemnients Oicl, Voronezh, Kharkov, Poltava, and Tsher- 
tiigov. Area, 17,937 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 1,866,859. Ills 
an undulating plum, intersected by tlie rivers Sem, Psiol, and 
Vorskla, which belong to the river system of the Dnieper, and 
by the Donetz with its affluent the Oskol, belonging to that 01 
the Don. Agriculture is the priiici|)al industry; hemp, flax, 
hops, and toliacco arc much cultivated.—K, the capital, 285 
miles S. by W. of Moscow, has twenty-two churches, and a great 
church seminary wilii 2000 students. Pop. (1870) 31,754' 

Kuonezk', a l.iwn of Russia, in the government of Saratov, 
and on the Truosva, 300 miles W. of the Volga. It has large 
tanneries and an active trade in timber. Pop. (1870) 14,185. 

KuBten'djie, a fortified seaport in Bulgaria, Turkey, on the 
Black Sea, at the E. end of Trajan’s Wall. A railway, opened 
in i860, connects it with Tchernavoda on the Danube. Tlie 
estimated value of exports for 1872, in tiansil and otherwise, 
consisting of cereals, cattle, wool, cheese, &c., was ;^400,000; 
and of imports, chiefly manufactured goods, hardwaic, coal, 
&c., ;£22a,ooo. The same year there entered and cleared 395 
steamers and sailing siiips, for the most part British, Turkish, 
Austrian, and French, with a total tonnage of 177,185 tons le- 
gister. Pop. 1800. 

Kua'tenland (t e., ‘ coast land ’), a crown land of Austria, 
lying between Carniola and the Gulf of Venice. Area, 3084 
sq. miles; pop. (1869) 600,525. It is p.art of the former king¬ 
dom of Illyria, and is sometimes called by that name. Includ¬ 
ing the peninsula of Istria (q. v.) it is traversed in a south-east¬ 
erly direction by lateral ranges of the Julian Alps, which in 
Monte Maggiore attain a height of 4400 feet The only consi¬ 
derable rivers are the Isonzo and Quieto, and the chief ports arc 
Trieste (the capital). Capo d’Istria, Pirano, and Rovigno. The 
K. produces oil, wine, figs, and other fruits, and there is much 
catue-breeding in the uplands. The country is cro-ssed by a 
railway line connected with the systems of Austria and Italy. 

KEs'trin, a fortified town in the Neumark district of the 
province of Brandenburg, Prussia, is 53 miles F.. of Berlin by 
rail, at the confluence of the Warthe with the Oder. It has 
three suburbs and a royal castle. Pop. (1875) 11,202, 

Kutai'dh. (one. Co&eum), a town of Asia Minor, in the vilayet 
of Bruso, on the Pursak, a tributary of the Sakaria, 72 miles 


S.E. of Bnua. It carries on a considerable trade, is protected 
by a fortress, and has an estimated pop. of 60,00a 

Kutai*', a Russian government, bounded N. by the Caucasus, 
W. by the Block Sea, S. by Asiatic Turkey, and £. by Tiflis. 
It is mountainous, and is watered by the Rion and its tributaries. 
Area, 8000 sq. miles j pop. (1870) 591,59a—K., the chief town 
of the above, lies on the right bank of the Rion near the Tiflis 
railway, and 60 miles W.N.W. of the port of Poti on the Black 
Sea. It occupies the site of the ancient CttiaUsium or Cytaa, 
capital of Colchis, is fortified, and has a trade in grain, wine, 
cattle, &C. Pop. 8263. 

Kutch, or Cutek {A'acA) a mativc state of W, India, in poli¬ 
tical connection with tlic Bombay Government, occupying a 
peninsula wliicli becomes an island at certain seasons of the 
year, bounded N. by the Ruim of K. separating it from Schide, 
W. by the Indian Ocean, S. by the Gulf of K. separating it 
from Kattywar, and on tlie E. by the native stales of Gujerat. 
Area, excluding the Runn, 6sc» sq. miles; pop. (1872) 487,305. 
The products arc grain, cotton, and oilseeds; Imt K, w 
best known as a centre of active trade and a nurseiy of sea¬ 
men. The greater part of the commerce of the E. coast of 
Africa is in the liand.s of Mohammedans and Hindus from 
British India, of wliom many are emigrants from K. In 1871 
the trade of K. direct with Zanzibar was valued at $28i,6te, 
chiefly cotton cloth. In 1872-73 tlie coasting Ir.-idc of K. with 
Indian ports w.ss thus returned;—Exports, /72,000, chiefly 
cocoa nuts, spices, wood, grain, and jiulse; imports, ;^2ioo, 
chiefly salt. The ruling chief, whose title is Rao, is of the 
jhareja tlaii of Rajputs, which dates back to the I5lh c. The first 
"treaty with the British was in 1809, and there have been several 
later agreements to suppress piracy, restore internal order, and 
clieck female infanticide. 'I'lic present (1877) Rao, who is fifty- 
five years of age, lias much improved tlie administration, and 
has co-operated to put down the Zanzibar slave-trade. Revenue, 

130,000; tribute, £1^,000. The capital is Bhuj, but the port 
of Maiidvi is the most populous town. 

Kutt'enberg (Czech. J/ora-A’nt»a) is a town of Bohemia, 
Austria, 45 miles E. by S. of Prag by taiL A vein of silver here 
discovered in 1237, after being wuikcd to a depth of 2000 feet, 
became exhausted at the clo.se of the i6tli c. There arc still 
mines of copper and load. K. manufactures cottons and bcet- 
supar, and has several Gothic churches, that of St. Barliara being 
much admired. Pop. (1869) 12,747. 

Ku'tub Minor' (the ‘pillar of Kutub-ud-din,’ the first 
Moliammednn einjicror of Delhi), the name of tlie celebrated 
column or tower at Dcllii, wliith is unique in the woild. It is 
now 238 feel high, but was once higher. The base, which is of 
red sandstone, U a polygon of twenty-four sides. The shaft is 
circular, and fopers gradually to 'he summit. I'licre are five 
stories, eacli witli a balcony; the two upper ondk aie of while 
maible. It can e.asily be ascendixl by a spiral staircase inside. 
It was stnick by lightning in 1368, and again in 1803 it required 
to be tlioroughiv repaired by the British Government. After 
much controversy, it has been decided that it was built in honour 
of Mahoniim'd of Gliur (1200-20), and that Hindu artificers were 
probably employed. 

Ku'tuBoflf, Michael LannonovichOoIenitBcheff, Prince 
of Smolensk, was horn in 1745, studied at Strassburg, became 
an officer of artillery in his seveiiieenUi year, and rose to 
the rank of licutenaut-colonel during tlie war of Polish Con¬ 
federation. At Chounia (1774), and again at Otchakoffl (1788) 
he was severely wounded ; lie contributed greatly to the victory 
of Match! n, acted as ambassador at Constantinople and Gover¬ 
nor of Finl.and, commanded (1805) the first Russian corps 
darnife .against the French, and overcame Marshal Mortier at 
Durciistein. K. was second in command at Austerlitz, and 
ciimmaiider ill-chief (1811-12) In the Turkish and French wars. 
He died at Buiizlau in Silesia, May loth, 1813. 

Kyaboo'ca. See Amboyna Wood. 

Ky'aiuBmg, a process of preserving wood from Dry-rot 
invented by Mr. Kyan of New York. It consists in immersing 
the timber in a solution of corrosive sublimate, which unites 
with the albumen, and prevents the germination of fungi. K. 
has to a great extent been superseded by other methods, as 
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rrtnatin^, which protect wood from insecU end worms as well 
ss from ory>rot 

Ky'smita (Gr. iuan«s, ' sky-blue'), a tridinic mineral, usually 
light-blue or white in colour. It is a silicate of alumina, and is 
found in gneiss and mica slate, often accompanied by garnet. 
It somewhat resembles sapphire, and is used as a gem. 

Kym'ogmpli (Gr. iuma, *a ware,’ and graphi, 'a mark’), 

I an instrument by means of which variations in blood pressure 
can be measured. There are two kinds, the mereurial and the 
, tpring K. The menurial consists of three parts—1st, a (J-shaped 
■ tube, into the bend of which mercury is placed ; ad, an arrange- 
; ment by which the blood in the vessels can be brought in contact 
• with the mercury; and, 3d, an arrangement by which any move- 
' ment of the column of mercftry can be registered upon a revolving 
cylinder. The U-shwed tube, called the manometer, is made of 
glass, the internal surface of which must be free from inequalities 
I and must be of uniform calibre throughout. To one end of this 
glass tube is attached by means of a ring of india-rubber a bent 
leaden tube. The last is attached, by means of another ring of 
india-rubber, to the stem of a T-shaped piece of glass tubing, the 
eanula. One of the limbs of this canula is in connection with a 
length of india-rubber tubing, and the other (which is for intro- 
, duction into the interior of the blood-vessel) is bevelled off so 
that it may be more easily introduced. When in use, the tubing 
leading from the canula to the manometer, and that portion of 
the limb of the manometer with which it is connected, down to 
the level of the mercury, is 611 ed with a saturated solution of 
carbonate of soda, the object being to have a fluid, first, which 
will conduct movements of the blood to the column of mercury; 
and, secondly, which will prevent coagulation of the blood in 
the tubing. Resting upon the surface of the mercury on the other 
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limb of the manometer we have a floating rod, which has at i(a 
lower end a cap which is concave in a^pe on its lower surface, 
so as to fit accurately upon the surface tii the mercury at its upper 
end. A pencil of vulcanite is fixed so as to be at right angles to 
the rod. Any increase or diminution in the blood-pressure in 
the vessel will be communicated to the mercury, and will cause 
a corresponding rise and fall of the column, and this movement 
will in turn aflect the floating rod and pen. When the peneO 
in connection with this stem u brought in contact with a revolv¬ 
ing cylinder, the surface of which u covered with paper, there 
is produced a mark in the form of a curve, showing the mesa 
blood-pressure which has occurred during the experiment. Tins 
instrument was introduced by Ludwig. 

lire spring K. consists of a C-shaped hollow spring, which 
communicates with the blood-vessel by means of tubiiig and a 
eanula. When in use the spring is filled with spirits of wine; 
and the tubing with carbonate of soda. Any alteration in pres¬ 
sure in the blood-vessel will cause an alteration of the amount 
of pressure in the spring, and will result in a straightening or 
increased curving of the spring. To exaggerate this change of 
form, there is connected with one end of the spring a lever made 
of light wood, to the end of which a pen or point is attached. 
This point can then be brought into contact with the revolving 
cylinder as in the mercurial K. This instrument was introduced 
by Fick, and the tracing obtained by it represents accurately 
the variations in blood pressure during a pulsation of the heart. 

Kyr'ie XHei'aon (Gr. ‘ Lord have mercy’) is a phrase which 
occurred in the ancient Greek liturgies, and has been freely 
adopted into later ones. In particular it was incorporated into 
the Latin Mass, forming the introduction to the Gloria in 
Sxeclsis. 
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f the twelfth letter of the alphabet, correspond¬ 
ing both in position and in modified shape to 
the Greek Lambda and Hebrew Lamed (‘ ox- 
goad ’). It is a liquid, with a peculiar soft 
sound, which is uiiiformiy constant in all 
languages, except in the Welsh and Spanish, 
where L is doubled and pronounced with a 
lisp as a sort of aspirate, indifferently repre¬ 
sented by H L, and F L. L interchanges with 
R, D, and N; ‘anpstle' becomes, in French, apbtre; 
it Giles ’ is properly Saint i'iigidius: Bologna or Bou- 


aiiu n ; kwmac uccumcsi in A'rciicii| apwre ^ 

' St Giles ’ is properly Saint i'iigidius; Bologna or Bou- 
logne, is the Latin Bononia. L sometimes disappears allo- 
gcilier, as fiatw, from ^AA^^levcl; Firenze, the modern 
^ Italian name of Florence. When preceding another 
consonant, it sometimes becomes mute, as ‘palm, could.’ 
In English words of one sylkble, the final L is doubled, as 
‘ bell.’ As a numeral L. stands for Jo; ns an abbreviation for 
libra, the Latin for ‘pound’ (hence £. for a pound sterling, and 
lb. for a pound avoirdupois), and also for L.aw, as LL.D. = Leguin 
Doctor, or Doctor of Laws. 

Laaland. See Lolland. 

I,ab'arutn, the standaid of Constantine the Great, in which 
the Ruuiaii eagle was replaced by a golden crown, inclosing the 
monogram XT’, while on the purple banner below the figure of 
Cliiist was substituted for that of the Emperor. Its adoptioiu 
was due to Constantine's well-known vision of a cross in th<r 
heavens, which preceded his victory over Maxentius, and led 
him to embrace Christianity. 

Xiabddoyhre, Charles Augelique Franqois Hitfhet, 
Comte de, a French general of an old Breton family, was 
boni at Paris, Ajiril 17, 1786. At the age of twenty lie joined 
the army, Iiecame aide-de-camp to Marshal Lannes, sulrsc- 
quently to Prince Eugene ; was placed, in 1811, at the head of 
aj battalion, and next year was made colonel by Napoleon. 
During the retreat from Moscow, and .at Liitzen, Bautzen, and 
Kolberg, his bravery won for him further distinctioti, and he 
soon became general of brigade. L. was one of the last of 
Napoleon’s omcers to leave the Acid of Waterloo. lie subse¬ 
quently supported the claims of Napoleon JI., but after the 
capitulation of Paris, delaying ton long his flight, was arrested, 
tried by court-martial, and shot on the plain of Crenelle, August 
19, 1815. 

Laltel, or File, in Hemldiy, a tlirec-pointed figure, used to 
distinguish the eldest son during the lifetime of the father. I 

Labia'tee is a large natural order of dicotyledonous herbs 
and shrubs, numbering about 120 genera and 2500 species— 
abundant in warm anil temperate regions, rare in Aictic and 
Alpine districts. Some sixty species are natives of Britain. 
The properties are stimulant, fragrant, aromatic. Many are 
used as culinary vegetables, more particularly for flavouring 
purposes—such as the mints, sage, thyme, and others; others 
yield volatile oils, which are used in medicine, perfumery, &c., 
as peppermint, lavender, rosemary, patchouli. 

Xia'bium, the term applied to the lower lip in insects and 
other Arthropoda. The U in insects is composed of a confluent 
{Mr of maxilke or lesser jaws. The term is used in contradis* 
tinelion to the lahrutn or upper lip, a segment developed ap¬ 
parently in the middle line of the bmy of Arthropoda. 

Zdiblaeha', Xiuijgi, a famous operatic singer of French ori- 
pn, was horn at Naples, December 6, 1794, studied under Gen¬ 
tile and Valente, and at the age of seventeen was engaged as 
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bu^a Napoletane at the San Carlino Theatre in Naples. Tlience 
with ever increasing success he passed to Palermo, Milan, Turin, 
and Vienna, in the last of which cities he created quite a fiirovc, 
and_ had a medal struck in his honour. L. made his dtbiU at 
Paris in 1830, and sang there every winter till 1852. He also 
visited England, Russia, and Germany, end was everywhere 
received with enthu-siasm. He died at Naples, January 23,1858. 
L. was a splendid artist, powerful, passionate, and' majestic; he 
was also a man of exquisite taste, and amassed a precious collec¬ 
tion of antiquities. See Castel Blaze, Biographie de Z,, and 
Fdtis, Biogr. Univ. des Afusieiens. 

Iiab'oratories are est.ablishmentswhcre scientific experiments 
are systematically carried oil The name bos long been familiar 
in reference to chemistry, and till comparatively recently was 
solely used in this connection. Now, however, L. are recognised 
as essential to the complete study of every natural and physical 
science. The laboratory system has been especially developed 
in Germany, where every university has its chemical, physical, 
physiological, botanical, zoologii:.al, anatomical, L., in buildings 
totally distinct in many ca.se.s from the rest of the university. 
I'hc example set by Germany is being assiduously followed by 
all civilised nations ; and it is very much owing to this rapid de¬ 
velopment of opportunities for investigation and for training in 
the method of research, that science in all its branches has made 
such progress during the last quarter of a century. 

Laborde', Alexandre Louis Joseph, Comte de, born 
at Paris, 15th September 1774, was the youngest son of an 
eminent financier (guillotined l8lh April 1794). Entering the 
Austrian service, he served through five campaigns against the 
French Republic, but returned to France after the Peace ot 
Campo Formio, and having won the confide.ice of Napoleon, 
attended him in 1808 on his Spanish, and in 1809 on his Austrian 
invasion. On the fail of the empire, L. retired for a while from 
politics and devoted himself to the cause of education, srisiting 
England m 1815 to study tlic Lancaster system, but in 1823 he 
entered the Chamber of Deputies as a member of the extreme 
I-eft, signed the Protestation of 1830, and after the July Revolu¬ 
tion received the prefecture of tl: Seine. He d|^ at Paris, 
24th October 1842. L. was the author of many valuable works 
on travel and antiquarian researcii, of which may be mentioned 
I'iyage eft Bspapue (4 voh.Pa.r. 1S07-18); Itinh-airede t Bspagtie 
(S vols. Par. 1800-27; 3d ed. with additions by Humboldt and 
St. Vincent, 6 vols. 1827-28); and Jes Monuments de la France 
(2 vols. Far. 1832-36).—His son, Ldom Emanuel, Oomto 
de Ii., born at Paris, 15th June 1807, studied at Gottingen, 
travelled in tlic East, and was secretary to the French embassy 
.at Rome (1S29), London (1830), the Ilarae (1S32), and Kassel 
(1S34). Quilting diplomacy, iie held tlie post of cuiator of 
modern sculpture in the Izjuvrc (1848-51). and of director of the 
imperial archives from 1856 till his death, which took place at 
Paris, March 30, 1869. Like his father, he was a member of 
the Academy, and like him he published a multitude cJ works 
on travel, art, and archoBology, as Voyage de FArabie Pitrhi^ax. 
‘830-33); Voyage en Orient (Par. 1837-64); Histoire la 
Gravure (Par. 1839) > *‘*>'1 Arekh'es de la France (Par. t866). 

LaHhour. See Capita l. 

La Bourdonn’ais, Bertrand Fran^oia lll[ali 4 de, one of 
the great Ficnclimen m India in the 18th c., was bom at St. 
Malo, February 11, 1699. Destined for the see from his youth, 
he became a captain in the service of the French East India 
Company in 1723, and in 1725 took Mahd, on the Malabar coast, 
which was called after him. In 1746, as governor of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, he led a fleet to Pondicherry and put the 
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species. The genus Searttt (q. v.) includes the Fanot fishes bf 
tropical seas. 


British squ.'idron to flight In conjunction with Dupleix, he 
then attacked Madras, which surrendered; but he quarrelled with 
Dupleix about the terms of the capitulation, and forthwith s^led 
away. On his return to France he was thrown into the Bastille; 
though acquitted on his trial, he died of a broken hea^ Septem¬ 
ber 9, T,753. See Colonel Malleson’a French in India. 

La'bouren and Artifioera. By 5 Eliz, c. 4, single men 
tietwecn twelve years of age and sixty, married men under thirty 
years of oge^ and all single women between twelve and forty 
years of age not having any means of livelihood, may be com¬ 
pelled by two justices to go out to serve in husbandry or in 
certain spedfic trades. Differences between nuistcrs and servants 
in husbandry and in handicrafts may be determined by a justice 
of the peace, who is to examine upon oath and make order for 
payment, provided the question does not involve a value aiiove 
£iq. Police magistrates of the metropolis have power to settle 
disputes between masters and bargemen, bnlhist men, coal 
porters, sailors, and other labourers for hire on the river Tliames, 
docks, and wharves, provided the sum in dispute docs not exceed 
£i, They have also authority vrithin the metropolis district 
summarily to compel any one detaining tire properly of another 
to deliver it to the owner, if the value does not exceed/15. 

Labrador', the name applied to an undefined part in the 
N.E. of the great Canadian peninsula, between Hudson’s Bay 
and the Atlantic. I., proper, or the country stretching from 
Cape St. Louis, at the entrance to Belle Isle Stnait to Cape 
Chudleigh in the N.W., is under the jurisdiction of Newfound¬ 
land, Area 70, (XX) sq. miles; pop. (1869) 3479, exclusive 
of the natives, who have of late years l)een greatly reduced 
by famine and disease. The interior lias a sandy, rocky, 
.and swampy surface, and the coast is precipitous, greatly 
indented, and .(ringed with islands. Tlic coasts abound in 
valuable harped and liooded seals, and the sea is well-stockcd 
with codfish and herring of the licst (jnaliiy. Near the settle¬ 
ments are cultivated some potatoes and vegetables. The climate 
is severe, the temperature in winter ranging lower tljan that of 
Greenland, and the scanty flora is limited to stunted birch, 
willow, juniper, and poplar trees. The inhabitants arc mostly 
Esquimaux, and have been converted to Christianity by Mora¬ 
vian missionaric.s, whose chief stations are Naiii (the first, founded 
in 1771), Okfcik, Hebron, Zoar, and Kama. There arc other 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missions, the latter among the 
scanty Indian tribes of the interior. In the brief summer the 
coast is visited by many vessels from Newfoundland, England, 
Jersey, and the United States. The revenues are in tlie c.are of 
a collector, whose headquarters are at Blanc Sablon., L. is 
governed by a summary court, the judge of which is both magis¬ 
trate and coroner. See Hind’s Uxplorations of the Interior of the 
L, Feninsuia (1863). The part of the peninsula to the \V, 
of L. proper, that drains into Hudson’s Bay and Strait, w'as for 
two cciituries the property of the Hudson’s Bay Company (q. v.), 
and was sold to the Dominion of Canada in 1S71. The tract 
of country to the S. of L. propet, and stretching along the St. 
Lawrence, also belonged fo, marly to the Company, and is now 
the district of I^, in Samenay county, Quebec. It is inhabited 
chiefly by French Canadians and Indians, wlio are mainly em¬ 
ployed in the seal, fish, and fur industries. At Moisie there are 
considerable iron-works. The position of the Indians has been 
greatly improved by Roman Catholic missionaries. Pop. (1871) 
3597, exclusive of Anticosti (q. v.), with its 102 inhabitants. 

« 

LaVradorite, the typical member of the lime felspar group, 
is of common occurrence in greenstone, gabbro, h3q)crsthene 
rock, and certain granites. It is usually dork grey nr brown in 
colour, but is often relieved by a play of brilliant colours due to 
internal reflections. It is capable of taking a fine polish, and has 
consequently been employed in jewellery. 

Lab'rida, a family of Teleostean fishes, represented by tiie 
twncta labruSf Seams, Sec, In this group the month has thick 
fleshy lips. One dorsal fin spiny in front is developed. The 
ventral tins are beneath the pectorals, ie., ate jugular in jio.'-i- 
tion. Cycloid scales form the Ijody-covcring, and there at* soft 
teeth on the pharyngeal bones. The typical genus Lahrus in¬ 
cludes Uie Ballan and other wrasse. The Ballon wrasses 
{Labrmiergyltd) is common round the coasts of Britain; the 
threo-spottcxl wrasse (L. frimaeuUtus) being another familial 
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Lab'rum. Sec Labiuu. 

La Bruyixe. See ButTYkRE. 

Labuan' (Malayi 'an anchorage’), a British island in the 
Malay Archipelago, at the mouth of a bay on the N.W. coast of 
Borneo, from which it is separated by a channel 10 mil« wide. 
Area 4$ sq. miles; pop. (1871) 4898. It was ceded by the 
Sultan of Borneo in 1846, and a settlement called Victoria has 
been made at its S.E. extremity. There is a good harbour, an 
ample supply of water, and extensive coal mines, which are con¬ 
nected with the port by railway over 5 miles long. The exports 
are sago, camphor, birds’ nests, and pearls. In 1874 the total 
value of exports was £99,io<, and of imports ;£^89,978. The 
public revenue (1874) was ;^7o84. L. is a bishop’s see. Its 
importance is mainly due to its central position with regard to 
Borneo, Annam, Cambodia, and the Philippines. 

Labur'ntuu, the Cytisus Laburnum of botanists, is a native 
of Switzerland and the adjoining mountain territory of France 
and Germany. It and the lilac are now the commonest trees in 
British suburban gardens, but the L., with its 'golden rain,’ is 
seen to greatest advantage when planted in front of loftier trees 
in a park or extensive shrubbery. The dark heart-wood is hard 
and heavy, for which qualities it is in request for turning. Tlie 
seeds ore poisonous. The purple L. is a hybrid between the 
above-named species and C. purpureus, Scotcli L. is the variety 
Alpinus of C, laburnum. 

Lab'yrmili (derived by some from Laharis, the name of one 
of the numerous princes to whom the construction of the famous 
Egjqitian L. was attributed, by otlicrs deemed akin to the 
Gr. laura, * a passage') is the name applied by the ancients to 
vast structures, consisting of numerous intricate pas.sages and 
balls, and situated wholly or partly under ground. The great 
Egyptian L. lay to the S. of Lake Moeris in Middle Egypt, at a 
short di.slance from the city of Crocodiles, since called Arsinoe. 

It is Uius described by Herodotus—‘Tlie L. has twelve courts, 
all of them roofed, with gates exactly opposite one another, six 
looking to the N., and six to the S. A single wail surrounds 
the entire building. There are two different sorts of chambers 
throughout—half under ground, half above ground, the latter 
liuilt upon the former; the whole numiicr of these chambers is 
three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind. The keepers 
could not be got to show the underground buildings ; since they 
contain the sepulchres of the kings, wlio built tlie L., and also 
lliose of the sacred crocodiles. The upper chambers excel all 
other human productions; for the pa.ssages through the houses, 
and the varied windings of the paths across tlie courts, excited 
in me infinite admiration. The roof was throughout of stone, 
like tlic walls j and the walls were carved all over with figures ; 
every courtway surrounded with a colonnade, which was built 
of white stones, exquisitely fitted together.’ Accounts of this 
wonderful liuilding are also given by Strabo and other ancient 
writers. It was identified by Dr. Lepsius in June 1843. ^ 
second L., on the model of the Egyptian, but only one hun¬ 
dredth part the size, is said to have been buUt by Dsedalus, at 
the command of Minos, who shut r.p within it the monster 
Minotaurus. It is uniformly spoken of as situated near Cnossus, 
the royal city of Crete. It is now, however, generally believed 
never to have existed, and that its introduction into the works 
of later writers was suggested by the natural caverns, still to be 
seen in that neighbourhood. Similar structuies were also 
erected in Lemnos and in Samos. The term L. was applied to 
an ornamental maze or wilderness in gardens, such as the Maze 
at Hampton Court. In anatomy, the L. is the part of the in¬ 
ternal ear behind the tympanum; and in metallurgy, a series ol 
troughs conveying water for washing pulvqrisS ore in tt 
stamping-mill. 

Laby^th'odon, the name given to a peculiar extinct genus 
of Amphibians for which a special order has been constructed, 
namely, that of the Labyrinthodontia. This group is defined by 
Huxley as including animals in which the ‘ body is of salamander 
form, with relatively weak limbs and a long tail. The dorsal { 
vertebne, when completj^ ossified, are biconcave, with double 
transverse processes. The ribs have distinct capitula and 
tubercula.' The points in which the L differs most perceptibly 
from all living amphiliians consist in the presence of three 
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iuird, bony skin-plates in the thoracic remon, occupying the 
^ace 'f the interclavicle and clavicle or collar-bone, between 
ihese_ plates and the pelvis other skin-plates were developed, 
forming a kind of armour-plating on the abdominal surface. 
The skull has ‘ distinctly ossified epiotie bones,’ and the cranial 
bones are sculptured, and ‘ exhibit peculiar smootli symmetrical 
grooves—^the so-called “mucous canals.’” Another point in 
which the L. appear as exceptional animals when compared 
with their nearest living allies, is the possession of teeth of 
a very complicated pattern. Tlie parietes or outer walls of the 
teeth were deeidy folded and plaited,^ ‘ so as to give rise to a 
complicated "labyriiithine” pattern in the transverse section 
of the tooth.* Living amphibians possess at the most teeth 
of very rudimentary nature. The head in the L. was further 
defended by bony armour-plates. These animals became first 
known to geological science by the discove^ of their foot¬ 
prints in sandstones of the Triassic age. These footprints 
resembled the shape of tlie human hand, each having five 
toes, and hence the unknown animal which made these traces 
received the name of Cheirothtrium, literally * hand-beast.’ 
Further research resulted in the discovery of the L. remains, 
and in the demonstration that the hand-Iikc impressions were 
formed by these animals. The L. occur as fossils in rocks rang¬ 
ing from the Carboniferous to the 'J'liassic system. Numerous 
genera (Anthracosaurus, Rankept, JUendrerpeton, ITylerptlon, 
Archtgosaurus, &c.) arc known. 

Lac is a resinous substance elaborated on the twig.s of various 
trees by the puncture of the female insect of Coccus lacca. The 
plan's on which the substance is ekiefiy olilaiiicd are the bany.'in 
(Fktis Indira), and the peepul (F, nligiosd), besides liuka frondosa 
and one oi two others; and the countries whence it comes are 
India, Burmah, Siam, and Pegu. 1 'lic twigs on which the de¬ 
posit is formed are completely encru-sled witli the resinous 
material sometimes to tlic thickness of a quarter of an inch. I.. 
ill reality consists partly of an exudation from the tree, arising 
from the incision of tlie female insect in depositing her eggs, and 
partly of a secretion from lior own body, in which the eggs are 
deposited during their development, 'llie bodies of the iemalc 
insects themselves, which remain adherent to the resinous mass 
they elaborate, and generally the undeveloped eggs, foim part of 
the L. as gathered. Tlie twigs covered with L. are gathered 
twice a “year, and in that state witliout any preparation tliey 
constitute the stick I* of commerce. This is subsequently 
crushed to small pieces, the wooden cores are removed, and tlie 
rc.sidue washed with a weak solution of carbonate of soda. The 
washing separates the colouring matter contained in tlie crude T.., 
and the remaining resin then constitutes seed L, A very valu¬ 
able red dye-stuff is precipitated from the sodic solution by means 
of alum, and when dried and pressed into cakes it forms L. dye, 
very much used as a substitute for tlie mure cxiHmsivc cochineal 
for dyeing bright scarlets and pinks. .Shell L.—the form in which 
the resin is most commonly found in Brilush markets—is formed 
by melting seed L., straining it through a cotton bag, and while 
still viscous pressing it out between flat stones or leaves into thin 
lates or scales. Chemically, is a mixture of several resins, 
ut os a whole it is soluble in a solution oi liorax. Dyed a golden 
yellow it is worked in the East into the form oi chain bracelets 
and other ornamental articles. It constitutes the principal in¬ 
gredient in ordinoiy scaling wax, a varnish is prepared from it, 
and it is also the pnncipal subst.-incc used by halters for preparing 
the stiff bodies of silk hats and for stiffening felt bats. 

Lao (Sansk. lakshd), the term universally used by natives and 
Europeans throughout India for 100,000. It is primarily appli¬ 
cable to money, but is also in use fm- other large quantities; at 
the exchange of as. for the rupee, a L. ss;^io,ooo. A hundred 
lacs is called a crore, or 1,000,000. In Indian notation it is 
important to recollect that the commas marking off the jieiiods 
are placed, not after the thousands and millions, but after the 
lacs and crores. From this word is derived the name of the L. 
Insect (q. v.) on account of its numerous swarms. 

ZiMO'adivM (Sansk. hkke, ' a hundred thousand,’ and dive, 
*an island ’), a group of small islands in tlte Indian Ocean, 100 
miles W. of the Malabar coast They are of coral formation, 
smd ftom a distance their cocoa-nut trees alone show above the 
vmter. The inhabitants, wlio may number 15,000, are inoffen¬ 
sive and poorly off. The L. are neglected by the British admin¬ 
istration of India, They are liable to be deva-stated by cyclones, 


and have caused the wreck of many ships. Exports to British 
India in 1874, including edso those of the Maidives, ^'40,000; im¬ 
parts, ^^27,000. Since that year the trade has been included 
with British India. 

Laoe, a delicate textile fabric much used for ornamental pur¬ 
poses in the clothing of ladies and young children, though in the 
l6th and 17th centuries its use extended to articles of m^e attire, 
and even to the decoration of boot tops. L. and embroideiy ap¬ 
proach very near each other in character, although tlicy may 
generally be distinguished readily enough from the fact tiiat em¬ 
broidery consists of needle-work onuimeiitatiou applied to a 
woven basis, whereas 1,. is wrought tlivoughuut as a distinct 
ornamental fabric by itself. Tlie medieval ‘ cut-work ’ L., how¬ 
ever, made cliiefly in convents for tlie decoration of ecclesiastical 
vestments, altar eioliis, &c., having been imtton-stitched on 
cloth, may be regarded as a species of embroidery. L. proper 
consists of two paits, the ‘ground ’ and the pattern. The ground 
generally consists of a very fine net-work (riscau) of small hexa¬ 
gonal meslies which serve to hold the whole fabric logetlier, and 
connect the various portions of the pattern ; but in tlie case of 
guipure L. the patterns are connected by * brides ’ or threads, 
slrcngthencd and ornamented with button stitdics, &c. Again, 
in some kinds of L. the ground is wanting, and the p-atteni so 
arranged that it either iorms a continuous scroll, or so touclies 
and joins edges as to hold Uie whole together. The fibres used 
in making L. are flax, cotton, and silk, gold and silver thread 
being also somctmie.s employed. 

L. is divided into two distinct classes according to its method 
of manufacture, wliich are called rcsjicclivcly pillow and point 
or needle-made K- Two other distinciions may also be drawn 
classifying the faiiric into real or hand-made, and imitation or 
machine-made L. Pillow L, is so called from its lieing manu- 
factuied with the aid of a large stuffed cushion into which pins 
ate stuck according to the arrangement oi the pattern, ami around 
these the 1.. tlircad is plaited from a great number of small bob¬ 
bins. ^ The cotii|)lcxity and delicacy of some of the work may 
lie estimated fioiu the fact that in some instances a> many as 
1200 bobbins are required for one pillow, and an expcil U-maker 
working twelve liours a day «ill not fini.sh moie than a third of 
an inch in a week. For such extremely fim- kiiuL. of L. a tlircad 
of extraordinary tenuity, spun in damp cellars from specially 
grown flax, is employed. Such thread will sometimes cost as 
much as >^240 per lli., but in recent limes fine cotton yarn has 
been largely substituted for flax. The following description of 
the mode of making gemiiue point L. (poinf d'Alen^on) is given 
by Mm. I’alliser :—‘The pattern is piiiitcdoff on pieces of green 
parchment about 10 inches long, each segment numbered in its 
sides ; tlie pattern is then pricked through upon the parchment, 
which is next stilciied to a ])iccc of coaise linen folded double. 
Tlie outline of the pattern is traciit out by two threads fixed by 
small stitches pas.scd with anoihe. llnoacl and necdh: through the 
parchiiicnl and its linen lining. When the outline is finished, the 
piece is given over to another worker to make tlie ground, which 
is worked backwards and forwards .at right angles to the border. 
The flowers are next worked in ; then follow the modes 01 fillings 
ard other different operations. When completed the threads 
which unite L. parchment and linen togetlier are cut by passing 
a razor between the folds of the linen, and there remtuns only 
the great woi k of uniting the different segments together. This 
process devolve.s upon the head of the fabric, and is effected by 
the stitcli called “ assemblage,’’ by us “ fine joining.” ’ 

The principal variety of pure point L. manufactured in modern 
limes is the point d A knfon, the preparation of which is described 
above. A portion also of Brussels L. is needle-made and dis¬ 
tinguished as point A taiptilk, although more commonly what 
is known as Bnisscls L. i.s a pillow-made fabric. The varieties 
of pillow I,, are very numerous, and distinct classes of work being 
characteristic of special localities, the L, is generally distinguished 
by the name of the place of its production. Thus Valenciennes, 
Lille, .Mechlin, Cluny, Maltese, Brussels, and Honiton laces, 
which are the principal varieties of pillow-made L., are all dis- 
tinguislied from cacli other, cither by the nature of their grounds, 
tlie character of their flowers or fillings, the nature and mode of 
their joinings, the kind of thread from which they are made, 01 
other characters. To conv^ an intelligible account of the dis- 
tinction.s between these varieties of L. would occupy much moti. 
space than can be devoted to the subject. 
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I The m»nu&cLure of imitations of idl these varieties of L. is an 
art whi^ has attained its highest development at Nottingham, 
I where the L. and hosiery trade are the staple manufactores. The 
machines for making L. are justly regarded as among the greatest 
triumphs of mechanical ingenuity, l»ing, as remarked by Dr. 
Ura^ ‘ as much beyond the most curious chronometer in multi' 
ulicity of mechanical device as that is beyond a common roasting 
jack.' The fundamental apparatus for machine'making of L. is 
the bobbin net frame (see Bobbin Net), as by it the * ground' 
of all common imitations of pillow L. is made. Machine'made 
however, embraces not only imitations of L. having net 
grounds, but all other classes, and eved fine Brussels point, are 
successfully imitated by means of the madiines now in operation. 
See Mrs. Bury Falliser's History of L, (Lend. 1865); Felkin’s 
Machint-made Hosiery and L. Manufaetures (Lond. 1867 ); J. 
Seguin's La Dentelle (Par. 1875) i Cole's Ancient Needle- 
fomt and Pillow-Laee (Arundel Society, 1675). 

Lara-Bstrk Tree, or Lagetta I'intearia, belonging to the 
Daphne family, is a native of the W. Indies. The inner bark 
after maceration c«i be separated into layers of a beautiful net* 
like appearance, whence the name is derived. 

Laoe-Lea£ Sec Lattice.Leaf. 

Xiaodpede, Bernard Oermain Xitienne de la Ville, 
Oomte de, a French naturalist, was born at Agen, 26th De¬ 
cember 1756. Among the authors who first influenced him 
most was BniTon, and his tastes on entering life were impartially 
distributeci between music and natural science. Having com¬ 
posed music for the opera Omphale, besides several symphonies 
and a chorus, and published an Essai sttr VEUctrieiti, none of 
which brought him distinction, Buflbn offered him a demonstra¬ 
torship in the private museum of the king, and asked him to 
continue a part of his Histoire Naturdle, In 1788 L. published 
the first volume of his Histnre Naiurelle des EeptUes. On the out¬ 
break of the revolution he became deputy-extraordinary for tlie 
town of Agen, and in 1791 deputy for Paris in the Legisbtive 
Assembly, advocating moderate opinions. V Histoire des Pois¬ 
sons appeared 1798-1803, and L’Histoire Naiurelle des Citeuis in 
1804, the two works which give him his principal title to recog¬ 
nition as a natural historian. L. became president of the senate 
in 1801, and had the opportunity of refusing the office of Minis¬ 
ter of the Interior. Providence, as he said, had endowed him 
with the faculty of oliedieuce to the laws and established govern¬ 
ment, so that in 1815, unde^Louis XVIII., he retained his 
imperial honours. I.. died at Epinay, 6th October 1825, after 
a long and successful career in science and politics. See CEuvres 
de M. It Comte de LacipMe (11 vols. Par. 1826-33), edited by 
Desmarets, and containing an Eloge Historique by Cuvier. 

Lacer'ta and Xiaoer'tidsB. See Lizakd. 

I<acertil'ia, an order of the class Keptilia, represented by 
the various families of Uzards (q. v.). The L. are commonly dis- 
tinraished from other reptiles by (he development of a pectoral 
and pelvic arch with fore and hind limbs—although some L., 
such as the blind or sloW'Worms 1 Attptis), want limbs altogether, 
while in others (CAr'm/er) the huid limbs may be wanting, and in 
some {Bipes) the fore limbs are undeveloped. The halves of the 
lower jaw are firmly united fay bony union, and the articulation 
between the lower jaw and the skull does not permit of these 
bones being senanted to the same extent as in the snakes. The 
body is covered with scales. The dorsal vertebne are procoelous 
or concave in part, or more rarely amphicoelous or biconcave. 
The sacral vertebree do not exceed two in number, and the sacrum 
in some cases is wanting. The cajiitula or heads of tlie ribs are 
simple and undivided. The teeth are not lodged in sockets, 
and the eyes are provided in the majority of cases with movable 
eyelids. The heart is three-chambe^, consisting of two 
amicles (right and led) and one ventricle, imd a urinary bladder 
is developed. As in all reptilia, the intestine, urinary, and 
genital oigans of L. «>pen into a eloaea or common receptacle, 
the outer aperture of the cloaca in L. being of transverse 
shape. The best known families of L. are the Lacertidat in¬ 
cluding the common lirards; the Varanidee, or monitors; the 
Stintida, or skinks; the Ceeketidet, or Geckos; the Iptanidee, 
or Iguanas j and the Ckamaleonitida or chameleons. The chief 
genen of lizards are described in special articles—such as 
lovANA (q. V.), Gecko (q. v.), 
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Laoe- Winged XUee, the name given to certain speciesuf 
Neuropterous insects belonging to the funlly Hemerobides (Leach). 
The genus Chrysepa includes the best known species. C. perla 
is a familiar form, which is notable for the habit of its larvse, 
vriiich piw upon the aphides or plant-lice so destructive to 

E lants. The wings are of a delitate, gauze-like texture; the 
ody is green, the eyes golden. These flies emit a disagree¬ 
able odour when touched. The eggs are supported on pedicles 
or stalks; the pupa stage being attained late in summer, and the 
winter being passed within a cocoon generally hidden in the cre¬ 
vices of the bark of trees. C. oeulata is a famUiar American 
species. 

La Chaise, or La Ohaize d'Aix, Franoois de, was 
born August 28, 1624, at the Chdteau d'Aix in Forez, studied 
at the college of Roanne, liecame a member of the Society of 
Jesus and Professor of Philosophy at Lyons, where he published 
(1661) Plaeila, an abstract of his course. In 1675 he became 
confessor to IxiuLs XIV., and against Madame de Montespan be 
directed all his influence, while it is understood that the secret 
maniage with Madame de Maintenon was the result of his advice. 
On the foundation of the House of St. Cyr, he revised its con¬ 
stitution. As guardian of tlie king’s conscience he became 
very intimate with him, and, teaching him to take an inteiest in 
coins, was the means of originating 1’Academic dcs Medailles. 
The cemetery of Pere-la-Chaise to the E. of Paris occupies ground, 
art of which was granted to L. for the purpose of building a 
ouse where the Jesuits of Paris might (ind periodical recrea¬ 
tion. L. is accused of having had the chief hand in the Revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and against tlie Jansenists he 
used with much perseverance and skill the opiioitiinities afforded 
by liis position. He was in fact a typical Jesuit, being rather 
an accomplished and acute man of the world tluii a person de¬ 
voted to the exercises of religion. His writings, chiefly theolo¬ 
gical or ecclesiastical, are not important. He died 20ih Janu¬ 
ary 1709. See Sismondi, Hist, des P'ranfais (vols. xxv,, xxvi., 
xxvii.); and Uegis de Cliatelauze, La J’ire de la C/uiize, Con/esseu) 
de Jjsuis XIV. ; Lettres tt Jioetimenls in/Jifs (l.yoii, 1859). 

Lach'esis, a genus of Viperinc snakes belonging to the 
Crolaltdat or rattlesnake familv. and inhabiting tropical America. 
'J’he tail ends in a spinous procc.ss, and the head is covered 
tt’ith small scalc.s. A familiar species is the bushmaster {/,. 
umtus), which may attain a length of 14 feet. Its bite is greatly 
di-eaded. 

Lachlan, or Colors, a river of N.S. Wales, after a W. and 
S. W. course of 700 miles, joins the Muirumbidgee (q. v.) in tlie 
middle of a vast swamp. The country along ns course i.s liy 
turns sandy and maishy, and only fit for sheep. 

Lach'maim, Karl, an eminent Gcnnan philologist, bom at 
Brunswick, 4th March 1793, studied at Leipsic am? Gottingen, 
served as a volunteer chasseur through the Waterloo campaign, 
received a professorship in the Konigsberg University (1818), 
but exchanged it for one at Berlin (1825), where he ^ed 13th 
March 1S51, L. published editions of Catullus (1829), Tibullus 
(1829), Lucretius <1850), and other Latin authors; two editions 
of the New Testament (1831 and 1846), in which he sought to 
present the authorised text of the 4th c.; and a number of 
valuable works on old German philology and literature— Uder 
Singtn und Sagen (1833); Zu den Nttelungm nnd tur Klagt 
(1836), and editions of Walther von der Vogelweide (1827), 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (1833), &c. See Hertz, JCarlL, eine 
Biographie (Berl. 1851). L.’s Kleinere Schrifitn were edited by 
K. Mtillenhoff(Berl. 1876). 

Lsoh.'ryi]i8e Ohriz'ti (Lat. 'Christ’s tears'), a sweet but 
spirited muscatel wine, chiefly produced from the grapes of 
Monte Somma, near Naples. There are two kinds, red and 
white, and the former is generally counted inferior. Lane 
quantities of spurious L, C. axe sold from the Levant and S. 
Italy. 

Imdh'zymal Appamtuz consists of a gland and its duets, 
the lathrynud giaiid, by which tears are formed and conveyed 
to ‘ the surface of the eyeball, and canals, laekrymesl eanals, by 
means of which the tears are carried away from the eye into 
the Ittckrymsd sae. From this tae the tears pass through the 
natal duet into the cavity of the nose. The laraiymal gland is 
about the size and shape of an almond; exteraolly it is is aon- 
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Kkont of i).e Lsft £vslips, with the Lachry¬ 
mal Cahals and Nasal Duct exposed. 

s X. Upp^r anti lower lachrymal canals, showing 
towaitls the eyelids the narrnw'beiit portions, 
and the puucta Utchrymalia: a. lachrymal 
sac; 3. the lower pnrt of the na«al duct; 4. 
pheaitniihotarU: 5. caruniula UuhrynK^lis, 


toct with the inner lurfaoe of the orbits plate of the frontal 
bone; internally it rests upon the upper and outer part of the 

eyebi^ ‘Ilte gland 
Is made up of a 
number of lobules, 
which are bound to¬ 
gether W connective 
tissue. Each of these 
lobules has its duct, 
and these ducts ter¬ 
minate after passing 
obliquely througli 
the conjunctiva in a 
series of openings, 
fonrlccn or hfteen in 
number, which are 
situated at the upper 
and outer part of the 
eyeball. In minute 
structure tlie lachry¬ 
mal glatid is a 
compound racemose 
gland (see Gi.and}. 

are two in number, 
situated at the inner 
angle of the eyelids. 
Each commences by 
a minute orifice, 
fnnclum tachrymaU, situated at the summit of an elevation 
at the inuer margin of the eyelids. The tqipcr canal takes a 
course at first upwards from the fuuclum, then bends at a 
right angle, and passing inwards and downwards, opens into 
the laclirymal sac. 'I'ln: lowci canal passes at first downwards 
and then inwards, and opens also the laclirymal sac close to, 
but below the opening of the upper canal. The laihrymal sac 
may bel regarded as the upper dilated portion of the nasal 
Juet, Tt is situated in a deep groove formed by tlie laclirymal 
bone and nasal process of the siiiierior maxilla, and is furtlicr 
held in position by fibrous bands derived from the tends eciili. 
.Superiorly, the sac is closed. About its middle it receives the 
lachrymal enna].,—below, the sac narrows into and is continuous 
with the nasal duct. The nasal duct, aiiuut half an inch in length, 
is contained in a canal formed liy the superior maxillary bone cx- 
Ic-riially, and completed inlemally liy the lachrymal and inferior 
turbinate bones. It opens into the inferior meatus of the nose. 
The lachrymal canals, s.ic, and the nasal duct, consist each of an 
cxtenial fibrous coat, and an internal lining of epithelium, but 
the character of this ejiilheliam varies. In the canals it is com¬ 
posed of several layers of flattened cells. In the lachrymal sac 
and nasal duct the epithelium is of the ciliated variety, like that 
lining tiie nasal cavities. In the majority of cases, the orifice of 
tlie nasal duct is concealed by the mucous membrane of the 
nose, tlie object of this arrangement being to prevent the entrance 
of foreign matters from the nose on violent expiratory eflbrts. 
Other valvular arrangements of tl.e mucous membrane lining this 
apparatus have been described, Imt their arrangement and pre¬ 
sence is not constant. The function of the lachrymal gland is 
to secrete sufficient fluid to keep the surface of the eyeball moist, 
and to wash away foreign sulistauces. In both these actions it 
is assisted by tlie action of the eyelids in winking. Tlie use of 
the canals is to convey the tears into tlieir proper excretory 
channel. If the orifice of the canal be not in its right position 


to receive the tears, as from the paralysis of muscles, the tears 
pass downwards over the face. The same results occur when, 
from any cause, more tears are secreted than can be carried away 
by the minute canals. This is seen in weeping and after severe 
injury to the eyes. 

Diseases of the L. d .—^The secreting and exereiine L. A. 
are sulnect to various affections interfering with the func¬ 
tions of vision. Xerophthalmia, or ophthalmia tarsi, consists 
in dryness of the eye depending on a suppressed or imper- 
feet secretion of tears, or on a deficiency of the mucous secre¬ 
tion which lubricates the surface of the eye. This may be 
owing to disease of the substance of the gland, enervation, 
obstruction of the ducts, or pressure from an abscess licbind 
the upper lids. Epiphora, or excessive bchrymation, may be 
caused by the irritation of foreign substances, inflammation of 


the eye or eyelids, and especially by scrofulous conjunctivids. 
The glondttlje congregate, and the lachrymal gland, proper, are 
liable to inflammation, mppuratim, hypertrophy, and ihw may 
become the seat of flhro-plastk tumours, seirrhus, and medullary 
fungus. Encysted tumours may appear within the locbtymal 
gland, or in the vicinity of the glandule congregate and lachry¬ 
mal ducts, causing protrusion and ultimate disorganisation of 
the eyeball. Lachrymal fistula is usually the effect of abscess on 
the upper eyelid, or of suppuration of the lachrymal gland. 
Sanguineous lachrymation is of rare occurrence, but there are 
cases on record in which it was connected with a scorbutic dia¬ 
thesis. Calculi are occasionally formed in the ducts. The dis¬ 
eases of the excreting L. A. are dacryocystitis or acute or chrome 
inflammation, which, in neglected cases or reiterated attacks, 
frequently re.sulls in fistula of the sac. Ohstructien of the nasal 
duct is generally caused by a thickening of the mucous membrane, 
and tliis affection often leads to inflammation of the sac, and the 
formation of a fistulous opening. The introduction of a style is 
a useful method of treating chronic dacryocystitis in every stage 
of the complaint except the first, when there is merely weakness 
of the eye, and a gathering of tears at the inner cauthus. The 
style is a nail-headed piece of silver about inch long, and ^th 
inch thirk. The head should be plano-convex, with its edge 
rounded olf, and the neck should form an angle of about 130° 
wiili the body. 'I'lie style may be worn for an unlimited time 
with comfort to the patient. D. of the L. A. are numerous, and 
important from their intimate connection with the organs of 
vision, and their treatment is too complicated to admit of brief 
description. See Alannal of the Diseases of the Eye, by Dr. hlac- 
namaia(Lond. 1876); IxfonsSur les Affectionsde tApparMLac- 
rymal, par. F. Panas (Par. 1877); Traite des Maladies des Yeux, 
par Ic Uucteur Cb, Aliadie (Par, 1877)^ 

Lac Insects [Coccus), a genus of Hemipterous insects notable 
as affording the comnicicial product known as Lac (q. v.). The 
genetal name of *bark lice* is fiequenlly given to the group of 
which the genus Coccus is a familiar example. The characters 
of the family are the possession of at least six joints in the an¬ 
tenna: ; the two-jointed tarsi; the absence of a beak and hinder 
wings in the males, and the wingless, scale-like nature of the 
adult fem.alcs. The rings of the body and legs become abor¬ 
tive in the female Coccidm; the males resembling some flies in 
outward appearance. The genus Coccus itscll has males in 
which tlie antenna: are ten-jointed, and which have two very 
long bristles attached to the posterior joints of the body. The 
antenme of the females are nine-jointed. The cochineal insect 
(Coccus cacti) secretes masses of cochineal from its body. The 
males are of a cariiiine hue, with light-brown wings. Tile 
average lengili of the males is three-fourths of a hue; of the 
females one line in length. I'hese insects inhabit Mexico, and 
live on tlie Cactus coccinellifer, but they have been acclimatiseii 
in Spain, Algiers, and Madeira. 

Lackawann'a, a small river of Pennsylvania, U.S., flows 
for .some 30 miles of its lower course through, and gives name to 
the largest and richest anthracite coal-hasin in America. The 
bed has an aiea of 19S sq. miles, and a thickness of 5-14 feet, at 
a deptli of 100-400 feet below the .surface. The annual out-put 
is over ten thousand tons. 

Lacordaire', Jean Baptiste Henri, was born March 
i2tU, 1802, at Rccey-sur-Ource, in the Cote d'Or, studied from 
1810 to 1819 at tlie Lyceum of Dijon, went to Paris in 1821, 
where he began his caieer ns an advocate with marked success. 
Dissatisfied with Ins life, and Imming with zeal to consecrate 
himself to some great achievement, L. forsook his profe.ssion (May 
1823), and was ordained a priest in 1827. lie joined Lameunais 
and Montalembert in the editorship of/.’/fswniV, a journal whicli, 
whilst it advocated with, radical vehemence such questions as 
liberty of the pie&s and of the humau conscience and universal 
suffrage, preached ultramonlanism in religion. In September 
1832, Gregory XVI. denounced it officially, perceiving the iii- 
coiivcuience of the opinions it supported. The editors went 
to Rome, and L. on his return publtsbed a form of submission 
which announced that their partnership was broken up, and that 
they knew no other guide than the Church. L. began to lecture 
at the College Stanislas (1834), attracting numerous audiences, 
and (1835) the Archbishop of Paris opened to him the pulpit of 
Notre Dame. Here immense crowds, composed chiefly of young 
men, artists, littdrateurs, and politicians, were attr.-icted vp his 
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oratory. Having po&sed through the stage of Voltairean scepti¬ 
cism, being proraundly read in literature, history, and phtlo- 
sophy, and discarding the language of the theological schools, 
lie was able to make himself agreeably articulate to the culti¬ 
vated ear of Paris, while his intense and passionate earnestness 
I seemed a guarantee for practical fruits. After preaching for two 
years L. went to Rome, became a Dominican friar, returned and 
sought fo revive the order in France, publishing (1840) Mmoire 
fxntr U RHablisttmtnt tn Franu de VOrdre des Friret FrtcAeurs, 
and in the same year his Fit de Saint Dommiqui, Again he 
sought Notre Dame, where among many famous orations he 
delivered the funeral sermon of Daniel O’Connell (1847). In 
1848 he was returned to Parliament, but shortly resigned; in 
1854 he took the direction of the College of Sorrize; in 185S 
were published his Lettres d un jeune Homme sur la vie ChreHenne. 
L., one of the most spirited and inspired of the sons of modem 
France, died at Sorrhze, aist November 1861. The best edition 
of his (Etwres appeared at Paris {9 vols. 1872). See Smntc 
Ueuve, Cauteries da Lundi (vol. i.), and Foisset’s Biographie de 
L. (1870). 

Lacq'uer and Iiacq'aering, a kind of varnish, and the art 
of applying it to articles of metal, wood, &c. L. is closely 
allied to japanning. Brass work is commonly lacquered to pre¬ 
serve it from atmospheric and other deleterious influences. The 
L. used for this purpose is composed of seed-lac dissolved in 
S)iirits of wine, turmeric, dragon’s blood, or other material being 
added to give the desired tint. The brass object is first coated 
cold, and receives a second coat of L. after being heated in a 
stove. The Japanese excel all other nations in L. wood, an art 
wliich originated with them in the 8tli c. of our era. Their L, is. 
made with the sap of the ‘urushi ’ or L. varnish tree, which also 
yields the vegetable wax of Japan; pigments, and powdered 
silver and gold are most carefully mixed with it, and the most 
elaborate and tedious jiroccsses are pursued in perfecting the ware. 
Old Kioto and Tokio (Yedo) L.-ware are most esteemed. 

Daoroix, Bylvestre F'ran9ois, a French mathematician, 
was iMirn at Paris in 1765. For some years he taught mathe¬ 
matics in a naval school at Rochefort, and then went to Paris, 
where he became professor successively in the School of Artillery, 
rlicole Norroalc, the central schoohs I’Ecole Poiytccluiitiue, the 
Sorlionne, and the College de France. L. was not a great 
original mathematician like his contemporaries Laplace and 
Lagrange, but he was one of the most successful of teachers, and 
his Traiii du Caleul Diffirentiel el Intfgral (2 vols. 1797; 2d ed. 

3 V0I.S. 1818) supplied a long-felt want, and .supplied it well. 
His other important works aie Traitides Diffirences et des Sines 
(1800; 2(1 C(l. 1810-19), and Conrs des Mathtmatiques ydk. 
1797-1816), besides which he was the author of numerous Mi- 
moires and of valuable elemenlary treatises on various branches 
of mathematics. L. died at Paris, May 25, 1843. 

liK Orosse, a ball-game of growing interest, which has 
been introduded within the last few years into Britain from 
Canada. It is a development or modifleation of the ball-play 
of the N. American Indians, and since 1867 has been recognised 
OS' the national sport of Canada. A properly constituted game 
consists of twelve players O', each side—twenty-four in all. 
Each player is paired with an opponent, and the pairs arc 
set at a particular part of tlie field. Tliis guard.-! against 
crowding, and makes the game more open and fair, since as 
a rule no player ha.s more than one optmnent at a time. 
Each player is provided with a trosse, —a light, strong stick, 
of any suitable length, turned round at the extremity like 
a shepherd’s crook. The lip of the turn is connected by a 
stretched piece of catgut string with the collar, which i.s near the 
other extremity of llie crosse just below the haudla Between 
the string and the stick is fastened a triangular-shaped netting, 
un whicii the ball is caught and carried, or from whicli it may 
lie thrown. The object of the game is much the s.ame os in 
Football (q. v,). Eacli side endeavours to drive the ball 
through its opponent’s goal, one game being finished every 
time a goal is scored. The ball must not be handled, and no* 
player can seire another or check him in any way except by tak¬ 
ing the ball from him. Unless the disposal of the players in 
definite places be particularly attended to, the game, which 
when properly played requires all the resources which skill, pre¬ 
sence of mind, and physique can supply, is apt to degenerate 
into something like the rough sclioolboy sport known os 'shinty.’ 


La Orosse, a city of Wisconsin, U.S., on the £. bank of tbe 
Mississippi, and at the embouchure of the La Crosse and Black 
River, 275 miles N.W. of Chiirago by rail. It has fifteen 
churches, two daily and five weekly newroapets (one German, 
one Norwegian), nine steam saw-mills, urge machine shops, 
saw-mills, and breweries, and a vast trade in timber and grain. 
Tbe assessed valuation is 3,000,000 dollars. Pop. (1870), 7785; 
(State census 1875) ii,oi2. 

Laotan'tiiui, commonly called Leeeius Ceelius Firtuiemus, a 
Christian fatlier of high repute for learning and eloquence, was 
born probably in Italy, not later than the middle of tbe 3d c. 
He studied in Africa under Arnobius. About 301 A.D., on the 
invitation of Diocletian, he settled in Nicomedia as a teacher 
of Latin rhetoric, and at this period he became a Christian. 
About 312-18 A. D. be was appointed tutor to Crispus, son of 
Constantine, and ten years or so thereafter is believed to have 
died at Treves. His chief work is his Dkiina Institutiones, a 
manual of Christianity, in seven books, bearing the following 
titles:—False Religion, the Origin of Error, False Wisdom, 
True Wisdom, Justice, the True Worship, the Happy or Blessed 
Life. His other works include an Epitome of the Institutions, 
De Ira Dei, De Opijieio Dei, De MortiHus Persecutorum; an(l 
several poetical pieces have been, though erroneously, attributed 
to him. A.s a theologian, L. displays grave defects; but the 
grace and purity of his style won him the name of the Christian 
Cicero. L. enjoyed great popularity, and the editio princeps of 
his works (1465) is one of the earliest extant ^ecimens of the 
art of printing. The chief modem editions of L. are those of 
BUnemann (Leips. 1739 ). Dnfresnoy (Par. i748),X.avier (13 vols. 
Rome, 1754-59). Migne (Par. 1844), and Frilrsclic ('la:ip.s. 
1842-144). There is an English translation by Dr. Fletcher in 
the Ante-Nieene Library (Edinb. T. & T. Clark, 1871). 


Lacta'tion, the time during which the mammary glands are 
actively engaged in the secretion of milk. This usually begins 
two or three days after child-birth, its commencement being 
marked by the presence of more or less fever, milk /ever. The 
glands from this time continue to .secrete milk actively for a period 
of about twelve months; after this time, the milk lessens in 
quantity and quality, until a few drops only are secreted upon the 
apjilicalion of a stimulus to the breasts. 


Lac'toals. This name is applied to the lymphatic vessels of 
the small intestine. In minute structure these small vessels 
resemble the lymphatic vessels 
elsewhere. When digestion is 
not taking place, they contain 
lyinplu During digestion the L., 
however, are filled by a milky 
fliiicl, lluchyle, svhich contains, in 
addition to the lymph corpuscles 
or globules, numerous molecules 
and oil globules. These mole¬ 
cules and oil globules are ab- 
soibcd from the small intestines, 
the former being composed of oil 
surrounded by a thin l^er of 
albumen (see Chyle). 'The L. 
are arranged in two sets—a super¬ 
ficial, consisting of vessels which 
ramify between the peritoneal 
and muscular coats of the small 
intestine, and situated in greatest 
numbers near the mesenteric at¬ 
tachment of the bowel; and a 
deep set, which ramify in the 
mucous membrane and suli- 
mucons coat of the intestine, and , , .... 

pass outwards threugh the ttus- 
cular coat to communicate with 
the superficial layer. From tlie 
deep set, loops are given oflT 
which are contained in the vBli. 

In the lower animals tbit loop 
breaks up into a plexus of smaller 
vessels which frequently com¬ 
municate with each other in the 
villus, but in man, thm is only 
a loop, with perhaps one or two 



Two villi in wUeli the L. are re 
prenentcd as filled with white 
aubsUneaand the blood-resiels 
with dark: 100 diamsten 
frclchmanu) }a, i, the lacteal 
vesuls, single in one villus and 
double in the other; r, the hart- 
sontnl lacteal vessels with which 
those of the vUU commonicate; 
A the blood-vessela eonsistina 
of smali arteries and veins wlw 
eapiUtTy networit betweea 
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htercommunicating; branches. The lacteal within theTillns ie, 
accortine tp recent obsenrations, connected by minnte pro¬ 
cesses with the flattened cells which make up the basement 
membrane Supporting the epithelial cells which surround the 
villus. They are also connected urith the branched cells of 
the reliform tissue which surrounds and holds together the 
constituent parts of the villus. The exact mode by which 
the molecules and oil globules pass from the small intestine 
into the lacteal is not known. It is known that fatty mat¬ 
ters, taken with the food, are acted upon by certain digestive 
fluids and converted into a milky fluid; that the fluid disappears 
from the intestinal canal when passed along the small intestine; 
that during digestion the L. become filled with this milky fluid, 
and lastly, that the branched cells of the retiform tissue men¬ 
tioned above are found filled with oil granules during digestion. 
It was supposed at one time that the lacteal communicated 
directly with the surface of the villus; but at the present time, 
the view most in favour is that these cells of tlie retiform tissue 
play an important part in the absorption, and probably act as 
carriers of tatty granules from the small intestine to the lacteal. 
The L. of the musculitr coat, after receiving the contentslof the 
1.. of the mucous membrane, pass from the intestine between 
the layer of the mesentery and accompany the blood-vessels. 
They next cnicr into the lymphatic glands, and after leaving 
these, they are collected into a few large vessels, which finally 
pour their contents into the rectpiarulum chy/i, the coinmciicc- 
iirent of the thoracic duct, 

X<ac'tic Acid (CsHnOji), when pure, is a coIourlessTnicryslal. 
lisablc liquid of a syrupy consistency, and very soluble in water, 
alcohol, r.iul ether. It maybe prepaied in a variety of ways, 
Imt the ordinary L. A. is the result of the fernient.ation of various 
sugars in the presence of criiain allnimiiious substances (sec 
Fermentation.) A convenient nicihod is liy mixing together 
two gallons of milk, six lbs. of raw flesh, twelve pinl.s of 
water, eight ounces of putrid cheese, and four lirs. of chalk, and 
subjecting the mixture to a temperature of about 30“ C. After 
a few weeks, a quantity of calcium lactate is formed, which is 
purified by crystallisation and decomposed by zinc carlionale. 
Tile zinc lartale so formed is treated witli sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and I.. A. results. 'I'he acid may also be extracted from a great 
v.ariety of litiuids containing decomposing vegetalde matter, sucli 
as smicr kraut, a jireparation of white cabbage, tlie sour liquor of 
the starch-maker, &c. It is also fonticd in the spontaneous 
soaring of milk—hence the name. T t forms tnetates with barium, 
calcium, zinc, iron, &c.; and these sails are all Insolulile in ether, 
and sparingly soluble in cold water. When heated in excess of 
sulphuric acid, tliey give off pure carbonic oxide. 

itactn'ea (in medicine). Tlie leaves ami flowering tops of 
the wild indigenous plant, Laettua virosa, and the iiispis-satcd 
juice, evaporated to a pilular consistence, are used in medicine 
as a sedative and narcotic, and sometimes as a diuretic and dia¬ 
phoretic in cases of dropsy and visceral obstruction. 'Tlie pre¬ 
parations of I/, are highly prized by some practitioners for tlicir 
sedative qualities, and for allaying cough m phthisis and other 
pulmonary diseases. Dose—of the extract, five to ten grains; 
of the sttceus, one to two dnaebrns; of the tincture, thirty to sixty 
minims, 

Ladakh', or Kiddie Thibet, n province of the Stale of 
Cashmere, m feudatory conneclion witli the British Government 
of India. It is bounded by Cashmere proper on tlie W., and 
by Tliibet on the E, Area, e.dimated at 30,000 .sq, miles; pop. 
about 300,000. It forms part of the upper valley of the Indus, 
averages 11,000 feet above the sea, and is shut in by snow-clad 
mountains. 'The crops are wheat md barley, but the most valu¬ 
able products are borax, and the wool of the sheep, goat, and 
yak. The inhabitants are of 'Thibetan origin, and Uuddlnst in 
religion. Lch(q.v.)is the capital. L.wasconrmeredby the .Sikhs, 
under Golab Singh, the father of the present Rajah of Cashmere. 

La'dlea of the dueen’e Household, the personal atten¬ 
dants of Her Majesty, consisted in 1877 of ciglit Ladie.s of the 
Bedchamber, four Extra Ladies of the Bedchamber, eight Bed-, 
chamber Women, two Extra Bedchamber Women, three Hon¬ 
orary Bedchamber Women, seven Maids of Honour, one Extra 
Maid of Honour, and the Mistress of the Robes, who l»as the 
superintendence of the others, the custorly of tlie rol>cs,_ and 
accompanies the Qneen on all state occasions. On ordinary 
occasions Her Majesty is accompanied by a Maid of Honour. 


Lading, Bill of. See under 'RiUj—BSI ofLadm^ 


Lad'iidaua, the name of seven kings of Hungair and one of 
Naples (of the house of Anion).— L, the Samt, king of 
Hungary, 1077-95, surnamed from his care for the diffusion of 
Christianity, was conqueror of Croatia.— L. V., the same os 
Vladislav 111 . of Poland.— ^L. VL, Poetumua, king of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, son of Albrecht 11 ., king of the Germans, 
of Hungary, and Bohemia, and grandson of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, 1440^ and succeeded L. V. in Hungary in 1444 
under the regency of Jinos Hunyady, who defended the kingdom 
bravely against the 'Turks. After the death of the latter the 
young king suflcied himself to he led by favourites, especially 
by Count Cilly ; he died in 1457, only seventeen years old.—L. 
Vn., king both in Hungary and Bohemia, son of a brother of L. 
V. and a sister of L VI., was of the house of Jagello (q. v.). 

Lado'ga, Starala (‘ old ’), a Russian town in the govern¬ 
ment of .St. Petersburg, on the E. bank of the Volkhof, 12 
miles from its entiancc into Lake L., is notable os the place 
wiiich Kurik, the founder of the Russian monarchy, made his 
residence in 861. 

Ladoga, the largest lake of Europe, lies between the Russian 
governments of St. Petersburg, Olonetz, and Viborg. Area, 
6S04 si|. miles. It is 120 miles long, 70 broad, and 1000 feet 
deep. In groat part, however, it is rendered dangerous by 
sliallows, sandbanks, and sunken rocks. It receives the waters 
of lakes finega, Sariii.i, and llmcn, through the rivers Volkhof, 
Saiim, and Svir, and is drained into the Gulf of Finland by the 
Neva. In the N. of the lake tiicre is a grouji of islands, the 
chief of which .arc Valaam and Koiicvctz, with tlieir ccleiiratcd 
monasleiies. Tlic .shores of the lake arc mainly rocky. The L. 
Canal, skirting the S. shore, and linking the riveis Volkhof and 
Neva, enables vessels to avoid the dangers of a lake passage on 
tbcir w.ay from tlic Voig.a to the Baltic. Lake L. has also com- 
iiiuiilcatlon with tlie White Sea. Sec the work on L. by 
Colonel Andiief (1875). 

Ladrones' (Span. ‘lhieve.s’), or SHarianne Xslanda, a 
group in the N. I’acific, lying between i3'’-2i" 35' N. lal., and 
I45°-I47* E. long. Area, 1254 sq. miles. 'They were dis¬ 
covered in 1521 by Magellan, who c.a)lcrl them tlie T.. on account 
of the tliievish propensities of tiicir inhabitants. Their second 
mime was ixistowcd on them in 1668 liy some Je.suit mission¬ 
aries, in Iionour of Maria Anna of Austria, willow of Philip IV. 
The I,, are of vulcanic origin, mounlainouH, densely wooded, 
and fertile, producing cotton, indigo, rice, and siig.ir, bnt only 
live of the twenty islaniis conqiosing the group are inhabited, and 
the poi>ulation has fallen from 100,000 to 5000. The L. belong 
to Sjiain, and the seat of government is San IgUazio de Agafia 
ill Giialiaii, the largest and mos< suiitlicriy island of the group. 

Lady. Sec Loi.n. 

Ladybird (Cocdnella), a well-known genus of Coleoptera 
(q. V.) or beetles, the species of wliieh liave hemispherical 
bodies of yel'.ow or red colour, variegated with black .spots. 
Well-known species are the C. oeellata, the C. bipunctata, C. 
trifasciata, &c. 'The eggs are deposited in May, and are balcbcd 
during tlie .succeeding month. The larvx are black, and do 
good .service to the gardener by the ravages they commit 
.amongst the aphides or plant-lice. 

Lady Chapels, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, in churches 
prior to the I3tli c. arc gencisally a later addition, placed east- 
wanl of the high altar, and proiecfing from the main building. 
In churches of a subsequent date, as in the present Catholic 
ns.age, the Lady Chapel usually occupies the eastern cxtrcmiiy 
of the N. or S. aisle. 

Lady-Day, 25LI1 M.arch, an Eng'lish and Irish term, on which 
retil is usually jiayable. Ecclesiastically, it is the Feast of the 
Aniin-iciation of the Virgin Mary, hence its name. 

Lady Fem {Aiplenium FUix-feemina), a beautiful and vari¬ 
able Bnii-sh fern of world-wide distribution, Australia excepted. 

Lady of Kercy, Our, an order of knights founded by 
facobo I. of Aragon in 1218, whose object was to redeem 
Christians taken prisoners by the infidel.. I'he knights were of 
great service in the struggles before the expulsion of the Moors, 
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Lady of Monte'aa, Our, aa order of knij^u founded ia 
1317 by Jacobo IL of Aragon, who, aft^ the nwpiession of the 
iCnighta Templar, waa pen^tted W Pope j(mn XXIL to 
appropriate the estates previously held bv them in his dominions. 
to the maintenance of tlm new order, whose headquarters were 
fix^ at Montesa. 

Lady^a llazitle, the popular naihe for the genus Akhi^ 
i milla, is specially applied to the common representative species 
i A. vulgant, on aceount of the shape and vandyked edge of the 
' ieaf. The genus belongs to the tribe Potenag of the Rose 
family, and consists of thir^ apecies, chiefly natives of the 
Andes region. A. Alpina, with divided leaves, silvery below, is 
a striking ornament on damp rocks and by streams in the Scotch 
Highlands. 

Lady’s Slipper, »>., slipper of our Lady—the Virgin Mary 
— is ihe name pvcn to the Urchfdaceons genus Cyfriptdium, 
from the shape of the lip of the flower. The species number 
about fif^, and are widespread in temperale and tropical re- 
, giont. C. talctolus is one of the rarest British plants. 

I Leennec', Benfl Thtodore Hyacinthe, a famous French 

• physician, was born 17th February lySj, at Qniinper, in Bre- 

• tagne, studied medicine at Paris, and ticvoled iiimsclf with par¬ 
ticular enthusiasm to pathological anatomy, following the lead 
of Corvisart. From to 1816 the best fruits of liis investiga¬ 
tions into the organic causes of ciiscase were contributed to the 

‘ Dktimtiairt dts Sciences MMirales. In 1819 L. published the 
tieatise upon which hi.s cclebiuy rests, Traitide PAttscuUalion 
midiate el des Maladies des Poit/ntnts et du Catir, In it he devc- 
, loped the scheme of diagnosis practised by means of the stetho¬ 
scope. He was appointed Professor of the College of France in 
1822, but, overcome by mental exertions, he retired to iJrelagne, 
where he died, 13th August 1826. See Pariset’s £h'gie de L, 

Lesta're Sunday, or ISid-Lent, was the fourth Sunday of 
T.ent, and was so called from the first word of the Jntroil 
of the Mass or Holy Communion-service for that day—Isa. 

; Ixvl. 10; as the second was called Keminiscere (</. Ps. xxiv. 6, 
j Vulg.); and the third Oculi [cf. I’s. xxiv. 15!. 

La X'ari'na, Giuseppe, an Italian author and politician, 

I was bom at Messina, Sicily, in 1815, graduated at the Um- 
' versity of Catania, became an advocate, and i' 1837 bad to 

• leave the island owing to the proi>:igation ol i evolutionary 
views. Returning in 1839, L. started the Sftctalor and Peaccit, 
but both being suppressed he retiied to I*’Jorence, where the 
reforming spirU was strongly at work, and published the Dawn, 

, in which be attacked the papal system and preached democracy. 

' In 1848 he again returned to Sicily, the Provision.ol Government 
' appointing him on a mission to Rome, Tuscany, and Piedmont, 
for the purpose of enlisting sympathy in their cause. L. was 
I unsuccessful, but joining the M iiuslry he held the portfolios fur 
the Interior, Instruction, and Public Works. His last appearance 
in Sicily was made along with Garibaldi, with whom, however, 
he quarrelled (1861). L. died in September 1863. His chief 
worlts are Studies in tie Tiirteosth Century, Htstoiy of the 
Sicilian Rewiutim in 1848'^. 9, and History of Jtaly from 
I 1815-50J L'Hfistolarie di La F. appeared at Milan in 2 vols., 

I 1869. 

I 

Iiafayette, a city of Indiana, U.S., and a great railway 
centre, on the river Wabash, and the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
60 miles N.W, of Indianopolis. It furmerly derived its impor- 
tance from being at^he head of navigation on the Wabash, now 
abandoned by commerce. In 1875 it had twenty-five churches, 
three daily newspapers, street railroads, an opera-house, a State 
i^cultural college (Purdee University), and a.large trade in 
groceries, boots and shoes, &c. Pop. (1871) 13,306. 

[ Lafayette', Uarie Jean Paul Boch Yvee Gilbert 
I Kotier, Uarquia de. was bom 6th September 1757, of an 
I ancient French family, at the Ch&teau de Chav^ac, in Au- 
I vergne, edneated at the CedUge du PUssis, married Mdlle. de 
Noailies nth April 1774, became enthusiastically attached to 
' the idea of political liberty, and on the outbreak of thO Ameri¬ 
can Revolntion was tempted across the Atlantic, landing at 
Georgetown in Carolina in the summer of 1777. L. fought at 

I Btaadywine and in Canada, but went Imck to France in 1778, 
on hearing that had broken out between his country and 
Sag^d. Returning to America in February 1779 , he defended 
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Vnginla with prudence and skill, compelled Cornwallis to capi# ; 
tolate at Yorktown, and again retnmea to France. In 1784*^5 
he once more revisited America, beiw received with the strong¬ 
est manifestations of enthusiasm, i^r some years L. devotM 
himself to the cause of constitutional fireedom in France, and 
in the Assembly of Notables (1787} demanded a convocation 
of the States-GeneraL In the National Assembly (1789) 

L. spuke with great ardour, was appointed vice-president, and 
became commandant over toe armed citizens, whom he named 
the National Guard. With this appointment began the most (Bffi- 
cnlt part of his career, that of restraining toe unruly multitude 
By his endeavour to obtain for toe king toe courtesies due to his 
position, L, even at the moment he was advocating the abolition 
of aristocratic titles, and acting upon the principle That ‘insutrec- 
ti m is the most sacred of duties,' fell under the suspicion of toe 
Jacobins. He iheieforc retired to Auvergne (Otlober 1791), 
was called to take the command of one of the armies organised 
after toe coalition of 1 ‘Uiiitz. From the camp of Maubeuge 
(1792) he denounced toe clubs and advocated the upholding of 
a constitutional throne in a letter addres-sed to the Assembly, 
and even appeared there in person to enforce his demand. _ This 
course was regarded wito coldness by the court and with indig¬ 
nation by the Jacobins. His effigy was even burnt at the 
Palais-Royal. He sought a neutral country, but being captured 
by tlie Ausirians (191I1 August 1792) was sent to Wesel. It was 
not till September 1797 that be regained his fieedom, L. voted , 
both against the consulate and the empire, .and hailed witli 
pleasure the return of the Boiirlrans, Inilieving in ‘ a jiopular ' 
throne surrounded by republican institutions.’ From 1818 to 
1824 he sat in the Chamber of Deputies for the department of 
Sarlhc. It tlie latter year he revisited America, and w'as voted 
200,000 dollars and an estate in gratitude for his services. lie 
was prominent in the revolution of 1S30, and died 20th May 
1834. See Jules Cloquet, Souvaiirs de la Vie Privk du GSnhal 
la F. (1836); La Bedollicrc, Vte Politique du Marquis de la /•'. 
(1833) ; Memoires, Correspondance et Mcnusstrits du Ghih-al la 
F. (6 vols. Par. 1837-3S), edited by his family, | 

Lafayette College, at Fasuni, Peimsylv.ania, U.S., wa-s ' 
c.barlcrcd in 1826, and ha. now classical, scieiitifie, and law j 
(since 1873) schools, and teoluiical ones of mining, civil engineer- j 
ing, and chemistry, ll grants degrees, and the number of rc.si- 
dent professors .and tutor, i. 28, of uon-rr^ident Icctiuers 4, and 
of students 319. 

Laffllte', Jacques, tlic son of a c.arpenter, uas born at 
Bayonne, 2401 October 1767, went to Piiii.s in 178S. entered tlie 
liank of I’cnegaux, aiirl after going tlirmigli the dilTeienl grades 
t'f the office svith rapidity, succeeded to the business in 1809. 

Ill turn L. was elected president of the Chamltcr of Conitnercc, 
judge of the Tribunal of Commerce (1813), and governor of the 
Bank of France (1814). He conducted a financial ojicraiion for 
Louis XVIH. to the amount of several millions of francs after 
Napoleon escaped from Elba, and took charge of five millions 
for Napoleon after the defeat of W.aifrIoo. When JBliicher 
demanded 600,000 francs from the town of Pari.s, L became 
giiaraiitec for tlie amount. In 1S16 he was clioscn deputy for 
Paris, and spoke with great authority upon questions of finance, 
combating the system of forced loans, and advocating the freedom 
of the press. For the next few years he was one of the most 
prominent men in toe capital, and earned for himself an enviable 
repute for actions of the most generous kind and on the most 
magnificent scale. lie held the portfolio for finance, an.l ivots 
president of the Council in the first Ministry of Ixtuis-Philippe, 
but retired in 1831, being too conservative for toe majority of 
the assembly. The financial panic of the same year bore hard 
upon his house, and he was compelled to sell off the whole of 
his private property, by which he retained a surplus of 8,000,000 
francs. L. died at Paris, 26th May 1844. Some of his publi¬ 
cations are O/dniou sur It Projet de Loi de Finances de 1818 
(1818), Piflexions sur la R&iuction de la Rente et sur t£tat dn 
Crddit (1824), Dix millions de Profits Ugarder. See Louis Blanc, 
Histoite de Dix Ans. See Marchal’s Souvenirs de % L. (Par. 
1844), Vie de M. J. L, (Par. 1844), and the work of Biidinger 
(1870). 

La Fleohe. See Fi-kciti:, La. 

La Fontaine, Jean de, a French poet and bbuliit of ex¬ 
quisite talent, was bom at Ch&teatt-Thieny, in Champagne, 8to 
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1:631, reoeiTed % deader education in his native village, was 
sent to Reims (i6^i) with the view of adopting a reJigions life, 
gave up the idM in a year and a half, after which he plunged 
mto a course of dissipation. Having commenced the itudy of 
the old French poets, L. in his twentjr-second year felt the im¬ 
pulse of his own genius for tlie first time. After his marriage, 
which took place m his twenty-sixth year, he widened his redd¬ 
ing to the nelds of Latin and Italian literature, and in 1654 
Bi^eared his translation of the Eunuchus of Terence. In the 
same year he made the friendship of Fouqnct, who offered him 
a pension on the condition that he shoul' produce something 
poetical every quarter. Until the fall of his patron in 1661, L 
wrote Le Songe de Vaux, I'Adonis, besides numerous epistles 
and ballads. Ollier patrons were forthcoming iu the Duchess 
of Douillon and Marguerite of Lorraine, but, thougli he wat. on 
»intimate terms not only with them, but with Molicrc, Rarnu, 
end Boileau, he made no cffuit to appear at court. 1!< foie 
the fall of the Duchess of Bouillon in 1680, Iu published his 
Contes et Notwelles en Vers (1665), Fables Cboisies f/iises en Vers 
(1668), Les Amours de I'syiM et de Cnpidon (1669). In tlie Vers 
de Circottstance, written under the roof of his first patron, he 
showed .1 maikcd capacity for the production of light and grace¬ 
ful trifles. IIi^ took higluT ailislic ground. They wcie 

based upon the niateiial su|iplied in tlie old fabliaux and in the 
laics of Ihiccaccio and .Vrioslo, wliicli he handled witli dexter¬ 
ous siin'ihcily, penolnilitig them with the s\iirit of vivacity and 
movei; •• ciiiichuig them with picjuanl refli ctioiis, but at the 
same lit’. ■ i rosinving them 111 a sl.m- of ingenious immorality. 
L. IS ct I.". hi-: 11; ilif 1 aides. '1 hi ir ]iurity is irreproachable, 
flvM- .-l' ■ ’iv.lijn a - any J'reiich writer has attained, 

; iIilh go'..' - 11>. , coon-, ,1,.it their sjmpathyfor all vital 

! ci'.Miiot. 1,1"! '. ■ i • " 1.'. 1 r.anco'hey aic known .and 

i .c'.iiiiel f , .-‘1 .< ' ! . 1 . ''ih' i IliiSo L. was jjeiisiontd 

! i'V the 1*1'.. .1' ' ■" ■ . 'iinled in loS} to a vacant 

i 'i.di.- I) '!.(■ ■ , 'I'.ii'1 to till, king’s ihs])leasure, whom 

I ... . l u)!-"; ‘ . ■ „.i 'viih balla'ls. The last years of l..’s 

I lii-^ .lie bill i -e. -1 . I i"i, and altcmiitcd amendments. TTis 
' ii'e.ii ’.'..11 . eic j'-.uhe.l, the moial law did not exist 

1 f, - hi). 1 . 11,, ! 1 i..; .'M ifibcnw'ith a .serious malady, he dc- 
itiir .i<’<., ■.'1. o I" ..'i V. to (-..pi.'ie his follies by writing h)mns. 

I jp ifi.J. i .'i. 1 !'b-Vp.il ifw.s'. I’he bc.st edilimi ol L.’s 
! t.;'!rC 1 . ■ \\.'K i>t;ii.i( r (iS vols. I’ar. 1819 20;uewe<l. 

Oa.,'. . ' i, rS 57 -lR.>). Sec S.iiiite Beuve’a for- 

trails t tlfei,.i>':s and itcvi'i an tn.sd,, T.aiiic’s lissai sur le: 
Fiwtm tie •. /■ . (Bar. .nnl i'.on Lactoix’s Jlibliographie 

La I'onhiii’.euue (B.ir. r''/ , ■ 

Lag'Dinya, .1 o.-i .: I•'')lltll^ Mammalia, belonging to the 
JxporiJtt^ 01 h.iii' an ' '.itil-it l.j'O.v "i he legs in D, are belter 
proooitioncd tlwo m li • in ifs t'oi'.ii li'te collar bones are de¬ 
veloped, but to- . 1 . 1. ' cry uidiinentary. L. Alfduus, found in 
i Siberia, is a fannh-ii sp-rte'.. li is hunted for the sake of its 
1 .skin. 

1 Lagoou', an Italian I .ri.i c.f the Tallin lacuna, ‘a pool,’ 

' from/(/I/I.1, ‘ .a laki.’ Bee \ro!’.. 

j Lag'opus, a genus ol Rasoiial biidi, represented by the 
' ,'>iuu»e (q. V.) {L. HeotieU'), iitaimiyuii \L. i'uli;ari’), and allied 
'onus, 'i'he tarsi and toes aie provided ilh hait-like feathers, 
giving to the legs lather a clumsy appeaiance. The bill is short 
and broad, and ibe no'tiii-, arc feathered. 

xAsl'roB, a British colony on ihe W. coast of Africa, and on 
the J<ight of Benin, comprises a strip of eoast-Iand 12 miles 
broad, stretching from t’-c river Verewa to Ode, and the island 
of L. in a deep inlet at the mouth of the river L. or Soa. Area, 
^000 so. miles; pop. (1871) 62,021, of whom, how'ever, only a 
small number are whites. The town of L., at (he W. end of 
ihe island, is the scat of Catholic and Wesleyan missions, and 
lias a nor. of ;r6,ooo. Badagry, P.nlma, and 1 s:ckie are trading 
•la'ior .iiul export palm-oil, cotton, indigo, and ground nuts. 

‘ I'lijiprly a great centre of the slave trade, L. was seized l>y the 
J’.ntisij m 1S51, and was formally made a settlement in 1861. 

Lagoa ','the town on the b.iy.anc. Laeobriga), a seaport of 
Portug.il, ui ihe province of Algarve, 19 miles li.N.E. of Cajic 
St. Viiieent, is a fortified place with a sand-choked harbour, which 
in 187s ^titd only three ships of 233 tons burden. Pop. ytoo. 
In L Bay Admiral Boscawen defeated the French Toulon fieet 
under De la Clue, August 18, 1759. 
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Lagraagw', JoMpli Louia, Oomte. one of the most 
celebrated of mathematicians, was bom at Turin, January 25, 
1736. His father was of French birth, but had tiken seivice 
with the Duke of Savoy. In 1 753 L. hegyai the study of modem 
mathematics With such extraordinary seaTand success that within 
the next three years he had established a world-wide reputation | 
as a mathematidan of marked originality. In 1755 he bad made ' 
researches which laid the foundation of the calculus of variations, I 
and elidted the high encomium of Euler, who hod long been | 
working in the same direction. In 1766 he succeeded this i 
famous mathematician (who had gone to St Petersburg) as 
director of tlie mathematical division of the Berlhi Aaidemy, of 
which he had been a member since 1759. Daring his stay here 
he contributed some sixty paiicrs to the Mtmoires of the Aca¬ 
demy, the most remarkable of which is the ileinonstration of the 
periodicity of the variations of the major axes of the planetary 
orbit.s (1776). In 1787 lie removed to Paris, .and the same year 
appeared his imminrtul woik, the Mlcani^ue.inalytique. In this 
treatise the whole of dynamical science is based ujion one prin¬ 
ciple, which L. calls the principle of virtual velocilies. P'lom 
this, aided by D’AlcmbeiTs analytical expression, which reduces 
all kinctical problems 10 pure statical ones, I,, developed by 
mathematical pri'ccs-.!- ol rare Ijcauty geneiwlised lonnula: , 
wliich apply to every < , i.imical problem. On the lounclatioii 
of rEcole Polytechinqitc o, 1794, L became Professoi of Mathe¬ 
matics, and in tliis capacity published his Thearie des Fouefians 
AiMlyttques (1797), and Resolution des Equations Numeriques 
(1798). I'lie former aims at establishing the diKercntial mid 
integral ralciilns by incuiis of ordinary algebra without making 
use of the doctrine of limits, llis method, however, cannot 
logically exclude this doctrine, and i.s in itself defective, but 11 is 
most powerfid in it.s ajiplicalions to algebraic dcveIo|>meuts. 
Kapoleon made L .a giand officer of the Legion of Honour .ind 
a member of the impeii.al senate, in recognition of his scientific 
cnuneiice. L. died at Pans, April 10, 1813. Besides his gieat 
work.s above mentioned, he wrote numerous valuable papers and 
memoirs ujioii the propagation of sound, the theory of probabi¬ 
lities, the dynamics of Tluids, the libratioii of the moon, the 
planetaiy ilieory, &c., itc. llis Uiuvres were published by 
Serrel (new ed. 1867). See MM. Virey and Potel, i'r&is Ilis' 
loriiiue sur la Vie et la Jl/ort de L. (Bar. 1813). 

La Ouay'ra. See Guavua, La. 

La Qu^roimifere, Arthur, Vicomte de, was born in 
181O, st.artcd a journalistic connection with VAvenir A’afivn.tl 
(1.S40), aiul has remained a publicist throughout life. Along 
with Lamartine he founded Le /lien PtMu, and after writing 
lor Kmilc de (liiardin in JLa Presse, he joined lx Pays, and 
defended the .loiip-d'/iat of 2d December. llis notoriety is 
cliielly founded njion the influence he now obtained as the lite¬ 
rary mouthpiece of Napoleonic ideas. Besides comiiicting the | 
J\rys and Constitutionnel, he v .as elected a State Councillor, 
Some of his brochures, es;iecialiy IJItmpereur Napoleon III. et 
VAngleterre, created a profoued sensation throughout Europe. . 
In 1868 L. was sent to Biussels as ambassador, and thence to j 
Conslanliiioph;. After the estahlLshment of the Republic, he | 
edited the I'rcsse for a time, hut resigned, owing to a difference 
with the pmprictors, October 1873. 

La Harpe'. See Harpe. 

Lahijan', a town of Persia, in the province of Ghilan, on the 
Langaiud, 25 miles S.E. of Reslit, is an ancient place, with 
extensive bazaars, a college, and good caravanserais. Silk, 
whieli is largely manufactured here, is lim stsqile commodity. 
Estimated pop. 15,000. 

Lahore', the capital of the province of the Funjaub, British 
India, and the chief town of the district of the same name, one | 
mile S. of the Kavi river, 1080 N.W. of Calcutta, with which it I 
is connected liy railway, and 270 S.E. of Peshawur, to which j 
place the railway is now (1877) being continued. Pop. (1S68) i 
125,363, including 12,682 in the suburbs, and 13,757 in the 
c.ant< nment of Mtan-Mecr. L. has always been one of the 1 
greatest cities of the East, and as such is included by Milton in his | 
sounding roll of Oriental monarchies. Situated on the high road 
from the N.W, frontier, it was the capital of the first dynasty o( 1 
M.'ihommedan invaders, and subsequently of the great Sikh 
ruler. It is surrounded by a brick wall 16 feet high, 3 miles in 
circiimrerence, with 13 gates, but a large space outside is 
covered by ruins of its former grandeur. The historical build- 
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Ings include the tomb of Jehengir, the peluet of luccessive 
Mogul emperors, the Badshahi mosque of Aumngzebe, and the 
mausoleum of Runjeet Sing. Many of these haye great architec¬ 
tural beauty. The chief structures of English origin are the Pun- 
jaub University College, the Mayo Hospital, the Museum, the 
Lawrence and Montgomery Halls, and the. offices of mvemment 
There are trifling manufactures of silk scarfs, and gold and nlver 
lace, 'fhe trade is mostly confined to local wants, the imports 
(grain, &c.), being valued at ;(^33o,ooo, the exports at only 
£ 18,000. The situation is not h^thy. On this account the 
troops were removed in 185a. The previous annual death-rate 
had neen 84 per looa L. was the capital of an early Hindu 
dynasty; it was taken by the Moslem Afghans in 1022, and 
attained its chief prosperity under the early Mogul emperors, 
1524-1660. It was ravagra by Sikhs, TurcomaL, and Mah- 
rattas. Runjeet Sing established liimself here in 1799, when tlie 
city was almost in ruins. On March 29,1849, as the result of 
the second Sikh war, L. was finally pro^imed the capital of a 
British province. During the Mutiny the city remained tranquil 
Immediately on the news of the outbrealc at Meerut, the five 
r^ments of sepoys at Mean-Meer were disarmed by the European 
force, one-fourth their strength, and the native garrison in the 
fort of Ik was also quietly removed. The dUtrict of L. is 
bounded S.E by the river Sutlej, and traversed by the Ravi 
Area, 3659 sq. miles ^ pop. (1868) 789,666. Tlie crops arc 
wheat, pulse, millet, and cotton. It contains the town of Kosiir 
(pop. 15,209), which carries on manufactures of leather. 

Lahr (Old Gen a * site,’ or ' field ’), a town in Germany, in 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden, on the Schutter, a tributary of the 
Rhine, 50 miles S.S. W. of Karlsruhe, with important manufac¬ 
tures of tobacco, wool, cotton, silk, linen, cliicoiy, and leather. 
Pop. (187s) 8490. 

Xiailiar^ (Gen ‘ the warm or leafy brook; ’ Slav. LiuMiana ; 
Lat. Labacum, or jEmona), the cliief town of Camiola in 
Austria, on the Laibach, an affluent of the Save, 170 miles 
S.S.W. of Vienna by rail. The town itself is close and old- 
fashioned, but the suburbs have fine streets and squares. It lias 
a cathedral, an Ursnline church with a magnificent altar, and 
several educational institutions. There is an extensive commis¬ 
sion-trade, besides manufactures of cotton, sugar, leather goods, 
machinery, and chemic<il preparations. Pop. with suburbs 
(1869)22,593. Heremet (January 26-May 12,1821) a congress, 
composed of the Russian and Austrian Emperors and their 
ministers, with envoys from the other great powers, and from the 
Italian princes, which agreed to re-store the old order of things 
in Naples and Sardinia, in spite of England’s protest. 

Laing, Ualcolm, a .Scottish historian, born 1762 at Strynrio, 
in Orkney, was educated at Kirkwall He passed advocate at 
the Scottish bar in 1785, but was little employed as a lawyer, 
and devoted several years to historical study, after which he 
spent the later portion of his life in agriculture on bis paternal 
estate in Orkney, and died there in 181S. His chief works 
were a History of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns 
(1603) to Uu UnioH of the Kingdoms (1707); with Two Dis~ 
sertaHous, UUterieal and Ct. teat, on the Gawrie Conspiracy, 
and on the Supposed AuShentici^ of Ossiaris Poems (1800), 
an able, though prejudiced work, in which he is equally severe 
on Maepherson and on Mary; The Poems of Ossian, dr'f.. 
Containing the Poetical Works of fames Maepherson, Esq., 
in Prose and Khpme, with Notes and Illustrations; and a 
second edition of his histoiy in 1804, with a Preliminary Disser- 
lotion OH the Partidpation of Mary Queen of Scots in the Murder 
of Damley. L.’s works have few graces of style, but have gained 
him the^^racter of an acute and judicious historian.—^Dsvid 
Is., a distinguished Scottish antiquary and man of letters, the 
son of a well-known Edlnbu^h bookseller, was bom in that city 
about 1796. From his earliest years he was a close student of 
the national literature. His long career of learned authorship 
commenced about 1821, when he published the poems of 
Alexander Montgomery in connection with Irving. This was 
foUotved in 1822 by an edition of the Early Popular Poetry of 
Seodand, and the publication of Sir David Lyndsay’s Heraldic 
MmuttcriN, a magnificent mewe de lusee, containing 133 coloured 
plates. Since then he has edited FuNtme Scottish Poetry (2 voia. 
* 8 * 4 'S 3 )» Golttg^e and Gawane, andother Ancient l^u 
tlw first woik printed in Scotland (1508) ; Eariy Metrical Tales 
(1826); HmniaPt /iwM(i834, with SuppL 1865); Worksofjohn 
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1875 with the publication or tnt^ ^ 

smamaybcsaidto^vccdit^eitherperMnai^ed a convocation 
the entire series of its publications. He J Assenihlv linHa\ 
works for the Maitland and Abbotsford 
^877) he is engaged on new editions of Lynf “j,om he t^ed 

besides acting as Foreign Secretary to the Anti'.^ 

La'in was the name of two celebrated Gre»nily multitude; 
The elder was bom in Corinth, lived in the timgies due to his 
ponnesian War, and was equally notorious foi- the abolition 
avarice, and caprice. The younger was a native of ,jta,t ‘ insurrec- 
brought to Corinth in early fife. She was a conjpicion gf the 
rival of the Athenian courtesan Phiyne, and is sai(ber 1791), 
stoned to death by some Thessalian women, jealous^ ies orgonisdK- 
La'itjr (from tte Gr. loos, ‘ the people ’), a term I’af Maubeuge 
the 2d c. to denote all persons not belonging to the upholding of 
Lake (Lat Zaeus), a land-locked sheet ot wat-^c Assembly, 
Keat kinds of lakes are (i) those through which rA'oi“pd. _ This 
Uiose which have inlets but no outlets; and (3),yd with indig- 
rivets rise. Lakes of the second kind—of wV burnt at the 
examples are the Caspian and Aral .Seas—exhybeing captured 
water by evaporation. Their waters nre^Wesel. It was 
Asia is the great land of salt lakes. In F-uroAedom. h.^ voted 
(l.adoga and Onega) and most numerous P; *"'d h.nileu witli 
in Finland, and in Sweden, but the most b'-'iug in ‘ a popular 
of Switserland, N. Italy, and Scotland. ns.’ From 1818 to 
Law Eegardtng Ijskes in Sritedn. —'The-'r lla’ department of 
not only to the water of a lake surroundcof-ric.i, i-ml was voted 
to the solum, which he may make any us^ for lii^ sei vices, J le 
which are the permanent sources of rivu’O, .and died 20th May 
the owner of the ground in which they Fie Pi'kice du Ghtiral 
navigable, are not usually inter regalia! >•' du Matauis de la /-. 

Lake, Vincoimt, a distinguished h 

in 1744, was appointed commander-in*'' *“nnly. 
ing the administration of Lord Welle,, t, !,p.,\lvani.a ' .S was 
army in Hindustan Proper during the stk ’ : -i.tnV n,)’ Uu, 

1&3-4; took Aligarh, Delhi, and Agra. ' cii .1.• oiecr. 
Coel and Laswan, by which the powers,,,! tl.,; '.i,,,,!,,,- 
was broken and that of England esl.afi,, 

Vinces. In two months he destroyed thiiv 
by Frenchmen, and took 426 guns. 1 
1804 and vis^unl in 1808, and died VoS Uiru at 

England. %^^SelectimfrQtntheWdlesl^^''^^ entered I'.e 
Lake DwoUings. The first discol;!* '’."lie'll 
prehistoric L. D, was made in 1829 at 1809. 

Zurich, but it was not follow^ up, andf"^“^ , C.ommeree, 
entirely lost sight of until the winter of ifc governor of tlie 
rivers of SwiUcrIand then fell to on unp*^','J?"‘^‘“ 
and the inhabitants of Meilen took advai'* 
to reclaim a piece of land from the lake. ® 

took place in the execution of this work 1^.' t, . _,lluchcf 
the piles of an ancient lake settlement, li ^ 

animal remains and various implements, "f, oe;uily -'i- 
precursor of many others made in most of“ uiaiice, 
well ns in those on. the Italian side of the Alpif’"!’ the freedom 
ings were all constructed in the same manner, v’”®, J** J”??* 

age diilering from those of the stone period su/‘‘’'f" eev'^tble 

solidity, and in the piles being sunk in deep/the roost 
consisted of the stems of trees roughly po)^ 
the ted of the lake, the trees most comm * f' I-ouis-l hilippe, 
and alder, though the beech, fir, wi’"^® majority of 

sometimes employed. In the great nj"® 
were neither split nor barked. Their^’’®** ®“ the whole of 
level, and other stems, or in a few casesri fi'OTMifi-GflQ'JRron 
them and fastened either with wooden pins or by mortising, while 
(Mcasionally the piles were strengthened by means of cross- 
timbers below the platform. This last was covered with a ted 
of mud and gravel, which was beaten firm with wooden mallets. 
The huts erected on this floor were probably of rectangular shape, 
and their walls consisted of stakes inwoven with a wattle or 
hurdle-work of small branches coated with clay. The roofs ap¬ 
pear to have teen thatched with straw or reeds. In e few cases 
the L. D. seem to have been aroroached fiom the shore by means 
of a narrow platform alao built on piles, but usually they were 
only accessible la boats. Those belonging to the stone ege an 
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found all over Switzerland, those of the bronze age chiefly in the 
central and western lakes, and those of the iron age in the lakes 
of Keufchitel and Bienne alone. 

The large quantities of remains'obtained on the sites of these 
ancient settlements throw considerable light on the manner in 
which their inhabitants lived. In the most ramote times the 
lake dwellera appear to have subsisted almost entirely by hunt¬ 
ing and fishing, but subsequently they domesticated cattle, which 
were herded on the platforms, as the deposits of manure testify. 
Still later, pigs, dogs, and sheep were domesticated, but no re¬ 
mains of the domestic cat or fowl have been found, and those of 
the horse are few and comparatively recent. Dr. Riitimeyer 
gives a list of thirty-seven species of mammalia, twenty-four of 
birds, four of amphibians, and nine of fishes, bones of which have 
been found in the lake settlements. Tlie lake dwellers cultivated 
wheat, barley, and flax, and oats also, during the bronze age, but 
neither lye nor hemp. I1iey made cakes (some of which still 
exist) of corn rudely crushed in stone hand-mills. 'Wild fruits 
and berries were cdso largely consumed by them, and a cake 
made of the seeds of the opium poppy was found at Robenhausen. 
In all 115 species of plants have bm determined as having been 
known to them. They had manufactures of linen, nets and 
cordage, leather, and pottery. In the few settlements of the iron 
age, coins and glass have been found, in addition to the imple¬ 
ments and weapons of stone, hom, bone, and bronze, found 
generally distributed in the older dwellings. The religion of the 
inhabitants is still unknown, and their mode of sepulture was 
also a mystery till 1876, when a discovery was made in the 
Canton 01 'Vaud of what is believed to have been a family grave 
of a date iraiisitiunal between the stone and bronze ages. It con¬ 
sisted of an underground chamber suii|x>rted by stones, and con¬ 
tained fifteen banian skeletons, two stone hatchets, a smooth bone 
disc, a copper ring, and a needle and four small bracelets of bronze. 

Prehistoric remains of L. D. similar to those of Switzerland 
have been discoveicd in Bavaria, Saxony (near Leipsic), Meck¬ 
lenburg, Pomerania, and insular Denmark. Similar dwellings 
are mentioncu by Herodotus as having been constructed by the 
Pxonians, and the Saracen geographer Abulfcda (q. v.) records 
their existence in Syria in the beginning of the 14th c. lliey 
were also common along the shores of the Lake of Mexico at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and B.ancroft states that one of 
the towns there .situ.ited ‘ was founderi entirely on piles, and had 
canals instead of streets.’ Commander Cameron reports the 
existence of a settlement of the same kind in Lake Moiirya, a 
small lake to the W. of Lake Tanganyika, Central Africa. The 
houses are 6 feet above the water, and cun only be reached in 
canoes. Habitations built on piles are common in the rivers 
and sheltered inlets of New Gniiica, being so erected to protect 
tlieir inhabitants from alligators. See also Ckannocies. 

See M. P'rederic Truyon's Habitations Laaistres de ta Suisse 
(*857); Dr,' F. Keller's luiie Dwellings of Switserland and other 
Farts of Europe, translated and arranged by J. E. Ixte (1866); 
Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times (1869); Bancroft's Native 
Facetof the Paci/U States of N. America ii., 1875); Cameron’s 

Across Africa (1877). 

l<ake of the Woods, a lake of N. America, on the border 
line of Canada and Minnesota, U.S., is connected by the Win¬ 
nipeg with Lake Winnipeg on the N.W., and by the Rainy 
River with Rainy Lake on the S.E. It is 977 feet above sea- 
level, has a circuit of about 300 miles (much indented by bays 
and inlets), and is studded by numerous small wooded islands. 
A roadway of oo miles was constiucted (1870) from its shores 
direct into the heart of the Red River Settlement. 

Lakes (colours) are pigments prepared by mixing colouring 
matters or dyestuffs with earthy ingredients, such as alumina, 
oxide of tin, powdered chalk, baryta, or with starch. The most 
common lake colours are red, the finest of which—Carmine 
(q. v.^—is composed of the colouring matter of cochineal and 
alumina. Madder lake is a compound of madder with alumina 
' and oxide of tin, and Brazil wood similarly compounded also 
yields a much-us^ red lake. Aniline colours are also prepared 
os L., and more rarely yellow L. are made with Persian berries 
and flavine. 

Idskshmi', the .Hindu goddess of fortune and beauty, and tlic 
consort of 'Vishnu. It is in her honour that the Kayet or writer 
caste of Ben^ celebrate their gieat annual festival in February. 
Pea and inl^ the emblems of tlicir craft, are scrupulously put 
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aside, and no writing may be done. See Wilson’a Work% voL 
iL, Religious FesHotus of the Httsdus (Lond. 1864). 

Lalande, Joseph. Jd^rdme la Franoaie ^ a celebrated 
French astronomer, was born at Bourg (Ain), July il, 17^2. 

At Paris he applied himself to mathematics and astronomy with 
such success that when only eighteen years of age he was de¬ 
puted by the Academy of Sciencea to go to Berlin to make 
observations fur determining the parallax of the moon. In 1760 
he became director or editor of the Conuaieance des Tetnps, the 
method of which he completely changed. The following year 
he succeeded De Lisle as Professor of Astronomy in the College 
de P'rance, and in 1764 published his TVaitiXAstronomie, whose 
peailiar value lies in its practical character. L. died at Paris, 
April 4, 1807. He wrote many otlier works, geographical and 
astronomical, of which the chief are Vt^age en IteUie (1769), 
pyaiiP des Canaux {1778), Bibliograpkie Astronomigue (itc 3), 
and numerous memoirs on the theories of various planets. See 
Delambre’s £logede L. in the MAn. derinstitut, t. viii. (1807). 

Lally, Thomsa Arthur, Baron de Tollendal, Oomte 
de, the last of the great Frenchmen in India in the i8th c., was 
born at Romans in Dauphind, January 1702. His family was 
of Irish extraction, and emigrated in the train of the Stuarts. L, 
received a thorough military training, was a soldier at eighteen, 
took part in the sieges of Kehl (1733) Philisl»urg, and 
when war broke out between England and France in 1741 
greatly distinguished himself at Dettingen, Meniii, Ypres, and 
Furncs. His Irish regiment captured Tournay, and decided the 
Iiattle of Fontenoy. He joined Prince Charles Stuart in Scot¬ 
land, was present at the skirmish of Falkirk, and after the dis¬ 
aster of CuUoden re-entered the French army. In 1755 L. jiro- 
posed to contest with England the possession of India. In 1758, 
the year after the battle of PLissey, he landed at Pondicherry. 

He tuulc Fort St. David from the British, but failed in an 
attack upon Madras. In 1759, along with Bussy, he was signally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote at Wandewash, a blow from whicn 
the P'rench power in India never recovered. In 1761 Pondi¬ 
cherry was taken by the British, and I... sent a prisoner to 
Madras, and thence to I.ondon. Learning that he was accused 
of betraying the interests ot France,'he quitted England on his 
parole, and appeared before tlie French Court demanding justice. 
The result was his imprisonment in the Bastile. His trial com¬ 
menced in January 1764. He was condemned, and beheaded at 
Paris 9th May 1766. Three years afterwards the French East 
India Company ceased to exist. See Colonel Malleson’s 
and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects (zd issue, Lond. 1876). 

La'ma. See Llama. 

La'maiBm, the religion of Thibet and the surrounding coun¬ 
tries, presents n singular medley of Shamanism, Sivaism, and 
Buddhism, which last faith was introduced into Thibet in the 
7lh c. A.D., suppressed in the ‘oth, but reviviid in the nth c. 

In 1357 was born, in the province of Amdo, Tlong-Kapa, of 
whom it is related that he was distinguished from his birth by a 
long white beard and by powers of gifted utterance, and that at the 
age of three he jirofessea the religious life. After a careful itudy 
of the Buddhistic classics, he created an eclectic system of Ids 
own, whose followers he distinguished from the red-capped pro¬ 
fessors of the established faith by a revival of the original yellow 
cap of Buddhism, whence tlieir nickname * Yellow Caps.’ He 
also founded (1409) the lamaseries or ‘monasteries* of Galdan, 
Sera, and Braipuiig in the neighbourhood of H’Lassa, and of 
Tas-chi Luinpo. I.., as established by liim, centres in a spiritual 
and (since 1640) territorial sovereign, residing at Potaia near 
H’Lassa, on whom towards the close of lire isth u was con¬ 
ferred the title Dalai Lama (‘ sea-priest ’). He is regarded as 
the incarnate Buddha, who may only attsun nirvana, when by , 
the world-wide piomulgation of his doctrines he has freed 1 
humanity from all its sorrows. Hence the Da/at Lama nevei 
dies, his soul merely passing from one body to another, tlial 
generally of a child, who must be discovered Iw such tests as the 
rectignition of a bell or answer-s relating to the Dalai's former 
stage of existence. His duties are simple—to sit cross-legged in 
his temple, and from time to time extend his hand in benedic¬ 
tion to his worshippers. There are many other grand inmn. , 
of nominally equal dignity, the chid of whom reside at Kra- 
shis-lun-po in I'nrther Thibet, at Great Kouren, and at Pekin. 
Subordinate to these are the hhutuktus. incarnate 
saints) tbe kkubUghatts, iucaniate founders of lamaseries; 
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tharmanas, or 'monk’ lamas who act as scribes, physicians, 
sorcerers, See., and make up one-third of the entire population j 
and gttlpoi, hermite. From the first Jesuit missionaries Jowsi to 
the AbM Hue (who starts with the theo^ that Tsong-Kapa 
must have derived bis system from a Christian missionary), tra* 
vcllers have dSLlighted to trace a resemblance between L, and 
Catholicism. They speak of the Lamaistic sacraments of bap¬ 
tism, confirmation, and penance, of popes, cardinals, and arch¬ 
bishops, of monasteries and nunneries, abbots, priors, and so 
forth. That these analogies are either forced or depend on 
purely external accidents, not on derived ideas, is shown in the I 
wide difierence between a Western mcna-stery and a lamasery, 
which, if it answers to anything, is more like an Egyptian laura, 
having neither common dwelling-house nor refectory, but per- 
iniitiiig its * monks * to live each according to his means; while 
no case of identity of doetrine is adduced that is nut explainable 
by the common impulses of all natural religion. The canonical 
books of L., comprising 333 volumes, consist mainly of transla¬ 
tions from the Sanskrit, but also include original treatises by 
Tibetan writers. See Hue’s Voyage dans la Tartane, U Tibet, et 
la Chine (Par. 1852): Koppen's Lamaiseke llierarehie und 
Kirehe (Berl. 1859); and Markham's Narrative a/ the Mission of 
G, Bogle to Thibet and of the Journey ofTk, Manning to H'Lassa 
(Lond. 1876). 

Iia'mBntin, or Laxnantine. See Manatee. 

XiSmarok', Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine de Monet 
de, a French naturalist, was bom at Bazentin in Picardy, August 
I, 1744, and educated at the Jesuits' College at Amiens with a 
view to entering the Church; but after his father’s death in 1760 
be joined tlie army. An accident obliged him to retire in 1762. 
He then entered the service of a banker, devoting his ample 
leisure time to the study of meteorology and botany. His Flore 
Fran(aise{iT}%) led to Ids being elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences; and in 1792 he was appointed one of the Professors 
of Natural History in the Jardin dts Plantes. Geoffrey Snint- 
Ililaire had charge of vertebrata, I* of the inveriebrata —a 
branch of science which he had hardly as yet studied. He 
speedily mastered the details, however, and in 1815-22 published 
his Histoire des Am'muttx sans Vertlb/es (7 vols.; 2d ed., edited 
by Deshayes and Milne Edwards, ii vols., 1836-45), one of the 
truly classical works on zoology. His other chief work is Philo- 
Sophie Zoolegique (2 vols. 1809), in which he speculates on the 
variabili^ of species, forestalling in some measure Darwin’s 
theoiy of the origin of species, ll died at Paris, December 18, 
1829. See Cuvier's Eloge de L. 

X<a Marmora, Alfonao Berrero Marclxese di, on Ita¬ 
lian general and politician, was bora of a good Piedmontese 
family, November 17, 1804, early distinguished himself in the 
War of Independence, became General of Brigade in 1848, and 
was appointed Minister of War by Victor Emmanuel in 1849, 
in which office he showed great activity in the cause of military 
reform. During the Crimean War L. was despatched from 
Sardinia with an army of 17,000 men, which did good service on 
the banks of the Tchemaya. In the miniatiy of Cavour he took 
the portfolio for war, and (1861) succ .'cded General Cialdini as 
commander-in-chief of the troops of the king of Italy, served 
as Premier (1864-65), and in the Austro-Prnssian War (1866} 
met with a reverse at Custozza, which brought him into great 
un[)opularity. Accused by Cialdini of a secret understanding 
with Napoleon, 1^. met the charge by laying before the Italian 
Parliament (July 21,1868} a despatch of the Prussian ambassador, 
dated June 17, 1866, which clearly proved the understanding 
to have been rather with Prussia. From 9th October 1870 to 
25tli Junua^ 1871, L. stood at the head of the Roman Govern- 
i inent, as Governor-General and Viceroy, and is now (1877) 
coinmander-in-chief of the Italian army. 

Lamartine', Alphonie de, an illustrions French poet and 
politician, was born at Mficon, 21st October 1792. At the vil¬ 
lage of Milly L. received the rudiments of his education, and ] 
about 1805 was sent to the ColWge de Lyon, from whidi he was 
speedily withdrawn, and lodged at a Jesuit house at Belley. 
Keturamg to Milly (1809} he plunged mto a coune of Italian, 
English, and French poetry, fell in love, and was despatched to 
Pans four so distrain. The winter of i8tl-l2 he spent at 
Rome I in 1813 he was dreaming away his time in a courtship 
at Naples; in 1S14 he todt miUtary service under Louis XVllL, 
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bat during the Hundred Days retired to Switzerland; in i8i(> 
he was at Aix nourishing his esteem for the young wife of an old 
man; in 1820 appeared his Meditations Poetiques, a voluw 
which at once established his reputation, and drew upon him 
the attention of the king and the aristocratic salons, while its reli¬ 
gious aspiration, its dreamy enthusiasm for nature, and its passion¬ 
ate warmth of expression rendered it peculiarly acceptable to the 
youth of France. L. was immediately appointed secretary of the 
embassy at Naples, and on his way liiitlier married Miss Birch, a 
beautiful and wealthy young Englishwoman. In 1823 were pub¬ 
lished Nouvelles MMitations, in 1824 he became secretmy to the 
embassy at Florence, in 1825 apiieared Lt Dernier Chant de 
Childe Harold, a couplet of wnich so offended Colonel Pepe, the 
Italian patriot, that a duel was fought between them. L. r^ 
turned to Paris (1829), and was elected amember of the Academic 
Franfaise. After the Revolution of July, L declined to serve 
tlie new monarchy, and renounced his diplomatic career. In 1831 
he published his Politique Rationelle, which ushered him into ^e 
more stormy life of the statesman. Failing to obtain a place in 
the Assembly, L. travelled in the East for nineteen months, but 
was elected deputy for Bergues (Nord). In 1835 he gave to the 
world Soiiveni/s, Jtnptessions, PeusAs et Paysages pendant un 
Voyage en Orient, full of magnificent descriptive passages, which 
soineiimes, however, tend towards verbosity; in 1836 appeared 
Jocelyn, and in 1838 La Chute d'-un Ange. During inis year 
he made steady progress in Parliamentary esteem, began to 
lead tlie Progressive Conservative party, made vigorous speeches 
on ‘the Eastern ^ucstiun,’ and (1845) denounced the govern¬ 
ment of Louis-Pliilippc. In 1847 came forth the Histoire des 
Girondins, in which the great revolutionary epoch of France was 
pictured with rhapsodical eiithusta.sm. This book is commonly 
supposed to have exercised immense influence in producing the 
Revolution of 1848, during which L. became a member of the 
Provisional Government and Foreign Minister of tlic Republic. 
Ills influence was widely exercised in restraining the vehemence 
of the mote extreme members of the parly, but his popularity 
.soon declined, and when he competed against Louis Napoleon 
and Cavaignac for the office of Picsident he obtained the lowest 
number of votes. After the coup-d'itat of 1851, 1 « retired from 
politics, but liaving fallen into straitened circumstances, was com¬ 
pelled to write for his living. Among his later works are Confi- 
denees (1849}; Notwelles Confidences (1851); 1 .'Histoire de la 
Restauration (8 vols. 1851-53); Htstoi>e de Turqute (6 vols. 
1854); Histoire de Russie (2 vols. 1855), Conrs P'amilier de LittA 
rature (1856, el seq.), and Toussamt Ouverture. In 1867 he 
received a pension, and died March I, 1869. His Qluvres 
Completes, in 40 vols., were published in 1860-63. See the 
Bio^afhies of L, by Pelletan (1869), Janin (1869), L.’s Own 
Mimotres (1871), and the Correspondance de L, (6 vols. 1875), 
published by Mme. Valentine de Lamartine. 

Lamb, Charles, born in Crown Office Row, London, i8th 
February 1775, was a schoolfellow of Coleridge at Christ's 
Hospital, obtained a clerkship in the South Sea House, and 
afterwards served the East India Company for thirty-three 
years, retiring on an allowance of ^^400 per annum, L. 
first appeared in the literary world along with Coleridge and 
Charles Lloyd, as joint author of an unpretending and nnsuc- 
cessfnl volume of poems. Next, in 1798, he wrote Rosasnond 
Gray, a daintily-told story with slender plot. His tragedy of 
John Wooilvil, printed in 1801, was rejected at the theatres, 
while his only other dramatic attempt, a farce entitled Mr, H., 
was damned on the first night of representation, its author 
himself hissing from the pit roost luslBy. The well-known 
Tales from Shakespeare (partly written by his sister Maty) 
appeared in 1806; the Specimens from Dramatic Poets eantem- 
porary with Shakespeare, and Adventures of Ulysses (culled from 
Chapman’s Homer\ in 1807. In the following year L. and 
sister worked together at two charming little books, Mrs, LeU 
tester's School and Poetry jfisr Children, the latter of which, pub¬ 
lished in 1809, was thought to have totally disappeared tiU a oopy 
was discovered in S. Australia in 1877. Meanwhile his pea was 
busy in the service of the magazines, one or two of his best 
essays—those, for instance, on Hogarth and Shakespeare—being 
contributed to the Reflector, editM 1 ^ Leigh Hunt. Ibe mm 
E ssays were first collected from the London Magasdno in 1023 > 
the Last Essays of Elia and Ptpsdar FaUatiet were jrablhihM ! 
by Moxon in 1833. h. died at Edmonton, 27^1 December 
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R34 and his sister on the 20th May 1847. L. was not a 
volaminous writer, yet some of his earlier prose efforts have 
passed into oblivioi,; while of his poems, the FartwtU tc 
7 obaceo. Familiar Faces, and Hester alone continue to be read. 
His fame rests on the Elia Essays —a sufficient foundation. In 
these, all moods are reflected) all chor^ touched, and by 
a master’s hand. L.’s style is at once easy and inimitable, 
witty and tender, sometimes dving a picture in a single word, 
or sounding the depths of pathos with the simplest phrase. The 
old Engliw dramatists, humorists, and moralists—such men as 
Massinger, Browne, Wither, Jeremy Taylor—these were his 
friends mure than any living associates. W'ith these he delighted 
to company, writing, as he whimsically said, not for posterity, 
but fur antiquity; and with these in imagination by his side, he 
penned his immortal Essays—ripe, rich, and fragrant, like old 
wine. His letters to Coleridge, Southey, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Talfuurd, &c., are now included in his Collected IVrilings, the 
best edition of which is in six volumes (Moxon, 1876}. 

Lamballe', Maria Theresa Louisa, of Bavoy-Carig- 
nan, Prinoess of, was bom at Turin, September 8, 1748, 
and was married in 1767 to Louis Alexandre Joseph Stanislas 
de Bourbon, Prince of Lamballe. The Prince died in 1768, 
leaving his young widow to deplore the career of debauchery by 
which he was cut short. Louis XV., who Iwd neither wife nor 
mistress, seemed at one time likely to share with her the 
honour of the crown, but L. attached herself to the Dauphin and 
Marie Antoinette. When they ascended the throne, L. was 
appointed superintendent of the household, and became the 
Queen’s raost attached friend. Urged by her to take refuge in 
England, L. sot out, but returned to share the royal captivity, 
was dragged (August 12, 1792! to the prison of La Force, and 
on the 3d September put to death under circumstances of frightful 
brutality. See Mme. Gudnard's Mhnoires de la Frineesse de L.. 
(Par. ifei), and Lescure’s La Frineesse de L. (Par. 1864). 

Lambaye'que, a town of Peru, in I.ibcrtad, on the river L., 
15 miles from the Pacific, and 425 miles N. W. of Lima, it 
has manufactures of woolleti.s and cottons. Pop. 10,000. 

Lambert, Jobann Heinrioli, a German philosopher arid 
mathematician, born August 29, 1728, at Mtihlhausen, in 
Alsace. The la.st fourteen years of his life were spent at 
Berlin, where he died, September 25, 1777. As a niathe- 
niatici.'in he was among the fiist of his time, and in the uni- 
vemlity and depth of his knowledge, philological and meta¬ 
physical, he rivalled his great predecessor 1 .eibnitz. Of his 
many works, the most important are Phetometria (1760), Neues 
Organon Iz vols. 1764), Anlage tur Arehilektonik (2 vols. 1771), 
and Loqtsehe und Fhilosophtsche Abhandlungen (2 vols. 1782). 
He wa.s, besides, the author of valuable memoirs upon the pla¬ 
netary theory, the velocity of sound, the matliematics of music, 
the motions of fluids, and various meteorological and other phy¬ 
sical and astronomical phenomena. See Huber, L, nach semem 
Leben und Ib'irken (Basel, 1829). 

Lambert, iTobn, an English general, was bom at Kirkby- 
Molhamdale in Yorkshire, 7lh September 1619. He was a 
colonel in the Parliamentary army at Marstou Moor, became 
major-general 1648, reduced Pomfret in 1649, and fought at 
Worcester in 1651. He took a leading part in the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell, when he virtually became Dictator. He 
quelled the Rtwalist insurrection of Sir G. Booth, but on the 
opposition of Immk his army deserted, and he was committed to 
the Tower in January 1660. He was banished to Guernsey in 
1662, where he died, March 1694. 

Lam'beth, formerly Lomehithe (‘clayey haven’), the 
western portion of the metropoli.s, in the county of Surrey, 
a narliamentary borough; pop. (1871) 379,11a. It contains 
many churches and charitable institutions, notably St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, fa^g the Houses of Parliament, and abounds in 
manufactories. Lambeth Palace, the residence of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, dates from 1197. It has a magnificent 
Ilbraiy, and records of the archiepisco^ see since 127S. 

Lambsth, ITegxeea at See DsaxEES of Lambkth. 
Larabroqnin. See Mantuna 
Lunb’a Lettuoa. See Cokm Saiaix 
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Latub’s-Wool, a beverage of strong ale and pulped roasted 
apples, formerly much esteemed in Britain. In some parts of 
Scotland anything very delicious is said to ‘ gang down like 1 am’- 
00.* Tlie name is a corruption of the Cymric la maes abhal 
(pronounced lamasool), ‘ the feast or ingathering of apples.’ 

Laxaego, a town of Portugal, province of Beint, near the left 
bank of the Douro, and 46 miles E. by N. of Oporto, with 
trade in wine and hams. Pop. 8000. Here was held in 1143 
the first Cortes, which gave Portugal a constitution. 

Lam^'ibranchia'ts (‘plate-gilled’), a class of Mollusca 
represented by the oysters, cockle.s, mussels, and b^ all our 
common bivalve shellfish. In this class the shell is always 
bivalve. It is in the great majority of cases inequilateral, or 
more developed to one side of the middle line than to the other, 
and is usually equivahe, or composed of equal halves. The 
shell is formed by the pallium or mantle which lines each half 
of that stnicture. It is shut by special (adductor) muscles, but 
is opened by the action of an elastic ligament which comes into 
])lay when the muscles relax. One or two adductor muscles 
may be developed ; the oyster illustrating the former condition. 

The mouth is not provided with any teeth, and a perfect diges¬ 
tive system exists. The heart is two or three chambered, and is 
systemic in its nature. The gills consist of two plate-like organs 
existing on each side of the body. Water is admitted to the 
gills either by the simple unclosing of the shell, or by special 
tulies named siphons. Hence the class is divided into the Asi- 
phonata (oysters, mussels, piniix, scallojis, &c.), and Siphonata 
(dams, cockles, razor-shells, pholas, teredo, &c.). The foot may 
be well developed or rudimentary (ns in the oyster). It may be 
used for leaping (cockle), for burrowing (razor-shell), or for 
forming a byssus or if (mussel and pimia). The organs of 
sense consist of tentacles developed around the mouth, of hear¬ 
ing organs, and of rudimentary eyes—well seen in the scallops 
(pcctcn). 

Lamell'icoFlies, a group of Coleoptera or Beetles, including 
forms in which the tarsi are five-jointed (FentameraX Tliey are 
so named from the peculiar conformation of the terminal joints 
of the antennae or feelers, these joints being lamellar or plate- 
like, and disposed like the joints of a fan. To this group belong 
the cockchafers, dung-beetles, stag-beetles, &c. 

Iiainell'iroB'tres, a division of the A^a/atorialhirds or Swim¬ 
mers, represented by ducks, geese, flamingoc.s, &c. The bill is 
flat, and covered with a soft membrane. Its edges are further 
provided with a series of horny plites or lamella, serving as a 
kind of straining apparatus, whereby the solid parts of the food 
are strained off from the liquid portions. Four toes are de¬ 
veloped ; the fourth or hinder toe being unconnected by the 
web with the others. 

Laxneim'ais, Hu^es-FAiicit^-Robert, Abb# de, a 
celebrated French religious and political writer, was bom at St. 
Malo, 19th June 1782. Educated by an eccentric uncle, he 
quickly developed into premature manhood, having for com¬ 
panions at the age of ten Livy and Rousseau, and at twelve 
.ighting with his curt over the tniths of religion. In 1809 was 
published his Flexions sur I'Etat de PEglisr, a work which 
Government suppressed. Three years passed, and with the 
help of his brother he produced the TrotlUton sur I'Institution 
des Evtques; but the hostility of the moderate political party 
drove him to England, where he supported himself by teaching. 
Returning to France, L. at once ruse to the pinnacle of fiime 
by publishing the first part of the Rssai sur PIndifference en 
Mat&re de Religion. Its author at this time upheld the ruling 
of the Church as the only and absolute law for society. In the 
Coruervateur, Dtffnseur, and Drapeau Blanc, ephemeral party 
journals, he continued the crusade against secular power. When 
the last two volumes of the Essai appeared, L. was offered a 
cardinal's hat, but declined it. HLs next work, in which his 
theory of government was propounded in its most extreme form, 
was entitled De la Religion, eonsidtrie dans ses Rapports dvee 
tOrdre CwU et /b/iVsytM* (1825). After the July Revolution he \ 
founded L'Avenir, a journal whose pages, as revolutionary^in 
tendency, were soon laid under ban by Gregory XVI. ^e , 
natural reaction of senUment had set in: from this time L. be- 1 
came less and less a churchman. The Famdes d'vn Croyant, 
written in a week, made his changed opinions public. In the 1 
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columns of jonrnals and by means of pamphlets he continued to 
exercise an influence i but enthusiasm was gone. _ His last utter¬ 
ances of importance are to be found in his Esqmsse d’uw Philo- 
sohhie (4 vols. 1841-46). He died a sceptic, 27th February 
1854, and was buried, according to his request, without the 
observance of any religious rites. His (Euvret ComplUtt, in la 
vols., were published in 1844, and his (Ernies PosAumts in 5 
vols. in 1855-58. See Renan, Z. et ses Perils in the Revue des 
Deux Aloudes (August 1857), and BlaLte, E»ai BiograpMque 
sur L. (Par. 1858). 

Lamenta'tionB (lleb. Kinoth, 'songs of mourning’) are not 
in the Hebrew canon ascril^d to Jeremiah, nor placed alongside 
of his prophecies. In the LXX. and Vulgate they are placed 
next to the prophecies of Jeremiah, and called the L, of Jere¬ 
miah over Jerusalem. In the Talmud and by Josephus, Jere¬ 
miah is regarded as the author, and only very few have called in 
question this traditional view. I’he reasons for holding it are 
the agreement of the L. with Jeremiah’s prophecies in their 
spirit, purport, tone, and language, especially what the author 
says aoout his own fortunes (iil 1-21, cf, Jer. xxxviii.). The 
time of composition was doubtless after the capture of the city, 
in the eleventh ye-ar of the reign of Zedekiah (b.c. 587), and 
perliaps, altliough not certainly, after the burning of the city and 
temple. 

liamin'atioii is the deposition of stratified rocks in thin 
laminse or layers, which are not so distinctly marked as true 
itrata. 'fhe laminm rarely exceed an inch in thickness, and may 
be as thin ns the finest paper, while strata may vary from half 
an inch in thickness to many feet. L. is met with mostly in 
sandstones and shalc.s. 

Z<amm'a> Day, the ist of August. It is one of the four 
tross quarters of the year, the other three being Whitsuntide, 
Martinmas, and Candlemas. Some rents are still payable on 
these days in England, and they are the terms generally in force 
in Scotland. 'Ine name is a corruption of the Old Eng. hlaf- 
masse, ' the loaf mass,’ a festival held at the beginning of the 
harvest. 

lAmmorgei'er, or Lammergeyer {Gyp,ttos btiriaius), a 
large species of Vulture (q. v.), inhabiting .S. Europe and NV. 
Asm, and attaining a length of 4 feet, while the wings may 
teach an expanse of 10 feet. This bird is also known by the 
name of the bearded vulture, from a tuft of bristles rising from 
beneath the bill. Its colour is a greyish-brown marked with 
white above, each feather having a while streak in its centre. 
The head and necl( are dork brown. 'I'he under parts are white 
tinted with brown. The head and neck are feathered, and the 
bill is long and sharply curved at its tip. The second and third 
quills are the longest, and the tail is lung and wedge-shaped. 
The L. feeds on carrion, but also picks up lambs, rabbits, kids, 
and other small animals, bearing them to its nest, which is con¬ 
structed on the summit of a din. The eggs number two, and 
are of a dirty white colour mottled with blown. 

Lammermoors , a range of bills .1 Scothnid, forming in 
part the boundary between the counties of Haddington and 
Berwick,' and extaiding from the Moorfoot Hills to the rugged 
coast S. of Ounbat. The 1 .. reach a height of 1534 feet in Spar- 
tleton, and of 1732 feet in Laminer Law. 

Lamor’ei^re, Gbristophe Ldon Louis Juohault de, a 
French general, was bom at Nantes, 6th February 1806, educated 
at the Polytechnic School (1824-26), became lieutenant (1830), 
and, after serving with distinction in the African war, rose to the 
rank of colonel (1837). In 1844 L. was appointed commander of 
the legion of llononr, and temporary governor of Algeria, with 
the military rank of general Owing to his energy and skill, 
the African war was brought to a conclusion in 1^7. During 
the revolution of 184S L. procLiimed the abdication of Loms- 
Phllippe, was wounded at the barricades when commanding 
agab^ die mob, and took office in the Cavaiguac Ministry. 
After the teup-d'llat of Louis Napoleon, he was imprisoned, 
theh tent into exile. In i860 L. airpeared in Italy as commander 
of the Papal troops during the War of Independence, but was 
compelled to surrender to Cialdini at Ancona. He died llUi 
September 1865, at hU ch&iean of Piouzel near Amieus, See 
POttgesia, Le GMral de Z. (Par. 1866). 
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Lamp (Gr. lampas, '« torch,’ from lamM, 'I shine ), 2 
well-known apparatus for producing artificial light, by burning 
oil or other inflammable liquid saturating a wick of twisted or 
plaited cotton. Lamps are of two kinds—(t) Suction lamps, in 
which the oil is raised from a reservoir to the top of the wick by 
capillary attraction; and (2) mechanical or pressure lamps, which 
have a contrivance fur forcing the oil to the boming wick in 
constant proportions with unvarying regularity. ' The improve¬ 
ments in the construction of modern lamps date from the in¬ 
vention, in 1784, of the Argond oil-lamp, the distinguishing 
feature of which was the burner. In it a cylindrical wick was 
used, occupying the space between two metallic tubes, through 
the inner of which a constant stream of air passed, securing a 
more complete combustion of the oil; a glass chimney also 
was placed over the burner to increase the draught. The 
flame of the Argaud L varied with the change of level of the 
oil in the reservoir, and to remedy tliis defect the Carcel L. was 
invented in 1798, in which the burner is supplied with a super¬ 
abundant quantity of oil by clockwork, ensuring a brilliant, 
steady flame. The Carcel L., though still retained by Parisians 
as the standard in photometric investigation, is not adapted 
for ordinary use. On it the moderator lamps, invented since 
1825, arc based. The oil is stored in the body of these lamps, 
and is forced, by the pressure exerted by a spiral spring on a 
disc floating in the oil, up through a tube in the piston to the 
burner j and in the ascending lube is placed a 'moderator,’ con- 
si.sting of a tapering rod, to control aud regulate the flow of oil 
according to the pressure of the spring. The principle of raising 
a superabundance of oil to the burner in the foregoing lamps, 
which were designed to bum animal or vegetable oils, is inap- 
])licable in lamps for consuming mineral cils, as petroleum, par- 
.aflin, naphtha, &c. These liquid hydro-carbons are so largely 
coin])oscd of carbon, that to prevent smoke, only as much ml as 
the wick can suck up should reach the flame; and to consume 
the carbon present, a plentiful and regular supply of air must be 
aflbrded. These conditions liave been fairly met in numerous 
v.arieties of mineral oil-lamps. The brass burner of the most com¬ 
mon household form is shown in section in the annexed diagram. 
The upper portion of the oil reveivnir, which maybe either of 
glass, poiceluin, or metal, is seen at A. 

Fixed to it is a metal cylinder T), perfor¬ 
ated with numerous small holes for the 
inlet of air, and closed at the foot by a 
disc C, to jirevent the escape of oil from 
below. D is a flat tube to support the 
wich, and having a hole in it to allow 
of the wick being raised or lowered by a 
notched wheel E. A perforated partition 
F is placed across the air chamber to hold 
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any fragments of wick that may fall, and 
to steady the currents of air. B is cap- 
ped with a dome G which deflects the 
air currents on the flame as it passes 
through a slit on the crown of the dome. Around the dome 
is a gallery for supporting a glass chimney (partly seen at H), 
to increase the draught tlirough the air chamber, and to 
shield the flame from wind. In the ‘ Paragon L.’ recently 
patented by M. Dietz, for burnitig petroleum, there are two 
air chambers, from which an abundant and well-regulat^ 
supply of healed air is directed on the lower as well as 
the upiier part of the flame. The 'Anucapnic’ (Gr. ‘without 
smoke') L., invented in 1866 by Messrs. Rowatt & Son, of Edin¬ 
burgh, IS noteworthy on account of the glass chimney being dis¬ 
pensed with. Hie burner in this L. is provided with an inner 
and an outer dome, which cause a powerful draught, and the air 
in circulating between them becomes so hot that on impinging 
on the flame the oil is completely burned without smoke. IiIl 
A. M. Silber has lately introduced a L. for burning puri^ 
petroleum, which gives remarkable results, and is well adapted 
for most of the purposes of illumination for which gas U now 
used. The Silber lamps are provided with modified Aigand 
buniem with circular wicks of varying diameter, and the petro¬ 
leum is consumed, to a great extent, in a vaporised i-nn/i iiVn, 
owing to the lowering of the oil level in the wick case, wfth t ^t 
effect of greatly increasing the illuminating power. The supply 
of oil to the wick is ri^lated according to the consuming po wen 
Where a large number of lighu are used, the oil » distnbuted 
from a tank in the upper part of the building to a series of 
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liltle ciitems placed on a level with the lamps to be fed, and 
provided with automatic mechanism for equalising the flow of 
the oil to the lamps. A saving of 20 to 40 per cent, of cost is 
effected by the Silber L. over that of gas, reckoned at 3s. pd. per 
cubic foot. See Safety Lamp. 

JLaxnp'black is an intensely black pigment formed of the 
soot d,eposited from the smoke which results from imperfect 
combustion of various substances. The finest and most lustrous 
qualities are obtained from the combustion of camphor or of 
rariotts oils, but common L. is generally made from refuse 
resinous substances, pine-tree roots and knots, &c., by burning 
in furnaces specially constructed for impeding combustion and 
favouring the deposition of soot. L. of fine quality is the basis 
of Indian Ink (q. v.). 

Xmm'prw (Petromyzon), a wnus of fishes forming one of the 
two genera nicluded in the order Marsipobranckii (q. v.). In 
this group the skeleton is very imperfect, and is represented 
chiefly by a persistent notochord. The skull is cartilaginous, no 
distinct cranial bones arc perceptible, and no lower jaw is de¬ 
veloped. The gills exist in the form of a series of sacs or 
pouches borne on the sides of the neck, and opening externally 
by seven apertures along the side of llie neck. No limbs (or 
paired fins) are represented, althougli a medium dorsal fin con¬ 
tinued backwards to form a tail-fin, is developed. The mouth 
has the form of a circular opening, with a mimlier of horny pro¬ 
cesses developed in its margin. The round form of the moutli 
gave origin to the term Cyclosiomata (‘ circular mouth ’) by which 
the L order was formerly known. The best-known species is 
the great L, (P, marinus), whicli attain.s a length of fiom 16 to 
20 inches or more. 'I'lie colour of this species is olivc-broivn, 
spotted with dark brown and black. The L. adheres to fixed 
objects by means of its rounded mouth; respiration being con¬ 
ducted by the gills. Tlie lampern [P. or Jjimpetra Jiuvmtilis) 
is common in many Englisli livers, and attains a length of from 
12 to 15 inches. Its colour is a bluish-grey above, and white 
beneath. The pouched I* (Geotria Australis) of Australia has 
a large dilatable pouch on each side of tlie head. 'J'hc mud L. 
or sand pride (Ammoccetes branchialis) is a doubtful sjiecies 
ofL 

laampshells, a familiar name given to many BracAiopotfous 
molluscs, from the shape of their shell.-. Tlie species of the 
genus Terebratula have in particular received tliis name; one of 
tlie valves being deep and bowl-shaped, while the beak is pro¬ 
minent, and pierced by a hole for the protrusion of a ligament. 
Many foiisil species of Tereliratul* arc known—the existing 
species being found in warm seas. 

LainF*>^r'id 89 . Sec Glow-Worm. 

lian'ark (Cymric, Llanerch, ‘a separate piece of ground), a 
market-town beautifully situated near the Clyde, 29 miles S.E. 
of Glasgow by rail. Handloom weaving is its chief industry. 
The Falls of Clyde in tlie nciglibourhood attract numerou.s 
visitors. L. unites with Hamilton, Airdrie, Linlithgow, and 
Falkirk in sending a member to Farliament. Pop. (1X71) 5099. 
—Naw L. (pop. 973), a village one mile S. of L., founded in 
1784 by tne father-in-law of Rolicrt Owen, was from 1815 to 
nzj the scene of that socialist's philanthropic labours. 

Iiazi'arkBture, or Olydee'dale, a county in the W. of Scot¬ 
land, occupies the whole basin of the Clyde (q. v.), and is sur¬ 
rounded by the counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Midlothian, 
Linlithgow, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, and Renfrew. Area, 889 
so. miles; pop, (1871) 765,339. L. stretclies 52 miles from 
N. to S., and from K to W, 34 miles. It is judicially divided 
into three districts or wards, the upper (one-half of L.), of which 
two-thirds are moorland or mountain, producing lead, and the 
middle and lower wards, which are very rich in coal and iron. 
L is mountainous in the S., where the Lowther PIill.s rise to 
2403 feet, Tinto Hill to 2335 feet, Rodger Law to 2257 feet, 
Culter Fi^ to 1801 feet, and White Craig to 1425 feet, undi^ting 
in the middle, and flat in the N. The soil of the arable parts 
of the county is clay with an admixture of sand. In 1876 there 
were nn^r com crops, 18,441 in green crops, 

74/116 under various grasses, and in permanent pasture 100,217. 
Hones numbered 7522; cattle, 65,147; sheep, 213,535, and 
pigs, 8268. Pasturage and dairy-farming are thus more general 
than the rearing of grain. L> hu from the earliest times been 


famous for its fruit. Its breed of draught horses is highly valued, 

L. is the greatest maniifacturing and mining county of Scotland. 

Its chief industries are clustered round Glasgow (q. v.), and 
include cotton-weaving, ironworking, shipbuilding, and ^ the 
manufacture of sugar, woollens, silk, and chemical preparations. 
The county sends two members to Parliament 

Iiaa'canhire, a north-western county of England, is bounded 
W. by the Irish Sea, E. by Yorkshire, N. by Cumberland and 
Northumberland, and S. by Cheshire. Area, including the out- 
lying portion of Furness, 1884 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 2,819,495. 

It U entered in the N. and traversed along the £. by the Pennine 
range, but is flat towards the coast, which is indented by More- 
cambe Bay, and the estuaries of the Ribble and Mersey, The 
chief rivers, besides the two last-named, are the Lune, Leven, 
Duddon, and Winsler. The district of Furness, detached b^ 
Morecambe Bay, and stretching N. to Lake Windermere, is 
mountainous and picturesque. Throughout L. the chief forma¬ 
tion is carboniferous, but new red-sandstone prevails in the W., 
and is lined with post-tertiary deposits. The soil is for the most 
part a fertile loam, and in 1875 lliere were 102,353 acres under 
com crops, and 50,126 under green crops, wliile 73,336 were in 
clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, and 532,955 in permanent 
pasture, exclusive of mountain or heath. In 1875 L had 231,057 
head of cattle, 314,664 sheep, 34,348 horses, and 38,443 pigs. 
Tlie chief crops are oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, and turnips. 

L, however, derives its great import|Liicc from its vast textile 
and mineral industries. It is the greatest seat of the cotton 
manufacture in the woild, having some 2000 factories, employing 
between tliree and four liundrcd Uiousand persons. Since 1770 
the cotton industry has developed with a rapidity that may 
be judged by the eightfold increase of the inhabitants. Man¬ 
chester is perhaps the greatest seat of manufactures in the world; 
other leading ‘ cotton towns ’ arc Preston, Blackburn, Burnley, 
Wigan, Chorley, &c. (See Cotton.) In L. there are also large 
flax and s'lk mills, smelting-works (sec Barrow-in-Furness), 
coal-mines, &c. Liverpool (q. v.) is the principal port, and ship¬ 
building i.s carried on extensively on the Mersey. In 1871 the 
annual value of all property in L. on which direct taxes were 
paid was ;£’27,923,057. Eight members of Parliament are r* 
turned for the county, and twenty-four for the boroughs. Th$ 
county town is I.4iiicastcr, and the principal remains are th( 
beautiful Furness Abbey, date 1127, and an abbey of the same 
period in the E. of I,., township of Whalley. Near Whalley is 
the Roman Catholic College of Stonyburst. See The L. Library, 
a critical catalogue of works on L topography and local 
histoiy, l>y LicuL-Colonel II. Fishwick (Lond. 1876), and a 
Glossary oj the L. Dial,\t, by Nodal and Milner (Loud. 1875). 

Lan'easter (‘the town on the Lune’), the county town of 
I^ncashire, on the left bank of the Lune, 6 miles N.E. of its 
entrance in L Bay, and 60 N.N.tV. of Manchester by rail. It 
is a picturesque town, and the hill on which it is Imilt is boldly 
crowned by the castle, now used as a jail, parts of which date 
from the reign of Edward HI. The other notewdrthy buildings 
arc the parish church of St. Mary, with a lofty tower, and many 
old monuments and brasses; Christ Church, in the Second 
Pointed style, built in 1857; a Roman Catholic church, convent, 
and schools, covering an area of two acres; Ripley Hospital, for 
the maintenance and education of 150 boy.s, endowed and erected 
in 1864; the Town-hail on the market-place, the Custom-house 
on St. George’s Quay, &c. There are large manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and oilcloth, besides iron-foundries, iron shipbuild¬ 
ing yards, furniture factories, rail way-carriage works, ana steam 
marble-mills. In 1875 there entered and cmared 519 vessels of 
80,924 tons. The Lime is here crossed hymn aqueduct and by 
a bridge of five arches. A dock at Glasson, 5 miles down thr 
river, enables large vessels to dischatge their cargo into lighters. 
Pop. (1871) 17,245. L was disfranchised for corrapt election 1 

practices in 1867. It is supposed to occupy the site of a Roman ' 

station. In Domesday it appears as Loncastee, The town re¬ 
ceived its first charter from King John, and was made a county 
palatine by Richard III. It suffered much during the Wars of 
the Roses and the Parliamentary War. 

Lancaster, a city of Pennsylvania, U.S., 68 miles W. 01 
Philadelphia by rail, has thirty-three churches, a theatre, eight 
banks, the Franklin and Marshall College of the German Re¬ 
formed Church, three daily and seven weekly (two German) 
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papers, &C. Its chief manufactures are cotton (employing 1700 
hands), tobacco (20,000,000 cigars), and lager beer (25,000 
barrels annually). I'bere aie also large foundries and iron manu< 
factures of every description. In the War of Independence, L 
vras the meeting-place of the ' Continental Congress,’ and it was 
the seat of the State government from 1799 to i 8 l 3 . Fop. 
(1870) 20.233. 

Lancaster Chin. See Rifled Arms. 

Lancaster Herald, the second in point of seniority of the 
si* English heralds, whose office, instituted by Edward HI. in 
1362, on the occasion of his son, John of Gaunt, succeeding to 
the dukedom of Lancaster, was raised by Henry TV. to the ronk 
of a king-at-arms, abolished by Edward IV.. and finally revived 
by Henry VH. 

Lancaster, Joseph, bom in -Southwark in 177S, is well 
known for his enthusiastic application of the principles of the 
monitorial system to the practical work of teaching in London, 
and for his connection witli the bitter controversy which issued 
in the formation of the National and of the Rritisb and Foreign 
School Societies. (See Andrew Hell.) In 1805 L. was sum¬ 
moned to an interview with George HI., who is reported to 
have said to him, ‘ I highly approve of your system, and it is my 
wish that every poor child in my dominions should be taught 
to reail tlie .Riblc.' The subsequent career of L. was sadly 
chequered. In 1812 he became insolvent, and in 1818 went 
to America. He died in poverty, 24th OctoUir 1838, from the 
effects of an accident in the streets of New York. 


Lancaster, Sir James, an English navigatoi, born almit 
1550. He had command of the first cxpeilition sent out by the 
East India Company (1600-3), wlien he established commercial 
relations with Java and Sumatra. L. was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth, and died in 1620. He was a sanguine lieliever in the 
N. W. Passage. Raffin named the sound at the extiemily of 
Bafiin’s Bay after him. See Purchas's vol. iii., and 

Hakluyt's I'oyages, vol. i. 


Lancaster Sound, an inlet, 250 miles long, stretching W. 
from Baffin’s B.iy to Bariow Strait, and so forming pait of the 
N. W. Passage. It is enclosed by North Ilevon Island on the 
N., and the minor islands of Cockbnrn Land on the S. Disco¬ 
vered by Baffin in 1616, it was first navigated by Parry in 1819. 


Lance (Lat. hiuea\ a weapon of offence consisting of a 
pointed or spear-head fixed to a long, smooth, wooden shaft. It 
was III use among the As.syrians and Egyptians, and in the hands 
of the Macedonian and Roman soldiers proved a most effective 
weapon. _ Several European cavalry regiments are armed with 
the U ; in the British army such horsemen are termed lancers, 
and their L. is 9 feet long, with a triangular spear-head adorned 
with a red and white pennon. 


Lancelet {AmpMoxtts\ the lowest fish and Vertebrate, form¬ 
ing tlic only represeiilative of the order h'haryngobranchii (q. v.). 
It has no distinct skeleton, the spine lieing a mere cellular noto¬ 
chord. No .skull, lower jaw, or I'mlis are developed. No brain 
or organs of hearing arc present, . id a distinct heart is wanting, 
its place licing supplied by cor ractile dilatations existing on 
many of the blood-vessels. The blood differs from that of all 
other vertebrates in being colourless. The breathing organs of 
the L. consist of a greatly distended pharynx, the w-alls of which 
contain cartilaginous fihiments and are perforated, whilst its in- 
tsnor IS covered by a delicate ciliated membrane. Water taken 
in by the mouth p.isscs through ihe slits in the pharyngeal sac, 
aemting the blood contained in its lining membrane; whilst it 
ultimately {lasses into the abdominal cavity, from which it escapes 
by an ojiening situated in front of the anus, and known as the 
aMomtMul fare. The digestive system is simple, and the liver is 
^presented by a long sac-like organ. The mouth is a longitu¬ 
dinal silt. It IS Kurroundcti by a horny ring, to which filaments 
orrtrn are attacb'nl—^lienee the origin of the name Cirrostomi, 
sometimes ap|ilied to this group. No kidneys exist, and no 
lymphalu; or nlisortient system has been discovererl. The L. 
attMU a length of about 2 inches. It inhabits sandy coasts and 
sandbanks, and has a tapering body, provided with a lancet- 
ah^^d tail.fin. The I„ has of late years been remirded with 
interest by bioKipsts, from the use which has been made 
of its structure and affinities in supporting the doctrine of evolu- 
4® 


tion. It is presumed to present the starting-point of vertebrate 
organisation. 

Laaoelot of the Lake does not figure in the earliest legends 
of Arthur (q. v.). He is not mentioned by the Welsh bards, by 
Nennius, or by Geoffrey of Monmouth. He is therefore a 
creation of the hter romance trouveurs and his adventures form 
part of that vast superstructure of chivalric. fantasy which has 
effectually hidden from view the hist^oric Arthur of Nennius. 
According to the romances, L. was the son orBar K ing of Brittany, 
and received his name from the circumstance of his tieiiig carried 
off by the witch-nymph Vivien, the mistress of "Merlin, and 
brought up in her magic home within the bosom 'of a lake. At 
the age of eighteen he proceeded to the court of Arthur, and 
signalises himself by unequalled prowess in a thousand adven¬ 
tures. Ills amour with Guinevere is presented m a much 
coarser liglit by the older poets than by Tennyson. The first 
troiiveur that bandied the story was Chrestien of 'Troyes in bis 
La Ckarette, but there arc numerous old versions in Frencli, 
German, and English. 

Lan'oers, a branch of the English cavalry service, armed witli 
pennon-decked lances, swords, and pistols, and answering to the 
German Uhlans and the French Landers. The first regi¬ 
ment of the latter was raised in 1742 by Marshal Saxe, on whose 
death, however, it lost its distinguishing weapon. In i8oi the 
Third Hussars armed one of their sijuadruns with lances, and 
Napoleon in 1807 incorporated a regiment of Polish Uhlans into 
his body-guard. He also formed four regiments of L. in 1807, 
which in 1812 were increased to nine, with a total force of 10,000 
men. All these were suppressed in 1815, with the cxcc|nion of 
the royal guard, but were shortly after reorganised, and at present 
the French cavalry includes eight regiments of L. Du.ing the 
American Ciidl War a lancer regiment w.is raised at Philadelphia, 
but soon disMrded its lances a.s ill-suiled for tlie thick woods of 
Virginia. The L. were introduced into the English sorvice to 
correspond to the French Polish L., and compose five regiments. 
See Cavai ry. 

Lan'cet Window, a tall narrow window, the arch of which 
is formed on an acute-angled triangle, common in the first half 
of the Early English perM of architecture, or from 1190 to 124,. 
(Iriginally used singly, lancet windows came to be grouped in 
combinations of from two to .seven, and w'hen thus combined 
were sometimes surmounted by a large arch, the space between 
which and tlie tops of llie windows was often piercea with ciiclcs. 
trefoils, &c. 

Lance-Wood, a strong, tight, and elastic wood believed to 
be the produce of a W. Tnclian species of two genera (Guatleria 
md Dttgurtia), belonging to the natural order Ananacetr. L. - W, 
is princi{>a]ly used by coach-builders for shafts and carriage poles, 
also for making archery bows. 

Laneia'no, a town in the province of Chieti, Italy, lies on 
three hills 6 mile.s from the Adriatic, and 100 miles EN.E. of 
Rome. It has a beautiful cathedral and fine bridges, is the see 
of an arclibUhop, and has active trade with Greece and Dalmatia. 
Its muscatel is famous. _ L., the ancient Anxanum, the ‘em¬ 
porium of the Ferentani,* had in the middle ages giaat manu¬ 
factures of linens, silk-stuffs, and needles. Pop. (1872) 8758. 

Land, Trimmer of, by Begistration of Title. The 
Act of 1862 is intended to give certainty to the title to real 
estates, and to render dealings in land more simple and econo¬ 
mical. A register is established of titles to estates of freehold 
tenure, and of leasehold estates in freehold. Upon request, the 
registrar is to deliver to the oivner of an estate, or of any interest 
in land, a certificate, with a list and description of encumbrances, 
charges, and liens (see Lien), whether or not registered os in- 
defeasable title, with all other particulars requisite for showing 
the exact nature of the owner’s estate or interest. R^iter^ 
proprietors desirous of selling may obtain special land certifi¬ 
cates. ^ds may be conveyed by endorsement of certificate in 
a prespibed form. For creating a lien, deposit of estate certi¬ 
ficate IS made as effective as deposit of title-deeds, iliere b a 
relative Act for obtaining a declaration of title, by petition to the 
Court of Chancery. The petition must set forth particnlare as 
to encumbrances or interests affecting title. A certificate it to 
be given to the party obtaining a final declaration. The 
uelimited to England. 
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*Lardau', an old town of Rhenish Bavaria, on the Queich, 
30 miles S.W. of Heidelberg b;^ rail. It is bcaatifiilly situated, 
and has an important tobacco industry. Pop. (187c) 7579 , of 
whom one-half are Protestants, h. was a stronghold from an 
early period, and dgring the Thirty Years’ War it was besieged 
and taken seven-times. It was captured by Louis XIV. in l6w, 
and fortified by Vauban in the form oi an octagon in 1686. 
After repeatedly chai^ng hands between 1702 and 1713, it 
remainecl with hVance till 1815. Its walls were levelled as no 
longer serviceable in 1867. 

Iiand Grab,, a (general name applied to those species of £>eca- 
todous Crustacea, which subsist in damp situations on land, and 
which may therefore be regarded as differing materially in habits 
from the ordinary members of the crustacean class. The genus 
Gelasinus (of which G. masionis and G. beliator, or the fighting 
crab, are good examples) contains familiar species of I.. C., and 
the racer crabs (Oo'/erfli) are also well-known exumples. The 
violet crab, or black crab of Jamaica (Gccarcinus rubkela), is 
perhaps the best known L. C. These creatures live in burrows, 
which may be distant at least a mile from, the coast. They 
seldom visit the sea, save for the purpose of laying iheir eggs. 
In December and January they are at their best, but in May are 
poor and unfit to bo eaten. When they procci-il to the co.ast 
to dejJOsH their eggs, they march in immense bodies, and usually 
in a straight line, tlieir march being an event conspicuous in the 
calendar of titc W. Indian Islands. 

Landed Sstatea Court, the naii:c of .an Irish Court ori¬ 
ginally called the Jittetunberfd Jistates Court. It was created 
by Act of I’ailiiiment in i8.pS, its original function being to 
facilitate the -side of deeply encumbered estates in Ireland, by 
granting a fresh title to the purchaser, free from encumbrances. 
All having any intcicst in the property were cited to appear, and 
plead thi'ir claims before the court. Judgment was then given 
upon these, .and the jirnceeds of tlie sale divided accordingly. 
The clear title brought a liigh price in the market; so tlial it 
was found advable to extend the jurisdiction of the court to 
unencumbered laud, and to make permanent that jurisdiction 
wliich had been originally meant to be only temporary. 

Landed Iffen. In criminal trials in Scotland, when the 

f innel (/.e., the accu.sed) is a proprietor of land lie may insist on 
leiiig tried by a jury of whom the majority arc jin.prietors of 
land ; that is, according to the law term. Landed Men. 

Lan'der, Richard, an African explorer, w-as horn at Tntro, 
Cornwall, in 1804, accompanied ‘Clapiicrlon,’ as an attendant, 
to Sakkatu, and after the death of the latter, returned to Kng- 
land, and miblished a narrative of tire expedilion in 1829. Ac¬ 
companied hy Ids brother Joint, he discovered (1830) lliat the 
Niger entercil the Bight of Benin hy many mouths. After pub¬ 
lishing his Course and Termination of the Ni^er {t, vols.. Loud. 
1832), he set out for the Upper Niger on a tiading expedition 
with two steam-vessels. In a collision with the native.s, L. vim 
severely wounded, and died at Fernando Po, 27th February 
l834.-^ohixL. received an olfice in the customs, and tlied lOth 
November 1839. 

Landemeau (‘the enclosure on the water'), a seaport town 
in France, in the department of Finistirc, on the Rlorn, 12 
miles N.E. of Brest, with a good harbour, and some manufac¬ 
tures of linen and leather. Pup. (1872) 6285. 

Landes (‘heaths’) the third largest department of France, is 
bounded N. by the Gironde, S. by the Basses-Pyrenees, W. hy 
the Bay of Biscay, and E. hy Gers and I.x)t-el-Garonne. Aiea, 
3599 sq. miles; imp. (1872) 300,528. In the S. and S.E. the 
aurlace is hilly and fertile, and is watered liy the Adour, and its 
branches the Gave de Pan and Midouze. 'I'he rest is arid 
plateau land, dry and sandy, here and there dotted with sombre 
forests of pine and cork trees, and fringed along the coast with 
extensive etangs or lagoons. From this desert tract, which is 
about the most thinly peopled in France, the dqiartmenl derives 
its name.^ The inhabitants, of Gascon race, are called Parens, 
and subsist mainly in the L. proper by rearing sheep and swine, 
and by charcoal burning and cork cutting. The shepherds in 
the marshy districts are mounted on high wooden stilts. No 
than 1270 sq. miles are covered with forest, and 77 with 
vines. _ The Vins de Sable, from the Maransin, are nearly equal 
“* Bordeaux, and the annual value of the total 


vintage is ;£'i40,ooo. In the S. and E. there is also considerable 
culture of wheat, maize, millet, rye, and oats. L. is traversed 
by the railway Bordeaux-iLBayottne, and by branch lines. 
Mont-de-Marsan (pop. 1871, 6964) is the capital, and (rthei 
towns Dax and St. Sever. 


Laxidgraf. See Graf. 

Landlord and Tenant. By common law, any person may 
grant a lease for any term shorter than the term of his own in¬ 
terest. A lease fur the whole term is rather an assignment than 
a lease. A lease may bear date as far back as the partiei 
please, but its date must not be subsequent to its execution. In 
husbandry leases, a covenant is always implied, though not 
cxpres.sed, that the tenant will use the land demised to him in a 
husbandlike manner, and that he will nut exhaust the soil by 
neglectful or improper tillage. With re«rd to Fixtures, Bee 
tliift article. An outgoing tenant should be careful not to 
leave any ground fur an action for dilapidation, otherwise hc 
may be dragged into an expensive lawsuit which he has no 
power to avert or stop. No outlay or improvements made by 
the tenant during his occupancy will be allowed to set off the 
landlord’s claim ; and any amount of damage awarded will carry 
costs (case of Cioohe v. Anderson). In the absence of express 
stipulation in writing, tlic tenant cannot set off any debt due to 
him by the landlord agaiiwt so much of his rent. But the occu¬ 
pier or snb-teiiant may deduct the ground-rent, if he has paid it, 
from the first payment of rent due from him. Notice to quit is 
necessary wh<*re no time is fixed for the expiry of the tenant’s 
tenn. If a ten.ant takes possession of a house, he is hound to 
ret.ain it for a year; and though he may sublet it, the landlord 
—unless he .accept the sub-tenant—^m.ay still hold him bound for 
the rent. The half-year’s notice to quit should he given so as 
to c-xjiire on the same quarter-day as that on which the tenant 
look po.ssc.ssion. So, if a person begin to hold at Christmas and 
wish to leave at the end of the first year, the notice must be 
served on or Iii-fore Midsummer-day. If one d.ay beyond Mid¬ 
summer be allowed to elapse without notice being given, the 
tenant may lie compelled to hold the house for two years, there 
being no intermediate qii.arter-day till the following Midsummer 
on wliich he can give notice, so as to end his holding on the 
same tenn as that on which it bcg.in. For legal method of en¬ 
forcing payment of rent by the landlord, see Distress, Eject¬ 
ment, Rf.plevv ANii Sale. 

Lixl^ngs .—The law between householders and lodgers is In 
almost every respect the s-ame as between L. and T. What has 
been above staled applies to both kinds of tenure. It seems that 
it householders who let rooms witli attendance do not keep them 
cle.'iu ciioiigli to be comfoit.'ible and wholesomely inhabitable, 
lofigcrs may leave llictn without notice or liability for rent. Thus, 
il bugs be found in a bed after eiiteiing into possession, a lodger 
is not obliged to slay in the bouse |12 M. and W. 52), Ahouse- 
keeper has the same power to distrain the goods of his lodger 
lor rent as a l.andJoul has over those of his tenant See Looc- 
iN<:-noi;.sES. Foi Scottish law of L. and T. see Lease, Con¬ 
tract OF. 


Landlord's Hypothec. .See HyroTHEC. 

Lan'do:^ Letitia Elizabeth, an English poetess, was bom 
in Chelsea in 1802. At the age of nineteen she began to contri- 
luitc verse under the initials L. E. L. to the Literary Gazette, 
which at once captivated the public fancy. The Fate of Adelaide, 
a Swiss tale, which appeared in 1821, was followed at intervals 
by Impren'hatrice, The Troubadour, many poems and sketches, 
and three novels. In 1S38 L. E, L. married Mr. M'Lean, 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle, but died October 15, 1839, from 
.an accidental overdose of prussic acid. Her poems are instinct 
with a certain tender and romantic pathos, which betrays the 
influence of Byron. See Blanchard's Life and literary Femaint 
of L. K. Z. (Lond. 1841). 


Lan'dor, Walter Savage, was bom at Ipsley Court, War¬ 
wick, 30111 January 1775. At Rugby and Trinity College, Oxford, 
hc attained the reputation of a fine classic, and at twenty published 
a volume of poems. On the death of his father he succeeded to 
large estates, mismanaged them, sold them, and went in 18^ to 
Spain, then invaded by Napoleon. Tliere he equipped a body 
of troops at liis own expense, and marched under Wke with 
the nuik of colonel; but taking offence at a supposed insult 
from the British envoy he returned to England as hutily as be 
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left it. He married, and unhappUy, in i8i i; in iSia unsucceM- 
fully conteited Monmouthahire for Parliament, _*nd four jTMra 
later took up residence in Italy, where the remainder of his life 
was chiefly spent His chief works are:—( 7 rf»r, a poem 
CiyoB), translated into Latin (1802); C<mnt yU/uut, a tr^y 
0813); HernUa (1820); Latm Poenu (2 vols, 1824); 

Imadnary Cowvtrtations ef Littrary Mm and Statamm (5 yols. 
1834-29)5 Citation and ExaminaHon ef Shakespeare (1834); 
Pericles and Aspasia, and A Satire on Satirises (1836) 5 
Pentameron and Pentalogue (1837) ; Giovanna of Naples, 
Andrea of Hunmry, and Fra Pup^o (1841:^1); Poemata et 
Inscriptiones and HeUmks (1847)} Last Fruits off an Old Tree 
(1853) • Scenes for a Study, Dry Sticks 1 , 18 ^); Hellenics Enlarged 
(1859); Letters of an Ameman (l86o)> L. was of a passion- 
ate nature, and allowing his pen the utmost liberty was looked 
upon by many readers of his books as the incarnation of unrea¬ 
sonableness and extravagance. One or two of his fiercest 
pamphlets have dropped out of sight; the judgment of to-day 
upon his writings is calmer; while his friends have had oppor¬ 
tunity of offering their unanimous testimony to his lovable and 
generous disposition. His works never were, and never will be, 
widely read; they must remain the delight of the cultured few. 
He is the poet of intellect rather than of fancy; indeed Coleridge 
declares him destitute of imagination in its highest form. But 
the Imaginary Conversations, written in the purest English, dis¬ 
play an intensity of dramatic genius, an exquisite discrimination 
of character, a ripie scholarship, an abundance of wit and humour, 
and a wide sympathy which give them a place among the 
choicest treasures of our literature. L. died at Florence, 17th 
September 1864, ^ed ninety. Ills biography was written by 
John Foster (1869, new ed. 1874). A complete edition of his 
works is'published by Chapman & Hall (7 vols. 1876).—^Bev. 
Biobart Syres L., brother of the above, was also known in 
the literary world, chiefly as the author of four fine tragedies. 
Count Areui (1824), I'lie Earl of Brecon, Faith's Fraud, and 
The Ferryman (1841). He died at the rectory of Birlingham, 
Worcestershire, 26th January 1869, aged eighty-seven. 


Xianda'berg on the Warthe, a town of Prussia, province 
of Brandenburg, on the river Warthe, 83 miles E. by N. of 
Berlin by rail, has great woollen markets and river traffic, and 
manufactures leather, woollens, tobacco, paper, and machinery. 
Pop. (187s) 21,444, 

Xiand'BOape Gardening, the art that grasps the varied 
characteristics and surroundings of ground intended to be de¬ 
voted to gardens, pubh'c parks, or other similar uses, and 
plans the arrangement and adornment as to bring the whole into 
narmonious combination. What Loudon remarks concerning the 
flower garden is equally applicable to the present subject, namely, 
that taste must be the principle that must serve as a guide. 
Embodied taste is style or character, and the art of the designer 
is, having fixed on a suitable style, to follow it out unmbeed with 
other styles, or with any deviation which would interfere with 
the kind of impression which that style is calculated to produce. 
On the one hand, however, to bring eveiything to geometric 
precision is objectionable, a.i, on the other hand, is the intro¬ 
duction of extravagant attempts at wildness. The great object 
must be to exhibit to advantage the graceful forms and glorious 
hues of flowerinp; plants, shrubs, and trees; to create pleasing 
effects by their judicious combination or by their disposal over 
varying Imls, to use them in the enrichment of desirable views, 
and to utilize them in shutting out undesirable prospects, at the 
same time and in all cases taking full advantage of all the local 
peculiarities of the selected site for further artistic embellish¬ 
ment, by the introduction of rock-work, water, &c. 


littada Olaoeea Act. The statutes 8 Vic. c. 18, for Eng- 
land, and 8 Vic. c._ 19, for .Scotland, are so called. They pre- 
scriM the law applicable to taking compulsory possession of any 
one’s land for pubhc purposes. 


Xiandaeer, Str Edwin, the greatest of English animi 
painters, the son of John 1 ,., a well-known engraver and writi 
on art, was born in London in 1802. For more than 
centuij was a constant exhibitor. His works include ‘ L01 
w? High Lite (J831), ‘Sir W. Scott and his Dogs’ {1832 
ComieJ^gs* (1836). ‘Peace and War' (1846), «A Dii 
S’* <*855), ‘Deer Stalking’ (1858), and 

legion of equally fine pictures, many of which are in th 
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National GoUerv, London. His magic brush endreled hii dumb 
subjects with a halo of almost humui interest. He was elected 
A.AA. in 1827, knighted in 1850, and appointed President of 
the Royal Academy m 1865, an honour he immediately resigned. 
His latest effort, the well-known lions in Trafalgar Square, 
attest his power as a sculptor. He died October I, i 873 > An 
exhibition of between four and five hundred of his wor^ took 
place at Burlington House in the spring of 1874. The copy¬ 
rights range from jfTioo for early works to ^£'3000 for later ones. 
See the Early Works of Sir JE. JL, by F. G. Stephens (Lond. 
tS^), Memoirs by the same (1874), and a series of elaborate 
papers in the Art Journal for 1876-77.—T hom an Ii., the elder 
brother of the above, is a celebrated line engraver, and his finest 
works are reproductions of Sir Edwin’s preturw, and of Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair, publbhed in 1861. He is the author of 
a Life of Bewick (2 vob. Load. 1871).—OharlM L., another 
brot born in 1799, is a painter of historical subjects, and held 
the office of Keeper to the Academy from 1851 to 187 

Land’s End, a bold rocky promontory, and the most south¬ 
westerly point of England, at the toe of Cornwall, 8 miles S.W. 
of Penzance. It is the Pesmith of the Briton!;, and the Belerium, 
Bolerium, or Antivestceum I^omontorium of Ptolemy. Off the 
headland, which meets the full surge of the Atlantic, are three 
small islands, one of which supports a lighthouse. The founda¬ 
tion of a new rock lighthouse—the Longships—was laid 7th 
August 1871. 

I<andBhat' (‘land’s defence’), the chief town of the pro¬ 
vince of Nicder Bayern, S. Germany, on the river Isar, 37 miles 
N.E. of Munchen %rail, has manufactures of paper, woollens, 
earthenware, and leather, great breweries, and trade in corn, 
cattle, and hops. There is a church of St. Martin (about 1450), 
with a tower 462 feet high. The university removed to L. from 
Ingolstadt in 1800, was again removed to Munchen in 1826. 
Pop. (1875) 14,784.—L., a town in Prussia, in the province^ of 
Sclilesien, on the river Bober, 30 miles S. by W. of Liegnitz, 
with manufactures of linens, cottons, and woollens. Pop. (187$) 
5815. 

LandBkro'na (‘ the crown of the land ’), a town in Sweden, 
in the lau of Malmbhus, on a large harbour 30 feet deep on the 
E. shore of the Sound, 16 miles N.E. of Copenhagen, and con¬ 
nected by rail with the interior of Sweden. It has iron-foun¬ 
dries, and manufactures sugar and woollens. In 1870, 1189 
vessels entered the port; cleared, 1175. Its fortifications were 
kept up till 1870, when its castle was made a prison, 

Land'sUpa are dislodged portions of cliff or slope which 
have slid down from their original position. The undermining 
action of streams, and the disintegrating effect of freezing or of 
pcrcoialing water, are the usual agents in producing these dis¬ 
locations. One of the most remarkable of L. occurred at Ross- 
betg, behind the Right, in 1S06, when, after a rainy summer, 
thousands of tons of luud red sandstone and conglomerate slid 
over the sloping beds of the underlying sandy deposits and 
across the valley of Goldau, burying four villages and about 500 
inhabitants. 

Land'Btarm. See Landwehk. 

Land Surveying. See Surveying. 

Land-Tax is a territorial impost introduced in its present 
form in the reign of William IIL The method of raising it is 
by charging a sum on each county according to the valuation of 
1692, and this sum is assessed on individual by commissioners, 
being the principal landholders in the county, and their officers. 

Land TranBjport Corps, a name formerly given to an army 
corps chafed with the transport of provisions, war material, tM 
wounded in battle, &c. It was dissolved after the Crimean War, 
and its place taken by the Milita^ Train with similar function!. 
The Military Train was in turn disbanded in 1870^ and its func¬ 
tions transferred to the Transport Section of the Army Service 
Corps, which is not a combatant force. 

Land'wehr (‘ land-defence*), is that part of the German 
military force which does not strictly belong to the Standing army, 
but is a sort of militia composed of those vmo have already served 
their time in that army. It was first organised in Prussia accord¬ 
ing to a plan of Scharnhorst in 1813. Every Prussian subject is 
enrolled as a soldier as soon as he has completed his twentieth 
year, and after seven years’ service ih the standing army he enten 
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t])e L. for five jrean longer, during which period he is liable to 
be callvd out twice a :|re8r for practice, and to be re^incorporated 
in the regular army in time of war. An exception is made, 
however, in the case of any one who can pass a certiun examina¬ 
tion, and maintain himself for one year. He is next enrolled in 
the ' Landstunn,’ of which he remains a member till the age of 
fifty. The landsturm is only called out in case of invasion of the 
county. By the constitution of April 1871 the Prussian obliga¬ 
tion of military service was extended to the whole German em¬ 
pire. In 1876 the German army numbered 293 battalions of L., 
comprising on the war-footing 250,244 men. 

Lane, Edward William, an English Orientalist, who 
for ^life-long devotion to study worthily Mars comparison with 
the great Germans. He was bom at Hereford in 1801, and 
mnt many years in Egypt, where he was induced by the fourth 
^ke of Northumberland, who bore the ;main share of the 
expense, to undertake his great work, the Arabie Lexicon. The 
first volume was published in 1863; four more appeared before 
his death at Worthing, lotli August 1876, and the remaining 
three are left completed in his own manuscript. He also wrote 
Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyftuins (Lond. 1835), 
and translated The Thousand and One Nights. 

Lan'franc, a famous Churchman and scholastic theologian, 
was bum at Pavia about 1005, studied law at Bologna, and be¬ 
came a skilful advocate in the courts of his native city. Cross¬ 
ing the mountains to France, he established a school of law at 
Avranches, but in a journey which lie made from that town to 
Rouen, he is supposed to have been waylaid near the Abbey of 
Bee by robbers, and to have been kindly succoured by Herlouin 
the knight-abliot. More probably, however, L. was drawn to 
the abbey through religious impulse. In 1042 he took the 
monk's robe, and in 1045 was appointed prior, and founded the 
most famous of the mediaeval schools—pupils coming to sit at his 
feet fiom all parts of England, Germany, Italy, and France, the 
most famous being Anselm and Pope Alexander II. L. estab¬ 
lished for liimscir a reputation for orthodoxy (1050) by the expo¬ 
sure of the fallacies involved in a treatise of Bcrengar of Tours 
concerning the mysteries of the Eucharist, in which ‘the real 
presence* was denied. L. was selected by William the Con¬ 
queror as his cliief adviser, but having opposed the duke’s 
marriage with Matilda of Flanders, he fell into temporary 
disgrace, and a sentence of banishment was passed upon him. 
His courageous botihommie re-establislicd him in favour, and 
•from that time L. became his (William’s) minister and coun¬ 
sellor, whether fur the aflairs of the Church, or the more 
daring schemes of foreign oppression which were opened up 
to him by the position of England.* As ‘the fruit and seal 
of that reconciliation,* L. was appointed in 1066 Abbot of the 
house of St. Stephen at Caen, where he established a school 
which rivalled that of Bee. In 1067 he was nominated Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, but declined the office, being necessary to the 
Conqueror’s schemes for organising the Church in England, as 
a check on the aggressive spirit of the feudal baronage. L. 
was raised to the sec of Canterbury after the completion of the 
Norman Conquest, and he it was, says Mr. Freeman, wlio taught 
William * to cloke a wrongful aggression under the guise of a 
holy war.’ His policy was one with his master’s, and the two 
men ruled together ’ as no Pone and Caesar ever ruled together 
in the imperial city itself.’ The first act was that of compelling 
the Primate of York to make full submission to the new Primate 
sf Canterbury, and after be had made professions of canonical 
obedience to L. they went to Rome for their pallia (1071). But 
it was not until the following year that a final decision was ob¬ 
tained before the Papal legate, the king settling the superior 
jurisdiction of Canterbury. After this liegan the undisputed 
ecclesiastical reign of L. Norman churchmen, men upon whom 
William could rely, were placed at the head of the religious 
houses. Ecclesiastical courts were originated, and the usage of 
holdii^ a Convention was confirmed. A sterner discipline was 
establiuied in the monasteries, a more vigorous impulse given to 
leamng, whilst the local duties of L. were administered with 
diligence ud detaiL His reforms were, however, accompanied 
by much injustice to the English churchmen whom he found in 
office and nummusly ejected. Though there was gain in eccle- 
■iaitical administration, there was a loss of sympathy in relation 
to Ae people. 'L. never,’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘ became a natu¬ 
ralised Englishman, . . . Perhaps Us character, hard if lofty, 
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his devotion to interests spread over a field &r wider than Ae 
isle of Britain, hindered nim from ever thoroughly throwing 
himself into any purely local or national position.’ After the 
death of the Conqueror, L. secured the crown for William the 
Red, but his influence was miKlIrected, as the new king ei^usted 
the royal hoard in profligacy and extravagance. L. died May 
28, 1089. Several editions of L.’s collected works have been 
published, the latest at Oxford (1844), edited W Dr. Giles. Sm 
F reeman’s Norman Conquest, vols.iii. iv. v.; Green’s .Siarf Affr- 
tory; A. Charma, L., Notice Biographique, IMttraire, et Philo- 
sophique (1850). 

Lang'eland (‘long land’), called from the 15th c. to the 
lytlu Lavind, an island of Denmark, between the Great Belt, 
the Baltic, and the Little Belt, 33 miles long and 4 broad. Area 
107 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 19,631. The surface is wooded and 
undulating, and the soil is a rich loam in the S. and middle.-— 
Rudkjdbiiig, on the W. coast, is the market-town. Fop. (1870) 

2785. 

Lang'enbeck, Konrad Johann XEartin, a German anato¬ 
mist and surgeon, was born December 5,1776, at Horneburg in 
Hanover. In 1804 he became professor in Gottingen, and in 1807 
established there a surgical and ophthalmic hospital. He died 
January 24, 1851. His chief writings ore Nosologie usid Therapit 
der Chirurgischen Krankheiten (5 vols. 1822-40), leones Anato- 
micte (8 vols. 1826-39), Handbuch der Anatomie (4 vols. 1831- 
47).—Maximilian Adolf L., son of the above, was bom 
January 11, 1818, at Gottingen, where in 1845 he obtained a 
professorship. In 1851 he removed to Hanover, and has since 
remained there practising as a physician and oculist. His chief 
writings me KHnische Beitr&ge (1840-45), Impfung derArtnei- 
kiirper (1856), Insolation des Menschliehm Auges (1859).—^Ber- 
nara Budolf Konrad von L., a cousin of the latter, has a 
wide reputation as a skilful surgeon. In 1847 he became pro¬ 
fessor at Berlin, and in 1866 was appointed general staff phy¬ 
sician in the Prussian army. 

Langenbielau, or Bielau, a cluster of villages in Prussia, 
in the province of Schlesicn, 32 miles S.W. of Breslau, has im¬ 
portant manufactures of linens, woollens, and beet-sugar. Pop. 

(187s) 13.360- 

Langensalz'a, a town in Prussia, in the province of Sachsen, 
on the Salza, 11 miles N. by W. of Gotha % rail, has a medi¬ 
cinal sulphur spring, and manufactures woollens, cottons, and 
beer. Fop. (1S75) 9484. L. was (27th June t866) the scene of 
a conflict between a Hanoverian army of 20,000 men under 
King Georg V. and the Pnissian advanced guard, 9000 strong. 
The Prussians, at first repulsed, were reinforced during the night, 
and the Hanoverians capitulated on the 28tb. 

Langholm ('the long meadow’), a town of Scotland in 
Dumfricssliirc, on the Esk, 30 miles N.E. of Dumfries by mU. 
It has considerable weaving inc^strie^ dyeworks, and flour¬ 
mills. Pop. (1871) 327^. L. is an interesting old il^order town, 
and its castle, now in ruins, was the stronghold of the freeboot- 
ing Armstrongs. 

Lang^bome, John, was born at Kirk by Steven, Westmore¬ 
land, in March 1735 , and studied at Clare College, Cambridge. 
He spent the earlier years of his life teaching and writing for 
the press, but obtained preferment in the Church through the 
influence of his wife’s relatives, who were rich. He was first 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, and afterwards prebenduy 
of Wells Cathedral. Of his prose works nothing romains but his 
well-known translation of Plutarch’s Lives (1770), executed with 
the help of his brother. I., died 1st April 1779. His poems, 
with a bii^rapliical memoir, were published by his son in 1804. 

Langland, William, the probable name of the author of a 
striking and powerful poem called Piers the Plowman. Of the 
author's Christian name at least we are sure; he repeatedly 
calls himself ‘ Will’ in the course of his work. ‘The authority 
for the surname is an entry in one of the Dublin MSS. in a 
handwriting of the 14th c., and a passage in Bale (l6th c.). AM 
that we really know of the poet is to be gathered from idlusions 
occun ing in his poem. Assuming the credibility of these, L. 
was born about 1332, probably at Cleobuiy Mortimer in Shrop¬ 
shire, received the education of a ekrh or scholar, and in 1362 
wrote the first draft of his great work. He then went to London, 
1 and lived in ComhiU-for many years with his wife Ktte and his 
I daughter Calote. About 1377 he began to recast and expand 
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bii poem, introducing his varied experienw of city Ufa A third 
version, of somewhat later date, shows him still in London 
‘earning a precarious living by singing the placebok dinge, and 
the ‘ seven psalms ’ for the good of men’s souls.’ If the poem 
The Depes^ion ef Richard JI. was written by him, as 
Mr. Skeat believes, L. was alive in 1399. and ns this pMm is 
unfinished, L may have died soon after the accession of Henry 
IV. Forty-three MSS. of Piers the Plowman still exist, all ’of 
which exhibit the work in one of the three forms already 
indicated. The second of these, dating from 1377, is the richest, 
most graphic, and most original. It consists of an Introductory 
Prologue and Seven ‘Passus’ (= Books), which may again be 
subdivKled into two portions: (1) The Prologue, or Vision of 
the Field full of Folk, of Holy Church, and of Lady Meed 
(Pass i.-iv.); (2) The Vision of the Seven Deadly Sins and of 
Piers the Plowman (Pass v.-vii). In terse, trenchant, alliterative 
verse he paints with satiric touch the motley array of mankind 
gathered before his vision in a field; but in the main his stric¬ 
tures and outcries are provoked by the corruptions of the church i 
rather than of the w'orld. Milman’s words Zaf/w C4m- 

tianity, vol. 6, p. 536, ed. 1855) are both eloquent and true. 
After noticing the academic revolt and defiance of Wiclif, he 
goes on to say : ' In the vision of Piers Plowman is heard 
a voice from the wild Malvern Hills, the voice, it should 
seem, of an humble p.irson or secular priest. He has passed 
some years in London, hut his home, his heart is among the poor 
population of central Mercian England. . . . Whoever he was, 
ne wrote in his provincial idiom, in a rhythm perhaps from 
Anglo-Saxon times familiar to the popular ear; if it strengthened 
and deepened that feeling, no doubt the poem w.is the expres¬ 
sion of a strong and wide-spread feeling. It is popular in a 
broader and lower sense than the mass of vernacular poetry in 
Germany and England.' Sec the Kev. Walter W. Skeat's 
edition (1869) in the Claretuion Press Series —one of the most 
perfect specimens of editing to be found in the English tongue. 

Langnau', a town in the canton of Bern, Switzeiland, 16 
miles E. of Bern by rail, on the Ilfis, an affluent of the Emmen, 
is the chief town of the Emraenthal, Weaving is the main in¬ 
dustry ; there is a market for cheese and linen yarn. Pop, 
(1870} 6214. 

Laagrea, a town of P'r.ancc, in Ilaute-Marne, near the 
sources of the Marne, and 20 miles S.E. of Cliaumoiit by rail. 
Among its historical monuments are the Porte Gallo-Romaine, 
a triumphal arch of the third c., the Roman church of St. Didier, 
with its rich collection of antiquities, and the cathcdnal of St. 
Mammas, dating from the Illh c. There are iinport.ant iu.cui- 
factures of the finest cutlery, of woollens, leather, &c,, and a 
trade in iron, cereals, timber, oils, and groceries. Pop. (1S72) 
6822. L., one of the oldest towns of France, was the capital of 
the ancient Lingones (of which name T« is a corruption), and 
became a centre of Christianity in the third century. 

• 

Itfang'ton, Stephen, a great English Churchman, was born 
some time in the midrlle of,the 12th c. in the county of Sussex, 
studied philosophy and thrJogy at Paiis, became canon of 
Notre Dame, ancf chaneell r of the university. In 120O he 
was created a cardinal by Innocent III. Abnnt the .same time 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbuiy, claimed the right of 
filling up their recent archbishopric, and elected Reginald their 
sub-prior. The bishops and king were both angry, so an 
appeal was m.adc to tin- I'iqie, who confirmed and con.se- 
emted I* (June 1207). John declined to receive the arch- 
bishop until Majr 1213, after having suffered the effects of 
the papal interdict. In July, L. absolvetl the king at Win- 
ehester, exacting from him an oath to oliscrve the promises 
made at hui coronation to maintain good laws and aboli.sU evil 
customs;. He became the leader of the barons, and, says Mr. 
Green, ‘Ihrougli his life the charter was the first object of his 
care.' After the pope interfered to qimsh the charters, I.* was 
susuended for some years, hut In 1220 he was at Westminster, 
nnd CTonmed Henry IH. with much ceremonial. During the 
KSoaininK years of his life L. interested himself less in curreiit 
Mihics titan in the cultivation of letters and ecclesiastical re¬ 
form. lie Renedictionibus and J)e Maledutwnibus, Summet 
Thadma and Suenma de Diversis are treatises attributed to L. 
Ue died 9th July 1228, and takes rank as one of the most 
patriotic figures in the early contest for English liberty. See 


Freeman’s History esf the Norman Cottmesi (yoL T. X876), and 
Green’s Short History of the English People (1875). 

Z<an'g^age, the outward embodiment of thought,, includes in 
its widest sense writing, telegraphy, speaking on the fingers, and 
all other modes which maft communicates his ideas. It is 
the one great barrier between him and the brute, for all cries of 
animals, manifold though they be, are expressions not of thought 
but sensation, analogous to our exclamations of pain or joy. 
Whence, then, did mkn obtain this pre-eminence ? Is it innate, 
or merely acquired, like the use of fire or the arts of building, 
writing, &c. Is it a work of human art, a production of nature, 
or a divine gift? According to the leading philosophers of last 
century L. is an invention, arbitrary and conventional; words 
are artificial signs { and the varieties of human speecli are due to 
different nations having fixed on different sounds os the fittest 
signs of their different kieas. Tliis, the old Thesei or Historical 
theory, is that which was held by Locke, advocated by Adam 
Smith, and adopted with slight modifications by Dugald Stewart. 
By it daughter might stand for ‘father,’ or hventy for ‘thirty’— 
the father the ‘milker’ for the family, or thirty the product of 
‘ 10 X 2 ’! A second theory regards L. as a production of 
nature, dependent on, but not nccessaiily resulting from the 
powers of man; like the art of swimming, dislinct on the one 
hand from the invention of a life-preserving apparatus, and on 
the other from such innate faculties as those of breathing or 
walking. Its advocates all hold man to have been originally in 
a stale of mutism, but they differ as to the means by which he 
emerged from that condition, one party ascribing the constituent 
elements of human speech to the exorcise of imitation, the otlicr 
to a development of interjections. These two theories are 
known as the Onomatopccic and Intcrjectional, or as their op¬ 
ponents have irreverently dubbed them, the Bow-wow and 
I’ooh-pooh theories. The former relies on such Isolated words as 
cuckoo ox peewit, but stumbles over thunder (root, tan, ‘ to stretch ’) 
or squirrel (‘ shade-tail ’); the latter derives foul, filth, and fiend 
from the interjection but fails to account for the Sa,m.pty, 

‘ to hate,’ of which fiend is clearly a cogimte. According to the 
last ami now most generally accepted theory—the radical— 
tiicte remains in every L., after wc have explained all that can 
be explained, a certain inexplicable residuum of some 500 roots, 
each of which is the expression of a general and mateiial con- 
cejit. Thus the words spy, spcetarle, species, spice, sceptic, and a 
host of others can all be traced btick to the single root spec, ‘ to 
see.’ Beyond this root it is iinpossililc to go, nor is there any 
intelligible reason why it should convey the notion of seeing 
more than of hearing or siieaking. We must simply accept it a.s 
a fact. Call them the gift of nature or of God, roots arc the 
postulates of speech, and it is impo.ssiblc to conceive that L. had 
a beginning without a pre-existing store of them to draw upon. 
And what their resources are, scanty though they may at first 
sight appear, is seen in the fact that the 42,718 words of Chinese 
aie all reducible to 450 roots, the 94,464 of German to 250; 
while Hebrew is content with 300 radicals, and Sanskrit with 
1706 according to the Sanskrit grammarians, but in reality with 
less than one-third that number. Sec Philoi.ogy; Max 
Miiller’s ScietKC of L, (2 voks. Lond. 1862-64); Sayce’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Comparedive Philology (Lond, 1874); nnd Whitney’s 
Life and Growth of L. (New York, 1875). 

Langued (from Fr. langue, ‘tongue’), or Lampaase’, a 
heraldic term, meaning tongued. 

Langue'doc, one of the old provmcrs of Fiance, was 
hounded £. by the Rhone, W. by Gascony and Guienne, S. by 
Foix, Roussillon, and the Mediterranean, and N. by Lyonnais 
and Auvergne. It was the Gallia Narbonensis of the Romans, 
and in the middle ages received the name L. {langue tPoe) from 
its inhabitants using the word ee (an abbreviation of Lat. hoc) 
for yes, while the affirmative of the Romance dialect spoken N, 
of the Loire (the langue d’oil) was oil (from Lnt. illudj modi¬ 
fied in the later oui. L. was finally annexed to the crown of 
France in 1361. It is now divided into nine departments. 

Xiani'adee, or IjaniidsB, a family of /nsessorial birds belong¬ 
ing to the Dentirostral section of that order. The bill is lon^ 
straight, and frequently hooked at its tip; the wings are m 
moderate size, the tail long, the tarsi stroi^ and the hinder toe 
greatly developed. In the sub-family Lamime (including the 
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typical genvB Zamus, to which the shrikes belong) the nostrils 
are on the sides of Uie bill, and the hind toe bears a broad pad 
on its sole. 

XtBxoi'er (/it/re Lamrius), a 5|»cies of falcon inhabiting N. 
Europe, and rarely visiting the British coasts. This binl is 
larger than the Peregrine falcon, and may equal the Jer- (or Gyr-) 
falcon in size. The male is smaller than the female, and is 
named a.' Lannerit. The name ' L. ’ is often, but erroneously, 
given to the young females of the Peregrine falcon, 

Lannee, Jean, Due de Montebello, a famous French 
marshal, bom at Lectoure, iilh April 1769, was apprenticed to 
a dyer in his fifleenth year, joined the army in 1792, came under 
the notice of Napoleon in 1794, and having distinguished him¬ 
self at the battles of Montenotte and Millesimo, was made a 
colonel in 1796. At the battle of Areola he led ns general 
of brigade, at Abonkir as general of division, and at Aere he 
was wounded. In 1799 L. was made commander of the con¬ 
sular guard, in 1800 he led the vanguard of the French army 
across the Great SL Bernard, and at Montebello he exhibited 
the highest qualities of personal bravery and generalship. He 
acted as plenipotentiary at Portugal for some time, and on his 
return was created Marshal of Franec and iJue de Montebello. 
L. fought with eminent coolness and ability at Auslerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau, .'■nd Friedland ; but in the battle of Aspern he was mor¬ 
tally wounded, and died at Vienna, M.i.y 31, 1809. Napoleon 
wrote of him at St. Helena, ‘ He was a man of extraordinary 
bravery; calm in the midst of fire, ])os>e.-.sing a sure and pene- 
tratini:' glance, ever prompt to profit by eventualities, passionate 
and quiok sometimes even in my presence, liut he loved me. 

. . . 1 found him a pigmy; I lost him a giant.’ See Rene 
Perm, Vie MilUaire de J. L. (Par. iSlo). 

Lann'ion (Celt. ‘ the little enclosure ’), a town of I'Vance, 
dejiartineni of Cotes-du-Nord, 35 miles W.N.W. of St. lirieuc, 
and 42 miles from the mouth of the river Guer, has a harbour, 
with trade in hemp, grain, and animal charcoal. Pop. (1872) 
5462. 

Lansdowne, Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, Third Mar¬ 
quis of, was born 2d July lyfe, and educated at Westminster, 
Edinburgh, anil Cambridge. He graduated in i8oi, in which 
year he was elected for t^.-ilne. He became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Fox (1806 -7) at the .age of twenty-live, and 
succectied to the title in 1809. A staunch Whig, he was in 
opposition with his parly for twenty .years, but on their rctuin 
to power in 1830 he became President of the Council. He 
filled the latter office in every Wbig Administration till 1S5S, 
when he retired from public life. I., mote than once refused the 
premiership. He died at Bowoori, Jannaiy 31, 1863.—Honry, 
fifth marquis, grandson of the above, liorn in 1845, was 1 ord of 
the Treasury (1868-72), ami Under Secretary of State for War 
(1872-74) in the second Gladstone ministiy. 

LaB'aing), the capital of Michigan, U.S., 84 miles W.N.W. 
01 Detroit, on Grand River, is the junction of six lines of rail¬ 
way. It was laid out in 1847 with fine wide avenues, and has 
sixteen churches, four banks, an opera house, a State library 
of 20,cxx> volumes, &c. A new capitol is in course of erection, 
at an estimated outlay of $1,200,000. There are extensive iron¬ 
works, and a noted mineral spring. Pop. (1874) 7445. 

Iiaa'Bingburglx, a post village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson River, nearly opposite the month of the Mohawk, 200 
miles _N, of New York city by rail It is perhaps the chief 
point in the United States for the manufacture of bru.shcs, oil¬ 
cloth, and crackers, and communicates with Waterford by a 
bridge over the Hudson. I« is named after Abraham Lansing, 
who settled here in 1771. Pop. (1870) 6804. 

Laatem (Ft. lanieme; Lat. latema), a portable perforated 
case, with open or transparent sides for the emission of the light 
ot a candle or lamp placed inside. Lanterns were known to the 
ancients, the frame being commonly formed of metal, and the 
8idc.s of bladder, or thin plates of mica, or of horn. The streets 
of Roman cities, subsequent to the 2d c., are believed to have 
been lighted by lanterns. A mediaeval brass L., liaviug five rows 
of fine crystals set in perforations, is preserved at Oiuord. On 
shipboard lanterns are named after Uictr position, as the poop 
and /o/ lanterns. In Christian art, a L. is the attribute of St. 


Gudule and St Hugh. A la lanteme, a cry of the Sans-Culottes 
during the French Revolution, preceded the hanging of their 
victim on a street lamp. L., in architecture, a drum-shaped 
erection, on the top of a building or dome to give light, or to 
crown the edifice. 

Lantern-Fly (Ftdgord^. a genus of Hemipterous insects be¬ 
longing to the family Fulgortdee, The anteruiae have three 
joints, and two simple eyes or ocelli below the compound eyes. 
The head is very large, and the body convex. The hinder legs 
arc long, and adapted for leaping. The vertex or front part 
of the head is enormously developed to form a long snout-nke 
process, which in some species equals the body in length. The 
Fulgara lantemaria is found in Surinam j the (or Hobintti) 
eatuielaria in China. The average length of F, lantemaria is 
2 or 2^ inches. Many entomologists doubt the luminosity of 
these insects; but there appears to be little doubt, from the 
observations of Madame Merian, that they occasionally exhibit 
this property. 

Lan'thianuna (symlx)!, La; atomic weight, 93.6), a metal 
whose silicate occurs with the corresponding compounds of 
Serium and Didymium in cerite, allanite, orthite, and other 
minerals. It was discovered in 1839 by Mo.saiidcr, who named 
it I., fiom its having long escaped notice (Gr. lanthanein, ‘to 
lie hid '). Its salts are colourless and unimportant. 

Lan'yarda (from Fr. lanitre, ‘ a tliong ’), a nautical term 
for short lopes used for various purposes, but especially to 
stretch the shrouds and stays of the masts. 

Lanzaro'te, the most north-easterly of the Canary Islands. 
Area 325 sq. miles; pop. 17,500. It is vciy fertile, producing 
the finest Canary wine. Droughts, however, are frequent and 
■severe. Among the hills, which rise to a height of 2000 feet, 
arc several active volcanoes. The capital is Teguise, and the 
chief port Ariecife. 

Lanz'i, Luigi, an Italian antiquary, born at Monte dell’ 
Olino in the province of Macerata, June 14, 1732, entered the 
Order of Jesus in 1749, and developed at Rome a taste for the 
rcnniins of ancient art. On the suppression of his order, he 
received the sub-directorship of the gallery at Florence, where 
he died, Match 30, 1810. His most important works weie 
Saggio lit Lingua Etrusca (3 vols. Rome, 1789) and Storm Fit- 
torica d'Italia (Bassano, 1795 5 trans. bv Roscoe, 6 vols. 
1S28). liis Ojvft J'ostume appeared at Florence (2 vols. 1817), 
and a Biografta by A Cappi (Foiii, 1840). 

La'ococtn, a Trojan hero, priest of Apollo or Neptune, who 
strongly dissii.tdcd bis countrymen from drawing into their city 
the wooden hoisc left behind by llie Greeks. While I- and his 
two sons were standing beside llie altar, two fearful serpents 
swam to the Trojan coast, entw’iicd the boys, and then the 
father, who went to their assistance, and all were filled. The 
'I’rojaiis believed that lliis death had befallen L. as a punisb- 
nicnl for having thrust bis lancc into the side of the wooden 
horse. A magnificent group of statuary, representing the fearful 
deatli of L. and liLs childieii, wxs found in 1506, on the side ot 
the Esijuilinc Hill, and is now in the Yaticon. Fur details of the 
legends of L. see TTeyne’s Excunus v., /Eneid'ix.; and for an 
exjiosition of the be.uities of the Yatican group see Lessing’s L, 
oder uber die Gretmcn dcr AlaUrei und 1 oesie, 

Laodice'a, a city of Phrygia, built by Anliochus "Tlieos in 
honour of his wife l-iodicc, wa.s situated in the valley of the 
Meander, on the small river Lykos. It was a place of exten¬ 
sive trade and great wealth. It wa.s completely destroyed by 
an earthquake in the reign of 'rilieriiis, and at once rebuilt by 
the inhabitants. Soon thereafter Christianity was introduced 
into L., and it became a great Chri.stian city, the see of a bishop, 
and in 363 and 476 the meeting-place of Christian couneik It 
was destroyed by the Mahommedan invaders, and is now in 
ruins, the extent of which, however, proves its fonnier greatness. 

La'otl, the chief town of Aisne, France, So miles N.E. of 
Paris, on a bold eminence, at the foot of whitB is a branch station 
of the Nord Railway. It is still girt with remains of its old forti¬ 
fications, and p-eserves one of its quaint, barbicaned gateways. 
The chief buildings are the cathedral of Notr« Dame, of mixed 
Roman and Gothic style, dating fiom 1115, an episcopal palace, 
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and a chapel of the T€mpliert, assigned ‘o ‘)‘e 
libraiy contains ao.ooo vol»„ and MSS. nngmg from the Tth 
to the i6th & ; the museum is nch in Gallo-Roman antiquities. 
L. has slight industriw. Pop. (1872) 8600. The ancient 
Stints of the Gauls and Lugdunum (‘ the fortress in the marshy 
land'l of the Romans, L. was besieged by the Vandals in 407. 
and by AttiJa in 451. After the conquest of the Franks it be¬ 
came the seat of a bishop, and subsequently the residence of 
the last of the Karolings. Under its walls Napoleon was 
defeated by the allies, after a battle of four days, loth March 
1814. 

lAOu-taze (‘ ancient sage ’), or Lao-kiun (‘ancient prince *), 
a celebrated Chinese philosopher, the reputed founder of one 
of the great religions of China, Taouism, was bom, according to 
the Annals of Se-ma-Tsiin (70 B.C.), at Kubien (mod. Luhien) 
in the kingdom of Tsou (Uu-iian), in the year 604, or, accord¬ 
ing to a later account, 565 B.C. He is said to have filled the 
post of archivist under the Emperors King-wang and Keng- 
wang (530-510), and to have been visited during this period by 
Confucius (q. V.), who marvelled at the wisdom of his answers, 
but compared him to a dragon, neither fish, beast, nor fowl. 
At length, appalled by the disorders of the Tscheu dynasty, L. 
mounted a black ox and rode away towards Thibet. Coming to 
a pass in the mountains he was met by an officer, who begged 
him to leave behind him a volume of instruction. He accord¬ 
ingly composed his famous TAo-teking (‘ Road to virtue’), and 
then departed to end his days in some unknown solitude. Un¬ 
like the active patriotism of Confucianism, the virtues of 
Taouism are strictly passive. Its followers are required to 
withdraw from the turmoil of the world to meditation and the 
contemplation of Tau (‘ road ’ or ‘ reason ’), the one great cause 
of being, which takes the place of a supreme deity. So far the 
fundaments of Taouism show many points of contact with 
Buddhism, but in modern practice its whole system is so over¬ 
grown with magic and superstitions, many of which centre round 
the tl'utir vita, that it has lost almost all its original features, 
whilst becoming the most popular religion with the Chinese 
vulgar The Tdo-te-king has lieen translated into German by 
Victor von Strauss (Leips. 1870) tmd Planckner (Lcips. 1870), 
snd iutoiFrench by Stanislas Tnliein (Par. 1S40), on whose work 
is based The Speculations of L. on Metaphysics, Polity, and 
Morality, by John Chalmers (Lend. 1868). 

La Paz de Ayacucho, the chief commercial city of the 
reoublic of Bolivia, beautifully situated at the elevation of 
12,226 feet, and on both sides of the Chuqu^apo. It has a fine 
cathedral, 14 other churches, a university, &c., and carries on a 
large foreign tiade with the Peruvian ports of Arica and Islay, 
with the latter by means of the Arequipo Railway to Puno on 
Lake Titicaca. It was founded in 1548. Fop. 76,372. 

Iiap'ida^ Work (from Lat. lapis, ‘ a stone ’) is the art of 
cutting, polidnng, and mounting hard stones fur ornamental pur¬ 
poses. The cutting of diamonds is regarded as a distinct art, 
not generally included under the term I« W., which deals 
chiefly with the cutting of ar; tes, jaspers, carnelians, cairngorms, 
and other varieties of quaitxuse stones, to the exclusion of the 
rarer and more valuable precious stones. The art is also to be 
regarded as distinct from that of the seal or cameo engraver, al¬ 
though the materials employed are the same, and the processes 
followed are analogous. The sphere of the lapidary is thus very 
much confined to the prep.iration of that class of jewellery and 
ornament into which agates and the other ornamental quartzose 
stones largely enter, and which jewellery, though extensively 
manufactured in Birmingham and Germany, is distinctively 
known as Scotch jewellery. The opaque stones for this class of 
work are usually prepared in thin slices, shaped in accordance 
with the requirements of the design, and set in a backing and 
sides of silver or more rarely gold, while the transparent coloured 
(^rtzes, as cairngorm and amethyst, arc cut and facetted like 
the more valuable precious stones. For the preparation of agate 
and similar stones, three processes, slicing, cutting, and polishing, 
ate requited. The slicing of these slabs from the rough agate is 
accomplished by means ot a thin disc of soft iron made to revolve 
hormntally, the edge of which is charged with diamond dust mixed 
With oiL Emery powder may also be used for slicing quartzose 
•tones, but its action is much slower than that of diamond dust. 
The cutting or shaping of the slices is effected also on a horizon- 
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tally revolving wheel or disc made of lead, and fed with 
powder and water; nnd finally the polishing is done^with 
or with putty powder and water on wheels of tin or zinc. 
gorms, are cut and polished in a similar manner, but mth 
special arrangements for boldinf- the stone agsinst the abrading 
and polishing suifoces, so as to produce regular and equal &cets 
When the pieces of stone opemted on are too small to hold con¬ 
veniently in the hand, as is usually the case, they are cemented 
on the end of short sticks or rods. See the works of King, 
Holtzapfel, Dr. Feuchtwanger, and Dr. A. Billing. 

I<ap'iz Laz'uli, a rich blue mineral aystallising in dodecahe¬ 
drons, and consisting principally of silicate and sulphate of 
alumina. It occurs in granite and granular limestone, and is 
used when richW coloured for making vases. The finer varie¬ 
ties come from Persia, China, Siberia, and Buchara. When 
powdered it constitutes a most beautiful and durable blue known 
as uliratnarine. The ordinary ultramarine is prepared artifi¬ 
cially, as that obtained from the native mineral is very costly. 

Lap'itkffl, a Thessalian people, who inhabited the mountain¬ 
ous districts near.Olympus ana Pelion. They were descended 
from Lapithes, son of Apollo, and brother of _ Centaurus. In 
the war which broke out at the marriage of Perithons and Hip- 
podameta, the L. defeated the Centaurs. See Cbntaurs. 

Laplace', Pierre Simon, Marquis de, a celebrated French 
mathematician and astronomer, was bom March 23, 1749, at 
Beaumont-en-Augc, in Normandy. Carrying to Paris letters 
of introduction to D’Alembert, the latter soon obtained for him 
the mathematical chair at the military school at Paris. Hence¬ 
forth hejdevoted as far as possible his whole attention to mathe¬ 
matical and physical science ; but, like many other savaiis of this 
revolutionary period of European history, he became embroiled in 
politics, in which he evinced singular unfitness and deplorable lack 
of firm principle. He died at Paris 5th March 1827. L.’e fame rests 
solely on his attainments in science, in which he is to be ranked 
almost as the compeer of Newton. His great work, the A/A 
eanique.Cileste (5 vols. 1799-1825), is a systematic development 
from the first principles of dynamics of the whole theory of the 
solar system. The theory of the moon, the theory of the satel¬ 
lites of the larger planets, and the theory of the two great inequali¬ 
ties of Jupiter and Saturn, are handled with rare power; and 
attractions, rotations, and tidal phenomena are treated by methods 
as beautiful as they are original. The M&antgue Celeste is in 
great measure a republication of various memoirs published 
during the forty years succeeding 1772 j and a popular {i.e., non 
mathematical) exposition of bis results is given in L'Exposition 
du Systlme du Mon<ie(2 vols. 1796), the fifth and last book of 
which contains a brief, lucid, and accurate history of astronomy. 
His other chief works are Thhrie AneUytique des Probabilttis 
(1812, 3d ed. 1820), and Essai Philosophigue sur les Probabilitis 
(1814, 511 t cd. 1825). The best English translation of the 
Mkanique Cileste, with a valuable running commentary, is by 
Bowdiich (4 vols. Boston, 1829-38). L!s CEttvresyetxt published 
in 7 vols. (1843-47). See Fourier’s Eloff historique de L. 

Lapland, the general name for the tracts of land inhabited 
by the Lapps in the N.W. of Russia, and the N. of Sweden and 
Norway. In Sweden] the districts occupied bv Lapps are the 
Lappmarks Tomea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, and Asde—^The Lapps 
arc on Ugric or Chudic race, with a language closely alli^ to 
that spoken ^ the Finns (q. v.). But the life of the Lappish 
nomads and fishermen contrasts unfavourably with that of the 
agricultural Finns. Their features are also of a lower type j 
though the common accounts of the low stature and Mongouiin 
ugliness of the Lapps compared with the height and European 
beauty of the Finns are much exaggerated. The Lapps sub¬ 
ject to Russia, called Ewtre-Lapps, also Ter~Finns, inhabit 
the peninsula of L. or Kola in the government of Archangel, 
and scarcely number 2000. Ikev are nominally Christians, 
but believe in witchcraft and otner superstitions. A form 
of serpent-worship still exists among them. In that parr 
of Sweden which is called generally ‘the Lappmark,' tmd 
which stretches as far as Kjblen (q. v.), dwell about 6000 Lapps. , 
In Norway they number about 16,000. Ike Lapps aie thus 
in all scarcely ^,000 people, scattered over wide deserts, and ' 
speaking three distinct dialects. In 1865 there were in Norway 
1000 persons of Norwegian-Lappish descent, and 900 ^If Lapp 
half Finn. Of the Norwegian Lapps about 1600 keep £odu « 
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reindeer on the mountains; the rest, called SShtpper {' Sea 
Lapps ’), have fixed abodes, and live much as the Norwegian 
fishers on the coasts. See Ihre, Lexkon LaMoHieum (Holm, 
1780); Rask, Lappish l^ogloere (Cop. 1032); Sto^eth, 
Nonk-Lappisik‘Ordbog (Christ. 1852); Thomsen, Ueber dm 
Einfiuss der Germanischm Sprathm auf die Fmniseh-Zappi- 
tchm (Halle, 1870). 

Xia Fla'ta. See Asgentinx Confederation. 


La Porte, a city of [Indiana, U.S., 12 miles S. of Lake 
Michigan, and 59 £. of Chicago by rail. It is the seat of Indiana 
Medical College, and has fifteen churches, three weekly news¬ 
papers, and a public library. A chain of seven beautiful lake- 
lets in the vicinity attracts crowds of summer visitors, Pop. 
(1870) 6581, 

Lapp'ezxber^, Jobaim Iffartixi, bom in Hamburg, 30th 
July 1794, studied at Edinburgh, Ixmdon, Berlin and Got¬ 
tingen, was made (1818) resident representative of his city at 
Berlin, took part in tlie Troppau Congress (1820), and became 
(1823) ‘ Archivar' to the Senate of Hamburg. In 1850 he shared 
in the movement for the restoration of the German federal diet, 
and died 28th November 1865. L. gained a high reputation for 
learning and research by his Geschkhte von England (2 vols. 
Mamb. 1834-37). An English translation of vol. i. was published 
by B, Thorpe as A History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings (2 vols. Lond. 1845), and of vol. ii. as A History of Eng¬ 
land under the Norman Kings (Lond. 1857), and three supple¬ 
mentary volumes have been added by Professor Pauli {q. v,). 
He also ]>ublisi>ed many texts and tracts relating to the history 
of Hamburg and the Hansa; Hamburgisehes Urkundenbueh (i., 
1842); Zeitschrift ftir Hamhurgische Geschkhte (6 vols. 1841-66); 
Chronika der Stadt (Hamb. 1852-61); also several on the 
philology of the German tongue; and later, Quellensammlung 
der Schleswig-Holstein-I.auetUiurg Gesellschajt fir Vaterlimdische 
Geschkhte (3 vols. 1862 -65). 

Lapsed' (Lat. Lapsi) were those Christians who, in the times 
of persecution of tlic early Church, complied to a greater or lesser 
extent with the demands of tlie authorities to take part in heathen 
worship. They were classified as (l) Libellatici, holders of a 
certificate from the magistrate that they were not Christians ; (2) 
Sacrificati, who had sacrificed, and (3) Thurificati, who had offered 
incense to idols; (4) Idolatri or Blasphemati, who had formally 
denied Christ; (5) Mittentes, who had sacrificed by deputy, and 
(6) Traditores, who had surrendered church property. 


Lap'wing' ( Vanellus), a genus of Grallatorial or wading birds, 
tlie common species of which— V. cristatus —is also popularly 

. . I known as the 

VV * peewit,' from its 

peculiar cry. The 
Dill is straight, 
and its sides 
grooved for two- 
thirds of its 
length. The se¬ 
cond and third 
quills are the 
longest; and the 
thighs are some¬ 
times feathered 
to the knee. The 
hinder toe is 
short. The L. 
attains a length 
of 12 inches. The colour of the head and crest is black. 'I'he 
sides of the head are white ; the citin, throat, and breast black. 
The back is a dark green, glossed with a metallic lustre, and the 
under parts are white. The food consists of worms, slugs, insects, 
&C. 'The nest is simply a hollow in the ground, and the ^gs, 
numbering four, are of olive, spotted with dark brown. Curiously 
enough the eggs are placed with the smaller or pointed ends 
together, so that they assume a crossed appearance when viewed 
in the nest. The L. is readily tamed. 



Lapwing. 


Lar, a town of Persia, capital of the province of Laristan, 
at the foot of a range of hills, 174 miles S.E. of Shiiax. It 
is a decayed place, but is still fiuned for the manufiictute of cloth 


and musketa and its bazaar is the finest in Persia. Fop. 
12,000. 

Larboard {h bordo, contr. from ItaL fudlo borde, ‘that 
side ’), a nautical term for that side of a ship which is on the left 
hand of one standing on the deck and looking to the bead. 
Port is now substituted for L., as less likely to be confounded 
with starboard, the name given to the other side. 

liar’ceny, or Theft. L., which is the legal term for stealing; 
is the felonious carrying away of personal property with intent to 
despoil the owner, without employing force or intimidation 
(see Robbery). When the abstraction of the property is 
without aggravating circumstances, tlie crime is simple L. 
When aggravated by circumstances, as by being committed 
on the person or in a dwelling-house (see Burglary), the 
crime is compound L. By felonious taking away is meant that 
the act is against the will of the owner. Mere removal of goods 
from the place in which they are deposited is sufficient to con¬ 
stitute L. When a person has lawfully obtained' possession of 
goods under a charge of keeping them, he will be guilty of steal¬ 
ing if he apply them to his own use; but if money be entrusted 
to any one for a special purpose and he applies it to his own use, 
this would seem only to constitute the minor crime of Embezzle¬ 
ment (q. v.). The appropriation of money entrusted, but not 
for a special purpose, under ordinary circumstances is not criminal. 

A wife is not guilty of L. in taking the goods of her husband, 
unless she commit adultery, in which case she forfeits her privi¬ 
leges as a wife. Wild animals cannot be stolen, but animals 
enclu.sed and domestic animals are subjects of theft. Regarding 
the human body, see Graves, Robbing. Sec also Gardens, 
Stealing from. 

Larch {Larix), a genus or sub-genus of Coniferse, closely 
related to the cedars and the spruce and silver firs. The 
common L. (Z. Europeea), a native of Alpine districts up to 
7000 feet in Europe and W. Asia, is now much cultivated as a 
forest tree in Britain, particularly in Scotland, and is available 
for many useful purposes, the wood possessing the advantage 
of being very durable, not liable to rot through moisture, nor 
subject to insect destruction. I'he tree, however, is a compara¬ 
tively recent introduction, the two first plants grown in Scotland 
having been sent from London by the Duke of Athol, in 1727, 
along with some orange trees. All were treated alike as green¬ 
house exotics for several years until the hardy nature of the L. 
became known. The growth of this tree is rapid, and the 
height attained about ic» feet (exceptionally as much as 150 
feet), whilst the pyramidal form, the pendent branches, the light- 
green leave-s anti the purplish cones, render it a very orna¬ 
mental object. The bark has tanning properties, and is the 
base of a tincture employed in medicine as an astringent and 
stimulant. Venice turpentine is also yielded by the L-, os is 
also a sugary matter, an exudation from the leaves known as 
manna of Biianfon, and a gum termed Orenburgh gum is col¬ 
lected in Siberia from the scorched stems after the not unfre¬ 
quent forest fires in that country. Two American species of L. 
{S. pendula and L. temdfolia) constitute notable features in the 
scenery of Canada and the Northern States, growing to a large 
size and furnishing useful timber. 

Lard is the fat of the common pig prepared by melting at a 
gentle heat, and pieserved generally in bladders. It is now an 
article of commerce in very extensive use, tlie finer qualities 
being used in cookery as) a substitute for butter, and as the 
basis of ointments in pharmacy, while the inferior and tainted 
qualities are employed as a source of L. oil. L. oil is a very 
pure and limpid fluid obtained from L. by submitting it in 
woollen bags to enormous hydraulic pressure. The supplies of 
come chiefly from the United States, whence in the year 
1874-75, 160,859,168 lbs, were exported. 

Lard'ner, BionysiuB, LL.D., a well-known ma t h ematician 
and scientific author, was bom at Dublin, April 3, 1793. In 
1828 he became Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in University College, London; and two years later projected 
the publication of a series of treatises on natural, physical, and 
economic science by the most eminent authors of the day. Seve¬ 
ral, on Jlydrestatks, Pneumatks, Heat, &v., are from his own 
pen. There were 135 vols. published in all, under the name of 
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Lardmt>s Cabinet Cyclopadia (i 83 «H 4 )- ^ ‘ 1 ‘ed at Naples, 

April 20, 1859. He is the author of treatises on Ajseb^ai 
Ccof/uify (1823)9 Differential and Intep'ol Calcultu (1825)9 and 
of manuals (1851-56) of physics, optics, mechanics, electricity, 
&c. Ac,—NatliamBl a Presbyterian divine, was bom 

in Kent, England, 6th June 1684. He published many valuable 
and learned theole^ical works, the most famous being The Credi- 
Hlityafthe Gospel Nutary (5 vols. 1727-43), Jeunsh and Heathen 
'J'esHmoniet (1764-67). and Zri’/rr on the Lagos (1759). He 
died July 24, 1768. il’s views inclined towards XJnitarianism. 
A complete e^ion of his works, in 5 vols., was published in 
1815; another, in 10 vols., in 1828. 

Lar'ea (from the Etruscan lar^ ‘hero’) were the departed 
spirits of ancasturs, who were worshipped among the Komans 
as tuteli^_ deities. They were of two classes, L. domestki oxA 
L. fntblicu The images of the former, of whom the Lar favii- 
liarie was the head, were in great houses placed in a sepaj'ate 
compartment. They were presented with some portion of each 
domestic meal, and were specially worshipped on the calends, 
nones, and ides of every month. Among the L. publici weie the 
L. prasiitrs sSyd L, compitalcs (the guardian s])irits of the city): the 
L. ruralesond arvales (worshipped in the country): the Z. vialcs 
(worshipped by travellers on the highways), &c.—Tlie Manes 
(‘the good ones’) were tlie spirits of the dejiarlcd who were 
raised os L. to the dignity of divine worship, .and whose festival 
took place on the ipth of February.—The Penates were the 
whole household gods of the Komans, and tlius included tlie h. 
They were so called (from penus), because they were worshipped 
in the penetralia or centre of each dwelling, that is, at the 
or heartli. As in the case of L., we must distinguish between 
the public and the private penates. 

liar'^esae (Lat. largilio), in the days of chivalry, was money 
i thrown among the crowd by the heralds at tournaments, corona¬ 
tions, pnd on other great occasions. Thus we learn from the 
Ceremonial de France, vol. ii. p. 742, that at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ‘ during the festival was cried by the heralds, 
who 1)01 c a great and costly vi-sscl of gold.’ This is the last re¬ 
corded instance of the piractice, but an interesting surviv,-!! of it 
lingers on in the eastern connlics of England, where tlic entrance 
of a stranger into a harvest field is at once the sign for ‘ hal¬ 
looing L.’ 

Lar^go (Ital.), a musical term indicating slowness of rate, and 
breadth of character. 


lilurgM (Gael, learg, ' the slope of a liill ’), a town of Scot¬ 
land, in Ayrsliire, agreeably situated on the Clyde, 14 miles .S. 
by W. of Greenock. It has some fishing and weaving industries, 
and its fine beach attracts summer visitors in great (number. 
Pop. {1871) 2760. Hero Alex.onder HI. of Scotland defeated 
Hakon of Norway in 1263. 


I 
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LarldeSi’the gull family, belonging to the order A'atatores or 
swimming biids. The bill is straight and compressed, and the 
wings long and pointed ; ibe tail is also long, and the tarsi have 
transverse scales. I'he hi icr toe is usually nidimcnlary. In 
the typical gulls {Larime, genus Larm) the bill is curved at its 
tip, and is not longer than the he.-id. The nostrils aic placetl at 
the sides of the bill near the middle of its length. The tail is 
evcn,_ and the first qinll is the longest. 'I'he chief genera, in 
addition to Larus, included in the family L., are Stcrcorarius 
(inchming lhe_ Skua guiU.), and (including the kitliwake 
gull). The scissor-bill gulls form the genus Rhytuops. 

_ ZiBnSB'a (Turk. Yenishehfr, ‘new town’), a town of Turkey, 
in the vilayet of Janina, on the Salamvria (Reneius) 60 miles E. 
of Jamna, stands in a sandy plain, has twenty-four mosques, ami 
IS tlie seat of a Greek ar-hbishop, whose cathedral occupies the 
site of the ancient acropolis. Silk and cotton weaving form with 
vineyard cultivation the chief industries, and there is a lively 
transit trade. Pop. 30,00a 


. “ I'roviiicc of Persia, on the N. shore of the Per- 

sian kiulf, IS 210 miles long by 120 broad. Its northern por¬ 
tion is traveled by a range of mountains, which enclose fertile 
tracts, yie drag corn and iruits; but the lower country is a 

hilh and sandy valieyl and 
Thro^'md Lor* m*" ''’“‘'‘“wns arc Lar (q. v.), 
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Lark. 


Lark, a name applied generally to many Inaessonal or perch.* 
ing birds, hut distinctively to birds of the section CenirotPnai 
and family JMngiUida. The , ^ 

Lv-forms the Bub-family'rftf&K- 
dinee, in which the wings have j£ i’L-.' ^ 
their tertiary feathers nearly as 
long as the primaries. The 
claws are long and curved, tliat 
of the hinder toe being parti¬ 
cularly developed. The bill is 
slightly arched above,* and the 
nostrils are oval, and are hidden 
by feathers. The third quill is 
the longest The tail is of 
modeiate length, and may lie ' 
slightly forked. Of (he larks the 
skylaik {Alauda arvensis) is the 
best known. Its colour is a 
brown, of varying shadc.s, intermixed with white and yellow. 
The average length is 7 inches. The L. inhabits fields and 
open lands, and in its upward flight appe.irs to ascend in a 
spiral manner; the spiral widening as it flies upwards. T.arks 
p.air in summer, but live in flocks during winter. 'ITiey are much 
sought after in winter for the sake of their flesh. _ The food 
consists of insects, worms, &e., but the diet in .spring appears 
to consist chiefly of vegetable matter. The cj^s number four 
or five, and are of a greyish-yellow tinted witli brown. The 
young leave the nest before they a^c fully fledged. The song 
of the skylark is perhaps the most celebrated among that ui 
the biid-creation. The woodliiik {A. arborea) is of smaller size 
than the preceding species, and the tail is shorter; a light 
streak existing over the eye. The breast is of redder tint than 
in the skylark, and the under paits are yellowish-brown. The 
average length is 6 inches. The Olocoris or eared L. is so 
named from the tufts of feathers borne on the head. Of this 
genus the pencilled L. (O.pencilluius) is a famili.n example, and 
the shore L. (O. alpestris) i.-. also included within itsjimils. The 
former occurs in Persia, the latter in N. Anieiic.'i. 


Larkha'na, a town in the district of Shikarpur, Scinde, British 
India, on the S. bank of the Gliar Canal, 0 miles E. of the Indus 
river, and 150 miles N. of Hydrabad. Pop. (1872) 10,643. It 
is situated in tlie most fertile p.irt of the pioviiice, and from its 
gardens and tree-lined roads, has been called the ‘Eden of 
Scinde.’ It has manufactures of silk, cotton, dyeing, and 
leather; and carries on a large transit trade with Kelat, 


Lark'spur, is the genius Dtlphinium, the flower spurs, sug¬ 
gesting the nante L. or hirk’s-toe or -claw. There are about 
forty species distributed through the N. temperate zone, and 1 )., 
Ajacis as an alien or colonist Is sometimes found in English 
corn-fields. Several species are common in gardens. The 
genus i>artakes largely of the acrid properties of the Ranun 
cul.aceac, to which natural order it belongs. 

Lar'naka (near anc. Citium'), the chief .seaport and trading 
town of Cyprus, near the S. coast, 25 miles S.E. of Levkosia, 
exports cotton, silk, wheal, salt, wine, opium, and fiuit. It has 
a Greek church of St. Lazarus in the Byzantine style of the loth 
or iilh c., a fine Uom.an Catholic church, and a Franciscan 
monastery, founded in 1848, but is a dirty, unhealthy town. 
In 1873, 918 vessels of 90,967 tons cleared the port. Pop. 
estimated (1875) at 600O. Marina or Alikai {i.e,, * the salt-piU 
on the shore, is inhabited by Europeans. 

Laxoche'foucauld, Franfoia Duo de, Frinoe de 
Maiillac, was born 15th December 1613, received but a scanty 
education, as his father made him enter early into militaiy 
service, and m his seventeenth year fought at the siege of Casal. 
In 1632 he was exiled to Blois, where he married Mademoiselle 
de Vivonne, and the next few years of his life were swallowed 
up in unsuccessful political intrigue, and in a protracted liaison 
with Madame de Chevreuae. Kiclielieu discovered his plots, and 
he was kept at a distance from the court. Returning thither 
after the Cardinal’s death, he was still kept from preferment, and 
joined the army under the Due d’Enghien to forget his disap* 
pointments. At the siege of Mardik he was seriously wounded. 
L took the side of the Princes de Condd and Conti in the war 
of the Fronde, and occupied Bordeaux with troops (Octoter 1650^ 
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In July 1652 Li w«8 again wounded, after which he settled into 
the calmer life of the court, and gave to the world as fruits of 
his liteiary leisure, Mimoires (in 1663-64), and RiJUxiotu ou 
Sentences et Maximes Morales, avee un JJiseam-s sur les R^x'mu 
(in 1665). The Maximes have secured for L. a conspicuous pldce 
in the roll of French ethical writers. ‘ He is,’ says Prevost 
Paradol, * the most profound of the moralists who have made 
war upon human pride.’ His maxims bear the mark of the most 
incisive insjeht,^ and a pitiless capacity for emotional analysis. 
Viewed in the light of his career, it is not surprising that the re¬ 
sults of his ethical observations, as embodjed in brief paragraphs 
of concentrated sagacity, should be summed up in a doctrine of 
self-love. L'amour propre, tamour de soi, is the key-note of his 
theory of human conduct, disinterested virtue he can nowhere 
recognise, positive and negative views which he has embodied 
with authoritative exactness and admirable clearness of language. 
L. died at Paris 17 th March 1680. In Lts Grands Ecrioains Je 
la France there is an admirable edition of the works of L. by 
Regnier (a vols. 1875). See Voltaire’s Sikle de Louis XIV.; 
Sainte BcuVe’s Rtudes sur La Rochefoucauld; and Madame de 
Sevignd's Lettres. 

Laroobejaquelein, Henri du Verger, Comte de, was 
born at the Chateau de la Durbelliire, 3d August 1772, adopted 
a military career, and in 1791 was an officer in the constitutional 
guard of the king. He fouglit at Kontenay (1793), and preserved, 
by his daring, the Vendean troops from defeat at the battle of 
Lugon. 1 .. led the Vendeans triumphantly against the Repuli- 
licans, and took several towns, lie was killed at Nouailld, 
4t]i March 1794 - Tliough a dashing soldier and full of promise, 
I.»’s fame among his countrymen is probably kept alive from the 
Csesareau address attributed to him in entering battle, ‘ If I ad¬ 
vance, loilow me; if I withdraw, slay me; if I die, avenge me.’ 
Ilis brother, Louis du Verger, Marquis de L., bom 30ih 
October 1777 , was also a soldier, but was in the West Indies 
during the Kevolulion. He headed the royalists of La Vendee 
in 1813, but fell in battle at Pont des MaUiias, 4th June 1815. 
His wife, Marie Louise Viotoire (bom 1772, died 1857), 
is the author of Mimoires of the first Vendean war, of which she 
was an cyc-wituess. See A. D. Nelternent, Vie de Madame de 
L. (Par. 1859). 

La Rochelle'. See Rochelle, La. 

Larr'ea, a small genus of Zygophyllacece, of which Mexi- 
cana has obtained the name of Creosote plant, from its repubivc 
odour. It is very abundant in some parts of Mexico, forming a 
dense and almost impassable scrub, thereby constituting a barrier 
against driftmg sands in the desert regions of that country. Three 
other species are found in Chili and Paraguay. 

Larr'ejr, Dominique Jean, Baron, was born near Bag- 
nires de Bigorres, July 1766, studied surgery at Toulouse under 
his uncle, went to Paris in 1787, whence he departed for N. 
America asd naval surgeon. In 1792 he held an appointment 
in the French army of the Rhine, where his ‘ flying ambulances ’ 
brought him into notice. L. was elected Professor of the Military 
School in 179®* two years later accompanied the French 
army to Egypt. The litcratv result of this was his Relation 
Jpstorigue et Chirurgicale de I Expidiiion de PAmiie dOnent en 
Egypte et en Syrie, published in 1803. After llie battle of Wag- 
ram he received the title of Baron, and (March 1812) be was 
nominated chief surgeon of the grand army, with which he re¬ 
mained until Napoleon’s alidication. At Waterloo he was 
wounded, and after the Restoration degraded; but before his 
death became surgeon-general of the H6tel-des-Invalides, and 
inspector of military hospitals for Algeria. L. died at Lyons, 
2Sth July 1842. He was the author of many treatises on the art 
of su^ry. 

Iia^va, the name applied in zoology especially to the first 
stage in the development of Insects (q. v.) after they leave the 
but also mven to the miniature forms of many other 
a n i m a ls . Lnrvu forms in modem zoology are accounted of the 
great^ importance, as affording a clue to the true relationship 
ai^ descent of animals. Thus animals which exhibit true 
ainnities will as a rule present a close resemblance in their 
larval ^te, whatever be_ the differences or distinctions between 
(mtr adult fonns. Of this the Cmstacea famish good examples. 
Tnni tlw young of a baraicle, of a saccuUna (a sac-like parasite 
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on crabs), of some prawns, and of many other crustacean groups, 
resent a dose resembfence, and appear as free-swimming 
odies, each known as a nesuplisss. 

Laryn'gosoope. 'Hie L. is areflectin^ mirror so constructed 
and adapted as to enable the observer to explore the recesses of 
the latynx. It was not until 1857-5S that the importance of 
exploration by means of the L. was generally recognised through 
the influence of two German physiologists, Drs. Turck and 
Czermak, The small mirror, placed on a sbdk attached to its 
margin at an angle of from 120° to 150°, is placed against the 
soft palate and uvula. The rays of the sun or of a good lamp 
are concentrated by means of a reflector on the Idiyngeal mirror, 
which throws the light downwards, and ilinminates the parts to 
be examined, reflecting at the same time the images of the parts 
into the eye of the observer through the central opening of the 
reflector. By means of llie L, the trachea or windpipe can be 
explored through the larynx, and the condition of the parts 
examined with Uie greatest predsion and accuracy. 

LaiYngOt'omy is performed by making a vertical incision 
in the mesial line, between the sterno-thyroid muscles, about an 
inch in length, and then a cross cut through the crico-thyroid 
membrane. A silver tube, curved on the flat, is then intro¬ 
duced into the air-passage end retained by tapes round tlie 
neck. The operation of L is occasionally necessary, in order 
to save life, in cases of acute disease, more especially superven¬ 
ing on chronic laryngitis. In some cases the more difficult and 
dangerous operation of tracheotomy is necessary. 

Lar'yn*, Anatomy of Z.—The L. i.s that portion of the 
respiratory passage which is .situated between the pharynx and 
the (rache.a. 11 is composed of a number of cartilages, joined 
together by ligaments, and lined on the internal surface by a 
mucous membrane which covers in the ligaments and muscles. 
The cartilages are the thyroid, the ericoQ, the arytenoid carti- 
lagps, and the efiglatti^. These are present in all mammals, 
but present variations in shajic and position in different 
animals. 

In man, the thyroid cartilage consists of two lateral halves, 
continuing in front, but separated from each other liehind. 
At the point of union of the two halves an angular projection, 
more prominent in the male than in the female, is formed. 
To tins projection, in the male, the name pomum Adami is 
given. From the po.-.terior or free borders of the cartilage there 
piojccts upwards and downwards two processes; the upper are 
connected with the hyoidhera^ by means of ligaments, the lower 
are directed downward.s and forwards, and each presents at the 
tip a small smooth surface for articulation with the side of the 
cricoid cartilage. 

The cricoid cartilage is in sliape like a signet ring; the broad 
part of the ring being situated 1 ehind. It is placed between 
the thyroid cartilage above and tlie trachea belovi^ Upon the 
upper border of this ring, posteiioily, there are two convex oral 
articular surfaces upon which the arytenoid cartilages rest. 
Upon the posterior and lateral surf.ices of the ring there are 
thi surfaces for the articulation with the inferior processes or 
cornua of the thyroid caililagcs. 

The arytenoid cartilages, two in nuinlwr, are three-sided pyra¬ 
mids about half an inch in height, the bases of which rest upon 
tlic oral surfaces on tlie cricoid carlilage.s. The surfaces arc 
named, from their position, anterior, internnl| and posterior. 
Upon the anterior surface there is a slight projection to which 
the false vocal cord is attached. The external margin of each is 
rounded and gives attachment to muscles; the anterior is pointed, 
and has extending from it, to the thyroid cartilage, a ligament, 
the inferior thyro-arytenoid ligaments. As these ligaments are 
the essential ji.arts in the production of the voice, they are called 
the true vocal cords. 

The epiglonis is a leaf-like cartilage which, during the act of 
swallowing, covers over the superior opening of the larynx. 
Ordinarily it projects upwards behind the base of the tongue. It 
is connected with the thyroid cartilage and with the tongue with 
fibrous tissue, covered by mucous membrane. Besides th«e carti¬ 
lages, there are four other cariikoges which are small and not so 
inn>ortant. Two of these surmount the arytenoid cartilages, and 
are called the comiada laryngis ; the other iwo are placed be¬ 
tween the arytenoid cartilages and the epiglottis, and situated in 
the fold of the mucous membrane which extends between these 
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parts. To these cartilages the name of cuneiform cartilages has 
been applieiL .... 

IJganunts and joints of L .—The thyroid cartilaM is coimected 
with the hyoid lione by a thin broad membrane, the tkyro~hyoid 
ligament, situated in the middle line. The lateral ihyre-hyoid 
ligaments, two rounded cords which frequently contain cartilage, 




CaRTiLACBS of the Larynx leea from 
behind and on the (Biahop.) 

h, i, thyroid cartilage; the right ala 
ie seen foresliurtened: below <, the 
obliqne line on its outer surface i 6, 
superior, and r, inferior enrnu of the 
right side: d, cricoid cartihage; to 
the left of k, anterior narrow part 
of tile ring ; a, a, arytenoid carti¬ 
lages ; /, /, epiglottis, the lines 
point to UtUe pits (for Rlands) on its 
surface. 


Sinn ViRW of the Larynx after 
removal of the Left Ala of the 
Thyroid Cartilage. (Bii>hop,) 

Tho tipper thin part of the left 
thyro-arytenoid muscle has 
been removed to show the 
liiwcr part, d, supporting the 
voc.al cord ; c, a, inner sur¬ 
face of right ala of thyroid; 
b, b, arytenoid curtilages; d, 
the small thyro - arytenoid 
muscle of Soemmering sonie- 
tinies pie.sent; e, iwsterior, 
and /, lateral ciico-arytenoid 
muscles of the left side; », 
cricoid cartilage; k, Irachex 


unite the superior cornua of the thyroid carlil.nge with the greater 
cornua of the hyoid bone. 'I'he articulation between the cricoid 
and thyroid cartilage.^ is lined by a synovial membrane, and pro¬ 
tected by a capsular ligament. Tl>e movement allowed in this 
joint is of a rotatoiy character, the thyroid cartilage revolving 
upon its itiferior cornua. A broad membrane, composed of 
elastic fibres, also connects the two c.-irtilagc.s. 'I'his is ihcen'ea- 
tkyrmd membrane. The joint between the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages ia lined by a spovial membrane, and strengthened by 
fibres surrounding the joinL The movement allowed is con¬ 
siderable, anjl consists principally in such clwngcs as result in 
the Bpproxim.ation and separation of the anterior anglc.s of the 
aiytenoid cartilagec. The arytenoid cartilages are connected 
with Uic thyroid cartilat?—- by the inferior and superior tiiyro- 
arytenoid ligaments alrea^.y mentioned. 

Muscles of L. —'I'he muscles wliich move the cartilages of 
the L. upon each other are called intrinsic muscles. There are 
five pairs and one single muscle. Passing between the cricoid 
and thyroid cartilages on each side, there is the erko-ikyroid 
muscle, which by its action will tend to depress the thyroid 
cartilage upon the cricoid, and in doing this whll tighten the in- 
ferioi thyro-arytenoid ligament or true vocal cord. Extending 
from the back part of ihe cricoid cartilage to the external angle 
of the arytenoid caitibge, there i.s on each side the fosterior 
inco arytenoid muscle. The diieclion of the fibres is upwards 
and outwards, and when in .action the extermal angles of the 
arytenoid cartilages will be pulled towards each other, the aryte- 
noid caiiilages will perform the movement of rotation, and as a 
result of this the antci ior angles, bearing the true vocal cords. 

t«t other. Acting as antagonists to the 

last «\“»clep, tliere is, on each side, a muscle passing, from the 

’'.“‘-'Awards to attached to the external 
cartilage. By pulling forwards the external 
B^les these muscles will approximate the anterior angles to each 

n ‘K* muscla, l>assing 

W7^M«^muscIe. This muscle draws the arytenoid cartilage 


together, imd in doing to will approximate the vocal cords. 
lAstly, acting as antagonists to the crito-thyraid muscles, there 
are two muscles, the thyro-arytenoid musdes, which, passing 
from the thyroid cartilage in front to the anterior surface of the 
arytenoid cartilages, will draw the latter towards the former, 
and by doing so will slacken the vocal cords. The mucous mem¬ 
brane of the L. lines the whole of the interior of the L. It pre¬ 
sents numerous folds, owing to its very loose attachment to the 
muscles. The portion covering the epiglottis and true vocal 
cords is, however, closely connected with these parts. It is also 
thinner in these situations, so that the white ligaments forming the 
vocal cords may be seen through the mucous membrane. At the 
point where the raucous membrane passes from the epiglottis-to 
the tips of the aiytenoid cartilages there is formed, on each side, a 
marked fold. 1 his fold, which consists of two layers of mucous 
jnembrane, separated by a few fibrous bands, forms the lateral 
boundary of the superior opening of the L., or the opening by 
which the L. communicates with the phaiynx. Between the 
true and false vocal cords the mucous membmne lines a recess 
lulled the ventricle of the L. The character of the epithelial 
lining of the mucous membrane varies. Situated beneath the 
mucous membrane, and opening, by their ducts, upon the sur¬ 
face of the mucous membrane, there arc numerous glands who$e 
function it is to secrete sufficient mucus to keep the parts moist. 
These glands are especially abundant in the ventricles of the L. 

Nerves of L .—^The L. derives its nerve supply from the pneu- 
mogastric and the sympathetic nerves. The mucous membrane 
of the L., the crico-thyroid and in part the aiytenoid muscles 
are .supplied by the superior laryngeal branch; the other 
muscles are su)>plied by the inferior Laryngeal branch. 

Diseases of the L .—Tlie princi]>al D. of the L. are acute, 
chronic, and cedcmatoiis laryngitis, aphonia, necrosis of tlie 
laryngea .1 c.artilages, and polypi in the L. Laryngitis, or in¬ 
flammation of the L., whether it be acute or chronic, is chiefly 
scaled in tlie mucous membrane, and is an extremely dangerous 
affection, as the rima glottidis, the narrow chink through which 
respiration is elTected, becomes i-eadily occluded, and causes 
a.sphyxia. This occlusion may be caused by swelling of the lips 
of the glottis, effusion of plastic matter within or upon them, or 
by spasms in the L. In acute L. there arc the usual symptoms 
of local inflammation—pain and tenderness on pres.sing, more 
especially about the pomnm Adami; difficult and painful deglu- 
tiiiriii; dyspnoea, often of a spasmodic character, from interfer¬ 
ence with the proper admission of air into the lungs; and, when 
it proves fatal, the acute generally runs into the oedematous 
form of L. In adematoiu L. the seat of the disease is in the 
submucous cellular tissue, and is generally Uie result of chronic 
r>. of the L., but it is sometimes of an eiysipelatons character, 
resulting from exposure to infection. The fauces are reddened, 
dusky, and swollen; the dyspnoea and hoarseness is early and 
excessive; there is ^eat difficulty in swallowing, and the epiglot¬ 
tis is rigid and turgid, the infiltration being principally confined 
to the rub-mucous cellular tissue round the epiglottis, but never 
extending below the true vocal cords. In acute L. the treat¬ 
ment should be actively antiphlogistic, and free blo^-letting 
should be practised by the application of leeches over the L. In 
oedematous 1* the same plan should be followed, though it is less 
sciviceable, and relief may be afforded by scarification a^ut the 
root of the epiglottis, the sides of the glottis, and the back of the 
thyroid cartilage. The L. is liable to a variety of diseases, some 
of which are incurable, resulliiig in permanent impairment of 
the voice, or alteration in the use of tlie L., as Aphonia (q. v.), 
or clergyman’s sore throat. The treatment of chronic L. is 
usually conducted by the topical application of a solution of the 
nitrate of silver, by means of a throat sponge firmly atta^ed to 
a curved whalebone stick. In some cases, a few drops of the 
solution are introduced by means of a strong glass tube, 
nearly at right angles about an inch from one extremity, or tlie 
solution may be introduced by means of a laryngeal syringe. 
See Diseases tf the L., by Dr. Morell Ma^enzie, in Rtynohfs 
System of Medicine, vol iii., and Traitd Rratique As Madadies 
du L,, par Ch, Eauvel (Par. 1876). 

Iia Salle, a city of Illinois, XJ.S., on the N. bank of the 
Illinois river, and at the head of its navigation, 99 miles S.W. ot 
Chicago by rail. It has four zinc-smelting works (one of which 
is the largest in the country), glass woncs, hydranUc cement 
factories, &c., and sends 200,000 tons of ice annually down the 
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iver to the southern markets. There is a good supply of Utu* 
ninous coal in the vicinity. Pop. (1870) 5452. 

XAS'oor, a name commonly applied to Oriental sailors on 
roard British ships, more especialw to Mohammedans from the 
leighbourhood of the Kutch and Gangetic delta. It is derived 
rom a Persian word meaning ‘army,’ which, in Hmdastani, 
:ame to be used of camp followers, and of the site of a stationary 
rnmp. 

LsMoa'rii, Oonstantine, a Greek grammarian, who, on the 
all of Constantinople (1453), came to ItaW, where he instmcted 
[ppolita, daughter of Francesco Sforaa, Duke of Milan, in the 
areek language, composing for her his Grammatka Grecca 
|Mil. 1476)—the first work printed in Greek. Quitting Milan, 
le lectured successively at Rome, Naples, and Messina, where 
le seems to have died at the close of the year 1493. To 
Messina he bequeathed a magnificent library, which was after¬ 
wards transferred to the EscuriaL— Andreaa JohaimeB Zj., 
mmamed Bhyndaoenua, because born on the lianks of the 
Bithynian Rhyndacus {firca 1445), also came to Italy, and there 
ound a patron in Ijsrenzo de’ Medici, who twice despatched 
lim to Greece to collect MSS. Returning from his second 
nission, L. found Lorenzo dead (1492). and thereupon betook 
limself to the court of Charles Vlll. of France. I.ouU XII. 
sent him on two embassies to Venice (1503 and iSoSb whence 
n 1513 I^u. X. called him to Rome to act as principal of a 
rewly-lonuiled Greek College, and as superintendent of the 
Grreek press. In 1518 he revisited France, wliere Francois I. 
rmployed h'm. jointly with Bndeeus, in forming the Fontaine- 
>leau library, and in 1535 at the urgent request of Paul III. he 
'eturned to Rome, only to survive the toils of the journey by a 
ew days. L’s chief works are Commentarii m siptem 7'ia- 
ncedias Sofkoelisi^Koxsix, 1518); Cl/vr/wirr (Frank. iS 7 S) i Antho- 
'ogia Efigrammatrm Grurorum (Flor. 1594), &c. See Ville- 
aiain's L., ou Its Greet du l^me Slide (Par. 1825). 

Las Casas, Bartbolomd de, the ‘apostle of the Indians,’ 
n-a.s born at Seville in 1474. He studied at Salamanc.a, and 
iccompanied Columirus ou bis second, third, and fourth voyages 
.0 America. In 1502 he went to Hispaniola as a naissionary, 
»nd was the first ordained priest in the New World. The 
diocking treatment by the colonists of the natives, induced hini 
to sail to Spain in 1515 with .an appeal to the crown. Cardirr.d 
Ximenes responded by sending out a commission of inquiry in 
1517, which decided, however, in favour of the invaders. For 
(natty years, against much opposition, he continued to jilend the 
rause of the Indians. He publi hed in JS 39 his celebratcil 
Brroitsima Sdaeicn de la Destnueion de las Indias. In 1544 lie 
was appointed Bishop of Chiapa, Mexico. He returned to 
Spain in 1551, and died in a convent at Madrid in July 1566. 
I’lis MS. Historia General de las Jndias, 3 vols., the fruit of forty 
irears’ labour, is in the royal archives at Madrid. Two vols. of 
his works, edited by IJorentc, were published in Paris in 1822. 
His life was one of wonderful devotion. He was a heroic 
preacher of tolerance and Christ i.'.n cliarity in a bigoted and 
persecuting age. See Arthur Helps’ Life of Las Casas (Loud. 

1868). 

Lat Oases, Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonn^, Comte 
3 e, a French historian, was born at the Chateau of Las Cases, 
Languedoc, in 1766. In his youth be served in the navy, and 
being a royalist fled from France on the Revolution. Alter his 
return in 180^, when he gave his adherence to the empire, he 
filled several important otliccs of strte under Napoleon. He 
ms the companion of Napoleon during the first year of the 
tatter’s imprisonment at St. Helena, but was arrested on suspi- 
eion in Novemirer 1816, and confined at the Cape, and subse¬ 
quently at Frankfurt. On Napoleon's death he was permitted 
to return to France, where he published his Mimorial de Ste. 
Hdhu (8 vols. 1822-23), by w'hich be is said to have gained 
if8o,ooo. He also published an excellent Atlas Hisloriqiu in 
1803-4 (later ed. 1S24-28), and an autobiography in 1819. He 
teas elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1831 and 1S39. L. 
lied at Fossy-sur-Seine, May 15, 1842. 

La Ssre'na, the chief town of the province of Coquimbo, 
Chili, on the Coquimbo River, 6 miles from its mouth. It has 
k fine dimat^ and exoorts copper, gold, silver, &c. Pop. 
.1870) 7*38- The pori, ai the river’s mouth, is call^ Coquimbo. 



Las Palmas, the chief town of the Canary Islands, ii 
beautifully situat^at the base of lofty hills on the N.E. coast of 
Gran Canaria. It is the seat of a bishop, and has a fine old 
cathedral, a supreme court, and industries in glass, leather, 
woollens, &c. Pop. 11,400. 

Lass'a. See 11 ’Lassa. 

Lass'eo, Christian, an eminent Orientalist, bom at Bergen 
in Norway, 22d October tSoo, after studying in Christiania, 
Heidelberg, Bonn, Paris, and London, settled at Bonn (1827), 
where he was Professor of Ancient Indian Languages and Lite¬ 
rature from 1840 to his death, May 6, 1S70. L. was first 
associateii with A. W. Schlegel in his Sanskrit work, and after¬ 
wards with £. Bumouf in Pali. He has aUo thrown great light 
upon the cuneiform languages and the modern Iranian dialects. 
Among his numerous works, many of which were contributed 
to periodicals, the best-known is Vie Indische Alterthumskunde 
(4 vols. Bonn, 1S47-61 ; revised ed. of vols. i. and ii., 1861 and 
1874), one of the best sources for early Indian history. Of his 
other important works the chief are his editions of the SdiMj/a- 
kdrikd (1832), Gita-gavinda (1836), also, in connection with A. 
W. Schlegel, otHitopadeia (1829-31), and, after Schlegel’sdeath 
(1845), of Bhagavad-gila anew (1846). With Ii. Bumouf he pub¬ 
lished Essai iiir le Pali (1826), and in Jtistituliones Lingua 
Praeritica he produced a work which is still the standard 

authority on the Prakrit of the dramas. 

Lass'o (Si<. Idzo), or Lariat (Sp. la ridfa), a long rope of 
plaited hide, having at one end a running noose, used by horse¬ 
men in the Pampas of S. America in catching wild animals. 
One extremity is attached to the saddle, and the noose-end is 
swung with marvellous precision over the head of the pursued 
animal. 

Last Heir, in Scotch law, is the sovereign, who is entitled 
to the property, heritable and movable, of every one dying 
intestate without legal heir. See Bastardy, Declarator of. 

Laswa'ri, a village in the Rajput state of Alwar, Central 
India, 12S miles S. of Delhi, famous fur the battle in which 
I/ird Lake, in 1803, defeated the army of Scindia. This victory, 
in conjunction with that of Wellington at A.ssaye, broke the 
Mahraita power, and established the British in the N. W. of 
India. A cumiucmorativc medal was presented to the survivors 
in 1851. See IVelleihy Vespatcfies (ed. Oxon. 1877). 

Lataki'a, or Ladikiy^eh, a .seaport of Syria, 50 miles S. of 
Antioch. The small circular harbour of Scaia or Marine, one 
mile distant, only admits vessels of lOO tons burden, and its 
entrance is contracted by the mins of a fortress which was for¬ 
merly connected with the mainland. ‘ L. tobacco* is largely 
cultivated in the neighbourhood, a" .1 the silk-culture and sponge- 
fisheries are also important industries. A triumphal arch of 
Seplimius Scvcm.s and four Corinthian pillars are sflll standing. 
Pop. 6000, 1000 of nhom are Christians. L. is the Phcenician 
Ramantha, the iModkea ad Mare of Sclcucus Nicator. 

Tiateen' Sail (Ital. latina, ‘ broad ’), a triangular sail (chiefly 
used on Medileiranean small craft), with its upper edge fixed to 
a long spar at about an angle of 45° with the horizon. 

Latent Fault. Tlie rule of English law, extended to Scot¬ 
land by 19 and 20 Viet. c. 60, is that in the contract of sale the 
buyer takes the risk of L. F. j that is, of detect unknown to the 
seller in the subject sold. 

Lat'eran, Church of St. John (J. Giovanni in Laierano), 
the principal church in Rome, occupies the site of the palace of 
Plautins Latcranns, executed by Nero, A.D. 66. Constantine 
the Great granted this palace, in whicli he had fitted a 
church, to Silvester 1 . It was overthrown by an earthquake 
{896), but rebuilt by Sergius III. (904-911); burned down (1308), 
but restored by Clement V., and decorated by Giotto ; again 
destroyed by fire (1360), whSn the present edifice was erecl^ 
by Urban IV. and Gregory XI. This has been altered or 
modernised by M.irtin V. (1430), Eugene V., Alexander VI., 
Pius IV. (1560), and the architects Borromini (1650) and Galilei 
(1734). the la-st of whom added the noble fayade, from the cen¬ 
tral arcade of which the Pope, on Ascension Day, formerly 
blessed the entire world. Five oecumenical councils have been 
held in this church (see Councils), which is known as 
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‘ Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput’ On ite j 
N. iide is the Palazzo del Lateratto, the resident* of the Popes 
from the time of Constantine down to the migration to Avignon. ' 

La'tes, a genus of fishes belonging to the order Teleesteit and 
to the family Perdda; or Perches (q. v.). The L, NUetiau of 
the Nile is the best-known species. It attruns a length of i or 
even 3 feet, and its flesh is higltly esteemed.. The L, nobilis 
of the Ganges is also held in favour. 

La'tez is the sap of a plant after elaboration in the leaves. 
It may be limpid, mucilaginous, gummy, milky, or oily, and 
of vanous colours, from containing in solution or in suspense a 
variety of substances. It finds open course and rapid motion 
through the plant by a coimecting system of channels termed 
lactiferous vessels. 

La'fhaiO, Xtobert Gkirdon, an English philologist, bom at 
Billingbqrongh, Lincolnshire, in 1812, passed from Eton to 
King's Coll^, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1832, and 
was elected iellow of his college. At this time he was studying 
medicine, but a tour in Denmark and Norway (1832-33) turned 
his attention to a study of Scandinavian, the fruits of which 
appeared in translations of Tegner's Azrd and FrMijo/t and in 
Norway and the Nortofgians (2 vols. l.ond. 1840), Other 
works by him are The English Langstage (Lond, 1841; Sth ed. 
1866); Outlines of Logie, afflitd to Grammar and Etymology 
(1847), Descriptive Ethnology (2 vols. 1859), Nationalities of 
Europe (2 vols. 1863), and editions of the Germania of Tacitus 
(1850), and Johnson’s Dictionary (1857-70). As a philologist, 
L. IS an able, if prejudiced, advocate of the origuial unity of the 
human race. 


Latho. See Turning, 

Laths arc long, thin, cleft pieces of wood, usually Baltic fir, 
nailed to rafters of the walls of dwellings to receive plaster, and 
also employed on roofs by slaters anddilers. Lath floated and 
set fair denotes plasterers’ work of two coats, and when a third 
smooth coat is applied to receive wall-paper, the work is then 
called lath pricked up, floated, and set fair. 


Lathy'rus, a genus of climbing, diffuse herbs, belonging to 
Legtiminosce, commonly represented in countries of the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere, and occurring also in S. America, The spe¬ 
cies number about too, of which nine or ten are natives of 

f Britain, the yellow vetch- 

ling (Z. pratensis) and the 
tuberous bitter vetch (Z, 
macrorhizus) being the most 
' frequent. The rout of the 

UkXnHL^Rv last-named has been used 

country 

in the olden d-ays of local 
scarcity, and so also has the 
seed of Z. maritimus. On 
the Continent Z. tuberosus 
was formerly sought after, 
and indeed cultivated for" 
* ^ its esculent tubers. Z. satU 

vus is extensively grown in 
S. Europe for 5 s seed, 
which is prepared for food 
> in the same way as the 

bathyratodaratu*. chick pea. Well-known 

garden plants belonging to 
the genus are the sweet pea (Z. odorctius) and the everlasting 
pea (Z. latifolius). ® 

Lat'imer, Hugh, a notable English reformer, was bom -at 
I Imrcitstone in Leicestershire, about 1490. ‘ My father,’ he 

my*, * was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he 
had a farm of Z3 or >^4 by the year at the uttermost, and 
hereupon he tilled as much as kept half-a-dosen men.’ L. 
studied at Padua and the University of Cambridge, and took 
holy orders, throwing himself with so much zest into the pur¬ 
suit ot the blew Learning’ as to seriously injure his faeuth 
^coming alive to the errors in the doctrine and discipline of 

* vigorous crusade for 
reform. His plain speaking drew upon him the enmity of the 
Cambnt^e theologians, who induced the Bishop of Ely to 


put an interdict upon his preachmg: L. cfvaded the inter^t, 
and increased his popularity by carrying on his services in the 
chapel of a monastery which was outside of episcopal jurisdiction. 
His enthusiasm for the reformed fiiith drew upon him a repri¬ 
mand from Wolsey, but having subsequently declared that the 
marriage of Heniy VIII. with Catherine of Aragon was illegi^ 
he was appointed one of the royal diaplains, with a living in 
Wiltsbirt. In 1535 L. became Bishop of Worcester, 'and in a 
vehement address to the detjgy in convocation, taunted them 
with tlieir greed and superstition in the pas^ and with their 
inactivity when the king and his parliament were labouring fur 
the revival of religion.' But L.'s enthusiasm tianscended the 
tmunds permitted by the scheme of moderate reform enter¬ 
tained by the king, and (in 1540) he was forced to resign his see, 
having refused to accept the Act of Six Articles. Shortly after 
he was arrested in London and committed to the Tower, where 
he remained until the accession of Edward VI. Though L. was 
liberated and offered his bishopric under the young king, he pre¬ 
ferred to go into comparative privacy, which was only broken by 
an occasional outburst of vigorous preaching. With Mary’s ascent 
to the throne came a period.of popular reaction against the Re¬ 
formers, and L was again sent to the Tower, and shortly trans- 
feired to Oxford, where (September 1555) a commission sat and 
condemned him to death at the stake. On the i6th of October 
the sentence was carried into execution, and ‘old H. L’, in the 
midst of the flames, addressed a fellow-martyr in the often-quoted 
words, ‘ Play the man, Master Ridley, we shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.* L.'s Sermons have often been republished (latest 
edition, 4 vols. I.ond. 1845), and have a permanent value in lite¬ 
rary history from their homely and unaffected diction, their 
directness and simplicity of thought, and the mingled humour 
and earnestness with which they are inspired. See the Rev. R. 
Demaus' IL Z. (1869), Foxe's licok of Martyrs, Froude’s History 
ofEn^and, chap, iv., and Green’s History of the En^ish People, 

Lat'in Em'pire. See Byzantine Emfirr. 

Latin Language and Literature. Latin Langstage .— 
The L L belongs to the great Indo-European, or Arj'an 
(q. V.) class of languages. The old Latin existed as a 
spoken tongue at a very early pieriod, and has almost en¬ 
tirely perished. It wa,s composed of elements derived from 
various tribes of the Indo-Grermanic family, concerning the 
date and route of whose entry into the peninsula of Italy we 
have no certain knowledge. These elements were Umbrian, 
Oscan, Etruscan, Sabine, and Pelasgian; but, as the Etruscan 
was composed of Oscan and Pelasgian, and the Sabine connected 
the Umbrian and Oscan, they may he reduced to three—viz., 
Umbrian, Oscan, and Pelasgian, by the last of which the L. is 
nearly related to the Greek. The alphabets of all the Italian 
peoples were borrowed directly from that of the Dorian Greeks 
of Italy and Sicily, the Roman alphabet being probably obtained 
from the Greek colony of Cumae; and in subsequent timea with 
the increasing intercourse between the two peoples, the Greeks 
exercised a most powerful influence alike on the literature and 
language of Rome. The names for balance {statera), for measuring- 
rod {groma), for engines in general {machim), and for coined money 
(numus), the grammatical and philosophical nomenclatures, and 
numerous terms connected with the art of navigation \anchora, 
prora, gubernarr, fkc.), were all borrowed directly from the Greek, 
and serve to show how deeply Rome was indebted to Greece for 
the very rudiments of her civilisation. Again, Greek deities 
were eitlier identified with the national gods of Latiom, or ad¬ 
mitted into the Roman Pantheon as new divinities. Satumus 
was identified with Kronos, and Hercules—the god of enclosures 
—with the Greek Herakles; Castor and Pollux, both purely 
Greek in origin, became the tutelary guardians of the Italian 
mariner; and it was in Greek that the Cumeean Si^l wrote her 
far-famed oracles. Yet not for a single moment muitt we fall 
into the old delusion of deriving Latin, as a language, from 
Greek. They are both sisters, varieties of one and the self-same 
type, standing in the same relationship to one anothmr as Zend 
and Sanskrit, Provencal and the French of Paris. Even though 
in Greek we find some forms more primitive than their Latin 
analt^es, yet conversely there meet us in lAitin others more 
primitive than eithm- in Greek or Sanskrit, e^,, estis thanSansL 
stha, or ssmt than Gr. eisi. Similarly viau and vinum adhere 
mote closely to their original typt than do obkos and ainos, in 
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which the digamras dinppeaied at an early date. In Latin, 
too, that a^lutinative f^tem which underlies all inflectional 
lan^ans ^ often survived where it has disappeared from other 
Aryan Tankages, especially in the formation of its verbs, the in¬ 
flections of which ate based on the affixing of the verb of exis¬ 
tence fit' to the crude verbal form. Thus ama-bo = ama-fio — 

* I am coming into love ‘ I am about to love ;' and ama-vi- 
ama-fid = * f have come into love* = ‘ 1 have loved.* Mtcum 
and Ucum are as truly agglutinative in their character as the 
Turkish benden, ‘ me-from,' senden, ‘ thee-from,’ ,and similar 
forms. The Latin tongue gradually spread from its original seat 
throughout the whole of Italy, and was carried by the victo¬ 
rious Romans into all the countries successively brought be¬ 
neath their yoke. During this period, and increasingly as the 
language became more polished and refmed, a marked difference 
subsisted between its spoken and its written forms, even in 
the mouths of highly-educated men, and necessarily in a much 
greater degree among the provincials and the country people. 
The L. L. reached its greatest perfection of structure, power, 
and genius in the Ciceronian and Augustan age. In the 6th 
c. Bjc. it had become thoroughly corrupted by the admixture of 
foreign tongues, and exhibited the symptomsof disorganisation and 
decay. Classical Latin was the dialect of Latium, in Latium the 
dialect of Rome, at Rome the dialect of the Patricians. * It was,’ 
says Max Muller, ‘ the language of a restricted class, bfa political 
party, of a literary set.’ And we know that it must have changed 
greatly before their time, for Polybius says (iii. 22) that even 
highly-educated Romans could with difficulty interpret the 
ancient treaties with Carthage, and Quintilian (i. 6, 40) that the 
Salian prie-its could barely understand their sacred hymns. Once 
established as the language of literature and civilisation, the 
classical dialect became stationary and stagnant, brilliant and 
smooth, but, like an icebound river, cold and stiff. And as 
Hindustani is not the daughter of the Sanskrit of the Vedas—as, 
indeed, no literary dialect has ever been the mother of another 
language—so the sources of Italian and the other Romance lan¬ 
guages must be i>ought for in the popular dialects of Italy, not 
ill the classical literature of Rome (see Romance Lanc;uac:f.S). 
That, as a living speech, was swept away in the convulsions of 
the falling empire, and in its stead arose the popular or vulgar 
dialects, which all along had formed a kind of undercurrent, 
Cheval from eabatlus, feu from feeus, fio>»age from formagium, 
nteUade from maleaftus, these and dozens of the commonest 
words of every-day life in French, Italian, and the Rumanyo of 
Wailachia, bear living witness to the fact. See Rumouf, MSthode 
four itudier la Langue Latine (Par, 1S41); Donaldson, Var- 
ronianus (IxmX, 1852); Bopp, Vergleieheude GrammatikifiHeiX. 
Berl. r8S7~^>2); Max iAXxMet, Leelures mi the Sdenre 0/Language 
(2 vols. Lond. 1862-64) i Corssen, Ueber Aussprathe, Voealismus, 
undSelenung der lateinischen Sfraehe (2d cd. Leips. 1868-69); 
and Kegan Paul’s translation of Baur’s Philological Introduction 
to Creek and Latin (Lond. 1877). 

IMin Literature. —That the art of writing was known at an 
early period at Rome, and that there were schools under the 
Tarquins for the instruction of the middle classes, we learn from 
the legend of Virginia (449 B.c.). But of a primeval literature 
we have but few existing sjiecimens—some scanty fragments of 
the Fescennine Verses (q. v.), the Atellanse (q. v.), the Litany of 
the Arval Brothers, of Salian and Saturnian verse, and ancient 
laws, chief among them the Twelve Tables (q. v.). In all of 
these the interest lies rather in the matter than in the form. 
The fathers of that L. L. that has come down to ns were Greeks, 
and its commencement dates from the establishment at Rome of 
LiviusAndronicus (q.v.), aTarentine prisoner of war {272 ii.c.). 
To his translation of the Odyssey succeeded the dramas of 
N8svius(q. V.), Plautus (q. v.), and Ennius (q. v.), all adaptations 
of Greek originals, in whicli the very scene was laid in Hollas. 
PacHvit^ Attius, Ctecilius Statius, and Terentius (q. v.) followed 
closely in the track of their foregoers; the first history of Rome 
was written in Greek by Fabius Pictor {circa 200 b.c.) ; and 
Cato (q. vj alone can in any sense be called a truly national 
writer. The period from the death of Sulla to the end of the 
reign of Augustus (78 D.a to 14 A.D.) forms the Golden or 
Augustan Am of L. L. The drama declines, and prose-writings, 
historical and philosophical, with epic and lyric poems, rival¬ 
ing, sometimes almost transcending, their Hellenic models, take 
Ite place. The greatest names are, in prose, Varro (q. v.), 
Cicero (q. v,), Caesar (q. v.), Sallust (q. v,), Cornelius Nepos 


fq. V.), Livy (q. r,), and Vitruvius (q. v.) } in poetry, Lucretius 
(q. V.), Virgil (q. v.), Horace (q. v.j, Tibullus (q. v.), Propertius 
(q. V.), and Ovid (q. v.). The Silver or Imperial Age (14-193 
A.D.) is marked by epigrammatic histories, sparkling epi^m, 
and loathing hopeless satires of vices before which the lollies 
touched on by the earlier satirists are very purity. To it belong 
Velleius Paterculus (q. v.}, Valerius Maximus, Seneca (q. v.). 
Columella (q. v,), Curtins (q. v.), the Elder and Younger Pliny 
(q. V.), Quintilian (q. v.), Frontinus (q. v.), Tacitus (q. v.), 
Suetonius (q. v.), Appuleius (q. v.), and Aldus Gellius (q. v.); 
and the poets Persius (q. v.), Lucan (q. v.), Siliiis Italians, Val¬ 
erius Flaccus (q. v.). Martial (q. v.), and Juvenal (q. v,). To 
these must be added the great jurists Gains (q. v.), Psminian 
(q. V.), Paulus (q. v,), and Ulpian (q. v.), and the Latin Fathers 
(q. V.), partly belonging to the Silver, and partly to the Brazen 
Age (193-476 A.D.). The latter period also included Eutropius 
(q. V,), Ammianus Moicellinus (q. v.), and Macrobius (q. v.), 
with the poets Ausonius (q. v.), Prudentius (q. r.), and Claudian 
(q. V.), and closed with Cassiodorus (q. v.) and Boethius (q. v.). 
Yet not even in the flood of barbaric invasion might the lamp of 
Roman learning be quenched. That lamp, snatched half-dying 
from Greece, fanned into fresh lustre, and handed on by seven 
centuries of writers, was still to illumine and be fed by unborn 
generations. Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and AKempis of Catholic, 
and Erasmus and Beza of Reformation times, stand forth among 
the ecclesiastical authors of post-classical Latinity, which numbers 
also historians from Bcda to Camden, poets from St. Gregory to 
Milton, and scholars and commentators down to our own day. 
•Sec Dunlop, History of Roman Literature (3 vols. Lond. 1824-28); 
Biilir, Geschichte der rSm. Literatur (Karlsr. 1828); Munk, 
Gesekkhte der tom. Lit. (3 vols. Berl. 1858-61); Bemhardy, 
Grundriss der rbm. TM. (4th eel. Brunsw. 1865); Teuffcl, 
Geschichte der rbm. Lit. (Leips. 1870); Pierron, Histotre de la 
Liltirature romaine (6th cd. Par. 1873) ; Professor Sellar, The 
Roman Poets of the Republic (Oxf. Clar. Press, 1863), *"<1 The 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (Oxf. 1877); and C. T. 
CrutwcII, History of iMtin Literature (Lond. 187S}. 

Lati'ni, the people of Latium, the name given by the 
Romans to a district of Central Italy, situated on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, between Etruria and Campania. At first Latium included 
simply the southern part of the Tiber basin; but when the 
Hemicans, the /R^quians, the Volscians, and the Aumucans 
were merged with the Latins in the Roman Commonwealth, the 
name was extended to their ten itories. The L. were a mixed 
race, one branch being more closely related to the Greek or 
Pcla.sgic stock, and the other being akin to the Oscans. Sabines, 
and Umbrians. The L. first appear in history as a confederiv- 
tion of thirty cities, of which Alba was the head. 

Latitude and Lon'gitude aie the angular co-ordinates by 
which the position of a place upun the earth's surface is accu¬ 
rately determined. Assuming the earth to be a trqp sphere, it is 
obvious that the plane containing the poles and the given point 
passes'through the centre of the earth, and intersects the surface 
in a great circle which cuts the equator at right angles in two 
points diametrically opposed to each other. This plane is 
called the plane of the meridian, and the great circle in which it 
intersects the surface the meridian. The angle at the centre, 
which is subtended by the portion of the meridian intercepted 
between the given point and the nearer point of intersection on 
the equator, is called the latitude of the point, so that the latitude 
is increased as the point is removed farther from the equator 
until it reaches either pole, where the latitude attains its maxi¬ 
mum, 90°. According as the point is N. or S. of the equator 
the latitude is termed N. or S. latitude. Ibe line which con¬ 
nects points having the same latitude is evidently a small circle 
on the sphere, lying in a plane parallel to the equatorial plane. 
Small circles drawn in this way arc called parallels of latitude, 
or simply parallels. By knowing only the latitude we cannot 
thereby determine the position of the place, which may lie any¬ 
where on the corresponding parallel; the other angular co-ordi¬ 
nate, the longitude, is necessary. The longitude may be defined 
as the angle which the meridian plane of the place makes with 
a fixed and arbitrarily chosen meridian plane, or, as the actual 
distance mea.suicd in degrees between the points where the 
equator cuts the meridian of the place and the zero meridian 
line. The meridkxn of Greenwiw is the zero line used by 
the Engli^ and Americans, from which other longitudes 
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ftK mmttKd £. or W. u the case may be. Places ia 
longitude i8o* E. or W. lie of course upon the great circle 
of which the Greenwich meridian constitutes the one half. 
The French take the meridian through Paris as their zero, and 
the continental nations employ the same, or it may be the 
meridian through the Faroe Islands. Places which are on the 
same meridian nave of course the same longitude; and hence a 
place of given latitude and longitude is at the point of intersec¬ 
tion of the parallel and the meridian which correspond respec¬ 
tively to the given latitude and longitude. The absolute distance 
between any two meridians diminishes as the latitude increases, 
and accordingly a length of a degree of longitude varies with 
the latitude from as much as sixty-nine statute miles at the 
equator to nothing at the poles. A degree of latitude also 
varies in length but slightly, since its variation is due only to 
the oblate form of the earth, which makes a degree of latitude 
at the poles greater by almost exactly i per cent than one at the 
equator. The usual methods of finding the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of a place are best treated of under Navigation (q. v.). 

Latotir' d’Auvergne', Thdopliile Halo Corret de, a 
French soldier, Napoleon’s ‘First Grenadier,’ was bom at 
Carhaix, Brittany, November 23, 1743. He entered the army 
in 1767 and fought in the Spanish service at Port’ Mahon in 
1782. In the French republican army he rendered such con¬ 
spicuous service at Chantbery and at the Pyrenees that he was 
uifered a generalship, but preferred to remain a simple captain 
of grenadiers. Sulrscqucntly 8000 grenadiers (the 'colmne 
injemale ’) were placed under his command. He retired in 1795, 
but was soon afterwards captured at sea by an English cruiser, 
and detained n prisoner for more than a year. In 1799 he re¬ 
entered the army and was killed in an action at Oberhausen, 
Bavaria, June 27, 1800. I* published Nowtlles Recherchts tur 
la Langue, PUrigine, ft les Antiguith (its Bretons (Bayonne, 
1792, later edition, with the title Origines Gauioises, Hamburg, 
1802), and several minor philological works. 

Iditreille', Pierre Andrd, a French naturalist, was born at 
Brives in Corrfcze, November 29, 1762. In 1778 he went to 
Paris and entered the college of Cardinal Eemoine. After his 
ordination in 1786 lie retired to Brives, where he occupied liis 
ample leisure in the stmly of insects. In 1798 he returned to 
Paris and assi.stcd I.amarck in the Jardin des Plantes till the 
death of the latter in 1829, when L. succeeded him as professor 
of natural history. L. died at Paris Fchniary 6, 1833. The 
more important of his numerous writings are Uistoire Naturelle 
Jfs Crustacis ft des Insects (14 vols. 1802-5), Ilistoire NatureUe 
des Reptiles {4 vols. 1802), Genera Crustaceorum et Insectorum 
(4 vols. 1806-9), Mimoires sur dhters Sujets de FUistoire Natu¬ 
relle des Jnseetes, &c. (1819), Families Naturelles du Rlgne Ani¬ 
mal (1825), and Cours d’Fntomologie (2 vols. 1831-33). 

I<att'6ii (Fr. laiton), the old English name (sometimes 
written latouh) for a mixed metal, a variety of brass, much used for 
Monumental Brasses (q. v.), candlesticks, and other metal work. 
It began to be manuiactnred m England in the i6th c., after 
having been long imported from Floltders and Germany. 

Latt'ioed, or Treilld, a heraldic term applied to a shield on 
which narrow strips of wood cross each other, ns in trellis-work. 
The bars are nailed at the intersections, but ore not interlaced 
as in P'ret (q. v,). 

Latt'ice-Oirdev, a type of girder whose horizontal members 
are connected by ialtice-workcd bracing. Examples arc famished 
by Blaekiriars Kailway Bridge across the Thames, and the 
wronglit-iion railway bridge which crosses the Rhine at Cologne, 

Lattice or Lace Leaf Plant. 'Phis interesting 
aquatic was introduced to our hothouses from Madagascar by 
the late well-known missionary the Rev. \V. Ellis, and claimed 
immediate attention from the curious stmeture of its leaf. In¬ 
stead of the ordinary type of leaf, in tliis plant from tlie very 
small extent to which the cellular tissue is tieveloped, it resem¬ 
bles the mere framcwoik or skeleton of one, consisting simply 
u 1*®,*** mid«rib, with several jiarallel ribs on each side, and 
the whole connected by numerous ctoss nerves. The botanical 
name established fttr the genus is Ouvirandra (being the native 
Miuvalent for Water Yam), belonging to the natural order 
AlJfmftur, and the above-mentioned species is called O. ferns’- 
trails. Tlie fleshy farinaceous root is used as an article of food. 
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Lau'bon, a town of Pmsrian Silesia, on the Qneis, 78 miles 
K of Breslau by rail, has four churches, a convent (founded in 
1320}, an orphanage, &c. Besides lead and bell foundries, there 
is on extensive factory, which turns out annually 1^000,000 
linen pocket-handkerchie& (value and 6,000,000 of 

cotton (value ;fSO,ooo). Pop. (x 87 S) *0,092. 

Laud, William, Arolibidxop of Oauterbux^, was bom 
October 7, 1573, at Reading, in Berkshire, where his father was 
a well-to-do clothier. From the free school of his native town 
he passed to St. John’s College, Oxford (1589), where he obtained 
a fellowship (1593), graduated (1598), and was ordained priest 
(1601). Through the patronage of Charles Blount, Earl of 
Devonshire, and Richard Neile, Bishop of Rochester, he became 
successively vicar of Stanford, in Northamptonshire (1607), and 
of North Kilworth, in Leicestershire (1608), rector of West TU- 
buiy, in Es.sex (1609), president of his old college (1611), pre¬ 
bendary of Lincoln (1614), Archdeacon of Huntingdon (1015), 
Dean of Gloucester (1616), prebendary of Westminster and 
Bishop of St. Davids (1621). In 1622 he disputed with Fisher, 
the Jesuit, before George Villier^ Marquis of Buckingham, and 
the countess his mother, the particulars of their conference being 
published by both parties. He ofheiated as Dean of Westminster 
at the corimation of Charles I. (1625), in place of Williams, the 
disgraced Bishop of Lincoln ; and a year later was translated to 
the sec of Bath and Wells, made Dean of the Chapel Royal, and 
sworn a privy councillor, being raised to the bishopric of I..ondon 
in 162S. Chosen Chancellor of Oxford in 1630, he sought to 
resuscitate the study of Arabic by collecting Arabic MSS. for 
the Bodleian Library, and founding a chair of Arabic; and on 
August 4, 1633, he was finally elevated to tlie archiepiscopate 
of Canterbury. That very morning, so we learn from his Diary', 
a person came to him with the offer of a cardinal’s hat, but he 
refused, s.iying th.it something dwelt within him which would 
not suffer it till Rome were other than it was. In truth, there 
was but one office in the Roman Cliurch that L. could have 
stomached—the papacy itself, preferring to be soveteign over 
little rather than viceroy of much. But that little could be mag¬ 
nified, and here lies the secret of all L.’s policy. lie has been 
called popish. He was as little a Papist as the Pretender was a 
Hanoverian because he assumed the state and title of a king of 
England. Hie Roman Church was a branch of the Church 
Calliolic, and as such possessed certain rites and doctrines ; hit 
Church was also a true, if younger branch, and must possess 
them also. But the Roman Church k.id a visible head. So, 
too, must the English. And who fitter than he who was already 
so, at least in title—the king? There were many arguments in 
favour of and consequences arising from this theory. Borrowed 
from the Eastern, it aimed a side-thrust at the envied Western 
Church. It was certain to commend its advocate to the king, 
whose vanity it flattered. That king derived his authority from 
the Church’s consecrating oil,—the Laudian and Caroline doctrines 
of divine right crossing here,—was in a manner the Church’s son, 
and the greater the son, the greater also the mother. But a king 
acting by the advice of ministers, a king in whose realm polilicu 
equality was granted to all religions, could not be supreme 
governor of the Church in the same sense as Alexander Kom- 
netios. He must be absolute, as the Church must be undivided. 
So L. supported Strafford (q. v.) in his policy of ‘ Thorough,’ 
and himself set about the suppression of Puritanism in England, 
and of Presbyterianism in Scotland. In the former country he drew 
up a list of ‘ orthodox ’ and. ‘ Puritan' ministers, and these, the 
wheat and the lares, he proceeded to separate by scolding, sus¬ 
pending, and depriving. Freedom of worship was withdrawn 
from Ili^enot refugees, Englishmen abroad were forbidden to 
attend Calvinistic services, and at home the substitution of 
‘ gospel preaching.’ justification by faith, and the observance of 
the Sabbath by an elaborate ritual, by the doctrines of the real 
presence, celibacy, and confession, and by the Boot of Sports, 
was vigorously enforced by the courts of the High Commission 
and the Star-Chamber. Nor was a policy without results which 
checked the growth of Protestantism within (he Anglican com¬ 
munion, and has itself borne fruit in the Non-Jurors, the Trac« 
tarians, and the modern Ritualists. In Scotland it Sras other¬ 
wise. Theie the first attempt, in 1617, to introduce episcopacy 
had merely failed. The second (1635-37) geve birth to Uie 
Covenant (q. v.), the Covenant to the ‘ Bishops’ Wat,’ and this 
in turn to the assembling of the Long Parliament, whidi sent the 
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ArdibUSop to tho Tower, December i8, 164a After lying 
there three years, he was brought to trial, March I2,1644, before 
the House of Lords. The trial lasted twenty days, but the 
Commons, fearing to trust the issue to the verdict of the Peers 
or of a Middlesex jury, prepared a wholly unconstitutional bill 
of attainder, and he was beheaded on Tower Hill, January io> 
1645. A ‘ridiculous oldbinot' is Macaulay’s estimate of L., 
but he was more than that. Waspish he was, harsh and violent 
in speech and action, and childishly superstitious; but_ against 
these defects must be set his personal unselfisliness, munificence, 
and encouragement of learning, his industry and marvellous 
capacity for administration. His very bigotry was an inheri¬ 
tance, for we must not forget that Whitgift, Bancroft, and 
Abbot, had, under the Ecclesiastical Commission, founded in 
1583, wielded the self-same spiritual tyranny that brought their 
successor to the block. L.’s Diary was published in 1694, his 
Works during 1857-60, and the best life of him is that in vol. xL 
of Hook’s ArMUhops of Canterbury (Lond. 1875). 

Laiid'anum. See Opium, Medicinal Preparations of. 

Lau'eaburg', a former duchy in the N, of Germany, formally 
annexed to Prussia by an Act of 28th June 1876. It is bounded 
by Holstein, Mecklenburg, Hanover, and Hamburg, has an area 
of 454 sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 49,651. Ralzeburg (pop. 
4293) is the capital, and larger towns are Molln and Laueuburg. 

Laugh'ing Glas. See Nitrogen. 

liaunce, sometimes called ‘sand-eel,’ a Teleostean fish belong¬ 
ing to the Jifalacopterygii or ‘ soft-finned ’ section of the order. 
The Ammedytes lamea, the common species, inhabits the sand of 
the British coasts, and is dug in great quantities for food and 
bait. It attains a length of 6 or 7 inches. The colour is a deli¬ 
cate silvery white. The I,, burrows swiftly in the sand by 
means of the projecting underjaw. No ventral fins are deve¬ 
loped, and it is hence included in the section Apoda, The .skin 
is thick and soft, the scales being rudimentary. No teeth exist, 
and both dorsal and anal fins are very long, the tail-fin being 
deeply forked. The ‘sand-eel’ proper or ‘hornels’ is the A. 
tobianus, of a brown colour, and attaining a length of 12 inches. 

Launce’stoxi, a market-town of England, in the county of 
Cornwall, i8| miles N.W. of Tavistock by rail, on the Kensey, 
a tributary oT the Tamar, has a fne i6th-c. church, a luiucd 
Norman castle, two market-halls, a meclmnic.s’ institute, a 
granunar-school founded by Edward VI., See. Its trade is 
chiefiy agricultural. Pop. (1871) 2935. With Newport, I* re¬ 
turns one member to Parliament. 

Xjaunceston, the second town in Tasmania, is situated on 
the river Tamar, aliout 40 miles from its mouth. The streets 
are wide and straight, and are lighted with gas. The chief 
public buildings are the town hall and the Government offices. 
Several of its churches are fine edifices. I., carries on an active 
trade with Melbourne, with whose citizens it is in high favour 
as a place of summer resort. Pop. (1875) 11,000. 

Iiaiinch, a strongly built boat, adapted for carrying heavy 
weights, and tlie largest attached to ships of war. Steam 
launches carrying one gun are found very serviceable in rivers 
and shallow waters. 

L a un c h , the operation of sending a ship afloat. An inclined 
plane or ‘ launching way ’ of blocks and planking is laid down 
under each bilge, and is carried into the water sufliciently far to 
enable the stern of the ship to be water-borne before the stem 
leaves the ‘ways.’ A ‘cradle,’ consisting of ‘bilge-ways,’ 
‘poppets,* and other timbers, supports the sliip after the removal 
vi the keel-blocks and shores, and slides with her down the ‘ ways ’ 
into the water. The ‘ways’ have a gradient of about I foot in 
II feet. The day previous to the L. the sliding surfaces are 
well greased, and the keel blocks are removed, and when the 
moment of L. arrives the ‘dogshores’ are knocked away, the 
ship is christened, and with accelerating motion she glides into 
die water. The planks and ‘cleats’ bolted to the ship’s bottom 
Me robsequently removed in dock. Launching on the keel, that 
is ^th n siiding-way under the keel, is practised in the French 
imyjf: 

LaiM'oHe, or the Laurel Z‘aznil7, is a large order of 
oicotyledonona trees, undershtubs, and herbs, principally natives 


of tropical Asia and America. Many are aro^tic and fragiaidi 
yielding volatile and fixed oils, otliera furnish camphor, and 
others have bitter and tonic barks. Som_e_supply_ useful timber. 
The representative species is Laurus nobiiis, and is the only one 
indigenous to Europe. (See LAUREL,)^ *1116 most valuable 
plants of the order will be found mentioned under camphor, 
sassafras, cinnamon, cassia bark, green-heart, and avocado-pear. 
The cassythe® or dodder laurels, which range under L., are 
carious leafless climbing parasitic plants. 

Lau'reate, Poet, in England, an officer of the royal house¬ 
hold. The name is derived from laurus, a ‘ btm’ from the ancient 
custom of crowning poets. The salary is ^vxs, and an extra 
in lieu of a tierce of canary, formerly allowed. The first 
P. L. on record is John Key, in the reign of Edward IV. Ben 
Jonsoii held the office under James I. Since Charles I. the 
succession of laureates has been John Dryden, Nahum Tate, 
Nicholas Rowe, Laurence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William 
Whitehead, Thomas Wharion, 11 . J. Pye, Robert Southey, 
William Wordsworth, and Alfred Tennyson. 

Lau'rel. Under the name of L. several widely distinct plants 
aie included by gardeners, e.g., species of Cerasus, &c., but the 
noble, or victor’s L., otherwise tne swccl-bay (Laurus nobiiis), 
is the only one to which the name rightly applies. It is a native 
of S. Europe, whence it has been long introduced into various 
more northern countries as a garden evergreen shrub. The 
leaves possess an agreeable, aromatic, slightly bitter taste, and 
arc in consequence used in cookery for flavouring purposes. In 
ancient Giecce the berry-bcaring sjirays of L. served to decorate 
tlie conquerors in battle and in the Olympic games, 

Laurel-Water is prepared by distilling water over the 
bruised leaves of the cherry-laurel, Cerasus laurocerasus, and is 
occasionally employed in minute quantities as a flavouring agent 
in cooking instead of bay-leaf water. L.-W. contains hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, and is a virulent poison. 

Lauren’tiau System, in Geology, is represented by the 
lowest recognisable sedimentary formation constituting the earth’s 
crust. The name is derived from the river St. Lawrence in N. 
America, in the basin of which the rocks of this period, highly 
contorted and metamorphosed, attain their greatest develop¬ 
ment. There they have been worked out very fully by Logan 
and Dawson. They are anterior in time to the Cambrian rocks, 
and in this are conii>arabIe to the old gneiss which underlies the 
Ixiwer Silurian in the Scottish Highlands. The Scottish gneiss 
has coiisequcntly been included liy Murchison and CeiUie in the 
Laurentian, even though contemporaneity is not, and cannot 
hope to bo, established. In Scandinavia, Bohemia, and Bavaria, 
•similar old gneiss formations have been referred to the Lauren¬ 
tian. Eozoon (q. v.) is the only k.iown fossil. 

Laurusti'nus, an evergreen shrub, a native of* S, Europe, 
now common in several varieties in gardens, its permanent 
leaves and the curly appearance of its corymbs of white or 
pinkish flowers rendering it a favourite. It is the Viburnum 
Tit.us of botanists. 

Laur'vik, a seaport town in Norway, 70 miles S. W. of Chris¬ 
tiania, on a fjord of the same name at the mouth of the Nume- 
dalslangcii, which affords motive power to many manufactories. 
It has considerable trade, esjiccially in timber, though much of 
its former importance has now been transferred to Horten, a sea¬ 
port 37 miles N.N.E. In 1873, 694 vessels entered the harbour 
of L,, which is large and deep. Pop. (1875) 6509. 

Ltiusaxme' (anc. Tjtttsonium, or Lervsana), the chief "town of 
the canton of Vaudin Swilzcrland, is very beautifully situated 1690 
feet above the sea, on the slopes of Jura, about a mile from its 
port, Ouchy, lormerly called Rive (Fr. ‘shore’), on the N. shore of 
the Lac J.email, and 35 miles N.E. of Geneva by rail. The 
streets of the older portion are steep and narrow; but the ex¬ 
tensive additions around this are well and regularly built. The 
quarters of St, Francois and St. Laurent are connected by a 
viaduct called the Grand Font, or Pont Richard. The Protes¬ 
tant cathedral, 3';3 feet long and 151 bread, completed in 1275, 
is a magnificent Gothic building, with a tower 250 feet high, 
and contains many fine monuments. L. has a scientific museum, 
a collection of paintings, a fine hospital, and on institution for 
the blind. The trade of L. U considerable. Its duef industries 
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.«« brewing, lithographing, and the spinning of cotton and wool. 
Its schools are numerous and good. At L., Gibbon composed 
most of his great work. Pop. (1870) 26,52a 

lia'wa (It. ‘what flaws like water'). Includes all the products 
of a volcano which ore or have been ejected in a molten con> 
dition. The L., as it issues from the crater or some lateml 
orifice, flows down the slope as a eaulie or stream. The furface 
exposed to the air soon cools and hardens, while inside the mass 
may long remain glowing, in virtue of the t>ad conductivity of the 
rock for heat. the surface of cooled L., where the cooling 
has been rapid, the structure is vesicular; but this character soon 
disappears as we get below the surface, where gradual cooling 
has resulted in the formation of a hard, compact stone, often 
columnar and crystalline. All our traps, basalts, trachytes, &c., 
were no doubt at one time molten rock, precisely analogous to 
the lavas of Vesuvius, Etna, and Skaptar JokulL 

Xiaval', the chief town of the department of Mayenne, France, 
on the river Mayenne, 13 miles W. of Le Mans by rail. It is a 
quunt town, and with a chdteau of the former dukes of L. and 
La Tr6mouilIe, now a prison, an old church of the Trinity, and 
another of St Vdniirand, dating from the 15th a The celebrated 
I linen called tailes de L,, chiefly tablecloths and napkins, has 
. been produced here for nearly 600 years, and is sold to the 
. value of £zo,ooo at each of the monthly markets. Other indus- 
I trial products are cottons, paper, leather, and pottery. Pop. 

. (1872) 22,892. The Vendeans gained a great victory over Ute 
I Kepublicans near ]>., 25tb October 1793. 

I La Valett'o. See Valetta, La. 

La Vallidre, Fronpoise Louise de la Baume le Blanc, 
Duchesse de, born at Tours 1644, lost her father, the gover. 

, nor of Ch&teau d'Amboisc, in early life, and was taken to court 
; by her mother. Being appointed maid-of-honour to the sister- 
! in-law of T.oais XIV. she came much in contact with the king, 

' whose mistress she was for several years. After 1662 she bore 
him four children, but his affection towards her cooled when the 
star of Mme. de Montespan had risen. It was in these years of 
I royal neglect that she is supposed to liave written Reflexions sur 
' la Misirtcordede Dieu, par nne Dame PhUtente, they were 

not published until 1680 (new edit, by Comut in 1854, with Bos- 
suet’s corrections on copy, dated 1688). Contemporary testi¬ 
mony, female as well as male, proves that, notwithstanding her 
relationship to the king, L. was a woman of genuine modesty. 
Indeed, her charms were rather those of grace, agreeablcness, and 
sincerity, than remarkable beauty of person. In 1674 she bade 
adieu to the king, who had been indifferent to her, entered a 
Carmelite nunnery, svherc, having become * the example and 
idol of the community,' she died, June 6, 1710. See Abbi Le- 
oueux, Pie de Madame de L.; and Roissy, //ist, de Madame de 
Duchess* et Carmelite, 

LaVater, Johann Xaepor, a Swiss divine and physiog¬ 
nomist, born November 15, 1741, at ZiiricU, e-arly showed a 
taste for painting and enthi’'..'istn for religion. Having taken 
orders in 1762, he became (1769) a pastor at Zurich, where he 
devoted much time to portrait-painting, and gradually came to 
believe the human face to be a perfect index of the character. 
To prove this, L. collected from all sides portraits of eminent 
persons, and afterwards published Ms famous Pkysiognomische 
Pragmente (4 vols. 1 775 - 7 ^). At the same time he attacked with 
great force the rationalism of his time, giving in Pontius Pilatus 
(1782-85) a confession of his faith that cost him many friends. 
Men wrapped in mystery, like Cagliostro or Mesmer, had n spe¬ 
cial attr.action for L. When Swifxerland was seised by the i 
French Republic, he boldly rebuked the oppressors, and was 
imprisoned by them in 1799. In a few months he regained his 
liberty, but was shot at Zurich, 26lh September 1799, when 
^ that town was taken by Masson.!, and died of the wound Tan- 
i ol'ier chief works were &hweizerlteder 

I (*767), Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (1769-73), and Tagtbsuh 
' bimsclf published 2 vols. of Vermischte Schriften 

(Winterthur, 1774-81), and, in 3 vols., Sdmmtlkhe Kleine 
Pruawhe Schriften (lb. 1784-85); Gessner, A’s nackgelassene 
(5 vols. /iir. 1801-2); and Orclli, L's AusgewahUe 
^Imften (8 voR Ib, 1841-44). L.’s wtilings show true genius, 
Mt art. In h» own day he was greatly admired by some, 
tat to When was u much an object of contempt and scorn. 


See Bodemann, L. mack uitum Lebm, Lekrm, uud Wirktn 
dargestelU (Gotha, 1856). 

Lavatix^ an old. town of France in the department of Tarn, 
on the rivet Agout, 20 miles N.E. of Toulouse. It has a cathe¬ 
dral of St Cicile of Albi, and the river ia here crossed I7 a 
grand stone brid^ of the l8th c. Pop. (1872} 4485. 

Lav'ender, the popular name for a species of Lavandula, a 
genus belonging to Labiatea. The common L. (L. vera), a 
native of S. Europe, is freipientlv seen in old-fashioned gardens, 
and is further largely cultivated for the sake of its agreeable 
perfume, and for the oil on which this property depends. When 
the oil is dissolved in spirits of wine and mixed with other 
perfumes it forms the much appreciated L.-water. It is also 
sometimes administered medicinally as a stimulant and carmina¬ 
tive, but is inferior to other preparations, such as peppermint 
Broad-leaved L. (X. s^ca) yields oil-of-spike, an ingredient in 
the preparation of artists' varnishes, and used also by painters 
on porcelain. Other species are cultivated in greenhouses. 
The word L. is traced to the Latin latiare, ‘ to wash,’ as being the 
plant used to scent newly-washed linen (whence the expression, 
^iaid up in lavender’), or from its being employed to perfume 
the baths. 

Medical Properties of L ,—The oil of L. Is an aromatic stimu¬ 
lant and carminative, useful in hysteria, hypochondriasis, and 
other nervous affections, but is principally used os an adjuvant 
to other medicines. Siiirit of L. is given iii doses of from 30 
to 60 minims, and the compound tincture of L. in doses of 
from I to 2 drachms. 

La Ville'marqud. See Villemarqu£. 

Lavoifl'ler, Antoine Laurent, a celebrated French che¬ 
mist, was bom at Baris, August 16, 1743. In order to obtain 
sufficient means to carry on his scientific experiments, he souglit 
and obtained in lyGSUie post of farmer-general. In 1776 he 
was chosen Director of the Royal Powder and .S.iltpctrc Works, 
and in X791 was appointed to the Commission for considering 
new weights and measures. His great fame rests upon his dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry, which completely overthrew the then 
universally accejited phlogiston theory, and established the 
modem Iheoiy (see t^HEMlSTRY). His pre-eminent merits as a 
scientist did not save him from the dangers of the Revolution, 
and he fell a victim to the guillotine on May 8, 1794 L.’s 
chief works are Traitl Ethnentaire de Chisnie (2 vols. 1789, 3d 
ed. iSoi); Opuscules Physique et Chimiques (1774, 2d ed. i&i); 
and Mimoires de Chimie, published by his widow in 1805. See 
Volhard’s Biographic de L. (1870). 

Law (Heb. thorah, Gr, nomos, ' custom ’), in the Scriptures 
uniformly means a manifestation of the will of God, which is 
represented as the ultimate foundation of moral obligation. L. 
is thus equivalent to a rule of conduct, however revealed, but is 
applied more particularly to the Scriptures, which contain tlie 
revealed will of God as a rule of faith and practice, and more 
especially still to tlie L. of Moses or the Pentateuch. As opposed 
to the Gospel, L. mhans all the positive precepts of revelation, 
and consists of two parts:—^the Jewish ceremonial L., which 
Christian theologians regard as having been abrogated by the 
Gospel, and the moral L., which is of perpetual obligation. It 
is maintained by Protestant theologians that the moral L. con¬ 
tained in the Scriptures is perfect, inasmuch as (i) everything 
that the Bible pronounces to be wrong is wrong, and everything 
it declares to be right is right; (2) nothing is sinful which Ute 
Bible does not condemn, and nothing is obligatory on the con¬ 
science which it does not enjoin; and (3) the Scriptures ore thus 
a complete rule of duty, so that there is and can be no higher 
standard of moral excellence. See Hodge’s Systemal, Theoloey 
(Edinb. 1873). 

Law, the term especially applied to the system of rales 
by which the inhabitants of a country are ossodated, by which 
their conduct to one another is regulated, and their rights smd 
interests in property ascertained. The L, of Nedions regnlotea 
the intercourse of one nation with another (see iNTEKNATtONAL 
Law). It is a partly written and partly unwritten L.; Ae 
depending on treaties, the seoind on reason and on the nispis of 
the various civilised nation!. By those, the rights M the respec¬ 
tive nations in peace and in war ore regulated. The Municipal 
L. of a country is divided into the tiuU and tha mMinsA—the 
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fonner .'emulating the rights and interests of faidividoals in private 
property, the latter prescribing a rule of conduct to each indi¬ 
vidual m relation to others, with penalties for infringemott of 
these rules. The term Civil L. is also' specialif applied to 
Roman L. (See Coca.) This L,, which was at one time that 
of the Continent of Europe, has materially influenced the juris¬ 
prudence of every modem European state. England has adopted 
less from it'than any other country. Scotland has followed it 
closely. In many respects that country has wholly adopted it. 
See Common L. Equity. . 

Jjaw, John, a famous financier and speculator, the son of a 
goldsmith, was bom in Edinburgh, list April 1671. In his youth 
he showed great arithmetical talent Handsome and accom¬ 
plished, he combined pleasure and study in an extraordinary way. 
liaving to leave the country in 1694, after killing an opponent 
in a duel, he wandered about Italy, where he gained a livelihood 
by gambling, and planned gigantic financial scliemes. He settled 
in Paris in 1714, when he was worth over 100,000. Two years 
later he started a private bank with great success. His monetary 
visions captivated the Regent, who established the ' Royal Bank 
of France' jn 1718, with L. as Director-General. In 1719 he 
floated the great bubble Mississippi Scheme, and became Comp¬ 
troller-General of France, and one of the greatest personages in 
Europe. On its failure next year he fled to Brussels. He died 
in indigence at Venice, March 21,1729. See J. P. Wood’s Life 
vf L, (1824), and Thiers’ L. et son Systlme de Finances (Par. 
1826; new ed. 1858). 

Law, William, an English divine, was born at Kingseliffe, 
Northamptonshire, in 1686, and educated at Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. He forfeited a fellowship by a refusal to take 
new oaths on the accession of George I. He was for ten years 
tutor in the family of Mr. Gibbon, father of the historian, and 
afterwards lived with Mrs. ITuieheson and Miss Hester Gibbon, 
the three devoting their combined incomes to charitable purposes. 
His Serious Call to a Devoid and Holy Life, and other writings, 
teach a severe and steadfast piety, and gave no small impetus to 
the Evangelical revival. He died April 9, 1761. His collected 
works were published in 9 vols. in 1762. See his Life, by K. 
Tighc (1813), and Notes and Materials for his Life, prmlcd for 
the Theosophian Library, 1856. 

LawliurrowB, in Scotch law, are writings or letters, in the 
name of the sovereign, commanding a person to find security 
against using violence towards another. Any one taking out L. 
against another, incurs risk of an action for damage, which will 
be awarded if malice be proved. The corresponding term of 
English law is Articles of the Peace. 

Law of Nations. Sec International Law. 

Law'renoe, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., on the Merrimack 
River, 26 miles N.W. of Boston by rail. It has twenty-one 
churches, a city hall, a court house, a public library of 14,000 
vols., two dailys, four weekly newspapers, and a fine common of 
17 acres, enclosing a miniature lake. Tlie chief works are the 
Pacific cotton-mills (capital ;i'soo,ocio), with 5000 employes, 
the Atlantic mills, with 1400, and the Washington, with 2900, 
There are also large duck, woollen, and paper mills, steam- 
engine works, &C. Water-power is supplied by a dam of solid 
granite, 900 feet long and 40 high, thrown across the rapids in 
1845. A canal, 90 feet wide and i j; miles long, leads off the 
water; another canal on the opposite side of the river has been 
constructed recently. L. was incorporated as a town in 1847, 
and as a city in 1853. Pop. (1870), 28,921. 

Idtwrenoe, the second city in Kansas, U.S., on both sides 
of the Kansas river, 38 miles S.W. of I.,eavenworth by rail. It 
is a railway junction, and the seat of the State university, and 
has a great trade in pork, packing, iron-founding, flour-mtUing, 
and manufactures of woollens and machinery. Pop. (1870) 
832a It was burned in the Qnantrell raid in 1863, but has 
■iace been rebuilt, and is one of the finest of western cities. 

Xiawxenoe, the name of a family sprung from the N. of Ire¬ 
land, and illustrious in the annals of British administration m 
India. Four sons of Colonel L., who himself led a storming 
party at Seringapatam in 1799, entered the Indian an^, and 
one the civil service.—Sir Maaxf Montgomery L. was 
bom at Mnturah in Ceylon, 28th June 1806, and after passing 
through Addiscombe, joined the Bengal Artillery in 1822. 
After working some years as Revenue Surveyor in Goruckpore, 
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he commanded the Sikh Contingent during the second Afghan 
invasion qf 1842. Afterwards he was resident at the Court of 
Nepaul, from which time date his frequent contributions to the 
newly-founded Calcutta Feviao. He took part, os chief political 
oflicer in the first. Sikh war of 1846; ana from henceforth till 
1853 his name is intimately associated with the Punjaub, where 
he Imd the foundations of a model govenunent, first as Resident at 
Lahore, and afterwards as President of the Board. In 1853 h^ 
was removed to Rajputana, and in 1857 he was appointed wief 
commissioner in Oude. Here he was overtaken by the Mutiny, 
a cata.strophe which he had himself anticipated, and which was 
stimulated by a policy towards native states and native gentle¬ 
men which he had always opposed. On 30th May 1857 the 
Sepoys at Lucknow mutinied, but the foresight of Sir H. L. 
had secured the residency quarter of the city. On 30th June 
he was induced to lead a disastrous reconnaissance to Chinhut. 

On the following day the residency was besieged, and Sir H. 

L. was mortally wounded by one of the first shells fired during 
the siege. He died on the 4ih of July. He had been nominated 
as Governor-General of India, in provisional succession to Lord > 
Canning, and than bis death there could have been no greater 
loss. He has a monument in SL Paul’s Cathedral, and a statue 
was unveiled at Calcutta in December 1875; bdt his grandest 
monument is the L. Asylums for children of European soldiers 
in the hill stations of India, which he founded at his own 
expense, and which were completed by public subscriptions, and 
have now been taken over by Government. See Life of Sir H. 

L., by Sir H. Edwardes and H." Merivale (Lond. 1S72}.—Sir 
John Laird-Mair L. (now Lord L.) was burn 4th March 
1811, in Yorkshire, and went to India in the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice in 1829. In 1849 be was selected as one of the three 
members of the Lahore Board of Administration for tlie Fun- 
jaub, of which his brother Henry was President; and in 1853 
he became Chief Commissioner of that province, where he 
developed a unique system of administration. Here he suc¬ 
cessfully weathered the Mutiny, ami was not only able to 
disarm the Sepoys, and maintain order in the ^niaub, but also 
to send down a succession of reinforcements, which determined 
the issue of the Delhi siege, and indirectly the fate of India. 
From 1S63 to 1868 he was Governor-General of India, and re¬ 
ceived a peeiage on his return to England. His term of office 
was maiked by troubles witli the Mohammedans on the N.W. 
frontier, the Bhutan war, and the terrible Onssa famine. Lord 
L. was the first Chairman of the London School Board.—Sir 
George L. was born in 1805, and entered the Bengal Cavalry. 

He also attached himself to the political department, lie was 
for some years military secretary at Cabul, and afterwards Com¬ 
missioner of Peshawur. In both capacities it was his misfortune 
to be taken prisoner, in 1842, and again in 1848. He succeeded 
his brother Henry as Political Agent in Rajputana in 1857, and 
has written a book on the events which occurred^ there during 
the Mutiny. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, an English portrait painter, was 
born at Bristol, May 4, 1769, but spent his childhood at Devizes, 
where his father became a botel-keeiier. He only received 
two years’ schooling, but early showed an extraordinary (keility 
with his pencil. He was placed under an excellent master at 
Bath in 1782, in which year he won the silver plate of the 
Society of Arts for a copy in crayon of the ‘ Transfiguration.’ 

In 1787 hej removed to London, and exhibited at Somerset 
House. In 1791 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and succeeded Sir J. Reynolds as principal painter to 
the king. He was knighted in 1815 by the Prince Regent, at 
whose request he visited foreign courts to paint the series of 
crowned heads, statesmen, and soldiers forming the Waterloo 
Gallery at Windsor. lie became P.R.A. in 1820, and died 
January 7, 1830. L. was a fine colourist and skilful draughts¬ 
man. Ills pictures of beautiful women and children are instinct 
with grace and refinement. Those of the Kemble Family ate 
historical. See his Life and Correspondence, by D. E. Williams 
(3 vols. Lond. 1831), and a Collection of Engravings of fifty of 
his pictures (Lond. 1845). 

Lawrence, St,, bora at Rome in the early part of the 3d 
c., was one of the spven archdeacons of that city in the reign of 
Valerian (253-260) and the pontificate of Sixtus II. Summoned 
by the prefect to render up the treasures of the Church, L. col¬ 
lected all the sick and aged, the widows and orphans of his ■ 
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flocki >nd preseatiag thein, ‘Behold,' he sud, *the treuures 
that I promised you t ’ For this act of defiance he was broiled 
over a slow fire, August 9, 258, and the church of St< Lorenzo 
Fuori le Mura is sud to mark his burial-place. . The Escorial 
(q. V.), the city of Norwich, and other towns imd structures dedi¬ 
cated to the saint, are built in the form of a f^diron. 

Lawrenoe, SL, the great boundary river between thel^^pited 
StatM and Canada, and, together with the great lakes, the most 
magnificent ^tem of inland navigation in the world. It rises 
in 9 ie plateau W. of Lake Superior, under the name of the St. 
Louis. It has a course of ito miles before entering the lake, 
from which it issues through the rapids of St Marie. The 
obstacle to shipping presented I7 the rapids has been overcome 
by the construction of a canal in the state of Michigan. Lake 
Huron, the second of the great series, after receiving Lake 
Michigan from the S.W., discharges its waters by the St Clair 
S. into Lake Erie. The river Niagara (q. v.) connects Lake 
Erie with Lqfce Ontario, and has a descent of 230 feet at the 
famous falls. On the Canadian side the Weiiand Canal con¬ 
tinues the navigation interrupted by the falls and the rapids. 
From l«ke Ontario the St. L. proper issues, flowing almost 
directly N.E., gradually expanding into a wide estuary below 
Quebec, receiving the Ottawa above Montreal, containing many 
small islands, and entering tlie gulf of the same name after a 
course of 700 miles. Some 30 miles above the entrance of tiie 
Ottawa, the St. L. becomes a purely Canadian river. Its chief 
tributaries besides the Ottawa, are from the N. the St. Maurice 
and the Saguenay, and from the S. the Sorel, which drains 
Champlain Lake. Beyond Montreal navigation is impeded by 
rapids and cataracts, but vessels can proceed by means of various 
canals and cuttings on the Canaoian side. To the N, of 
Quebec the river is frozen over for about five months. The 
system of canals extends the navigation of the St, L. and the 
lakes to a distance of over 2200 miles.—Gulf of St. Xk, an in¬ 
let of the- Atlantic, ds enclosed W. by New Brunswick, N. by 
the Canadian district of Labrador, and S. by Nova Scotia. It 
communiates with the Atlantic by a passage 120 miles wide be¬ 
tween Newfoundland and Cape Breton, by the Strait of Belle 
Isle to the N. of Newfoundland, and by the Gut of Canso to the 
S. of Cape Breton. Within the gulf are Anticosti, Prince 
Edward’s, St. Paul’s, and many smaller islands, which are more 
or less dangerous to shipping on account of the dense fogs and 
shifting currents. The fisheries of the gulf are very productive. 

Lava of Sn&rlaad. See Common Law; Equity; Coi.o- 
ME.S, Laws of England AFFEtniNQ. 

Laws of Probability. See Probability, Laws of. 

Law Terms, in England are Hilary, nth January to 31st 
Janua^; Easter, isth April to 8th May; Trinity, 22d May to 
12th June; Michaelmas, 2d November to 25lh November. 
These are thp periods of sitting in full court. In Scotland the 
Court of Session sits from 15th October to 20th March, and 
from I2th May to 18th July. See under Bill, Bill Chamber. 

Law'yer. English law, see BARKisTSit, Attorney ; Scotch 
law, see Advocate, Writer to ti - Signet. 

Lairiamon, or Law'eman, author of a poem called the 
Brut, was a priest of Emely, now known as Arley Regis or 
Lower Arley, on the W. bank of the Severn in Worce.stershire. 
From a passage towards the close of the work, it has been in¬ 
ferred that he wrote in the first decade of the 13th c. Abso¬ 
lutely nothing, however, is known of his character or life. Eng¬ 
lish scholars had long Iwen aware of the existence of the poem, 

I but had strangely neglected to examine it. It is merely men¬ 
tioned by Warton a.id Tyrwhitt. George Ellis in his Specimens 
nfthe Early English Poets (1790) first introduced it to the notice 
of the public, and Itazarded the prediction that it would never 
be printed. Subsequently, Mr. Guest in his History of English 
Rhythms gave a longer extract, with a literal veision and careful 
annotations, and in 1847 the whole work was edited by Sir 
Frederick Madden in 3 vols., containing two texts separated 
apparently by an interval of fifty years, a translation, and a 
glossary. The subject matter of the Brut was not new. It had 
been handled twice, if not thrice beforeby Geofirey of Mon- 
mouth in his Historia BiiHonum (professedly a translation into 
Latin of an Annoric original, the Brut-y-Brenkyrud), and again 
Iw the French poet Wace In his Btut dAngleterre, but L. was 
tie first udio presented the legend or myth a Trojan conquest 
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and colonisation of Britain in an English dress. While mainly 
founded on Wace, the native version has many additions drawn 
from other sourem or invented by the author hims^. ^ Its 
literary merit is not inconsiderable, but its great value is lingnbtic. 
The BnU of L. is the most important specimen of the first stan 
of ‘Transition English' that survives. In its pages we behold 
our language, as it were, in the very act of casting oflf ib earliest 
grammaticM forms, and assuming those that are familiar to the 
readers of Chaucer. Sir Frederick Madden notes os peculiari¬ 
ties of L. ‘ the use of a as an article; the cliuge of the Anglo- 
Saxon terminations a and an into e and en, as well as the disre¬ 
gard of inflexions and genders; the masculine forma given to 
neuter nouns in the plum; the ni^lect of the feminine termina¬ 
tions of adjectives and pronouns, and confusion between the 
definite and indefinite declenaous; the introdnetion of the pre¬ 
position to before infinitives; ... the constant occurrence of en 
for on in the plurals of verbs, and frequent elision of the final t.' 
Though chiefly translated from the work of a French trouveur, 
the langui^e hardly shows a trace of the influence of a French 
vocabulary. In 56,800 lines (including boUi (exts) there are 
not more than ninety French words, on unanswerable argument 
in favour of the opinion that the Norman Conquest did not im¬ 
mediately, nor for a Jong time, produce any serious change in the 
speech of the English people. 

Lay'ard, Austen. Henry, an English traveller, statesman, 
and diplomatist, was born in Paris in 1817. He spent his youth 
in travel, and after mastering many European languages, acquired 
great proficiency in those of the East. In 1845-47 be conducted 
the celebrated excavations at Nimrud, a village on the Tigris, 
resulting in the discovery of the magnificent Assyrian remains 
now in the British Museum. Two years later he undertook a 
second journey of exiiloration to Asia Minor. He w.ij attachia-X. 
the Porte in 1849, and Under Secretarjr for Foietgn .'ittairs fora 
few weeks in 1852, visited the Crimea m 1854, an I wi his return 
took a leading part in the investigation of the conduct of t'ut 
war. He was elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen University in 
1856, visited India in 1858, and was Under Foreim Secretary 
for a second time, 1861 -66, President of the Board of Works, 
1868, and Ambassador at Madrid, 1869-77. Immediately be¬ 
fore the outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, April 
1877, he was selected to succeed Sir Henry Elliot in the difficult 
post of Ambassador to the Porte. T.. h.as published Nineveh 
and its Remains (1849), The Monuments of Nineveh, with Draw¬ 
ings (1849, 2d .series, 1853), Popular Account of JJiseaverics at 
Nineveh (1851), Discoveries in the Ruins oj Nineveh and Baby~ 
hn (1853, abridgement, 1867), Speeches on the Turkish Question 
(1853-54), Letters on Communication with India (1859), Speech 
on the Danish Question (1864), &c. 

Lay'ering, in gardening, a method of propagating plants 
from layers, or young shoots wliich have a tendency to send out 
roots. To facilitate this, an oblique slit is made just above the 
bud, and the shoot being covered slightly with mould, it is so 
left for some weeks. When the roots have struck, the layer is 
cut off from the parent stem and transplanted. 

Laz'ulite, a mineral composed essentially of phosphate of 
alumina, with traces of magnesia, silica, and ferrous oxide. It 
has a fine azure colour, with a vitreous lustre. L. occurs in 
veins of clay slate at Salzberg, in Styria, N. Carolina, and 
other places. 

Lazzaro'ni, a nickname still often applied to the red-capped 
and barelegged boatmen, fishermen, porters, &c., of Naples, and 
which arose during the Spanish viceroysbip, when an epidemic, 
identified with the sickness of Lazarus in the parable, raged 
among the lower orders of that city. In the 17th and i8th cen¬ 
turies the L. really formed a distinct caste of idle, picturesque 
outcasts, caring; for nothing beyond sunshine and maccaroni, and 
happy in them ignorance of .higher wants. Thqr had their 
recognised chief \Capo Lattaro), and played an importut part 
in many of the popular movements, notaUy in the rising of 
Masaniello (1647). No such days any longer exist, the modem 
Neapolitan populace being remarkable alike for industry and 
frugality. 

Iiead (symbol, Pb; atomic weighs 207) is a bluish-gray 
metal, characterised chiefly by its softness and fusibility. Thoujjh 
soft, it lacks tenacity, and can be drawn into thin wire o&ly wttii 
difilculty. It melts at 325* C., and boils end volatilises at tiw 
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tonpenture of white heet. A freihlf-cut surface speedily tar- 
nrhes, lad, when melted, the metal is rapidly oxidised At high 
lempemtures, however, the oxide coatmg melts, and protects 
the molten met^ from further oxidation. When slowly cooled, 
L. crystalliseB in octohedra. Its specific gravity is n.4; and 
this high specific gravity, taken in conjunction with the softness 
and easy fusibility of the metal, peculiarly adapts L. for the 
manufacture of shot and bullets. The mineral Galena (q. v.) is 
the chief source of L.; but the native metal is itself occasionally 
met with in small quantity, while the carbonate of L., or white 
had ore, forms an important ore in the United iStates and in 
Spain. Galena is essentially a sulphide, with the composition 
PbS, and is frequently associated with zinc sulphide (blende), 
copper pyrites, quartz, iluor spar, &c., and sometimes consider¬ 
able quantities of the sulphides of silver, bismuth, and antimony 
are present. The metal is extracted from the ore by the follow¬ 
ing series of processes. The ore is purified mechanically as far 
as possible, and then spread over the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace, being at the same time mixed with a small proportion 
of lime. Here it is roasted, with a full supply of air to render 
the necessary oxidation sure. Part of the sulphide is transformed 
into the sulphate; another portion loses sulphur, and absorbing 
oxygen becomes the oxide, sulphurous acid being at the same 
time evolved. When the roasting has sufficiently advanced, the 
temperature of the furnace is raised till the oxide and sulphate 
act each upon the unaltered sulphide which remains, furnishing 
the metal, and giving off sulphurous acid. The metal flows into 
the hollow of the furnace, and is covered by the fused slag, which 
consists cJ’ielly of the silicates of lime and L.-oxidc. By the 
idditioii of a little more lime and a sm.all quantity of coal, more 
L. is separated out, the proportion of silicate of lime in the slag 
is increased, and the slag thereby rendered less fusible. The 
melted L. is then allowed to run out into an iron basin, from 
whicii it is ladled into pig-moulds. L. prepared in this wa^ 
fi-equently contains a consulciable quantity of silver, which, if 
present in the proportion of three ounces or more to the ton, is 
readily separated by Pattinson’s desilverising process or by the 
zinc process (see Silver). L. forms four compounds with 
oxygen ; the sub-oxide (PlijO), the oxide (PbO), the red oxide 
(PlijO*), end the peroxide (PbOj). The first is believed to 
be ihe compouud formed when the bright surface of newly 
put i-. t'l’ni hes in the air. The oxide is produced when tlie 
DiCtal is 1 eaicii in ihc air; but its appearance varies with the 
manner in '.'liich the met^ is heated. Thus, at a moderate 
temperatui'. It takes liie foim of a yellow amorphous powder 
knowu in enmmerre as massicot; but if tiie heat be sufficient 
to fuse the oxide, the compound on cooling assumes a brown 
scaly appearance, and is then known ns litharge. When heated 
to dull redness and cooled, lithaige becomes yellow. The oxide 
of L. is a powerful base, and tends to form basic salts. It dis¬ 
solves readily in hot solutions of potash and soda, and is deposited 
as pink crystals on cooling. Thv red oscide, otherwise known 
as red L. or minium, is prepared by healing massicot in the air 
to about 320“ C. It is largely used in the manufacture of flint- 
glass and lucifer matches, and is employed as a pigment. 'Phe 
peroscide occurs naturally as heavy_ L. ore. It may be prepared 
by boiling finely powdered red L. in diluted nitric acid. It parts 
readily with oxygen to otlier substances, is insoluble in dilute 
acids, and has no basic properties. It is sometimes called plum¬ 
bic acid, and is believed to form plumbalcs with potash and soda. 

The most important of all 1 .. salts which liavc the oxide as 
their base is the well known white L. It is a basic carbonate, 
being a combination of the carbonate (PbCGs) and the hydrated 
oxide (PbO,HjO), and having a composition usually formulated 
os FbO,HaO, 2(PbC04), though generally other basic carbon¬ 
ates are present. It is always formed when the metal corrodes 
under the influence of air and water, and its production is en¬ 
couraged by the presence of decaying vegetable matter evolving 
carbonic add. It may be manufactured on a large scale in two 
wan the more modem of which consists in boiling acetic acid 
with litham, and thus forming the tribasic acetate of L., 
(Pb (CaKtOi)i,aPbO), whidi is then subjected to a current of 
carbonic a^, and decomposed into the carbonate of L. and the 
neutral acetate. The acetate is now treated as the acetic acid 
was at first, with a similar production of the tribasic salt, and 
the carbonate again piedpitated by carbonic acid. The carbon¬ 
ate carries down witn It a variable quantity of the oxide, and the 
resulting compound is white L. The carbonic acid may be sup¬ 


plied by combustion or fermentation, or even by exhalation from 
the earth. The older or Dutch method counts in subjecting 
metallic lead to the action of acetic add (obtained from common 
vinegar) in the presence of dung, spent tan, or su^ organic 
matter in a state of fermentation, and thus forming the oxide^ 
which unites with the acid to produce the tribasic acetate. This 
compound is decomposed by me carbonic add evolved from the 
fermentation, and white lead is obtained as a coating on tlie 
metal. White L. is laigely used as a white paint, but it has 
the great disadvantage of being extremely poisonous, and those 
who work much with it invariably bear symptoms of poisoning. 
The pure carbonate is found usually associated with galena. 
Sulphate of L. occurs in nature as angiesite, or L.-vitriol, quan¬ 
tities of which are imported from Australia for smelting purposes. 
Chromate of L. (PbCr04), or chrome yellow, is prepared by 
mixing dilute solutions of acetate, or sugar of lead and chromate 
of potash. The rare red L. ore of Siberia consists principally of 
this compound. The basic chromate (zPbO.CrOj), or orange 
chrome, is obtained by boiling the yellow chromate with lin». . 
L. forms only one pure chloride (PbCl,^ corre.sponding to 
litharge in constitution. It is one of the few chlorides which 
are not readily soluble in water, and is precipitated from a solu¬ 
tion of L. upon addition of liydiogen chloride (HCl), or other 
soluble chloride. The oxychloride (PbClj,PbO), formed by 
heating the chloride in air, is sometimes used as a substitute 
for white I,, in painting. If litharge be heated with sal-am¬ 
moniac, Turner s yelloio, another oxychloride, with composition 
PbCLj7l’b(), results Iodide of L. (Pblj) is prepared by treating 
a solution of the nitrate or acetate of L, with iodide of potas- 
siiiin. It appears as a bright yellow precipitate, which may be 
dissolved in boiling water, and reprecipitated in golden scales. 
Tlieic are at least three sulphides of L.: the subsulphide (PbjS) 
produceil during flie smelting of galena, the sulphide (PbS), and 
the persulphide. The composition of the last, which is obtained 
as a red precipitate from the action of a sulphur saturated alka¬ 
line sulphide upon a solution of L., has not been ascertained, 
but it is probably PbSs. The sulphide always results as a black 
precipitate when a solution of a L. salt is treated with sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen. 

Medicinal Preparations and Properties of L. —The preparations 
of L. used in medicine are the acetate, the sub-acetate, the 
carbonate, the iodide, the nitrate, and the oxide. The acetate 
of L., or sugar of I«, is sedative and astringent, diminishing 
morbid mucous discharges and hemoirhages. It is admin¬ 
istered in phthisis to check expectoration; in bronchitis to 
abate profuse secretion, and in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Kxteriially, acetate of T,. Is applied as a sedative, desiccant, and 
astringent, and also for injection in gonorrhoea. The prepara¬ 
tions of acetate of I-. are the L, and opium pill, the ointment, 
the lotion, the suppository and pessary. The subacetate of L., 
or liquor plumbi diaceiatis, ’.s a dense, clear, colourless liquid, 
with alkaline reaction and sweet astringent tast& It is used 
externally as an astringent and sedative in sprains, bruises, &c., 
and is applied by means of cloths kept wet. The carbonate of 
I- is applied externally in powder, or as an ointment, for ulcers 
and inflamed and excoriateef surfaces. Nitrate of L. is used in the 
preparation of the iodide, which is applied externally as an alte¬ 
rative and discutient in the form of ointment and emplastrum. 
Oxide oi K, axlithargyrum, is used for external application only, 
to allay inflammation, and chiefly in the form of emplastrum. 

Dead-Poisoning may be caused by the long-continued and 
injudicious use of L. as a medicine; by the absorption of the 
salts of L. contained in solution in drinking water, or in various 
foods and drinks, from adulteration; or from their having been 
prepared in vessels of L.; by absorption through the integu¬ 
ments of those who are in the habit of handling soluble 
salts of I.. ; or through the lungs of those exposed to vapoun 
containing L. The L., being absorbed, is diffused through the 
entire body, and accumulates in the spleen, the liver, the lungs, 
the kidneys, the heart, and the intestines, producing a peculiarly 
painful a^ection of the alimentary canal, called Colic (q. v.), or 
colica picimum and painter’s colic, and very frequently affecting 
the muscles of the extremities, causing palsy or wrist-drop; 
and, finally, ulceration of the gums and alveolar processes, 
accompanied by a peculiar blue line along tiie free margin of 
the gu^ but absent where a tooth or stump is wanting. The 
excitability of the muscles is always much aiminished Tn para- 
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lysis from L.-P., while it is notmsl in spontaneous paralysis, so 
that the nature of the affection may be determined 1^ the stimn- 
hu of Faradisation, The object to be attained is 

the elimination of the poison by the excretions, and for this pur¬ 
pose purgatives are to be administered in the first instancy fol¬ 
lowed repeated doses of camphor mixture, sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, and tincture of hyosqramus. The hot oath and repeated 
» ^wn«in of hot water are also serviceable. In L.-F. msy the 
hot bath, containing from two to four ounces of the sulphuret of 
potasHum, mixed with from twenty to thirty gallons of water, 
has been highly recommended, and the poison may be elimi¬ 
nated by the kidnws through the action of iodide of potassium. 
Galvanism, in the form of Faradisation, is of service as a local 
stimulant to the nerves; but'severe shocks, especially at the 
commencement, should be avoided, and the treatment should 
not be commenced until the poison has been eliminated. Those 
exposed, from their occupation, to L.-P. should practise scru¬ 
pulous cleanliness, and should never handle food with unwashed 
hands. The use of drinks acidulated with sulphuric or acetic 
acid is also a valuable preventive in such cases, 

LeadiziK a WitneM. It is a rule of law that leading ques¬ 
tions, that u, such as suggest to a witness the answers advan¬ 
tageous to the cause for which be appears, are not allowed, 
except in cross-examination. 

Leof-Ottttarj Bee {MegaMle), a genus of Hymmefteraus 
insects or bees, having a broad head, and thick, stout body, 
the jaws being mrge and scissor-like. Another genus is Osmia, 
also known as mason, carpenter, or upholsterer bees. These 
insects cut the leaves and wood of trees for the purpose ol 
obtaining materials for their nests; Osmia excavating nests in 
wood. O, paretina and 0 . leneomelana are well-known specic's.i 
Megaclule centuncnlaris, a familiar example of the first-named 
genus, cuts the leaves of roses, and joining the pieces thus ob¬ 
tained,'forms cells for the reception of the eggs. 

IiOaf-lnMOt, a peculiar genus of Orihoptrrous insects, so 
named from the remarkable resemblance presented by the front 
wings to leaves. They belong to the family Phasmida, in which 
are also included the ^culiar insects known as ‘walking-sticks’ 
or ' spectres,’ from the peculiar twig-like form of their bodies. 
The leaf-insects form the genus I’liyllium, the familiar species 
being the P, sicHfolium of the E. Indies. The fore wings arc 
exceedingly leaf-like, and are veined so as to mimic the exact 
appearance of leaves, while the legs arc also broadened to 
assist, as it were, in the illusion. The males posseiss antennae 
of 24 joints, the females of 9 joints. 

Iieaf-BoUen, the popular name of a family (Tortricidai) of 
Moths or Lepidopterous insects, which obtain their name from 
the habit of their larvx in rolling up leaves, to form protective 
cases for the chrysalides or pupse. The coddling-moth {Carpo- 
tapsa pomoneffa) lays its egg^ on apple and pear trees, its larvm 
burrowing into the core of the fruit. Ine strawberry leaf- 
roller {Anekylapera fmgaria), an American species, folds the 
leaves of that plant, and a third species is the Lezotania gossyp- 
tana, or cotton leaf-roller, which operates on the leaves of 
cotton plants. 

X<ea^e, a measure of length, supposed to have been intro¬ 
duced into England by the Normans, and corresponding to the 
modem French lieue (lud. lega, Sp. legua. Low Lat. leuea). The 
sea L, that in common use, is equal to three nautical miles, about 
3‘4S statute miles. In France two distinct leagues are in use— 
the liatt de paste, equal to 2*42 English miles, and the liette 
mayemie, about 2*76 English miles, or the 2Sth put of a degree. 

liS^ue (Fr, tigue. Low Lat. liga, from Lat. lim, ‘I bind’), 
a political confederacy of states-princcs, or individuals for the 
(lurposes of mutual aid or defence. Of such, the most memor¬ 
able are the lEtolian and Achaian Leagues; the Hanseatic L. 
(q. V.) ; the L. of Cambmi (q. v.); the L. of Schmalkald (q. v.); 
the Holy L,, or (ke L, founded 13th February 1576 at Pdronne 
by Henri de Gniw(q. v.); the L, of Wiinsburg, founded loih 

e iy 1609 at Munich under the leadership of Maximilian I. of 
vario, which played so important a part in the Thirty Years’ 
War (q. v.); the Solemn L. and Covenant (q. v.); and the 
Anti-Corn Law L. (q. v.). 

Leake, William Martin, Lieut-Ool., LLD., bora at 
London in January *777, entered Woolwich Academy, and ob¬ 


taining a commission in the artillery (1794), served in the W. 
Indies. In 1799 he received the t»st of gunnery instructor to 
the Turkish army at Constantinople, and a year imer proceeded 
to Egypt, by way of Asia Minor and Syria, to co-operate 
against the French. He made a survey of t^per Egvpt (1801}, 
and of the coasts and fortresses of European lurkw (1804), and 
spent the next six years in two journey in the Mores, four in 
Northern Greece, and in a lengthenea residence in Albania. 
He returned to England in 1810, quitted the service in 1820, 
and died at Brighton, January 10, 1860. His works, which are 
still regarded as unrivalled, include Researekes in Gtitce (1814); 
Tt^ography of Aikens (1821); Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor 
(1S24); Historical Outlineof the Greek Reaelulion (1826), warmly 
advocating Greek independence; Travels in the Morea (1830); 
Travelsin Northern Greece (1835-^41); and Numismata Hellenica 
(1854). 

Leam'ington, a watering-place of England, in Warwick¬ 
shire, on the Learn, a tributary of the Avon, 2 miles £. of War¬ 
wick, owes all its prosperity to its mineral springy—saline, sul¬ 
phurous, and chalybeate—which, though noticed by Camden 
and Dugdale, and analysed in 1688, only began to attract 
patients towards the close of last century. The town is, there¬ 
fore, almost wholly modem; among its principal buildings being 
the Royal Spa (erected at a cost of 12$, 000), the Victoria Baths, 
Warneford IIo.spital (1832), a I’roprielary College (1847), a 
Hydropathic Establishment (1864), and a line Roman Catholic 
church (1864). There are also a public library, museum, and 
jdiilosophical institution, the arboretum, Jephson Gardens, &c. 
Brewing and the manufacture of kitchen-ranges ire the only in¬ 
dustries. The wotering-scason is from M.ty to October, but 
during the winter months L. is also a great huiuing centre. 
Pop. (1811) 543 ; (1871) 20,910. 

Leap-Tear contains 366 days, and occurs ev>Ty four years, 
by svhich device the civil year is brought into practical agr 1 • 
ment with the true astronomical year. To make the approxin.a- 
tion still nearer the intercalary day (the 29th nl Fcliraaiy) is 
omitted in all the full centuries except those which are divisible 
by 400. Thus, 1892 and 1896 will he leap-years, but not 1900. 
Tlie year 2000 will, however, be a L.-y. 

Lease, Contract of. (See, for English law, Landlord 
AND Tenant.) In Scotland, under a lease of land there is an 
implied reservation of mines and minerals and of the power of 
working them, on payment of surface damage. The landlord 
independently of stipulation has a right of Hypothec (q. v.) in 
security of his rent. See also RENT, Maills and Duties, 
Ejection and Intrusion. 

Iteaee and Release, in English law, was a form of convey¬ 
ance of land. It was rendered obsolete by 4 Viet. c. 21, and is 
now quite superseded by 8 and 9 Viet. c. 106, which substitutes 
a simple deed of grant. 

Least Squares, Method of, is a method of calculation, 
now universally employed in the reduction of astronomical ob¬ 
servations, which aims at finding the most probable value of a 
quantity determined by a series of observations According to 
me theory of probabilities, inaccuracies of observation are as 
likely to be in defect as in excess, and also more likely to be 
small than great. Hence, the probability of an error of magni¬ 
tude X occurring must depend upon x*, and must be some func¬ 
tion of x% which diminiraes very rapidly as x increases. This 
is the fundamental principle upon which the theory has been 
discussed by Legendre, Gauss, Laplace, Airy, and others. 
The most probable result of a numlxr of observations is that 
which makes the sum of the squares of the errors the least pos¬ 
sible, provided the observations are equally worthy of confidence. 
If the observations are not equally reliable, voeimts must be at¬ 
tributed to the several observations in proportion to Oieir pre¬ 
sumed exactness, and after that the value must be found which 
makes the sum of the squares of the errors an absolute minimum, 

Xieath'w (Old Eng. tether, perhaps from klidan, *to cover’) 
consists of the skins or hides of aniiuls, especially of the larger 
mammalia, prepared by certain chemii^ processes which pre¬ 
serve them from putrefactive decay, give them the power of re¬ 
sisting moisture, and communicate a soft uniform tenacity to the 
whole substance. This is effected by several distinct processes, 
all of which depend on combining the gdatinons tism of the 
hides or sk'uis with astringent or with mucilaginous subtfances. 
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A (imt variety of hides and skins are available for the purpose 
of makine Lk, and owini; to the almost limitless useful applica- 
tionik of me substance, the skins of certain animals are usually 
devoted to distinct uses. The hides of oxen are the most valuable 
of all for Lk-making, as they form the prindpal material for 
making the soles ana uppers of boots, and for machinery belting, 
besides having innumerable other applications. The hides of 
wild cattle are much more valuable than those of domestic oxen, 
and the trade in dry and salted hides from S. America is con¬ 
sequently of the greatest importance to tanners. Horse hides 
are tanned principally for saddlery purposes, as also are pig skins 
and seal skins, but the latter are besides much used for boot 
uppers. Calf, sheep, lamb, goat, and kid skins are tanned or 
tawed for glove-making, bookbinding, morocco L., wash L., 
and many other puraoses. Hippopotamus, elephant, and walrus 
hides, which are of enormous thickness, are tanned for use on 
polisUng wheels for cutlery. The furs and skins of many animals 
are tanned or dressed with the hair on; but for ordinary L.- 
moking the skin undergoes a preliminary operation called 
Limine or Unhairmg.—UiAa as received at the tannery are 
first washed or thoroughly soaked in water to free them from 
blood, salt, and other extraneous substances adhering to or im¬ 
pregnating them. In this process they are rendered uniformly 
soft and supple, and thereafter the flesh side is dressed with a 
knife for clearing off all fleshy matter. The cars or other shreds 
are then cut off and handed over to the glue manufacturer, after 
which the hide.s are steeped for three or four weeks in pits among 
limewater. The .'•ction of the lime loosens the hairs, and at the 
same time it tombiius witli the fatty matter of the skin, forming 
an insoiuble lime soap which is subsequently removed. Instead 
of liming, a jirocess called sweating is .sometimes used for loosen¬ 
ing the hair. It consists of piling the hides on each other in a 
warm plate and leaving them till an ammoiiiacal odour proceed¬ 
ing from the pile betrays incipient putrefaction. The ammonia 
so geiiciated acts in the same manner as the strong limewater. 
The hair is removed by stretching the hides on a sloping semi- 
cylindrical table—the ‘ beam' or ‘ tree ’—and scraping them with 
a blunt dressing knife. Tire next oper-ation consists in again 
macerating and washing the hides in water, and in dressing or 
shaving .so as to bring the whole hide as nearly as possible to a 
uniform thickness. The operation of ‘ raising ’ follows, its object 
bcin" lo open the pores of the material and so enable it more 
quickly to imbibe mid aiisorb the tanning solution. This is 
effected by immersing the hides in water acidulated with about 
one-thousan '''i part of sulphuric acid, and this bath at the same 
time ful's the hides from the insoluble lime soap still adhering 
to them frot.i the liming process. The hides are in this condition 
ready to undergo any of the ordinary processes for converting 
them into L, 

The materials employed in this process will be 
found enumerated under Tanning Substances <see also Barks, 
Tanning). The operation consists in impregnating the fibres 
of hides with the tannin contained in any of the substances ntimed 
under these heads, and the ordinary process is very slow in 
operation. It consists in first treating the hides with weak in¬ 
fusion of tan Wk in large tanks or pits, moving them frequently 
from one tank to another, whilst constantly increasing the strcngUi 
of the tan liquor in which they are immersed. After about six 
weeks’ treatment in the handlers, as these tanks are called, the 
hides are transferred to tanks or pits called layers, in_which they 
are spread out, a layer of coarsely ground bark being strewed 
between the separate hides. The pit is filled up with water to 
cover the pile of skins and so left for about three months, after 
which the skins are moved to another pit and similarly piled up, 
this time placing at the bottom Uie hides which were at the top 
in the previous layer. According to the thickness of the hides 
treatea, they may raqnire a third period in the layer pits. When 
the bides have a uniform brown colour throughout they are 
thoroughly tanned and ready for hanging in the drying loft, where 
the drying may be hastened by artificial heat. AlMut 300 lbs. 
of English oak bark are required to tan 100 lbs. of hide, and the 
produce is 150 lbs. of L. Several processes for hastening the 
tanning of L. have been introduced, most of them being based 
on the pressure of tanning solutions into or through the hides 
operatea u^n. Others seek to facilitate the tanning by moving 
the hides uternatelv out of and into the tanning solutions. Not 
aay one of these devices, however, has been completely sue- 
oessfuL 


Moroeeo L, is prepared from goat skins bp a modified process 
of terming called sumaehmg, the whole tanning operation In this 
case being finished in two or three days. The skins are tanned 
by being sewed up as bags and filled with water and pulverised 
sumach. Calf and riieep skiiu are similarly treated in England 
for making imitation morocco. The finishra L. is varioudy dyed 
by the superficial afqilication of strong solutions of dye-stuflb. 

Currymg is the process of dressing or finishing tanned L. For 
sole L, which requires to be firm and compact in texture, the 
only currying process consists hr beating with hammers and pass- 
irig the material between heavy rollers. Upper L. and other 
kinds which must be rendered soft and pliant, on the other hand, 
require elaborate currying processes, which vary according to the 
finish. The hide is first soaked with water and shaved to bring 
it to a uniform thickness throughout It is again wetted and 
stretched out on a flat stone, after which it is dubbed ox thoroughly 
impregiurted with a mixture of cod oil and tallow. When the 
skin has imbibed the oleaginous mixture and become dry, it is 
grained, by nibbing on both sides with a grooved boxwood ball, 
and the flesh side is then scraped or whitened. The black colour 
is given to the grain side of upper I.. by washing it over with a 
solution of tan bark upon which a solution of copperas is sponged. 
The Ij. is finally rubbed over with a paste of oil, tallow, glue, 
and lamp-black, and polished with a ball of glass, which com¬ 
pletes the currying. 

Taioing consists essentially in treating skins with a salt of 
alumina, oil, and farinaceous matter being sometimes used in 
addition. It is by tliis process tliat glove I- and wash L. are pre- 

{ lared; and by a modification known as Hungarian tawinghoa.Tf 
tides are prepared for saddlery and machinery purposes, in which 
great strength is essential. Kid L., used for gloves and ladies 
boot upper.., &c., is prepared (i) from the skins of young goats 
(real kid lieing used only for gloves); (2) from lamb skins; and 
^3) from calf skins (calf kid). These skins are treated with a 
paste composed of flour, yolk of eggs, alum, salt, and water. 
After thorough kneading and impregnating with this compound, 
the skins are packed up in bundles ior some time. They are then 
rapidly dried, soaked m water, placed singly between cloths, and 
worked to render them soft and uniformly supple. Next they 
are shaved, dried, and finished, by dressing with white of egg 
or gum, and dyed by brushing the dye-stuff over the surface of 
the L. 

Sihamoying, so called from having been originally applied to 
chamois skins, is a process of preparing a kind of very soft pliant 
L. by treating the skin with oil alone. Miist chamois or shamoy 
L. is now made from the inner or flesh side of split sheep skin, 
the grain side being saved and tanned for hat linings, &c. The 
process consists in alternately saturating with oil and hanging in 
the air the skins operated on. The oil becomes oxidised by ex¬ 
posure, and the completion of the process is ascertained liy the 
yellow colour which the L. assumes. After wosliing in a solution 
of jiolash to remove the uncoi..bined oil, the L. is ready for use. 
Buff and cordovan L., as well as the ordinary shamoy or wash 
L., arc prepared by this process. 

Leather, Vegetable. Several imitations of leather are now 
in extensive use for upholstery purposes. They all consist of a 
stout basis of linen cloth upon which a composition containing 
caoutchouc and other substances are spread. The composition 
used by different manufacturers varies much in constitution, each 
keeping his method as much as possible a trade secret. The 
doth is grained in imitation of leather of different kinds, and as 
the composition adheres with remarkable tenacity, it forms a 
useful and cheap substitute for real leather in the numerous appli¬ 
cations for which it is suitable. 

Leath'erwood is an American shrub with extremely tough 
branches, whence the name is taken. In botanical nomenclature 
it is JDirca falustris, belonging to the natural order Thymelaceee; 
the yellow flowers ap^ar before the entire, ovate, alternate, 
leaves are developed. The bark has a sweetish taste, and, when 
chewed, excites a burning sensation in the fauces. The fruit is 
said to be poisonous. In geographical range it extends from 
Canada to Georgia. 

Leave and Licence, a phrase of English law denoting that 
an act complained of was done by permission. 

LeaVen (Fr. lemin, from leaser, 'to raise’), is dough kept till 
putrefaction has set in, in which state it is employed to induce 
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fermentation in the manubcture of Bread (q. t.)> L. was the 
ferment of the ancients, and it is still used, in place of jreast, by 
Parisian bakers. 

IieaVenwortli, the largest city of Kansas, U.S., on the W. 
bank of the Missouri River, 39 miles N. W. of Kansas City. It 
is a great railway centre, and the Pacific line here crosses the 
Missouri by a magnificent iron bridge, constructed at a cost of 
$1,000,06a The city has twenty-seven churches^ many good 
sdiools, and four daily and six weekly newspapers. Near it are 
Fort L., with a military prison and the state penitentiary. There 
are important manufactures of carpets, furniture, stoves, engines, 
mining machinery, and iron bridges. The first house was built 
in 1854. Pop. (1871) 17,873. 

IiMtTeS. The ordinary or perfect leaf of a plant consists of 
a flat blatU or lamina, usually green, and more or less horizontal, 
attached to the stems at points termed nodet, by a stalk called a 
fmt’ttalk otpetiole. In serial plants they are composed of vascular 
tissue in the form of veins, ribs, or nerves, of cellular tissue filling 
up the intmstices between the veins, and of an epidermal cover¬ 
ing or cuticle.^ The^ perform a most important part in the life 
ofplants, and in conjunction with the roots assimilate the different 
substances absorbed in the sap. The microscope shows both 
sides of the leaf, but more especially the under, to have pores, in 
some instances so numerous that a square inch contains many 
thounnds; these pores are round or oblong, and arc called 
stomata, being the inhalers and exhalers of the atmosphere, and 
equivalent in their action to the breathing pores and lungs of 
animals. Two great divisions are recognised .sinongst J.., namely, 
tliose with reticulated or netted veins, representative of dicotyle¬ 
donous plants, and those with parallel veins, as commonly seen 
in monocotyledons, in which the vessels run in a straight or 
curved manner from base to apex, or from midrib to the margin 
of the leaf, and in which, if there is a union, it is cifccted by 
transverse veins which do not form an angular network. In the 
lowest orders of plants there is no true vascular system, and the 
same is usually the case in L. developed under water. The 
multiform shape, consistence, and position of L. have necessitated 
for technical purposes the creation of a very large series of terms, 
some of the principal of which it is necessary to know to under¬ 
stand the simplest botanical description of a nl.ant L. are sessile 
when the blade rests on the stem without the intervention of a 
petiole; amplexieaul when the ses.<;ile base clasps the .stem hori¬ 
zontally ; per/aliate when it not only clasjTS the stem, but closes 
round it on the opposite side j sheathing when the base of the 
blade or of the more or less expanded petiole forms a vertical 
sheath round the stem for some distance above the nodes. They 
are termed radical when so inserted as to appear to ari.se from 
the root. L. are simple and entire when the i)lade consists of a 
single piece, with the margin nowhere indented, simple being used 
in opposition to compound, and entire in opposition to denta.'i, 
Med, or divided; dentate is ajiplied when the margin is only cut 
a little way In, into what have been compared to teeth ; lobed. or 
cleft, when more deeply indented or cut, but so that the incisio.'s 
do not reach the midrib or petiole; divided or dissected when the 
incisions reach the midrib or petiole. A true compound leaf 
differs from the divided or dissea t leaf in that the leaflets of the 
former separate from the petiole, as the whole leaf does from the 
stem, without tearing; whilst in the latter, if the segments be 
pulled a.sunder a tom edge is the result. Leaflets or segments 
are spoken of as pinnate when there are several succeeding each 
other on each side of the midrib or petiole, compared to the 
branches of a feather; palmate, or digitate, when several diverge 
from one point, compared to the fingers of the hand. The follow¬ 
ing are a few of the ordinary terms to define the outline of a leaf: 
— Linear, when long and narrow; lanceolate, about three times 
or more as long as broad, broadest below the middle and taper¬ 
ing towards the summit; ovate, shaped like the longitudinal 
section of an ordinary egg; orbicular, oval, oblong, eliptieal, 
rhomboidal, when compared to corre.sponding mathematical 
• fibres. A leaf is said to be glabrous when without hairs of any 
when rough to the touch; hispid, when bearing 
aun hairs; hirsute, when the hairs are dense and not so stiff; and 
tM terms visem^ pdose, tomentose, downy, in like manner explain 
uemsuvet. The terms opposite, vihorled, alternate, scattered, as 
applied to the position of the L. on stem or branch also 
naturally suggest their botanical meaning. For cotyledonary L. 
see ComjtDON. 
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Lnbanoii,^ Kount, or S||abnl Libnaii (Heb. led/an, 
‘ sriiite,' referring to the white limestone clifib), the western ana 
higher of taro mountainous ranges of Syria, which enclose a 
long, narrow valley, anciently known as Ctele Syria (q. v.). It 
runs for about 90 miles in a S. W. direction paraUel to the coast, 
covers an area of nearly 3(00 sq. miles, and has an average ele¬ 
vation of 8000 feet, its Toffiest peaks being Oahr el Khidib 
(10,424 feet), Djebel Makmel (10,050 feet), and DjeM Sannin 
(^553 feet^ while a pass on the road from Baalbek to Tripoli 
has a height of 7635 feet. The formation consists chiefly of 
hard Jurassic limestone, surmounted here and there by a grey 
chalk depost, interspersed with basalt, schist, ^eiss, and other 
metamorphic rocks. Several streams of clas»c fame rise in 
L.—the Leontes {Nahr LilAuy), Orontes (q. v.), Adonis (Nahr 
Ibrahim), &c. The line of cultivation extends to a height ot 
6000 feet, and no land goes unclaimed that would repay 
tillage. Tlie base of the range is planted with mulberry trees, 
and the production of silk has been greatly extended of late 
years. In 1874 there were fifty-six silk-spinning factories in 
the district, employing upwards of 3500 persons, and of on 
aggregate value of ;^25,ooo. Olive-trees, tobacco, sugar-canes, 
and evci7 description of grain and fruit thrive on the upper 
slopes, and the summits are crowned by pastures. There is but 
little forest-land, and the once famous Cedar of L. (q. v.) has 
almost disappeared. Tliough there are rich iron-deposits at 
Duma, Murjiiba, &c., want of oak fuel is a bar to their successful 
working, the coal raised at Kornail (4000 tons in 1837) having 
proved wholly inadequate for smelting purposes. The district oT 
L. is the most populous of Syria. In 1874 its pop. numbered 
220,504, of whom 135,736 were Maronites (q. v,), and 25,088 
Druses (q. v.), whilst 27,980 belonged to the flreek (Church, 
The eastern range, Auti-Lebanon, or Djebel esb-Bharki, 
has an average height of 5000 feet, and cuin'inritcs to the S. in 
Mount Hennon (Djebel esh-Skeikh, 9326 feel) on the sonthein 
slope of which rises the Jordan (q. v.). 

Lebanon, a town of Pennsylvania, U..S., on the Swalaia 
Creek and Union Canal, 5 miles N. of the grfc..t Cornwall iron 
hills, and 25 £. of Harrisburg by rail. It has fifteen cliurches, 
one daily and seven (two German) weekly newspapers, eight 
large furnaces, several machine-shops and factories, and tlie 
neighbourhood is rich in anthracite coal, copper, and marble. 
Pop. (1870) 6727. 

Lebedjan', a town of Russia, government of Tambov, on 
the Don, has two great annual fairs. Pop. 6oia 

Lebedjin', a town of Russia, government of Kharkov, on the 
OLIian.a, 90 miles N.W. of Kharkov. It has six churches, and 
cariics on manufactures of girdles, sashes, &c. Pop. (1872) 
11,897. 

Leblanc', N'icolaB,a French chemist, was born at Issondun 
(Indre) in 1753. He studied medicine, and in 1780 became sur¬ 
geon to the house of the Due d’Orleans, hut occupied himself 
chiefly with chemical researches. In 1786 the Academy of 
Sciences offered a premium for the invention of a new process 
for the manufacture of carbonate of soda. L. turned his atten¬ 
tion to the subject, and in 1789 discovered the process now in 
use, by which the carbonate is prepared from common salt (see 
Soda). The importance of this discovery in the development 
of chemistry is incalculable, but L. himself reaped no benefit 
from his labours. He was forced to explain his method to the 
Government, who published it; and after a long series of unsuc¬ 
cessful endeavours to obtain an indemnity, L. died by his own 
hand, January 16, 1806. 

Lebri'ja, a town of Spain, province of Seville, tm a branch 
of the Guadalquivir, 40 miles N.N.E. of Cadiz by rail. It has 
a large Arabesque church, and its industries are chiefly weaving 
and brickmaking. There is a considerable trade in fine w 
and fruits of the vicinity. Fop. 10,338. 

Lebrun', Cbarles, a French painter, was bom at Paris, 22d 
March 1619, took lessons in desim in his tenth yeariiftom Per¬ 
rier and Vouet, and attracted the attention and patronage of 
the Chancellor of France by his * Louis XIII. k oieval,' after 
three years* apprenticeship to his art. His allegoric picture in 
honour of Cardinal Richelieu resulted in an order for ^ree mme. 
In 1642 he vrent to Rome, and umn his return, in 1648, his 
‘ Crudfiement de Saint Andn^' * Martyie de Saint Edeane;* 
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* Mobe fimppant le Rocher,’ won him the highest Kputation. 
Fouonet gave him orders, Maraiin presented him to Louis XIV., 
Colbert appointed him premier petutre, and placed him at the 
head of the Gobelin manufactory. He died lath February 1690. 
Lb's grmt decorative paintings at Versailles and the Louvre 
show his power of mingling the picturesque and dramatic details 
of fable with history. 

Leo'ce, the capital of a province of the same name, in the 
heel of the Italian boot, 8 miles £. of the Adriatic coast, and 25 
S. by £. of Brindisi by rail. It is the see of a bishop, and has 
nuny beautiful buildings, among which ate a cathedral and 
castle. A triumphal arch at the gate of St. Biagio commemo¬ 
rates tlie entrance of Charles V. There is a public library of 
10,000 vols. The trade in the finest table-oil and cotton is im¬ 
portant, and the government factory, which has been recently 
provide with the best modem machinery, produces tobacco 
equal to the finest of Seville. Pop. (1874) 23,247. The Lupiie 
of the ancient Saleutines, it is first called Lycium or Lyda (of 
which L. is obviously a corruption), in documents of the middle 
ages, when it was converted into a Norman countship. Count 
Tancred of L. became King of Sicily in ii8g. 

Lecc'o, an old town of N. Italy, in the province of Como, oti 
the Adda, near where it leaves the S.£. arm of Lake Como, 20 
miles N.W. of Bergamo by rail. It has thriving iron and silk 
industries, and was for some time tlie residence of Manzoni. 
Pop. (1874) 7040. 

lieck'y, William Edward Hartpole, was born near 
Dublin, March 26, 1838, educated at Timity College, and gra- 
duared B.A. (1859). In 1861 appeared his Leaders of Public 
Opinions in Ireland (new ed. 1871-72). Four years later his 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe (2 vols. 5th. ed. 1872), gained for him the respectful 
attcnliou of the philosophical world. In 1869 the History of 
European Morals from Aurusius to Charlemagne established his 
reputation for brilliant and scholarly generalisation. Ilis three 
works have been translated into German by Dr. 11 . Jolowicz. 

Lect'em (Ecslus. Tjit. lectorium) is a reading-desk or stand, 
on wl’idi lies the Bible from which the lessons in the church- 
servire a'e read. See .\mdo. 

Lectionary (late Lat. lectionaiium) was a Calendar of 
Lessons (q. '■ 1, by which the reading of Scripture was melho- 
di.sed. The passagi’s appropriate to the times and seasons of 
festivals were chosen, and for the rest were either read in order 
as they come in the Bible, or were arbitrarily fixed by the 
bishops. I'lie first L., according to some, was the Canon Pas- 
chatis of Hippolytus (q. v.). The Comes or L. of Jerome is 
reckoned by some to be a forgery by a later wiiter. 'i'he oldest 
extant L. is the Gallican L., which perhaps dates from the end 
of the 6th c. 

Lec tures, Copyright in. See Copyuikht. 

Iieo^thida'oeea, a tribe of tropical dicotyledonous plants— 
often gigantic trees, natives of the western hemisphere, belong¬ 
ing to the natural order Myrtacea, and distinguished by their 
large almond-like seeds, alternate undotted leaves, and arrange¬ 
ment of the stamens. The fruit is a wooded multilocular cap¬ 
sule, often opening by a lid, and sufficiently large to be utilised 
as cups and bowls. See Bkazil Nu’i', Common Ball Tree, 
and Monkey Pots. 

Le'da, daughter of Tliestius, imd wife of Tyndarcus, king of 
Sparta, was, as the old legend runs, visited by Jupiter in the 
form of a swan, and bore oy him two eggs, from one of which 
came Helen, and from the other Castor and Pollux. The visit 
of the swan to L. wa.s a freqiient subject of ancient art. After 
her death, L. was deified as mmesis. 

Ledhury, a market-town of England, in Herefordshire, on 
the Hereford and Gloucester Canal, 15 miles E.S.E. of Here¬ 
ford by xaiL It has malt-kilns and tanneries, and a trade in 
com, hops, cider, &c. Pop. (1870) 2967. 

Le'dra-BoUin, Alexandra AueoBte, a French politi- 
don, bora at Paris, 2d February iScS, educated for the bar, 
became advocate in 1830^ obtained popularity by defending 


many jouraals prosecuted I7 Goverament, in 1837 took the 
direction of the Jtmrtud du Palais, vx 1839 became a republican 
membei of Assembly, incurred prosecution and fine for exptw- 
ing seditious opinions, and thereafter t^eloped his politick 
creed in La Riferme, a violent Radical journal. At the oisis 
of 1848 he was elected Minister of Interior to the Provisional 
Government; and it was then, while marching in procession to 
the Hotel de Ville, he cried to Lamartine, * We are mounting 
Calvary.’ The tide of revolution soon swept him from office, 
and in 1849 he fled to England, where he busied himself in 
writing and laying plans with Kossuth, Mazzini, and others for 
a ' European democracy.’ In this country he wrote his only 
considerable works, De la Dkadence de PAngleterre and La Lot 
Attglaise. After an absence of twenty years he returned to 
Paris, was re-elected to the Assembly, and delivered one speech; 
but his eloquence was gone, and with it his popularity. He 
died at Fontenay-aux-Koses, January i, 1875. A work of his 
on Atheism is still in MS. 

Le'dum, a genus of small shrubs of the heath family {Ericas 
ceie), natives of the colder parts of the northern hemisphere. 
The leaves arc of hard texture, usually bearing a rust-coloured 
pubescence on their lower surface. One species, the I.. palustre 
of botanists, has received the name of I.abrador tea, on account 
of its use as a makeshift for tea. Sir John Franklin reported it 
to yield a refreshing beverage. 

Lee, or Lee'ward (Old Eng. hlk, ’shelter’), a sea term for 
the quarter defended from the wind, towards wliiCh it blows, as 
opposed to that from which it blows—the taindward or weather 
side. 

Lee, a Virginian family, prolific of distinguished men, was 
founded by Bichard L., who settled in Virginia in the reign of 
Charles I. His grandson Tkomaa (died 1750) was president 
of the Council of Virginia, but is better known as the father of six 
sons, who all were celebrated leaders of the American Revolution 
—(i) Philip Ludwell, a member of the Council of State; (2) 
Thornas Ludwell, a judge of the Supreme Court; (3) Fran¬ 
cis Lightfoot, a signatory to the Declaration of Indeirendcnce; 

(4) Bichard Henry, oiator and statesman, bom at .Stratford 
in Virginia, January 20, 1732, and educated at Wakefield, Eng¬ 
land. He prejiareil the address of the colonists to the king, 
and the memorial to the House of Lords, was a memlier of the 
first American Congress in 1774, was antiior of the ma.sierly 
second address of Congress to tlic people of Great Britain, 
and in a grand outburst of eloquence proposed in Congress, 
on 7th June 1776, the Declaration of Independence. He was 
President of Congre.ss in 1784. In 1792 he retired from active 
life. He died June 19, 1794 - His Life and Correspondence was 
published in 2 vols. by his great-grandson, R. H. L., in 1825. 

(5) William, bom about Minister at the Hague, Vienna, 

and Berlin, died June 27, 1795. (6) ArUmr, • diplomatbt 

and statesman, born December 20, 1740, and educated at Eton 
and Edinburgh. He obtained the degree of M.D. in 1765, 
but subsequently studied law. While in England he made 
the friendship of Johnson and Burke, and vindicated colonial 
rights by letters in the public journals. His Appeal to the People 
of Great Briiain {1774), was at one time ascribed to Lord 
Chatham. From 1775 1 ° * 7 ^ visited the capitals of Western 
Europe in the inteicst of the struggling republic. He sat in 
Congress 1782-85, and was a member of the Treasury Board, 
1785-89. He died I2th December 1792. His and Cor¬ 
respondence (3 vols. Bost. 1829), was published by Robert H. 
Lee.— Henry L., a daring soldier, son of a first consin of the 
six famous brothers, was burn January 29, 1756, at Stratford, 
Virginia. He obtained a captaincy in 1776, and ere long the 
command of a body of cavalry—the renowned ‘ L.’s legion.” lie 
fought at Guildford and EuUw, and reduced Forts Watson, 
Motte, Granby, and Galphin. (Sec the Campaign in 1781 in the 
Carolinas, by his son, Henry L.,182^) In 1786 he was elected 
to Congress. He quelled the Whi.sky Insurrection in 1794. 
His Memoirs of the IVar in the Southern Department of the 
United States, appeared in 1809. He died at Cumberland 
Island, Georgia, March 25, 1816. His brother OhariM was 
Attorney-General of the United States, 1795-1801.— Bobert 
Edward L., the ablest general in the Confederate army, 
son of General H. L., was bom at Stiatford, Virginia, loth 
January 1S07. He graduated at West Point in 1829. and be- 
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come ctptais in iSjS. He eenred u dtief-tngioeer in the 
MesicM Wnr, 1846^ ediea he nwi hitvettfed mu 

•nperintendent at West Point i8i;a-j5, and resign^ JSs com¬ 
mand in the Vttite 4 States army in .April 1861 (b head the 
Coi^erate forces in Virmnia. In May l86a he received 
the command at Richmond, and. after seven days’ hard fight¬ 
ing completely routed the Federal army. He invaded Mary¬ 
land in August ‘1862, but received a check at Antietam on 
17th September. He defeated Burnside at Fredericksbure in 
December 1^2, and Hooker at Chancellorsville in May 1863; 
but on entering'’ Maryland in July was repulsed by Meade at 
Gettysburg. His campmgns in 1864-65 were heroic struggles 
against the overwhelming forces of General Grant With 
splendid strategy and indomitable bravery he disputed every 
inch o6ground, but step by step his little army was beaten back, 
and after terrihk slaughter Richmond fell on April 2, 1865. 
L.’s surrender id Appomatox a week later was the virtual con¬ 
clusion of the civil war. lie became President of Washington 
Collie, Lexington, in October 1865. In 1866 he edited his 
fatb^s Memoirs, He died October 12,1870. See Lt/e o/K. E. 
Lee, by J. H Cooke (New York, 1872); Le GMral JL, by E. 
L. Cbiloe (Par. 1874); Personal Peminiscences of^ General A’. E. 

by J. W. Jones (New York, 1874); Un Vaineu, Soitvenirs 
du GAural L., by Mme. Buissonnas (Par. 1875), and life and 
Campaims of General L,, by his nephew £. L- Childe (Lond. 
187s), 

X<ee,'tEVed^rick Bichard, H.A., landscape painter, was 
boni at Bamsti^e, June 1798. He served as a comet at Water¬ 
loo! ^ome landlSupes exhibited by him at the British Institu¬ 
tion first attracted attention. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1824, becoming an associate in 1834, and a member in 1838, 
Among his most successful pictures are ‘ The Silver Pool,’ 
'Fisherman’s Haunt,’ ‘The Bay of Biscay,’ ‘Harvest Field,' 
'A Village Green,’ and * Plymouth Breakwater.’ 

Lee, Hatltaniel, an English dramatist, was bom in 1650. 
Upon leaving Cambridge he took to the stage, but proved a bad 
actor, though a good reader. At the age of twenty-five he pro¬ 
duced his first play, Nero. The best known of his productions 
are TAe Pwal Queens, or Alexander the Great (1677) ; Theodosius, 
or The Eorce of Love (1680); The Princess of Cleve (1689); and 
The Massacre of Paris (1690). L. also joined Drydcn in writing 
CEdipus (1679) and The Duke of Guise (1685). In these are to 
be found passages marked by wonderful delicacy of fancy and 
intense dramatic passion, but the style frequently degenerates 
into mere bombast L., who was subject to fits of insanity and 
dissipation, died in 1692. 

Xiee, BiObert, H.H., a leader of the liberal .•icction of the 
Church of Scotland, was bom at Tweedmouth, in Northumber¬ 
land, nth November 1804. He studied at St Andrew’s Uni¬ 
versity, was’ ordained in 1832, was called to Arbroath in 1833, 
to Compsie in 1836, and, on the Disruption (1843) was made 
minister of Grey Friars’, Edinburgh. In 1846 he became Regius 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, and 
the valuable results of his studv of the Bible text appeared in The 
Holy Bible, with about 60,000 Margistal References and Various 
Readings (1854). His Prayers for Public Worship appeared in 
1857, and for their use in Grey Friars’ he was arraigned before 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh (1859), and later before the General 
Assembly, when he won a fiivontable verdict by a singularly elo¬ 
quent defence. Ills Reform of the Church of Scotland in Wor¬ 
ship, Government, and Doctrine (i860) discussed the liturgy, 
postures in worship, instrumental music, festivals and feasts, &c., 
with the view of bringing the Church into greater harmony with the 
age, and the opinions it contained were reported favourably on by 
the General Aucmbly in 1864. The first organ used in the service 
of the national church was introduced into Grey Friars' in April 
186$I The General A ssembly subsequently reversed the decision 
of 1864, and Dr. L. was preparing a case for the civil courts 
when he died at Torquay 12th Mardi x868. See the Life of Dr. 
R. L. by the Rev. R. H. Story (2 vols. 1870). 

Zioe, Gjamuel, D.D., an eminent linguist, was bom at 
Longnor in Shropshire, May 14, 1783, educated at the village 
Kh(^ ^nd apprenflced to a carpenter at Shrewsbury (1795}. 
Wfaue woricing at his craft he taught himself Latin, Greek, 
tM^uew, Chaldee, “Syriac, and Samaritan, unUl in 1810, having 
It’ 7a 


manned and tamed adioolmasten ke foand a patron in Ardi- 
deacon Corbett, throng-wfi^- ke:fbrmed « connection with 
thu^-Chureh Missionary S6c^^, and wa< en^lad to proceed to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge gtaduated in 1817, 

took orders (1818), and having by tais t&e jnasjiercd eighteen 
languages, became succmivelr Fs^aor of Asabic (1819), chap¬ 
lain of Cambridge GaoT (1823), sactor of BUfon iir'Vi^bire 
(1825), Regius Professor of Hebrew (1834), and r^tot of Barley 
in lliertfoidshirc, where he died, Decembw 16, 1852, Of his 
works, which include a host of translations from aim into Eng¬ 
lish, the most important are his Hebrew Grammar (1827} 6ui 
ed. 1844); Hebrew, Chaldaic, and English Lexicoit*\iit^ t On 
the Study of the Holy Scripturii (1830); and Inquiry, inio the 
Nature of Prophecy (1849). 

Leech, John, artist and caricaturist, was bom in l^ndon in 
1817, and educated at tlie Charterhouse. In l^i he joined the 
Punch staff, and for more than twenty years his initials appeared 
in almost every number. In broad, easy, spirited sketoha of , 
hunting, sporting, and fireside subject.s, he satirised social failings 
and foibles with genial huinour. Five volumes of his sketches. 
Pictures of Life and Character, have been published (l854'7fi9),' 
and two volumes of his Pencillings from Punch (chiefly politicid), 
1864-65. He illustrated Dickens’ Christmas Stories, Albert 
Smith’s novels, Blaine’s Encyelopcedia of Rural Sports, and many 
other works. lie died October 29, 1864. See Brown’s Memoirs 
off. L. (1866). 

Leech, the name applied to various genera of Annelida or 
worms, belonging to the order Hirudinea = {Suetoria or Disco- 
phora). The animals included in this section are distinguished 
by aquatic habits, and by a sucking-disc at one or both extre¬ 
mities. The hinder sucker is invariably present, but m cases 
where the anterior sucker is absent, its functions are discha^ed 
by the mouth. The skin is smooth, and bri.sLles or seta ijc for 
the most part wanting. The in’egument is, however, highly 
muscular, and consists of at least three layers of circula:, radiat¬ 
ing, and longitudinal fibres. A body-caviiy ^perivisceral space) 
is wanting in these worms. The nervous system, as m all Annu- 
loss, lies ventrally or on the floor of the body. It consists in 
the common L. of twenty-lhice ganglia, and pigment-spots or 
rudimentary eyes may be found to exist on the head-segments. 
The mouth opens below the front sucker. 'I'he pharynx is mus¬ 
cular, and provided with two or three horny teeth having ser¬ 
rated or saw-like edges. The stomach is very large, and in 
the common L. has nine lateral dilatations or coeca. The 
intestine is short, the anus opening above the hinder sucker. 
There is no very distinct circulatory system, but the lateral or 
segmntal organs (or excretory organs) consist of seventeen 
tulies, with glandular walls arranged along each side of the 
body. In these forms, male and female generative organs exist 
in each animal, but the contact of two such hermaphrodite 
individuals is necessary for the fertilisation of the cgg& The 
egg' “re enclosed in cocoons or capsules. The common leeches 
Iielong to the family llirudinidee, in which the individuals are 
hermaphrodite. The body is narrowed in front and behind. 

Of the medicinal leeches two well-marked species exist—the 
Hirudo medicinalis, the ‘German L,* possessing a body of 
dark'green colour, spotted below with black, and H. officinalis, 
the ‘ Hungarian L.,' of olive-green colour, and without spots. 
Each of the three jaws or teeth in the latter species has from 
seventy to ninety tooth-like serrations on its surface; each tooth 
when moved by appropriate muscles acting as a finely-tooth^ 
saw in dividing the skin. The bodies of the leeches number 
from 80 to 100 rings or segments. ' The cocoons containing the 
eggs are laid in summer and in winter, and in from four to six 
weeks the young are developed. The young take three years to 
become sexually mature, and leeches may live from eighteen to 
twenty years. The horse-leeches form the genus Aulacostomum, 
and possess cylindrical bodies. The hinder lip of the sucker » 
wanting, and the body possesses few or no hteral dilatationa 
The genus Httmopsis also includes speies familiarly named 
horse-leeches, and which inhabit fresnwater pools, In their ' 
young state, species of Hamopsis may be swallowed by cattle in 
drinking water, and may attach themselves to the tlm»t or 
enter the windpipe of these animals. Many other genera on 
included in the L. order. The land leeches (JHematSpsa Ceyk- 
nica) are pcoliar forms occurring in Ceylon, India, and other ' 
ports of Asia. They infest swampy grounds, and ilix them- ' 
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mItcs to Uta legs of tnvellers and of hones, causing much 
irritotion by their numerous bites. Commercially regaided, the 
is a suqeet of great interest. Vast quanUties are imported 
l^rom the Cmtinent—Germany, Hungary, and Ruaiia contribut¬ 
ing the (diief mppliee. Hamburg is the chief exporting port; 
leeches being sent thither from the lakes of Pomerania and 
Brandenburg, apd from Posen ifr Psussia. Leeches are cap¬ 
tured by men who wade into their native waters and allow the 
annelids to iasten themselves to their limbs, the leeches being 
quickly detached by aii exercise of dexterity. They are exported 
coirfmonly in tubs, packed amongst damp mud, each tub con- 
taining abopt 2000 leeches. Pereira mentions that four dealers 
in leeches some years ago imported 600,000 monthly into 
London' alone. The annual consumpt of Paris is at least 
3,000,000 leeches. 

Loech'ing, or the application of Leeches (q. v.), is in many 
cases Jfreferabic to venesection or cupping for the abstraction of 
blood. Generiil blood-letting by venesection is now practised 
only in rare cases, and local depletion by means of Copping 
(q. V.) is, in many cases, inadmissible. The part to which the 
leeches are to be applied should be thoroughly cleansed, and may 
be moistened with milk or blood, and the leeches should be 
dried by rubbing them in a clean linen cloth. They may be 
caused to adhere to a particular spot by placing them in an open 
jiill-liOT, a wine-glass, or a narrow tube, called a leech-glass. 
A single leech wul abstract from a drachm and a Iialf to three 
or four drachms, and it may be caused to disgorge the blood by 
the application of salt to its body. Profuse haemorrhage some¬ 
times follows L., and this may be arrested by the application of 
a hit of cobr.'eb, some fluff of lint, or by malico leaf, nitrate of 
silver point, solution of pcrchloride of iron, or saturated solu¬ 
tion of alum. 

Leeds, the largest town in Yorkshire, and the greatest centre 
of the woollen cloth industry in England, is situated in the valley 
of the Aire, 42J miles N.E. of Manchester, and 186J N.N.E. 
of I.ondon by rail. The city proper lies on the N. bank of the 
Aire, and is connected by two stone and four iron bridges with 
its suburbs of Ilunslet and Holbeck. Of late years it has ireen 
greatly improved, and the western part in particular has many 
fine streets, llic most notable buildings are the large cruci¬ 
form iti'irch f>f St. Peter, rebuilt in 1838, at a cost of A29,77o, 
with A ttjvv'i 730 frot high, a peal of thirteen bells, stained 
windowr, arid several statues: the * I.aadian ’ church of St. 
John, conse<.. '!'d in 163.;, containing the tomb of John Harri¬ 
son, the founder; the town-hall (1858, cost upwards of 140,000) 
covering an area of 5O00 sq. yards, and having many fine statues, 
and a lar^K, ornate hall, in which there is one of the grandest 
organs in Europe; a com exchange, in form of a Roman theatre, 
built in 1863 ; the castellated jail at Armley; the Royal Infir¬ 
mary, one of the principal works of Sir G. Scott, erected at a 
cost of too,000 in 1864-69, in the First Pointed style, and near 
it, the L. School of Mcdicine,*a handsome Gothic stracture; the 
Grammar School (cost 13,000) designed in decorated Gothic 
by E. M. Barry; and the new Royal Exchange founded in 1873, 
opened in 1870. L, has also a stock exchange,'mixed* and ‘white’ 
cloth halls, a philosophical hall with a museum (rebuilt 1863), a 
free library of 30,000 vols., established in 1870, a public sub¬ 
scription library of 30,000 vols., founded by Priestley in 176S, a 
mechanics’ institute, a Wesleyan training college, a school of art, 
with some 600 students, a working-meivs institute, an industrial 
school, a reformatory (at Adel), a large general market, a cattle 
market, five railway stations, eleven bonks (Beckett's, a fine 
structure by Sir G, G. Scotty many handsome hotels (especially 
the Queen’s^ opened by the Midland Railway Company in 1861), 
a thntre (another being built, 1877), four daily and five weekly 
newmpers, &c. Three miles N.E. of L. is the beautiful Rouna- 
hay Park, 733 acres in extent, with a lake of 33 acres, bought by 
the cmporatlon for ;^X4Ci,ooo in 1872. Near L, are the noble 
ruins of Kirkstall Abb^, which dates from between 1147 and 
1153, and Adel church, built in 1140, in the viebity of which 
was a Rotnan station where have been found various antiquities. 
The textile industries of L. were extensive even in the i6th c. 
Formerly, however, it was only the coarser woollens that were 
made here, while now the superior cloths of L. are unrivalled 
for fineness and elwance. Besides cloths for all kinds of wcartug 
apparel, superfine brcHul and coarse narrow cloths, the goods are 
oiefiyahawli, blankets, and Scotch camlets, In 1871 there were 
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1198-cloth factories with ?6|134 Of late years the iron 

indn^ry has greatly inoreas^^ and now it employs over 13,000 
persons, and suteninery Is produefid anauslly to the value of 
£7:,oo(f,oa0. Th(^ awaolso extensive tuaBttiactnres of leather 
in 1871 flax, silk, and work'd ^pods, earthen¬ 
ware (1472), paper, tobacco, glass, oil, and chemicals, Pop. in 
1841, 151,850 ;iiM8sr, I7i,*054 in 1861, 207,153; im87l, 
25^212; now (1877) 298,000. L. returns three members to 
Parliament. It is the ancient British Leidit. Its first charter 
was received from Charles I. in 1626. It <»ntribut<ri to the 
ship-money in 1638, and suffered a fearful vifitatioa of plamie 
in 1644-45, Although it sent a representative to Cromwdrs 
Parliament, it was only created a parliamentary borough by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

Leek {Allium Ponum) is a perennial culinary vegetable that 
has been in cultivation in Britain from an unknown period, and 
was grown by the Egyptians in the days of Phamoh. The flavour 
is milder than that of qnions, or other species of Allium, which 
recommendation, combined with the esteem in which it is held 
as a wholesome vegetable, has caused it to be largely used for 
soups, stews, &C. At present it is very generally cultivated, 
more especially in Scotland and Wales. If planted in a rich 
deep soil with a dry bottom, it grows to a very large sire. The 
L. from time munemorial has been regarded as the liadge of 
Welshmen, who still make a show of it on St. David’s Day. 

Leek, a market-town of England, in Staffordshire, on the 
Chumet, 13§ miles S.E. of Macclesfield by rail, has a town-hall 
(1806), mechanics* institute (1862), public baths, &c. The 
manufacture of silks is the staple industry, but there are also dye- 
works, a factory for farm implements, &c. Pop. (1871) 15,5^ 

Leer, a town of Prussia, province of Hanover, on the Leda, 
near its junction with the Ems, and 16 miles S.E. of Emden by 
rail. It has considerable shipping, and manufactures sugar, 
chicory, tobacco, beer, and brandy. Pop. (1875) 9339 - 

Leeu'warden (Frisian, Lieuwtrl or I.iatrwerd), a pretty 
market-town of Holland, capital of the province of Frieslancf, 
72 miles'N.E. of Amsterdam, 16 miles E. by N. of Haarlingen 
by rail, and on the canal Iretween that town and Groningen, 
has twelve churches, an old palace of the House of Orange, a 
fine town-house, and mamifactnres of carriages and musical in¬ 
struments. Pop. (1876) 27,108. 

Leeu'wenboek, Anton van, a Dutch microscopist and 
naturalist, was born October 24, 1632, at Delft, where he died 
August 26, 1723. He was the greatest microscopist of his time, 
and by means of his fine instruments, constructed by his own 
hand, made many important discoveries in natural history, lie 
discovered the Rotifera (q. v.) or wheel-animalcules, and was 
probably the first to observe the circulation of the blood in living 
animals. L.’s works were coll' :ted and published in 1724 under 
the title Opera Omnia Arcana A’atura, • 

Leouwin, Cape, the S.W. extremity of Australia, is situated 
in 34" 19' S. lat., 115® 8' E. long. It consists of a bluff of 
granite, against which the sea beats with tremendous force. 

Lee'ward Islands. See Antilles. 

Leo'way is the angle between a vessel’s course and the direc¬ 
tion in whicli her keel points, or the deviation of the course run 
from the course steered upon. This deviation is necessarily 
caused when the vessel is steered obliquely with reference to the 
current or wind, but its amount varies for different vessels. 

Lefebvre, Franqois Joseph, Due de Lanaig, a French 
marshal, was bom at Ruffadj, Alsace, 25th October 1755. like 
most of Napoleon’s generals he rose from the ranks, entering the 
Guards as a private in 1773, and in twenty yean working his 
way to the post of general of brigade. At the siege of Fort 
Vauban, at Mannheim, at Apach, Sainte-Croix, and NadelEnge, 
he led a division to victory. In the following yean he distin¬ 
guished himself at the battles of Marmont, Nivelles, Florinal, 
Erimont, Epte, Ochtrup, Roer, Welp, Eichdkamp, Spick, 
Henef, Anilschora, Nidda, and Oberdiefenbach. WoundM at 
Stockach, where he vigorously resisted the attack of 36,000 
Austrians w'th 8000 men, he returned to Pants, and in 1800 
entered the senate, but soon returned active service. In 
1S06 he led his division against the Prussians, and in t^e follow- 
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ing year laid liege to Danzig in eonjunction with the Polish 
army. On the capture of that city he was created Due de Dan¬ 
zig. After the Kesioration he was named a peer of France. 
L. died 14th September 1820. 

Lefkosi'a, the ancient Ltucetia, capital of Cyprus, near the 
N. coast, on the Pidius, on a plain between two mountun 
nmgca It is walled, and its chief btfildingi are the mosque of St. 
Soj^ia, and the goremor’s palace. The industries ,aK in silk, 
cotton, ^»d leather. Pop. i8,ooa L. was the residence of the 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus. 

Iiafort, Trangoia, was bom in Geneva (1656}, served in 
France among the Swim Guards, obtained a captaincy in the Rus¬ 
sian army, and under Romadanofski fought with bravery against 
the Turka He was an active promoter of the eeup ditat whi^ 


I time of the testator, the L, falls into the residue of the personal 
' estate, unless the terms of the bequest dearly, show that the 
testator meant it to go to the representatives of the Icmtee. 
This rule of law is, however, mMified by the 'Wills Act in 
favour of the issue of the legatee living at the testator’s death. 
If a L. be left to any one conditionally, as ^ he attain the age 


and in the course of his long ministry he procured many impor¬ 
tant reforms, especially in favour of religious toleration and tree- 
trade. He died at Moscow 20th March 1699. See Voltaire’s 
Pitrrt k Grand. 

Leg, the name specially given to the hinder extremity, whole 
or part, of vertebrate animals, and applied indiscriminately to 
indicate the locomotive appendages of lower animals, such os 
insects, crustaceans, &c. In man and vertebrates, the L. consists 
(I) of a pelvic arch or girdle supporting the bones of the L pro¬ 
per ; (2) of a femur or thigh j (3) of a Him ; and (4) fibulth~ih.a 
former being popularly known as the shin-bone; (5) of seven 
bones forming the tarsus or ankle; (6) of a metaiartus or instep 
composed of five bones; and (7) of the phalanges or bones of 
the toes, numbering three in each toe, with the exception of the 
great toe, which is composed of two phalanges only. The term 
L. is more properly limited to the portion of the hinder or lower 
limb, lying between the knee and the tarsus or ankle, and sup¬ 
ported by the tibia andfibula. The tibia is, with the exception 
of the femur, the laigest and longest bone in the body. It is 
expanded to form a flat bead above, for the reception of the 
condyles of the thigh. Its shaft is of triangular and prismoid 
form, and narrows as it approaches the anMe. The anterior 
border forms the shin or crest, and the lower extremity presents 
five surfiices; the lower surface being smooth for articulation 
with the astragalus of the ankle. The fibula lies to the outer 


the outer prominence of the ankle. The chief muscles of the L. 
comprise the Hbkdis antiesu, the extensors {pollicis and longsss 
digitorum) and ^attests iesdius, in front; the muscles of the 
calf at hack of the L. being the gastrocnemius, soleus, and plan- 
taris; the iendo AehiUis, or meat tendon of the heel, teing formed 
by the united tendons of Uie gastrocnemius and soleus. The 
muscles of the front of the L. .Mnd the ankle on the L,; those 
of the calf raising the heel, rjsd assisting in the actions of walk¬ 
ing, dancing, leaping, and also in standmg. The arteries of the 
L. are the aniersor tibial, which is accompanied by two veins, 
and the posterior tibial artery, also possessing two vence eomOes. 
The chief nerves are the posterior tibial nerve —a large branch of 
the mtemaJ poplitml and the exterssal popliUal. The most fre¬ 
quent seat a\ fracture of tlie tibia is its lower fourth; whilst the 
fibula most commonly gives way just above its lower extremity. 

Leg'acy. The bequest of a L. confers only a contingent 
property on the legatee, which does not become complete till 
the assent of the executor or administrator has been given; but 
before assent, the bequest it transmissible to the personal 
representative of the legatee, and will pass by his will. If ex¬ 
ecutors omit to pay l^cies at the expiry of one year after tl» 
rie^ of the testator, legatees are entitlM to interest from that 
pmod. In the event or deficiency of assete to pay the debts, 
all die general legacies must be proportionally abated; and if 
the legatees have been paid, and debts in excess of the residue 
tppmt, they must refund rateably.* If a legatee die in the Ufe- 

* Aspa dac jnscy. as rf a meet ef piste, mutt be psM in full; but It Is 
poetpeasdseteecIsuBiefth* legttee’tcmlltots. 
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But aL,to be paid when he attains the age of twenty-one u a 
vested L; and if the legatee die, his representative is entitl^ 
to it. A ^volous or immoral condition imposed on a l^thu is 
void, and the legatee is entitled to his L. without fulfilling it 
The duty on a II to a child or parent, or to any lineal descen¬ 
dant or ancestor of the deceased, is 1 per cent; to a brothn 
or sister or their descendants, per cent.; to a stranger in 
blood, £to per cent A L. to husband or wife is exempt from 
duty. 

Lega'ti (Lat 'sent with a mess^’) were among the Romans 
originally ambassadors or commissioners chosen by the senators 
from their own nnmber, but especially, in the time of the republic, 
the chief ofiicecs of the generals in command, who appointed 
them, with the sanction of the Senate, and for whom the L. 
acted during their absence. Pompey, when in Asia, had fifteen 
L., and three is the smallest number ever mentioned as em¬ 
ployed. During the Empire, legatsu chiefly meant a governor 
sent into a province by the Emperor. It is now a title given by 
the Roman Curia not only to its ambassadors, but also to many 
archbishops. There must, therefore, be distinguished two 
classes of L.—£. nati, and L. dati, or missi. L. nati (* by birth') 
are those who hold certain archbishoprics to which the legate- 
ship is permanently attached. These had originally the same 
power as papal legates generally, but from the i6th c. this has 
been so diminished that they properly retain only the bare title. 
To L. dati or missi (‘sent’) belong:—(i) Delegates, intrusted 
with full powers for a specif mission; (2) Apostolic Nuncios, 
who are bound to execute the orders of the Pope according to 
his mandate, and who possess jurisdiction in the provinces as¬ 
signed to them, having authority to decide the ordinary casus 
reservati (‘reserved eases'), and to grant indulgences for more 
than one hundred days, but less than one year; (3) Z. a lalere 
('from the side’), cardinals delegated by tlie Pope, who appear 
as his actual representatives, and possess many of the highest 
prerogatives. From the L. a latere ordinarii are distinguished 
the extraordinarU, who are commissioned to act in individual 
cases of importance, as in calling a council, or on an embassy 
to a sovereign. 

Lega'to (Ital.). A musical term for a smooth, connected 
manner of singing or playing an instrument; it is opposed to 
Staccato. 

lie'gend (Lat. Icgenda,' to be read ’), a term applied originally 
to portions of Scripture, later to other writings of religious in¬ 
struction, appointed to be read in the public services of the 
Church or to the monks in their refectories. Theoretically, at 
least, the term was one of the widest comprehensiveness, and 
might be expected to cover every variety of composition and every 
sliade of merit—good, bad, and indifferent. Written by monks 
for monks, it was natural, however, that l^ebds Aould deal 
mainly with matters ecclesiastical, with hagi^ogy, as the Ziiri 
Lectumarii; with martyrdoms, as the L^ri Passsenales; or with 
the ’clean’ or monastic life, as the Old English Aneren Xmk, 
composed in the 12th or 13 th c. for the edification at the nunsdf 
Tarente in Dorsetshire. The Pita S. AntonH, of Athanasius, 
and the Pita Patrum of Gregory of Tours, ara among the earliest 
productions of the kind, and these let forth a flood ofless genuine 
imitations. From Greece were imported into France and Italy 
legends, the authors of which, familiar with the fictions and fables 
of the Eut, composed their works in the spirit of a romance, 
and which acted powerfully on the more sober narratives of the 
Western Churcli. But another and a stronger influence was at 
work. Legends, guarded by no canon, could scarcely escape that 


wald, lung of the £. Angles, to establish in the self-same church 
one altar to Christ and another to devils, which perpetuated the 
Saturnalia in the sports of Qiristmas, and has Ktamed the <dd 
phallic and fire worslups in a hundred observances that, thongii 
crown harmless and meaningless, still Unger on amongst us. As 
m popular folklore the hammer of Thor and the tridmt of Siva 
hotb came to be identified with the cross of Chrlltianity, so in ^ 
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the Slati have tiansfeired the attributes of Perun, the god of 
thunder, to the prophet Ilya (Elijah), and of bis mother Per- 
cunatele, or of Lada, the counterpart of Freyja to the Blessed 
Virgin; the god of Bevundf is simply Woden under a different 
title; and the dramatis ^rsma of Grimm's Breihtr FroUcBs 
Adi/miures reappear in Uie Alsatian version as Christ and St 
Peter. A more innocent cause of that blending of truth and 
fiction which presents itself in legends was the^ndness of the 
pious monks for fastening on saints, real or created for the occa¬ 
sion, every story of antiquity or chivalry that could, they fancied, 
either ‘point a moral or adorn a tale,' much as we attribute a 
bm-mot to Sydney Smith or Theodore Hook. Of this tendency 
Barkusm and Josaphat (q. v.) presents a striking instance, as 
through it the founder of Buddhism has actually won his way into 
the calendars of the Eastern and Western Churches. From these 
combined causes many legends, originally intended for historical, 
gradually became the very reverse of history; legends in general 
fell into disrepute; and the terms L. and Itgendary came to hold 
their present significations of ‘falsehood* and ‘untrustworthy.' 
True, many legends enshrined unquestioned facts; others, like 
those of Christopher, or of Augustine and the Child by the sea¬ 
shore, were beautiful allegories ; but then it was so easy for 
assaiLnuts of that Church which had adopted these legends to 
point out that this was false, or that was only true of another 
than him of whom it was told, that such and such stories were 
monstrous or obscene; so convenient to confound tlie Church's 
literature with her dogmas, that legends, and especially or ex¬ 
clusively corrupt legends, were brought by those assailants into 
a prominence, and represented as possessing a coherent unity 
which the Church herself had never intended or appointed they 
should hold. Here it is impossible to mention more than a very 
few of the principal collections of legends, such being the 
Lrgftida Aurea, or Golden Legend (q. v.), the Ctsta Bemanorwu 
(q. V.), the Flps Sanctorum of Ribadineira (2 vols. Madr. i599- 
ibio). the Acta Sanctorum (q. v.), and the Lives of the Saints, 
by Baring-Gould (15 vols. 1872-77). 

IiCgen'dre, Adrien Marie, a French mathematician, was 
born at Toulouse, September 18, 175*. Through the influence 
of D'Alembert, he early obtained the chair of mathematics in 
the militaiy school at Paris, and in 1783 became a member of 
the Ac.tdeniy. Tn 1787 he was engag^, along with Cassini and 
Mi^chain, ii calcul.1i mg tlie true longitudinal distance between 
Paris aud Greenwich, tlic results of which were published in the 
Expost des ■ , '.lations, fades en France, 6-c. (1792). He was a 
member 01 ihe Bu>eau des Lonntudes, and held important 
posHions as a diieutor of the University, and Examiner in 
I'Ecole Polytechnique. He died at Paris, January 10, 1833. 
His chief works are Fitments de Gtomitrie (1794), Escereises de 
Caicul Inttgral sur divers Ordres de Transcendantes et de Quad- 
ratures (3 vols. 1807), supplemented by his Trade des Fonctions 
EUiptiqua (2 vols. 1827), La Thiorie des Nombres (2 vols. 1830), 
besides some twenty more or less valuable memoirs upon various 
questions in pure and applied mathematics, such as double inte¬ 
grals, the theory of parallels, method of least squares, and attrac¬ 
tions of spheroids and ellipsoids. 

Leger-Lines (Fr. Itger, ‘light') are small lines above or 
below the staves in music, being a continuation of the latter. 

Xie'ehom (It. Lwomd), one of the chief ports of Italy, and 
capital of a province of tiie same name, at the mouth of the 
Calambrone, 62 miles W.S.W. of Florence, and 12 S.S.W. of 
Pisa ly rail It is connected by a canal with the Arno, which 
enters the sea 7 miles farther N., and is itself intersected by 
several smaller canals. The city is regularly and handsomely 
built, but the houses ate high, and the streets narrow and 
gloomy. There are many fine churches and other public edi¬ 
fices, including three hospitals, an observatory, a free libraiy, 
&C., and the suburbs have oeen greatly extended and embellish^ 
of late years. The Jewish syn^ogue, in point of size and rich¬ 
ness, is the second in Europe. The aqueduct and great reservoir 
uw remarkable structures. Near the port is a monument to 
Ferdinand I. L. has an old and new harbour; the latter, the 
more southerly, is capable of receiving vessels of the heaviest 
tonnage, and is overlooked by a lighthouse. On a little island 
s tand s the lazaretto. In 1873 some 11,000 ships of all sizes 
entered the port, the export and import trade amounting in value 
to ;^y,ao o ,CiOft The imports are mainly coal, iron, cutlery, 


petroleum, sugar, codfish, pilchards^ and herrings j the ezpo^ 
straw hats, straw-plaiting, silks, borax, marble, sulphur, fruits, 
and anchovies. Msides the straw-plaiting industri^ there are 
manufactures of oil, soap, tobacco, salt, Rosolio liqueur, &c. 
The port of L. was fie^ and enjoyed many privileges till 1867. 
Many visitors are attracted hiuer by the baths and mineral 
springs. Fop. (1874) 97,096, of whom some 8000 are Jews. The 
earliest notices of L. are of the oth c., and relate to the building 
of a diurch, but the place only began to grow in importance 
after the destruction of the port of Pisa, at the end of the 13th c. 
In the 14th c. it came under the protection of France, and was 
sold to Genoa for 26,000 gold ducat’s in 1407, to be sold bl^ts 
new owners to Florence for 100,000 gold florins in 1421. ^e 
Medici improved its harbour, stren^hened its fortifications, and 
conferred on its inhabitants exceptional privileges. Relipous 
toleration was established, and merchants of all nations flocked 
hither. It was held by the French in 1796-99, retoken by them 
in 1800, and greatly impoverished by forced loans. An Italian 
and British force recovered it in December 1813. The Austrians 
took L. in May 1859, and quelled a slight rising there in 1857. 

Le'gio (from Lat. lego, ‘ I choose') was the name applied in 
the Roman army to a large body of troops, comprising infantry, 
cavalry, and in later times, artillery also. At first, the L. was 
composed exclusively of Roman citizens, but the privilege was 
subsequently extendi, till in the third c. A.D., even barbarians 
were admitted. From its institution by Romi^ till its extinc¬ 
tion under the empire, the L. passed through important changes 
of constitution. These have been referred to five periods, of 
which we may usefully select the third—from B.C 300 to B.C. 
107—for fuller representation. Four L. were levied yearly, two 
being assigned to each consul, and each L. usually contained 
from four to five thousand men. Polybius thus marshalled in 
three lines a L. 4000 strong: Hastati, 1200 in number, youths 
in the first bloom of manhood, formed the first line; Principes, 
also 1200 in number, men in the full vigour of life, formed the 
second line; and Triarii, 600 in number, experienced veterans, 
formed the third line. These three bodies were each divided 
into ten maniples or companies. There were also 1000 Velites, 
who acted as light-armed skirmishers, and were distributed 
equally among the Hastati, Principes, and Triarii. The cavalry, 
300 in number, were divided into ten turma, or squadrons of 
thirty men each, and each turma into three de^riet of ten men 
each. The chief ofliceis of the L. were the military tribunes, 
of whom at this time there were six, and under them were sixty 
centurions, and sixty optionee, or lieutenants. The Hastati', 
Principes, and Triarii wore armour, consisting of shield, helmet, 
breastplate, and greave, and their offensive weapons consisted of 
a sword, and heavy javelins. In place of the latter, however, 
the Triarii carried pikes. Two of the bravest men in e«u:h 
maniple were appointed standard bearers, and each L. bad its 
silver eagle. The L. were originally numbered in. tlie order in 
which they were raised ; and some derived titles from the deities, 
under whose patronage they were placed, the countries where 
they liad been levied, the scene of their most brilliant achieve¬ 
ments, &c. 

Lo'gion, The Thundering' (Lat. Itgio fidmisuirix), was a 
name supposed to have been given to a Roman legion in con¬ 
nection with a well-known legend. In the war with the Mar- 
comanni A.D. 174, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and his anny 
were on the eve of perishing from thirst, when a sudden out¬ 
burst of thunder and lightning accompanied with rain relieved 
the Romans, and terrified their foes. Christian writers repre¬ 
sented that the deliverance had lieen miraculously vouchsafed to 
the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the imperial army, suid 
the incident became the subject of a famous historical contro¬ 
versy. See Lardner’s Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, chap. xv. 

Xmgion of Honour, a French order, founded under the 
Consulate by a law of May 19, 1802, as a recompense for Ml 
services rendered to the state. With the First Consul for its ex 
oficio Grand Master, it consisted of a Grand Council of seven 
members, presided over by a Grand Chancellor, and of sixteen 
territorial cohorts, each of which had its centre, master, re¬ 
venues, and council of administration, and was composed of 7 
grand officers, 20 commandants, 30 officers, and 350 legion- 
aries--in all 6512. This number was sul»equently augmented; 
the title legionary was replaced by chevalier; a fifth and 
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■uperior grade wu established, that of the Grand Cordon; and 
two great schools for the daughters of members of the legion 
were founded March 39, 1809. The decoration consisted of a 
five*rsyed star, bearing the imperial effigjr and eagle> and sur¬ 
mounted by the imperial crown. At the Restoration the title 
of .commandant was changed to commander, and of grand 
cor^n to grand cross, while the eSar of Henri IV. was substi¬ 
tuted for Napoleon's, and the fleurs-ae-lis replaced the eagle, to 
make way themselves for the tricolor in 1830. By a law of 
January 23 , 1852, the decoration was restored to its original 
form, except tluit it bore the head of Napoleon III., utd the 
legion itsdf was reconstituted on afresh basis. In 1843 there 
him been 49,417 members, tmt this number was now dimmished 
by the creation of but one fresh chevalier for every two deceased. 
Ihe grand crosses were limited to 80, grand officers to 160, com¬ 
manders to 400, and officers to 2000—exclusive of the imperial 
family and of foreigners, the latter being merely ‘admitted,' not 
‘recmved,* and consequently taking no oath. Pensions of from 
250 to 5000 irancs, conferred on disabled members, are defrayed 
out of the revenues of the order, which were greatly augmented 
by Lottis-Piulippe. The Palace of the Legion, erected in 1786 
for the Prince de Salm, was burnt by the Communists, 23d May 
1871. 

Legitim, or Baima’ Fart of Gear, a Scotch law term, 
denoting the share of the Goods in Communion (q. v.) legally 
falling to the children on the death of their father. The claim 
of L. may be excluded by giving the children a provision in an 
antenuptial contract of matriage, under the name of L. A pro¬ 
vision in a contract of marriage excluding the claim, without 
making any other provision for the children, would be inopcmtive 
against them. A father may, however, frustrate the claim by a 
conversion of his moveable estate into heritage. A child claim¬ 
ing L. must collate (see Collation) any separate provision re¬ 
ceived from the father, and all considerable sums of money ad¬ 
vanced to die child must also be collated, unless on account of 
education. See Jos RblictjC, Dead’s Part. 

Leeit'inuusy. See Bastard and Bastardy ; for Scotch 
law, Bastardy, Declarator of, and Bastardy, Gift 
OF. 

Legitima'tioii. The doctrine of the law of England is that 
' once a bastard always a bastard.' Scotch and foreign law allow 
L. by the subsequent marriage of the parents. If, however, 
there was a legal obstacle to the marriage of the parents at the 
date of the child's birth, their subsequent marriage will not make 
the child legitimate. When, again, another marriage has inter¬ 
vened between the date of the birth and the marriage of the 
parent, it was doubted whether L. took place; but it has been 
decided that it does. The rights, however, of children bom 
legitimate cannot be set aside % the L. of a bastard. A child 
bom illegitimate in England of parents domiciled there at the 
time of its birth, would be le(^timated by the subsequent marriage 
of its parents in England, if at the date of the marriage they were 
domiciled in Scotlud, or in qny other country in which the prin¬ 
ciple of L. /rr suisfguttts MOtHmciiium is recognised. If, how¬ 
ever, the parents were domiciled in England at the date of the 
marriage, the fact that the marriage was constituted in Scotland 
would not have the efiect of L. A child legitimated ptr tub- 
sequent matrimonUm, cannot succeed to real estate in England. 

Lei^t'iinists sprung into existence as a French political party 
after tlie levolutionaty events of July 1830. They were opposed 
to the claims of Louis-PhiUppe, son of the Due d’Orleans, 
who traced his descent through a bmnch of the Bourbon family 
in a direct line from the second son of Louis XIII., and they 
advocated the cause of Henri, Due de Bordeaux, Comte de 
Chambend, grandson of Charles X. In the French Assembly 
'^eM droit has continued with unwearying faithfulness, under 
every vicissitude, to scheme for the recognition of Henri V., as 
th^ term the representative of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family. After Uie fall of the second empire (see Chambord), 
there seemed Mme likelihood that the L. would be successful in 
restoring the Comte to his throne, no fewer than 280 deputies 
having presented him with a programme of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, to whirffi they asked his signature. His claim to ‘divine 
right' gave his party no practical chance for recommending him 
to the .coimtry. In the Assemblies of the Republic the L. are 
not mmerically important, but they exendie conriderable power 
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by combining at times with the Bonapartists and Orleanlits 
to thwart tm democratic aima of the eiti gauche and centrt 
gauehe. 

Xiflgma'lBO, a town of N. Italy, province of Verona, 35 miles 
S.S.E. of Verona by raiL It lies in a swampy rice distnet, is 
of some strategic importance, and has leather and straw-hat 
industries. P^ (1874) i 3 » 3 S 5 -’“Anot'^«r Italian town of the 
same name, rf niiles N.W. of Milan, has several interesting 
churches, containing rare pictures. It was the scene of a great 
victory won by the Milanese over Friedrich Barbarossa, 29th 
May 1176. Pop. (1874) 6685. 

Legs, Homan, an often used as heraldic charges, and may 
be naked, booted, or in armour, and couped (cut off smoothly) 
or erased (with a ragged edge) at the thigh. The leg {janihe 
or gatnbe) of an anin^ is a common crest. 

Legume, the fruit of a leguminous plant— e,g., the pod of 
the pea. It consists of a single carpel which splits into two 
halves, not only along the ventral suture (as is the case in die 
allied fruit called a tollicle), but also along the dorsal suture; 
the seeds are attached to the ventral suture. A variety called a 
Lomentum is constricted above and below each seed, breaking 
into separate pieces when ripe at these several constrictions. 

Legu'min, or Vegetable Csusein, is an azotised product 
and essential part of the seeds of leguminous and some other 
plant. It may be procured in solution from kidney-beans and 
peas, by bruising them in a mortar with cold water and straining, 

Legumlno'ess, a very extensive and important natural order 
of Dicotyledonous plants dispersed through all parts of the 
world, but more especially abundant in tropical countries, and 
ranging from lowly annual weeds to gigantic trees. It is divided 
into three large sub-orders, viz., Papihonacea, of which the bean 
and the pea are examples; CasalpiMte, represented by cassia, 
bauhinia and ceratoiiia; and Mimosem, including the acacias, 
mimosas, &c. The order embraces many valuable medicinal 
plants, such as those yielding senna, kino, copaiva, balsams of 
Fern and Tolu, tamarind gums arabic and tragacanlh, &c.; 
important dyes, as indigo and logwood ; many valuable timbers, 
as rosewood ; numerous staples of human and c,ittle food, as 
peas, beans, haricots, vetches, clovers, &c. The properties of 
the order are in general wholesome, although it contains some 
poisonous species—laburnum. The leaves of various spe¬ 
cies of the sub-order Aftmojfte display a peculiar irritability when 
touched ; this is particularly instanced in the case of M, eststth'a 
and pudiea, commonly called ‘ sensitive plants.’ 

Leb, the chief town of the province of Ladakh or Middle 
Thibet, which now forms part of the State of Cashmere, in 
feudatory connection with the Brirish Government of India. It 
is situated on the right bank of the Indus,' hidden amid the 
ranges of the W. Himalayas, 11,278 feet above the sea, and 
210 miles due N. of Simla. A British Commissioner rerides 
here, to administer justice, &c., conjointly with a Ca^mere 
official. L. has great commercial importance, as the centre 
where trade caravans from Yarkund and Thibet meet, to 
separate ^ain on their w» towards different parts of Cashmete 
and the Funjaub. In 1873 the trade was registered to the 
value of Lijj,oao. The imports from the N. are gold, silk, a 
drug called charas, and paskmma or shawl wool; from India, 
cotton-piece goods, tea, brocades, spices and sugar. Fop. 9000, 
—^An European trading company now (1877) goes direct into 
Yarkund, under the enterprising direction of Mr. RusieU. 

Lelb'nitzi, properly Leibnits, Gottfiried Wilhelm, Frei¬ 
herr von, one of the greatest of German th^os, was bom 
July 6, i64iS, at Leiprig, where his father w» professor in tte 
university. After studyuig here for two vcRrs, he removed to Jena 
in 1663, and the same year published his &alt printed treatise, De 
Prine^ Individui, which was followed three yesrs later by his 
Dissertatio de Arte Comiutatoria, a work containuw philoso¬ 
phical mcttlations upon mathematics and a univetiu language. 
In 1666 he applied at Leiprie for his doctor’s degree, which 
was refused him on account of his youth. This induced bto to 
leave his native place and goto Altdorf, where he presented his 
thesis {De Catibtu pteplexu in ^re) and graduatM. He tlm 
visited Nurembem, where he applied hknutf to chemist^, or 
rather aUdtenqr* to 1667, on the mvitatkm dt Baton von Boyne- 
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burg, the prime minister of the Elector of Mainz, he took np 
his residence at Frankfurt, where he was much engaged in legal 
and diplomatic business. In 1672 he was sent on a dipiomado 
errand to Fari^ and here he spent the greater part of the next 
four years, acting in the capacity of a councillor of the court 
of Mainz. In 1673 he visited England, made the acquaintance 
of Newton, Wallis, Boyle, Oldenburg, and other cdebrities, 
and was elected a member of the Koyal Society of London. 
His connection with Mainz terminated with the'life of the elec¬ 
tor in 1676: and he left Faria, accepting the invitation of the 
Duke of Hanover to fix his residence in the Hanoverian capital. 
On his way he made a detour through England and Holland, 
visiting Spinoza at the Hague. Henceforward he made Hanover 
his home, filling numerous political and literary offices under 
Dukes Toharm Friedrich, Ernst August, and Georg Ludwig (after¬ 
wards George I. of England). He was employed by the first to 
write the Iristory of uic House of Brunswick, a task which he 
never completed, but which directed his attention into many 
collateral enquiries in politics and philology. Nor did he con¬ 
tent himself with historical records; but speculated upon ithe 
origin of tlie globe and the evidences of Geology (q. v.). These 
speculations arc given in hU posthumous work Protogaa (Gdtt. 
1749). For three years (1687-90) he travelled through Germany 
and Italy, visiting the principal libraries in search of material for 
his projected work. After his return he was busily engaged in 
arranging his varied treasures; but much of his time was taken 
up, ill diplomatic and ecclesiastical business. Thus in 1700 he 
went to Berlin with a view of more closely uniting Hanover ^d 
Biandcnburg, and while there powerfully aided in establishing 
the Academy o( Sciences. He was elected perpetual president; 
and in the first volume of the transactions (Miicellanea Berolin- 
tiuia, 1710) appear papers by him upon a vast variety of 
subjects—mathematics, physics, chemistry, poetry, arclisology, 
&c, L, took a lively interest in everything relating to educa¬ 
tion ; and promoted a plan for the union of the Komish and 
Lutheian lurches, entering into negotiations, whidi, though 
encouraged by the courts of Hanover and Berlin, proved 
abortive. It was after his settlement in Hanover that his philo- 
sopliy was gradually matured and systematised. His Medita- 
tionts dt Cognttunu, Veiitate, et Idris appeared in 1684, and in 
l 6 gf he puhlished a short and able criticism of Locke’s famous 
essay 011 the Human Understanding. A fuller and more formal 
reply he . oiupiled !..ter, but did not publish at the time on 
account of l.ocke's death in 1704. It is contained in his most 
important ■ iiosophical work, Nouveaux Essais sur FEnttnde- 
mmt Ettniuin, publisiied by Rospe in 1767. The second in 
importance of his works is Hat ' Thiodieie (1710), which was 
written avowedly to refute Baylu’s sceptical views, and still 
occupies a foremost place in the literature of theology. His 
speculations drew him into a controversial correspondence with 
Samuel Clark, in the midst of which he died, November 14, 
1716. As a mathematician, L. is celebrated as the independent 
discoverer of the methods of the diiTerential calculus; and in this 
connection was embroiled in a discussion with Newton, or ratlier 
Newton’s friends, regarding the claims of each to priority. The 
main features of his philosophical system are given under the 
articles Monad and Oitimjsm. His works were published by 
Dutens in 6 vols. in 1768; and in 1840, his philosophical work^ 
published originally by ^spe, were re-published by Erdmann. 
A collected ^itiou was begun by Pertz (ii vols. 1843-62); 
another, by Klopp (S vols, 1864-^). See Guhrauer, G. tV. 
Frriktrr van L. Mine Biop^aphie (Bresl. 2 vols. 1846; trans¬ 
lated into English by Mackie, Boston, 1845). 

IieioM'tAr (Lat Legimis caslra), the county town of Leices¬ 
tershire, England, on the Soar, 29 miles N.N. W. of Northamp¬ 
ton by nil. It has many fine churches, of which Sir G. G. 
Scott restored St Mury'i (i860), and erected St Andrew’s 
(1862) and St Matthew’s (1867). Otlier edifices are the Guild¬ 
hall, Com Exchange, Museum, Alderman Newton’s School 
(1865), Wigston’s Hospital (rebuilt 1866), and the Trinity Hos¬ 
pital L. has made npid commercial progress during the last 
twenty yean The staple industry, the manufacture of hosiery, 
employed, in 18^4, 4707 weavers; and bootmaking, worsted 
and cotton spinning, brewing, tanning, lacemaking, ironfound¬ 
ing, the manufacture of fann implements, &c., are largely carried 
on. Pop. (1871) 95,2aa L. returns two members to Parlia- 
It it a place of great antiqnity—the capital of the 
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Coritani, and the Roman Eariti was the scene of th^ parlia¬ 
ments ; and sustained sieges by the Danes (886), William Rufus 
(to88), and Prince Rupert and Fairfax (1645). Richard III, 
slept here, at the Blue Boar Inn, the night before Bosworth 
Field (1485); and Cardinal Wolsey diea at the now ruined 
abbey of St. Mary de Pratis (15^). 

Leicester, Bohert Dudley, Earl 0^ fifth son of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, was bom in 1531. On Eliza¬ 
beth’s accession in 1558 he became her prime favourite. She 
showered honours, offices, and gifts upon him. His wife, Amy 
Robsart, died in 1560 under suspicious circumstances, L. being 
thought to aspire, not without encouragement, to the hand of the 
queen. To allay suspicion, Elisabeth pioposed L. as the husband 
for Mary Queen of Scots, who did not approve the choice. In 
1575 lie entertained Elizabeth at Kenilworth for seventeen days, 
at a cost of £ 6 o,txx). In 1576 he privately married the Countess 
of Essex. On the news reaching the queen, he incurred, but only 
temporarily, her displeasure. He was military commander in 
the Netherlands 1585-87, and at Tilbury 1588. A successful 
intr^er and clever courtier, he was devoid of solid ability and 
of principle, and was an incapable soldier. He died at Corn- 
buiy in Oxfordshire, 4th September 1588. See Froude’s History 
of England, 

Leices'tenhire, an inland county of England, is bounded 
N. by Nottinghamsh’re, N.£. by Lincolnshire, E. by Rutland, 
S.E. by Northamptonshire, S.W. by Warwickshire, and N.W. 
by Derbyshire. Area, 7^ sq. miles: pop. (1871) 269,311. 
The surface is almost wholly occupied by undulating hills, the 
highest of which is Bardon Hill (853 feet) in the N.W. portion 
uf the county, which, though now bare of trees, still retains the 
name of Chamwood Forest. The formation is New Red Sand¬ 
stone, with the exception of the Great Oolite and Lias in the 
K,, the cualfieUis of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and some isolated hills 
of mountain limestone. L. is watered by the Soar, a tributary 
of the Trent, has a mild, dry climate, and a loamy soil. In 
1876 tlicrc were 103415 acres under com crops; 24,667 under 
green crops : 34,010 under clover, sanfoin. and grasses in rota¬ 
tion ; and 293,247 in permanent pasture, exclusive of heath or 
mountain land; also 17,917 horses, 128,088 cattle, 428,155 
sheep, and 25,438 swine. I’he chief crops were barley, wheat, 
oats, beans, turnips, mangold, potatoes, and hay. Most of the 
cheese known as Stilton is made at the dairy farms round 
Mellon Mowbray. The county returns four members to Parlia- 
niciit. 'fhe chief towns are Leicester (q. v.), Asiiby-de-la- 
Zouch, Bosworth, Market Ilarborough, Lutterworth, and Melton 
Mowbray. L. is rich in Roman remains—roads, stations, and 
tumuli—and Jias besides the ruins of three castles and five abbeys 
and nunneries. 

Leigh, a manufacturing town of England, in Lancashire, 7i 
miles S.W. of Bolton by nul. The staple industry is the silk 
manufacture, but it also possesses extensive iron-foundries, cotton- 
factories, breweries, and flour-mills. There are large collieries 
in the vicinity. Pop. of parish (1851) 5206; (1871) 33,592. 

Leigh'ton, Alexander, born in Edinburgh in 1568, studied 
at Leyden, where he obtained a medical diploma, and at Edin¬ 
burgh, where he became Professor of Moral Philosophy (1603), 
came to London (1613), and, having ffiiled to obtain the licence 
of the College of Physicians to practise as a doctor, accepted 
the lectureship of a Calvinist meeting-house. In 1629 he had 
printed in Holland An Appeal to the Parliamestl, or Zion’s PUa 
against the Frelacie, in which the prelates were denounced as 
men of blood, episcopacy as antichrist, and the queen as a 
daughter of Heth. For this he was arrested, February 29,1630, 
brought to trial, June 4, and sentenced to be degraded from the 
ministry, whipMd, pilloried, and branded with a double S.S. 
(‘sower of sedition’), to have his ears cut off, and bis nose 
slit, to pay a fine of £10,000, and to be imprisoned for life. 
He escaped, but was recaptur^, and, after undergoing this 
barbarous punishment, lay in the Fleet Prison until released by 
the Long Parliament (1640), which ako voted, but never paid 
him, ;^6ooo, and made him keeper (1642) of Laud’s palace at 
Lambeth, at that time a State prison. He is said to have died 
insane, either in 1644 or 1649.—Bobert L., ‘the saintly 
archbislu.p,’ son of the above, is variously stated to have been 
bom at Edinburgh or London, in 1611 or 1613. He certainly 
entered the university of the former city in 1627, took his M.A. 
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In 1631, resided for some years with relatives at Domd in France, 
where daily intercourse with Catholtes widened his views and 
sympathies, aiid returning to Scotland, was ordained to the 
ministry of Newbattle, near Edinburgh, in December 1641. 
L.’s dislike to the Covenant, his non-attendance at the meetings 
of his presbytery, and his truest to be allowed to preach hot 

* to the times' but * for eternity,’ are recorded in the records of 
the Fresbytery <or Dalkeith and of the Newbattle kirk-session 
(published in vol. i v. of the Proceedings of the Society ofAntimcasies 
in Scotland). He joined the * Engaf^ment Party ’ ior the king in 
1C48, corresponded actively with English episcopalians, ana in 
Kebruaiy 1653 finally resigned hb cure, but was notwithstanding 
elected in the same vear Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
In this post, and this onlv, L. seems to have found rest. He 
preached the truths of Christianity, leaving others to settle its 
disputes ; by a vuit to Cromwell he procured a grant of increased 
funds to his university ; and won the respect of the roost different 

arties. But at the Restoration he was called on through his 

rother. Sir Elisha L., a secret convert to Catholicism, to accept 
a mitre, and choosing Dunblane, the poorest and smallest see 
of Scotland, was consecrated December 15, 1661. Too liberal 
for the narrow, too yielding for the hard times on which he was 
thrown, L, spent the next eleven years in fruitless endeavours to 
counteract or undo the work of Sharp and Lautkrdale, to heal 
divisions, and to restore within his diocese more frequent services 
and}celebrations. Twice he repaired to the court of Charles, in 
1665 and 1669, the second time to tender his resignation, but in 
place of its acceptance he found himself translated to the archi- 
episcopate of Glasgow. Two years more of heartsick struggles 
with the intolerance of evil times, and he retired from the unequal 
contest, first to Edininitgh, then in 1674 to Broadhurst in Sussex, 
the residence of his sister, Mrs. Lightwater. Here he lived, 
busied only with study, prayer, and meditation, until his de.ath, 
which took place during a visit to London in an inn in Warwick 
Street, June 26, 1684. L.’s influence, unfortunately so small 
on his own times, has been great on posterity. His ' golden ’ 
Commentary on the First Ffistle of St, Peter is marked by a 
thorough Scottish metaphysical faculty, lit up by pleasant 
humour, and has won the admiration of men of all shades of 
opinion, from Doddridge to Coleridge, forming as it docs the 
basis of the latter's Atds to Reflection. And his Sermons and 
Pntlectiones Thedlogieee are only less valuable. Editions of his 
works have been published in 1808,1819,1825,182S, and by the 
L. Club, the lost volume of their series appearing in 1875. Sec 
the account of Ij. in Bishop Buniet’s History of his Ovm Times. 

Leightoii, Frederick, A.B.A., an English artist, was 
Imm at Scarborough, 3d December 1830, studied at Rome, 
Berlin, and Frankfurt, and produced his first finished pic¬ 
ture, ‘Ciniabue Finding Giotto Drawing in the Fields,' at 
Brussels in 1848. After further study at Paris, Frankfurt, and 
Rome, he sent to the Royal Academy in 1855 the large picture 

* Cimabue,’ ^presenting the triumphal procession in Florence 
of the master’s picture ' Madonna,' a work that produced a great 
imjpression in England, and was at once purchased by the Queen. 
Ibis was followed in rapid succession by a brilliant series of 
classical, scriptural, and dramatic work’, which have earned for 
him an honourable place in the first t. nk of English painters. 
Among the drief of these are 'The Triumph of Music’ (i8j6), 
'Scene from Romeo and Juliet’ (1858), 'Capri—Sunrise’ 
{i860), 'Michael Angelo Nursing his Dying Servant’ (1862), 
‘Dante in Exile’ (18^), 'Syracusan Bride leading Wild Beast 
to the Temple of Diana' (1866), ' Actxa’ (1868), 'St. Jerome* 
(his diploma work, 1869), ' Hercules Wrestling with Imath for 
the Body of Akestis’ (1871), 'Weaving the Wreath’ (1873), 
'Moorish Garden; a Dream of Granada’ (1874), 'Daphne- 
phoria’ (1S76), and 'the Music Lesson' (1877). In 1S77 he 
produMd his remarkable essay in sculpture, 'An Athlete Wrest¬ 
ling with a Python,’ which was purchased by the Academy from 
the Chantrey Fund for ;f30oa As a punter L. is distinguished 
by strong individual character, and staunch adherence to the tradi- 
tioDS of the schools, especially that of Venice^ 

Imlg;hton-Buzzard (' Buzsard ’ is a corruption of the Fr. 
beem desert, and 'Leighton’of the old Legean-buhr, 'the for¬ 
tress of the legion’), s market-town of England, Bedfordshire, 
4C>i miles N.N. W. of London by the North-Western Railway. 
It bas an old church dating from the 13th c,, a new one, St. 
Anmw*a, erected in t866, a market-house, and a restored Gothic 
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cross. There is some industry in straw-plaiting. Seven fafae 
are held here during the year. Pop. (1871} 4690. 

Iie in'ing fen, a mediatised German house, of which the 
male line became extinct as early as 1220, but was renewed by 
Friedrich of Saarbrliek, grandson of the previous Count, and in 
1317 split into two. In 1799 the head or the chief branch was 
made a Prince. The pouessions of the L, family now form 
arts of Baden, Bayern, and Hessen. Queen Victoria's half- 
rather, Prince Karl '(1804-56), was fother of the present 
Prince Ernst of L. (bora 9u November 1830), captain of the 
royal yacht ' Alberta.’ 

Leinater (Irish GaeL LaiHun, 'a broad-pointed spear,’ nsed 
by the original settlers, according to the legend of the annalists; 
the Her, ‘station,’ is a later Scuidinavian addition), the most 
south-easterly of the provinces of Ireland, is bounded N. by 
Ulster, W. by Connaught and Munster, S. and S.E. by St. 
George's Channel, and £. by the Irish Sea. Its greatest length 
from N. to S. is 137 miles, and from £. to W. 83 miles; area, 
7619 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 1,339,451. L. is mountainous in 
the K., especially in Wicklow. Wi& the exception of isolated 
peaks and hilly tracts, the rest forms a plain intersected hy 
numerous rivers, and in the N. diversified with lakes. The chief 
rivers are the Dee, Boyne, Liffey, Slaney, and Barrow (with 
its affluents the Nore and Suir). The Shannon separates it from 
Connanght. The main industries are tillage, cattle-breeding, 
and linen manufacture. From 1841 to 1871 the pop. of.L. 
decreased on the average i 4 per cent, per annum. L. com¬ 
prises twelve counties. See irelanu. 

Lei'pa, or Bohmisch Leipa, an old town of Bohemia, 
Austria, on the Pulsnita, 46 miles S.E. of Dresden by rail, has 
cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures. Pop. (1869) S514. 

Leipoa, the aboriginal name of a bird belonging to the 
family Megafodida, jmccmMox to Australia and New Guinea, and 
called by the colonists the native pheasant. The only species 
known is L. ocellata, which very much resembles a jiheasant, ex¬ 
cept that it lacks the long tail of the latter. The L. inhabits 
sandy plains, where it builds a enrions mound-like nest, about 
3 feet high and 8 feet in diameter. The lower part of the nest 
is very hard, and this, added to the fact that ants are always 
numerous near it, gives the nest very much the appearance of an 
ant-hill. The L. Inys about a dozen eggs, and if these are 
removed, it will continue, like the common domestic hen, to lay 
fresh ones. 

Leip'zig, after Dresden the largest city in the kingdom of 
Saxony, is situated in an extensive plain, near the confluence of 
the small rivers Elster, Pleisse, and Parthe, by which it is in part 
intersected, 65 miles W.N.W. of Dresden by raiL It is, after 
Hamburg, the most important commercial town in Germany, 
is the imperial centre of the book trade, and the seat of the 
supreme commercial tribunal for the Empire, and of one of the 
oldest and most renowned universities in Europe. The interior 
of the city is somewhat irregular and dingy, dating mainly from 
the 17th and i8th centuries. It is girt by five handsome modem 
suburbs, now forming a continuous belt, from which it it sepa¬ 
rated by the Promenades, a chain of fine gardens and shady 
walks, occupying the place of the old fortifications. Along the 
line of the Promenades are several fine squares, as the Augustus 
Plata (on which are many of rite finest buildings), Fl&cher 
Plata, and Koas Plata, while the suburbs are ornamented the 
I.dhT8 Garten, Rosenthal, Johannesthal, Johanna Park, &c. 
The finest buildings are the Augusteum, the seat of the Univer¬ 
sity, built by Geutebruck, after Schinkel’s designs, in 1836; the 
new theatre, an ornate imposing edifice in Renaissance style^ 
designed by Langhaus, and 0|>ened in 1868; tlie museum, a 
handsome work by Lange (1858), containing rich eolleetions of 
plaster casts, eng^vings, and pictures, and among the latter 
four celebrated landscape by Calame; the large i^isteidmig, 
originally a dtadel, in which took place Luthere disputatiba in 
1519, but now us^ as a barrack; and the rathhaus, of date 
1556, occupying one side of the Markt Plata, near the cenbre 
the city. Of the few good churches, the most notable are !^ 
Nicolaikirche, a Gothic structure dating from 1525, andHiOi^ui* 
kirche, consecrated in 1496, ana centring a beantiiiil mafbla 
altu. L. has a municipiu hospital (tSit), a physiological insti¬ 
tute, a botanic garden, and a conservatory of musics now taideed 
among the first in Europe. The univemty (Protetfnnt) Is^ 
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most important in Germany in rmpect^of attendance, having, in 
1876, 156 professors and teachers, and 2935 students, of whom 
I171 were studying jurisprudence, 9S9 philosophy, 428 medi* 
cine, and 337 theology. It was mnded in 1409, and has a 
library of 150,000 vou. and 2000 MSS., while Ae city has 
another of 100,000 vols. and 3000 MSS. As a centre of book¬ 
selling and publishing, L. ranks next to London and Paris. In 
1871 there were 249 book firms, 2i book-commission merchants, 
and 114 publishers, most of whom had their own printing estab¬ 
lishments. Publishers throughout Germany have book dep6ts 
herej and packages of new works pour daily into the city, to be at 
once circulated again. The German booksellers con^egate in 
great number at the Easter or * Jubilate ’ Fair, and transact busi¬ 
ness at their own Bbrse. L. has an extenave typefounding 
industry and manufacture of chemicals, waxcloth, ether, oils, per¬ 
fumes, musical and scientific instruments, cigars, hats, &c. Three 
celebnited annual fain are held, at Easter, Michaelmas, and New 
Year, and the first two are still attended by a vast concourse 
(some 40,000) of merchants and traders, comprising Jews, 
Greeks, BulgaTians, Armenians, Turks, Persians, and even 
Chinese. Ine staple commodities are fun (;^i,000,000 worth 
yearly), leather, cloth, woollen wares, linens, and glass; and 
transactions are valued annually at £ 10,000,000. A wool market 
is also held for three days in June. Fop. (1875) 127,387. L. 
is said to have been originally a Slavic settlement, its name, 
Lipak, meaning * town of tlie lindens,’ from lip or lapi, ‘ a linden.’ 
It clustered round a castle built by King Heinrich I., and is first 
mentioned in history as a town in 1015. It was fortified in the 
llth c., received v.-trious privileges from Otto the Rich, Mark- 
grafof Meissen, about 1170, and thereafter increased rapidly. 
As early ns 1180 biennial markets, at Easter and Michaelmas, 
were held, and attained great importance in the 15th c. In 
1458 a New-Yciir’s fair was added, and subsequently the privi¬ 
leges of the town were extended by the Emperor Maximilian. 
The L. Cmfcrena between Luther, F.ck, and Karlstadt (1517) 
connects L. with the advance of the Reformation. The town 
was five times besieged and taken during the Thirty Years’ War. 
Tilly took it in 1631, and later the Swedes and the Imperialists 
held it alternately. Its growing commerce was again checked 
by the Seven Years’ War. In and about it took place the great 
battle It L., or ‘ battle of nations,’ between Napoleon with 
180,000 nieti. and an allied force of 300,000, commanded by 
Prince Schw:- rzeubtig, i>lucher. and Bemadotte. After a terrible 
conflict of three days the French were forced to evacuate I.., 
with the loss . - . 3 ,ooo kiliod and wounded, and 30,000 prisoners, 
on the iSth October 1813. See Grcischei, liei/rape mr Gesehuhte 
L.'s (I«ip'.. 1S36); Griihfie,Gesc/iicA/e der StadtL, (Leips. 2 vols. 
1840-42)*; Sparfeld, Chrouik der Stadt L. (Leips. 2d ed. 1851); 
and Zamcke, Die Urkundlkken Qiiellen zur Geschichie der 
Universitat L, (Leips. 1857). 

Leith, after Glasgow and Greenock the chief port of Scot¬ 
land, is situated on tlie S. side of the Firth of Forth, at the 
mouth of the Water of .'Leith, distant 2 miles N.N.K from 
the centre of Edinburgh, with which city it is connected by the 
continuous line of houses in Leith Walk, and by direct railway 
and tramway lines. It lies on low ground, and is divided by the 
Water of L«th into two parts, called North L. and South L, 
(now more correctly West and East L.). The older portions of 
the town are squalid and straggling, although considerable 
improvement has been effected m recent years. The Water 
of Ldth is here crossed by four bridges, and the harbour 
opposite the docks is spanned by an iron bridge worked by 
hydraulic power, and swinging in a single leaf over a waterway 
120 feet in width. This bridge was recently erected by the 
Dock Commissioners at a cost exceeding LytfifX). chiefly to 
carry the railway traffic across the harbour. In South L. are 
extensive links, formerly much used for golfing, and containing 
several mounds raised by Cromwell's soldiers in 1560. The more 
notable buildings are the parish church of St. Mary, built in 
t4S<^ vrtth a modem front and tower; the elegant Anglican 
church of St, James, with a spire and peal of bells, designed by 
Sir G. G. Scott; North L. parish church, with a spire iS^feet 
high, erected in 1814 at a cost of ;^i4,ooo; Trinity House, 
founded in 1555, and rebuilt in 1817; the town-hall (built 1827); 
the Royal Exchange buildings (cost Aifi^ooo), the High School, 
the Cm Exchange, now partly used as a reading room, custom 
bouse, and various banks, and other offices. Facing the shore, to 


the W., is L. Fort, the head-quarters for the Royal Artillery in 
Scotland, with accommodation for 400 men and 150 horses, and 
the Caledonian Railway StaUon, of recent construction, lies be¬ 
tween the Fort and the Shore. The industries of L. are mainly 
distilling, brewing, sugar-refining, the building and repairing of 
ships, flour-milling, engineering, and the making of sail¬ 
cloth, ropes, soap, chemicals, bottles, &c. It is now the 
second port in Scotland for the export of coal. But the prin¬ 
cipal feature of .L. is its splendid Arbour and extensive docks. 
There are (1877) four wet docks, with a total water wea of 26 
acres; the last constructed, the Albert Dock, abne covers lof 
acres. To the E. of the Albert Dock, and on the shore of 
South L., a new wet dock with a centre quay and a water area 
of 16} acres is (1S77) in course of constraction. The reclama¬ 
tion work for this dock and for railway accommodation adjoin¬ 
ing, encloses 110 acres of the seashore, and ample provision 
is made for the public in the way of roads and accesses to the 
shore, &c. There are also several graving docks, of which the 
largest (the Prince of Wales) is 450 feet long, 73 ■wide at the en¬ 
trance, and 24 deep on sill at spring-tide. Two magnificent 
piers, the E. 3530 feet, the W. 3123 feet long, stretch out into 
Ihe Forth, forming delightful promenades, and affording beautiful 
views of Edinburgh and the Fife hills. The trade of L., mainly 
foreign and colgnial, and to a large extent transit, is steadily in¬ 
creasing. In the year ending isth May 1877, there entered the 
port 4279 ves.sels of 919,655 tons (2x30 steamers, of 576,031); 
and cleared, 4275 of 916,5013 tons (2136 steamers of 577418). 
In the same year the tonnage dues on vessels amounted to 
and shore dues on goods (inward and outwara) to 
,^39,820; the total revenue of the port was .^82,570, and expen¬ 
diture (including cost of new wet docks) ,^124,603. Eleven 
years ago (1865) the total revenue was only ;^42,I76. The 
chief imports are grain, timber, flour, guano, bones (for manure), 
tobacco, fruits, wine, cattle, and oil-cake; the exports are coal, 
iron, paper, ale, spirits, &c. The quantity of coM exported in 
the two years ending iSth May 1877 was 607,509 tons. With 
Porlobello and Musselburgh, I., returns one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. (1S71) 44,277. L. is a place o( considerable anti¬ 
quity, reference being made to it in documents of the I2th c. 
It was the chief port in Scotland for several centuries, and was 
under the control of the municipality of Edinburgh till 1833, 
but since then the town lias had its own provost and council, 
while the harbour and ducks have been vested in a corporation 
of commissioners elected by various public bodies of Edinburgh 
and L. 

Leit'meritz (Czech Litamerice), a town of Bohemia, on the 
right bank of the Elbe, which is here spanned by an iron bridge 
597 yards long, 35 miles N.N. W. of Prag, has a fine cathedral 
(founded 1054), six churches, five educational institutions, &c. 
Brewing, salmon fishing, straw plaiting, and agriculture are the 
principal indnstric.s, and large .[uantities of fruit are annually 
exported to Berlin and St. Petersburg. Pop. (1869) 10,023. 

Leit'oruischl, a town of Bohemia, on the Lantschna, an 
aflluent of the Elbe, 88 miles E.S.E. of Prag, has fine cliurches 
and the noble schloss of the ducal branch of the house of Wal- 
stein. The staple industries are the cultivation, spinning, and 
weaving of flax. Pop. (1S69) 6789. 

Lei'trim (Iiish Gael. IJalh-dhruim, ‘the grey ridge’), a 
county of Ireland, province of Connaught, surrounded, except in 
ihe N.W., where it borders on the Bay of Donegal, by Sligo, 
Roscommon, Longford, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Donegal. The 
area is 597 sq. miles, 25 of which are under the larger rivers and 
lakes; the pop, (155,297 in 1841) was, in 1871, 95,562, of whom 
85,974 were Roman Catholics, The S. portion of L is a plain, 
bordered on the W. by the Shannon, studded with small loughs 
and intersected wiilt affluents of that river and the Erne, but the 
rest (two-lhinls of the county) is very mountainous. Ilie cliief 
peaks are Truskmore (2072 feet) in the N., Slieve-an-lcrin 
(1922 feet), and Slieve-na-Killa (1711 feet) in the E. L,, at its 
narrowest part, is nearly cut in two by Lough Allen. The pre¬ 
vailing rock in the S. of L. is limestone, and in the N. sand¬ 
stone ; the soil is fertile only in the S. The main crops are oats, 
potatoe-s and hay. In 1871, 86,738 acres were unaer tillage; 
212,632 in pasture, 3265 plantation, and 66,580 waste, bog, 
mountain, &c. Some of the inhabitants are employed in making 
frieze, coarse woollens, and linen, and in working limestone and 
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Goal. Iron and lead ores are also found in L. There are three 
market'to'wns, ^rrick'on-Shannon (which is also the assise 
town), pop. (1871) 1431; Mohill, pop. (1871) 1062; and Manor* 
Hamilton, pop. (1871) 977. The county has two members of 
Parliament. 1. was conquered by the English in the reign of 
Elisabeth. Brian O'RourK rebelled in 15^ and in tS0 his 
son, Teague O’Rourk, who was not reduced till 1603. 

Lel'and; Charlen Oodfirey, a versatile American writer, 
l>om at Philadelphia, August 15, 1834, graduated at Princeton 
College (1846), travelled m Europe, and atndied at Heidelberg, 
Munich, and Paris, and returning to America in 1848, was called 
tu the t»r (1851). Relmquishing law for literature, he wrote for 
periodicals, and was editor of several American magazines, but 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, in which he saw some 
service, settled in England, where he lias since continued to re¬ 
side. L.*s fame rests chiefly on his Ham BreUmaun's Ballads 
^ parts, 1867-70; complete ed. 1872), written in the broken 
English of a Fennsylvipian German; somewhat similar to which 
is his Pidgin Enfiisk Sing-Song (1876). He is also author of 
two works on the English gypsies, various translations from the 
German, the Egyptian Sketch-Book (1873}; Johnnykin and the 
Coblim (1876), &a 

XitfUtnd, or Xiaylonde, John, the first English antiquary, 
bom in London about 1506, passed from St. Paul's School to 
Christ’s College, Cambri^, where he graduated in 1521 ; after¬ 
wards, at Oxford and Paris, studied, besides Greek and Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, French, Spanish, and Italian; and having 
taken orders, received the living of Popeling in Calais Marches 
(1530), the posts of chaplain and librarian to Henry Vlll., and 
the title 01 King’s Antiquary (1533), with a commission to 
examine all the libraries of the kingdom. For six years he 
travelled through England and Wales, compiling notices of tlie 
towns, castles, and religions houses, catalogues of libraries and 
extracts from the books they contained, with miscellaneous topo¬ 
graphical and historical memoranda. Six more years he spent 
in the task of arranging the mass of material he had thus accu¬ 
mulated, receiving the rectory of Haseley, Oxfordshire (1542), 
and a canonry of King’s College, Oxford (IS43), but his reason 

C ve way; he became perfectly insane in 1550, and died at 
mdon, i8th April 1552. Of his invaluable collections, which 
were dispersed at his death, some have perished, others were 
deposited (1632) in the Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford. Of the 
latter the CommentarU de Seriptoribus BrUannieis, was edited by 
Anthony Hall (3 vols. Oxf. 1709); and the Itinerary vols. 
Oxf. 1710-13 ; 3d ed. 1770) > u"d Ue Rebus Britanmeis Collec¬ 
tanea, by Thomas Heaure (6 vols. Oxf. 1715; 2d ed. 1770). 

XiOlasd, John, SJD., a Presbyterian divine, bom at Wigan, 
in Lancashire, i8th October 1691, was eduaited at Duldin, and 
receiving the pastorate of a congregation in New Row in that 
city (1716), continued to labour there until his death, i6lh 
January He was the author of an answer to Tindal’s 

ChrUttanity as Old as the Creation {1733 ); to Morgan’s Moral 
Philosopher {ijjs), for which Aberdeen University conferred on 
him its doctor’s degree; to Dodwdl’s Christianity not Founded 
on Argument {1742) j and to Bolingbroke’s Letters on History 
(•75*)" He also wrote .4 VUm of the Principal Deisticol WtUers 
in England (i7S4)> tmd 7'he Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation (1762). See the life, by Isaac Weld, pre¬ 
fixed to his posthumous Discourses on Faribus Subjects (4 vols. 
•7b9). 

l»ely. Sir Pet« (Peter van der Paee), u-as bom at 
Soest, Westphalia, in 1618. He was a pupil of the painter 
j In the y«ir following that of Van Dyck's 

OMth,'ne visited England, where he soon fell to portrait-painting, 
following Van Dyck’s popular style. Undisturbed political 
changes around him, he pursued his profession with equal suc¬ 
cess under Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II., by whom he 


king’s taste and the painter’s skill. His portraits trf men are, as 
* vigour: but his ladies, for easy attitude, 


L. died In t68ct 

* to 


Iphigenia.’ 


Lenud'tre, Frddtrio, one of the greatest of French actors, 
was bora at Havre, in July 1798, and studied for two yean 
under Lafon at the Canservedoire. He played at the ‘ Odeon,' 
and ' Comddie,* but found bis proper sphere at the ' Forte-Saint* 
Martin,* where his bril .ant versatile powen gained him the name 
of the Talma du Boulevard, The ease with which he passed 
from the tragic through the airiest comedy to all the phases of 
the eccentric and grotesque, made Urn the great actor of the new 
romantic school of art and poetiy. He emWlied the finest con* 
ceplions of Dumas and Victor Hugo, and among his many lead¬ 
ing parts were ‘Ruy Bias,’ ‘Luertee Borgia,' 'Kean,’ and ' Ro¬ 
bert Macaire.’ L. died 1st February 1876. 

Lfimaa, l,ak& See Geneva. 

Lem'beri' (Polish, Lwow; IM. Leopolis: Fr. Uopol), the 
capital of Galicia, Austria, on the Poltew, 368 miles N.E. of 
Vienna, and 190 miles E. of Cracow by raiL The older part 
of L. is uninteresting, but its seven suburbs make it one of the 
finest towns in Austria. It is the seat of a Catholic, a Greek, 
and an Armenian archbishop, and has twelve monasteries and 
iliirty-one churches, chief of which are the Roman Catholic 
cathedral (1344), in the Gothic style, the Dominican church, and 
the Greek Cathedral of St. George, with the archiepiscopal 
palace. The Rathbaus is modern, and has a tower 262 feet 
high. There are many educational institutions, and a uni¬ 
versity, founded in 1784, which has 1000 students, and a libr.'iry 
of 50,000 volumes. The National Institute, founded by Count 
OssoUnski in 1817, possesses 100,000 volumes, and a large 
museum of paintings and antiquities. L. has a great commis¬ 
sion trade, and manufactures attar of roses, wax-lights and 
lucifer-m.Hchcs, naphtha, paper, and machinery. During the six 
weeks following the 6th of January there is annually held a great 
fair and money-market. L., forineily called Lbwenburg, from 
its founder Lew or Leo Danielwicz, Prince of llalicz, dates 
from 1259. It was taken by Kazimierz Ilf. in 1348, and was 
besieged by the Tartars in 1525, the Russians and Cossacks in 
1556, Kadoezy in 1657, the Turks in 1672, and the Swedes, 
under Karl XII., in 1704. In the first division of Poland it fell 
(1772) to Austria. Pop. (1876) 87,109. 

Lemm'a (Gr. ‘something assumed’) in geometry, is a pre¬ 
liminary proposition, established with a view to facilitate the 
demonstration of a theorem, or the construction of a problem. 

Lemm'ing (Myodcs Lemmus), a genus of Rodentia (q. v.), 
inhabiting N. Europe, and included in the Alurida or Rat 
family. The ears are very small. The feet have haiiy soles, 
and the structure of the fore-feet Is eminently adapted for 
digging in the ground. The tail is extremely short and hairy. 
The teeth number sixteen, and include two incisors, two 
premolars, and four molars in each jaw. The average size of 
the L. is about 6 inches. The colour is dark-brown above, the 
under parts being yellowish-white. The chief interest attaching 
to the L. arises from its periodical migration in immense hordes 
from the interior to the sea, travelling invariably in a straight 
line. If rivers or lakes of considerable breadth intervene, the 
animals swim across; and so destructive are they, that the Roman 
Catholic clergy are accustomed to use a form of exorcism when¬ 
ever they appear in any district. 

XiOm'iuan Eart^ a mineral substance of a clayey consis¬ 
tency, found in the island of Stalimene (ancient Zemsm), and 
used by the Turks as a medicine. Formerly it was dug up an¬ 
nually with considerable ceremony, and stamped with an official 
seal. 

Lem'noB (stDI so-called, and also by its modern name 
Stalimene), is an island in the iEgean Sea, about halfway 
between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont. It is I47 sq. miles 
in area, and its rocks exhibit manifest sigat of volcanic action. 
L. was the fabled residence of Vulcan, who is said to have fallen 
upon ifVrhen hurled by 'angiy Jove’ from heavmt. It had a 
famous labyrinth, and its chief production is a species of red 
earth. See Lemnian Earth. 

Xl^mi'on (Fr. liman, from the Turkish Hmuni.fixA that from 
the Arab, latmun), a fruit which is the produce of Citrus Idtnash 
issm, one of the varieties of Unnseas’ C. mediea, of which othor 
varieties ore the Citron, the Lime, the Sweet 1^, and, in the 
opinion of some ahthorltiea, the Orange alM. According to 
ddph. de Candolle, the L. was unknown to the aheient 
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and Romani, its cultore onljr extending into the W. with the 
conquests of the Arabs. It is now lan^v grown as an article 
of commerce in various countries bordering on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the_ fruit being used extensively in the preparation of 
L.‘jtdct, which is largely employed in the manufacture of lemon¬ 
ade and by calico-printers. Oil of L., expressed or distilled 
from the ft^ peel, serves for flavouring, &c., and from it citric 
acid is prepared. L.'fetl is the outer rind of the frui^, and 
used^ either in a fresh or dried state, for various domestic and 
medicinal purposes llie L. has become naturalised in parts of 
S. America, and in some of the W. India isiands, L, •colound 
expresses the purest ;^ellow without anj' brightness. 

Mediciml Properties of the Z.—L.-juice is administered in 
febrile and inflammatoty aifecUons, and in acute rheumatism, 
but its chief use is as an antiscorWic, its properties as such 
having been ascertained in 1609. It was not, however, till 1795 
that the Admiralty gave a general order for the supply of ll» 
juice to the crews of the navy. 

Lemonade', a cooling pleasant antiscorlnilic beverage pre¬ 
pared by adding sliced lemons and a sufficiency of sugar to 
Doiling water, leaving the mixture till it cools, and then straining 
off the liquor, llie name is also commonly given to an terated 
lieverage (see ASrateo Water) to which a proportion of syrup 
of lemons is added. 


Lemon Grass {Andropogon Sekeenantkus) is a native of the 
deserts of Arabia, Ac., frequent in British gaidens as a stove- 
conservatory plant. The fresh leaves when bruised emit a de¬ 
lightful lemon-lik'* scent, and a fragrant oil known medicinally 
iU Siri-oil is obtained by distillation. A similar .species occurs 
in arid places of the intedor of N. Australia. 

Lempriere, John, L.L., was born in Jersey about I 755 > 
and .studied at Pembroke College, Oxford. In 1788 he pub¬ 
lished the Classical Dictionary, which for many years w.as fami¬ 
liar in the hands of English classical students, but which has 
long been displaced by works more equal to the demands of 
modern schobr'-hip. L. published a Universal Biography in 
1808, and died isi Februa^ 1824. 

Le'mur, the name given to various genera of Strepsirkine or 
lower n'l-nkej s, chiefly inhabiting Madagascar, but also occur¬ 
ring in the E. Archi- 
- pclago. They have, 

as a rule, fox-like 

_ ■ heads. All the feet 

» arc provided with five 

.^'^^^tocs, and the hinder 
usually larger 
than the fore feet. 
* ' The nail of the second 

finger is long and 
, carved. The most 

’ familiar forms are 

^ the ring-tailed L. (Z. 

’ cotta), the red L. (Z. 

ruber), the diadem I- 
{Pro^thecus diadema). 
The Flying Lemnrs 
((}. v.) or Gateopithe~ 
eidee have relations 
rather vmh the Insectivora than with the true L. 
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Lem'nres were the spirits of the departed, believed by the 
-Romans to wander about at night in frightful forms, and terrify 
the living. Their festival, called Lemuria, was held on the 9th, 
Jith, and 13th of May, when certain ceremonies were performed 
with the view of propitiating them. 

Le'na, one of the prinmpal rivers of Siberia, rises near 
Irkutsk, in the mountains that line the N. sliore of Lake Baikal, 
flows_ N.E. for about half its course, tmd then almost due N., 
entering the Arctic Ocean by two main and six minor channels. 
It is 3540 miles long, and its chief affluents are, on the left, the 
Viljul OM Nun, and on the right, the Aldan, Vitim and Olekma. 
The chief towns upon it are Kirensk, Vitimsk, Olekminsk, 
Jakntsk and Schigansk. The L. is by far the greatest trading 
river of £. Siberia, and is open from May till November. 

Len 'c loE , Nison de, the French Aspasia of the 17th c., was 
bom of good family at Paris, 13th May 1616. Her mother 
endeavoured to train her piously; but her father cultivated with 


more success her taste for pleasure. She was singularly beauti¬ 
ful, spoke several languages with ease, excelled in other accom¬ 
plishments, and enjoyed a yearly income of ;fio,ooa When 
seventeen she left the maternal roof, some say under the pro¬ 
tection of Richelieu, others, under that of the Due de Coli^iy. 
It matters not which was first; her intrigues continued for fifty 
years, and with more than fifty loverA In one instance, indeed, 
she remained with an amorous gentleman in the country for 
three entire years ; but such a breach of her own rules was not 
to' be tolerated, and her mob of admirers recalled her to Paris. 
In the case of one family—the Sevignds—she was mistress 
successively to father, son, and grandson. She closed her list 
of successful adorers with Chateauncuf at seventy, but was con¬ 
sidered beautiful when nearly ninety. Of her iwo sons, one, 
ignorant of his parentage, made love to her, and shot himself on 
learning the truth. Despite her character, the best of society 
visited her; auUiors and authoresses were proud to correspond 
with her; and anxious mothers brought their children to her 
home to study society—for manners then took the place of 
morals. Ninon was no worse tlian many ladies of her time— 
only more lieautiful and more distinguished in her connections. 
She died in 1705. There are some genuine letters of hers in the 
works of St Evreniond, but those under her name addressed to 
the Marquis de Sevignd are spurious. See Sardiire’s Vie de N. 
de Z, ; Bret’s Memoire sur N. de Z.; and Voltaire’s Lettre sur 
Mile, de Z. 

Lenkoran', a Russian port on the Caspian, at the month of 
a small stream of the same name, 133 miles S.S. W. of Baku, 
and 20 miles from the Persian frontier, is an important station 
for trade lietween Russia and Persia. Pop. 6000, 

Lennep'. See Wuiterthal. 

Lennep, Jacob van, a great Dutch novelist, bom at 
Amsterdam, 24th March 1802, was the son of David Jacob 
van L,, the philol(^ist, who died in 1853. L. chose the pro¬ 
fession of law and acquired a large practice. After publishing 
at Amsterdam Vaderiandsc/ie lugenden, a collection of heroic 
legends, he produced two successful political comedies. Net dorp 
dan die Grensen, and Het dorp over die Crenten (Amst 1830), 
inspired by the revolution in Belgium at th.at time. Of his sub¬ 
sequent dramatic pieces, which number about thirty, De Vrotme 
van Waardenburg (1859) is the most popular. The list of his 
novels contains more than fifty, of which the best known are De 
Poos van Dekama (Amst. 1837); .Ferdinand Huyck, and De lot- 
genoallen van Klaasje Zevetister (5 vols. ib. 1866). Among his 
other works were'an edition de luxe \I2 vols. 1857-^) of the poet 
Vondel (q. v.); GeschiedenisvanNoord-Netderland (1S65 
and NMands Poem {\%^(>etseq.). L. died August 26, 1868. 'Tlie 
elegant and interesting style of 1.., and liis animated pictures of 
scenes from the national history, have led his countrymen to call 
him the ‘ Walter Scott of Uolla’.d.' 

Lenn'oxtowrx, a post-village of Scotland, in Stirlingshire, 
on the Glazert Water, near the Lennox hills, ii miles N.hTE, of 
Glasgow by rail. It has calico printworks, lime and alum works, 
and, in the vicinity, extensive collieries. Pop, (1871) 391 

Lenocin'ium, a term of English and of Scotch law, more 
commonly used in the latter tiiau in the former, denoting a hus¬ 
band’s connivance at his wife’s adultery. It affords the wife a 
valid defence against an action for divorce on the ground of 
adulteiy. 

Lens (Lat. lens, ‘ a lentil ’) Ls a thin, usually circular, segment 
of glass, or other transparent material, bounded by two surfaces, 
one of which at least must be curved. If parallel rays of light be 
transmitted through such a structure, they in general suffer refrac¬ 
tion, so as toconveige to a point on the other side of the L., or to 
diverge as if radiating from a source of light placed at a point on 
the same side of the I* from which the incident rays approach. 
This optical property divides lenses into two great classes, to the 
first of which the varieties known as the douole convex, plano¬ 
convex, and concavo-convex or meniscus, a diametral section of 
which is crescent-shaped. These make parallel rays converge, 
while the double concave, planoiteoncave, and convexo-concave 
make them diverge. Assuming the L. to be circular, the straight 
line drawn tlirongh the centre perpendicular to the opporirm 
surfaces is the axis of the lens. Now, in accordance with the 
known laws of Optics (q. v.), a ray of light falling upon the 
curved surface of a denser medium, at any angle within certain 
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limib is bent in n^om'the nonnal at the TOint of incidenccb 
Consequently, rays passing through a glass L. will be refracted 
towards the nonnal at the point of ineidehce, and away from the 
normal at the point of emergence. If the L. be double convex 
both normals drawn inwards approach the axis, and hence any 
incident ray will be refracted towards the axis. A pencil of rays 
paialltl to the axis will be made to converge, and those which 
are near the axis, should the bounding surfaces be portions of 
spheres, will approximately converge In one point on the axis 
which is termed the principal focus. If a source of light, there* 
fore, be placed at the focus, the diverging rays which fall upon 
the L. are refracted so as to become nearly parallel. The rays 
from a source of light at a greater distance than the focus con¬ 
verge at a point, whose distance from the L. is also greater than 
the focal distance, while rays from a source nearer than the focus 
still diveige after passing through the L. It is for this reason 
that an object within the focal distance appears magnified to an 
eye plaoed close on the other side of the L. The great import¬ 
ance of lenses lies in their application to the construction of 
opliod instruments, such as the microscope, telescope, spec¬ 
tacles, &c., and tb these reference must be made for a fuller 
discussion of the purely optical propiertics, as well as the pheno¬ 
mena attending the combmation of lenses in various ways. 

ZittM, a town of France, department of Pas-de-Calais, on the 
Souchez, 12 miles N. of Arras by rail It is the ancient A'/mn 
or Lmense, and has sugar refineries, distilleries, &c. Pop. 
(1872) figS. 

IiBiit (Old Eng. lencten, ‘spring’) is a fast of forty days 
(hence its Greek and Latin names, tessarakoste and auadra- 
getima) previous to the celebration of Easter. At first the 
observance only lasted forty hours—from the afternoon of the 
Crucifixion-day to the morning of the Resurrection-day. It was 
then extended to three, four, or six days in the week before 
Easter, acconling to the option of difierent churches, and after¬ 
wards to three and six weeks, always excepting the Sundays, 
which were celebrated as a festival in honour of Christ’s Resur¬ 
rection, and in some churches, especially in the East, also the 
Saturdays or Sabbaths. To this period of thirty-six da^s Ash- 
Wednesdayand the three following days were authoritatively 
added in the 6tb c., probably by Gregory the Great, from the 
idea that it was meet to follow the example of Moses, Elias, 
and Christ, who fasted forty days. St. Gregory’s rule that L. 
begins on the Wednesday of the seventh week before Easter, is 
universally followed in the West, but in the Eastern Church L. 
begins on the Monday after Quinquagesima. . 

LentTiflll, William, Speaker of the Long Parliament, was 
born at Ileuley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, in June 1591; edu¬ 
cated at Thame School and St. Alban Hall, Oxford, and called 
to the bar at Idncoln’s Inn in 1616. Elected M.P. for Wood- 
stock, he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons (1640), 
and as euoh was desired by Charles I. to point out to him the 
five members whom he liad come down to arrest, January 4, 
1642. ‘May it please your Majesty,’ said L., falling on his 
knees, ‘ I have neither eyes to sm, nor tongue to speak, but as 
the House directs me.’ Ur was rewarded for his conduct on this 
, occasion by the pasts of Master of the Rolls, Commissioner of 
the Great Seal, and Chancellor of I.2ncaster, but shared in the 
expulsion of the Rump, and retired from public life until 1654, 
when he sat for Oxfordshire, as again in 1656. At the Restora¬ 
tion his name was exempted from the Act of Indemnity, but he 
obtained a pardon, and retired to Burford Priory, Oxfordshire, 
where he died, September 3, 1662, having on his deathbed re¬ 
canted his ’ puritanical errors ’ to the Bishop of Chichester. 

liSixtibularia'cesB is an order of plants, chiefly aquatic, 
or growing on marshy ground. ITie two principd genera are 
Pinguiatla and Ulrieularia, both having several representatives 
in British flora. (SeeBuTTEKWORT8ndBl.ADDERWORT.) The 
total number of species of the order is about 150, for the most 
part indigenous in the temperate and cold regions of the glote. 

Len'til [Emum or yUcia Lent, or Lens escu/enta) is a legUr 
minous plant belonging to the same genus as the Tares, conse¬ 
quently closely related to the'Vetches. It is a slight growing 
annual, of about eighteen inches high, having racemes of a few 
pale blue flowers, succeeded by short, smooth pods, each con- 
tainiim two seeds. From these seeds a palatable and nutritious 
ibod « obtained—one of the important 'pulses * of various ]^- 
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tern countries, thus rendering the L. a staple item of cultivation 
in Egypt, Syria, Bengal, &c. In Britain the consumption it 
limited, prindpally to the preparation of so-called patent mvalMs’ 
food, such as Revalenta, of which L.-meal is nearly an equi¬ 
valent. The necessa^ supply is usually imported from E^pt, 
though home-cultivation has been advocated, not only for the 
seed produce, but for the sake of the fodder remaining after 
its removal. The L. is spoken of as an article of food in 
Genesis xxv. 

Iienti'ni, a town of Sicily, province of Syracuse, aS miles 
N. by E. of the city of that name by rail, and on the E. side 
of Logo di L. Its chief industries are gunpowder-making and 
the lake fisheries. There are many interesting antiquities. Pop.' 
(1874) 10,578. L. was one of the earliest (B.C. 730) of the 
Greek settlements in Sicily. 

laento (It.). A musi(^ term for a slow rate of movement, 
Xientando means becoming slower, 

Le'o, the name of thirteen popes, of whom the following are 
the most important:—^L. I. {‘the Great’), bom towards the 
clo.se of the 4th c. either at Rome or in Tuscany, was sent by 
Boniface I. on a mission to Carthage (418), and by the Emperor 
Valentinian III. to Gaul, to settle the dissension between Aetius 
and Albinus, in the course of which negotiation Sixtus HI. died, 
and L. was unanimously chosen his successor (440). Favoured 
by circumstances, he strove successfully to extend the powers of 
the papacy. lie crushed the Pelagian, Manichaean, ^tychian, 
and Priscillian heresies, brought the church of Africa to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of Rome, and retained that of Illyria in 
obedience. Hilary of Ailes (q. v.) succumbed before his claims, 
and four of his legates presided at the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), where his epistle to Flavianns, Bishop of Constantinople, 
was admitted as the rule of faith for the Church Gatbolic. It 
was L. who induced Attila to evacuate Italy (452); but he 
could only prevail upon Genseric (q. v.) to refrain from murder and 
conflagration, and to spare three of his churches from the general 
sack (455). He died November 10, 461. OfhU writings, which 
comprise 96 Sermones and 173 Epistolee, the best editions are by 
Quesnel (Par. 1675) and the brothers Ballerini (3 vols. Verona, 
1755-57).—L. iL (Oiovazmi de‘ lUedici), second son of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, born at Florence, lith December 1475, 
received the tonsure in his seventh year, along with the abbacies 
of Fontendolce and Pa.ssignano; became cardinal in petto (148S), 
and full cardinal-deacon (1492); shared in tlie expulsion ot tlie 
Medici family (1494); in 1499 visited Venice, Germany, and 
France; and returning to Rome, led a life of pleasure, busied 
only with music and letters. In 1505, however, Julias II. made 
him governor of Perugia, and in 1511 Legate of Bologna and 
head of the Papal contingent to the Holy League, commanding 
which at the battle of Ravenna (1512), he was taken prisoner by 
the French. On his release he lived successively at Bologna 
and Florence, working for the re.storation of the Mcdicis, till in 
1513 he succeeded J uliuB on the throne of Peter, at the early age 
of thirty-eight 1... had a mighty part to play. On the eve 
of the Reformation, and in the full flush of the Renaissance, 
Christendom demanded for its head a saintly and learned politi¬ 
cian, a liberal ecclesiastic, one who should know how to forwaid 
reformation from within, and advance the New beaming from 
without. Partly, but only partly, L. answered to the call. 
Aided by his secretaries Bembo (q. v.) and Sadoleto, heifounded 
a Greek college and press, under the direction of Amdreos Las- 
caris (q. v.); he re-endowed the University of Rome, gathering 
scholars and manuscripts from all parts of Europe; and was 
besides a splendid patron of paintingj sculpture, and architec¬ 
ture. But his very merits in this direction engendered his 
gravest fault. To find funds for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s, 
he issued those Indulgences (q. v.) which called forth the 
theses of Luther, and in these ll could only see the ‘ quarrel 
of friars.’ Politically, L. followed in the track .of hu pre¬ 
decessors his oMect, like theirs, being to attiun the indepen¬ 
dence of Italy irom foreign supremacy by pitting the rival 
powers against each other. By Sforza’s victory at Novara he 
effected the expulsion of the French; and he brought Louis XIL 
(1514) to recognise the Fifth Council of Latemn, and Frangob L 
to substitute the Concordat for the Pra^atic Sanction 
of 1438. He joined Urhino to tbe.Papal States, imd pnnduaed 
Modena of Maximilian I,, with whom he shaiM in the defeat 
of Marignano (14th September 1515). In 1518 he proclaimed 
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0 five years' truce among all Christian princes, to leave them 
j free to act against the Turks, but broke it himself by the con- 
I elusion of a secret treaty with Karl V, (8th July 1521), L, died 
' at Kome, December i, 1521.—Ii. Xlll. (Gnoactmimo Pecoi), 
j bom of a noble family at Carpineto, near Anagni, 2d-March 
I 1810, was a great favourite with Gregory XVI., But not with 
i Pius IX. so long as Antonelli lived, lie obtained, however, a Car- 
! dinal’s hat in 1853, and as Archbishop of Perugia proved himself 
j an able administrator. He was elected Pope 20th February 1878. 
; L. is described by those who know him as ‘ of blameless charac¬ 
ter, sincerely religious, well versed in Church matters, and of 
moderate and even liberal opinions.’ See Roscoe, Life andPonti- 
ficaUofLeoX, (4voIs. 1805); and Ranke,1834). 

Leo, surnamed The Xsaurian. See IlYZANTiNit Empire. 

Leo, a constellation of the N. hemisphere, the principal stars 
of which form a well-marked sickle. It has one star of the first 
magnitude, Rcgulus. L. is the fifth sign of the Zodiac (q. v.). 

lieozuinster, a town of England, in Herefordshire, on the 
river Lug, iz miles N. of Hereford and 127 of London by rail 
. It has an old parish church (restored by Sir G. G. Scott), a town- 
hall, market-house, and corn-excliange. The district is famed for 
the breeding.of cattle, sending to the shows most of the prize 
‘Herefords.’ Besides the weekly Friday markets there are 
seven fairs held here in the course of the year. Pop. (1871) 
5863. T* sends one member to Parliament. 

Le'on, a former kingdom and province in the N.W. 'of Spain, 
bo-.inded N. by Asturias, S. by Estremadura, E. by Old Castile, 
and W. by Portugal-and Galicia, now divided into the lesser 
provinces of L, i^mora, and Salamanca. The country is only 
flat in the centre and S., where it is watered by the Douro and 
its tributaries, and where are produced large quantities of flax, 
hay, garden fruit, drugs (especially Icelandic moss), wallmits, 
&c. There is also much sheep (merino) and cattle-rearing. 
The N. is a romantic region of high mountains, upland heaths 
and vast forests. In the N.'W. the amphitheatre of El Vierzo 
(the Roman ISergidum, the Interamnium Flavium of Ptolemy), 
girt with snowy peaks, is known as the Spanish Switzerland. 
The Leonese boast of being the ‘ old Christiaii.s,’ free from ad¬ 
mixture of Mouris':i blood, and are high-spirited though indolent 
and ilhlsra'v. Aii-'<- passing through the hands of the Romans, 
Goths, and Arabs, du- land was conquered by Alfonso the 
Catholic (a •> 739-757). The Christian kingdom of and 
Ovlcdu wa- I .'imanenlly united to Castile by Fernando III. in 
1230.—L., die capital of a province of the same name. Spam, 
on the leit bank of the Uemes^a, and above its confluence with 
the Torio, 90 miles N.W. of vall.adolid by rail. It is the I^S'O 
uptinui };emma of the Romans. The seat of a bishop and a 
celebrated school, it has a richly-sculptured Gothic cathedr.'il, 
fourteen churches, eleven convents, a fine town-house (1585), 
and many palaces of the dukes of Uceda, the counts of Luna, 
the Guzmans, &c. It is the centre of the Spanish flax and linen 
trade, now greatly diminished, and has an important ycaily 
horse market. There are remains of the old Roman wall, 20 
feet thick. Pop. 9603. 

Leon, a city of Nicaragua, and capital of a department of 
the same name, 10 miles inland from the Pacific. It adjoins 
the Indian town of Subtiaba, and has a cathedral 46^74), 
some twelve other churches, a new episcopal {lalace (unfinislicd 
in 1873), on old one of 1678, and connected with it the College 
of San ]^mon, the University of Nicatagua. The cential streets 
are paved and lighted. The vicinity is very picturesque, and 
there are many mineral springs at the foot of the neighbouring 
Sierra de los Marrabios. L. has almost no 'in(lustric.s, but 
carries on some trade through the port of Corinto. Pop. 24,000. 
The town was founded originally on the W. side of Lake Man¬ 
agua in 1523, but was removed hither in 1610. It was formerly 
the capital of Nicaragua.—L., the second largest city of Mexico, 
state of Guanajuato, on a tributary of the S. lago, 200 miles 
N.W. of Mexico city. It was founded in iS 7 fi> but its modern 
growth dates from the middle of the present century. The great 
emporium for tlie teaming plains or bajis of Guanajuato, it has 
large manufactures of cottons, woollens, leather, saddle^, &c, 
and a few miles to the N. are the iron mines of Comanja.' In 
1875 contracts were concluded for the construction of railways 
between L. and Mexico, and L. and Rio Grande. Fop. 100,000. 

Laonfor'te, a towr. of Sicily, province of Catania, overlook¬ 


ing the river Dithaino, 33 miles W. of Catania by rail. Its 
churches contain some go^ pictures, and there is a trade in 
grain, oil, almonds, sulphur, and wine. Pop. (1874) 12,010. 

liGOn'idas L became king of Sparta about b.c. 491. When 
the Greeks made a stand against XVrxcs at the pass of Thermo- 
pyte( L, at the head of only 300 Spartans and about 5000 auxi¬ 
liaries, repeatedly drove back the hosts of the Persian king. 
Ephttdies, a Mahan, having betrayed to the enei^ a pass over 
the Anopsea which cnaliled them to attack the Greeks in the 
rear, L. and'his noble band refused to retreat, and fell in battle, 
bravely charging the advancing foe. 

Le'omne Yeraes, in Latin poetry, are verses whose closing 
syllable rhymes with the caesura in the third foot. They occur 
occasionally in Virgil, more frequently in the elegiacs of Ovid, 
and were generally adopted by the Latin hymn-writers and 
versifiers of the middle ages. Tlieir name is derived from 
Leonius, or I«oninus, who in the 12th c. was canon of the 
churdies of SS. Benedict and Victor in Paris, and dedicated 
several poems in this metre to Pope Alexander III., or from one 
of the Popes Leo. An example is 

• Si Tco}ae/aiu aliquid rcstare /utatis.’ — OviJ. 

Leop'nrd (Peiis leopardus), a well-known species of carnivorous 
mammals, inhabiting Africa and Asia, and allied to the American 
Puma (q. v.) and Jaguar (q. v.). 

The average length of the L. is 

about 7 feet, and its colour is a / ■. 

golden yellow, on wliich black ' ^ ^ 

spots of rosette shaire are dis-* saSIk 

posed. A variety named the R ^ 

black L. (iMpardus, or Pelis ^ 

melus), is also known; and it 

may be remarked that by many 

authorities the distinctions be- 

tween the L. and the nearly- lAsoparo. 

allied panther {F.pardus) are not regarded as of stable or clearly 

specific nature. The H has great strength and activity, and 

commits much havoc among cattle and sheep. 

Xieopard, The, in I leraldry, was a common charge on the 
arm* of abbots and abbesses, as it was thought to be a cross 
between the pard and lioness, and therefore unproductive of issue. 
Leopard was the ancient blazon for the lion passant, or passant 
guardant, and it is a moot-point whether the tjiree animals in 
the English royal arms were originally lions or leopards. Of the 
L English heraldry has retained only the face and head. 

Leopar'di, Giacomo, Count, was bom at Recanati, 29th 
June 1798, and educated under his father's roof. Before his 
sixteenth year he had read through a vast proportion of the 
literature of Rome and Greece, and had taught himself French, 
English, Spanish, German, .and Hebrew. His life; after 1814, 
has been divided with some accuracy into three periods, during 1 
which he devoted himself respectively to philology, poetry, and 
philosophy. During the philological eitoch he wrote many dis¬ 
sertations and translations. In 1822 he went to Rome and todk 
a subordinate position as librarian, continuing his critical labours, 
whilst he developed the somewhat sorrowful views of poetry 
which he had exhibited four years previously in two ennzout 
addressed to Monti. In 1823 he returned to his father’s house, 
and composed Bruto minors ; in 1825 and 1826 he lived be¬ 
tween Milan and Bologna, in 1827-29 at Florence. L. died at 
Naples, 181I1 June 1837. A collected edition of his works, 
entitled Versi e Prose de Giacomo JL, was published at Florence 
in 1849. Since his death his fame has increased in his native 
land, and some critics have not hesitated to rank him as the 
greatest of Italian poets after Dante. j 

Le'opoldl., Georg: Christian Friedrich, son of the Duke 
of Sachsen-Koburg, was born i6tli December 1790, entered 
as a youth the Russian army with the rank of general, saw a 
good deal of service, accompanied the Emperor Alexander to the 
Congress of Erfurt, and the army to Paris. In 1814 he visited 
England with the allied sovereigns, returned again in 1815, 
married the Princess Charlotte, heiress to the throne, receiving 
the title of Puke of Kendal with an annual pension of jCso^ooo. 
I.. refused the throne of Greece in 1830. On June 4, 1831. he 
was elected King of the Belgians. He married, August 3, 1832, 
Louise-lsabelle, eldest daughter of the French king. During 
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the French Revolution of 1848 L. stemmed tlie excitement in 
Belgium by iiunkly offering to lay down hU crown, if the natira 
thought they would be happier under a republic. The simplicity 
of the King^s life, his interest in art, science, and iitdustry, and 
his earnest but unambitious desire for the prosperity of his king- 
dom, wised Belgium to a high pitch of contentment He died 
loth Dcccralier 1865. See La Gudronniere, Etudes el PoHraits 
Pii/itifues.—Hh son, I4. IL, bom at Brussels, 9th April 1835, 
is following in his father’s footsteps. 

Impan'to (anc. Nanpaklos, moil. Gr. Epacto, Turk. Aina- 
hachti), a decayed town of Greece, in the nomarchy of Akorna- 
nia-j£tolia, on the W. side of the Gulf of L. It is girt by an 
old Venetian wall, and has numerous mosques and a good liar* 
hour. Pop. 900. The Venetians, who received it from the 
Greek emperors of the East, strongly fortified L., and held it for 
four months against 30,000 Turka It was, however, taken by 
Bajazet XL in 1499. Don Juan of Austria gained a great naval 
victory near L. over the Turks, 7th October 1571. 

Lepidodendron' (Gr. iepis, ‘a scale,’ mddendron, ‘a tree’) 
is a genua of fossil plants frequent through the greater part of 
the coal formation. Compared with existing vegetation, they 
appear to occupy a position between cone-bearing trees tmd the 
clul>mosses, having fruit that assimilates to the former, while 
in essentials their stem agrees with the lycopods. The remains 
of L. are met with in the form of dichotomous trunks up to 
nearly 50 feet in length, bifurcating branches beset with linear 
or lanceolate leaves, and the cone-like fruit which bears the 
name of Lepidostrobus. ‘The stems consist of a thin cuticle, 
a double cellular zone, a vascular cylinder, and a pith; they are 
markid with rhomboidal or orbicular scale-like scats,’ (Baljmr). 
Fifty-nine species are recorded by the piilwontologist, Dr. 
Schimper. 

Lepidop’tera (Gr. ‘scale-winged’), a well-known order of 
Ilolometabolic insects, including the butterflies and moths. 
'I'liey have four wings covered with minute overlapping scales, 
which in the commoner forms appear to the unassisted sight as 
fine dust. The mouth is stutorM, the chief organ being formed 
of the long, confluent maxilla or lesser jaws, which constitute a 
proboscis or antlia —a spiral tube used in sucking up the flower- 
juices upon which the insects subsist. The upper hp and man¬ 
dibles are rudimentary, and the labium or lower lip is of modi¬ 
fied nature. The palpi of the lower lip form cushion-like 
organs adapted for the protection of the proboscis when at rest. 
The antennm efc many-jointed, and may be club-shaped, fili¬ 
form, or of comb-like shape. The compound eyes are large, 
and the simjile eyes or ocelli number two; but these latter 
may l>e altogether wanting. The pro-thorax, or first segment 
of the chest, is small, and the wings have veins arranged in a 
radial fashion. A ‘sucking-stomach’ is developed, the intes¬ 
tine is long and convoluted, and the ovaria exist in the form 
of four tubes provided with a seminal receptacle. The larva 
appear os caterpillars, provided with five or six ocelli on each 
sicle, and possessing fleshy prolegs behind the six true legs in 
front The chrysalides or ^pa are obtested, and are inclosM in 
pnpie-cases or cocoons, usn -lly formed by the larvre from the 
secretion of special glands or spinnerets. The classification of 
these insects has yet to be scientifically modelled. One mode of 
arrangement divides the L. into the Nocturnal L. (Moths), Cre¬ 
puscular or twilight-flying forms, and Diurnal L. or butterflies. 
A second system of cltusification is that which divides them into 
Miero-L, and Macro-L., and a third sysetm divides the L. into 
Rhopalocera (those with club-shaped antennoc), and Ilcterocera 
(those with variable antennx). 

Xiepidoai'rexi, or Bfad-Fiflli, a peculiar genus of fishes, 
usually considered to form the sole example of the order Dipnoi 
(q. V.), but by Gunther regarded as more properly united with 
the genus Ceratodus (or the Australian ‘ Barranunda ’) to form a 
sub-order of the Ganoid (q. v.) fishes. Two distinct species are 
known—the L. or Prolopterus anneUens from the Gambia, and 
the A. paradoxa from the Amazon. Tlie former has thirty-six, 
the latter no less than fifty-five pairs of ribs. The L. diffen* 
from all other fis^ not only in having a three-chambered heart, 
but a more lung-like air-bladder, and nostrils which open back- 
wwds^nto the month—this latter character being, however, 
repressed in the Hag-fishes (q. v.). Occaaonaily, also, out- 
aide gilla have been met with, w them characters evincing a 1 
dote approach to the amphibian or frog-like veriebrala. The 


ctoral and ventral fins are filamentous stnictures, the latter 
ing abdominal in position. The body is covered with scal^ 
and a distinct skull, cranial bones, snd lower jaw exist, although 
the spine is represented by a Notochord (q. v.). There is, then, 
every reason to conclude that in the L. we meet with a genua 
of transitional nature, connecting tte fishes with the Ai^hi- 
bians (q. v.). In habits the Lepidosirens are very peculiar. They 
appear to exist in their nsitive rivers during the wet season, but 
on the approach of the dry season burrow in the mud, and thus 
become enclosed through the drying of the mud in a kind of 
nest—breathing air during this stage of their existence by means 
of the lung-like air-bladder. 

. Lep'iduB was the name of a distinguished fiimily of the 
Aemilia gens, which occupied a prominent position in the 
Roman state from the beginning of the 3d c. B.c. to the close 
of the I St c. A.D. XEaroiu Aemilitts L. was praetor B.C. 49, 
and when the civil war broke out between Pompey and Ctesar, 
he joined the latter. On Caesar’s a-sassination, however, L. 
espoused the cause of Antony, and when Octavian deserted from 
the senate, the tliree formed a triumvirate. Though included 
in this body on its renewal (b.c. 37) for a second five years, 
occupied an entirely subordinate position. In u.C. 39 he made 
an effort to assert himself by independent action in an attack 
upon Sicily, but his troops eventually deserted to Octavian, 
to whom he was compell^ to surrender. He was deprived 
of his rank, though not of his wealth, and was commanded 
to live in retirement at Circeii. L. died b.c. 13. 

liepis'ma, a familiar genus of Thysanoiirous insects familiarly 
known by the name of ‘spring-tails,’ from the possession of 
several long abdominal appendages, by means of wnich they are 
able to take leaps of considerable extent. The abdominal 
bristles in L. are short, and number five, three. 1 >cing much longer 
than the others. The eyes arc minute, and consist of twelve 
simple eyes or ocelli. L. saccharina is a familiar species, 
inhabiting houses and destroying tapestry and silken fabrics. 

Z. domestiea is of a white colour, spotted wilit black. Machilis 
is an allied genus. No wings exist in these insects. The body 
is covered with minute scales resembling those found in Lepidop- 
tcra (q. v.), and from the presence of delicate markings on these 
.scales they become available as test objects for the microscope. 

Iiepor'idee. See Hake. 

Lep'ra, Tett'er, or Europe^an Lep'irosy, is a non-con- - 
tagious and clironic inflammation of the skin terminating in an 
eruption of raised, circular patches, which become covered by 
thin, semi-transparent scales of white and morbid epidermis. L. 
is most frequently situated in the vicinity of the knee and elbow 
joints, and often recurs at particular periods for several years, 
lasting for several months at each time. During the progress of 
L. the scales are often thrown off, and rephaced by successive 
formations. There are various forms of the disease, as Z. dijfiusa ; 
Z. inveterata; L, nigricans ; Z. syphilitica; L. capitis ; and L, 
unguium. Treatment:—The most potent sjiecific rem^y is the 
Liquor potassae arsenites, or Fowlers Solutuni, in from five to 
ten minim dose^ thrice daily, after meals. In very chronic cases, 
the IMjuor hydriodatis hydrargyri et arsenici, or Jlonmmn's Solu¬ 
tion may be given. Baths are also advantageous, and when the 
skin is cracked and fissured, oxide of zinc uintinent or glycerihe 
should be applied. 

liCp'roB^, or Xiep'ra Tubesonlo'sa, is identical with the 
elephantiasis of the Creeks, and the lepra of the AmUans, but 
different from the elephantiasis-of the Arabians, and the le^a of, 
the Greeks. It has existed from the earliest times, and its diffu¬ 
sion throughout the world has been almost universal. In some 
countries where it raged with intense severity it has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and in others it has continued with all its ongiual 
severity tOl the presetit time. L. is a constitutional dimsc^ 
showinp' itself the deposition of a peculiar albuminous sob- 
smnee m the skin, mucous membrane, and other surface tissues 
of the boily— L. tuberculosa ; or by affecting chiefly the nervous 
centres and the nerves— Z.. aneesthetka. Both forms ^ c^nie 
in their course, nnerally incurable, and most fiequentljr termi¬ 
nate in death. The earliest wmptom is die development efi 
erythematous patches of a dull-red or purplish hue. generally 
in the superciluuy region, succeeded by thieke^g M tM skin, 
in the form of tubercles, which fisnn a heavy man'iilonf 
eyelwows, and gradually mitend over the whede fiicei I'b* cart 
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•Iso are early afiected, the helix being much enlarged, and the 
lobnle eloi^ted. The brown patches are early developed 
on the backs of the hands and Sixers, and there is usually 
a considerable degree of numbness and insensibility; but the 
defective senmtion is less marked than in the angeslhetic form. 
When the disease attacks the mucous membrane or internal 
organs, there may be loss of vision, smell, and taste; and when 
the larynx and air-tubes are aflected, there is hoarseness or loss 
of voicse, dyspnoea, and bronchitis. In the aniesthelic form there 
is gnat depression, desire for solitude, pale shrunken skin, in¬ 
sensibility and atrophy, terminating in ulceration, and the dru|>- 
ping off of the extremities. In this form the chief scat of the 
morbid deposit is the spinal cord, the ganglia, and the sheaths 
of the nerves. The average duration of life in the tuberailar 
form is nine years and a half, and in the anaesthetic form, eigh¬ 
teen years and a half. L. is cumtlion in India, Norway, Crete, 
Syria, and many other parts of the world. In Norway there is 
1 leper to 833 persons, and within historic times, L. si-cnis 
always to have infested the same maritime area as at present, 
the limitation being partly due to the intervention of an elevated 
and thinly populated mountain chain. L. is mo.t common 
among the lower and poor classes, and males arc more frequently 
attacked than females. There is no distinct evidence that L. is 
contagious, but it is generally considered to be hereditary. One 
or other of these iiinuences 1$ a stem reality, and they may co¬ 
exist. There is no special condition, mode of life, kind of food, 
locality of residence, or climate kHtnvn which accounts for the 
maintenance or sprear! of 1 ^^ See Om Spedalskhed Som Ende- 
misl Sygdam i by Dr. Cikenkap (Christ. 1860), and Modern 
Indian L., by Dr. H. V. Carter (Bom. 167O). 

Lep'siua, Earl Richard, was born at Naumburg, 23d 
December 1813, studied at Leipzig, Gottingen, Berlin, and at 
Paris; he received the Volnry prize (1S34) for his treatise Valteo- 
graphie ah Mittel der Sprachlorschung. Through Humboldt's 
influenre L. was appointed chief of a scientific expedition to 
Egypt (1842). Upon his return to Tteiiin (1K46], he received the 
ProfrssorKbip of Egyptian Arclixology, again went to Egypt 
(1866), discovered a bilingual inscription ol the time of Ptolemy 
Euergptes at Ttinis, returned to lierlin, and was placed over the 
Prussip". State Library in 1874. L. lias devoted himself to tlie 
elucida'10a of evr'v aspect of Egyptian life, and among his chief 
wuiks are 1) 7'cdle' ' ,:,-h der Adgypter (1842), Die Chronoiogie 
der <eEg)pter (1849), J tnktnaUr aus yEgypUn und yEthiopien 
(1849-^9), / .vc tins A'.gyptm (1852), DU Aigyptische £ll< 
(l86s),\'V,',r .'inige A'gypliscite Kunst/ormen, &c. (1872). 

Xaeptonper’mum, a large genus of Myrfaceir, consisting of 
evergreen shrubs or small trees, common to New Zealand, tem¬ 
perate and sub-tropical Australia, and some of the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. In the early days of British colonisa¬ 
tion of Australasia, the leaves of L. scoparium were much u-cil 
in bush journeys to yield by infusion a substitute for tea, 
thereby fixing the settlers’ name of ‘ tea-tree ’ to this and per¬ 
haps some other species of the genus. /.. hmigatum has fe- 
ceived the cognomen of the ‘ sandstay' in Australia, from its 
efficacy in arresting the progress of drift sand. 

Ler'icl, a seaport of'ltaly, province of Genoa, on the Gulf of 
Spezzia^' It is walled, and is guarded by a castle in which Gari- 
budi was confined in 1862. I herc are English lead-works here, 
importing ore from SardiiM<t. Pop. (1874) 5940. 

Ler'ida (the Herda of the Romans), a strongly fortified town 
of Spain, and capital of the province of L., on the right bank of 
the Segre, a N. liranch of the Ebro, 120 miles W. by N. of Bar¬ 
celona by rail It is the military key of Aragon and Catalonia, 
and has a castle, two cathedrals, one of the 13th c., a lyccuni, 
and-manufactures of gunpowder, leather, woollens, cottons, glass, 
&c. Its university, founded in 1300, wa.s, suppressed by Philip 
V. The river is here crossed by a stone bridge of seven arches. 
To the S. W. are the forts of Garden, Ilomabequc, and S. Fer¬ 
nando. Pop. 19,581. The adjoining plain {hi Fontanat) was 
the scene of the victory of Scipio Alricanus over Manna In 
the first year of the civil war (b.c. 49) Cresar, in a brilliant siege 
of Heedei, forced the legates of Fompey to capitulate with five 
legions. 

Lsnmfs, • genus of lower Cnuiaeeans, belonging to 
<mler lekthMphtkira, the species of which are found parasitic 
OB fishes of various kinds. One species infests the gills of the 


cod; L. g^ina is found on the gobies; and L, radiata is a third 
species. A nearly-allied genus is Lemaopoda, in which the 
body is of worm-like conformation, and the males exist as mere 
specks attached to the females. The body consists chiefly of 
the united head and chest, and the jaws are modified to lorm 
organs adapted for adhesion to the bodies of their hosts. 

Xieroy' de Saint-Amaud. Jacquea, a French marshal, 
w.as born at Paris, August 20,1^1, entered the army in z8i6, 
withdrew for some years, and in 1831 re-entered his profession. 

In the African wars he distinguished himself so highly that in 
1847 he had reached the grade of field-marshal, and two yean 
later was conducting operations against the Kabyles as com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 11 is reputation as a prompt and inexorable 
warrior pointed him out to Louis Napoleon, who used him in 
the coHp-dltat of December 2, 1851, and afterwards created him 
War Minister. In this office he proved liimself as efficient in 
administration a.s in war. During the Crimean War he distin¬ 
guished himself at Varna and Gallipoli, and co-operated with 
Ix>rd Raglan in the battle of the Alma, 24th September 1854, 
but died of an incurable disease, nine days after, on board the 
EertAoilet. A voliiine of Lettres was published in 1855 
(2d ed. 1864), which, if they show little literary skill, are full of 
keen insight into the tendency of many contemporary events. 

liOr'wick, the chief town of the Shetland Islands, on the E. 
coast of the Mainland, about the centre of Bressay Sound, 21 
miles N.K. of Sumbrugli Head, and 100 N.E. of Kirkwall. It 
is a straggling place, rising up from the shore, with some fish¬ 
ing industry and sale of Shetland hosiery. 'There arc several 
churches, and the walls of Fort Charlotte, which was built ori¬ 
ginally in Cromwell’s time, and re-built in that^of George HI., 
after whose consoit it was named. In 1875 there entered and 
cleared the port 458 vessels of 76,721 tons. Pop. {1871) 3516. 

L. was founded by Dutch smugglers in 1670. 

Xe Sage', Alain. Rienfi, a famous French writer, was bom 
May 8lh, 1668, at Sarzeau, near Vaiines in Brittany, became heir 
to a small foriiine at his father's de'alh (16S2), which his uncle 
squandered, studied under the Jesuits at Vannes, and then disap¬ 
peared from historical view for several years. In 1694 he mar¬ 
ried Marie-Elizabeth Huyard in Paris, and began to devote 
himself to literature. Eailing in his first ciTort, which was a 
traiisLrtioit from a Greek sophist, L. tried tlie bar with equal 
want of success. In 1702 he invaded the theatre with Le Feint 
d'Jlonneur, and prosecuted studies and translation in .Spanish, 
writing all the.lime under strung pressure of necesSity. lye Liable 
Boiiaix (1707) was the first romance which fairly established his 
repiitatiun, and though it is based upon the Spanish of Guevara, 
its whole atmosphere and the characters are French. Turearet, 
his greatest drama, was represented in 1709, and whilst it 
.satirically lushcil some of the prominent vices of the period, it 
gave bitter expression to the s'.iise of injustice in things with 
which the difficulties of his early life had in.spircd hifti, L. pub¬ 
lished in 1715 llistoire de Gil Bias de Santillaae, a romance which 
was not only his iiia.stcrpicce, but which, next to Don Quixote, 
has perhaps acliicvcd the widest celebrity of any European book. 
Tliere are few Aryan languages into which it has not been 
translated. L. continueil to write translations and plays, most of 
which bear the mark of the haste wijh which they were com- 
poseil. Towards the close of his life he retired to Boulogne, 
where he died 17th November 1747 - His (JEuvres Computes 
appeared at Paris in iz vols. 182S. .See Sainte Beuve's Can- 
series da Lundi, vol. ii.; 'I'icknor’s History Spanish ^Literature 
(Taind. 1849); axel Notice Jlistortque sur A. R, Le S. 

(Par. 1822). 

XesIlOB, called by the moilern Greeks Mitylen or Meteliuo, 
and by liie Tmks Medilli or Medellu-Adassi, is the largest and 
most important island oIT the coast of Asia Minor, fr^ which 
it is JO miles distant. Area, 600 sq. miles; pop. 40^000, ol 
whom is,cxx> are Tuiks. The surface is mountainous, and the 
climate healthy. In ancient times it produced excellent wine, 
luit its chief exports now are figs, oil, and gall nuts.' Tbe six 
Asolian cities of L. were Mjrtilene, Methymna, Arisba, Pyrrha, 
Aniissa, and Ercssus. The intellectnal fame of L. is,attested by ' 
the names of Alcwus, Sappho, Terpander, and Arion, in poetry 
and music; of Hellantcus and Theopbanes, in history; and in * 
philosophy and science, of Theophrastus, Pittacos, and Cra* 
tippus, The chief town is Ckstro. 
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LmIa/, Iioalie, orLealy, an illustrious ^cottith family, 
the founder of which, Malcolm, son of Barthol^ received a grant 
from David, Earl of Huntin^on, of Lesslyn or L., in Aber¬ 
deenshire, towards the close <7 the I2th c. During the neat two 
hundred years the family grew and prospered, made wealthy 
manias, and split into several branches, the chief of which 
were the Rothes and Bali^uhain lines. The former was en¬ 
nobled in 1457, with the title Earl of Rothes, and to it belong 
John and Norman L., the assassins of Cardinal Beaton fq. v.); 
and David L., grandson .of the fifth Karl, and son of the first 
Baron Lindores (title created 1600, extinct 1775), who, after 
serving under the ‘ immortal' Gustavus, routed Prince Rupert at 
Marston Moor (1644}, and Montrose at Philiphaugh (1645), was 
defeated by Cromw^ at Dunbar (1650), fought at Worcester 
(1651), and was for nine years a prisoner in the Tower. Created 
Lord Newark (title extinct 1791) in i66i, he died in 1682. The 
earldom of Rothes is now (1877) held by Henrietta Waldcgrave, 
sixteenth in descent. To the Balqukain branch belong John L. 
(q. y.). Bishop of Ross; Alexander L. of Aucliintoul, a Mus¬ 
covite general, and governor of Smolensko (died 1663); John 
L., Bishop of Clogher (died 1671); and his son, Charles L. 
(born 1650, died 13th April 1722), a celebrated non-juror; 
Walter L., a soldier of fortune in the Austrian service, in 1637 
created Count (title extinct 1844) in reward for hU part in the 
murder of Wallenstein; and lastly Alexander L., who, having 
won a high reputation in the Dutch and Swedish services, espe¬ 
cially by his successful defence of Stralsund (1628), was recalled 
home (1639), and appointed comniandcr-in-chief of the forces of 
the Covenant. As such he entered England, took Newcastle, 
crossed the Tyne, successes which led to the Treaty of Ripun 
(1641), and to the elevation of L. to the Earldom of Leven. 
He fought'against the king at Marston Moor, but for him at 
Dunbar ; was imprisoned by Cromwell in the Tower (1651), but 
released at the request of Christina of Sweden ; and returning 
to Scotland (1654), died at Balgonie 4th April 1661. The pre¬ 
sent Earl of Leven is eleventh in descent from him. See Laurus 
Leiliaua Hxplicata, by Father William L. (Giiitr, 1692); The 
Pedigree of the Family of L, of Batquhain (Bakewell, 1861); and 
Itutorietd Records of the Family of Leslie, by Col. Leslie of Bal- 
quhain (Fxlinb. 18^). , 


Iicsley, John, a Scottish prelate, bom September 29, 1526 
studied at the universities of Aberdeen, Poitiers, Toulouse, and 
Paris, and was made vicar-general of Aberdeen in 1554. H« 
WM a staunch upholder of the Catholic faith, publicly defendint! 
it in disputatiohs with Knox and other reformer!^ and in 1561 
repaired to Mary at the court of France, to lay before her pro- 
posajs for the suppression of heresy by armed force.' Return¬ 
ing in the Queens train to Scotland, he was made, in 1564, 
Abbot of Lindores and Bishop of Ross, and to him, as one of six¬ 
teen commissioners, was chiefly due the publication of a Scotch 
codex, known as the Black Acts, from its being printed in black 
letter (1566). Faithful to his unfortunate queen, he waited upon 
her at Bolton (September 15681, was one of her commissioners 
at York, and appeared as her ambassador at the court of Eliza¬ 
beth. There, finding entreaties useless, he joined in tiie plot 
for Mary’s marriage to the . mke of Norfolk, and was imprisoned 
in the '1 ower, at Winchester, and at Ely. Released in January 
> 574 . he resided one year in France, and three at Rome, where 
he published his De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Scotorum 
(1578), and in 1579 became vicar-general to the Cardinal.de 
Bourbon, Archbishop of Rouen, Twice the Huguenots seized 
him to'give him up to Elizabeth, and he only escaped by ran¬ 
soms of 3000 pistoles. In 1593 he was made Bisliop of Cou- 
tances, but shortly after retired to the monastery of Guirtenburg, 
near puswls, where he died May 31, 1596. L. founded the 
bcotch colleges at Rome. Paris, and Douai. He was the author 
of five Latin works, and of a History of Scotland, from 1436 to 
15^1 by T, Thomson for the Bannatyne Club. 1830). 

which is of great liiignistic value. ' o 


in B..A., bom of American pare 

October 1794, became a student at the Ro 
• his studies were superintended by t 

S* Amencans-Benjamin West and Washington A 
1 1^ ft essayed large historical pictures, but so 
found Iriniself more at home with humbler subjects. His fi 
Imim^nt.work^ Anne P^ and Master Slendci,' was follow 
by ^i^r de Coverley going to CHiitch,' exWbitcd at the Roi 




Academy in tSaa Nextyeorhis *May-dav in the Reign of Eliza* 
beth’ made him an A.R.A.; and in 1826 he became R.A In ■ 
1847 he wM elected Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, 
a post which he held four years. He oled Sth May 1859. No ■ 
English artist ever excelled L. in illustrating the writings of the ' 
grbat ^oets and humorists of Ms country, L. published in 1^3 I 
Memoirs of John Constable, R.A., and m 1858 a Handbook for 1 
Young Painters. In 18(iq> Tom Taylor edited ■ 

cal Recollections. 

Leslie, Sir John, a Scotch mathematician and natural 
philosopher, was bom at Largo, Fifeshire, April 16,17^ and 
was educated at the universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. 

In 1788 he went to Virginia as tutor to two young American 
students; and after his return settled in London in 1790, obtain¬ 
ing a certain independence by the translation of Buflbn's Histoire 
Naturelle ^s Oiseaux (1793). In 1805 he obtained the chair of 
mathematics in Edinburgh, rendered vacant by the appointment 
of Playfair as Professor of Natural Philosophy. In 1819 he suc¬ 
ceeded Playfair in the chair of physics, was made a baronet in 1832, 
and died November 3, the same year, at Coates, his residence 
in his native county. L. is well-known a-s the inventor of the 
dilTerential thermometer, with which he made his famous experi¬ 
ments on the radiation of heat; and of the hygrometer, with 
which he discovered the process of artificial freezing. As an 
original experimenter, L. stands among the firi.t ot bis time. 
His chief works arc Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Properties of Heat (1804) ; F.tements of Geometry (1S09); Geo. 
metry of Curve IJnes (1821); Elements of Eatural Philosophy 
(vol. i, 1823): besides numerous memoirs in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Transactions, and valuable articles in the Efuy- 
clopcedia Britannica. 

Less'ing, Gtotthold Bphraim, a celebrated German writer, 
born January 22, 1729, at Kamciiz, in Ober-l.ausitz, went to 
Lcip.sio University in 1746, where lie neglected theological study, 
for which his father had designed him, for literature, science, 
gymnastic, and the study of tlie stage. In 1748, after a short 
slay at Wittenberg, L. removed to Berlin, wliere he published 
Bcitrage zur Histoire und Aufnahme des Theaters, besides some 
poems and translations for the booksellers. He graduated at 
Wittenberg in 1752, returned to Berlin, wbeie he associated 
with Moses Mendelssohn and Nicolai, and completed (at Pots- 
dam) Miss Sara Sampson, the first German drama that broke 
with the French academic rules. P'rom this lime till 1760, 
when lie was electcil a member of the Berlin Academy, and went 
to Breslau to be secretary of General Tauenzien, he wrote fables, 
started (1759) tlie critic.Tl review, Briefe die neueste Literatur 
[ betreffend, and Ijcgan Virginia, a tragedy, completed (1772) under 
tile name of Emilie GtdoUi. At Breslau, where he remained 
till 1765. wrote Minna von Barnhelm, which marked an ■ 
epoch in the national literature. His greatest work is Ixtoioon, 
Oder iiber die Grenzen der Mtderei und Poesie (1766), which 
wrought a revolution in criticism, and has gadned for L* the 
honour of first expounding the true principles of {esthetics. After 
a two years’ stay in Berlin he became director of the Hamburg 
theatre, and published Dramaturgie (176^69), a series of thea¬ 
trical reviews, ranking only second in importance to Laokoon, id ' 
whicli he did battle for the Englbh drama against the French. 

In 1770 he was appointed librarian at Wolfenbiittel, where he 
brenglit to light Berengar of Tours’ (peatise against lAnfrenc, 

De Corpore et Sanguine Jesu Christi, and pubushed (1774-78) 
Wolfenbuttelsche Fragmente tines Ungenannten (an unacknow¬ 
ledged work by II. C. Reimarus), thereby involving hiniself, 
till his death, 15th February 1781, in endless theological dis- 
putes with various opponents, bitterest of whom was toe Ham¬ 
burg clergyman Goeze, against whom L. directed his spirited 
Aniigoese. His drama Nathan der Weise (1779) is a noble plea 
for toleration and a rational religion, whose main idea is laid 
down in philosophic form in Die Erxiehung der MensehtHgt. 
schichte (1780), which contains the germ of HcKler’s view of (he 
philosophy of history. ‘ Though only the forerunner of the later 
great periotl of German poetry, and not himself agruB poet, .L. 
saw the weakness of his own age, and claimed superiority iTor 
the more natural poets of earlier times. See L.'b SkmnUlieht 
Sehtiften (30 vols. 1774-94); critical ed. by Lachmann (13 vola. 
.0^0)} by Maltzahn (12 vols. 1853-55), and the BiograiAles 
by nis brother Karl (1793); by Danzel and Guhmuer (l«o-54); 
and by Stabr (5th eA low). I* left fifty-four plans of omnaa, 
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In some of which the outline was to a cbnsiderable extent filled 
in. '’'hese were published by Robert Roxberger (Berl. 1876}. 

Xiess'ozuit(Fr. lecotts, Lat. lectiones, ‘readings’) are ‘por¬ 
tions of the Holy Scriptures read in churches at the time of 
divine service.’ The use of L. formed a part of the service 
of ^e Jewish synagogue {Luke iv. 17; AcU xiii. 15). Justin 
Martyr (about 140) m his Apology speaks of 'the memoirs 
of the apostles, or the writings .of the prophets ’ being read 
‘as long as the time permits.’ . According to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, after two I., from the books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Job, Solomon, the sixteen prophets, ' 
&C., had l^en read, psalms were sung, and then another 
lesson was read from the Acts or Epistles, and one from the 
Gospels, Particular, appropriate "L. were soon appointed for 
the different seasons ot the ecclesiastical ye.'ir. Tims, in Holy 
Week, Job and Jonah were read; on Good Fiidny were read ‘ all 
such Scriptures as had any relation to the crossand on Easter 
day such passages as gave an account of Christ's resurrection ; 
between Easter and TV-ntecost the Acts of the Apostles was read, 
to give men the evidence and proofs of his resurrection in the 
miracles of the apostles contained in that book. During Lent 
Genesis was read, or, according to the Gallican Lectionary, the 
Acts and the Apocalypse. After Pentecost the Pentateuch and 
the Books of Samuel and Kings were read, followed by Job, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and these again by Tobit and Judith. 
Besides the canonical Scriptures and apocryphal books, ll were 
read out of lives of saints, homilies 01 the fathers, and acts of 
the martyrs. The L. were at first read by the deacons, but after- 
wai Js by the readers, an inferior order of the clergy appointed 
for the p'lrpo'C (see HIERARCHY), although the reading of the 
gospel was afterwards reserved for a deacon, an archdeacon, or 
even a presbyter. 

L'Eatrange, Sir Boger, an English aullior, was born at 
Hunstanion Hall, Norfolk, 17th December 1616, _ An ardent 
royalist by educ.ation and sympathy, he was imprisoned from 
1644 to 164S, when he escaped to the Continent. He returned 
to England m 1653, and on the Restoration became censor of 
plays. He started the P'uMie InUlligenctr in 1663, and the Ob- 
urvator in 1679, journals in which he championed High Toryism 
with ar able juf vn-uleiit and vindictive pen. He was knighted 
by Jam-', il. Hii; mind failed latterly. He died in I>ondon 
nth Sci'teii)'ti 170published many political pamphlets 
and classical Iranslaiions. 

Lo'thol V''. apon, in bcotch criminal law, means a weapon 
such as a iii.in would use in assaulting another with tlie intention 
of killing him. Were a stick the implement of assault, the 
weapon would not prove intention to kill; but were a sword the 
implcmeiii, it would be held to do so. The coi responding term 
of English law is ‘Fatal weapon.’ 

Le'the (Gr. ‘fotgetfiilne.ss’), in Greek mythology the river of 
oblivion in Hades (q. v.), of which spirits drank before entering 
Elysium (q. v.)r 

Iiett'er, a term in the law of England and of Scotland. 
Zeffer Missive is a letter from tlie sovereign to the Dean and 
Chapter (q. v.), enclosing the name of a person whom he de- 
airea them to elect a bishop. DUer of Attorney is, in English 
law, a writing empowering some one to act legally for the 
writer; as to transfer slock or sign a deed. The person em¬ 
power^ is called the attorney of his constituent. The instni- 
ment may be general or special In the first case it may embrace 
the transactions of the whole affairs of the constituent; in the 
* latter case, the power may be restricted to one transaction. The 
agent has precisely the same legal power as liis principal, until 
the letter is recalled. L. of A. is generally executed under hand 
and seal, that is, by Deed (q. v.); and when it contains autho¬ 
rity to bin^ the principal by, deed, it is essential that it be so 
executed. Letter of Credit, see under Credit, Credit, Letter of. 
Letter of Lkenct is a letter given by creditors to their debtor 
allowmg’him prolonged time for paying his debts, and protect¬ 
ing him from arrest. Letters Patent, or Open letters, arc writ¬ 
ings sealed with the ^eat seal of England, by which the grantee 
fr protected in the profit of a discovery or privilege. (See 
Patent.) In Scotland, Signet letters are writs for enforcing 
th^ decrees of courts, or for attaching the property of debtors, 
or for citing parties before the Court of Session (5. v.). They 
run in the name of the. sovereign, and are authenticated by the 


Signet (q. T.). Letters ef Marpuma a commission from the 
crown during war, authorising a private ship to make war upon 
and seize property belonging to the enemy. So doing was call^ 
privataring. The system was abolished by the treaty ot Paris 
in 1856; but there can, of course, be no guarantee s^inst its 
revival. See Maritime Warfare, by Thomas Gibson Bowles 
(Ridgway, Lond. 1877). Liters, Aivate. The receiver of a 
private letter has but a joint right of property in it along with 
the writer. The receiver is not entitled to publish it, and an 
injunction has been granted to restrain The printing of letters 
without the consent of the executors of Uie writer. This rule 

£ revailed in the case of Hansom and Hobhouse, executors of Lord 
>yron, v. Knight, Rllhongh there appeared a strong presumption 
that the writer expected that the receiver would publbh them. 

Letters are the primitive elements of articulate utteraneen 
not of-language—which is not mere sound, but always signifi¬ 
cant sound. It was- a favourite idea with Epicurus and 
Aristotle to compare the concurrence of atoms with the 
fortuitous formation of words from letters. But though by 
putting twenty-four L. together in every possible variety, we 
might produce every word of every spoken langui^e—^the 
number of such combinations amounting, according to Leib¬ 
nitz, to 620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000—still none of these 
would be words if they lack^ tlie one necessary ingredient, tlie 
ideas, namely, that callc-d them into life. Nor does the exist¬ 
ence of roots consisting of a single vowel, as Sansk. i, ‘ to go,’ 
<ir Chinese i, ‘ one,’ prove that a letter may be a root; it only 
shows that a root may be a letter. One word there is, and 
one only, consisting of mere lettersand even 
that is formed not of the sounds, but of the names of 
the sounds, alpha and beta. By themselves, then, I., have no 
existence, any more than colour exists apart from some ethereal 
substance; or, if we must view them abstractly, it is os dead, 
like notes only acquiring vitality and significance through com¬ 
binatory ideas. But as optics treats of colour and light as self- 
existent, so it is convenient to anatomise the phonetic structure 
of language without reference to its living function. Thus doing, 
we find that physiologically L. fall into three main groups—L. 
formed (i) of vocalised bicath, Vowels {phonanta), requiring no 
contact of the tongue with the other organs of speech, as a or 
0; (2) of breath not vocalised, Bieaths or Semivowels {hemi- 
phona), with slight contact, as h; and (3) of articulate noise. 
Chccl^ or Consonants {aphona), with complete contact. The 
last, again, are subdivided, according to the different parts of the 
active and passive vocal organs by which they arc formed, into 

(i) Gutturals, by tlic root of the tongue and the palate, os k; 

(2) Dentals, by the tip of the tongue and the teeth, as r,* and 

(3) loibials, by the upper and lower lip, as p. Another division 
of the checks, and one, too, of great importance to the philo¬ 
logist, as on il is based Grimm’s Law (q. v.), is that into Hard 
(tenues). Soft (media), Hard / .pirated (tenues aspiraUe), and 
Soft Aspirated (media aspirata). Thus— • 



Guttural. 

T)ental. 

IiftbiaL 

Hard . . . 

K 

T 

p 

Soft ... . 

G 

D 

B 

Hard Aspirated 

KH 

TH 

PH 

Soft Aspirated 

GH 

DH 

BH 


In Sanskrit, although the soft aspirated checks largely predomi¬ 
nate over the hard aspirates, still the system is complete; Greek 
has one set of hard aspirates, ck, th, and ph ; in Latin, Gothic, 
and O. II. German there are no real aspirates; and in the Slav¬ 
onic languages the aspirates were originally wanting. But, 
though thus deficient, these languages were rich in L. compared 
with the dialects of rude and uncivilised races. The Mohawks, 
for instance, have no labials; the natives of the Society Islands, 
no gutturals; and s is absent from the Australian and many of 
the Polynesian languages. The following list shows the relative 
wealth of consonants in some of the principal languages:—Hin¬ 
dustani has 48 consonants (14 of wmch are Arabic); Sanskrit, 
39; Turkish, 32 (of which only 25 are really TurkUh); Persian, 
31 (9 of them Arabic); Arabic, 28 ; Kafir, 2^ besides the 
clicks; Hebrew, 23; English, 20; Greek, 17 (3 of them com- 
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pound): Latin, 17 (l compound); Finnish, ii; and some Aus¬ 
tralian languages only 8, S^e A lhhabet. Phonetic Writino, 
and the separate articles on each of the letters; also Max 
Muller’s Lectures on the Sciettce 0/ Language, vol. ii. lecture 3; 
Dr. M. Thausing’s Naturlkhe Lautsystem der Mensehlichen 
Sprache (Leips. 1863); and the works on phonetics by Alex- 
anderj. Ellis. 

Xietter-Wood is proaited from Brosimum Alicastmm, a 
large tree belonging to the bread-fruit family {Artocarpacea). It 
is a native of British Guiana and Trinidad. The name has 
been chosen in consequence of the rich brown, hard, and heavy 
heart-wpod being motUcd and streaked with niore or less regular 
black spots, forming an exceedingly beautiful elTect when the 
wood is polished. Hence it is in demand for fine veneering 
and inlaying: the supply, however, is small. Snake-wood and 
leopard-wood arc synonyms. 

Lett'io is one of the two divisions, the other being Slavonic, 
of the Wendic branch of the Indo-European family, and fails 
itself into three subdivisions—Lithuanian, Old Prussian, and 
Lssttish, languages which, though of little literary value, are of 
great linguistic importance, as preserving in their grammatical 
forms closer afiinities with Sanskrit than either Greek or Latin. 
Of these, Lithuanian is written in Roman characters, with an 
orthography based upon Polish, and its earliest literary docu¬ 
ment IS a small catechism of 1547 - It has an approximation to 
tlie post-positive article, in its inflection of adjectives by the in¬ 
corporation as a suffix of the demonstrative pronoun, i\i\xsger&m, 
‘to good,’ geramjam, ‘to the good,’ where -jam is the dative 
pronoun. Its popular songs Qainos) were collected by Rliesa 
(Konigsb. 1825), its tales, proverbs, and riddles {misla) by 
Schleicher (Weim. 1S57), who has aI.so edited the complete 
works of Christian Donaleitis (died 1780 as pastor of Tolming- 
kemen), the leading poet of Lithuania (St. Petersb. 1865), and 
published a Lithuanian grammar (Prague, 1856), the best dic¬ 
tionary being by Nesselmann (Konigsb.. 1854). The Old Prus¬ 
sian, which became extinct in the 17th c., and is only known 
through some paternosters and a 16th a catechism, possessed a 
definite article, and is handled by Nesselmann in his Thesaurus 
Lingua Prusska (Berl. 1873). Lettish, the youngest of the 
group, was first reduced to writing in the middle of the l6th c, 
but now possesses a considerable literature (in 1865 upwards of 
1900 works), mostly of a religious character. See iiiclcnstein. 
Die Leltiscke Sprache (2 vots. Berl. 1864). 

Lettres-de-Oachet were letters written by order of the 
kings of France, signed by a secretary of State, and sealeil with 
the royal seal, which were meant to anticipate the delays of 

I 'ustice. Arm^ with them, the police were entitled to seize and 
:eep people in custody without trial, or even intercourse with 
their friends, so long as government had a mind to do so. Before 
the Revolution of 1789 they were put to the most infamous uses 
to gratify the cravings of private revenge or unfounded suspicion. 
See Taiiie’s “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine (1875). 

Ziett'uoe is applied to the genus Laetuea, which belongs to 
the chicory tribe of the Cempasiia, and consists of some fifty 
species, distributed through temperate regions of the N. hemi¬ 
sphere, appealing also in 3 . Africa. The L. is an annual or 
perennial leafy herb, with a milky juice, the alternate leaves often 
sa;ptate, flowers mostly yellow, arranged in small capitula, the 
fruit with a long slender beak. ’The best-known representative 
is the garden L. (Z. saliva), which was known to the Greeks and 
Romans as a salad herb. Some suppose it to Im a state of the 
wild Z. virosa, much modified by long cultivation, whilst otliers 
coimider seariola as its origin; but like many of our common 
culinai^ vegetable.^ and cereals, the native country and original 
stock IS a mystery, and any statements are little better than 
butanico literary speculations. In Britain it has been grown at 
least from the time of Elizabeth. The very numerous gardeners’ 
varieties range under the names Cos and Cabbage I*, the first 
includmg those with round leaves and growth something like a 
small cabbage, and the latter those with upright oblong leaves. 
By suU&ble management a crop may be secured all the year 
round. The milky juice mentioned above as a characteristic of 
the genus yields the Lactucarium or L.-opium of materia medica. 

Xtonoa'diA, the ancient name of Santa Maura (q. ▼.). 

* Xytt'aiM (CsHijNOi) is one of the products of the decom- 
ptWuon of glue, horn, wool, and otlier animal substance, rither 
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daring putrefaction, or under the action of on acid or alkolL It 
ciystallises in white shining Kales, which melt at 100*. It is 
slightly soluble in water, sparingly so in alcohol, and insoluble 
in ether. 

Leuci^p'ua, the founder of the Atomisd): philosophy in early 
Greece, and the teacher of Democritus (q. v.). Nothing it 
known regarding his life. - 

Leucis'cua, a genus of Teleostean fishes, represented by the 
roach (Z. rutila); dace (Z. vulgaris)", chub (Z. eephalus)i bleak 
(Z. albumus); and mumow (Z. phoxinus), ■ It is Rcluded in 
the Cyprinida (q. v.). The dorsal and anal fins are short. No 
barbules or mouth-filaments exist. 

Leii'cite, a mineral found in abundance in the lavas of Italy, 
crystallising like the garnet in trapezohedra. It is usually 
opaque, and gray or white in colour. It is a silicate of alumina 
and pota.sh, and is interesting as the mineral by which Klaproth 
first discovered that potash was not confined to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Leucocythe'mia (Gr. leukos, ‘white,’ kytos, ‘a cell,’ and 
hama, ‘blood’), is a disease in which the number of-white 
corpuscles in the blood is greatly increased, with a simultaneous 
diminution of the red. L. is the result of exhausting diseases, 
serious acute affections, or affections of the lymphatic glands or of 
the spleen. The disease was first described by Drs. Craigic and 
Bennett of Edinburgh, and l’rofe.ssor Virchow of Berlin in 1845. 

Leuco'ma (from Gr, Icsikos, ‘ white ’}, Is the term applied to 
a while opacity of the cornea—the transp.arciit part of the Eye 
(q. V.). A’ebula, the slightest degree, includes only those opaci¬ 
ties which are cloudy or hazy. In albugo, the effusion of lymph 
is dense, and has a pearly appearance. True I* is always the 
result of cicatrisation, and has a contracted rircuinscribed appear¬ 
ance. In most cases it is persistent and incurable, 

lieucorrhoe'a {leukos, ‘white,’ and tkeb, ‘I flow’), awhile, 
mucous discharge, very frequently the le.suli of clchihty. 'Ireai- 
ment:—General hygienic mea-suies to restoie the gem labhealth. 
Astringent injections, containing gallic or tannic acid, alum, 
sulphate of zinc or the sulpho-cathulale of zinc are serviceable. 

Leuc'tra, a village in Bccotia, to the .S. of Thebcs, famed as 
the .scene of the victoiy, b.C. 371, hy which Ppaiiiiiiondas and 
the I'hcbans overthiew the sujiremacy of .Spart.-i. 

Leuk (ZefoAe), a Swiss village, in the canton of Valais, on 
the right bank of the Rhone, gives name to the celebrated 
mineral springs, distant eight miles northwards, at the head of 
the Dala valley and at the foot of the Genimi pa.-.s. I'he springs, 
twenty-tWo in number, are saline and suljiburoiis, and vary in 
temperature from 93° to 123* F. The bathers are rerjuired to 
remain as long ns eight hours in the vk-nler. L. is chiefly 
frequented by Swiss, French, and Italian visitors. 

Xeu'then, a village of Prussia, in Lower Silesia, 9 miles W. 
of Breslau, is famous as the scene of a gre.it victory gained by 
Friedrich tlie Great over the Austrians, 8th December 1757. 
The loss of the latter was 7000 killed and wounded, 21,500 pri¬ 
soners, and 134 pieces of artilleiy.' 

Leut'sehau (Mag. Lecze), a town of Hungary, in the comilat 
of Zips, 37 miles N.W. of Kaschau. Its Gothic Jacobikirche 
contains the largest organ, and its Protestant gymnasium is the 
oldest, in Hungary. ’There is a famous mead-orewery, and flax, 
safiiron, hops, and fruit are largely cultivated in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pop. (1869) 68S7. 

Le Vaillant, frangois, a French traveller and naturalist, 
was bom at Paramaribo in Dutch Guiana, in 1753. He early 
showed a decided taste for travel, and during his stay in Paris 
from 1777 to 1780 studied natural history most assiduously. In 
1781 he set out for the Cape, and fof about sixteen months tra¬ 
velled through portions of S. Africa. He made a second series 
of travels—^£is time for eighteen montlu—and returned to Paris 
in 1785, devoting his time to the arrangement of bis valuable 
collections. Under the Retra of Terror he suffered oneyeai^s 
imprisonment, and esoiped death only through the fall of Robe-, 
spierre. He died at bis residence near iads^nne^in Champagne, 
November 22, 1824. L.’s chief works are Pijyage dans fits, 
tirieur de FAfriqtu (2 vols. 1790)) Second VoyagedSnsflntMeur 
deCA/rique {i vols. 179 ^), Oiseux IA/hque {6 wla. 1796-1812} f 
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and natural histories of Perroquets (2 vols., 1801-5); Oistux- 
Parad-'s, ReUien, &c, (2 vols. 1801-6). 

IiWWt' (ItaL levante, ‘orient,’or ‘rising’), a geographical 
name given by European nations genemlly to the £. waters and 
shores of the Mediterranean. The chief ports, Constantinople, 
Smynu^ Iskanderun, Aleppo, and Alexandria, are called by 
the Italians Seale di Levanie, i)y the French, Rehelles du JL, i.e., 
steps of the L. The name L, originated early-in th .- niddle 
ages when the Italian republics controlled European commerce. 

liOvant and Oouchant (Fr. ‘rising up and lying down’), 
a legal phrase applied to animals to indicate that they have been 
long enough on land not their owner’s to rise up and feed,' such 
time^’ according to Blackstone, ‘ being held to include a day and 
night at the least.’ 

Leva'ri Facias, Writ of. .Sec Elegit and Fieki 
Facias. 

liev'ea (from Fr. se lever, ‘ to rise ’), originally a morning 
assembly of visitors to a sovereign, is in England applied to a 
general gathering at court of guests of rank and fortune from 
among tlie Queen’s subjects, and diders from a drawing-room in 
that it is restricted to gentlemen, except in the case of the chief 
ladies of the court. 

Lev'el and Lev'eHing;. A level surface is one at which the 
force of gravity is everywhere perpendicular. At any locality 
on the earth’s suiface, such a surface is practically plane and par¬ 
allel to the plane enutaiuing the horizon, and an instrument 
which shows the d' cction of a line parallel to this plane is called 
a level. SncIi ..n instrument is the plummet or plumb line which, 
if pro.hied with a graduated quadrant or semicircle, indicates at 
once the Imrii.c.iital plane, to which the line is everywhere per- 
■)tn(ji’.aU'.r. The most convenient and accurate instniment is, 
loutvei. tin* spulf-le. -’, which consists of a slightly curved 
tube neiTij iilleo viih liquid—^usually spiri’' of wine. The air- 
1 hub''lf i Iway., seeks tnc liighest point. Hence, if the ends of 
i I'rit-levii iw* so set that reveisal of the instiument does not 

the position of the babble, the points of support must be 
..aaied in a iioiizontal line. In this way astronomical and 
; ^eodctical ins.iunients arc now universally set and tested. 
Aiiolhei tori*, of lesel consists of a U-shaped tube filled to a 
certain li-.gl • w, r: 01 other liquid, the upper surfaces of 
the column., t>. w-i.ieo .m-. 1, it. accordance with hyJioslatic law.s, 
lie in a fl'iriz" 'i! line, .md thii., afford an easy and ill many 
cajics sufficieit' . accurKe method fur fixing such a line. This 
form oi appar'Uic may be conveniently used for the purposes of 
levdliug, Ihough, of course, a telescope with spirit-level attached 
is the moift accurate. Levelling is an extremely convenient 
method for ascertaining the height of small elevations. Levelling 
staves furnished at the top with a level, and carefully giaduated 
throughout their length, arc fixed perpendicularly at intervals. 

; The level of each is then compared carefully with the next above 
; it, and thus the height of the elevation is ascertained. 

I Le'ven, Xiocli (Gael. Ixamhan, the lake of the ‘elm tree’), 

' a beautiful sheet of water in the E. of Kinross-shire, Scotland, is 
3] miles long, and 2 broad, contains several islets, of which the 
largest are St. Serf's Inch, with the remains of the Culdee I’riory, 
founded in the 8th c, (where excavations in July 1877 resulted 
in the discovery of the dust of St. Ronan, abbot of the priory in 
the loth c., and of Patrick Graham, first archbishop of SU 
Andrews), and another about half a mile from the town of Kin¬ 
ross, with the ruins of Loch Leven Castle. The loch, fed by the 
Queicb, Gaimey, &c., and drained by the Leven into the Firth 
of Forth, is famed above all lakes in Scotland (or the quality of 
i its trout. Queen Mary was imprisoned in the castle in June 
' 15^7, but escaped on the 2 d of May \%f&.—Loch L. is also the 
;name of a romantic inlet on the K side of Loch Linnhe (q. v,), 
between the counties of Inverness and Argyle, ii miles long, by 
:one broad, and enclosed by lofty mountains. A river L., flowing 
'from Locli Lomond into the Clyde, is celebrated in exquisite 
■verse by Smollett. There are other streams of the name in Glou- 
fcestershire, Yorkshire, Cornwall, Cumberland, and Lancashire. 

I In mechanics, is a rigid rod, movable about a fixed 

^oint called the fiderum, and having at two or more points weights 
«r forces applied, llie motion is usually supposed to take place 
'in a vertical plane, and the power applied to be used to raise a 
{Weight. Calling the power P, and the weight W, it is easily 
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deducible, upon the universal law, that work done has its equiva¬ 
lent in work spent (see Energy), that the moments (see Mo¬ 
ment) of the forces with respect to the fulCmm are equal j and 
that, therefore, P : W = distance of W from fulcrum .• distance 
of Pfrom fulcrum. This is the pnnciple of the L., which holds 
under all possible modifications of form which this machine may 
assume. See Baunck, Wheel and Axle, &c., which are 
as truly levers as the simple rod described above. 

Le'ver,Charles ilames.anIrish novelist, was bom in Dublin, 
31st August 1806. lie studied medicine at Dublin and Gottingen, 
and was appointed in 1837 physician to the British Legation in 
Berlin, wiiile there he published bis first novel, Harry Lorre- 
quer, a rollicking story of Irish militaiy life. Charles O'MaU^ 
(1840), Jack Hinton (1843), and Tom Burke (i8,h) followed in 
the same vein—works of abundant dash and spirit. His later 
novels, though less exuberant, have much of his old brilliancy, 
and are calmer, riper studies. Such are The Knight of Owynne 
(1847) ; Roland Cashel (1849); Sir Jasper Caretu (1855); The 
Martins of Cromartin (1859); Luttrdl of Arran (i 860 ; Air 
Brooke fossbrooke (1867); Tlu Bramleighs of Bishops Folly 
(18C8); Lord KilgobUn (1872), &c. L. was editor of the Dub¬ 
lin University Magazine (1842-45), and contributed the brilliant 
series of Cornelius O’Daovd papers to Blackwood. In 1858 he 
was appointed British consul at Spezzia, and in 1867 to a similar 
post at Trieste, where he died June i, 1872. 

LeverFier, TTrbain Jean Joaoph, the greatest of living 
French astronomers, was bom at St.- 1 A (Manche), March >1, 
1811. After a dislinguisiied course at I’Ecole Polytechnique, he 
accepted the ulfice of engineer to the administration of tobaccos, 
thereby fixing bis residence in Paris. In 1836 he made some 
interesting experiments upon the compounds of phosphorus and 
hydrogen, but afterwards relinquished chemistiy for the more 
congenial study of mathematics, in 1846 be startled the astro¬ 
nomical world by indicating the spot where a planet, further 
removed fiom the sun than Uranus, should, in accordance with 
the results of theory, be situated. The almost immediate sight¬ 
ing of this predicted planet by Galle of Beilin created a great 
sensation ; and honours were showered upon the young astrono¬ 
mer from all sides. The same prediction was simultaneously 
made by an Englishman, J. C. Adams of Cambridge (q. v.). 

In 1854 I., succeeded Amgo in the observatory of Paris, was dis¬ 
missed owing to some misunderstanding in 1870, but reappointed 
in 1S73. Member of the I,cgislative Assembly, he has 

been a keen promoter of tlie education movement in France; 
and chiefly through his endeavours has the extensive system of 
meteorological observation been developed in the country. Ills 
most valuable contributions to astronomical science are his tables 
of Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercurj*. 

Le'yi (Heh., from lavah, ‘to adhere,’ ef, Gen. xxix. 34, and 
another explanation of the etymc.ogy in Nnm. xviii. 2) wa.s the 
third son of Jacob by his wife Leah. The tribe was entirely 
devoted to the service of religion, either as regular priests or as 
subordinate officials. To leave them free for this work they 
had no territory assigned them, except forty-eight cities. But 
ill lieu of this they were supported by the tithes of the rest of 
the people. 

Levi'athan (Ileb. ‘a seqient,’ or ‘dragon’) occurs four times 
in the A. V. of the Bible, besides Job iii. 8 (‘mourning,’ mar^. 
L.). In Job iii._ 8, xli. i, and Psa. Ixxiv. 14, the crocodile is 
evidently meant, in Psa. civ. 26, probably some species of cetw 
cean. In I.sa. xxvii. i, L. as a serpent is applied figuratively ic 
a foreign power. 

Levi'ta, Elias (properly Elia Ha-Levi Ben Aacher, 
Aachkenasi, i.e.,*the German ’), a learned Jewish grammarian, 
born about 1470 at Neustadt, near Nurnlierg, removed to 
Venice, where, as afterwards at Padua (1504-9) and Rome 
(from 1514), he taught Hebrew with great success. On the sack 
of Rom-: by Karl V. ij 1527, he was forced to teluin penniless 
to Venice, whence he went (1540) to join Paul Fi^ius at Isny, 
in Swabia, returning in 1547 to Venice, where he died in 1549! 
I,.’s knowledge of Hebrew was profound, and hi* enlighten!^ 
views and fair spirit were appreciated alike by Christians aud 
Jews. He promulgated the opinion, held by the first reformers, ' 
that the vowel points of Hebrew were invente.d by certain Jews 
of Tiberias in the 6th c. His chief works were Backur, a Hebrew 
grammar (1518); Mdurgeman, a dictionary to the Taigtam 
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(1541); and Masereth Hammasordk, on the criticism of the 
Hebrew Scriptures (1538, Ger. trans. by Semler, 1772). 

Le'Titei sometimes denotes the whole tribe of (ef. Ex> 
vL 25; Lev. xxv. 32), but specially is the title of that portion 
of it—the families of Gerehon, Merari, and Kohath—which dis- 
cWgcd the subordinate duties of the priesthood as assistants to 
the smaller portion of their own tribe called the sons of Aaron 
or the Priests (Num. viii. 19), and who formed as it were the 
Imdy-gnard of the ark of Jehovah {Num. iv.). According to 
the traditional view, the L, having been appointed to their duties 
at Sinai, were re-organised by David in preparation for the ser¬ 
vice of the temple. Having been the bearers of the ark to Zion 
(l Chron. xv.) some of them were appointed ‘ to minister before 
it,’ to be door-keepers, and especially for choral service (i Chron. 
XV. xvL,), and this arrangement was adopted by Solomon on the 
completion of the temple (2 Chron. viii. 14). Such of the L. as 
returned firom Babylon resumed their functions as these had 
been formerly assigned to the various classes. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that while in Exodus the sons of 
Aaron only are the priests, in Deuteronomy there is no distinc¬ 
tion made between members of the tribe of Levi, vrho are all 
competent to be priests ; that Samuel differs from Chronicles in 
making no mention of L. as bearers of the ark to Zion, or of 
I«vitical musicians; that Ezekiel gives the services of the altar 
to the sous of Zadok, and excludes the rest of the sons of Levi 
from the priesthood, not by reference to tlic Mosaic law, but 
because tlie^ had been ringleaders in idolatry (Ez. xliv. 
10-16}. This has led some critics to the conclusion that it was 
only by degrees that the whole temple service was assigned to 
the L. 

Leviticus, the third book of the Hebrew Scriptures, is so 
called from its consisting chiefly of laws concerning the priesU 
(see Levites), sacrifices, &c. The traditional view that the 
book came from the luind of Moses, ns it stands, has been 
strongly controverted by some critics; f.g., it has been main¬ 
tained that Moses could not have written both chapters xviii. 
and XX., the latter being simply a repetition of the former, but 
not so well arranged. The book, as a whole, is of the highest 
importance for a knowledge of Jewish antiquities. 

LdVy, the name of a great publishing firm in Paris, founded 
by two brothers, Calmann and Michel, in 1836. The brothers 
were bom at Phalsbourg (Meurthe), the former 19th October 
1819, the latter 20lh December 1821. They have issued a mul¬ 
titude of works in all departments of liferature—writings of 
Guizot, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, Remu- 
sat, Balzac, Heine, &c.; translations of Macaulay, Poe, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Motley, &c. A specialty with the firm is dramatic 
literature, including contemporary plays, the £tUr^ Acte (since 
1858), and a BibUolhiquc Dramattque, Michel L. retired several 
yjprs ago. 

Lew'es (Old Eng, lahe, ‘pasture land'), the county town of 
Sussex, England, on the Ouse, 50 miles S. of London, and 7 
N. of Newhaven, its port, by rail. It has massive remains (the 
gatehouse and keep) oi a Norman castle, and some slight ruins 
of a priory founded by William de Warcime, who married Gun- 
dreda, the dauglitcr of the Conqueror, and to whom was given 
the town and surrounding territory. The bodies of Warenne 
and Gundreda were discovered here in leaden coffins in 184$. 
L. has an Eariy English church of St. Anne (restored in 1867), 
one of St. Thomas-a-Becket, in perpendicular style, the I'itzroy 
Memorial Library, an exchange, large barracks, a theatre, &c. 
There are manufactures of paper, leather, rope, twine, and farm 
implements, besides iron and brass founding, brewing, and boat 
and barge building. In addition to bi-weekly markets, fairs arc 
held on Whit-Monday and 6ih May for horses, on 20th July for 
wool, and on 2lst~2Slh September for South Down sheep, when 
over $0,000 are sometimes penned. Three papers are published 
'''«kly, and races take place in June and August on the coarse 
at Mount Harry. Pop. (1871) 10,753. *L. sends one member 
to parliament. It was anciently a Roman station, and many 
antiquities have been found in the vicinity. The liattie of L., 
the great victory of the baron.sge under Simon de Montfort over 
Hetuy III. was fought near Uie town, 14th May 1264. 

_ a variously gifted and cultured 

Engh* author, was bom in London, April 18, 1817, educated 
sbroftOf and after pursuing lengthened studies in medicine 
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philosophy devoted himself to literature. lie edited the Leader 
newspaper from 1849 to 1854, founded the Fortnightly Reotew 
in i865i Bud has contributed very largely to several magazinei. 
If never profound, he is always luminoas, sensible, and at¬ 

tractive. The lAfi of Goethe (1855, Ger. trans., 8ih ed. 187a) 
was the first work of his whiclt could be termed ^oroi^b. It is 
one of the best specimens of biographical literature prwuced in 
the 10th century. His BiograplMtu History of Philosopliy (new 
ed. 1864, under the title The History of Philosophy from Thales to 
Comic), has at least proved it a possibility to write on such sub¬ 
jects in a clear, graceful, incisive style; and his Comtfs Philosophy 
of the Sciences (1853) forms a better guide to the study of Positiv¬ 
ism than most of the more pretentious works on the subject L. 
has also publised The Spanish Drama (1S46); Rost, Blanche, 
and Violet, a novel (1848); The Life of Robespietre, and a tragedy 
entitled The Noble Heart (1850); Seaside Studies (1858), and 
Physiology of Common Life (i860); Aristotle (l86x ; Ger. trans. 
1865); Actors and Acting (1875); but his reputation as an ori¬ 
ginal thinker is based on Problems ef Lift and Mind, of which 
2 vols., constituting the first series, appeared in 1874-75; 
Physical Basis of the Mind, constituting the second series, 
ill 1877. 

Low'is-witb-Harris, the largest and most northerly of the 
Outer Hebrides, the N. part of which, Lewis, belongs to Ross- 
shire, the S, and lesser portion, Harris, to Inverness-shite. Area 
770 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 25,947. It lies almut 30 miles off 
the coast of Ross-shire, from which it is separated by the North 
Minch, is 60 miles long and 30 broad, ana its coast is indented 
by Bro.’id Bay, and Lochs Erisort, Seaforth, Resort, Koag, &c. 
The scenery is varied and sublime, wild mountain masses alter¬ 
nating with green pastoral glens, gemmed liy solitary tarns, or 
penetrated by long, sinuous arms of the sea. A broken chain 
traverses the island, rising in Suanival and Clisseval to a lieight 
of 2700 feet, and running N. to the Itutt of Lewis, a promontory 
142 feet aliove the sea. Tliere arc many small stieams; the 
largest lake is Langahhat; the iulcls arc full of rocks and minor 
islands, of which the chief are Tarnansay, Scarpa, Bernera, and 
Scalpa. The climate is mild, observations of four years at Stor¬ 
noway giving the mean at 46° F., and lire rainfall at 32.2 inches. 
Some barley and potatoes arc raised, and there is a productive 
fishing industry. Otters and .seals aliouiid in tlic rivers and on 
the shores ; deer and liaies are plentiful; the salmon and trout 
fisliing are among the best in Scotland, and the winged game is 
specially rich. The cliief town is Stornoway (q. v.). Sir James 
Matheson, Bart., wliose seat is Stornoway Castle, purchased the 
district of Lewis for ^190,000, and has introduced various im¬ 
provements. Gaelic is generally spoken, and in tlic N. there is 
a purely Scandinavian colony. Perhaps the most interesting 
remains on the island are the ancient church of Rowdill, in the 
extreme S., and pre-liistorical standing-stones of Callanish (forty- 
eight in the form of a cross) near Loch Roi%, 16 miles W. of 
Stornoway. 

Lewis, Bight Hon. Bix George Oomewall, the son of a 
Radnorshire baronet, was bom in Ixindon, 2l.st April 1806, edu¬ 
cated at Eton and Chri-st Church, Oxford, and called to the bar 
in 1831, where he did not, however, practise. In 1839 he wai 
appointed Poor-Law Commissioner, a post previously filled by 
Ins father. In 1847 he was returned to Parliament for Hereford¬ 
shire, and became Secretary to the Indian Board of Control, in 
1848 Under Secretary for the Home Department, in 1850 Finan¬ 
cial Secretary to the Treasury. L. was elected M.P. for Radnor 
in 1855, having been deprived of his seat for three years, a period 
during vrhich he conducted the Edinburgh Review, In the go¬ 
vernment of Lord Palmerston L. became Chancellor of tlw 
Exchequer (1855), Home Secretaiy (1859), and War Secretary 
(1861). He died 13th April 1863. During the whole period of 
his political activity L. devoted himself with enthusiasm to 
science, bistoiy, philosophy, and philology. In 1835 apjieared 
an Essay on the Origin ana Formation of the Romance Languages; 
in 1852, On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning rn 
tics; in 1855, An Inquiry into the CredUnHty of Early Roman 
History; in 1861, Astronomy of the Aneients; and in 1876, On 
the Influence ef A ulhority in Matters of Opinion, L. ’• mind was 
of a severely critical and judicial order. The keen distnutful 
logpc that directs and guides his thinking has a certain iqrdiam 
It is at least the outcome of rigorous honesty. L-’e sdiolanhip 
was at once deep, exact, and wide. His name will be ninem- 
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bered even if his books should be superseded. His wife, 
Lad; Maria Thereaa L. (bom 8th March 1803, died 8th 
November 1865), was also an author, 

Lewis, Ifottliew Gregory (Monk Lewis), was bom in 
London, 9th July 1775. While in Germany he composed The 
Monk, his best known book, vigorously but coarsely written, full 
of murders, ghosts, and impurities. The Bravo of Venice (1804) 
was his second-best novel, and the Castle Spectre (1797) his only 
successful play. One or two stirring ballads of his still live, and 
his W, Indian Joumal is a good book of travels. He died re¬ 
turning from a visit to his estates in the W,_ Indies, 14th May 
1818. L.’s Life and Correspondence was published in 1839. 

Lowis'ia is a genus of Mesembryacete represented by a single 
species, the L, rediviva of Fursh. It is a somewhat succulent 
perennial, bearing in the midst of its fleshy bunch of leaves a 
single stalk surmounted by a single rose-coloured flower. The 
leaves wither away as soon as the flower expands, and the whole 
plant passes entirely from sight in less than two months from its 
first appearance above ground. It is indigenous to N. W. 
America ; and the large starchy root was once extensively used 
by the Indians as on article of food. 

Lew'iston, a city of Maine, U.S., on the Androscoggin river, 
35 miles N. of Portland by rail. It has splendid water power, 
supplying 10 cotton-mills, with 242,548 spindles, anil 5 woollen- 
mills, which together produced goods to the value of $11,500,000 
in 1873. The river here falls 50 feet over a ledge of rocks, and, 
the vicinity is ver;' pii.turesque. In the public park there is a 
soldiei’s monument. L. i.s now (1877) the second largest city in 
the Stale. I'op. (1S70) 13,000. 

Lox'ington, a city in Kentucky, U.S., on a branch of the 
F.lkhorn river, 20 miles S.E. of Frankfort by rail. It has 
eighteen clnnches, a public library of 16,000 vols., a State 
asylum, an orphanage, &c. The Tiansylv.ania university, the 
oldest in the Western States, founded here 1798, was united to 
the Kentucky Elate University, removed hither in 1865, and the 
institution h.id in 1872, 21 profes.sors, 9 other teachers, 579 
students, and 20,000 Volumes. There is a large agricultural 
trade ar'l carriage bagging and rope factories. L., incorporated 
in 178’ v-as for .s.Miii; time the State capital, and soon became 
the chiLi'pi.O ' \V ot '• Alleghanies. Fo]). (1S70) 14,801.—L., 
n city of Mu'-oiiri, on I'.e .S. bank of the river Missouri, 250 
miles W. of I l.nuis (370 by rivci). It is a railway centre, 
and has co..- iradc. I'op. (18701 6336. 1.. was taken by the 
Confederate''. 20th September 1S61, retaken on iCth tictober 
following, and .again unsuccessfully attacked by General Illunl in 
October 1X64.—L., a post-village (pop. 2277) of Mas'-achusctls, 
II mile.s N.W. of Jfoston by rail, was the scene of the earliest 
(i8ih April 1775) resistance to the Ihitish troops, in the War of 
Independence. Though a slight and ineffectual affair, it has 
gained for L. the name of ‘the birthplace of American liberty.’ 

Lex Loci Contractua, a legal term denoting the law of a 
country in which an obligation was contracted. L. L. C. rules 
all relating to the nature of the obligation; while Lex Fori, or 
law of the country whose courts arc asked to enforce the oblig.a- 
tion, regulates the mode of action for that purpose. See Intkr- 
NATioNAL Law. 

Ley or Lye(Lat lix, ashes, lyc), water impregnated with an 
alkali, such a.s soda-ash or potashes, employed in soap-making 
and other industries. In printing, benzine forms an efficient 
substitute for L. in cleaning type. 

Ley'den or Lei'den (‘ the fort on the marsh; ’ the Lug- 
dunum Batavorum of the Romans), a well-built town in the 
Dutch province of S. Holland, on both sides of the Oude Rijn 
{‘Old Rhine ’), 7 miles from the sea, and 16 miles N. of Rotter¬ 
dam by rail, with many canals and wide streets, tif which the 
Breedestraat (‘ Broad Street ’) is one of the finest in Europe. 
The oldest part is the citadel, on a hill in the centre. Among 
its public buildings are St. Fancras’ Church (1280), near which 
is the com exchange, on a bridge with covered porches; St. 
Peto’s (>3iS)» in which are buried Boerhaave, Scaliger, Span- 
helm, and Ciunper; the town house, with pictures by Lucas 
van Leyden, Comelis Engelbrechtscn, and Van Brce; and the 
famous univeisi^ (founded in 1575, and connected with many 
great names, as Grotiug, Descartes, and Ruhnken), now attended 


by 600 students, and enriched with an_ observatory, a valuable 
library, and fine anatomical and botanical collections. L. was 
the birthplace of the painters Rembrandt^ Dow, Metzu, and 
Miens, and the seat of the famous Elzevir (q. v.) pintinc-press. 
Friuting and cloth-manufacture were formerly (he main industries 
of L., which is now the chief mart in Holland for wool and 
woollen good.s. Ikerc are some iron-foundries and salt-worksi, 
and a lively trade in agricultural produce. Fop. (1876) 40,724. 

L. suffered greatly from’ a siege (31st October 1573 to 24th 
March 1574), and subsequent blockade by the Spaniards, till 
saved by Prince William of Orange, who, piercing the dams of 
S. Holland, laid the surrounding lands under water, and raised 
the siege (3d October 1574). 

Leyden, John, a Scottish poet and scholar, was bora at 
Denholm, Roxburghshire, 8th September 1775. He studied at 
Edinburgh University, not only the prc!;cril>cd subjects, but 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Icelandic. In 1797 he 
was licensed as a probationer of the Church of Scotland, but 
never received a charge. In 1799 he published A historical and 
FhilosopMcal Sketch oj the Disemieries and Settlements of the 
F.uropeans in Northern and Western Africa at the tlose-of the 
Eighteenth Century, 'fwo years after, he edited with great 
learning the Complaynt of Scotland, the authorship of which he 
attributed to Sir David I.inilsay. He also assisted Walter Scott 
in collecting materials for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
in 1S02 he undertook the editorship of the Scots Magasine, but 
in the same ye.ar obtained an Indian surgeonship, for which he 
qualified himself in six months. Before leaving he finished his 
poem entitled Scenesfrom Infancy. Gaining his Indian experience 
first in the districts of the Mysore, he removed for health’s sake to 
Prince of Wales Island, where he obtained information for his 
essay on the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations 
(10th volume of Asiatic Kesearches'). Thence he removed to 
Calcutta, as Professor in Bengal College, afterwards becoming 
judge of the Twenty-Four Pergunnalis of Calcutta. lie accom¬ 
panied the governor-general. Lord Minto, to Java, there to accu¬ 
mulate inforination as to the institutions of native tribes; but at 
Batavia he was stiuck down by fever 2lst August 1811. By 
extraordinary combination of genius with industry, L. raised him¬ 
self from the humblest position to the first rank of European 
scholars. In all depai tments of philology he was learned j but 
lii.s labours in the field of Asiatic language and literature are of 
special value. His Poetical Kemaitts weie published in 1819; 
and a new edition of his Poems and Ballads, with memoir l>y 
Walter Scott, in 1858. Tlie centenary of his biith was cele¬ 
brated in 1875, and in tlie same year an edition of his Poems, 
with Life, was I'ublished by Kimmo (Edinb.). 

Leyden. Lucas van, was bora at Txiyden in 1494. lie 
studied drawing under Cornells Engelbrechtsen, and when a 
mere child produced paintings .nd prints prized now by col¬ 
lectors as raic curiosities. Some of his pictures ape to be seen 
at Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, and Munich ; one or two are to be 
found in this country; but his greatest work, ‘ 'ITic Last Judg¬ 
ment,’ adiims the town-hall of la'yilen. He was one of the first 
to engrave from his own paintings, and latterly devoted himself 
entiicly to etching. Two hundred of his prints are extant, the 
most tamous of which are ‘ Mahomet and the Monk Sergius,’ 
and the ‘ Eulenspicgcl.’ His pictures are stiflf but bold, and 
mellow in colour. I Its engravings rank next to those of Albert 
Durer, wanting the free touch of that artist, but full of expres¬ 
sion, and excelling in the rendering of aerial perspective those of 
other contemporaries. L, led an extravagant life, and died in 
»S. 13 - 

Leydon Jar. See Electwcitv and Electrostatic 

Inst KUM ENTS. 

L’Hospital, Guillaume Franpoia d&ntoine de. Mar¬ 
quis, a Ficnch iiialhematician, was bora at Paris in 1661. 
li is lather intended him for the army, but this he soon aban- I 
douetl, and devoted himself to the study of mathematics—^parti- 
culaily the newly invented calculus developed by I..eibnitz and j 
the Berni'uilis. He was one of the four men in Europe who 
solved the brachistoehron, viz., ‘ to find the curve on which a 
material ^oiut will fall from one point to another in the least 
possible time.’ The others were Newton, Leibnitz, and Jakob 
Bernoulli, L’H. then proposed, ns a challenge, ‘ of all the curve 
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lines which can be described on a given rectilinear base and ^ a 
given length, to find that which contains the greatest ojka. L H. 
also solved Newton’s problem of the solid of least resistance. 


also solved Newton’s proWem oi tne soua oi least resistance. 
Cycloids and epicycloids were the favourite subjects of his medi- 
tations. His chief works are Analytt da i^mmerU PeHts 
(1696), and Traits Analytigue da Sections Coniques (1707). 
L'H. died 2d February 1704. In spite of the mean accusations 
of John Bernoulli, repeated by Montuela in his Hisloirt dts 
MatAMatigues, no one has ever seriously doubted L’H.’s brilliant 
originality or his fairness towards his great contempointies. 

li'Hospital, Michel de, a great Firench statesman, bom 
in 1505 at Aigueperse in Auvergne, studied law at Toulouse and 
P.idua, was auditor of the Rota at Rome, came in 1534 to Paris, 
where he practised as an advocate and counsellor for the Parlia* 
ment, was appointed by Marguerite of Valois her chancellor, and 
in 1554 became superintendent of finance. On the accession of 
Francois 11 . (1559) he entered the Council of State, and in 1560 
was made chancellor of the kingdom by Catherine de' Medicis. 
A good man, a genuine patriot, and a prudent councillor, he 
laboured to restore order and smooth party differences, but his 
moderation was taken for secret heresy, and led to his losing the 
seals, 24th May 1568. He died at Bcllebat, near Etampes, 
I 3 lh March 1573, during the Civil War, against which he had 
constantly remonstrated. See his (Euvres Complita, by Dufty 
(5 vols. Far. 1824), and the biographies by Viilemain and 
Ldvesque de Fouilly. 

liability, limited. Acts. See Joint Stock Com- 
PA NIKS, Law Rkgakdino. 

Lia'nas (from French Uane) arc woody, climbing, or twining 
plants that often in tropical countries, by their exuberant and 
Interlacing growth, so mass together the forests as to render tlie 
traveller’s progress a matter of the greatest difficulty. In Brazil, 
for instance, species of bignonia overtop the tallest trees, their 
flexible stems twisted like ropes pass from tree to tree, descend 
to the ground at intervals, take fresh root, again ascend other 
trees, and thus continue a perennial growth over vast areas. 
The rattans-or canes are also !.», climbing over and amongst the 
trees and siipponing them.sclves by the l\ooked spines of their 
leaf-stalks, and the ‘Supple-Jacks,’ ‘ Wild-lrishnien,’ and ‘ Bush- 
Lawyers ’ of the colonies come under the same category. The 
clematis may be quoted as an illustralion, on a small scale, of 
this group of plants. 

Li'as Formation, The, is usually regarded as forming the 
base of the Jurassic or Oolitic System (q. v.), lying between the 
Upper Trias and the Lower Oolite. It is divided into three 
sections, called respectively the Lower L., the Marlstotte, and 
the Upper L. The Lower L. consists essentially of blui.sh-grey 
argillaceous limestone, alternating with laminated clay or slialc, 
rich in fossil remains of coraI.s, molluscs, fish, and reptiles. It 
furnishes limestones which are in some places extensively used 
for flags and building stones. The Marlstone is a well-marked 
division, composed mainlpr of calcareo-argillaceous sandstone, 
which is widely quarried in the N. and S. of England for the 
ironstone which it cont ins. The Upper L. consists of a thick 
deposit of blue clay, topped .by bands of brown and yellow 
sands wliich were at one time'classed with the Inferior Oolite. 
The L. is exceedingly rich in fossils, and each of the subdivi¬ 
sions has its characteristic assemblage of fossils which at once 
separates it from the rest. The clayey consistency of the forma¬ 
tions in many places, and the presence of corals, molluscs, and 
fish, stamp them in great measure as marine deposits; but there 
are nearly loo distinct species of plants (chiefly cycads), besides 
numerous remains of insects and reptiles (Ichthyosaurus, Plesio¬ 
saurus, &c.), which indicate the contemporaneous existence of 
conditions for terrestrial life. 

Liba'&iiui, a_ distinguished Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was born at Antioch, a.d. 314 or 316. He went to Athens in 
pursuit of knowledge, and there prosecuted his studies with 
niwked success. He opened a private school at Con.stantinople, 
and attracted^ numerous pupils; but in consequence of the 
revi^eful j-pjnt manifested by his professional rivals he was 
{340} expelled from that city, to which, however, he subse- 
quMtly returned on several occasions. He taught also, and 
irah equal success, at Nicomedia, to which place he was warmly 
attached. He finally retired to his native dty, where he died 
92 


in 393. Though a pagan, he was moderate and tolerant in 
spirit, and was at once the teacher and friend of St Baal (q. ▼.} 
and John Chrysostom (q. v.), and the favourite of the Emperors 
J ulian (q. v.) and Theodosius (q. v.). Many of his works ate still 
extant, the best edition of the orations imd declamations berag 
by Reiske (4 vols. 1791-97), and of the epistles by Wolf (1738). 

Iii'ba'tibajB (from Lat Uh, * I pour out: * Or. loibai or spou^ 
dtti), drink-ofiferings of unmixed wine, milk, or honey, were 
employed by the Greeks and Romans in the ratification of a 
treaty, at funerals, and on many otlier public and private occa¬ 
sions, os at the opening and close of a banquet, when the Greeks 
made L. to the Good Genius, to the sound of a flute, Iiy pour¬ 
ing wine and laying a cake [upon the altar, with the word 
hygieias; the Romans, to the Lares, by committing to the 
flames upon the hearth wine or some delicate morsel, or both 
together. L. are also common to the Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, 
and other folk-lores. * 

Libau', or Leepaja, a seaport of Russia, ^vernment of 
Courland, on a low tongue of land between the L. lagoon and 
the Baltic, 120 miles W.S. W. of Riga. It is a railway teraiinus, 
and an emporium for the grain and hemp of W. Russia. Its 
chief buildings are a town-house, several churches, a synagogue, 
hospital, and theatre. The liarbour, constructed in 1865, is free 
of ice during most of the year. In 1873, the imports (herrings 
from Norway, colonial wares from Lubeck, wine, salt, &c., from 
England, and fruit from Italy) amounted to ^£'200,219 ;.and the 
exports, mainly grain, flax, linseed, and railway sleepers, to 
L. is a favourite bathing-place for the Courland 
aristocracy. Pop. (1870) 10,767. 

Li'bel is a malicious defamation of one man by another, by 
means of writing or representation. Spoken defamation is 
Slander (q. v.). With regard to an individual, any matter mali¬ 
ciously hurtful to his reputation'.is a L.: With regard to Govern¬ 
ment, all matter holding it up to public contempt or disesteem 
is libellous. 

In a civil action, a L. must appear to be false as well as 
defamatory. In a criminal information by an imlividnal, wlien 
the L. contains a direct charge which the applicant can deny, 
the court will require an affidavit that the charge is unfounded. 

Between L. and mere verbal defamation there is an impor¬ 
tant distinction, the former being jiresumcd to be a more deli¬ 
berate injury, and more widely and permanently difliised. 
Hence the word swindler, if spoken of another, unless in 
relation to his calling, is not actionable, but if published in a 
written form, it is so. Printing or wriiing may be libellous 
though the scandal be not directly charged, but obliquely and 
ironically. To constitute L. it is not necessary that the 
person libelled be named; if so described or indicated as to 
leave no reasonable doubt to whom the libellous matter 
was meant to apply, this is enough, A comment on a literary 
work, holding it and its author up to ridicule, is not libellous, 
unless it attack the writer in his domestic or social relations, or 
in circumstances unconnected with his literary woik. The same 
rule applies to criticism on (he works of a professional artist. 
Under Lord Campbell’s Act, if one man publishes or threatens 
to publish a L. on another, with intent to extort money or other 
valuable consideration from him, the offender is liable to three 
years’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 

Libel (ecclesiastical) is the name given to the summons com¬ 
mencing a suit, and containing the accusation of the plaintiff or 
pursuer, 

Idbe'ria, a negro republic on the W. coast of Afric^ in Upper 
Guinea, founded in iSzi by the American Colonisation Society, 
extends from the Sherboso River in the N.W. to the Pedro 
River in the S.E., a distance of some 600 miles, and has an ex¬ 
treme breadth from the coast inland of nearly 100 mUes. Area 
estimated in 1873 at 9700 sq. miles; and the pop. at 720 ,qoc\ 
of whom 19,000 are emancipated American slaves, and the rest 
natives. The coast is low and sandy, except in the S.K, where 
it is precipitous, and the interior rises in woody hilU and lofty 
mountain ranges, opening in fine fertile vallr^, watered 
many small streams. The dimate is tropical, and veiy danger¬ 
ous for immigrants. Among the forest trees are teak, maho¬ 
gany, rosewood, palms, and various dye and gum-trees. Along 
the St. Paul River are the principal farms, and here 300,000 lbs- 
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or sugar were produced in 1871. Cofiee is successfully raised, 
and ration is indigenous, yielding two crops yearly. Other pro¬ 
ducts are maize, rice, wheat, bamy, oats, vegetables, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, lemons, oranges, guavas, tamarinds, pineapples, 
and African p^ches. Besides the principal of these articles, L. 
exports palm-oil, gold-dust, ivory, and hides. The capital is 

• Monrovia, with some 13,000 inhabitants; and other settlements 
ore New Georgia, Caldwell, Virginia, Edina, Greenville, Lex¬ 
ington, &C. Tm constitution is modelled on that of the United 
States. Election is by ballot, and every male citizen who pos¬ 
sesses real estate has the suffrage. No white man is admitted to 
citizenship. The president is elected for two years, senators for 
four, and rqiresentatives for two. In 1875 the revenue (chiefly 
customs’ duties) amounted to ;^2I,500, and the expenditure to 
;^33,100. English is the official language. L. was proclaimed 
an independent state in 1847, and was recognised by Britain in 
the following y^r. See Thomas’s Wett Coast of Africa (New 
York, i860), and Stockwell’s Rtpublic of L. (New York, 1868). 

Idbe'riuB, Bishop of Rome from 352 to 356, was one of the 
bishops who, on account of their refusal to subscrilie the con¬ 
demnation of Athanasius at the synods of Arelate (353) and 
Milan (SSj^were deposed from their sees and banished. To 
regain his office L. afterwards subscribed the semi-Arian confes¬ 
sion of faith drawn up by Eusebius of Nicomedia. In spite of 
this heterodoxy he is regarded as a saint by the Roman Catholic 
and Greek Catholic Churches. 

Lib'erty, a term of English law denoting the same as 
Franchise (q. v.). 

Lib'erty. Equal'ity, and Frater'nity are the formulae 
repirsenting from different points of view the creed of a certain 
class of political speculators. Uifferent republics have adopted 
the jihra'-e as a motto, and France, at the present time (1877), 
j adorns with it the portals of all her public institutions. The 
democratic idea which it represents lias now passed in some 
fcfcrm or other into the literature, politics, and religions of every 
H^ipn where Aryan civilisation prevails. The doctrine in its 
Rudest slmpe simply means a readjustment of society with the 
f elimination of all the inequalities of cl.ass. Its most important 
I English matiife'tation in the present generation is made in the 
i writings of those v-ho profess it as the Religion of Humanity. 
I In Ujp'i vi' > lie nfiry of the human race can only be nobly 
t and cfficieiv.iy luinhi'u 1 y the withrlrawal of all restraints upon 

* human coinl -rt, by the practical realisation of a scheme under 
; which (he r ..,1 contia' is in the lot of life may be removed, 

' and by the sublimation of self-love into a general love for 
i the whole iamily of man. In the ethical works of J. S. Mill, in 

the miscellaneous writings of John Moriey, and the English 
: school of Comtists, these principles, lliough not syslem.-itised, 
are represented in their highest literary form. L. F. Stephen in 
his L., E., and F, (1873) subjects them to a keen analysis, and 
' supports the thesis that the people who use these woids most 
rationally exaggerate their advantages, and th.-it the words them¬ 
selves are ill-adapted to be the crem of a religion, while they do 
: not typify any state of society which a reasonable man ought to 
regard with enthusiasm or self-devotion. 

Liboume', a town of France, department of Gironde, at the 
confluence of the Dordogne and Isle, 20 miles N.E. of Bor¬ 
deaux by rail. It has remains of old fortifications, and a tower 
of the 14th c. The Dordogne is crossed by a stone bridge, and 
the Isle by a suspension bridge. I.. has tanneries, nail and rope 
factories, &C,, and a large trade in grain, timber, salt, brandy, 
and wine. Fop. (1872) 11,456! 

Li^ra, an insignificant constellation, situated on and to the S. 
i of the celestial equator, just below the feet of Bootes. Its im- 
I portonce arises from its once having been the sign of the zodiac 
I which the sun occupied at the time of the autumnal equinox. 
I When used in this sense, it corresponds to the constellation Virgo. 

Lilbrarles. The oldest national library of which we have 
record is that collected by Osymandus, king of Egypt, at Mem- 
phis, some <4 centuries b.c., according to Diodorus of Sicily, 
; whose general testimony is supported by modern Egyptologists. 

' But the most superb in Egypt, perhaps in all the ancient world, 
was the Alexandrian Library (q. v.), enriched by the addi¬ 
tion of that of Peigamus (q. v.). Alexandria also possessed a 
great library in the Selmsteuin, and another of later date attached 
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to its 'School’ L. gathered early in Hebrew synagogues and 
Persian palaces, but more remarkable are the ‘L. in clay’ of 
Assyria. In the palace at Nineveh the excavations revealed a 
vast collection of clay tablets, bearing cuneiform inscriptions, and 
forming a sort of royal library. Some 20,000 such tablets are now 
in the British Museum. Fisistratus is said to have been among 
the earliest of the Greeks who projected a great library, and one 
of the most famous private collectors was Aristotle. The L. of 
the various countries they conquered were eagerly acquired by 
the Romans, Sulla brought from Athens the library of Apelli- 
con. Magnificent private L. were possessed by Ciassus, Csesar, 
Cicero, and Lucullus—the latter, like Sulla, generously ulowing 
free access to his treasures. Julius Csesar projected a fublu 
library, and chose Varro as librarian, but the scheme was foiled 
by the dagger of Brutus. After the reign of Augustus, the 
emperors were ambitious to found and give their names to L. 
According to Publius Victor, Rome had 29 public L., the first 
of which was opened by Asinins Polio. Augustus founded two 
public L.—the Octavian and Palatine. The most important of 
all was the Ulpian of Trajan. At Herculaneum was discovered 
a library of 1700 scrolls. Constantine the Great began the for¬ 
mation of a library at Byzantium, especially for the rescue of the 
Christian works that had been doomed to destruction by Diocle¬ 
tian. It is commonly supposed that Amurath IV. sacrificed it 
in a fit of devotion; yet many scholars still believe it to be con¬ 
cealed in the Seraglio. The hugest L. in ancient times might 
correspond to modern collections of So,ooo vols. 

In the Middle Ages the chief conventual L. were Benedictine; 
such are those of Monte Casino (q. v.), Fleury on the Loire, Clugni 
in Burgundy, Corbie in Picardy, St. Gall (q. v.), those of the 
monasteries of Christ Church and St. Augustine at Canterbury, 
and the abbeys of Durham and Peterborough. Karl the Great 
founded a library near Lyon ; the choice books of Karl the Bald 
are now in the British Museum; Pope Sylvester II, was an 
ardent collector of classics. 

On the revival of learning in the I5tb c., learned men, aided 
by princes, popes, and scholars, were despatched throughout 
the civilised world to collect MSS., and in the course of a few 
years most of the classics now known were brought together in 
the rich L. of Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, Vienna, and 
Paris. 'I’he 1 -. of PVderico, Duke of Urbino, and Matthias 
Corvlnus, King of Hungary, weie counted among the marvels of 
the age. Now, also, began the formation of those town L., in 
which Germany is so rich. Modem L. continued to multiply 
with increasing rapidity after the invention of printing. 

Of modern L., all that can be given is the merest summary. 
In Great Britain the chief L. arc the British Museum (q. v.), with 
1,150,000 vols., the Bodicyan (q. v.), with 330,000, the Advo¬ 
cates’ Library (q. v.), Edinburgh, with 250,000, Cambridge 
University with 250,000, Dublin University with 170,000 (each 
entitled to a copy of ail books oublished in the empire); Edin¬ 
burgh University with 138,000, tilasgow University i^ith 105,000, 
Liverpool (public) with 100,000, and Manchester witli 120,000. 
Those of Paris are the Nationale with 2,000,000 vols., the Arse¬ 
nal (300,000), St. Genevieve (200,000), Sorbonne (140,000), 
Mazarin (iCo,ooo), and Institute (100,000); Bordeaux has 
140,000 vols., Lyon 120,000, and Rouen 120,000. Those of 
Germany are the Berlin Royal (710,000, and 15,500 MSS.), 
Breslau University (340,000), Darmstadt (450,000), Dresden 
{305,000), Gotha (240,000), Gottingen (360,000), Hamburg 
(250,000), Heidelberg (175,000), Kdnigsberg (200,000), Leipsic 
(350,000, and 2500 MSS.), Munich (8<^,ooo, and 25,000MSS.), 
Munich University (300,000), Strassburg (160,000^ rich in Incu¬ 
nabula, q. V.), WblicnbUttcl (250,000), Wiirzbui^ University 
(200,000), and Tubingen (220,000). Germany has some 15 other 
L. of over 100,000 vols. Those of Italy are the Vatican (105,000 
vols. and 25,000 MSS.), the Casanata, Rome (160,000 vols.), the 
Brcra, Milan (185,000), the Ambrosian, Milan (140,000), the 
Nazionalc, Florence {300,000), Nazionale at Naples (200,000), 
Bologna (200,000), Parma (140,000), Turin (150,000), and SL 
Mark s, Venice (120,000, and 10,000 MSS). Other remarkable 
L. are the Imperial, St. Petersburg (802,700, and 28,536 MSS.), 
Moscow University (160,000), the Royal, Copenhagen (500,000), 
CojienhEigen University (200,000), Stockholm (125,000), Chris¬ 
tiania (150,000), Upsala (150,000), Brussels (250,000), Freibnig 
(250,000), Madrid National (230,000), the Imperial Public, 
Vienna (400,000), Vienna University (210,000), Buda-Pesth 
(200,000), Athens (125,000), Harvard College, U. S. (250,000), 
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Ihe Library of Congreis, Washin^on (28o,cxx>), Boston (public, 
235,000), and the National, Mexico (100,000). In 1874 there 
were 790 public or associated L. in tlie United States, with an 
aggregate of 7,760,118 vols. 

Librarits and Afuseunts, Free, Act, The iS and 19 Viet., c. 
70, may be'adoptedjby any municipal borough, if by the last cen¬ 
sus the population exceed 5000, and if two-thirds of the rate¬ 
payers consent A rate may be levied not exceeding one penny 
per pound, for the founding and maintaining of a free public 
library. By 29 and 30 Viet., c, 114, a public meeting to consider 
the adoption of the Act is to be called on the request of the town 
council, or on the request of the ratepayers residing in the borough, 
and parishes or districts may unite in adopting the Act. 

See Memoirs of L. (2 vols. Lond. 1859), and L. and Founders 
ofL, (Lond. 1864), by K Edwards. 

Libra'tioit, the name given to two inequalities of the moon, 
arising from the circumstances that her orbital motion is not 
uniform, and that her axis of rotation is not perpendicular to the 
plane of lier orbit. The effect of the first is to render apparent 
at times a small strip of her surface lying Just round the exstem 
or western edge of her visible disc; while, in virtue of the second, 
portions of her surface surrounding eitlicr pole come into view. 

liibri-Oaruocl, Qtiillaume, a mathematician, of Italian 
origin but French by naturalisation, was born at Florence, January 
2, 1803. In 1823 he became Professor of Physics at Pisa, ami 
the succeeding year went to Paris, returning to Florence in 1825. 
In iSw, compelled for political icasons to leave Italy, he re¬ 
visited Paris, and in 1832 succeeded Biot in the College de 
France. L. is perhaps Ijcst known in connection with the 
charge of abstracting books and MSS. from the public libraries 
to the value of ;^2o,ooo. Tie was found guilty, and condemned 
to ten years’ imprisonment, but bad in tbe meantime fled to 
England, where nc died in October 1869. L.’s cliief work is 
Vllistoire des Sciences Mathhnatiques depuis la Feiiaissance jus- 
qu'el la Fin du XVIIe, SHcle (4 vols. 1838-41), and he is the 
author of numerous memoirs, scientific and pnlitical. 

Iiib'ya was the name applied by the early geographers to 
that portion of Africa which lay between F.gypl, ACthiopia, nn<l 
the shores of the Atlantic, and which was bounded on tlie N. 
by tbe Mediterranean, and on the S. by the mythical river 
Oceanus. The L. of Homer and Hesiod comprised Africa to 
the W. of Lower and Middle Egypt; and to Herodotus 1 .. w.as 
sometimes the whole of ancient Africa, and sometimes Africa 
exclusive of Egypt. The province of H Proper lay between 
Egypt and the Syrtis Major, and comprehended the regions of 
Marmarica, and Cyreimica or Pentapolis. The wars with Car¬ 
thage, the Jugurthine war, and various expeditions of discovery 
gave to the ancients a more extended knowledge of the conti¬ 
nent, but its form and dimensions were not clearly ascertained 
till the Portuguese doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. 

Li'cance.is in law a power or authority given to a man to do 
some lawful act. It cannot be assigned unless it bear to be 
granted to a man and his assignees. Sec Game I-aws. Under 
Dancing, Dancing and Music L.; MAKEiAaK Licensing 
Act, 187a. 

English Licensing Act This Act, wh. ;h does not extend 

to Scotland, was passed to amend the licensing Acts. Justices 
having an interest in the liquor trade are disqualified from acting. 
No I., granted at a general license meeting in respect of pre¬ 
mises not previously licensed is to be valid in counties till it 
is confirmed by the county licensing committee. Registers of 
licences are to be kept in licensing di.sirict.«, and every person 
applying for a new U is to state the name of tlie owner of 
tl\e premises for which the application is made. 

Xiicen'tiate (T.at. iicentia, ‘ permission,’ »>., to deliver lectures 
and afterwards to dispute for the degree of doctor), a degree in¬ 
termediate between baclielor and doctor, now restricted to the 
theological faculty in continental universities, and only used in 
England at Cambridge, which gives the degree of L. of Medicine. 
I.., in Scotland, means one licensed by a presbytery to preach. 

_ Iii'chen is a papular disease of the skin, distributed upon a 
tingle region, or over tlie entire surface of the body. ITie pap¬ 
ules are _ conical in form, of the size of millet seeds, slightly 
reddish in colour, and arc attended with itching, tingling, and 
smarting. They may terminate in resolution, furfuraceous de- j 
■quamation, or in superficial ulceration. L. is described under 
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six varieties, depending on the appearance, situation, form, and 
severitj[ of the diseue, viz. : L, simplex, L. annulatm, L. eir* 
cumscripttfs, L nrikatus, L. tropicus, L, agrius. In L. simplex 
the eruptitm is ushered in by smartmg and pruiitas, which are 
increased^ towards night. In three or four days the redness 
and pruritus subside; the papules decline, disappearing entirely 
in a week or ten days, and then follows a furfuraceous ' 
desquamation of tlie cuticle. In the chronic form, successive 
crops appear, and the eruption may be prolonged for months of 
years. The use of indigestible articles of dret and spirituous 
drinks, more especially in hot weather, is a frequent cause of L. 
Treatment: milk and farinaceous diet, saline aperients, with 
locally a tepid bath, a lotion containing liquor plumU diacetatum, 
distilled vinegar, or lemon juice, will be sufficient to allay the ir¬ 
ritation in /.. simplex. 

lii'cLens. In tbe present state of the scientific discussion, 
as to whether L. are a family of autonomous plants or are Fungi 
parasitic upon Algm, it seems desirable to speak of them here as 
the former, the theory of their dual constituency not having as 
yet been accepted by the bulk of liotanists. I., form one of the 
largest tribes of cellular cryptogams, are distributed through all 
countries of the world, generally diaw their nourishment from 
tlie air, arc of slow growth and long endurance, and may 
roughly be described as consisting of two p.nrts, namely, their 
frond or thallus, and their fructification. The thallus is com¬ 
monly developed in the form of incrustations, which cover 
stones, and the bark of trees, or penetrate between the lamellss 
of the cpiilermis of woody plants. These are termed Crustace- 
ous L., and are mostly so closely united to the substance on 
which they grow, as not to be separable without injury. In an¬ 
other group—the Foliaccous L.—the thallus forms flat-like ex- 
jiansions, which can be completely detached from the ground, 
stone, or bark, &c., that supports them, since they are attaclied to 
tlieir host only in a few places by root-like organs called Khizines. 

A third form of L.-thallus is shown in the Fraticose group, 
wliich arc attached only by a n.HTOW base at one spot, and grow 
in tlie form of miniature much-branched shrubs. Certain genera 
again are met with in a slimy condition, and ate called Gela¬ 
tinous L. The reproductive organs appear in the form of pro¬ 
tuberances of various kinds, either bursting through the surface 
of the frond, and expanding into shield-like or hollow discs, or 
remaining covered by its outer layer, and opening by pores; the 
first form the Gymnocarpous ]«, the latter Angiucarpous L. 
Berkeley, one of the prominent authorities on cryptogamia, 
says ill Iructificatinn tliey agree with ascomycetous Fungi, and 
like them have cither a second form of fruit (stylospores), con¬ 
tained in distinct cysts (pycnidia), or minute bodies variously 
ixiriie, which are supposed to have the power of impregnation., 
Nylandcr (the best specialist), divides L. into three families, 
using the vegetative element for separating purposes, whilst 
Acliarius employs the fructification for his divisions. I,, furnish 
valuable dyes, and to some extent are useful for food. See 
Akciiii:., Cudkeak, Icei.and Muss, Litmus, Reindeer Moss, 
Tripe de Roche. 

Lich'field, an old episcopal city of England, in Staffordshire, 
on a small feeder of the Trent, 18 miles S.E. of Stafford, and 
116 N.W. of London by rail The c-athedral, the architectural 
glory of L,, is partly of the Early English period, and has been 
restored by Sir G. G. Scott. It is 410 feet long, and 153 wide, 
has three spires (the central one 2to feet high), and is rich in 
beautiful sculpture. The body of St. Mary’s Church was 
rebuilt (1868) in Second Pointed style, to harmonize with the' | 
tower. L. has a diocesan theological college, a museum 1 
and free librarj', and a grammar school, founded by Edward I 
IV., and attended by Addison, Ashmolc, Johnson, and Garrick. 
The indastrics are brewing, malting, flax-spinning, paper- i 
making, and market-g.'irdening. Pop. (1871) 7347. The name 1 
I«, originally Liced/eld, means ‘ field of corpses,’ and possibly ; 
marks the scene of a battle of which there is no record in his¬ 
tory. The ancient see of L. corresponded to the original 
Anglian kingdom of Merely and was established as an arch¬ 
bishopric by Ofia (q. V.) in rivalry of Canterbury. The town re¬ 
ceived its first charter from Edward II., and returns one member | 
to parliament. 

Licin'ia Gens was a celebrated plebeian gens, to which be¬ 
longed C. lAcinim Cahms Stole, who carried the measure ' 
throwing open the consulship to tbs plebeians, and who, when 
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tribime, brought forward the rogation to restrict each citizen to 
500 ’Ugera, or about 333 acres, of the public land, The roga- 
tion WM adopted, and in 356 B.c. L. was himself convicted 
under it. The L. G. attained the imperial dignity in the person 
of L. FuMms Fhtvus, a Dacian peasant, who by the favour of 
the Emperor Galerius was raised to the rank of Augustus, and 
made governor of the Illyrian provinces, a.d. 307. In 313 he 
marri^ Constantina, sister of Constantine, and, by defeating 
Maximinus, became sole master of the Eastern empire. In 315, 
and again in 323 war broke out between Constantine and L., 
in which the latter was completely crashed. lie was banished 
to Thessalonica, where in 3^ he was put to death by the orders 
of his rival. 

Lio'tor (from Lat. ligo, ‘ I bind ; ’ he who MtJs the rods or the 
culprits) was an attendant granted to Roman magistrates of the 
highest rank, as a sign of oificial dignity. The lictors bore the 
Fasces (q. v.) and walked in single file before the magistrate, 
calling out to the people to make way for him, and to pay their 
respects to him. They had also to execute sentences of judg¬ 
ment, to bind criminals to the stake, to scourge, and to behead 
them. In tire earliest times tiie kings had twelve lictors; and, 
on the first institution of the consulship, twelve were a.ssigned to 
each consul. In the city the axe was removed from the fasces 
of the consul, and in the Comitia the lictors lowered their fasces 
in acknowledgment of the supreme power of the peo])le. 

Lidd'on, Bev. Henry Parry, D.D., B.G.li., the greatest 
living preacher in the h.nglish Chinch, born in 1830, studied at 
Christ Church, OKford, and graduated in 1850, became John¬ 
son’s theological student (1851), and liaving taken orders, was 
VKC-irincip.al of Cuddesdon Theological College (1854-59). 
lie was made a canon of Salisbury in 1864, and as Hampton 
lei-f'irer (i 860 ) delivered a inasteily course of sermons. The 
Divimtv of our Lord (Oxf. 1867). In 1870 he wa.s advanced to i 
a prebetid of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the same year became 
Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. As 
a leader of the Anglo-Catholic party, 1 .. has attended several of 
the lionn conferences of the ‘Old Catholics,’and in 1876 ex¬ 
pressed his sympathy with the Greek Church by a visit to the 
revolted provinces of 'Purkey. He is the author of Icemen 
Sertwns, S<enie iOv/r for God, Sermons Treathed before the Uni- 
vei'nti tf f t. 'tra, ur d .',ome Elements of Religion. 

IAl. The uttering < f a L. is not u.sually punish.able by law, 
unless uUc'.' .mder legal procedure, when it constitutes the 
Clime of Perjury (q. V.). 

Xiiu'bigr, Justus, Freiherr von, a celebrated Germ.an 
chemist, was burn at Darmstadt, May 12, 1803 His taste for 
the physical sciences early showed itself, and after studying suc¬ 
cessively at Bonn and Eiliingcn, he obtained in 1822 a stipend 
from the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, which enabled him 
to visit Paris, where he stayed two years pei feeling his know¬ 
ledge of chemistry. A memoir on Fulminic Acid, presented at 
the Academy of Sciences, attracted the attention of Humboldt, 
who introduced the young chemist to Gay-Lussac, Dumas, and 
other distinguished men of science, and who by his influence 
obtained for L. the post of extr-aordinaiy professor of chemistry 
at Giessen in 1824, In 1826 he was appointed ordinary profes¬ 
sor in the university, and as such established a laboratory for 
teaching practical chemistry, the lir.st of its kind in Gcnnany. 
This laboratory was for nearly tweniy-five years the resort of 
students from all |wts of the world, and the system of instruc¬ 
tion pursued here has been the model to other like institutions. 
In 1850 L. succeeded Graelin at Heidelberg, and two years later 
removed to Munich, where he performed his double duties as 
professor of chemistry and director of the chemical laboratory, 
till his death, April 18, 1873. His world-wide reputation as a 
chemist, and as one of the founders of that branch of the science 
known as oiganic chemistry, secured him m.-uiy honours. In 
18^ T^udwig IL, Grand Duke of Hessen, conferred on him the 
tilra wi' baron. He was a member of almost all the scientific 
societies in Europe, and was repeatedly invited to fill chairs in 
England and other countries. The latest tribute to his memory 
is a monument at Darmstadt, unveiled M.-iy 12, 1877, the 
seventy-fourth anniversary of his birth. L.’s numerous and 
valuaue researches are contained in some three hundred 
memoirs, the majority of which are published in the Annaien 
der Cktmit und Fkttrmacit, begun by nim and Geiger in 1832, 


and in the Handworterbueh der ChemU (9 vols., 1837-64^ 
which he compiled together with Poggendorlf of Berlin. His 
most important works are —Die organische Chemie_ in ikrer An- 
•uendung auf Agricultur (1840, 8th ed. 1865), -Die Thierehemie 
Oder organise,he Ckemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Phymlogu und 
Fathologie (1842, 3d ed. 1846), Grundsatze der Agricultur 
Chetnie (1855), Theorie und L^seis der Landwirthsehaft (1856), 
NaturwissensckaflUelu Brief; iiber die Modeme iMndvoirthschaft 
(*859), and Suppe fur Sduglinge (2d ed. 1866). 'The most 
lopular of his writings are his Chemische Briefe (1S44), trans- 
ated into English under the title of Familiar Letters on Chem¬ 
istry. They are charmingly written, and were published with a 
view of indicating the importance of studying chemistry os a 
general branch of education. L.’s life work has done more than 
the work of any other single individual in directing the attention 
of agriculturists, physiologists, and pathologists to the bearing 
of chemistry upon their special departments. The'animal tissues, 
their manner of deriving material from the nourishment taken 
into the body, and their decomposition, were investigated by him 
in great detail. He sliowed the source of animal heat to the 
decomposition of the carbon present, and traced back the carbon 
to certain kinds of food, such as starch, sugar, oil. Fat Ire attri¬ 
buted to the oxidation of hydrogen in the starch and sugar of 
the food—a theory which met with powerful opposition. He 
analysed flesh, and found it to contain kreatine, lactic acid, 
jihosphoric acid, inosinic acid, &c., and discussed the chemical 
piocesses of respiration. Though some of his theories have been 
proved erroneous, there can be no question that L. gave the 
sciences intimately related to the chemistry of life an immense 
impetus, and tlial in his discoveries, and in the ]>ractical appli¬ 
cations of these discoveries, he must be regarded as the greatest 
chemi.st of the 19th c. 

Liech'tenstein, a small principality, bounded N. and E. by 
the Tyrol, S. by the Grisons, and 'W. by the Ulilne, which sepa¬ 
rates it from the canton of St. Gall. Area, 60 sq, miles; pup. 
8060. It is very mountainous, excepting a narrow strip along 
tlie Rhine. There is some produce of wheat, flax, good wine, 
and cattle. Vaduz is the chief town with a pop. of 921. L. is 
governed by an annual diet of representatives, subject to a 
council at Vienna, where the prince usually resides. From 
meduatised pos.scshions in Austri.a, Priis-sia, and Saxony the prince 
derives a revenue of other 1,400,000 florins. L. was the 
smallest state in the former German Confederation. 

Li^ge (Germ. Luttieh, Flem. I.uih), a province of Belgium, 
is surrounded by the provinces of Luxemburg, Namur, Brabant, 
and Limburg, Dutch Limburg, and Rhenish Prussia. Area, 
1117 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 635,076 (nearly all Walloons and 
Roman Catholics). It is diained by the Maa.s, which receives 
on the right the Ourthe, with its aflluetils AmbRve and Weere 
(or Vesdre). I-. Is occupied '.i the S. and E. with offsets of the 
Ardennes, _some ]>caks leaching 2000 feet. H^rvcland, the 
fertile district N. of the Weeze, produces butter and ‘ Limburg 
cheese* in great quantity. Cloth, hardware, machinery, fire¬ 
arms, and cannon ate extensively manufactured. Of mineral 
products, iron and coal abound ; and copper, lead, zinc, alum, 
and several kinds of stone are largely worked. 

Lidge, the capital, the most picturesque town in Belgium, lies 
on both sides of ilie Maas, near its junction with the Ourthe, 55 
miles E.S.li. of Biiissels by rail. Tt is divided by the river 
into an old or upper quarter with narrow streets, and a new 
quarter with open streets and squares. The river is spanned by 
seventeen bridges, the most remarkable being Pont dcs Arches, 
the Boverie Biidge, and Pont de Val-Benolt. There are 
several fine churches, among which arc the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, completed in 1557 , •‘’t- James’s Church (1014-1538), a 
Gulhic building, St. Martin's, where, in 1246, the feast of 
Corpus Chiisti (q. V.) was instituted, St. Bartholomew’s, built 
in the I2th c. ; and the church of the Holy Cross, consecrated 
in 979; a beautiful palace of justice, formerly the residence of 
the piincc-bishop; a university, founded in 1817; and an excel¬ 
lent school of mines. On an overhanging rock lies the citadel, 
once regarded as very strong. L. has a large trade, and its chief 
industries arc tanning, and me making of cannon, firearms, glass, 
and cloth. Close to the town are large iron-mines and coal¬ 
pits. Pop. (1871) Il 5 i 95 & L. (anc. Leodicus vkus, ‘the 
people’s town’), is mentioned as early as the 8th c.. when it 
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Wu M bishop's see. It rapidly increased, and its ri«ih dtiz^ 
snstained constant struggles with its bishops, in which they 
were supported by Fnince- Charles the Boldy in con&ection 
with the biiJiop, took L. in 1467, demolished its walls, and. 
carried off its cannon. The Archduke Maximilian I. had 
twiM to reduce it to subjection. In Louis XIV.'s time it 
was several times taken by the French, and in 1702 by Marl¬ 
borough in the War of the Spanish Succession. At the Peace 
of LundviUe (1801) it fell to France, but by the Vienna Congress 
and a special convention (33d March 1815) was attached to 
Holland, and after the Revolution of 1830 Ijccame a part of 
Belgium. See Henanx, Ilistoire du Pays de L. (Brass. 1876). 

Lie^nits, (Slav, ‘the town on the marsh’), a town of 
Prussia, Silesia, at the confluence of the Schwartz and Katzbach 
rivets, 40 miles W.N.W. of Breslau by raiL It was fortified 
till 1758, when its walls were turned into promenades, and it 
has a large castle, a scientific collection, a theatre, severd cloth, 

. leather, and tobacco factories, and an extensive trade in vege¬ 
tables. Pop. (187s) 3 t» 44 *' L. was the residence of the dukes 
of L. from 1164 to 1675, and the scene of victories gained by 
Friedrich II. over the Austrians, 15 th August 1760, and by 
Blucher over the French in 1813. 

Lien, in English law, is the legal right which one person has 
to hold the property of another on account of a debt due by the 
owner of the property to the bolder of it. Attorneys and solicitors 
have a L. for their costs over the deeds and other documents of 
their clients. Bankers have a over the shares of their share¬ 
holders j factors and agents over the property of their principals; 
innkeepers over tlie baggage of their guests. No L. can be exer¬ 
cised when the possession of the property has been wrongfully 
obtained; nor can it be exercised over property delivered by a 
bankrupt, or in contemplation of bankruptcy. Hypothec (q. v.) 
and Ketentim (q. v.) are the similar terms of Scotch law. 

Lierre, or Lier {.Led!), a town in Belgium, in the province 
of Antwerp, at the junction of the Greater and the Lesser Nethe, 
23 miles N.N.E. of Brussels by rail, has oil-mills and breweries, 
and considerable manufactures of musical instruments, knives, 
lace, silk, calico, and beet-sugar. Pop. (1875) 15,659. 

liieaten'ant (Fr, lieu tenant, Lat. locum tenens, ‘one 
holding place for another’), a subordinate or representative 
officer. The term is used to designate junior officers in all 
European armies. In the British army the L. holds rank im¬ 
mediately below the captain. The daily pay runs from los. 4d. 
in the Life Guards to 5s. 3d. in the Royal Marines, which is also 
the pay of sub-lieutenants in most regiments. In the Royal 
Navy the lieutenant holds a rank equivalent to that of captain 
in the army, six years' service and the passing of an examination 
I being indispensable. A lieutenant in command of a sca-going 
ship draws 14s. pd. a day full pay, one without command iis. 
6d., a sub-lieutenant 5s. 

Xiieutenant, Lord-, of a county, is the representative there 
of the crown, the chief of the magistracy, and tlie medium of 
I communication between that body and the government. He has 
I also the control of the auxiliary militar forces; and, having the 
j power to raise them and grant commissions in cases of rebellion, 
is responsible for the public security and peace. He is assisted 
by permanent deputy-lieutenants. The office is of considerable 
antiquity, ‘ Commissions of array,' which empowered a chosen 
(lerson to array troops in each county, were drawn up during the 
reign of Hen^ IV., and were superseded in the i6th c. by 
* Commissions of lieutenancy.’ The disputed right of the crown 
to issue these commissions was the immediate cause of the civil 
war, but this right was confirmed at the Restoration by Parlia¬ 
ment, 14 Charles 11 ., cap. 3. 

Lieutenant, Lord-, of Ireland, the Queen’s viceroy in 
that country, l^e office is usually given by the government in 
power to a political rapporter, and it consequently becomes 
vacant with a change in tne Administration. The opinions of 
the Cabinet regarding matters connected with his government, 
are communicated to him through the Home Secretary. He 
has extensive powers, the superintendence of Justice, and the 
dbtitrol of the police. The commander-in-chiei of the forces in 
I Irelmd acts under_ his orders if necessary. He can confer 
knijrathood, but his power of bestowing other preferments 
and ttonMis Is limited to a recommendation to the crown. 
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' He has ^ assistance of a privy council Till within a century 
ago the'L,-L» was rarely in Ireland, but now he resides princt- 
pally.at DiiUIn Castle, where he holds a viceregal court, to 
maintain the dignity of which he is allowed ;^3o,o00 a year. In 
his occorional absence lord justices are appointed. 

Lieateiiaiit - Oolong, the title of the responsible com¬ 
mander of a regiment in the British army. The superior post 
of colonel of the redment, excepting in the artilleiy ana engineers, 
where the colonel »the real commander, is a lucrative but merely 
honorary appointment, usually held by a general. The number 
of lieutenant-colonels on full pay in the army was 564 in 1876, 
their daily pay varaing from 29s. 2d. in the IJfc Guards to 17a 
in the Mannes. In the same year there were 529 lieutenant- 
colonels in the auxiliary forces. 

Lieutenant-General, the second in rank of the four grades 
of generals in the British Army. In 1876 there were 138 
lieutenant-generals in the army list In France 'lieutenant- 
general du royaume ’ was a title given to a temporary regent 
Louis-Fliilippc was thus designated before he accepted the crown 
in 1830. 

Life, the expression applied in physiolo^ to indicate ^e 
sum-total of the functions which mark the active state of orgalMc 
things. Wliat L. in its essential principle is, we do not know; 
and definitions of L. are useless from our utter ignorance of the 
nature of the condition we attempt to define. Recent biological 
speculations have tended to connect L. with protoplasm as a 
property of that substance. ITiis idea is very far removed from 
demonstration, and so long as chemical and physical forces of 
themselves fail to produce L. or vital action, so long must the 
biologist reasonably regard L. as an independent force or prin¬ 
ciple, which invests matter, but is yet not of it. See Proto¬ 
plasm and Vitality. 

Life, in Law, is presumed to extend to 100 years. 

Life, Mean Duration of, at a given age, is the average 
length of life enjoyed by a given number of persons who are of 
that age. Thus, if » be the nnmiier of persons of the same given 
age at a given time, n, the number left after tlie lapse of one 
year, the number after the lapse of two years, and so on, 
then evidently the number of those who have died during the first 
year is n - »x. These may be assumed to enjoy each half a year 
of life; and hence, since « - «i live half a year and «, a whole 
year, the « enjoy, in the first year of calculation, an aggregate of 
«j + J (« — «j) = i (« + «i) years. Similarly, in second, third, 
&c., years, they enjoy i (wi «j), J («* -I- «a), &c. The sum of 
these until none is left surviving, gives the aggregate number of 
years enjoyed by the « persons 5 and consequently, this sum 
divided by n gives the average life of each individual. It is re¬ 
presented by the series 

I' tti + nt + Uj + , . . 

2 « 

The M. D. of L. is practically found from tables of mortality, 
which give, out of a certain number born, the number of those 
left at each successive birthday. On account of the necessary 
imperfection of the tables, and also because of the assumption 
that those who die in any one year die at regular intervals 
throughout the year (an assumption the more correct the greater 
the number involved in the calculation), the results cannot of 
course be regarded as mathematically correct, 

Lifenboat, a boat of peculiar construction designed to rescue 
shipwracked persons. The essential qualities of a L. are— 

(i) Extra buoyancy, (2) great lateral stability or resistance to I 
upsetting, (3) speed a^inst a heavy sea, (4) immediate discharge . 
of water, (5) self-righting if iraset, (6) ample space for passengers - 
and crew, and (7) facility of transport along the shore and in 
launching. A quarter of a century ago no L. existed combining 
all these qualities, while in June 1877 there were 266 stations 
in the United Kingdom under the control of the Royal National 
L. Institution, thoroughly equipped with its excellent lifeboats 
and other life-saving apparatus. 

The first L was invented in 1780 (patented 1785) by Lionel ' 
Luken, a Lmidon coachbuilder. Extra buoyancy was obtained ' 
by bands of cork and air-cases, and an iron keel served for | 
ballast This L., notwithstanding its merits, received Iktle 
attention; and not till 1789 was the need for providing a boat 
for saving life in tempestuous weather forcibly brought to 
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the public mind. In September of that year the ship ’ 

was ifrecked at the mouth of the Tyne, ia view of crowds on shore 
only 300 yards distant, and the whole crew perished for want of 
means to succour them. _ A subscription was forthwith started 
by gentlemen in the district, and a premium offered for the liest 
L. Henry Greiithead, of S. Shields, was thereafter intrusted 
with tlie construction of a L. which was to combine the several 
advantages of the leading competition boats. This L., which 
had great curvature of keel and bottom, raking stem and stem, 
witli 30 niches of sheer, and internal lining and external femler 
of cork, was launclied in January 1790, and by the year 1804. 
thirty-one such lifeboats had been built and 300 lives saved. 
Notwithstanding their deficiencies, ns inability to discharge 
water ami to right wlien upset, Greathead’s lifelioats practically 
remained the chief protection of our coasts for upwards of fifty 
years. In Ileceiiiber 1849 the upsetting of the South Sliields’ 
L., resulting in the loss of twenty pilots, created a fresh and 
energetic movemeiil to provide lileboals more worthy of the 
name, and a preinitmt of 100 guineas was offered by the Duke 
of Northumberland for an imjircved L. The prize was awarded 
to IJeeching of Varmouth, whose 1 .., impioved ami modified, 
constitutes the L. adopted by the Royal National 1 .. Institution, 
which possesses in tlie higliest degree the recognised qua¬ 
lities of a L. 'I'he form is that of a svli.de-boat, sides slraiglit, 
T.iking stem and stern, with a long flat floor amidshiiis, the 
whole being diagonally built of fir and copper-fastened. The 
most common dimensinus are—lengt li, 33 feet; breadth of beam, 

8 feet; and inside depth, 3 feet 4 inrlios. This size pulls ten oars 
double-banked. L.stia buoyancy is oljtained by means of large 
air•CJ^es in t!'C extremes, and by other-, in the sides. The sclf- 
cjecli'^n of uatei is jirovitled for by six rehevmg-tulics in the 
deck, closed with self-acting valves which freely admit of the 
egic-.. of water, but obstruct its entrance from below. These 
tubes free the I., of water in twenty or tliiity seconds. For 
balla-.t, which increases siability, gives additional weight, and 
en.ihlcs the boat to make headway in a heavy sea, an lion keel 
of about 9 cwt and about the same weight tif cork packed in 
cas(s under tiie water-tight deck are jirovuled. Should the 
bottom of the bolt be stove in, the cork-cases would keep her 
afloat. Self-i i.ghtbig IS -jcciiicd by considerable sheer of gunwale, 
the air-tight ..han.h,''rs in the bow and stem, the cork ballast, 
and the ne-- . Wln-n - iset, the I., is bi’oycd up by the end air- 
cliainlifTs, b.ii tlie haii. ; and keel place hei in the condition of 
unstable equ ilum, \ilii.-h is destroyed iiiiiiicdialely the keel 
beds to one -c oi ll" porpciulictilar, and then in viiliie of ber 
ceiitie ol gii-viiy the L. rights herself, and the water esca]ies 
through me ivheving-tuhcs. The annexed diagram rcjireseiits a 
cross-sccl'on ol the lorcgoiiig L., .showing ilie arrangeinenls 
amidships. A A arc the side air-cases, IJ U the reheMiig-lubi-s, 
C' C the cork ballast, 1 ) the keel, E E the watertight deck, 
F a thivail, G a scuttle for ventilation and fitted wiUi a pump to 
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Section of Lifebcat. 

discharge water leaking beneath the deck. The L. carriage of 
the Royal National L. Institution is admirably adapted for trans¬ 
porting tlie L. along the shore, and for launciiing her on a level 
keel with her crew seated ready for rowing. 

Of late years an important addition in the form of collapsible 
boats, invented by Kev. E. L. IJertlion, of Komsey, Ilaiil.s has 
been made to the means of saving life at sea. The fiame, of 
Canada elm, is composed of the keelson with stem and slern 
posts attached, and on each side, jointed by a iieculiar chain- 
hinge, are four longitudinal flat curved timbers, Extenially and 
uitemaliy the frame fs covered with a skin of specially jiteparcd 
toft and pliable canvas, which tlie curved timbers divide into 
water-tieht comjwtmeiits,^ thereby localising the eilect of frac- 
tuie. m c^lapsing, the timbers arrange themselves in parallel 


planes on each side of the keelson. A boat 32 feet long and 11 
feet broad, capable of holding 100 men, can be compressed iiiln 
two feet of breadth. British troop-ships and men-of-war are 
supplied with these boats, which art stowed away at the ships' 
sides, and may be expanded and lowered vidth crew on board 
with great rapidity. 

I'he Royal National L. Institution was founded in 1824, 
and up to 1876 has been instrumental in saving 23,790 live& 
It is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, and addi¬ 
tions are annually being made to the number of 1« stations 
•under their management, while rewards are given to the several 
crews engaged in saving life. See R. Lewis, History of the L. 
and its Work (2d ed, l.ond. 1877), and Rev. J. Gilmore, Storm 
Warriors (Macmillan & Co., 1875). 

Life Lstate, in English law, is an interest for a life—either 
the life of the owner or of a tliiid party—in real prbperty. The 
I'iglit entitles the owner to use and enjoy the suljject without 
wasting its substance, or salva rei substantia, according to the 
exjiression of the Roman law. When in land, a X.. £. is Free- 
hoJd (q. v.). The analogous term of Scotch law is Life- 
rent (q. v.). 

Life-Quards, the two senior regiments in the British house¬ 
hold cavalry, superseded in 1783 four troops of Horse Greimdieis 
raised fiotn the gentry in 1660, 1661, 1^3, and 1702, for the 
•sovereign’s personal defence. They served in the Peninsula, and 
did liriliiant service at Waterloo. The men are still carefully 
selected, and form a splendid body of soldiers. The daily pay 
of a private is 2s. 0;^d., or twice that of kjirivate in the infantry 
of the line. The uniform is scarlet, with steel helmets and 
cuirass. Tliis useless and cumbrous armour only dates from 
1815. The strength of each reginjent in 1876 was 27 officers, 
64 non-commissiuiicd officers, and 343 rank and file, with 275 
horses (black). 

Life luauranoe. Sec Insurance. 

Life'rexit, a term of Scotch law analogous to that of Life 
Estate (q. v.) in Kiigli.sh law. The proprietor of the subject is 
called the I'iar (q. v.); the subject is called the Fee (q. v.), and 
the temporary possessor, tlie Lifetenttr. The legal liferents arc 
'J'erce and Courtesy. See these aiiicleii. 

Life-Saving Apparatus. Under this head are mentioned 
tlic principal contrivances, oilier than tlie Lifeboat (q. v.), that 
have been designed for saving life at sea. A description of the 
machine used for rescuing persons irom buildings on fire is given 
iiiuicr FlUE Escaph. In the United Kingdom litiiidicds of lives 
arc amiually saved from stranded vessels by means of a rope 
thrown out fiom the shore with a hawser attached. To Sergeant, 
afterwards Lieutenant Bell, lielorgs the honour of having first 
proposed, in 1791, the empIo< inent of a mortar to project a 
shell cairying a deep-sea line; but the first to carry the idea 
into successful opeiation in 1807 was Captain Manby, I<.N. 
Ills app.rratu5 was adopted in 1811 fur the coastguard service, 
and till a few years ago was regularly issued to the various 
stations, now under the control of the Board of I'rade. Several 
improvements and modifications h.ave tiecn cflccted since its 
adoption, and at present the service-pattern consists of a 24-pr. 
oblong shot whicli is fired from a 5^ in. mortar. Four holes 
are drilled in tlie shot for tlie reception of fuses, and projecting 
fioin its iiase is an iron bolt terminating in an eye through 
whicli a 2 feet plaited liide thoiig is passed. The fuses emit a 
blight light illuminating the patli of the projectile and enabling 
those on shore to correct wrong elevation. Tlie thong serves 
to connect a deep-sea line to the .shot and preserves the rope 
from injury from the flash of the mot tar. The line is coiled up 
in a tub or box close to the mortar, so as to run out without 
check. The charge is i2 oz., and the maximum range of the 
piojcctilc 400 yards, which is seldom attained, owing to the force 
of the wind against which it has almost invariably to be projected. 
Manby’s sliot has been almost surarseded by rockets which pos¬ 
sess several advantages over it for carrying a line. They are 
more portable, and as they are self-tlluminating, fuses are unne¬ 
cessary : the at^le of elevation in firing is abo much less than 
with the mortar, and less rope is consequently required. In 1S65 
the life-saving rocket designed by Colonel Boxer (which is here 
shown in section, together with the mode of attaching the line 
to the stick), was adopted by the Board of Trade, in preference 
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to Mr. Dennett’* rocket*, which had prewoudy been used 
at some stations, llie Boxer rocket is a compound one, and 
contains two rockets embedded in an inflam* 
malile composition and separated by a partition, 
the whole being enclosed in a metal cylinder and 
.secured to a stick. It is fired with a detonating 
tube, or port fire and fuse, from a tripod stand at 
nn elevation of 3$* or thereby. The ignition of 
the first rocket carries the projefitile to a little 
beyond the highest point of its trajectory, and at 
this point .the seco^ is calculated to explode, 
giving an additional impulse without undue strain 
on the line. The Frencli Sociiti de Sauvetage 
])ractise Delvigne’s system «f firing a steel bolt 
from a small cannon, swivel gun, or musket, 
according to tlie distance of the wrecked ship. 
Ill connection with the foregoing plans of estab¬ 
lishing a communication with a stranded vessel, 
the sling life-buoy invented by Lieutenant Kisbee 
is generally employed. Like other life-buoys, it 
is annular and composed of cork, and in addition 
it has appended a pair of short canvas breeches. 
By means of the line thrown out to the ship the 
crew haul out a hawser, with the sjing life-buoy 
suspended from it by a block, and tackle for 
pulling the life-buoy to and fro. When the hawser 
and tackle are properly secured to a mast, and 
one of the crew enters the sling life-buoy, the 
signal is given to draw him ashore. That being 
accomplished, the life-buoy is again pulled out to 
the ship, and the remainder of the crew are in 
like manner vverally rescued. With tlic L.-S. A. 
of Messrs. Rogers and Adamson a double line 
of communication is at once established, and the 
work for those on board the ship greatly lessened. 
They employ a cone block shot, fired from a 
mortar, to carry the double line. In 1875 there were 289 
stations on the coast of the United Kingdom equipped with 
ll-S. A., and during the pievious five years they were instru¬ 
mental in saving 1740 livcis. Other contrivances for saving 
life ore generally carried on shipboard, as life-rafts, life-buoys, 
Olid mattre-sses formed of a waterproof covering packed with 
cork, and other appliances either inflated or capable of inflation 
so as to support an individual in water. There are seve¬ 
ral forms of tubular life-rafts made of metal tubes connected 
with girders. In midsummer of 1867 three men voluntarily 
crossed from New York to Southampton under sail on a 
tubular raft of inflated canvas. Mr. Stockwell’s recently in¬ 
vented life-saving vessel presents advantages in stability and 
fieeboard over oUien of its class. It is constructed of an annular 
metal cylinder, 20 feet across, and canned by an open sparred 
deck. The inside of the tube is fitted up as a cabin, proper 
ventilation being attended to. Seats are arranged round the 
tube for holding provisions, and all the appurtenances neces¬ 
sary for navigation are provided. The vessel is carried above 
deck amidships on iron ways wbii'i con be lengthened so that 
in launding it may clear the ship’s side. An impoi tant addition 
to L.-S. A. has lately been made by Mr. C. S. Merrimen of New 
York, who has desired a vulcanised indiarubber dress which 
covers the whole body, tlie face excepted. It is in two pieces, 
which join, watertight, at the waist; and in the hood, breast, 
back, and upper legs are ur chambers, and tubes, provided with 
stop-valves, to iiimite them. Numerous public exhibitions in 
proof of the value and utility of this dress have been given, on 
behalf of the inventor, by Captain Paul Boyton. In June 1875, 
he paddled himself, clad in the dress, across the English 
Channel, from Cape Grisnex to the South Foreland. ■ 

‘ Xdff'ey, a river of Ireland, some 80 miles long, rising in the 
Kippure Mountain, county Wicklow, at a spot 1715 feet above 
the sea: flows first S.W. then N.E. thro^h Kildare, and W. 
through Dublin county, passing the city of Dublin before enter¬ 
ing Dublin Bay. 

Zilirocd (Irish Gael. Leithikean, ‘the grey water*), a decayed 
market-town of Donegal, Ireland, at the point where the Mourae 
and Finn form the river Foyle, 15 miles S S.W. of Londonderry 
by tail. Near it are the nuns of a church said to have been 
founded by St. Columba. L. is given in the census of 1871 as a 
■ttburb of^ttabane (q.v.) in Tyrone. 
oS 


the term applied in Surgeiy to the thread tied 
round a vessel to arrest the circulation. Ine L. is used to stop 
hsemonbage after an accident or operation, or to stop the cir¬ 
culation through an aneuxismal tomonr. ’Ibe later Roman 
surgeons employed i^ but it afterward* fdU into disuse, red- hut 
knives, the application of the actual cauteiy, boiling pitch‘or 
molten lead to the bleeding surface, being employim instead. 
In the middle of the 16th c. the use of the L. wu revived by 
Ambrose Paid. It was not until 1761 that Sharpe, suigeon 
to Guy's Hospital, advocated its employment in this country 
•as a mode of arresting hsemorrhag^ but it did not come into 
general use until about the beginning of the present century. 
The ligatures most commonly m use consist of strong hempen 
or silk threads, Imt catgut and hone-hair are also used, ibe 
occlusion of arteries by means of Acupressure (q. v.) wm intro¬ 
duced by the late Sir James Simpson. Carbolised ligatures, 
according to the method of Professor Lister, are now generally 
adopted, and those made of catgut may be left in the wound 
without causing irritation, as thqr are eventually absorbed. 

liigbt is that form of radiant energy which is sensible to our 
organs of vision. Certain bodies have the power of always 
emitting L., others again have no such power inherent in them¬ 
selves, and when seen are seen by borrowed L. The former, 
including the sun, the stars, some meteors, probably comets, and 
matter generally in a state of combustion, are called lummms ; 
the latter nort-luminous. Non-luminous bodies difler greatly in 
the manner in which they act to L. which falls upon them. Some 
which are called transparent permit the greater portion of the 
L. to pass rigiit through ; others, known as opaque, permit none 
to pass; while others, distinguished as translucent, subtrans- 
lucent, semUo^que, &c., occupy intermediate positions. They 
all reflect or throw back a portion of the incident L.; and it is 
this reflected L. which gives to each object its peculiar colour. 
The ordinary white solar L. is, as is well known, heterogeneous, 
being composed of rays of various colours. These, whose resul¬ 
tant effect upon the retina produces originally the sensation ol 
white, are before reflection absorbed by the body in different 
proportions, so that the resultant effect of the reflected rays is a 
colour-sensation other than wliite. Thus a red body is red be¬ 
cause it absorbs the blue rays; a blue body blue because it ab¬ 
sorbs the red rays. This explanation is supported by the fact 
that a body viewed in homogeneous L., in rays of red, yellow, 
green, blue, or violet, appears, if it be not fluorescent, of that 
colour (see Fluorescence). From experience we learn that 
L. travels in straight lines as long as it keeps in the same homo¬ 
geneous medium ; but that, when it enters another medium of 
different density, any other transparent body in fact, it is in 
general refracted, and pursues a new course, which is also rectili¬ 
near as long as the ray remains in the new medium. See 
Uptics, where the experimental laws of reflection and refraction 
are discussed in detaiL L. then travels in straight lines, but 
furtlicr it travels with a measurable finite velocity. This fact 
was discovered and the velocity first measured by the Danisli 
astronomer RSmer in 1676. He observed that the eclijSses of 
Jupiter's satellites occurr^ sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
according to the relative positions of the earth and Tupiter, than 
the calculated time; and this discrepancy was only explicable 
upon the hypothesis that L. took about 16 minutes 16 seconds to 
cross the earth’s orbit. The earth’s distance from the sun is not 
quite 92,000,000 miles, which gives 187,000 miles per second as 
roe velocity of L. Bradley’s discovery of the Aberration (q. v.) 
of the stars affords another source from which to deduce the 
value of this velocity, which bears the same ratio to earth’s 
orbital velocity per second tliat the tangent of 2o'''5 does to 
unity. From these data, the value comes out 185,000 miles per 
second. The velocity of L., however, may be and ha* been 
measured directly by terrestrial mroeriinents; and the results 
agree closely with the above. 'Ihe late Frendi physicists, 
Fizeau and Foucault, attacked the problem in two totally diflfer- 
ent manners, and deduced 185,000 and 191,000 miles per second 
respectively. They applied their methods to find tne velocity 
of L in water, and proved that its velocity is less in the denser 
medium, a result which once for all decided between the claims 
of the rival theories concerning the nature of L. These are 
known -respectively as the emissien and undnlatoty theories. 
'I^e fonnerxqg^s L. as material, os being made np of minute 
coipusdes, projected with great veiodqr ftom the buninou 
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lonrcA The laws of reflection and refraction are (officiently ex* 
plaii-ed upon this hypothesis by supposing the corpuscles to take 
that path between two given points which in the circumstances 
is traversed in the least time, provided the farther assumption 
be made that L. travels faster in the denser medium. This 
theory then, which, though supported by the audiority of New¬ 
ton, is quite at variance with experiment, must be abandoned. 
Even before this decisive experiment of Foucault, the corpus¬ 
cular hypothesis, like the Ptolemaic system of astronomy in 
the da}rs of Galileo and Kepler, was gradually becoming 
less and less tenable. The numerous assumptions which 
bad to be made to account for the simpler phenomena, the 
increasing and utterly unmanageable complexity of these when 
the higher truths of experiment had to be dealt with, were con¬ 
demnatory of the emission theory to the scientific mind. The 
constant velocity of L. could not plausibly be reconciled with 
the corpuscular theory, except upon some such assumption as 
suggested by Arago, Uiat a luminous body projected light-par- 
tides with dilTerent velocities, but that only those which tra¬ 
velled with a certain definite velocity were capable of affecting 
our organs of vision. Each particle must be endowed with a 
dilTerent property according to its colour sensation; and the 
phenomena of fluorescence require the possibility of transmut- 
ing one particle into another of a different kind. To account 
for Diffraction (q. v.) and Interference (q. v.), Newton had to 
suppose the light-corpuscles to suffer attraction and repulsion 
when passing close past the edge of a body; and to explain 
tlie colours of thin rliites, which were discovered by him (see 
Newton’s Bincs), lie was forced to endow his corpuscles with 
peculiar properties, in virtue of which tliey were sometimes in a 
fit of easy transmission, at other times in a fit of easy reflection. 
Further the more complex phenomena of Polarisation (q. v.) are 
quite inexplicable upon the emission theory, except, of course, 
other arbitrary assumptions be made respecting the physical 
properties of the corpu.scles—a method which may be made to 
explain anything, but is wholly unscientific, and restrains instead 
of advances Vnowledge. No such necessity for continually re¬ 
building the foundations, so to speak, of the theoiy appears in 
the undulatory hypothesis, whicli has been gradually developed 
since the lime of 11 uyghens the Dutch physicist, who seems to 
have been the first 'o eiuinciute it in anything resembling i‘s pre¬ 
sent ioroi. .'w ■ ordni' i « this hypothesis, L. is a form of energy 
which IS traiK.iniilea .'i iiiidnlations and with a finite constant 
velocity ttirr.i ' 1 the space-pervading ether. 'I'he only assump¬ 
tions aie iha' '.'.>s ellin acts to light as an elastic solid, and that 
the pnrli,.les aic set into vibrations transverse to the direction of 
the ray of light, so as to give rise to waves in a manner somewhat 
analogous to llie jiroduction of waves along a stretched rope. 
See UNDUi-ATOiry Theory, where the nature and form of the 
iiiidulniions are more fully treated of. K we have defined as a 
form of radiant energy; but it is not the only form. It is 
known that the sun emits other than light-rays, which are com¬ 
monly called heat-rays and actinic-rays. These three forms differ 
in nothing essential. They differ only as long waves differ from 
short waves. The undulations which constitute radiant heat are 
too long to affect our organs of vision; the actinic rays consist 
of waves too short. They all, heat, light, and actinic rays, 
travel in straight lines with the same velocity; they are re¬ 
flected and refracted according to the same laws; and they all 
suffer polarisation, plane, circular, and elliptical. No boily is 
inherently luminous which is not heated to a high temperature ; 
and the inys of L, which it emits are due to the direct transfer¬ 
ence to the luminiferous ether of the vibratory energy of the 
molecules. The molecules of a heated gas vibrate to a certain 
wave length, exactly as a tniring-fork vibrates to a certain note ; 
and hence a glowing gas, if not too condensed, gives forth rays 
of a definite wave-length, which produce a definite colour-sensa¬ 
tion upon the retina. In a very condensed gas or .solid, the 
vibrating molecules do not vibrate freely, and the result is the pro¬ 
duction of rays oCdifTerent wave lengths, which give a composite 
light, and continuous spectrum when viewed through a prism. 
(See Spectrum Analysis.) The same medium which trans¬ 
mits these forms of radiant energy is also probably the seat of 
those electric and magnetic actions which still await explanation, 
In the vnrtbus text-bmks of physics, the ordinary phenomena of 
L. are described and explained ; but for the more scientific treat¬ 
ment of the theory, reference should be made to Lloyd’s Theory 
of Light {3d ed. 1873), *0*1 Airy’s Unduhtory Theory (1870). 


Light, Imw regarding. The i^ht to have li^ht when it 
interieres with the convenience of a neighbour, is in English 
law a kind of Easement (q. v.}, and in Scotch law a kind of 
Servitude (q. v.). In England and in Ireland the right may be 
acquired by twenty yean’ prescription. Thus, if one proprietor 
build on the edge of his ground, the conterminous proprietor 
cannot, after twenty yean without building, build so as to ob¬ 
scure the light of the first builder, A right of prospect is not, 
however, recognised in English law, as it is by the Roman. In 
Scotland, a proprietor’s right to build on his own ground cannot 
fall by prescription. It can only do so by written agreement. 

Xdght'er, an open, flat-bottomed boat, chiefly used in lighten¬ 
ing or unloading large vessels. 

Light'foot, John, D.D., a great English Orientalist, born 
at Stoke-upon-Trent, Slafforcishire, March 19 or 29,1602, was 
educated at Morton Green, in Cheshire, and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, became assistant-master in Repton School, Derby¬ 
shire, and, having taken orders, received the cura» of Norton, 
Shropshire, where he formed an intimacy with Sir Rowland 
Cotton, his instructor in Hebrew. In 1628 he was presented 
to Stone in Staffordshire, and in 1631 to Ashley, and here 
he continued to reside till 1643, when, having come to Lon. 
don to attend the Westminster Assembly of Divines, he was 
made minister of St. Bartholomew's, Master of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and rector of Great Manden, Herts. He be¬ 
came D.D. (1652), and Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge (1653), 
at the Restoration sat in the Savoy Conference (q. v.), and re¬ 
ceived a prebend of Ely, where he died, 6th December 1675. 
L., who was profoundly versed in the Rabbinical literature, 
ublished, besides sermons, thirteen different works, which have 
een edited in a collected form by John Strype (2 vols. Amst. 
1684, with a Life prefixed); by Lcusden (3 vols. Utrecht, 1699); 
and by Pitman (13 vols. Lond, 1822-23); while the best-known- 
of them, his Horte Htbraktt et Talmu^ee, has been separately 

edited by R. Gandell (4 vols. Oxf. 1859)_Joaephi Barker L., 

D.D., a distinguished scholar and theologian, was bom at 
Liverpool in 1828, studied at Trinity College,' Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1851 as Senior Classic and Chan¬ 
cellor's Medallist. In 1853 he was Norrisian University prize¬ 
man, was ap^inted Tutor of Trinity College (1857), Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity (1861), examining chaplain to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (1868), canon of St Paul’s (1871), and one 
of tlie deputy clerks of the closet to Her Majesty (1875). L. is 
the author of very learned editions of St Paul’s £pi.stles to the 
Galatians, Philippians, and Colossians, and of the Epistles of 
St. Clement of Rome (1869), a work On a Fresh Fevisien of the 
Nero Testament (1871), and many contributions to journals, of 
which the most notable are his papers in the Contemporary 
Review (1874-75) on ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 

Iiightliouso, a building erected on a conspicuous part of the 
coast from which a light is shown at night to warn and guide 
mariners, and to serve as a landmark by day. The term fliaro- 
hgy is descriptive of the modern system of L. economy which 
also comprises lightjihips, beacons, buoys, fog.signals, and land- 
marks. Lighthouses are necessarily placed in exposed posi¬ 
tions—on Ixild headlands, islands, isolated, and sunken rocks, 
low promontories, and shifting sandbanks—each requiring 
structures specially designed to meet the varied requirements 
of their sites. Ordinary stations have a tower and dwell¬ 
ings for the keepers, and bear a strong family resemblance, 
the principal difference being in the size and height of the 
tower, and the kind of lighting apparatus employed. Those 
towers which have been erected in the open sea on isolated 
wave-swept rocks o'r reefs, wliether viewed as to the dan¬ 
gers encountered and diflicullies overcome in their erection— 
their fitness for the unique sites they occupy, the solidity of 
their construction giving the maximum of strength with the 
minimum of material, or the severely simple ^ce and beauty 
of their outlines—are not only triumphs of engineering, but are 
among the most perfect specimens of modem architecture. The 
must important of those sea-girt towers are Smeaton's Eddy- 
stone, Stevenson’s Bell Rock, and more recently Alan Steven¬ 
son’s Skerryvore, James Walker's Bishop aniT Wolff Rocks, uid 
Messrs, Stevensous Dhu Ileartach and Cbidcen's Rock light¬ 
houses, information as to some of which will be fpund under 
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their eepants heads. It will, therefore, be necesmry only to 
refer to the apparatus for directing the rays proceeding from the 
radiant to the horizon—the lamps and their fuel—the distinc* 
tions or characteiistics, and the lanterns. 

llie first L. towers had on their summits grates or chauffers 
in which coal_ or wood was burned, and so recent is modem plia- 
rology that liiere are lij^hthouses in existence which have passed 
through all tlie succe.ssive stages of illumination from the wood- 
fire to the dioptric apparatus. A greaft step in advance was 
made when the lights, however feeble, were enclosed by glazed 
lanterns, but L. optics was for a long time far behind that of 
architecture. Among those who have contributed to the preseni 
^tem of L. illumination are Argand, Teulire, Fre-snel, and the 
Stevensons. The first gave us the lamp known by bis name, 
the second reflectors, and Fresnel and the Stevensons our sys¬ 
tems of improved catoptric and dioptric lights. 

Nothing can be simpler than a lamp placed in the window of 
a fisherman’s cottage to guide him homewards, but to make this 
iamp efficient as a signal, as many of the nays as possible pro¬ 
ceeding from it must be utilised. Uy placing a parabolic 
mirror behind the flame we can gather up the rays going off on 
one side, and reflect them in a beam of parallel rays in the oppo¬ 
site direction, or by placing a lamp behind a lens, which has the 
property of refracting or bending in a given direction all the 
rays falung on it, we can produce a similar lieam of parallel rays. 
The former or independent burner system is named catoptric, 
and the refracting or central burner system ithptrit, while appa¬ 
ratus combini^ reflecting and refracting instruments is styled 
tatadioptrie, 'The earliest reflectors, wliich were about l8 Indies 
in diameter, consisted of small souares of minor glass embedded 
in plaster of Paris, the lamps *naving thick torch-like wicks. 
About the end of last century they gave place to reflectors of 
silver-plated copper formed to the parabolic shape by hand 
hammenng, buniishing, and polishing. They are from at" 
•to as" diameter, ami fitted with Argand burners i" in diameter, 
their power being about 450 times that of the unassisted flame. 
By arranging a number of tliesc reflectors on a circular frame 
there can be «ent all round the horizon a number of beams of 
light of nearly uniform intensity, thus producing a fixed Kpht, and 
by assembling them on a frame having three or more sides, each 
with from one to ten reflectors, and giving the frame a horizon¬ 
tal motion by machinery, a revolving light is obtained. As the 
faces of the frame come round, a beam of light sweeps the 
horizon succeeded by an interval of darkness, depending on the 
rate of revolution, until the next face witli its reflectors comes 

into view. Reflectors are 
® still used in some of the 
best lighthouses in Britain. 
The parabolic reflector, 
however, allows fully one- 
third of the rays to escape, 
by natural divcigence, past 
the lips of tlie reflector. 
To obviate tliLs defect, Mr. 
T, Steven-son, in 1849, de¬ 
vised the holophotal re¬ 
flector, which consists (fig. 
l) of a lens / with a para¬ 
bolic mirror a, anrl instead 
of the back portion of the 
reflector he substituted a 
Vlg. I. hemispherical mirror bb, 

which returns all the rays 
falling upon it back on the fliime. This form of apparatus 
has been largely used both in this country and abroatl. 

To Augustin Fresnel belongs the honour of inventing and in¬ 
troducing the dioptric system, and combining it with a central 
lamp having concentric wicks. He left three perfect inslru- 
?*’j*r~**“ lens, reflecting prisms, and central Wt for small 
fixed lights ; and since his day nearly all the improvements in L. 
apparatus have originated with the engineers to the Scotch Ij. 
Bomd. Fresnel’s lens is plano-convex, 3' 3" in height by a' 6" 
m breadth, composed of a central disc about ii" in diameter, 
surrounded by annular rings graclually decreasing in breadth as 
they reeerte from the cCTtre from 2 ^ to ij"—the whole being 
separately tailt up. TMs arrangement not only a^its of the 
tIuckAesi M the glass being reduced, but corrects spbeiical aber- 
tatton. When illuminated by a four-inch lamp the power of 


this lens eouals that of 3000 Argand bumera If tltese lenses 

be assembled round a frame with 

a lartp In the focus, and made 

to »voIve, they produce the 

same effect as a revolving catop--’^ Stv'ilk; I 

trie. light, but as they do not ^ i /j 

intercept all the rays of lighli piJrSK 

Fresnel formed a canopy of in- ST^iUim 

dined lenses above the lamp. 1 i i" 

These collected the upper rays I ^ 

and transmitted them upon | 

plane mirrors, which reflected - j = aaaui 

them horizontally, while the j 

rays falling beloiv the lenses • 

were utilised by silvered glass ' 

mirrors arranged like the Icavei 1 | j I 

of a Venetian blind. (fig. 2). 1 j _L _ J 

When designing the revolving 

light for Skerryvore, Mr. Alan 

Stevenson substituted fixed cata- 

diojitric prisms for the mirrors fI'fj 

below the lenses, and at the 

time of its exhibition (1844) it I il N 

was the most perfect revolving « 

dioptric light in existence. The 

next improvement was devised in 1849 by Mr. T. Stevenson, 

who dispensed entirely with the double agents above and the 

mirrors below tlie lenses, and suli- p 

stiliited totally rellectiiig holophotal 

prisms which parallelise tlie rays in 

every plane. 'J'hese prisms act by in- 

tcrnal reflection, and rffccl a gicat 

saving of liglit. The first order holo- 

]ihotal revolving light is now uni -p 

versally adojited, and consists (fig. ; 

3) of eight lenses L, eight i>anels of t 

eighteen ]irisms each above the 
lenses p, and seven panels of eight f./jr 
prisms f, each lielow the lenses, i['l IJJIJJWI 
tlie whole forming a structure of 
glass ncaily 9 feet in lieiglit and 
0 feet in diameter, illuminated by 

a central lamp with four concen-"” 
trie wicks, tlie flame of wliich 
measures aj" in diameter, and 4" 
in height. 

Fresnel also applied the dioptric \ \ J / 
principle to fixed lights, whirli \\ f fi’ 

illuminate constantly tlie wlioie '■*—^ 

horizon, using tlie same profile for Fig. % 

the refracting hoop as a vertical 

section tiirough the axis of his polyzonal lens. This, hoop acts 

only in the vertical plane, giving out all rounil Uie horizon a 

vertical strip of light depending on 

the breadth of the central flame. To 

intercept the rays passing off above 

and below the belt, a series of totally 

reflecting prismatic rings project the 

rays in directions parMlel to those 

coming from the hoop. But instead 

of tlie central hoop he used a polygon - = ==: ^t: 3 1^ 

of thirty-two narrow lenses, with 

inclined mirrors alwjve and below j } ' g g ) 

them. Mr. A. Stevenson, however, ' I— j 

in 183s, resolved to improve the first ir-^ fcc— 

order ajiparatus, and lie had con- ■'-iiijr - 

structed a truly cylindrical belt for 

the I.sle of May lighthouse, to the 

several sections of which he gave a 

rhomboidal form with oblique joints \\/y B I i ' m W 
to prevent interception of light. He B I— 
further dispensed with Fresnel’s in- ^ ^ jf 

dined mirenrs, and had executed on 
a large scale totally reflecting pris- PiU. ^ ^ 

matic lings (fig. 4). 

To obviate the great" loss of light hj metallic mfleetten, Mr. 
T. Stevenson invented the dioptric holophote (fig. $ 1 , co^ 
liating of a hemispherical mirror entirely of prisnmtic 4^0g* O' 
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glass, go formed as to prevent any light passing through them, 
and to reflect totally the light that radiates backvrards from the 
flanet and he combined with this mirror a lens surrounded by 

annular prisms, 
which send out 
the whole light 
from the flame 
in one sheaf 
of rays. The 
spherical mirror 
is also appli¬ 
cable to fixed 
and revolving 
dioptric lights, 
when they do 
not require to 
show all round 
the horizon. 

The azimuthal 
condensing 
light, first used 
in 1857, was de¬ 
signed by Mr. 
T. Stevenson, 
to suit the re¬ 
quirements of 
speci-al locali¬ 
ties, such ns nar¬ 
row sounds and 
channels where 

the light docs not require to be equally distrilmlcd round the 
ho; iron. One of tlie liest examples of a conilensing light is that 
of bud.doimess on the Tay (fig. 6), where the whole ray.s are thrown 

into an arc of 45“ by the union of 
the following instruments, viz.:— 
Fresnel's fixed light a b e, and 
Icnsi; Mr. T. Stevenson’s con¬ 
densing prisms /, hoIo|)hote h, 
right-angled eonoidal prisms f g, 
an I dioptric spherical mirror e d. 
TIic only oilier ajqiaralus 
J which Ihe limits of this paper 
admit of being noticed is the 
, iipparrnt light, fiist used at Slor- 
I noway Hay by Mr. T. Stevenson. 

; It consists of a powerful light 
1 thrown from a lighthouse on 
' shore upon optical apparatus 
' (fixed on a pcicb ereeted on a 
rock in the Bay), whicli reflects 
it seawards so as to give the ap¬ 
pearance of a lampon the beacon, 
thus indicating the position of the 
danger by a light projected from 
the land zno yards distant. 
Lamps .—^The Lamps are either fountain-prcssiire or mecha¬ 
nical. The burners have all cylindrical wicks. When oil is used 
in the multiple wick lamp the buiner rconires to be kept cool by 
an overflow nearly three times grc.ater than what.the wicks can 
consume; but with paraffin the fluid is nut allowed to rise be¬ 
yond a certain height in the wick chambers, the overflow being 
returned by a tube to the fount.ain. • The following table gives 
the number of wicks, the rate of consumption per hour, and the 
candle power for colza and parafTm of the lamps generally used 
in lighthouses:—. 



Flg.<. 


Number 

of 

Wicks. 

Culsa in Scotch 
house Lamps. 

FarnlTin in the Doty i 
iiiirncrs. 

Rate of Cfm- 
hutnptif)ii per 
hour ill 
Gallons. 

C.(n(lU 

Power. 

Rate of Coii- 
itiunplton per 
hour in 
Gallons. 

(handle 

Powtr. 

1 

■0133 

>>'33 

•0148 

sr6$ 

a 

*0531 

.sr 16 

’0508 

So'ii 

j- 

•»395 

160‘8 


aoo '75 

4 

•*077 

a6i'3 

. ’iSoi 

z 87 ' 6 i 


■ad even six-wick burnen. 


lUuminants .—The oils used in podem lighthouses are lard, 
seal, spermaceti, colza, olive, cocoa-nut, and more rarely hemp- 
seed. Until recently colza was very lately used, but it h fast 
giving way to paraffin, which is not only a more powerful, but a 
much cheaper radiant. CaptaiirDoty invented burners whereby 
paraffin, such as is made by Young's Paraffin Company, with a 
high specific gravity and flashing point, can be consumed in L, 
lamps, effecting a saving in cost and augmenting the power of 
the lights frum 10 per cent, for the four-wick oumer to over 
ICO per cent.' for tlie one-wick lamp. The Doty burners are 
equally suitable for the consumption of colza or paraffin. 

Wherever gas can be applied without requiring to be specially 
manufactuFeu at L. stations, it forms an efficient and cheap 
illurainant. In 1827 Mr. Wilson erected a very simple inter¬ 
mittent gas light at Troon harbour, the alternations of light and 
darkness being got by suddenly shutting off the supply of gas so 
as to extinguish the light and again as suddenly letting it on, the 
light being rcignited by a separate small burner supplied by a 
‘ by pass valve.' He also introduced the use of different powers 
of light to suit the varying states of the atmospliere. This mode 
of using gas has been revived by Mr. Wigham of Dublin, who 
has patented a ‘ crocus burner,’ and other improvements which 
have been introduced into some Irish lighthouses with good 
rc.sults, so far as intensity of liglit is concerned. 

I'he electric light, first tried at South Foreland, in 1858, is now 
used in five lighthouses. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Wilde have in¬ 
vented machines for generating the electric current, both of 
winch require steam engines, regulators for kcc)>ing tlie car¬ 
bon points in adjustment, and an extra staff of attendants, 
entailing considerable expense. Special dioptiic apparatus was 
designed by Mr. T. Stevenson for utilising Ibe small but in¬ 
tense light between the carbon points, but owing to difficul¬ 
ties, mainly financial, there is little prosjiect, in its present 
state, of the speedy introduction of the electric light jp coast 
illumination. 

Lanterns .—Tlie apparatus, of whatever kind, requires to Be 
enclosed within a lantern. In 1835 Mr. A. Stevenson intro¬ 
duced into the Scotch lights diagonal astragals, which do 
not intercept light in any azimuth throughout their whole height. 
Tlie astragals are straight, of I inch section, and made of gun- 
metal, pcriodiwl painting being thereby entirely avoided. This 
trigonal arrangement sccure.s a stiucliire of great rigidity and 
strength, and is practically helical. Plate glass in thickness 
is used for glazing. Mr. Pougla.ss a few years ago patented a 
steel helical lantern 14 feet in diameter, but it is costly and 
requires annual painting. 

Cliaracterislies .—The main distinctions are fixed and re^ 
valving, and by the introduction of colour a sufficient variety is 
obtained. The principal characteristics are as follows :—fixed, 
fixed red or green, revolving white, revolving red and w'hite, 
flashing, intermittent, dhuble iigbts, either fixed or revolving. 
The flashing and intermittent lights were both introduced by 
the late Mr. R. Stevenson. 

Light'ning is the luminous appearance accompanying a 
sudden electrical discharge between the clouds and the earth, 
or between cloud and cloud. There are three kinds of L., 
known re.spectively as fork L., sheet L, and fire-ballst The 
first ap]>ears as a continuous zig-zag line of light passing 
from earth to cloud, or cloud to cloud; and is very similar in 
configuration to the long sparks taken from the prime conductor 
of a good electrical machine. This suggests at once the pro¬ 
bable cause of L.—Ihe disiiiptive discharge between two con¬ 
tiguous cliarged bodies. .Sheet L. consists of n more or less 
bright diffused flash, and is due prdbably tp a disruptive dis¬ 
charge taking place behind the clouds, or below the horizon. 
Both of these kinds last for lets than a thousandth part of a 
second, their apparent duration being entirely due to the pei-sis- 
tence of the image upon the retina. Fire-balls, on the con¬ 
trary, arc said to last some seconds, and are usually described as 
descending slowly to the earth, rebounding once or twice upon 
the ground, and exploding with great violence. Of them, how¬ 
ever, no autlioritative observations are recorded. Fork I« 
is always, and sheet L. usually, accompanied by timnder, 
which is meiely the audible effect of the disturbance in the air, 
due to the discharge of the L. Its duration and continuous 
irregular variation in intensity are usually attributed to the res 
echoing of the sound from the clouds. 
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liightning Ctmduo'tor ii a longtnetallic ro 4 > placed on 
Ihe top of a steeple, chimney, or high etlifice, as a means of pro¬ 
tection from lightning. If an clectricalljr charged body be brought 
up to another, it first acte upon it inducttvely, electrifying the 
nearer portions with the opposite kind of electricity to what it 
itself possesses. When sufficiently close, a disruptive discharge 
takes place, and takes place always in the line of least resist¬ 
ance. Now a thunder cloud is a highly char^ body; and as 
it passes over a portion of the earth’s surface it mns't<electrify it 
inductively. If sufficiently near, a discharge takes place as 
above indicated in the line of least resistance. By leading a con¬ 
ducting wire from a height to the earth a passage is opened up 
for the lightning to go to earth, which is as a rule of much less 
resistance than would be supplied by any ordinary erection of 
stone or wood. Thus a lightning conductor, by discharging the 
cloud overhead, very much diminishc.s the danger of accidents— 
since the probability of the lightning striking a badly conducting 
material is very small. Should the connection of the conductor 
with the earth be in any way broken, the effect will be not only 
to render the apparatus unless as a lightning conductor, but to 
very much endanger the structure to which it is attached. 

lights, Use of, in Public Worship. From the earliest limes 
there has been a connection between the idea of the divine 
presence and that of a material light Thus the presence of 
U<^ was tepKseiUed to Abraham on one occasion by ‘a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp ’ (Gen. xv. 7-i7,'</C Jer. xxxiv. i8), to 
Moses in a burning buslt (P.xod. iii.), and to the Israelites in their 
wanderings by a pillar of fire (Kxod. xiii.), while the Sliechinah 
or symbol of the divine presence in the Tabernacle and Temple 
was evidently a bright light (f/. Exod. xl. 35, i Kings viii. 10,11). 
It is not improbable that the original, litem significance of such 
an a.s.sociatioii may have been connected with sun or fire-wor¬ 
ship. Be lliis as it may, as the Jews had had their seven- 
branched golden candlestick, the use of artificial light was early 
(j^h c.) introduced into the ritual of the Christian Church. 
Candles were lighted when the Gospel was read, at the celebr.x- 
tion of the s.'icrami-nts of Baptism and the Eucharist, at funerals, 
and at the festivals of martyrs. Indeed the Feast of tlie Purifica¬ 
tion derived its name of Candlemas (q. v.) from the gi eat number 
of liglits used on the occasion. In Martin versus Macknnochie 
(1868), on appeal fiom the judgment of the Dean of Arches to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Lord C.sirns jiro- 
nounced against the use of lights in the Chuich of England at 
the celebiaiion of the Holy Communion. 

Xiig'nin (from the Lat. lignum, ‘wood’) is the substance 
which gives hardness and solidity to the cells and vessels of 
plants, forming the encrusting matter of their interior, and is 
often deposited in concentric layers. It occurs in large quantity 
in the wood of trees, and is present in the stems of herbaceous 
plants, giving support to the structure. It cannot be separated 
m a pure slate, hence its exact composition is unknown. In 
some cellular plants it is absent, and the object of many horti¬ 
cultural operations—as blanching—is to pievent its formation. 
Dissolves in strong nitric acid forming oxalic acid. Is not co¬ 
loured by iodine. (Balfour, Matfral, ed. 1875)- 

Lig'nite is wood in a state of fossilisation, intermediate be¬ 
tween peat and coal, i.e., imperfectly mineralised. Jet and 
brown coal may he quoted as examples of L. 

Lig'num-Biho'ditini, the commercial name for several 
woods having a pleasant smell resembling rosewood. The stem 
and root cf tiie two species of Rhodorrhita, a genus pecu¬ 
liar to the Canary Islands (sometimes merged into Convolvulus, 
m V., but the pro<luce is not real rosewood as there implied), is 
the souice of Atlantic L. R., and they yield also by distillation 
the/powerfully scented Oil of L. A’. Aniyris balsetmifera, a 
Jamaica small tree or shrub, belonging to the Myrrh and Frank- 
incense^ faniily, yields another description of L. R., likewise an 
aromatic oil. It is stated, however, that the name L. R. was 
originally attached to the wood of Liquitiantbar (q. v.) orientale, a 
native of Asia Minor, but now seldom met with m the market. 

Ug'ntun-Vi'tee is the greenish-black lieart-woorl of Guaicum 
•q^cinaU, an ornamental tree, native of Jamaica, St. Domingo, 
Guiana, &c. Contrary to tlic usual structure of wood, in this, 
the fibres cross each other diagonally, producing a timber of 
extraordinary hardness and wei^t, much used in the manufac¬ 
ture of blocks, pulleys, skittle-balls, pestles &c. The tree also 
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yields Guaiac resin of materia meJica, a sUmuIating diaphoKtie 
prescribed for rheumatism, gout, and skin diseases; it is ob¬ 
tained bv natural exudation, by incisions, or by heat applied to 
the feQed wood. 

Lig'ny, a villa^ of Belgium, province of Namur, 10 miles 
N.E. of (Charleroi, is famous for &e great Wtle of June 16, l8i$ 
(two days before Waterloo), in which Napoleon attacked and 
drove back the Prussians under Bliicber. On the same day Ney 
engaged the British and Belgians under Wellington at Quatre 
Bras (q, v.). The object of Napoleon was to engage the Allies 
separately, and before Uiey had time to co-operate. 

Xii^ulato, or strap-shaped (Latin, ligulu, ‘ a little tongue *), 
is dehned in totany as not very narrow or long, and with nearly 
parallel sides. A frequent application is to the corolla of many 
of the Composite, eg;, the while ray florets of the daisy, and 
Uie yellow florets forming the dandelion head. 

Idg'ule. See Gras.se5. 

Idguo'xi, Alfonzo Maria de, was bom 27th September 
1696 at Matianella, obtained his doctor's diploma X714, and 
practised successfully at the bar of Naples. In 1722 he forsook 
Law for the Church, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1726. 
Burning with the desire to spread the doctrines of Ciiristianity 
in true apostolic simplicity, L. went about among the people 
addressing them in a . language new to their ears. In 1732 he 
founded a religious brothcrhooil for carrying out his conception 
of teaching, which, after much opposition, received the appro¬ 
bation of the Pope (2Sth February 1749). Under the name of 
the Order of Ihe Redeemer the brotherhood rapidly spread 
tbronghout Italy, and as Liguoiians made headway in Spain, 
Austria, and France. L. became, much against his inclination, 
Bishop of Santa-Agata dei Goti in 1762, and, as lung as he held 
the office, distinguished himself by his pastoral visits and his 
generous schemes for cliarity. He died at Nocera dei Pagan!, 
August I, 1787, and left behind him seventy volumes which 
lange over the whole field of theology. Soo Lt/e of St. Alphonse 
de L. (2 vols. Lund. 1848). 

Liguorians, or Redanptorists, are the missionary priests who 
minister to the people by means of assiduous personal inter¬ 
course, discarding the externals of Catholic officialism. I'tie 
order has been confounded with the Jesuits, but they Iiave no¬ 
thing in common. Besides the hold they have established over 
various Continental nations, they have in more recent years ex¬ 
tended tlicir sphere of labour to England, Ireland, and America. 

Idgu'rian Kepublic, the name given to the republic of 
Genoa by Napoleon, June 6, 1797. The Genoese territory 
formed part of ancient Liguria, hciicc tlic name. Sec Genoa. 

Lilac is a Persian word that accompanied the familiar shrub 
to which it is applied on its introduction to the gardens of 
western Europe in the l6ih c. Its botanical name is Syringa 
vulgaris. L belongs to the olive family. There are several 
gairien varieties, diftering principally in colour and size of the 
sweet-scented flowers. Other species hi ordinary cultivation are 
the Persian L. (S. Persica), which has smallish lanceolate leaves, 
and S. dubia ox ehinensis, with large, almost scentless flowers. 
The bark has febrifuge properties. Thu wood is fine-grained, 
and serves various useful purposes, such as inlaying. 

lalia'ceSB, an extensive natural onlcr of Monocotyledons, 
which IS of special importance, chiefly on account of the horti* 
cultural value of many of its species, while others have medici¬ 
nal and economic properties. Among the garden specialties , 
may be mentioned the asphodel, convalTaria or lily of the valley, ■ 
day-lily, dogiooth-violet, friiillary, hyacinth, gloriosa, lily, squill, 
Solomon’s seal, star of Bethlehem, tuberose, yucca. Of medi¬ 
cinal constituents, the aloes and squills are notable. Economic 
botany is represented by the phormium or New Zealand flax, 
and dragon's-blood ; and some of the culinary and fodder pro¬ 
ducts are the onion, leek, asparagus, grass tree, && Altogether 
the order contains of descrilred plants about 1650 species. It is 
at present (1877) being monographed by Mr. J. G. Baker in a 
series of papers communicated to the London ijimeiun Society. 
He divides it into three sub-orders, Liliacese proper Col^i-. | 
cacese, and Asparagaceee. , 

mi«(‘the island,* Flemish,iPj'xrrf), the capital of the depart* ■ 
ment of the Nord, France, rituated on a fertile plam on the 
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Deule, 63 miles S.E. of Calais by rail. It is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, having been originally fortified in the 11 tb c., 
reconstructed by Vnuban, and again improved in the present 
century. The principal buildings are the chprch of St. Catherine 
of the I3th c., the Gothic cUurch of St. Laurence, tlmt of Notre 
Dame, rebuilt recently in the Gothic style of the 13th c., and the 
lidtel-de<ville, containing a gallery of 449 Italian (eighteen by 
Raphael), Flemish and Dutch pictures, and the Wicar collection 
of designs. L. has also a preparatoty school of medicine and 
pharmacy, an academy of music, a botanical garden, various 
literniy and scientific societies, and a library of 40,000 vols. Its 
imparlance, however, is chiefly industrial, and it is connected by 
a network of 0 . 1031 $ and tail ways with the coast, and the whole 
of Eelgiuin and N. France. Flax is grown extensively in the 
vicinity, and there is a large manufacture of linen, especially of 
table-cloths. There arc also great bleaching grounds, 36 
' cotton-spinning mills, Government tOtiacco factories producing 
I 11,000,000 lbs. yearly, besides manufaclutes of licetroot-sugar, 
raiicsced oil, gum, powder, gloves, lace, porcelain, &c. Pup. 

I (1072) 144,165. L. arose around a castle built here in an insu- 
I lated marsh by llaldwin I., Count of P'landcrs, in 863, and 
' called L'hU (later L.), from its position between the rivers 
I Deule and Lys. It belonged alternately to France and the 
I Count of Flanders, fell to Burgundy at the end of the 14th c., 
passed to Austria, but was finally taken by Ixiuis XIV. in 1667. 
During the War of the Spanish Succession it capitulated to 
' Marlliurough and the allies after a siege of 120 days in 1708, 

• wa> restoied by the treaty of Utrecht (1713), and w'as severely 
buinbniiled by me Austrians, who were obliged to raise the 
siege, “’til October 1792. 

. Lilliputian, ‘dimimitive,’an adjective derived from/isW- 
fu! the name of an imaginary island, peopled by a race of 
pygmies desctibed by Swilt in Gulliver's Travels. 

Lill'o, George, a London jeweller with a turn for writing 
plays, WHS born 4th Februaiy 1693. Tlie only one of his plays 
which kept die stage was George Barmoell, a tragedy played at 
Drury l..nne for twenty consecutive nights in I 73 if and a great 
favourite with tluecn Caioline. Tatal Curiosity was his next 
best pcfformanco. l.illo wrote .simply, with tenderness and 
good i«-i’’in". but I'' (’cnms. He died 3d September 1739 . See 
the blt'gir.,1' I .d 111 r-i i.r prefixed to Davies’ edition of l*'s Dra- 
matio i’ vi ls. J.un.l. 1770). 

Liil'y, \\ ^.li.am. nn English astrologer, was bom at Dise- 
woith, Leic stcrilnre, in 1602, euteied the service of a merchant 
in ll'.e Si rand, whose widow he afterwards married, and in 
1632 began the sliuly of astrology. He read with enthusiasm 
Cornelius AgripiuVs j 4 rs A'oteria, and soon acquired consider¬ 
able reputation as a caster of nativities and foreteller of events. 
In 1644 be began the publication of his Almanack, which had a 
considerable influence, and continued till his death. L. sided 
with the Parliament in the Civil War, and under the Common¬ 
wealth acquit cd sufllcient lot tunc to buy a small estate in Surrey. 

At the Restoration he was 
imprisoned for a short time, 
and again fell under suspi¬ 
cion in 1666 as being in some 
way privy to the cause of the 
Great Fire of London. He 
died June 9, 16S1, at his 
estate at Hersham. L. wrote 
numerous utteily valueless 
works, among them Obser- 
vaiieus on the Life and DeeUh 
of Charles, late Kingof £ng- 
land (1651; reprinted 1774, 
along with his Life, written 
by himself). 

Lily (lilium), the genus 
from which the natural order 
Liliacese takes its name. It 
embraces about fifty species, 
often bearing large showy 
Lfliuni Chalcedonicum. erect or drooping flowers, 

• ^ and contains several com- 

m®* garden favouritM. The whole are natives of the N. tem- 
perate oone, ranging from the United States eastward to Japan. 


The best-known and longest-cultivated are the White L. {L. 
candidum —the poet’s L.), the Onnge L. (L. bulbi/eruni —the 
Orangeman's L.) the Turk’s-cap L. (Z. Martagm), all three 
species of the Mediterranean district, UieTiget L. (Z. tigrinum\ 
a native of China, and Z. suferktm and Z. eanadetise, belonging 
to the western hemisphere. Various Japanese species and varie¬ 
ties are more recent importations, and are very handsome. The 
medicinal and economic services are insignificant, though the 
bulb of several species, as Z. tenuifoHum and Z. avenaceum, are 
eaten in some of fhe Eastern semi-civilised countries. 

Lily of the Valley {Convallaria tnajalis\ the sole repre¬ 
sentative of tliis genus of Liliacea. It is a general favourite, 
combining what may be termed the elegance and purity of plant 
life, enhanced by a delicate perfume, and appearing, moreover, 
in the woods, the garden, and the maiket at the early period of 
the year, when flowers possess a special attraction. Botanicaily, 
the L of tlie V. may be described as a steinless herir, with a 
creeping rootstock, from which arise at intervals sets of two or 
three sheathed leaves, together with scapes bearing a one-sided 
laceme of white drooping almost globose flowers, which are fol¬ 
lowed in dne course by a round red berry. The plant is a native 
of Europe and N. Asia. In England tlie home-growth is insuf¬ 
ficient to supply the spring demand, and it is said that a single 
London florist annually imports from Germany alone ‘clumps’ 
and * crowns ’ of the plant to the extent of four tons weight. 

Lily-Tree, a name given to the Dracaena Draco or Dri’gon- 
tree of Tencnfie, as being a liliaceous plant, with a branching 
tree-like stem. Each branch is surmounted by a crowded head 
of lanceolate leaves, from amid which the flower-stalk rises 
forth. The common name is derived from the tree being one of 
the .sources of Dragon’s-blood (q. v.). Tlie colossal and historic 
specimen at Orotiva was by Humbojdt’s measurements 70 feet 
high and 48 feet in girth. Unfortunately it was totally de¬ 
stroyed daring a hurricane in 1S67, after a supposed existence 
co-cqual with the Egyptian pyramids. * 

Li'ma, the capital of Peru, at the foot of the Cordilleias, in a 
fertile plain, on tne Kimac (of which the name L. is a corrup¬ 
tion), o miles by rail from Callao, its port on the Pacific. The 
streets run regularly at right angles, and the bouses are mainly 
built of sun-dried bricks. Of lliirly-lhree public squares, the 
Plaza Mavor has an area of nine acres, and a covered colonnade 
on three sides. There are some seventy churches, and the chief 
buildings are the beautiful cathcilrnl, built in 1748 on the site 
of a previous one founded by I’izarro ; the palace of Pizarro, 
now used as Govemiiieul ofliccs ; the University of San Marcos, 
founded in 1551; the senate-house, formerly the palace of the 
Inquisition ; the Exhibition Paljice, opened on July l, 1872. L. 
has also a tlieological seminary, a college of medicine, a naval 
and military institute, a large l enitcntiary, two theatres, and a 
circus for bull-fights (the largest in the world). 'Phe transport 
trade of L., once famous, is still extensive. Pop. (1871) 160,056, 
comprising whites, blacks, Indians, and Chinese. L., generally 
styled ‘ the city of the kings ’ {Cimiad de los Keyes), was founded 
by Pizarro in 1535. It suflered severely from earthquakes in 
1630, 1687, 1746 (the most destructive), 1806, and 1S28. 

Lima Wood, the commercial name of an important dye- 
wood used for the production of various tints of red, orange, and 
peach colour. Sec Brazil-Woou and Sappan-Wood. 

Li'max, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, belonging to the 
Pulmoniferous section of the class, and represented by the 
various species of .Slugs (q. v.). lEe shell is rudimentary, and 
is liiddcn by the mantle. The Z. aler, or black slug, and the Z. 
antiquorum, or great grey slug, are familiar species. 

Limljer, a two-wheeled vehicle for the conveyance of artillery, 
furnished with an ammunition chest. For transport, the gun- 
carriage is hooked on to the L., which b drawn by horses. In 
action the L. is disattached and kept at a conveniently near dis¬ 
tance. 'J'he vehicles are constructed so as to allow these two J 
0)H:rations called ' limbering’ and ‘ unlimbering ’ to be performed j 
with the greatest speed and facility. . 

Lim'btirg, a former duohy on the N. W. of Luxembui^, and 
on both sides of Uie Maas, was divided a' the peace of West¬ 
phalia between the States General of the Netherlands and the 
Austrian Netherlands, fell to France in 1797, returned to the 
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KeOietlands in 1814, jollied Selgium in the Revolution of 1830, 
was finally divided hetufen the presaot atata of Beigiam 
tbd HoQand in 1839.— Bftiian, L, th 4 most 1 ioi}Ii<easterly pro¬ 
vince, has an area of 931 8q. miles, dhaa pop. (1S73) of 20^923. 
It U covefed in the M by p4ft til the heathy Camfhu, but it 
partly arable, especially in the S. and along the £. border, 
where it is watered by the Maos. The chief occupation is cattle 
and s'wiue rearing, and there are some iron and coal mines, be- 
side» paper, tobacco, and beet-sugar industries in the capital, 
Hasselt. St. Frond, Toiigres, &c. ‘ L. cheese’ is famous.— 

JD^tch_ A.,’’n*pr^incc in the extreme S.E. of Holland, is chiefly 
oh the'side ^the Maas, but comprises in the N. a strip of 
-the swampy Peti on the W. side of llie river. Area, 1353 sq. 
miles.; i>op. (1875) 232,562. The country and products are 
similar to'those of the Belgian province.' Maeslricbt is the capi¬ 
tal, and other towns are Uoetmond and Venlo. 

Iiimliuif (Lat. 'a border') is the term which was used by 
the sclioolmen to denote ' the abode in the state intermediate 
between deafli and the judgment of those who lived before the 
coming of Christ, and of infants who died unbaptized.’ It was 
divjded int|^ five divisions—(i) Paradise^ where the fathers of 
the' Old Church, who received an accession of glory through the 
iiicamaiion of Christ, (he faithful freed from purgatory, and tiie 
martyrs under tlie altar (Kcv. vi. 9) await the resurrection; 
(a)- Z. Patrum, also called ‘ Abraham’s bosom,' the place of 
those who lived before the time of Clirist, hut merited no acces¬ 
sion of glory ; (3) L, infantum, the place of unbaptized infants; 
{4) Purgatory, the place of the baptized whose imperfections 
require a remedial fire to purge away defllements and fit them 
for heaven ; (5) infemum, the place of those without hope. 

Lime (CaO) is the oxide of calcium, and is prepared from 
the ca^nate (CaCOy) by burning out carbonic acid. The car¬ 
bonate is the principal constituent in all limestones, chalks, and 
marbles, and occurs in nature crystallised as calc-spar and arra- 
gonite. It is also an important constituent in sltells of fishe-s 
and in corals. To obtain I.., a kiln in the form of an inverted 
cone of Itrickwork is filled with alternate layers of limestone and 
fuel, which are btlmed from below upwards. The carbonate is 
readily decomjioscil in the pre.sence of tiie products of coinbiis- 
tion of the fuel, and the resulting compound, burnt or quicklime, 
as it is called, is raked out from below. A retidy test of its 
quality consists in sprinkling it with water, with which it should 
at once combine, evolving much heat, expanding greatly, and 
crumbling to the white powder known as slaked lime, or the 
liydtate of lime (CaO,IIgO). h. which slakes feebly is called a 
poor lime, and contains considerable quantities of foreign sub¬ 
stances, silica, magnesia, alumina, &c. OverbunU L. contains 
h.ird ni.'isscs of the silicate, wliktb results from the combination 
of a pottiou of the L. with the silica found in the limestone. 
Slaked lime is about twice as soluble in cold as in boiling water— 
the cold water dissolving about yi-gtli of its weight of L. If L. lie 
treated witli hydrochloric acid, the chloride ^ calcium (CaClj) 
results, which, when evaporated to'clryness and heated, forms a 
white ponms mass. It is extremely ddiquescent, and is of great 
use in thendaboratory for drying .'Oses. Cliloride of calcium is 
also formed when ammonia is prepared by the action of L. upon 
sal-ammoniac. The fluoride of calcium is abundantly met with 
in nature as fluor-spar, and'is useful as a flux in metallurgical 
operations. L. is a powerful base, and when treated with acids 
forms well-defined salts. The sulphate (CaSOg) is found native, 
forming gypsum and selenite. Gypsum when heated to between 
300* and 400“ F., and then powdered, forms what is known as 
plaster of Paris, which, when remixed with water, forms a hard 
solid mass of hydrated sulphate of lime. Stucco consists of 
nlaster of Paris mixed with a solution of size. The carbonate 
has been already mentioned as tlte chief source of all our L. It 
is the chief element in giving water its temporary hardness, and 
may be removed by adding to the water some L.-WRterwhen the 
carixtnate is precipitated. It is very slightly soluble in pure 
water, but is readily dissolved in a solution of carbonic acid. 
Several dUtiimt phosphates -are known, but they are of minor 
importance. The mineral apatite is chiefly composed of a phos¬ 
phate of L., and the jphosjihates obtained from calcined bones 
are the great source o'our Phosphorus (q. v.). 

Line is the popular name for the fruit of one of the varieties 
of Citrus medua of Limwus, distinguished as C. limetta. The 
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plant forms a tree of «hmbb)i^owt|), and i§ largely cultivated 
in the S. of“Europc, th8 W. InQies,'''^o. ilts native cquntiy is 
supposed to be the mountainous ic^on<of Extern India. Jt has 
been cultivated from an early date, "flbc rind of ihd fruit is tJiin, 
and tiie acidqpntained in the pulm besides being ve^ abundant, 
is much purer than that procured^from iM lemon. It yields our 
principal supply of citric acid, and has also a considerable value 
in a medicinal point of view, furnishing tiie ' lime-juice *coqp- 
munly administered aboard riiip during long voyages,, to pre¬ 
serve the health of the seamen in the absence of fresli meat 
vegetables. 

Lime, or Linden, the popular name of Tilia, the tjrnicol 
genus of the natural order Tiliaeeee, There arc eight spirafts, 
ail peculiar to the northern hemisphere. The 7\ parvifitUa 
is perhaps native through a small restricted area in‘^Eng¬ 
land, but the common L. {T. Jiuropcea) is certainly not in¬ 
digenous. It is, liowdver, well known from its common 
cultivation as an ornamental tree in parks, public gardens, 
boulevarfis, &c. In Scniland it does not appear to have been 
planted before the reign of Charles II. It glows under 
favourable circumstances to a heiglit of I20 feet, and is ex-, 
ceinionally as. much as 50 feet in girth. The pde, soft, and 
clo.se-graine(l wood is sought for turning, carving, and charcoal¬ 
making. By maceration in water the fibrous portion of the 
bark of the L. can be .separated, and easily divided into its thin 
component layers. 'I'hese are used for making ropes, cordage, 
fishing-nets, peasants’ sliocs, and * Ku.ssia ’ mats. The ni.ats 
serve largely as jiacking material for heavy bulky goods, as fur¬ 
niture, machinery, &c., for cuvets anil carpet snlsstitiiies, and 
fur a variety of garden piiqioscs. It is cslim.'ttcd that on an 
average 14,000,000 are made annually. In some part.s of Kussia 
the entire population go to the forests in May and June, llic time 
at which the bark separates with the greatest facility. The 
villages are then almost deserted, all the inhabitants lieing occu¬ 
pied either in barking the L. trees or in making the m.ats, The 
sap is sometimes evaporated for the sugar it contains. 1'hc 
silver L, (Tl arpeniea) of S.E. Euroiie is a magniliccnt tree, 
producing a fine effect in gardens with its leaves covered 
below with a silky-white pubescence. Tlic florets arc deli¬ 
ciously fragrant, yield an abundance of lioney, and liy distilla- ' 
tion a valuable oil. The wood is not attacked by boring insects. 
The basswood-tree of America (71 Americana) extends K. to 
52°. Its timber is pale and soft, but is utilised in vatious ways. 

Lim'erick, a county of Ireland, in the province of Munster, 
bounded N. by the Shannon and its estuary, which .separates it 
from Clare, S. by Cork, E. by Tipperaiy, and W. by Kerry. 
Area, 680,842 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 191,936. It is hilly in the 
S. and W., the Slieve Fclim mountains on the border of Tip¬ 
perary rising to a height of 167B feet. The country, stretching 
from about theconlie to the estuary of the Shannon (the ‘Golden 
Vale ’), is flat and very fertile, being watered by the rivers Mul- | 
kear, Maigue, Dcel, &c., all flowing N. to the Shannon. In j 
1S71 there were 189,176 acres under tillage, 404467 in pasture, i 
<8734 under plantation, 18474 under water, and 59,^1 in waste, j 
bog, mountain, &c. Homed cattle and sheep are extensively 
reared; among the exports are butter, com, and cider, IKe 
climate is moist and healthy. Limestone, trap, and sandstone 
are the chief rocks, and the western hills yield a fine reddish 
marble, an inferior kind of coal. Veins of iron, copper, and 
lead have also been found in L., but are almost unwrought Tlie 
countiy, indeed, has but few and slight industries. L. is the j 
capitaC and other towns are Newcastle, Askeaton, and Rath- ' 
keale. There is an unusual number of interesting remains, in- 
eluding stone circles, cromlochs, round towers baronial castles 
(upwards of lOO), abbeys, and churches. j 

Limerick (Irish Gael. Lnimneack, * the barren spot ’), the ' 
capital of the county of L., lies on both sides of the Shannon, \ 
51 miles N. of Cork and 129 W.S.W. of Dublin by rail. It 1 
consists of the old F.ngli!>h town on the S. end of the river islet 
known as King’s Island, the old Irish town on the -E, bank . 
of the Shannon, the modem Newtown Perry on the same sid% ' 
below Irish Town, and the large suburb of Thomond Gate 
on the 'W. or Clare bank of the river. The Shannon is here 1 
crossed by five bridges, one of which, the W^eiley Brk^ is 
a fine five-arched structure spanning the ba^ur. The tMro I 
older parts of L. are crowded and dirty, and are liable to bnndia- 
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tion by high tides. The Egj^Ush toecn-has many quaint Flemish 
houses. Kewtown Ferty, with fine squares and broad handsome 
streets, is onetif the best modem towns in Ireland, standing at 
some height ever thAiver. ITie most notable buildiims of L. 
are the cathedral of St. Mary, founded in 1180 and'rMuilt in 
t4^,Hhe Roman Catholic cathedral of St John, built in i860; 
the church of St Alphonses, containing a splendid altar of 
Caen stone and Irish coloured marbles; the county and city 
court-houses, 'the town-hall, linen-hall, exchange, custom- 
hohse, county hospital. Mount Barrington’s infirmary, military 
bamcks, literary institute, assembly-rooms, and theatre. L. 
has increasing manufactures of lacev gloves, linens, iron 
wares^^fish-hooks, leather, and spirits. There are important 
weekly markets for com, butter, and cattle, end the great 
Munsttfr fair is held here on the last Thursday of June. The 
harbour, which is deep and commodious, was improved by an 
outlay of £200,000 advanced on loan by Government. A vast 
wharfage irregularly skirts Abbey River and the main stream, 
and there are several large floating docks and shipbuilding yards. 
A large graving dock was opened by Earl Spencer, I3lh May 
1873. In 1875 there entered the port 576 vessels of 138,456 
tons, and cleared 354, of 88,811 tons. The exports are cattle, 
pork, butter, grain, &c.; the imports, coal, timber, and manu- 
tactured goods, ll sends two members to Parliament. Pop. 
(1871) 39,828. The town was a place of note in the 5th c., and 
' was first attacked in 812 by the Danes, who subsequently held 
it till the end of the loth c., when they were forced to render 
tribute to Brian Boinihaie. In 1106 it was made the residence 
-of the kings of Ihoniond and N. Munster, but was occupied by 
the English in die reign of Henry II. In the Rebellion of 1C41 
D became tiie headquarters of the Roman Catholics, but sur¬ 
rendered to Ti'eton auer a six months’ siege in 1651. The last 
stronghold that held out for James II., it was llirice assaulted in, 
vain by William III. with 20,000 veterans, but after a six weeks’ 
siege by Giiikei, it c-spitulated 3d October 1691. lu fortifica¬ 
tions were dismantled in 17C0. 

Iiime'stone is a widely distributed and important class of 
rocks, which consist essentially, sometimes almost wholly, of car¬ 
bonate of lime. 1 here arc a vast number of different varieties, 
many of wliioli are peculiar to certain formations, and are at once 
distingui'! ah' ■! v ti,-. t- sined eye. Limestones occur hard or soft, 
compact,bi.nc’et'ouar)...t crystalline. ComJ>actL.\s hard,smooth, 
and fine-giaine.I. and ficqiicntly when of a pleasing colour is 
polished and . i fur oniu'iients. Crystalline L. varies from a 
coarse grained rock of v.irious colours to a pure white grained one, 
known .sometimes as statuary marble. Its crystalline structure 
may lie due to the fragments of fossil shells of which it is com¬ 
posed (such, for instance, as chalk), or it may have been super¬ 
induced by meiamorpiiic action on an originally compact L. A 
peculiar lorm of L is that known as Oolite, which, from its con¬ 
stant occurtence in tlie British formations corresponding to the 
Jurassic rocks of the Continent, has given the name of Oolitic 
System to these formations. Its structure is concretionary, 
something like the roe of a fish—hence the name, signifying egg- 
stone. It is ordinarily a dull yellow colour—sometimes grey. 

, Its capability of being cut in any direction makes it valuable as 
f a building stone. JHsoliie is an Oolite the concretions of which 
are as krge as peas. Fresh water limestones are generally very 
smooth in texture, and dull white or iralc grey in colour. They 
are frequently soft and earthy, and can be distinguished by tlicir 
fossils or by their petrological relations. Stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites are formed by the evaporating of dropping or slowly 
trickling water holding in solution a quantity of lime carbonate. 
There is an important class of limestones known a.s Magnesian 
L. or Dolomite, which contains a considerable quantity of car¬ 
bonate of magnesia. Typical specimens arc easily distinguish¬ 
able by their crystalline texture, pearly lustre, and gritty feel. 
'The colour is generally brown or yellow, occasionally with a 
dash ot^ red. L. appears to be a truly aqueous rock, formed by 
droosition. It it not, however, the result of the mechanical sub¬ 
sidence of inorganic matter like sandstone and shale. It is in 
most caaea traceable to an animal origin, though certain well- 
known varieties are chemically formed by precipitation from 
> BalutioB. 

lim'iti in Mathematics, is a determinate quantity, to which 
Bome variable quantity continuity approaches in value, but never 
reaches, but from wmch the variable quantity may be made to 
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^ffer by on amount smqlleg than a,ny assignable difference. For 
example, the seyies | +4 + J -f J + + &c.,-nev«'reaches the 
value a, but it continually approaches it and by taking a suffi¬ 
cient numbgr of terms may be made to differ from it by a quan¬ 
tity less than the smallest assiraaUe btt finite quantity ; 2 is the. 

L. of the series. Similarly, the area of a polygon inscribed in a 
circle may be made greater and greater by increasing the-number 
of sides; but it can never be greater than the area of the circle, 
which it continually approaches in value, and which therefore is 
its L. Again, the tangent to a curve at a given point may be 
defined as the L. of a secant drawn through that point, as the 
two points of section are approached indefinitely near each othes. 
The doctrine of limits was first logically expounded by Newton 
in his prime and ultimate ratios, and it is now recognised as the 
fundamental doctrine without which the calculus canuof strictly 
be established. See Calculus. 

Xiixnita'tions, Stat'ute of. In F.nglish law the defendant 
in an action may under this statute plead the elapsq of the time 
allowed by it for the commencement of the action. Personal 
actions for trespass, or for debt on simple contract must be begun 
within six years from the date of the cause founded on; and 
actions of assault, menace, or imprisonment within four years 
from the date of the injury committed. All penal actions for 
forfeitures under statute, must be brought within two years. 
Actions on bills of exchange, for attorneys’ fees, and on mer- 
c.'intile accounts must be brought within six years from the date 
of the cause of action. See Pkescription, and Immemokial 
Usage. 

Lim'itod Idabil'ity. See Joint Stock Companv. 

Lixnnss'a, a genus, of air-breathing or Pulniiiiiferous Gastero¬ 
poda (q. v.), represented by the common water or pondtsnail 
(Z. sta^alis), and by other species. It belongs to the family 
JJmttinJa, in which the shell is thin and well-developed. The 
aperture is simple, and the tip is sharp. The L is commonly 
found on the stems of aquatic plants, or floating on the surface 
of the water tlirouglt the conversion of the foot into a ‘float.’ 
The eggs are laid in masses in the form of gelatinous ribbons. 
Other genera are Planorbis, ^huylus, and Physa. 

Iiimno'ria, a genus of liLfodous Crustacea, celebrated for 
the ravages of one species—/., terebrans —on womlen piles 
which liave been immersed in the sea. It belongs to the 
Cursurial section of the order Isopoda (q. v.), in which section 
the feet are of equal length, and nut adapted for swimming. 
The L. is also known by tlie names ‘gribble,’ and ‘timber¬ 
boring shrimp.’ Its colour is grey. The animal buiiuws 
deeply into wood. The average size is about one-fourth of an 
inch. The males are smaller than the females. 

liimoges', a town of France, dcparlmentof Haute Vienne, 

112 miles N. 12 . of Bordeaux liy rail, on the Vienne, wjiich is here 
crossed by three bridges. Among its chief buildings are the granite 
cathedral of St. Stephen, commenced in the 13th a, but still un¬ 
finished ; the Ogivai church of St. Michael, with its lofty belfry; 
the bisliop's palace (1787); a lilirary, with 23,000 vols. ; a nolilc 
hospital, founded in the I 2 th c., and recently restored t'and the 
theatre, erected (1838) on tiic site of the famotis abbey of St. 
Martial. L. is one of the chief manufacturing towns of France, 
turning out goods of a gross annual value of 30,000,000 francs. 

Ite thiity-seven porcelain factories and tliirly-foiir porcelain-paint¬ 
ing workshops employ respectively 6000 and 2000 hands ; and 
the cloths, cashmeies, flannel, woollens, and druggets of are 
widely famed. Other articles of industry are gloves, leather, 
hats, paper, cutlery, beer, &c.; and there is a lively transit trade 
between I’nris and .S. France in grain, wine, chestnuts, liorses, 
and cattle. Pop. (1872) 44 , 944 - L., the capital of the Gallic 
LimavUes, but known to tlie Romans as Augustoritum, was 
successively captured by tlie Visigoths, Franks, Northmen, and 
English, the last of whom, at the order of the Black Prince, 
massacred 3000 of its inhabitants (1370). From the 12II1 to the 
14th c. it was famed fur its manufacture of Enamel (q, v.). 

Xiim'pet {Patella), a genus of Gasteropodous Molluscs, be¬ 
longing to the Holostomatous group of the class, and forming the 
type of the fa-.iily Patellidee. 1 m shell Ts of simple, conical 
form, the apex being turned forwards. 'Hie ‘ foot ’ is laige, 
and forms a great broad disc, by which the animal attaches itself 
to rocks. The gills are langed round the edge of the mantle; , 
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heticc the name Cytlobrattckiate eircular-gilled ’) gasteropods 
in many systems of classification. The common L, {P. vuigata) 
is familiar on the rocks round the English coast. It adheres to 
the rock chiefly by the suctorial action of the foot, which produces 
a vacuum through its contractions. Other genera of limpets are 
exemplified by the keyhole L. (Fissurella maxima), in which 
an aperture exists at the apex of the shell; this aperture being 
used for the expulsion of the water which has Mcn used in 
breathing. The duck-bill L. {J'armophorus Australis) inhabits 
tropical seas, and the ‘cup and saucer L.’ {Calyplrea) is so 
named from the cup-shaped process found in the interior of 
the shell Several tropical species of L, attain a very large 
size; the shell in one species measuring 12 inches in diameter. 

Zdmpo'po, OuTO, or Bempe, a lame river in S.E. Africa. 
It rises near the S. boundary of the Transvaal district, in 24* 
ao' S. fat., 28* 3S' E. long., and flows successively N.W., N.E., 
E., and S.E1., describing two-thirds of a circle, before it falls 
into the Indian Ocean in 25* 15' S. lat., 33** 33' E. long. The 
L. is navigaftle for 60 miles, but is difficult of entrance, and the 
region around its lower course is very unhealthy. Nevertheless 
it IS expected to become the outlet of the valuable but still un¬ 
settled table-lands of the Eastern Transvaal. 

Idna'oen. Sec Fl/vx. 

Zdn'acra, Thomas, a physician and scholar of the ‘New 
T-eaming,’ was born at Canterbury al)out 1460, and became a 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1484. Sent with De 
Selling on an embassy to the Pope, he studied Greek at Florence 
under Chalcondylas, and medicine utider Hermolaus Barbaras 
at Rome, where he formed friendships with Grocyii and William 
Latymer, and translated several of Galen’s treatises into Latin. 
On his return to Oxford, he lectured on Greek and physic, be¬ 
came tutor to Prince Arthur, and having taken orders (1507), 
held successively the livings of Mersham, Hawkhurst, llols- 
worthy, and Wigan, and prebends of Wells, York, and West- 
minster. He was also physician to Henry VII, and Henry VIII., 
and founder of the Royal College of Physicians (1518), of which 
he became first president. His death took place at London, 
October 20, 1524. L.’s learning, styled by his pupil Erasmus 
' deep, searching, and refined,’ i.s enshrined in his nine Latin 
translations of Galen, Proclus, and Paulns Asginela, in a Latin 
grammar for the use of the Princess Mary, and in the treatise, 
De Emendata Struclura Latini Sermonis LihriSex (Lend .1524). 

lain'ooln (the Liudum Celonia of the Romans, hence the 
modern^ name), the capital of Lincolnshire, and a county of it¬ 
self, is situated on the left bank of the Witham, 140 miics N.N.Vv. 
of l/mdon by rail It is built on the southern slope and at the 
base of a hill, on the summit of which stands the magnificent 
cathedral, visible for many miles over the flat country to the S. 
One of the most beautiful specimens of Early English in the 
kingdom, it»was founded in 1088, and is in the form of a double 
cross, 524 feet long, and 174 wide at the W. front, which is 
almost unrivalled for the richness of its carvings and tracery, and 
is adorned with statues of eleven English kings. At the inter¬ 
section of the transept with th - nave and choir rises the central 
tower, 300 feet high, containing the celebrated bell ‘Tom of L,,’ 
recast from an older one in 1834, weighing 5 tons 8 cwts., and 
ineasuring fij feet in diameter at flie month. On the N. 
side of the cathedral are the cloisters, enclosing a quad¬ 
rangle of 118 feet by 91, with a Roman tesselated pave¬ 
ment. L. has also several pre-Reformation churches, hand¬ 
some county courts, a jail on the site of the castle, a poat- 
office (i8bo), a corn exchange, a latge semi-classic structure, 
with a large public iiall, fine lailway stations, assembly rooms, 
and a theatre. There are many educational and benevolent in¬ 
stitutions. Tlie manufactures are farm implements and niachin- 
ery, portable steam engines (over 900 yearly), leather, cordage, 
bricks, nails, brushes, mats, &c., and there are steam flour-mills, 
bone mill^ boat-building yards, nursery grounds, a trade in com, 
wool, coal, and timber, a weekly market, and four yearly fairs— 
the most imimrtatit, held during the last whole week in April, 
attracting continental and American dealers. Brayford Water 
* convenient harbour for vessels built to navigate the 
Withamu Pop. (1871) 26,766. L. returns two members to 
paritammt Its principal Roman antiquity is ‘Newport Gate,' 
a central arch 16 feet wide, flanked by two smaller arches. At 
the tune of the Conquest L. was one of the chief places in the 
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kingdom, and the seat of a large trade. William I. erected e 
castle hercj and the town recwved a charter from Henry H. 1 
It was besieged in 1141 by Stephen, who was, however, here 
defeatedmnd taken prisoner, was fi>r some^dme jedm of Gaunt’s 
residence, and was stormed by the Parliamentary troops, under ■ 
Manchester, in May 1644. I 

Lincoln, Abraham, sixteenth President of the United 
States, was bom in a cabin on Nolin Creek, 3 miles W. of 
Hodgensville, Kentucky, February 12, 1809. In 1816 his 
father removed to Illinois, where he took a small farm. Abra¬ 
ham assisted his father in rough out-door work, and had only 
one year’s schooling. In 1825 he was a ferryman at six dolian 
a month. £xc;:ptionaIIy tall and strong, L. could turn his hand 
to any kind of manual labour—log-cabin building, boat-Stiaking, 
or rail-splitting. In the Black Hawk War he was elected cap- 
t.ain of a volunteer company, and served three months, alter 
which he started a store. Returned to the Illinois State Legis¬ 
lature in 1834, and having studied law, he settled at Springfield 
as an advocate in 1837. ^ active part in local poTitica 

and was returned in 1S46 to Congress, where he supported 
abolition, and opposed the Mexican War. He was an unsuc¬ 
cessful candidate lor the Senate in 1849 and 1858. In i860 he 
secured the Republican nomination for the Presidency, and 
owing to the divided state of the Democratic parly was elected 
in November. He received 1,857,610 votes, against 2,787,780 
recorded for the three Democratic candidates. The election of 
so strong an Abolitionist gave violent dissatisfaction in the 
South, and was the signal for secession. In December i86o 
S. Carolina declared its independence, a step followed after- 
wanls l>y ten otlicr States. On March 4, iS6i, Mr. Lincoln was 
installed President, and mooted a compromise—the maintenance 
of the Union, and the continuance of slavery. Neither Aboli¬ 
tionists nor Secessionists were satisfied. On April I2, 1861, 
General Beauregard seized Fort Sumter, an act which decided 
all parties in the North for war. On April 15, Mr. Lincoln 
called out 75,000 militia, and on July 4 obtained a vote for 
40,000 men and 400,000,000 dollars. 'ITie Four Years’ Struggle 
which followed forms the greatest event in American history since 
the War of Independence. On January ■!, 1863, Mr. Lincoln 
declared the entire abolition of slavery. In November 1864 he 
was re-elected President His assassination, April 14, 1865, by 
J. W. Booth, an actor and a fanatical Secessionist, sent a thrill 
of horror through the whole civilised world. L.’s remains were 
carried in state through the principal cities of the Union, and 
interred at Springfield, where a beautiful monument was erected 
to his memory, October 15, 1874. L. was a noble though un¬ 
adorned type of the American or New World Engli^man. 
Earnest, honest, strong of will, tenacious of purpose, he was the 
very man for a crisis. The years of his Pre.sidency were the 
darkest in his country’s history; yet with invincible courage and 
unfaltering hope he steered the good ship ‘ Union ’ safely through 
the mo.st appmling storm that ever broke over the Statea His 
countrymen cannot sufficiently honour his memory, as a trium¬ 
phant patriot and martyr; while mankind will remember with 
gratitude the statesman that abolislied the curse of slavery from 
an entire continent. See H. J. Raymond’s Life and Public Ser- . 
vices of A. L. (New York, 1865); A. Boyd’s Memorial L, Bib- \ 
liography (Albany, 1870); W. H. Lamon’s life of A. L. (1S72); 

A. Jouanlt’s A. 1 .., sa finesse el so Vie Politique S^ox, 1875), &c. 

Iiinools. College, Oxford, was founded in 1427 by Richard ' 
Flemming, Bishop of Lincoln, for a rector, seven fellows, and 
two chaplains, as a seminary of clergy who might confute the j 
doctrines of ^^clifle. Flemming dying in 1430, the work was 
completed by Thomas Rotherham, his successor in the see of I 
Lincoln, who in 1475 finished the building of the college, enriched 
its revenues, and gave it a body of statutes (1479). By them the 
fellowships were increased to twelve, and restricted to natives of . 
the dioceses of Lincoln, York, and Wells, a Umitation removed • 
by 17 and 18 Viet. The present foundation consists of a rector, 
ten fellows, and fourteen scholars, and other scho^hips (eight 
at present) are from time to time added from the proceeas of two 
suspended fellowships The college presents to nine livings, , 
In 1S76 it had twelve members of Congregation ind foity-four 
commoners. 

Lincolnshire, the second largest county of Blngland, is 
bounded N. by Yorkshire and the Humber, S. ^ Camtwidge, 
Northampton, and Rutknd, W. by Leicester and Nottingham, 
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and E. by the North Sea and the Wash, Area, 2763 sq. miles; 
pop. (:87 i) 4361 S 99 > It is divided into the * parts' or districts 
of Isndsey in me N., Kestveen in the S. W., and Holland in the 
S.E. In the W. are the moots, known also os the ‘ L. heights,' 
and the S. is covered by a wide tract of the fens of the celebrated 
Bedford Level (q. v.). The L, wolds, or chalk downs, stretch 
S.E. from the Humber in a line with the coast. The moors, 
fens, and wolds are now in great part reclaimed by green crops 
and pasture. L. is watered by the Trent, Witham, Welland, 
Ancholme, and many smaller streams. In 1876 there were 
630,024 acres under com crops, 239,321 under green crops, 
169,584 in clover, sanfoin, and grasses m rotation, and 419,73° 
in permanent pasture and gnus; there were also in L. 62,720 
horses, 202,033 cattle, 1,508,813 sheep, and 99,667 pigs, llie 
chief cibps are wheat, barley, oats, beans, peas, turnips, swedes 
and potatoes. Along the Trent there arc ricli ‘warp'-lands 
(see Warping). L, is famed for its breeds of horses, sheep, and 
cattle, and great fairs are held at Lincoln and Homcastle. Six 
memters are returned to Parliament. Lincoln is the capital, 
and other towns are Boston, Grantham, Louth, and Great 
Grimsby. The county is particularly rich in Roman. Old Eng¬ 
lish, and Danish remains. 

Lincoln’s Inn, so called because it belonged to the Karl of 
I.incoln, in the reign of Edward II. See Inns of Court. 

Lind, Jenny. See Goldschmidt. 

Lindley, John, LL.D., F.K.S., a celebrated English 
botanist, was born I’cbraary 5, 1799, at Catton near Norwich, 
where his father was proprietor of a large nursery garden, a cir- 
curastaiice by which his taste for botany was no doubt developed. 
He early appe.arcd as a botanical author in his translation of 
Richards' Analysedu Fruit (1819), which was followed next year 
by his Mmoyraphia Rosarum. Shortly after he went to London, 
became a..Mstant secretary to ihe llorlicultural Society, and was 
engaged Iry Loudon to write the descriptive portion of the En- 
cyclop-itdia of Plants, a task which led to the consideration of the 
claims of the ariihcial and natural systems of classification, and 
which resulted in his becoming the warm advocate of the latter. 
In 1829 lie was chosen I’rofessor of Botany in University Col¬ 
lege, l.aidop, a poet which he resigned in 1S60. L. was the 
recipic.i' -d '...’ny M'ntitic honours, and was honorary or cor¬ 
responding n Ml I • ' ■•mos' all the foreign societies of natural 
science, ITc d’cd at t allou, November i, 1805, The more 
important of .other works are Jntrmluclton to the Natural 
System oj Sstauv ti8.;f', republished in 1836 under the name A 
Natural System rf Fotauy), hitroduction to Systnnatie and Physio¬ 
logical Botany (1832), Flora Medica (1838), and Theory of IJor- 
iiculture (1844). With Hutton he published Fossil Flora oJ 
Great Britain (2 vols. 1831-34), with Paxton, Pocket Botanical 
Dictionary (1840), and with Moore The Treasury of Botany 
(1865). He also edited the Gardener's Chronicle, was the author 
of numerous valuable pe pers and monographs, notably niipo Or¬ 
chids, and wrote the greater portion of the botanical articles in 
the Penny Eneyclopeedia. 

Lind'say, or Lyndsay, The Family of, is of Norman 
origin, the name originally licing De Limesay. The first of tlie 
line in Scotland seems to have been Sir Walter de L., a baron 
under David I. His great-grandson acquired the territories of 
Crawford, in Clydesdale, marryii^ Marjoi-y, sister of William the 
Lion, and leaving three sons—Sir David, Lord of Crawford, Sir 
Waiter, ancestor of the Lamberton family, and William of Lutf- 
ness. His grandson Gerard died childless, and the estates went ' 
to his sister, wife of Sir Henry Pink'-ney, an lingllsh baron, whose 
grandson again resigned them into the hands of Edward I.; 
but Crawfo^ had already been bestowed on Alexander I., of 
Luffness, Ae first of the more recent house of Crawford. The 
iMtnbertons, descended from Walter, brother of the first Ixird of 
Crawford, for four generations married heiresses, eclijising the 
other branches of the family; but the male line ended with Sir 
William, killed in a tettle with Dewellyn, Prince of Wales, in 
1283. ‘William of Lufihess, brother of the first Lord of Craw¬ 
ford, continues the direct line of the Lindsays. His descendant, 
David, obtained large estates from the Bruce, others accruing to 
him by his marriage with Lord Aberncthy’s daughter. HU son, 
Aleundet^ espoused the daughter of Sir John Stirling, and with 
her receivM the lands of Glenesk and Edzcll, in Angus, leaving 
for issue Sir David of Glenesk, first Earl of Crawford. Another 


son of David, Brace's friend, was Sir William, founder of the 
Byres family. Earl David married Princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert II. His grandson, of the same name, was the earl 
killed while endeavouring to heal the feud between the Ogilvies 
and Lindsays. He left a large family. The eldest son, Alexander, 
took the ancestral title; the second. Waller of Beaufort, founded 
the house of Edzdl. Alexander,^ the fierce Earl Beanie, died 
of fever in 1454; and his son David, prime favourite with James 
III., was created Duke of Montrose, a title which did not sur¬ 
vive him. David, eighth Earl, transferred the estates from his 
heir, the Wicked Master, to David L. of Edzell, who arrangW 
that they should be reconveyed to llie Wicked Master’s son at 
his own decease. From Ludovic, the sixteenth Earl, childless, 
the title passed by royal patent to Lord John L. o( Byres, High 
Treasurer of Scotland, an enthusiastic supporter of the Stuarts, 
for whose cause he suffered imprisonment. His grandson, John, 
iiccame Viscount Garnock in 1703; and the son of the iourth 
■Viscount, the twenty-second Earl of Crawford, proved the last 
of the direct line of Byres, the earldom reverting to the family 
of Balcarrcs. Sir David L. (q. v.) represented an-ancient branch 
of the' Byres family. The founder of the .da/rarm house'was 
John, son of the ninth Earl of Crawford, who became a Lord 
of Session under the title of Lord Menmuir. He acquired the 
estate of Balcarres, and his son wa.s created Lord L. of Balcarres 
in 1633. His grandson wa.s created Earl in 1651. Alexander, 
sixtli Karl of Balcarres, succeeded to the earldom of Crawford 
on the death of George L. of Byres. See Lwes of the Lind¬ 
says (1849), by the present Earl of Balcarres, and Jervise’s Lund 
of the Lindsays. 

Lindsay, or Lyndsay, Sir David, once the most popular 
poet of Scotland, was the son of David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Fifeshire, and (according to Chalmers) was born there in 1490, but 
David Laing (ed. of L., 1871) points ont that tliere is no evi¬ 
dence in support of this statement, and considers it just as likely 
that the poet was bom at Garmyhcm near Haddington, in East 
Lothian. He studied at St. Andrews 1505-8, but did not take 
his degree. That he visited the Continent at this period of his 
life, tiiough positively asserted by Mackenzie, is extremely 
doubtful. It is more hkely that he proceeded straight from the 
university to the court, though the loss of the Treasurer’s ac¬ 
counts between August 1508 and September 1511 makes it 
iinpossilile for us to .ascertain the exact date of his earliest em¬ 
ployment in the royal lionsehold. Tlie first notice of his ap¬ 
pearance is an entry (I2th October 1511) in the treasury-book 
for ‘a play coat to D. L for tlie play’ at Holyrood. To the 
infant prince (afterwards James V.)ne became iislier; and in 
The Dreme, his earliest poem (1528), he recounts the expedients 
resorted to for his charge’s amusement In 1529, however, his 
Cemplaynt to the Kingis Grace laments the influence of parasites 
and flatterers upon his former )' oil; and the Complaytit of our 
Lordis Papyngo (Patrol), written in the following .year, hotly 
inveighs against the dissolute manners of Church and court 
James V., on becoming his own master, had made his guardian 
Lyon-King-of- .\rms, knighting him, and granting liim revenues 
from the lands of I.uthric, Fifeshire. His duties took L. on 
several important embassies to foreign courts, and some brief 
notes of his adventures still remain. On the deatli of James’s 
young bride (7 th July 1537), he composed ihs Deploratioun of the 
DHlhof Quene Alagdaictie. IBs well-known Satyreofthe Thru 
Estaitis, was first performed in 1540, at Linlithgow, before a full 
court. This satire, by far the greatest ‘ Interlude ’ or" ‘ Mixed 
Play ’ in English literature, is filled with scathing ridicule of the 
pnest.s, and preserves for us humorous and graphic sketches of 
men and manners in the poet’s time. The Register of Arms, 
carefully prepared by L. in his capacity of chief herald, appeared 
in 1542, and about 1549 the Historie and Testament of Squyer 
Meldrum, a stirring tale of Scotosh chivalry, wholly free from 
the satirico-didactic spirit that pervades the rest of the poet’s 
writings. Beaton’s memory was satirised by him in the Tra- 
gedie of the Cardinall; and in 1553 he published his longest 
work, Ane Dialog betuix Experience and Atu Courteour of the 
Miserabyll Estait of the fVorld, commonly called The Mon- 
archie, a sort of rhymed universal history, nill of learning and 
acute reflections. Tlie exact date of Sir David’s death has not 
licen ascertained; but Mr. Laing has proved by documentary 
evidence tliat it must have occurred mdiore the l8th of April 
1555. As a (loet, L. is more remsukable for wit and trenchant 
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gati«! fhan for fancy. To the kii» he proved an invaluable friend, 
faithful and fearless in counsel. His strenuous attadu on abuses 
prevalent in his time, especially those of ecclesiastics, show him 
to have been a man of strong principle, and no one can reasonably 
doubt that had he lived a few years longer, he would have joined 
the Lords' of the Congregation in the abjuration of Popery. His 
part in'the work of the Reformation is only second in importance 
to that of Knox. L. ploughed, Knox sowed, Scotland long re> 
memter^ him. During the i6th, 17th, and 18th centuries, up* 
wards of twenty editions of his works were published. His verses 
were on almost every ton^e. Until Burns appeared, he was in 
fact the poet of the Scottish people, and was appealed to as an 
infallible authority on the Scottish language. 'Ye’ll no find 
tiiat in Davie Lyndsay,’ was a fatal objection to any new coined 
phrase which a speaker ventured to employ. The first who 
carefolly edited L.’s poems was Chalmers vols. Lond. 1806). 
Laing has corrected some of its errors in his edition of 1871 (2 
vols. Edhib.), and is at present (1877) engaged on what, if fin< 

I ished, will certainly be the standard, and probably the final 
e^tion of the poet.— Robert L. of Fitscottie, a relative 
of (he poet, was born about the beginning of the i6th c. He 
is the author of quaint, picturesque, and credulous Chronicles 
of Scotland Ixesta 143610 1565, beginning where Bocce left olT, 
viz., with the murder of King James I. In the Preface, L. states 
that he was materially helped in his work by Lord L. of the 
Byres, Sir William Scot of Balwirrie, Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, John Major the historian. Sir David L., and other gen* 
tlemen. The best edition of Pitscottie’s History is that by John 
Graham Dalyell (2 vols. 1814). 

Line, a term applied to the ‘ regulars ’ of the British army to 
distinguish them from other corps. It includes all the numbered 
regiments, with the exception of the Life, Horse, and Foot 
Guards, and excludes the Royal Marines, volunteer and yeomaniy 
corps, and fencibles. 

Line, in mathematics, is that which has only one dimen¬ 
sion; or, as defined by Euclid, is that which has length but no 
breadth. 

Li&'eal Descent' is descent in a right line—son, grandson, 
great-grandson, &c. Lineal ancestor is father, grandfather, &c. 

Lin'en Uan'ufaoturea. Textures of linen (l.at. linum, 
' flax which comprise the manufactures from flax fibres, have 
lieen in general use among civilised communities from the earliest 
recorded period. The mummy cloth in which the ancient 
Egyptians wrapped the embalmed bodies of their dead is found 
to be composed of linen, and it is often in a wonderful state of 
preservation. Linen and the cultivation of the flax plant are also 
frequently alluded to in the early books of the Old Testament, and 
siniilar references are common in the works of classical authors. 
L M. were, in Europe at least, the most important vegetable 
textile industries down to almost the end of last century, but 
from about 1775 the improved machinery devoted to cotton 
manufacture began to tell powerfully in favour of that fibre, 
which with extraordinary rapidity attained pre-eminent impor¬ 
tance, In the United Kiri.dom the L. M. which had Men 
generally disseminated became concentrated in special localities, 
and they now flourish chiefly in the north of Ireland, with 
Belfast as their centre, at Le^s in England, and in the counties 
of Forfar and Fife in Scotland, Dundee, Arbroath, Kirkcaldy, 
and Dunfermline being the principal towns concerned in the 
industry. L. M. are.al.so prominent industries in the N. of 
I France, Holland and Belgium; and in early times much of the 
linen worn in Great Britain was sent to Holland to be bleached, 
whence arose the name ‘ Holland’s ’ Linen. L. M. embnace a 
svide range of textures, which are all characterised by great 
strength and durability. They include, of finer textures, the 
delicate lawns and cambrics, damasks, some of which are of 
highly artistic patterns and among the triunaphs of the weaver’s 
art, shirtings, and sheetings of various qualities. Diapers, drills, 
huckabacks, Hessians and sailcloth are also linen fabrics of a 
heavier class, and some of which may be made of mixed fibres or 
materials other than flp. The bleaching of linen, on account of 
the laige proportion of colouring matter contained in flax, as well 
M from the intricate manner in which it is combined with the fibre, 
is a very temons process, involving repeated * crofting ’ or exposure 
of Uie fabric on grass fields, It is a prominent industry in the 
N. of Ireland, and in Perthshire, Scotland. Sailcloths and 
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heavy goods are piindpally woven in Dundee and Arbroath, 
damasks in Dnnfennline, and these, with fine linens, are made 
iu Belfast; but much plain shirting, &c., is still woven by hand- 
loom weavers in the rural villages of the country. In 1875 
there were in Scotland 159 factories with nearly 3000 spindles, 
and 18,529 power looms, giving employment to about 45,000 
persons employed in the linen industries. 

The exports of linen yam and piece goods from the United 
Kingdom in the year 1875 were as follows '.—Linen yam, , 
27,887,681 lbs.; white and unbleached plain goods, 186,763,770 
yards ; checked, printed, or dyed linens and damasks and diapers, 
13,742,124 yards; sails and sailcloth, .^067,278 yards. The 
yarn goes principally to Spain, Canary Island^ German, and 
Holland; the piece goods are most in demand in the United 
States, West Indies, Australia and other British Dependencies, 
and France; while the sailcloth is taken chiefly by Sweden 
and Norway, Germany and the East Indies. 

Ling (Lota molva), a fish belonging to the Cod-family, and 
very abundant on the shores of Bntain. It is longer than the 
cod proper, lias two dorsal fins, one anal fin, and one Imrbel at 
the extremity of the lower jaw. The L. is from three to four 
feet long, and sometimes weighs as much as 70 lbs. It is of a 
grayish colour, with white belly and white-tipped fins. When 
salted and dried, it is sent into the market in the form of stock¬ 
fish, The L. of the American coast is /ate comfirma, of which 
great quantities are caught in the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Linga (Sansk., ‘ symbol *), the phallus or representation cf 
the male generative power, worshipped throughout India as the 
emblem of the god Siva. Any erect and cylindrical object will 
serve the purpose, usually a mere stone. According to the Fur- 
anas, there were in early times twelve chief centres of L. worship, 
and these holy spots still attract numerous pilgrims, A sect of 
Hindus in the S. of the Peninsula, who arc chiefly engaged in 
trade, are known as Lingaiis, See Kitlel, Ueber den Ursprung 
dcs Zdngaculius in Indien (Mangalore, 1877). 

Lin'gord, John, D.D., LL J}., bom of humble Catholic 
parentage at Winchester, 5ih Febmary 1771, was sent by Bishop 
Talbot in 1782 to the English College at Douai, where, after a 
brilliant course of humaniiics, he entered the school of theology 
in October 1792. On the breaking up of the Douai establish¬ 
ment in 1793, L. took refuge in England ; and October 15, 

1794, with seven fellow-students, opened a new college at Crook 
Hall, near Durham, himself becoming vice-president, and acting 
as professor of natural and modem philosophy. A tutor in Lord 
Stourton's family (1793), he returned to Crook Hall (1794}, was 
ordained priest and appointed prefect of the studies (1795), served 
a church in Newcostle-on-Tyne (iSoo), and wrote for the New¬ 
castle Courant (1805) a series of letters, afterwards published as 
Catholic Loyalty Vindicated; his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church (4th ed. 1858) apjjcaring in the same year. In i8^ he 
removed with his community to Ushaw, hut in September 1811 
retired to the mission of Hornby in Lancashire, wnere, with the 
exception of two visits to Rome, he continued to reside until his 
death, 17th July 1851. Pius VII. conferred on him the degrees 
of D.D. and LLd. (1821), and Leo XII., having vainly oflered 
him a cardinalship, sent him the gold medal reserved for cardi¬ 
nals and princes, whilst Lord Melbourne assigned him in 1839 a 
pension of per annum. The first three volumes of L.’s 
History of England to the Accession of William and Mary ap¬ 
peared in 1819, the eighth and last in 1830 (6th ed. 1854-55). 
The one great merit of this work is its impartiality, the only 
indication of its Catholic origin being the absence of Protestant 
bias} its defect, that results are given, their causes left unexplored, 
intentionally, as L. himself tells us in the edition of 1825, where 
he dubs the ‘ philosophy of history ’ the ' philosophy of romance.' 
Still the work is one of neat and permanent value, and has taken 
its place as the text-bo^ in the universities of Oxford and Cm- 
bridge. Among L’s other writings should be noticed his Dotu- 


Tierney, prefixed to the last volume of the 6th ed. of L.'s History 

Linmy'en, a to\^ on the N. coast of Luzon, one of the 
Philippes, exports rice, sugar, &&, and has a pop.«f l8,00a 

ZiinroagroM's, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, near 
the N.B. base of Etna, 9 miles W. of the railway station at 


the railway station at 
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Taonaimk It hu seveml good churches, and is the vicinity is various grasses; and 18,800 pennanent pasture. The cliief in* 
liome brautiihl scensty. Pop. (1874) 8823. dustries are the cultivation of com, flax, potatoes, and garden 

« 1 fntits; the working of coal, iron, freestone, and limestone; and 

Lin'gnla, a weU-known genus of Briuhtopoda (q. v.), or lower, breeding of horses and catUe. The principal towns are L. 


Molluscs, possessing a horny shell of oblong shap& No hinge 
exists, the valves or halves of^the shell being approximated simply 
by their muscular attachments. The arms are fleshy, but are 
not, as in most other btachiopods, supported by calcareous loops, 
—the 8o*called ' carriage-spring apparatus.’ A fleshy stalk or 
peduncle passes out between the beaks of the shell and serves to 
attach the L. to fixed objects. L. is the type of a very important 
family of btachiopods. 

Iiin'iineiitB (Lat linire, * to besmear ’) are used in medicine 
for external application only. Formerly, L. were, for the most 
part, mediciruu substances in combination with oil; but the 
Pharmacopoeia Committee, in order to guard against mistakes, 
have called strong Hnetnres, employed for external use only, by 
the name of L. L. are applied to the affected part by means of 
saturated lint, painting over, or rubbing into the skin, and the 
object to be attained may be the alleviation of pain, the allaying 
of inflammatory action, the healing of excoriated surfaces or 
bums, counter-irritation or vesication, or the general purposes of 
cndermic medication. The following are the 1 .. of the British 
Pharmacopoeia, with a general indication of their uses, and the 
proportion of the active ingredients contained in «cli. Lini- 
mentum nconiti (i in i), applied with a camel’s hair pencil, re¬ 
lieves acute neuralgia. Z. Mladmtna (i in i), may be employed 
similarly for the same purpose, or by means of rubbing,_in com¬ 
bination with Ihf compound camphor I.. L. ofii (i in 2), is 
used ill cases of rheumatism and local pains. Z. chlorofornii 
(i in 2) alleviates pain, and acts as a stimulant on a tender skin. 
Z. (amphora (i in $), is a mild stimulant. Z. camphora com- 
posita (i in 4^), applied by means of lint soaked in the iiniinent, 
and covered with a dry napkin until redness is jiroduced, relieves 
pain in tic-doulonreux and ilieumatism. L. erotonis (i in 8) is 
used to produce vesication ; and, in combination with olive oil, 
to promote the growth of the hair. Z. sinapis comp, (i in 40), 
Z. Urehinthina (i in IJ), are employed as stimulants and counter- 
irritants. Z. hydrarsyri (i in 6), Z. iodi (ij in 10), and Z. 
fotassii iodid: cum saponc (i in 9) are employed to produce the 
constitutional effect', of their active ingredients. Z. calcis [v. lime) 
is chtefiy us"''ii .1'. -a'l'-d surfaces and burns. Simple L., com¬ 
posed ol foL. ip.u.b olive oil, and one part of white wax, is 
used to .soAc'i ihe skin, and promote the healing of excoriations. 

LinTsfipiug-, a town in Sweden, in the Ian of Ostcrgotland, 
on the Staang, 34 mile'. S. of Lake Roxen, ami 103 miles S.W. 
of Stockholm, regularly built of wood, has fine squares, and a 
Gothic c.'i'hedral, the longest (320 feet) in Sweden after that of 
Upsala. It is*a bishop’s see (one of the oldest in Sweden), and 
possesses a diocesan library of 30,000 vols. and 1500 MSS., 
with antique collections. has considerable trade. Pop. (1874) 

8123. 

Xanloy, Thomas, an English musician and composer, bom 
at Bath about 1725, studieil under I'aradies, a Venetian com¬ 
poser, and became conductor of concerts and oratorios in his 
native town. The marriage of his dpghter to Sheridan led to 
his subsequently embarking in theatrical speculations. L« died 
in London, xgth November 1795. Along with his son, L, wrote 
the songs in Sheridan’s Duenna, composed the accompaniments 
to the original airs in the Beggars' Opera, and published some 
exquisitely sweet and tender ballads. 

Linlith'gow, or "West Lothian, a county in the E. of 
Scotland, lionnded W. by Stirlingshire, S.W. by Lanarkshire, 
S. and S.E. by Midlothian, and N. by the Firth of Forth. It 
extends from N. to S. 20 miles, and from E. to W. miles. 
Area, 127 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 4 °, 9 ^S’ 


(q. V.), Bathgate (q. v.), Borrowstounness (q. v.), Armadale, 
pop. (1871) 2708, and Crofthead, pop. (1871) 3151; and village 
Queeiisfer]^ (q. v.), Broxburn, pop. (1871) 1457, and Whit¬ 
burn, pop. {1871) 1432. 

LixUithgow (‘ the town on the grey lake'), the county town 
of West Lothian, 3i miles from the Firth of Forth, end 17 miles 
W. of Edinburgh, with which, as well as with Glasgow, it is 
connected by railway and by the Union Canal, is siti^ed on a 
lake (102 acres) in connection with the Avon. It has six 
churches, among which St. Michael’s (probably founded by 
David L), though partly burned in 1424, is one of the best 
preserved Gothic churches in Scotland. In front of the town- 
house stands the crown-shaped ‘ Cross-Well ’ (rebuilt in 1807), 
curiously adorned with grotesque figures. There are some old 
houses which once belonged to the Knights of St. John. More 
interesting, however, are the ruins of the palace (burned in 
1424, and rebuilt chiefly by James III,, V., and VI.), a large 
quadrangular pile with comer turrets, on an eminence project¬ 
ing into the lake, which was once the Versailles of Scotland and 
the residence of the Queens-dowager, and in which James V. 
and Mary Queen of Scots were bom. L. was chartered probably 
by David I., and was taken into the Court of the Four Burghs 
in 1368, when its customs were only second in amount to those 
of Edinburgh. Here the Regent Murray was murdered, 20th 
January 1570. The industries of L. are tanning, distilling, and 
brewing. It unites with Falkirk, Airdrie, Hamilton, and Lanaik 
in sending one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 3690. 

Liiuue'a is a genus of CaprifoUacea restricted to a single 

.species, Z. borealis, which _ 

plant was selected by I.inne 

to bear his name—its north- iC’ 

cm home, and as some in- / eP, jV 

terpret, its very modest ap- / N.,' /'.'X 

pearance, fitly representing / 

the great Swedish botanist / 

It is a graceful little creeper, r>, / 

with opposite ovate ever- '' a 

green leaves, and fr.'igrant f /j^ ^ 

hell-shaped flowers of a de- / «, V, V ; A" 

licate pinky-white, iiroduced ' 

in couples at the summit of , < v, 

erect thread-like stalks. In 

Europe, Asia, and N, Amc- 

rica it is found pretty freely " " 

in woods of the more north- ' 

em countries, re.aching in ItorealU. 

Norway to fully 7 * • I" • 

Britain it has been found in shady fir-woods from Aberdeen S. 
to Northumberland. 


m 




Linnaea noreaKt. 


It Bath about ly^Si studieil under raradies, a Venetian com- Linnd, Carl von, or Linnaeus, the celebrated botanist, 
poser, and became conductor of concerts and jn Jus Raashult in Sweden, May 23, 1707, His attention 

native town. The marriage of ms dpohtcr to bhenaan Icq to ^ . directed to the study of plants ; and when he entered 
his subsequently embarking in theatrical speculations. aied University of Lund at the age of twenty he knew little else, 
in London, iqth November 1793. Along with his son, L, wrote ^ g rgniovcd to Upsala, where he thought he would have 
the songs in Sheridan’s Duenna, composed the accompamments opportunity for study, and where in 1730 he read lectures 

to the original airs in the Beggars Opera, and published some botany for Rudbeck the professor, who was now growing old. 
exquisitely sweet and tender ballads. he was commissioned to journey through I.apland and 

Linlitta.'crO'nr, or "West Lothian, a county in the E. of Norway. After his return he lectured for a time upon minera- 
Scotland. lionnded W. by Stirlingshire, S.W. by Lanarkshire, logy and rnetal-assnying, and then m 1735 went to Harfetwyck 
S, and S.E. by Midlothian, and N. by the Firth of Forth. It in Holland to obtain hts degree of doctor of mediane. In 
extends from N. to S. 20 miles, and from E. to W. 15 miles. Holland, he became acquainted with Royen, Gronov, Butmann, 
Area, 127 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 40,965. The coast ts gene- and Boerliaave, the hast of wh^ secured for him the post of 
rallVlow and little broken. The greater part of L. is a fertile snperintcudent of George Chffort s garden at Hartemmp. 
hill country, crossed by the Dumcioss, Knock, and ICipp Hills, While holding this post he vmted England, from which he 


hill country, crossed by the Dumcioss, Knock, and Kipp Hills, 
which culminate in Caimnaple, 1498 feet high; but the S.W, 
is flat, with wide stretches of bog and heatli. The chief streams 
are the Avon and Almond, with its tributary the Breicli. The 
great MWothian coal-formation stretches across the S. of L., 
and limestone, sandstone, and granite are abundant. The sou 
is jgeneiuUy clayey, with loam, sand, and shell-marl, and agri¬ 
culture is in a veiy advanced state. In 1876 there were 18,203 
acres under com crops; 7226 in green crops; 13,866 under 


seems to have returned somewhat disappointed. In 173S L. 
quitted ITolkmil, and in 1740 was elected Professor of Medicine 
at UpSiila. His reputation as a botanist was now estabUslied, 
and his subsequent years were years of increasing honour and 
fame. He was in constant communication with botanists in all 
parts of the world, who sent him the results of their travels or 
investigations. In 1747 he was appointed physician to the king, 
and in 1757 raised to rite nobility. He died at Upsala, January 
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lOu 1778.' Of his numerous and important works thm may be 

Vt- T e J?9£mjfnmptAin. Raiattirn tr*T9*7\ 1 


were published during his stay m Holland. His later works are 
Hmv Sueeica and Fauna Suecica (1745); Materia Mediea (1749); 


(I 753 )> nndoubtedlf his greatest work. The great merit of L. 
us a botanist lay in his power of systematising. His system of 
classification is, it is true, artificiu in the extreme, depending 
ciiieily upon the number of stamens and pistils, and must of 
necessity separate many closely allied species and genera (see 
lioTAHY); but it introduced a more scientific method in the 
study of botany, and gave the science a greater impulse than the 
work of any other single individual. See Vogel’s Lebens- 
beschreiiung Karl von JL's {1792) J A. Afzelins, Egenhandiga 
anteckningar af L. om figejelf {1823) ; F( 5 e’s Fie de Charles de L, 
(1832); and Schleidcn’s BiegraphU (1871).—Oaxl von L., the 
son of the above, was bom at Fahlun, January 20, 1741, became 
demonstrator under his father in 1759, and succeeded to the 
chair at Upsala in 1777. He died ist November 1783. He 
completed (1781) Supplementum Flantarum, begun by his 
father. 

LinnelF, Jolm, bom in London June 1792, was a pupil of 
Varley the water-colourist, exhibited pictures at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy when fifteen, and in 1808 gained the British Institution’s 
first prize for the best landscape. Of his portraits, generally 
heads, on small canvas, the best known are those of Callcott, 
Mulready, Phillip—brother artists; Malthus, Whately, and Car¬ 
lyle. In landscapes he has been most successful in tlie represen¬ 
tation of Homely English scenesi, Ilis great characteristics are 
an affectionate fidelity to nature, and a rich, sombre colouring. 
‘Sandpits,’ ‘ Cros-sing the Brook,’ ‘The Sear I.eaf,’ ‘Timber 
Waggon,’ ‘ Eve of the Deluge,’ ‘ Christ and the Woman of Sa¬ 
maria,’ ‘ The Ford,’ ‘ Woodcutters,’ ‘ A Coming Storm,’ may be 
mentioned as some of his best productions. I,, refuses to be¬ 
come an Academician. 

Iiiim'et (Fringilla), a genus of Fringillidee or Finches, repre¬ 
sented typically by the common .or brown I>. {F, or Limta can- 
„ mbina), also known as the 

_Greater Redfinch or Redpole. 

The L. is common throughout 
Europe, and extends to the 
extreme of Asia. It attains a 
length of 6 inches. The fea¬ 
thers of the head in the males 
are tipped with crimson, and 
tlie upper parts generally areof 
a chestnut-brown. The wings 
arc black, and show a narrow 
edging of white. The throat 
is grey, and the breast red; 
the underparts greyish-brown. 
The crimson-tipped feathers 
of the head become greyish- 

domesticated bird the red colour entirely disappears. The L. has 
a pleasing song, and sings well in confinement. Hence it is 
much in request ns a cage-bird. The nest is built in open places, 
and the eggs, numbering five, are blue, spotted with dark-brown. 
Nearly allied species of L. are the mealy Redpole {L. or F, 
eaneseests), and the lesser or common Redpole (/.. or F. linaria). 
The Mountain L. or Twite (Z. or F. montiuni) inhabits N. 
Europe, and prefers hilly situations. 

Linoleam, the name given to a variety of Komptulicon 
(q. v.), from the fact of linseed oil forming one of its main in¬ 
gredients. It is strengthened by a backing of canvas, and as a 
floor covering it has the repute of being durable, warm, and 
elastic. 

Iiin'seed, the seed of the flax plant, T.mum usilaiissimum, 
possesses several important economic applications. It is the 
source of L. oil, the most important oil in use for mixing painter’s 
colours, preparing varnishes, and similar purposes. The oil is 
chiefly obtained by crushing and expression without the use of 
heat, and the yield varies from 17 to 20 per cent, of the weight 


of the L. operated on. The solid residue of the oil-extracting 
operation constitutes L.-cake, the most valuable of all oil cakes 
for feeding purposes. The seeds ground to powder constitute L. 
meal, much usm for poultices on account of its powerful emol¬ 
lient properties. An mfusion of L. is employed in colds, and ia 
bronchial and other inflammatory affections. 

liin'ntot^ (Ger. lunte, Low. Sc. Itmt, a ‘match’ or a 
‘smoking flame,’ and stock, ‘stick’), a pointed, forked stalls 
shod with iron, used to hold a lighted match in firing cumon. 


texture specially woven for the purpose. L. is the old Scotch 
name for Flax (q. v.). 

Ijin'tel (Fr. linteau; Sp. lintel, from limentellum or Ilmen, 
turn, Low Lat. for limen, ‘ threshold ’), in architecture, is the 
stone or wooden headpiece of a door or casement supporting the 
superincumbent weight. 

Lin'ton, William James, a celebrated wood-engraver, 
was bom in London, 1812, and apprenticed to G. W. Bonner. 
Many of his early works appeared in the Illustrated London 
News, and others in Jackson’s IVood Engraving, the Lake 
Country, and Deceased British Artists, issued by the London 
Art Union in l86a Modifying the method of Bewick, his 
work is distinguished by rich, powerful effects, gained by com¬ 
paratively little labour. L. has written a Life of Paine, Claribel 
and other Poems, The English KeptMic, &c., and contributed to 
the Westminster Retnew, Examiner, Spectator, &c., mainly on 
social topics. Since 1867 he has lived in the United States, and 
now, at New Haven, Connecticut, conducts a large engraving 
business.—^Blliza liyim. Xu, wife of the preceding, bom at 
Keswick in 1822, is the authoress of many novels, of which the 
latest and best are Christian and Communist (1S72), Patricia 
Kemball (1874), and The World Well Lost (1877). 

Linz (Lat, Ixntia), a town of Austria, capital of the crown- 
land of Upper Austria, on tlie right bank of the Danube, 813 feet 
above the sea, 97 miles W. of Vienna by rail. It is fortified by 
Uiirty-two ‘Maximilian towers’ (erected 1830-36), each 105 feet 
in diameter and 40 feet high. Tiie citadel, Postlingbetg, is 908 
feet high. On the Danube is the ‘Ilauptplatz,’777 feet long, 
and across the river, to Urfuhr, stretches (S75 feel) an iron bridge 
with granite buttresses. L. has five monasteries and tliirteen 
churches. It has extensive river traffic, and trade in hardware, 
linen, cloth, thread, salt, and leather; shipbuilding, tanning, and 
the manufacture of linens and woollens are the cliief industries. 
The women wear peculiar yellow caps, and are famed for tlieir 
beauty. By a treaty concluded here, December 13, 1645, reli¬ 
gious liberty was granted to Hungary by the Emperor Ferdinand 

1 . Pop. (IS7S) 33,3S4• 

Li'0Il {Led), a well-known carnivorous quadruped, the typical 
representative of the family Fehdce, to which the tigers, leopards, 
&c., also belong. The teeth arc thirty in number, and include 
six incisors, two ca- 
nines, and two molai s - , \ 

in each jaw; six pre- "f . "S' 

molars existing in the 

upper, and four in the '-St"- ~'~ 4 ! N'"- ’ " 

lower iaw. The fore '«r, ‘ ¥ 


nines, and two molai s '.j-y . \ 

in each jaw; six pre- "f . "S' 

molars existing in the 

upper, and four in the '-St"- ~'~ 4 ! N'"- ’ " 

lower jaw. The fore ‘ 1 ■, \ 

feet have five, and tlie c-j^ 1) 

hinder feet four toes, I'liV' fjilL 

each toe being pro- • - j/ i 

vided with a retractile ' K , tu ' ’ ' aKfril 

claw. In the L. a 
mane is developed on 
the head and neck of 
the male animals, and 
ike tail is tufted. The 
entire organisation of . "" ' 

the animal betokens Lion, 

the poaseasion of im¬ 
mense strength. The skeleton b massive yet compact, and the 
bony ridges to which the muscles are attached a|e large and pf 
peculiar prominence. The teeth are large, and the muscular 
arrangements of the jaws show a dbtinct fitness for their func- 
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tion of crudikis the bonra and carcases of prej. The structure 
of the tongue adapts it in the most perfect manner as an instru¬ 
ment to rapidly tear the flesh from the bones. The upper sur¬ 
face of the tongue is set with papillse or small prominences of 
recurved form, and of horny nature. The average length of a 
full-grown male L. is about lo feet; the height at the shoulder 
4 feet, nere is a remarkable difference between the sexes; the 
lioness being quite destitute of the remarkable mane of the male. 
This mane ts not developed until the third year. The colour of 
the L. is a tawny yellow, darkest above. The ears are black, 
and the tuft at the extremity of the tail is also blackish. It is an 
mtremely diflicult matter to determine whether or not more than 
one distinct species of L. exists. Good authorities incline to the 
beUef that several distinct species are to be found; other observers 
maintaining that the differences between the L. of one part of the 
earth's surface and another depend on climate and other condi¬ 
tions, and that those variations are not of sufficient value to 
form a basis for the specific distinction of existing lions. Tims 
the S. African L. has by some naturalists been named the 
Barbarus, another form has been designated the Gambian L. 
(Z/u Gamiianus), and a third species, which certainly appears 
to exhibit very marked differences from other lions, is the 
so-called maneless L. of Guserat; this animal—the Leo Gooj- 
rattemis of naturalists—possessing a shorter mane than the 
ordinary Indian or African L. With regard to the reputed 
courage and nobility of character of the ‘King of Tleasts,’ 
travellers appear to agree in attributing to the L. a very small 
amount of courage when brought face to face with man. He 
will pursue his j>;ey, however, with skill, and exhibit great 
powers of enlutance; and will prowl about in a very stealthy 
ra.mncr m search of unwary animals. The L. frequently fells 
its prov by a blow from the paw, and springs upon the flank 
or shoulders in another mode of attack—the tiger ap]>carmg to 
prefer the neck of its prey. The young of the L. may number 
three or four, and it i.s noteworthy that the fur of the cubs is at 
first marked or brindled with black stripes, somewhat after the 
fashion of the markings seen in the tiger. The L. has been 
bred with the tiger—the hybrid progeny uniting the characters 
of the parents. Fossil hons occur in Pliocene and post-l’liocene 
strata. The lossil remains of the great cave L. \Ftlis spelaa) 
occur in Itr.tish cav: deposits of an age subsequent to the Gla¬ 
cial Epceh. 

Lion, m lle-ddry, rai.K'. ns the king of beasts, and symbolises 
courage and c- '• nmnd. Tie is borne on most of the royal shields 
of Europe, ill "arious attitudes—Uampant (q. v.), Passant (q. v.), 
Gardunt Tq. v,), Couchant (q. v.), &c.—and of various colours, 
as the gold L. of England and the red of Scotland. More than 
three lions borne together are termed liotuels, and arc invariably 
rampant. The h. queue founhle doublc-tailctl’) of Hessen- 
Darmstadt and Bohemia, and that of Venice, winged, sitting, 
and bearing a book in his fore paws—the emblem ol St. Mark— 
are instances of the fabulous treatment of this animal. 

Lip'ari Islands, a group of seven islands and ten islets, 
near the N. coast of Sicily, included in the province of Messina. 
The largest are Lipari, Vulcano, Salina, Panaria, Stromboli 
(q. V,), and Felicudi. Total pop. 20,000. All ate of volcanic 
origin, and Vulcano and Stromboli are still active. Lipari has 
an area of 10} sq. miles,' and a pop. of 15,000. It is hilly in 
the interior, rising in Monte di Guardia to a height of 1214 feet, 
but the plains and valleys are singularly fertile. Warm springs 
abound, the climate is delightful, good water is scarce, and the 
rain b collected on the flat roofs. The products, which are 
la^ly exported, are pumice-stone, sulphur, currants. Malmsey 
wine, and excellent Lipari, the chief town, lies on a rocky 
eminence on the E. coast. It is a bishop’s see (since 1400), and 
has a cathednd and three other churches. The harbour is good, 
and there b a lively export trade. Pop. (1874) 12,020. The 
Lipari group, variously known to the ancients as the jEtolier, 
Vulcasw, HephastieueSt and Strophades, was associated with 
Homeric and other traditions. 

lipaiflc', a town of Russia, in the government of Tambov, on 
the Voronets, a branch of the Don, 200 miles S.S.E. of Moscow 
raiL It has woollen industries but derives its importance 
from its fine fjiialybeate springs. There b a beautiful pork, 
many handsotee hath-houses, a statue of Peter the Great, &c. 
P(^ (1870) 14,913. 


Idp'ogiaxn (Gr. ‘I omit,’ and gmmma, 'a letter’), a 
species of writing dbtingubhed by the omission of one or more 
letters of the alphabet Such were the verses of Lasus, a Greek 
poet (born 538, B.c.)j the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, an Alex- 
andrian Greek {circa 500 B.c), which contained no a in the first 
book, no b in the second, and so on; and five noveb of Lope de 
Vega (q. v.), each of which excluded one of the five voweli L. 
is still occasionally employed in cryptography to increase the 
difficulty of cipher-solutions. 

Lipp'e, usually called Lippe-Detmold, a principality in 
N.W. Germany, liounded W. by Westphalia, and E. by Han¬ 
over, Brunswick, Hessen, and Waldeck. Area 438 sq. miles; 
pop. (1875) 112,442. L. is mountainous, especially in the S., 
where are tlie Teutobnrger-Wald and the We.ser hills, of which 
Koterberg reaches 1596 feet. The Weser touches' the N. 
boundary, and receives from L. several streams, the brgest 
being the Werre. Thirty per cent of the surface is covered with 
oaks and beeches. Tlie main occupations are growing com, 
flax, and hemp, rearing horses and cattle, and ])rei)aring salt, 
which is abundant in L. The people are well educated, and 
nearly all of the Reformed and Lutheran churches. The chief 
towns are Dctmold (q. v.), Blomberg, and Horn. The House 
of L. had lands in Westphalia even in the 12th c. Bei'nhard 
Vlll. (died 1663) was tlie first Graf. In 1613 the line split 
into three, L. (Detmold), Brake (extinct in 1709), and BUcke- 
burg, or Schaumburg. L. was made a principality in 1720, 
entered the Rheinimnd (1807), and the German Bund (1873), 
received a new constitution in 1836, which vras much changed 
in 1S48, but restored as before in 1853. On the ist October 
1867 L. formed a ‘Militarkonvcntion’ with Prussia.—Schaiua- 
btirg L., a principality N. of the above, is also hilly. Area 
171 .sq. miles (one fifth forest); pop. (1875) 33,133. Tillage 
and cattle-rearing, yarn-spinning, and linen-weaving, are the 
piincipal industries. The chief towns are Biickeburg and 
Stadlhagen. By the constitution of 17th November l8M, the 
government of S. L. is representative. See Falkmann, B'ei- 
/rage tur GeschUktc des furstent/iums L. (voU. i-iii. 1847-69). 

Lipp'i, Fra Filippo, an Italian painter, bom at Florence 
about 1400, was educated at a Carmelite convent, the prior 
of which, observing his taste for art, permitted him to spend 
much time in the chapel, whose walls Masaccio was adorning 
with paintings. Enamoured of an artist's life, L, gave up the 
Church, and repaired to Ancona with the purpose of studying 
drawing; but while cruising about there one day with some 
gay companions in a skiff, he was seized by a Moorish vessel and 
carried off to Barbary, where he spent eighteen months in slavery. 
On returning to Italy he was employed in decorating many 
churches with frescoes and altar-pieces, and likewise contriiiuted 
to the galleries of one or two of the Medici. Struck with the 
beauty of a nun of Santa Margl. rita’s convent at Prato, named 
Lucrezia Buti, he offered to paint her portrait, and, on gaining 
access to her, carried her off. He died (of poison) at Spoleto, 
8ih October 1469. Of his works, the best known arc the 
‘ Death of San Bernardo,’ ‘ The Life of Stephen ’ (‘ The Dispu¬ 
tation,’ ‘The Stoning,’ ‘'Hie Death’), and ‘The Annunciation.’ 
His subjects are conventional, but vigorously treated.—His son, 
Filippmo L., broke loose from ecdesiastic trammels, and em- 
bellislied his pictures freely with pagan accessories, making a 
special study of Roman antiquities. In his ‘ Peter Condemned 
to Death,’ we are supposed to have his own portrait. On the 
commission of I.«renzo de’ Medici he painted a chapel of Car¬ 
dinal Camffe, with a series of pictures illustrating ‘ Events in the 
Life of Thomas Aquinas.’ Ilis works are very nuiherous. F. 
died at Florence, 13ih April 1505, See Vasari's Lives of Painters, 
and Lanzi’s History of Painting. 

Lipp'Btadt (‘I.ippe town’),." town of Prussia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Westphalia, on the lappe, 37 miles £. by N. of Dort¬ 
mund by rail, has a large coin trade, and manufactures of 
machinery, beer, and brandy. Pop. (1875) 8160. 

Liqueurs' are.sw'eetcned and aromatised alcoholic beverages. 
Tliey are prepared in a variety of ways, and into some numerous 
aromatic and fruity constituents enter, and they vary widely in 
alcoholic strength. The L. which enter chiefly into British 
commerce are Chartreuse, Cura^oa, Copenhagen cherry brandy, 
Maraschino, Ratafia de cerises, Kummel, and Noyau, which 
with others will be found noticed under their own heading. 
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The French, who excel in the compounding of L. divide them 
into numerooi classes under the names Ratafias, kuiles, crtms, 
iaumes, easuc, txtraUs, &c. L. maj' urojjerly be remuded also 
as induding gin and other sweetened spirit^ cordi&, and the 
various beverages which pass into use under the name of British 
wines. Bitters and unsweetened aromatised spirits, such as 
Absinthe, do not belong to the class-pf L, 

> Liq'uid is a fluid which tends to preserve a definite volume. 
There is no liquid but has been either condensed to a solid or 
volatilised to a gas, and the great majority of liquids can be sub¬ 
jected to both operations. The phenomena attending the trans¬ 
formation of a solid into a L., or of a L. into a gas under the 
action of heat have already been considered under that heading. 
Here it is unnecess^ to consider the other important proper¬ 
ties of lipids, which will be found discussed under CAPIL¬ 
LARITY, Elasticity, Hydrodynamics, &c., while the pecu¬ 
liar properties of particular liquids, such os water, mercury, oils, 
ethers, &c., are to be found under their special headings. 

Uquidam'bax, a genus of monoecious trees, now placed in 
lhe_ luttural order Ilamamelidacea or witch-hazel family. L. 
alHnpa, a lofty tree occurring in the mountains of India, &c., 
yields the fragrant balsam known as liquid storox. L. Orientalis, 
a native of Asia Minor, also yields the same balsam, which is 
vanilla-scented, containing much cumarin, and thus used for im¬ 
parting scent to some sorts of tobacco and cigars, and for keep¬ 
ing moths from woollen clothing. L, styraciflua, or the sweet 
gum-tree, grows in morasses and like places in N. America, 
lire crown of the tree attains vast dimensions; the stem is some 
lo feel in diameter; the wood fine-grained; its terebinthine juice 
hardens on exposure to a resin of benzoin odour. 

LipLuidation by Arrange'ment. In England, a debtor 
unable to pay his debts may summon a general meeting of his 
creditors under the Bankruptcy Act of 1869, and the meeting 
may, by a special resolution as defined by the Act, declare that 
the affairs of the debtor are to be liquidated by arrangement, 
ani^ not in bankruptcy; and that meeting, or a subsequent meet¬ 
ing, held at an interval of not more than a week, may appoint a 
. trustee, with or without a committee of inspectors. The Act 
regulates procedure under L. by A. 

Liq'uorioe (Glye^rrkita), a genus of herbaceous perennials, 
belonging to Legumtnosa ; the popular name through the I.atin, 
imd the scientific one in the Greek, alike signifying ‘ sweet root.' 
The species from which the principal supply of L. of commerce 
is derived is G.glaira, a native of the S. of EuropCj butmow grown 
in various countries ; in England, for instance, it has been cul¬ 
tivated for more than 300 years. The root—which supplies 
the extract—at a proper age for use is long, round, succulent, 
tough, and flexible, of a greyish-brown externally, yellow inter¬ 
nally, odourless, with a sweet mucilaginous and slightly acid taste. 
For the manufacture it is sliced, and liglitly Itoiled in water, the 
liquor after a time being strained, and allowed to evaporate 
until a residue is obtained of the proper consistence. That pre¬ 
pared in Spain and Italy is often formed into rolls of five or six 
inches in length, an inch so in breadth, and is exported 
packed in bay leaves; this is the ordinary Spanish L. of the 
shops. Another species of Glycyrrkita, named G. echinala, of 
more eastern range than the above, is employed in like manner 
ip Italy Snd Russia ; it yields a product rather less sweet. Re¬ 
fined L is the common kind dissolved in water and again 
evapomted. The principal use to Which I* is applied is by 
brewers to give ' a body ’ to porter. 

Afedtcmal Properties of Z, —L. is an excellent demulcent, and 
is used in catarrhal affections, and in irritation of the mucous 
membrane of the bowels and urinary passages. It is also used 
as an adjuvant to bitter decoctions, or irritating vegetable sub¬ 
stances. 

la'ra(Lat. libra, ‘a pound*), or Lira Nuoya, an Italian 
silver coin of loo centesimi, whidt, from being the unit of the 
N. Italian states, was extended in i860 to all Italy. I'he L. is 
equal to the French Franc (q. v.). 

X^ia, a town of Spain, province of Valencia, 15 miles N.W. 
of the town of Valencia, has considerable trade. Pop. (1870) 
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LIrioden'dron. See Tulip Trxic. 
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Lia'bon, the capital of Portugal, and one of the most beauti¬ 
ful harbours in the world, in the province of Estremadura, on 
the N. shore of the Rada de Lisboa, the estuary of the Ta^ 
4 miles broad, and tS miles from the Atlantic. It lies on the 
slope of seven hill^ whidi are grandly crowned by white cupo¬ 
las and palatial buildings, while in the background rise the blue 
peaks of Cintra. The magnificent bay. Which is 19 miles long 
and 6 broad, narrows opposite L. to a diannel of ijj miles. 
The entrance to the harbour is defended by several forts. L. 
is divided into four quarters, Alhama, the oldest and meanest, 
Kocio, Bairroalto, and Alciuitara, besides sevend large sub¬ 
urbs. Alhama was spared by the great earthquake of 1755, 
but the other parts, which are more regular and el^nt, have 
been built since; Rocio, stretching along the shore, is adorned 
with many fine buildings and squares. The principal squares 


place, 1800 by 1400 feet, containing the immense statue of Hon 
Peilro, and bordered by the monastery of St. Dominico, the old 
Inquisition buildings, &c. Further N. stretches the great public 
promenade; the business centre and one of the most beautiful 
streets is the Kua Augusta. Ia has 64 churches, 200 chapels, 
and a laige number of monasteries, now used for public pur¬ 
poses. most notable building arc the monastery (now a 
foundling hospital) of Belem (founded 1499}, a structure of many 
styles in yellowish limestone, adorned with florid sculpture, and 
Pallisander-wood carving ; the monastery of the Heart of Jesus 
(1770), with a splendid white roaible cupola ; the church of tlie 
Patriarchs, surmounted by a gigantic dome; the marble church 
of St. Roque; the basilica of St. Maria; the Gothic church of 
Carmo; that of Vincent de Flora (the largest in L.), containing 
the tombs of the Braganza dynasty; the palaces of Ajnda, of 
Nossa Senhora das Necessidades and Bemposta; the national 
theatre, formerly the palace of the Inquisition; the theatre of St. 
Carlos, the arsenal, custom-house, and museum of natural his¬ 
tory, &c. L. receives its water through the Alcantara aqueduct, 
a splendid structure 18 miles long, and traversing the valley of 
Alcantara with thirty-five arches, of which the largest is 230 feet 
higli and 107 in diameter. The Gallegos {Galicians) labourers 
and carriers of water from the numerous fountains, form a 
distinct corporation to tlic number of 30,000. The principal 
industries are in gold and silver wares, .s|>inning and weaving, 
iron-founding, and the manufacture of chemicals, steel, soap, 
and paper. But the commerce is of greater importance. In 
1875 fhe imports amounted in value to 2,880,295, 

exports to *1,839,507. There entered the port in 1S76, 966 
British vessels of 713,943 toms, and cleaied 954 of 709,189 tons. 
Fop., including the suburbs of Belem and d’Olivaes, 224,063. 
L. is supposed to have been founded by the Phcenicians. By 
the Lusilanians it was called Olisippo; by the Romans, FditUas 
yulia. On the fall of the Roman power the native name re¬ 
appeared, and survives in the mod. Portuguese Lisboa. L. was 
seized by the Moors in 712, from whom it was recovered by 
Alfonso 1. of Portugal in 1147. .'Vn archbishopric was founded 
herein 1390, and L. became the Portuguese capital in 1506. It 
has suiTered much from earthquakes, that of 1st Novemltcr 1755 
destroying the greater part of the city and some 5o>oo<) lives. 
(See Earthquake.) During the Peninsular War, the French 
held L. from 30th November 1S07 till the battle of Vimeira, in 
which Sir Arthur Wellesley was victorious, 2isl August 1808. 

Lia'bum (formerly Lisnegarrah, ‘gamesters’ mount’: the 
modem name is said to commemorate a conflagration which 
nearly destroyed the place), a town of Ireland, in the county of 
Antrim, on the Lagan, 9 miles S.S.W. of Belfast by rail. Its 
parish ^urch is the cathedral for Down and Connor, and con¬ 
tains the tomb of Jeremy Taylor, It has also a market-house, 
linen hall, county infirmary, and manufactures of muslin, da¬ 
mask, diaper, and other fine linens, lliere is a weekly market 
and two yearly fairs. L. sends one member to Parliament 
Pop. (1871) 9319. The town first owed its prosper!^ to a 
settlement of French Protestants. 

Lis'ieux (the Noviomagos of Ptolen^, Lat dtritas LexotHo- 
rum), a town of France, department of (Jalvadoi, on the Tonqiie, 
28 miles E.S.E. of Caen, has a cathedral dating fj|^ rite 6th c., 
a 17th c, bishop’s palace, now used as the priabn and court¬ 
house, manufactures of linen (employing 10,000 hands; ywiy 



value, 13,000,000 francs), and of draperies {8000 hands; value, 
20,000,000 francs), and some cotton>mills and tanneries. Pop. 
(1872) 12,152. 

' Idakeaxd' (Celt, * the enclosure on the height ’), a market- 
town of England, in the county of Cornwall, 16 miles W,N. W, 
of Plymouth by rail, has a fine isth c, (^nreh (restored in 1862), 
a new town-hall (i8S9)> * Roman Catliolic chapel (1863), &a 
Tanning and the manufacture of serge are the chief industries, 
and in tlie neighbourhood are rich tin, copper, and lead mines, 
I„ returns one member to I’arliaracnt, Pop. (1871) 6499, 
Two miles S. of 1,. is the Well of St. Keync, immoitalised by 
Southey. 

Lisle, Claude Christopbie Kouget de, a French poet 
who by a single song, the MarsrUlahe, has won immortality. 
Bom lOth May 1760, L. was an ofTicci of artillery at the time 
of the Revolution. The song—both words and mui-ic—was 
composed at Slrassburg in a single night, about the beginning 
of 1792. 'fhe author called it Chant tie Cnerre de FArmfe du 
Rhin, Everywhere it soon sent a fiery rapture through the 
volunteeis of the Republic. When Bnibaroux (q. v.) the Giron¬ 
dist leader, and deputy for Marseille, first introduced it to the 
Parisians, they being ignorant of its real authorship called it 
H^mne des Marseillais, by which name it has ever since been 
known. I* died near Paris, 26th June 1836. Tlie Jlymne is 
now ll)c ‘ National Anthem' of Fiance. 

Lis'more (Gad. ‘great fort’ or ‘enclosure’), an island of 
Argylesiiire, in 1 our Linrhe, 5J niiies N.W. of Oban, has an 
extreme length 01 II, and an average breadth of ij miles. It is 
of grea. Icrtility, and possesses several interesting relics of anti¬ 
quity. Aiichindown Castle, the former re.sidcm-c of the Bishojis 
of Argyie {Episcopi Lisnwrienstt) ; C.nstle Kaclial, an old Scan¬ 
dinavian fort ; and a cathedral, the dean of which, James Mac- 
gregor, \i lio flourished in il.c period immediately preceding the 
Kcfiirmation, was author of the Dean cf Ltsmords Book. See 
CiAEJ.lC. 

liiss'a, a town of I'lussia, province of Posen, 138 miles 
K.S.E. oi licilin by rad, mnnufitetiircs woollens, linens, wax, 
and fob.uio, and has a celebrated bell-foundry. I,, was the 
rhief seat .of toe ]!' ''er„i,m Itrethreii m the ifitli c Pop. (1875) 
lO,obf t'f d '1 lejew.s.—L., an isl.and in the Adri.'ilic, 

30 mile' .a. . 01 , ■, hdongiiig to Dalmatia. The fortifi¬ 

cations e* 11 . •"( ii ubi.n- rival Uiosc of Malta. It i.s specially 
strong i''i tin ... siiho m-.. the small town of L. Area, 19 .sc|. 
milc.s ; pop. dSoc!. 'i iie Austrians gained a great naval victory 
here ore. the Italians, 20th July 1866. 

Lis'tCP., John, an Knglish actor, born in T,ondon in 177G. 
Originuily a master in Archbishoji 'i'emiison's school, I.eiccster 
Sqtiaic, he was expelled for acting with the boys, lie then look 
to the stage, and displayed the happiest comic talent. In 1806 
he obtained an engagement at the llaymarket Theatic. Maw- 
worm, Tony Lumpkin, and Bombastes Furioso were among his 
best impersonations, but the gieatcst of all was Ins J’aul Dry, 
first performed in 1825, the incmoiy of which is evergreen, lie 
retired in 1837, and died March 22, 1846. His wife {nSe Tyres) 
was a popular singei and acticss. 

Liston, Hobert, a celebrated suigeon, was boin at Ecclcs- 
machan. West l.othian, Scotland, (October 28, 1794. He 
studied medicine at Edinbmgh, where he settled in 1817 as a 
surgeon and lecturer on aimiomy. His skill as an operator soon 
secured him a wide reputation, and in 1835 lie was offered the 
chair of Clinical .Surgery in Umvensity College, Ixindon, which 
he accepted. He acquired an extensive I.onclon jiractice, was 
elected a member of the Council of the College of Surgeons in 
1840, and appointed one of the Board of Examiners in 1846. 
He died suddenly, December 7, 1847. L-’s principal works aie 
Elements of Surgery (1831) and Praclical Surgery (1837), both 
of which have gone through several editions. 

Liszt, Franz, the greatest living piani.d, was born Oclolicr 
22, iSl I, at Rading, near Peslh, in Hungary. He began to learn 
the ])iano at the age of six, his career being guioed from the first 
by his father. His first performance was at Oedenburg in 1820, 
when he played Ries's concerto in Eb. 'I'wo noblemen at Pn-s- 
burg having^ guaranteed him an income for six ycais, he took 
lessons at yienna, from Czerny on the piano, and from Salieri 
in composition (1821). In 1823 he reached Paris, after giving 
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I many concerts, and was for long the delight of the French pub¬ 
lic. He visited London in the spring of 1824 and 1825. About j 
1827 he abandoned music for a time, influenced partly by dis¬ 
appointment in love, partly by religions and political enthu¬ 
siasm ; but in 1831 he returned to his profession, and in 1835 
was welcomed again in Paris. He spent 1837-39 in Itajy, went 
next through Germany to London, and visited Russia in 1843, 
where he had an ardent and appreciative reception. After mak¬ 
ing tours to Spain and Constantinople, and conducting the 
Beethoven fe-stiviil at Bonn (xVugust 1845), he scttleil at Weimar 
a.s mu.sical director to the Grand Duke. He left Weimar in 
1S61 for Athens and Rome, and in April 1865 took ordem in the 
Roman Catliolic Church as an ‘Abbe.’ In 1871 he went from 
Rome to Hungary, and in April 1875 became Director of the 
Hungarian Academy of Music. L’s chief compositions are his 
Symphonisch. Dithtungen fiir Orchester (fourteen in number), 
and the oratorios Die Hetlige Elizabeth and Christus. Among 
his writings arc Fritdr. Chopin (Eng. trans, Boston, 1872), Rob. 
Franz (T,eip. 1872), and Ib’agner's Lohengrin and Tannhauser 
(Lcip. 1851). 

Lit'any (Gr. liianeia, ‘entreating,’ used first of all kinds of 
public prayers; Lat. sufplicationts, rogationcs), was originally a 
series of inlcrcc.ssions to be used in the Eucharistic service, a 
special feature of it being the pleading of the woik of Christ in 
behalf of his Church, ^is explains its customary use on Sun¬ 
days, which is a carrying out of the command in l Tim. ii. I. 
'Hie earliest use of litanies in the W’est was in Gaul, whcie i! was 
a special custom to invoke God’s mercy by proccs-sional supjilica- 
tions ; and after the 5th c. the use of them became the di.stin- 
guishiiig ceremony of Kogation Days (q. v.). Gregory the Great 
instituted a new L. for .St. Mark’s day (590), to be chanted by 
the clergy and laity going in procession in seven classes the 
clergy, laity, monks, virgins, married women, widows, the poor 
and eliildren. The litanies of tlie Church have been divided into 
three classes:—(i)the Koman or Western 1-.; (2) the Greek; 
and (3) the Ambrosian or Moz-Arabic, of which the second is 
regarded as the standard. ‘The I- of the Church of England is 
not an exact transcript of any ancient form, though composed of 
materials of very ancient date. It difiers essentially from the 
Komish litanies by containing no invocations to angels and de- j 
p-irted saints.' 

LitcR'i, an excellent fruit, the produce of Nefhelium litrhi, an 
evergreen tree, native of S. China, Cochin-China, and Philippine 
Isles, but now commonly grown in India, Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
tind belonging to natuial order Sapindac/a. Tlie fniit is eaten 
in cither a fresh or dried state, and is occasionally imported into 
Biilain. An allied species {.V. longan), also a native of China, 
yields an edible fruit called longan ; it has a sweet subacid fla¬ 
vour, but is smaller than the L. 

Lithtirge'. Sec- Lead. 

Lith'ia. See I.iriiiUM. 

Lith'ic A'cid Diath'esis is the term used to designate the 
condilinn 111 which there is an cxccs.s of lilhic acid either free, or 
in conibination, or both, in the system. The mine of persons 
nho have the L. A. D. is bright, of a dark golden or coppery 
colour, like brown sherry, is more acid than the mine of health, 
contains an nnusiul amount of uie.i, has a high specific gravity, 
feels pungent in the urethra in passing, and is generally scanty.. 
j Tlie lithic acid, which is not often deposited before the urine is 
! voided, appears as fine sand, a coarse roundish grain, but con¬ 
sists of separate crystals, or minute concretions of crystals, which 
do not disappear when the urine is warmed, and which do not 
render the urine turbid when it is shaken, as the lithates of am¬ 
monia, lime, magnesia, or soda do. The lithic acid crystals are 
readily discriminated by means of the microscope. The L. A. D. 
is accompanied by a tendency to fcvcrisli and inflammatory com¬ 
plaints, gout or rheumatism, transient and twinging pains in the 
limbs, and when a paroxysm of nephritic pain occurs it is gene» 
rally caused by a concretion of lithic acid. Those of the L. A. 

1). .ue generally indolent, luxurious, or intemperate in their 
habits. Adults ate peculiarly liable to it after the age of forty, 
but cliiidreii up to puberty are liable also, and such deposits indi¬ 
cate a tende .cy to gravd disea.se. There is no possibility of 
cure but by removing the exciting causes, and the lengthened 
continuance of general hygienic treatment. See The Urine and 
its Derangemmit, by Dr. Hatley (Ixmd. 1872). 
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Lith'iom (symbol, L; atomic weight, 7), a comparatively 
rare metal, found in the minerals lepiduite, petalite, and spodu- 
mene. It is silvery white in colour, tarnishes rapidly in the 
air, and is readily drawn into a wire on account of its softness. 
It is the lightest known solid, melts at 180* C., and bums at a 
high temperature, with an intense white flame. Like potassium 
and so'Jium, it oxidises rapidly when floated in water; but does 
not melt or take fire. The principal compounds are the oxide 
JJthia (LjO, or LHO), which is a powerful base, forming salts 
similar to those of the other alkali metals, and the chloride (LCl), 
which when fused may be decomposed by electrolysis, the metal 
appearing at the one pole. 

Medicinal Prfiperiies of Lithia,-—The carbonate and citrate of 
lithia are the only preparations used therapeutically, and both 
act as powerful diuretics. When urate of soda is liable to be de> 
posited in the tissues, resulting in gouty inflammation, the sails 
of litbia are the most useful in eliminating excess of uric acid, 
for the urate of lithia is very soluble. The carbonate of lithia, a 
white powder consisting of minute crystalline grains, may be 
given in doses of from 3 to 6 grains, in 3 or 4 oz. of aerated 
water. The citrate of lithia, a white, deliquescent, amorphous 

S owder, ma^ be given in doses of from $ to 10 grains, largely 
iluted. Liquor lithia ejferveseent contains of carbonate of lithia 
5 grains to the lo oz., and may be given in doses of from 5 to lo oz. 

Lithography (Gr. lithos, ‘a stone’, and^o/^r, ‘writing’), 
the art of printing from stone a design drawn upon it or trans* 
ferrerl to it, was invented by Aloys Senefelder, a Munich musician, 
towards the close of last century. The stones u.sed in 1 ... consist 
of limestone of a close even grain, susceptible of a high polish. 
Those obtained at Solenhofen, near I’appenheim in Bavaria, are 
most esteemed; inferior qualities are found in England, France, 
America, and elsewhere. The stones are ground and polislied 
according to the style of work to lie executed ; for chalk draw¬ 
ings a grained surface is required, while for works in ink, a 
smooth polished face is communicated to the stone with fine 
pumice stone and water. L. depends upon the property of lime¬ 
stone to absorb grease and to imbibe water, upon the aflinity of 
the former for like compounds, and upon the mutual repulsion 
existing between grease and water. If a grease mark be made 
upon a clean lithographic stone and the rest of the stone be 
wetted, a roller charged with printing-ink passed over the stone 
will only deposit ink upon the grease, and its form may then be 
obtained on paper by pressure. Crayons or ink are employed 
for tracing the design on the stone. The crayons are composed 
of fine wax, tallow, soap, shellac, and a small quantity of lamp¬ 
black, and in addition to these ingredients, mastic and Venice 
turpentine enter into the ink, which is solid, and, for use, is 
rubbed down in water, a fine lithographic pen or hair-pencil 
being employed in sketching with it. Instead of drawing 
directly on the stone, designs are frequently executed with ink 
more viscid .than the foregoing, on paper specially prepared with 
isingl^ starch, and gamboge. The stone with the paper laid 
on it is passed through the press, the paper is damped and re¬ 
moved, and the paste still adhering to the stone is wa.shed oil, 
leaving the ink. The firf operation after drawing and trans¬ 
ferring, is that of ‘ etching with a weak solution of nitric acid in 
gum water. The acid fixe.s and sharpens the drawing, and 
slightly lowers the surface of the stone unprotected by grease. 
The stone is next washed with water, and afterwards rubbed 
over with turpentine, which removes the lampblack of the 
crayon or ink. The stone is now ready to be printed from. 
The surface is damped with a wet sponge, and on the application 
of a roller charged with printing-mk, the drawing re-appears. 
Paper is then laid on the stone, and an impression is obtmned by 
the friction of a fixed scraper or roller' having a backward and 
forward movement. Before the ink is applied for each impres¬ 
sion the stone is always wetted, and when the printing is stopped 
for a time, the ink is w.ished off with turpentine and the acid 
and gum solution applied. Fresh impressions of steel engrav¬ 
ings, woodcuts, &c., in transfer ink, may be readily transferred 
to and printed from stone, 

l.iihotint is a process of preparing a drawing on stone by a 
series of washes of lithogi-aphic ink applied with a brush; it is 
now rarely practised on account of uncertainty in printing. 

_ Engraving on Stone in the production of maps, plans, &c., 
IS pedpprmed by scratching lines with steel points of varying 
degiees of thickness through a ground of gum and lampblack 


to the dean face of the stone beneath. Oil or printing-ink is 
then applied to the incised design, which, after the black ground 
is washed ofl^ is fixed as already described. 

Chromolithography (Gr, chroma, ‘colour’), or printing in 
colours from stones, is a branch of L that of late years has ex¬ 
panded very much. It is devoted to the reproduction of water¬ 
colour and oil paintings. As many stones are requited as there 
are colours in the picture. Each stone receives an impression of 
the subject in outline, and the particular part that is to be 
printed is then skilfully prepared with crayons and tint-ink. 
Regard is paid to the proper gradations of tone and the effect 
of the superposition of colour, so that the combined impressions 
from the stones, taken in proper order, may produce a faithful 
and harmonious picture. Gold and silver effects in L. are ob¬ 
tained by dusting the metallic powders on varnish, and burnish¬ 
ing them when dry. 

Xiithol'ogy (Gr. lithos, ' a stone ’) is a subordinate section of 
geology, dealing with the structure and constitution of rocks, 
without regard to their positions. 

Lith'omarge is a compact clay, consisting of a hydrated 
silicate of alumina. It has a fine smooth texture, is very sectile, 
and is variously coloured white, gray, blue, yellow, and red. It 
occurs generally associated with magnesian minerals. 

Lith'ophaae (Gr. lithos, ‘ a stone,' and phainb, ‘ I show, or 
I give light’), a trade name for a thin translucent porcelain 
plaque with an impression of a picture, sunk into it while soft 
by means of plaster of Paris blocks engraved in relief. L. pic¬ 
tures are produced largely in Germany, and are employed to 
decorate lanterns and windows, 

Lithot'omy (Gr. lithos, ‘a stone,’and/awe, ‘cutting’), the 
technical name fur the surgical operation of cutting for stone in 
the bladder. Unmistakeable evidence of the existence of stone 
in the bhadder can be obtained only by sounding, or exploring 
the bladder by means of a metallic instrument. I-. was prac¬ 
tised by the Greek and Roman surgeons, und the earliest mode 
is known as Celsus' method, or cutting on the gripe. By this 
method, the stone, after being fixed by the jiressnre of the fingers 
in the anus, was cut upon directly and extracted, a knife and 
hook being the only instruments used. At a later period Mari- 
anus attempted to improve upon this method by making as 
small an incision as possible, and dilating the aperture, but the 
dilatation was due to laceration, and was more fatal than the 
ancient method. In 1697 Frere Jaques, a priest, introduced the 
lateral method, which is essentially the method now in use, 
he having learned it from a provincial surgeon named Pierre 
France. The operation, as now generally practised in this 
country, is essentially that introduced by Che.seldcn, and modi¬ 
fied more or less according to the peculiar views of particular 
surgeons, as regards the direction and extent of the incision, and 
the instruments employed. By this mode of operating, a free 
opening, large enough to admit of the extraction of the stone, is 
made into the bladder, without laceration of the parts or injury 
to the rectum. An iniitrument, curved or rectangular, with a 
groove upon it, is pattscu into the bladder. If the staff used be 
curved, an incision about an inch and three-quaiters in front of 
the anus is made, deep enough for the operator, on the introduc¬ 
tion of the forefinger of the left hand, to feel the groove on the 
staff. Tlie knife is then passed along the groove, dividing the 
membranous portion of the urethra and the edge of the prostate. 
Through this o{)ening the left index finger is passed along tlieline 
of incision till it readies the calculus, and the opening in the pro.s- 
tate may be dilated if necessary. A pair of forceps is then slid 
along the index finger into the bladder, and the finger withdrawn, 
when a gush of urine will usually take place, carrying the stone 
within the blades of the forceps ; but, if not, the stone must be 
searched for, grasped in the forceps, and extracted. By the 
rectangular method, introduced by Professor A. Buchanan of 
Glasgow, the preliminary incision is unnecessaiy, the groove at 
the angle of the staff being cut upon directly. The danger of 
operation is princiiially due to unavoidable constitutional com¬ 
plications, or to previously existing morbid processes in connec¬ 
tion with the formation of the calculus, or to diseue processes 
excited by the action of the calculus on the structure of the 
bladder and adjacent parts. 

Liihot’rity (Gr. lithos, 'a stone,’ and tribs, ‘I grind’) is the 
operation of breaking up the calculus into .small fragments that 
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they may be expelled tlirough the urethra. Between 1817 and 
1830, Civiale, followed Iw Amussat, Leroy, and others, began 
constructing instruments lor crushing the calculus in the bladder. 
By the labours of Civiale and Amussat in France, and of Brodie, 
Liston, and lliompson in Britain, the system has Ireen brought 
to a high state of perfection. The litkotrite may be briefly 
described as a curved forceps, small enough to be passed through 
the urethra, and strong enough to crush the stone. It consists 
of two blades, worked by a rack and pinion, or by a screw. 
The operation may be performed at one or more sittings, and 
after each the bladder is washed out by injecting tepid water 
through a double-current catheter. Sec Sir Henry Thompson’s 
Practical Lithotomy and L., and Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 
the Uritiary Organs (Lond. 1876). 

Lithua'nis, a former grand-duchy of Poland, comprising the 
territory now occupied by the Russian governments of Vitebsk, 
Vilno, Mohilev, Grodno, and Minsk, and the Prussian circle of 
Gumbinnen, had an area of upwards of too,000 sq. miles; was 
watered by the Diina, Niemen, Dnieper, and Bug; and con¬ 
sisted of L. proper (Litwa), the duchy of Samogilia, and the 
four wojwodships of Lithuanian Russia. The earliest mention 
of L. occurs in the Chronicle of Qnedlinburg (roog), from which 
and later Russian chronicles its inhabitants seem to have been a 
poor and barbarous people, tributary to Russia, and worship¬ 
ping Perkunas, the god of thunder. Shaking off tlie Russian 
yoke in the 12th c., h. was formed into a grand-duchy by Ryn- 
gold (1235); embiaced Christianity under Mindog (1252]; under 
(ihedymin (131^) v,rested fiom Russia Volhynia, Kief, and 
Tchcinujov; whVist under Olgerd (1328) it thieatcned Moskow 
in 1368)’ 1370, and 1373. The accession of Jagello (q. v.) to 
the throne of Poland in 1386 united L. with that kingdom, 
alontr iih which it was partitioned between Russia and Prussia 
in 1772, 1792, and 1793- The Lithuanians of Kovno, Vilno, 
Courland, and Grodno, with lno.se of Kdnigsberg and Guinbin- 
nen, and with the Sainogitians (Lith. umajtej, ‘ a comer from 
below,’ i r., the sea) of Kovno and Augutitovo, make up an 
estimatcvl total of 1,620,000; while the Letts, a kindred race, 
scattered over Courland, Western Livonia, Vitebsk, Kovno, and 
Pskov, are leckot'.ed at 980,000. For the ethnology and lan¬ 
guage <’f ill' t.ithuui’iaiis, see Lettic. 

LitTnoS.' .’sli-!' e colouring or dyeing material obtained 
from the li-h''.'- wli.-i' j. ' I Archil (q. v.) and Cudbear (q. v.). 
I« differs froi. '"''.se suli.iances only in being prepared with 
potash or sod.., and in biiing moulded into cakes. The blue 
colour of L. i- instantly icddcned by acids, and again restored 
by alkaline solutions, and owing to these piopcrties it is in con¬ 
stant use I'v clicmisis and others for tc.sting liquids, for wliich 
purpose it is now indeed piiiicipally prepaicd. L. paper or 
test )>aper consists of paper coaled with L., and for use is pre¬ 
pared in books of small strips. 

Zii'tre, the Freiicii standard measure of capacity in the metric 
system. It is a cubic decimetre, and contains 61.027,052 cubic 
inches; 4J litres very nearly equal 1 gallon. 

Little Falls, a town of New York, U.S., on an acclivity 
that rises abiuplly for 500 feet above tlie Mohawk River, 22 
miles E. of Utica by rail. It is the largest cheese-market in the 
United Slates, and has woollen and cotton mills, and two public 
parks. Pop. {1870) 5612. 

Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, U.S., on the S. bank 
of the Arkansas river, 250 miles from its month, and 125 miles 
S.W. of Memphis by rail. It is named from its position on a 
cliff, $0 feet over the river; the Big Rock begins 2 miles up the 
river, and is a range rising precipitously to a height of 500 
feet. The city has mtecn churches, a stale capitol, an arsenal, 
a public library, a state library of 12,500 vols., two daily and 
four weekly newspapers, &c. Pop. (1870) 12,380. 

Uttleton, Sir Tkomas, a famous English lawyer of the 
I 5 tb c.f was the son of a Devonshire gentleman. After receiv¬ 
ing a good education, he entered the Inner Temple, and in 1455 
was appointed king’s seneant. Edward IV. made him a Judge 
of Common Pleas in 1466, and in 1475 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath. He died August 23, 1481. The fruits of L.’s judi- 
ciri experience were embodied in a work upon Tenures, wliich, 
with Coke’s Commentary, long held the first place among legal 
test-books. A new edition was published by Roscoe in 1823. 


Littori'na, a genus of Gasteropodous moHnsca, including the 
Periwinkle (Z. littoraiis), and a nearly allied species (Z. rudis\ 
&c. The genus L. forms the type of a s^edal family, lJUormida, 
in which the mouth of the shell is entire (fiolostomatous). The 
shell itself is spiral, of depressed shape, and the operculum, or 
plate developed on the foot, is of homy nature. 

LittrS, IICaxixnilieii-PauI-£mile, the greatest philologist 
of the French tongue, was bom at Paris, Febraary i, 1801, 
studied medicine, and was received into the hospitals, but at 
the same time devoted himself to history and philoloCT. In 
1828, along with Royer-Coilard and others, he wrote for the 
fouraal Hebdomadaire de Medicine, founded (in 1837) a medical 
journal, L’ExpMcnce, all the time, and until 1851, contribut¬ 
ing articles to the National upon themes of democratic interest. 
From 1857 to 1859 L. applied with conspicuous success the posi¬ 
tive method of M, Comte to the historical study of the French 
language, and in the latter year published his Paroles de Philo- 
Sophie Positive. In 1862 appeared his Ilistoire de la LanguePran- 
false; in the next year was begun his Dictionnaire (completed 
1873 ; witli a supplement, 3d livraison 1877), which attained so 
immediate a reputation for exhaustive scholarship and jirecisc de¬ 
finition of terms, thet more than 40,000 copies had been sold by 
1877. A new review, called La Philosophte Positive, was estab¬ 
lished by him in 1867. In 1871 he was appointed by M. Gambetla 
Professor of History and Geography in the Polytechnic School 
at Bordeaux, and on December 30, of the same year, was chosen 
member of the French Academy. The University of Lejnicn 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Philo.- 
sopliy and Doctor of Literature in Felirnary 1875. For exact, 
jrrufound, philosophic knowledge of language, L. has in his own 
department no compeer among the present generation of 
Frenchmen. 

Lit'urgy (Gr. leitourgia, the translation in the LXX. of the 
Heb. abodah, which denoted the service rendered in the Taber¬ 
nacle and the Temple by the priests and Levites, ef. Numb. vil. 5, 
&c.; Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21) is the form, order, or office for 
the celebration of the Eucharist The original form is of course 
found in the institution of the rite tw Christ himself (Matt, xxvi., 
Mark xiv., I.uke xxii.). To those familiar with the old Passover 
ritual tlie words and actions of Christ would doubtless form 
a new ritual, and the fact of the Church complying with the in- 
junction of Christ to ‘break bread’ and ‘give thanks,’ implies 
that a certain form of L. was used. Tradition asserts that the 
apostles arranged a L. Irefore they separated for their labours, 
but it was of a very simple kind, if wliat St. Gregory says lie true, 
that they ‘ used the Lord's Pr-iyer only in consecrating the Holy 
Olilation.' The Apostle Paul gave a definite form in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (xi.),Tnil it is considered by .some that 
his words ‘the rest will I set in order when 1 come’ (xi. 34), 
indicate that he was to give them a fuller and more perfect L. 
afterwards, the details of which even may be made out from his 
writings. As it was a recognised principle at a very early period 
th-at each bishop had authority to settle tlie ritual of his diocese, 
it is clear that the liturgical system of the Church could not have 
b'-cn .settled at once. However, four principal forms can be 
traced to very early times, from which have sjirung all the litur¬ 
gies at present in use. These were comiiosed for the churches 
of Palestine, Alexandria, Rome, and Ephesus, and bear the 
names of St. James, St. Maik, St. Peter, and St. John re¬ 
spectively. From tlie first has been derived, tlirough the Syriac 
L. of St. Jame.s, the present I., of the Mouophysites, and 
through those of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom the present L. 
of the Eastern Church. From the second is derived the pre¬ 
sent L. of the Egyptian Church. From the third is derived, 
through the Amlirusiau L., the present L. of the diocese of 
Milan, and through the Sacramentaries of St. Leo, of Gelasius, 
and of St. Gregory, the present L. of the Church of Rome. 
From the fourth is derived through the L. of Lyons, the Mozar- 
abic or Spanish L., and the L. of Britain, which was the same 
as that of Tours ; and from the latter, through Augustine’s re¬ 
vised L. of Britain, and the missals of Salisbury, York, &c., the 
present L. of the Church of England; from which agijin are taken 
the liturgies of the Scotch and American Episcopal churches. 
The last three differ little from each other, and are aU derived 
from tlie ancient Latin L. of the Anglican rite through the 
‘Order of Communion’ of 1547, and the Prayer-Book of 7548. 
52. See Blunt’s Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology 
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(1873), Palmer’* Origints Liturgica (1832), Freeman’s Prineiplts 
of Divine Service (1S63). 

Liturgy, Jewiab. Prayer is so often referred to in'the Old 
Testament as to show that it formed part both of the public 
and private religions exercises of the Jews from time imme* 
morial. But it was at the time of the Babylonish Captivity that 
the frequent and regular use of prayiw began to take the place in 
Jcwisli worship which it afterwards occupied. Assemblies of 
the captives seem to have gathered regularly ‘ by the rivers of 
Babylon,’ and, besides reading of the Law, in fixed forms of 
prayer to have 'set their faces unto the Lord their God,’ to seek 
that he would hear and forgive, hearken and do for his oym sake 
(Dan. ix. 3, 19). Prayer was substituted for their morning and 
evening saciificc and incease, or was practised oftener {cf. Dan. 
vi. 10). After the return these assemblies were continued in the 
Synagogue (q. v.). At first it was left to the conductor of each 
meeting to regulate the service of the synagogue, but soon a 
legular order was established ; and at the time of Christ the L. 
both for the Temple and the Synagogue was as follows, i. The 
Temple. First, bffbre the offering of the .sacrifice, the officiat¬ 
ing priest called “upon the people to go to prayers, which they 
did in a certain form. After this they recited the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and then their Phylacteries (cj. v., Ileb. tepkillin\ 
or four portions of the l.aw (Kx. xiii. 3-10, Il-l6, Dent. vi. 4-9, 
xi. 13-21). Afterwards, at the time of offering incense, three 
or four prayers more were offered. Next the priests with up¬ 
lifted hands blessed the people in the words of Num. vi. 24-26. 
After the meat and drink-offerings were made, the -singing of 
]«alms and music began ; the fixed and constant psalms for the 
days of the week throughout the year being Psalms xxiv., xlviii., 
Ixxxii., xciv., Ixxxi., xciii., xcii., for the first day to the seventh 
rc.spectivcly, although additional psalms and hymns were sung 
on certain days {e.g., the songs of Moses, Deut. xxxii,, and Ex. 
XV. on the Sabbaths), especially the Feast-days. 2. 'I'he service 
of the Synagogue consisted entirely of (l) Prayer.*, (2) Reading of 
the Scriptures, and (3) Expounding and Preaching. Of the forms 
for the prayers the oldest were eighteen (called Shemmek Esrek), 
said to have been appointed by Ezra and the Great Synagogue. 
For the Reading of the I,aw the five books of Moses were 
divided into as many portions as there are weeks in the year, 
one of which was read every Sabbath, and half of the .same 
every Monday and Thursday.* See Lighlfoot’s Temple Service 
(Works, 1684), Bingham’s Ants, af the Christ. Church (1710-22), 

Iiiut'prand w as bom about 920 at Pari-s, became (932) one 
of the pages of the great French baron Hugh, ‘ Duke of the 
French,’ rather of Hugh Capet, and later on a deacon of the 
cathedral of his native place. In 948 he was sent upon a diplo¬ 
matic mission to the Byzantine court, where he remained for two 
years studying Greek, and on his return to Italy he was obliged 
to take refuge with Otto I. At the German court he remained 
eleven yeaiK, and (958) began to wnrite a contemporary history. 
In 962 L. became Bishop of Cremona, in 968 be was sent to 
Constantinople to negotiate a marriage with Theophano for the 
son of Otto, and (971} he returned upon the same mission. Tire 
next year he died, leav'- g behind liiin Antapodosis, De Rebus 
Gestis Ottonis Magni Imperatoris, and De Legatione Constanti- 
vopplitana, works which form one of the most important sources 
of information for the history of the loth c. Sec Kopke, De 
Vita et Scriptis Liutprandi (Berk 1843). 

Livadia. See Troi'iionius. J 

Liv'er, a large gland in the bodies qWertebrate, and of many 
invoricbrate animals, devoted to thejicretion of bile. In the 
lowest vertebrate—the little fish kn^n as the Ampkioxus or 
Itincelet—the U exists as a mere saccular appendage to the 
stomach, while in many invertebrata (e.g., crab and lobster) the 
I>, is large aitd of tubular structure. In the lower animab it 
may be r epresented (as in sca-anemones, sea-squirts, &c.} by cells 
investing the stomach. In man, the L. weighs from 3 to 4 lbs. 
Its transverse diameter is 10 or 12 inches; its upper surface is 
convex, and lies in contact with the under surface of the dia¬ 
phragm ox mUiriJf. 'I’he upper surface is divided by a fold of 
the peritoneum or lining membrane of the abdomen into two 
lobes (right and left) of unequal size. The under surface is con- 

• A nineteenth prayer was ndtled to the Shtmotuh Esrth, a short time 
^Jerusaiem, it is thought against the Christians. 
Alter the Pmperuon, almost everj’ country and city had their own h. 
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cave, and lies in contact with the stomach and duodenum or 
first portion of the intestinal canal; this latter surface being 
divided by a longitudinal fissure into a large right and a small 
left lobe. Behind, the L. is broad and of rounds conformation, 
and is in contact with the aorta and with the vena eesva and the 
erura or projecting portions of the diaphragm. Aiuttomically 
regarded, the L. may be said to lie in the regions of the abdomen 
known as the ri^t kypockondriae and epigastric regions; whilst 
it also projects into the space known as the left kypoekondrieu 
region. The position of the organ varies with the posture of 
the body. When at rest either in the sitting or standing 
posture, the L. recedes behind the ribs to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. In a deep inspiration it descends below the ribs, whilst 
ill expiration it ascends to its normal level. When the intes¬ 
tines arc empty the L. lies low in the abdomen, but is pushed 
upwards and backwaids when the intestines aie distended. The 
L. is kepi in its place by ligaments of various kinds. 

Tlie ligamcntum teres or roumi ligament of the L., appears as 
the remains of the umbilical vein of the foetus; the longaudinal, 
broad, or falciform ligament is attaclied by one margin to the 
under surface of the midriff, and arises from the gland from the 
notch on its anterior border, extending in its course to the 
hinder margin of the L. Two lateral ligaments exist, and the 
coronary ligament serves to att.-ich the gland to the posterior 
border of the diaphragm. On looking at the under surface of 
tiie L. five lobes are seen, resulting from the separation of its 
substance liy as many fissures. 'I'lie longitudinal fissure thus 
divides the L. from its anterior to its posterior body; this fissure 
being often bridged over at its front and deeper portion by a 
poition of L.'Substance. The fissure of the ductus venosus, is 
the name given to the hinder part of the longitudiuai fissure, 
from the fact that the ductus venosus of caily fife lies therein. 
'I'he portal or iratisrersefissure runs at right angles to the longi¬ 
tudinal fissure, and measures about 2 inches in length. The 
large portal vein enters the at this point, and other large 
vessels (hepatic artery and hepatic duct), and the hepalic nerves 
are containetl within this fissure. The lemaiiiing indentations 
in the L.-subslance are the fissure for the gall bladder lying on 
the under ami anterior surface of the right lobe, and the fissuu 
for the vena cava. 'I’he lobes of the I.. aie named the right 
and left lobes ; tlie Lohus quadratus, L. spigehi, and tlie h, cau¬ 
da/us. I'lie right lobe, as already remnikcd, is larger tlian the 
Icit. It lies m tlie right hypocliondnum, and is somewhat 
square-.sliaped. The left lobe is of flatter form than the right; 
its hinder border infringing on the cardiac or upper extremity of 
the stomach. The lobiis qii.-idratiis is also square-shaped, and 
is placed in the under surface of the light lobe; whilst the L. 
spigelii exists at tlie hinder part of the right lobe, and on the 
under surface of the latter. 

The investigation of tlie structure of the L, shows each of its 
lobes to be made up of lobules, each measuring from -^th to 
yVth of an inch in diameter. The lobules are in turn composed 
of many sided or polygonal cells, which vary in size from the 
to the yirVirth of an inch in diameter. Within each ceil, 
one or two nuclei may be contained; while the contents con¬ 
sist of yellow particles, the biliary colouring matter, and oil 
or fat-globules. They arc connected by thin surfaces, and are 
arranged from the centre radially or towards the circumference 
of the lobule. 'I'he cells are the essential parts of the L., and 
are the sole agents in the secretion of bile. Each lobule of the 
organ, in addition to the cells, possesses as integral parts of its 
substance, numerous biliary ducts, minute branches of the por¬ 
tal vein, and of the hepatic vein, and minute arteries, together 
with nerves and lymphatic vessels. Tlie hepatic artery is the 
nutrient vessel of the organ, whilst the hepatic vein returns the 
venous tilood from the gland. 'I'he portal vein, on the contrary, 
which ramifies through its substance, is the vessel which brin^ a 
due supply of blood to the L. for the manufacture of bRe, The 
latter fluid in vertebrate animals is thus manufactured from 
venous blood ; the portal vein lieing formed by the union of four 
large veins (mesenteric (sup. and infi), gastric, and splenic) return¬ 
ing venous blood from the stomach and other digestive viscera. 
I'he gall bladder is a sac, attaining a length of 4 inches, and a 
cubic capacity of from 8 to 10 drachms. It serves as a reser¬ 
voir for the bile, and lies on the under sur&ce of the right 
lobe of the L. 'I'he ducts which lead from the L. are three in 
number. 'The hepatic duct is thus formed by the two trunks pro¬ 
ceeding from the right and left lobe respectivdjr. This duct 
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unitn with the eystU duet in that which proceeds from the gall 
bladdei, the two forming by their junction the dtuUu rommunit 
eheledechvs, or common duct, by which the bile is conveyed into 
the intestine. The common duct opens into the duodenum, a 
little below the middle of that portion of the intestinal tu^. 
The work of the L. illustrates what is meant by stertHon and ex- 
eretioH. Bile is thus manufactured or secreted by the hepatic 
cells, and as in this process venous blood is utilised, the conver* 
sion of this blood into bile also illustrates excretion of a waste 
product of the economy. Each hepatic cell is thus a minute 
bile-manufactoty. Its contents are discharged into the minute 
ramifications of the hepatic duct which exists within the lob* 
ules of the L., and as the smaller branches unite to form the 
larger ducts, the bile secreted from the various lobules is thus 
duly collected, and finally passes from the L. by the main or 
terminal duct already noticed. An analysis of human bile shows 
it to consist of 859'2 parts of water, and 140 8 parts of solids in 
1000. The solids consist of a substance known as bilin (gi'S), 
fat (9'2), ckolesterin (2’6), mtuus and tolouring matters (29'8), 
and salts (77). 'I'he ftmcHon of bile would appear to be chiefly 
that of assisting in the digestion of fatly foods, and it is also pro¬ 
bable that this secretion delays the decomposition of food as it 
passes along the intestines, and also facilitates the absorption of 
fatty matters liirough a peculiar action of the intestinal mucous 
membmiic. The L. appears to be continually engaged in secret* 
ing bile. From thirty to forty ounces are secreted daily, but 
the quantity is subject to great variations, and is effected, 
amon'jst other cond.iions, by the amount of food, and by exer¬ 
cise, 0£C 

diseases of .he L, are so numerous and complicated that 
nothing more c.in be attempted than an enumeration of some 
of the mere definite morbid states expressed by functional di--- 
order.s, lo'.i'ins of texture, or of both combined. Congestion of 
the L. in 1) be due to over-secretion causing engorgement of the 
, bile-d m' ; 'o passive congestion of the hepatic or portal veins, 
'or to aclivc congestion, involving llieartciial c.npiliaiii'S. The 

( most frequent i..iuses ate valvular disease of the heart, sudden 
chills fevers, alcoholic intemperance, and inter-tropical heat. 
Inflammation of t'le f,. or Hepatitis (q. v.) occur-, in various 
forms, an l results in several consequences. Inflammalion of the 
eapsule; 'S lit' T.. 1 of Chssnn's capsule is marked by pain or 

pressure, me. ''r <1 ' inspiration. Clandular ittflammation 

usually rr-'ilts ,11 ab-ji . < or induction and ciriliotic degenrra- 
tion,andis K- •’■‘ly caus'd by fevers and pyuemia. The r/ironiV, 
or diffuse fo'tu '<i in/la:>.fi.ation is expressed by simple or granu¬ 
lar induction of the .-.idistancc of the liver, sometimes called 
cirrhosis, hob-n uied, or giu-dnnker’s L. The hepatic cells 
undergo b'lty degeneration ; the connective tissue is increased 
and alicicd in cliaracter; the v.ascular system undergoes great 
change:;, and the bile-duets aie destroyed. 'I'he disease is chiefly 
' due to the sjiccific action of alcohol, to syjihilis, and occasion¬ 
ally to repealed attacks of malarial fever. Suppurative inflam¬ 
mation of the L. is always limited to one or more isolated 
patches, and is rare in temperate climates. It is caused by con¬ 
tusions ; metastatic or pyiemic inflammation ; inflammation and 
ulceration in the gastro-intestinal canal, and in the stomach, 
gall-blailder or gall-diicis. Increased secretion and elimination 
of bile is chiefly caused by certain kinds of footl or drink, but 
more especially by exposure to unusually high ranges of tem¬ 
perature, ns in summer and autumn, and is generally associated 
with bilious diarrhoea. The dcgeneiatkns of the substance of the 
L. are the Amyloid (q. v.), the Fatty (f\. v.) and the pigmentary 
which can only be recognised by post-mortem examination; and 
the s™ptoms, wliich are obscure, are indicated by general ill- 
health, expressed by marasmus, ancemia, or dropsy, in some 
cases associatetl with diarrhoea, vomiting, and cardiac systolic 
murmur ; and in c.ises where the health is impaired, by ulcera¬ 
tion of betnes, syphilis, tuberculosis, or malarial fevers, jaundice 
(q. y.) comi>rehends a group of diseases. Acute ox yellow atrophy 
of the L. is expressed by violent constitutional disturbance, 
p}rrexia, delirium, lueniorrhagcs from various parts, and finally 
coma, and the L. shrinks to one-half or one-third its normal 
size. The chief causes are, dissolute habits, syphilis, drunken¬ 
ness, miasmata, and pregnancy. Disease of the L. is also caused 
1^ the presence, development and multiplication of living 
organisms which have reached it through the circulation. See 
Murchison’s Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the L., Jaundice, 
and Abdominal Dropsy (Lond. 1877). 



Liver-Flnka, the Fasciola kepatica, or Distoma hepmicum 
of naturalists, which infests the liver of sheep, and causes in that 
animal the disease known as ‘rot.* The L.-F. beloi^ to the 
order Trematoda (q. v.), a division of the class Seolecida (q. v.]. 

See Fluke. 

Llv'erpool, the greatest seaport, and next to London the 
largest, wealthiest, and most populous town in Great Britain, is 
situated in Lanca.shire, on the right or E. bank of the Mersey, 

5 miles from the Irish Sea, three-quarters of an hour by rail from 
Manchester, flve hours from London, six from Edinburgh, and 
eight by steamer from Dublin. It is faced by the tliriving town of 
Birkenhead (q. v.), and lies on five Iiills, slojiing towards the 
river, which is crowded with shipping, and bordered by the 
grandest range of docks in the world. The estuary is here three 
quaiters of a mile wide, and a .system of steam ferry-boats keeps 
up a constant communication day and night between the two 
shores. L. now contains an unusual number of splendid build¬ 
ings, but partly on account of the inequalities of its site, is 
rather wanting in long, broad, stately streets In the fashion¬ 
able E. end there are .several fine large squares, and on the out¬ 
skirts of the town are five public parks, tlie Prince’s, the Botanic 
Gardens, the Sefton (opened 1S72), Stanley, and Newsham, and it 
has lieen proposed to connect tliese by a continuous belt of boule¬ 
vards. The finest street architecturally is Lime Street, in the very 
heart of L., on one .side of which stands St. George’s Hall, the 
princijial building in the city. A combination of law courts, 
assembly rooms, and Wallialla, St. George's Hall (built 1836-54; 
cost, ;t329,6S9), IS a grand Corinthian building, with an extreme 
length of 500 feet, and columns 40 feet high, containing a great 
hall 1O6 feet by 75, and 85 feet high from the floor to the mag¬ 
nificently painted .and gilded ceiling. It contains one of the 
finest organs in the kingdom by Willis, and statues of Sir Robert 
Peel, Loid Derby, Mr. Gladstone, &c. In the broad space in front 
aie equestrian statues of the Queen (1870) and Prince Consort 
(l866), which, together with the adjoining Wellington monument, 
arc far above the average of British sculpture. Other notable 
buildings aie the Western IIoiel(i869-7i),Lime Street,in French 
Renaissance style, with towers 157 feet high; the Town-hall 
(1749), willi a line porlico and dome; the Exchange, transformed 
iroin an older one at a cost of ,^600,000, containing a news-room, 

57 feet high and 30,000 sq. feet in area, and enclosing three sides 
of a square (‘ the Exchange Flags with the ’Town-hall on the 
fourth, and the Nel.sou monument in the cent e ; the municipal 
offices (1867) in Corintliian style, covering an area of 43,512 feet, 
and surmounted by a tower ami spire 2 lo feet high ; the new 
offices of the Gas Company, a beautiful building in the Renai-ssance 
style; the new central station of the Midland Company in Rane- 
liigh Street. Among the many intellectual institutions are the 
Free Library and Museum (1857-O0), presented to L. by Sir W. 
Brown, at a cost of ^^40,000, con" lining Mr. Mayer’s collection 
of antiquities, valued at 100,000; a Free-Reading Boom, cost 
;ti4,ooo, with a noble chamber, 120 feet long by 50, and 48 high, 
the gift of Mr. Piclon ; an Art Gallery, cost^^25,000, the gift of ^ 
Mr. A. B. Wsdker ; the L. Library, founded m 1758, and contain¬ 
ing (1877) 40,000 vols.; the Alhetiicum Library, founded by 
William Koscoe; the Royal Institution, founded in 1817, attached 
to which there is a permanent art gallciy; a Medical Institution 
and Library, dating from 1779; a Botanical Garden, occupying 
eleven acres ; an Observatoiy, since 1766 ; a Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tution, esiablishcd in 183S ; an Architectural and Archeological 
Society (1848); an Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
founded (183S) by Mr. Mayer; L. Academy of Fine Arts; a 
Naturalists’ Field Club; a Chemists’ Association ; philomatkic, 
law, photographic, numismatic, geological, and medical socie¬ 
ties, &c. The Sailors’ Home, comprising a library, navigation 
school, savings’ bank, &c., is the residence of some 8000 sailors 
every year. Tlierc aie (1877) in L. and out-townships 262 places 
of worship—105 belong to the Church of England, 43 to Roman | 
Catholics, 80 to B.^tists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans, Uni- i 
tarians, &&, 12 to English and Scotch Presbyterians, l church 1 
and 17 Dissenting chapels in which the service is conducted in 
Welsh, I Catholic Apostolic and one Greek church, and 2 syna¬ 
gogues, one of which is among the finest structures in the town, | 
Oiily a few of the modern churches can boast of any archiiec- ' 
tural beauty. The parish church of St. Nicholas, originally ‘de¬ 
dicated’ in 1362, was rebuilt in 1774, and iu tower and lantern 
in 1815. Of the eight cemeteries, the only one within the town 
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is James’s. Thougli without any grammar-school Of ol 4 founda¬ 
tion, L. has two scliools of a h%h class—the secular one of the 
Kuyal Institution, with ' high ’ and * commercial * divisions, and 
the L. College, founded in 1840 on a distinctly religious basis. 
The I. Institution comprises several educational departments, a 
large library, a fine lecture-room, and a gallery of ancient end 
modem sculpture. It iiasa high school prep.'tratory for the univer- 
tities,and a commercial school intended for the sons of tradesmen. 
L. is specially munificent in its charities. Of these, the chief are 
the Uliiecoat Hospital, maintaining and educating (1877) 350 chil¬ 
dren, the Orphan Asylum, the Seamen’s Orphan Asylum in News- 
ham Ihirk (1874), containing abont 400 boys and an equal number 
of girls, Sehools for the Blind and the Deaf and DumK Industrial 
Schools, the Royal Infirmary (1870, in-patients 220, out-patients 
3643), the Northern and Southern Hospitals (the latter opened in 
1872), Lying-irt, Homoeopathic, Eye and Earlnstitutionx,and Chil- 
dmn’s Infirmary. There are six theatres, and higli-class concerts 
are held in St. George’s and the Philharmonic Hails. The lower 
or maritime parts are disgraced by a species of Ratcliff Highway, 
riotouSwith singing and dancing rooms. H h.is six daily and seven 
weekly newspapers, and four literaiy periodicals, besides the Daily 
Teltpvpk ana Shipping Gazette and the Journal of Commerce. 
Three'rail way lines run through the town to the docks in tunnels 
under the houses ; the Lancashire and Yorkshiie Railway is 
carried above the houses on a splendid viaduct to Tiihcbarn Street 
Station. The Midland has a handsome station; but the London 
and North-Western (Lime Street), when finished, will be not only 
the largest in L, but one of the largest in the world. The great 
feature, however, of L. is the docks, extending (1877) over an area 
of 25Si acres of water, and comprising 18J miles of quays. They 
present to the river an unbroken line of over 6 miles, terminating 
mihe N, in the Canada, and in the S. in the Plerculaneum Docks, 
and flanked by the Custom House, one of the finest in the king¬ 
dom, and by the tall row of the Albert Dock warehouses, erected 
nt a,Cost 014358,000. There are 54 ducks and liasins, and all these 
save four have lieen constructed chiefly under the supciintendence 
of Mr. Jesse Hartley, since 1812. 'I'he Canada and Herculaneum 
Docks are devoted exclusively to timber, the King’s to tobacco, 
aiid the Queen’s to cotton, dye-woods, jute, and other E. and W. 
Indian products; the George’s is mainly used for export purposes; 
the Victoria, Clarence, and Trafalgar by steamers engaged in the 
ld!shtrade, while the Nelson, Salisbury, and Bramley Moore Docks 
are occupied by steamships trading in the W. Indies, the Pacific, 
Mediterranean, and to Dutch and German ports. The Com 
Docks, capable of holding the largest vessels in the grain trade, 
are' provided with a range of splendid warehouses, to hold 
165,000 tons of com, 10 stories high, with water-tight and rat- 
proof cellars, and elevation machinery worked by hydraulic jiower 
able to transfer from the ships 250 tons per hour. In 1875 
‘ miaptitics ’ of limber imported were—of yellow pine, 2,060,000 
cubic feet; of Quebec oak, 1,058,000; of birch, 431,000; of 
pencil cedar, 66,850; of mahogany, 7,000,000; of spruce deal 
and boaids, 84,222 ‘standard’ (of 165 cubic feet apiece); from 
the Baltic, 646,000 cubic feet of fir logs, and 391,400 of pitch 
pine. About four-fifths of all the traffic bcl'vcen -N. America 
and Great Britain is cariicd on through L., .ihich has also a 
large share of the Eastern and Australmn trade. The greatest 
cotton market in the world, L. in 1873 received 1,807,584 bales 
of the 2,840,981 cxiiorted from the U.S. ; 12,570,632 cwts. of 
the total 13,639,252 imported into England. L. is also the 
second largest wool market in the country. In 1873 the exports 
of British manufactures and produce amounted in value to 
/h3,925,396. The chief items were cotton manufactures 

(a. 141794 ,989); cotton y.irn (;^4,63i,045); woollen manufactures 
(ift*1299.679): linens (jf4.648,362); iion (;f 11,350,312); hard¬ 
ware and cutlery (;£'2,626,994); Imberdashery and millinery 
(^2,282,083). In 187s (a bad year) there entered the port 
13,424 vessels, of 6,252.267 tons; and cleared, 12,631, of | 
6,028.089 tons; the gross receipts of customs were ,^2,919,419. 
To the port belonged 1866 sailing vessels of 990,867 tons; and 
563 steamers of 4t2.464 tons. Besides its enormous trade, L. 


has a vast passenger-traffic, no fewer tlian eight lines of steamers 
communicating hence with New York and other N. American 
ports, in addition to various lines for the Pacific, Mediterranean, 
India, &c. lire Cnnard Company alone has 49 vessels, of which 
B4 are employed in the Atlantic service. Other celebrated lines 
urc the National (with 12 large steamers), the Wliite Star (6), 
tUa luman (12), the Guion (6;, the Dominion (12), the Allan (20), 
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and the Anchor [6%. There is also an extensive local steam- 
packet service daily to Dublin and Belfast, twice or thrice weekly 
to Cork, the Isle of Man, Glasgow, &c. ’The great centre of the 
passenger traffic is the famous Landing Stage, a vast pontoon do¬ 
minating the Mersey, from which tenders convey their complement 
to the laige steamers lying out in the river, and where there is a 
constant bustle about the steam ferryboats. Thu structure had 
just been renewed at a cost 01,^250,000 when it was completely 
destroyed by fire, 30th July 1874; a more convenient one has 
since taken its place, little short of a mile in length. The indus¬ 
tries of L. are great, unless compared with its commerce. There 
are extensive sugar-refineries, shipbuilding yards (29 vessels of 
31,806 tons were built in 1873), iron and brass foundries, engineer¬ 
ing works, rice, flour, and saw mills, cigar factories, and manu- 
iactures of chain-cables, anchors, cordage, chemicals, soap, gloss, 
spirits, nautical instruments, &c. The market accommodation of 
L. is superior even to that of the metropolis. General markets are 
.St. John’s (183 yards by 43), St. James’s, St. Thomas’s, and Sb 
M-arlin’s; there are also a cattle-market, a fish-market, and various 
fancy bazaars. L. sends three members to Parliament. In politics' 
it is strongly Conservative, and has been so for at least a century 
and a half with but very brief intervals. A strong Irish and alien 
element exists; nowhere, unless perhaps in Manchester,is Orange- 
ism advocated more ardently. The merchant princes are, as a rule, 
men of old family, not only long connected with L. itself, butclaim- 
ing descent from the landed families of Lancashire. Pop. in iSoo, 
77,708, in 1831, 205,572, in 1861, 443.938, in 1871, 493.346 
(including W. Derby and Biikenhead, 650,510). The fust part 
of the name L. has been the subject of endless conjecture. A 
traditional theory is that the place received its name because the 
‘ pool ’ was haunted by the ‘ Liver ’ or ‘ Lever,’ a bird of which 
next to nothing is known, but which is identified with tlm one 
figuring in the town’s armorial bearings. The true origin is 
probably the Welsh Uyr-pwl (‘ the sea pool ’). Such at least is 
the form of the name in the first authentic charter of the place, 
which was granted by Henry H. in 1173. In 1313, when the 
ports contributed to the navy, L. is at the bottom of the list 
with one bark and six men. Two centuries later Leland says, 

‘ Lyrpole alias Lyverpoole, a paved town, hath but a chapel,’ 
although ‘is smaulecustom payd that causit marchaunts to resort,’ 
In 1565 it had only 138 householders and cottagers. During 
the Civil War L suffered three sieges, and by the end of the 
17th c. its population had increased to 5714. With the opening 
of the iSth c. a great change took ]>Iace. By 1709 the shipping 
had grown to 84 vessels ol 6000 tons, and with the construction 
of the first deck by the excavation of the ancient 'pool' began 
the foreign trade. In 1757 the first stage coach to London was 
started, performing the journey in four days. The pop. increased 
from 25,700 in 1760 to 77,708 in iSoo. The staple commerce 
of the town during the latter p.art of the 18th c was what is 
euphemistically called ‘ the African trade,’ in other words the 
slave tiade. The rapid aiivancc of L. in later times has been in 
great measure due to the development of the trade in cotton, and 
the revolution consequent upon the application of steam-power 
m the ii.dustri.d arts. L. is the birthplace of W. Roscoe, the his¬ 
torian, and of Mrs. Hemans, and the adopted town of John Gibson, 
the sculptor. See Picton’s Memorials 0/L, (enlarged ed. 1875). 

Liverpool Plains, a pastoral district in the N._ of New 
South Wales covering an area of 16,900 sq. miles. Discovered 
by Oxley in 1818, they were by him named after Lord Liverpool. 
Water is scarce, and the land consequently ill adapted for till¬ 
age, but it supports immense flocks of sheep. 

Liverpool Banges, in New South Wales, is an offshoot of 
the great Australian Cordillera (see Australia), to which it 
runs nearly at right angles. The length of the L. R. is 150 
miles, and its average height 3000 feet, culminating in Mount 
M'Arthur (5000 feet). The range is exceedingly precipitous^ 
but its most remarkable feature is Mount Wingen, which, 
though not a volcano, is in a state of constant combustion, 
caused by the spontaneous ignition of beds of coal which lie 
lieneath the surface. 

Liv'ery (Fr. Iwrie, Lat. liberatio), a term originally applied 
to the costumes worn on state occasions by the retainers of the 
Frankish kings, now signifies the peculiar dress by which 
the servants of a particular gentleman are distingnishra. L., 
indeed, in feudal times, included whatever money, vicbtals, or 
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dothes were periodi^y delivered by a lord to hii officials or 
domest'C!i, but principally denoted outward tokens of distinc¬ 
tion, as the ‘rma eestivalis' and ‘hietnalis,’ mentioned in the 
Wardrobe Book of Edward I. as worn by the servants of the 
Court. The wearing of L. by the general adherents of an indi- 
vidud, which had long contributed greatly to the maintenance 
of private feuds, was restricted to menials by statutes of Edward 
III. and Richard II.; but the wearing of L. by all fraternities 
and * les gentt de mestere’ or trades of the cities throughout the 
kingdom, was expressly sanctioned by a statute in the seventh 
year of Henry iV. Under the second and third Edwards a dis¬ 
tinctive ,!>. was adopted by each of the craft-gilds of the City of 
London that had obtained a charter and the enrolment of its 
ordinances in the Mayor's Court. The IJvery Companies, as 
these were hence called, ac^ired at that time an influence that 
proved lasting, for till the Reform Act of 1832 the freemen of 
the ninety-one trade-guilds of Ixmdon were the sole constituents 
of the members of Parliament for the City. 

Livery of Seisin, in English law, is a delivery of posses¬ 
sion of lands or tenements. In Scotch law, see Infeftment. 

IdV'ingston, Edward, an American jurist, was born at 
Cleimont, New York, May 26, 1764. Ilis father was judge of 
the Supreme Court of New York. He graduated at Princeton 
College in 1781, and began practice as an advocate in New 
York in 1785. He sat in Congress 1794-1801, and became dis¬ 
trict attorney and mayor of New 'Wirk in 1801. In 1803 
embezzlements having been made from the state funds under his 
charge, he resigned tl e olfice, handed over all Ids property, and 
removed to New Orleans. Here he obtained much .success as a 
jurist. He revised the civil code of I.nuisiana in 1823 -24, and 
drew up a criminal code in 1826, which was published in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1S33. The latter, though not adopted anywhere in 
itsenlirel), h.is had great influence on the penal legislation of 
many couiiliics. L. sat in Coiigiess 1823-29, was Secretary of 
State, i 83I-.^3, and Minister at Paris 1833-35. He ‘bed at 
Rhinebech, New Yoik, May 26, 1836. See L.’s Life, by C. H. 
Hunt (iSf'4), and his Complete U'oris on Jurisprudence ipt vols. 
New Yoik, 1873). 

Liv'ingstoixe, David, Iff.D., LL.D., the great missionary 
travellei, w.is bom at East Kilbride, in Lanarkshire, 19th 
I March l8.'3. rmi..o;(d m eatly youth as a ‘piecer’ .at the 
I Blantyie u.tt' i-nuti.s, n-’ acquiied some knowledge of classics 
at an evening i bool, ami later by hard work in summer was 
enabled duuiir veral wtiiiPi-s to study medicine and theology 
at Glar.gov-.'. Tj, r.838 h- was admitted a licentiate of tlie Faculty 
I of Physui’ii.. and Surgeons, and in 1840 was ordained ns a 
, medical mi.ssionary, and sent by tlie I^ndon Missionary Society 
I to Poit Natal, where he became acquainted with the Rev. 

' Robert Moffat, whose daughter he married subsequently. In 
the earliest years of his service ns a missionary in the Bechuaiia 
: country he .cent much valuable information to Pctermanii’s 
■ Mitlheilun:^en and the London Gcograpbical Society. He made 
' his essay as an explorer by the discovery of Lake Ngami, isl 
August 1849, and later crossed tlie continent in his ‘great jour- 
, ney ’ from the Zambezi to the Congo, arriving at Loando in June 
1854, after eighteen months travelling. In September follow- 
I ing he began to retrace his .steps, proceeding by Linyanti, the 
Portuguese settlement of Zete, and the course of the Zambezi, 
arriving at its moutli, 20th May 1856. The Victoria gold medal 
of the Geographical Society had been awarded to him in 1855, 
and on his return to England the publication of Missionary 
Drctvels and Researches in S. Africa (1857) gained him a F.uro- 
pean renown. In 1858 he returned to Africa, and with Mr. C. 
Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and Mr. Rae, aided by the Governments 
of England and Portugal, he started on an expedition which 
lasted five years, and during which lie explored the Zambezi and 
Shir^, and discovered Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. On his return 
to England he published A Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zamleti (1865 ; new ed. 1875). Setting ont for tlie last time 
under the auspices of the Geographical Society, and accredited 
as Her Majesty's Consul to tlie chiefs of the interior, L. devoted 
himself to the discovery of the sources of the Nile (q. v.). Striking 
the Rovuma river, he rounded the S. end of Nyassa, crossed the 
* river Loangwa, touched the S. end of Tanganyika, explored 
I.Ake Moero (q. v.), discovered Bangweolo (q. v.), and fell back 
to Ujiji in greatly impaired health. A rumour meantime had 
reached England of his having been killed by natives, and an 



expedition, under Mr. Edward D. Yonng, went out in a search 
for him that was fruitless. Later, however, letters were received 
from L. dated May 1869. Amid terrible hardships, aggravated 
by repeated illnesses, and the desertion of all his men save three, 
L, made his way roughly by the course of the Luamo river to 
the Lualaba, as far N. as the Bagenp country, but was unable 
to procure canoes, and relumed to Ujiji prostrated and despond¬ 
ing. Here he was found by Mr. Henry M. Stanley, repre¬ 
senting the New York Herald, in the autumn of 1871. After 
a voyage together round the N. of Tanganyika, in an unrewarded 
search for flic outlet, accompanied Mr. Stanley on his return 
as far as Unyayembe, and then alone resumed tlic search for the 
Caput Nili. Returning by Tanganyika to Bangweolo, which he 
meant to explore, he traversed the N. and E. shore, and crossed 
the Chambeze. But the terrible journey through the marshes 
was too great a strain, and after a severe illntss lie died at 
Chitambos village, Ilala, 4tb May 1873. A relief expedition 
sent out by the Geograpliical Society under Lieut. Cameron wa.>i 
only in time to meet the parly rclurning with the emlialmed 
body at Unyayembe, i6th October. The body was taken to 
England, and interred in Westminster Abbej’, in April 1874. 
Besides having unusual [lower of observation and endurance, L. 
showcil great tact and resource in dealing with savage, refrac¬ 
tory natives. A cool, sensible man of business, he was never¬ 
theless animated by a liigli Christian spiiit, and a noble desiie 
to put down slavery, which he called ‘ llic great open sore of the 
world.’ The immense value of his additions to our knowledge 
of Central Afi ica is a little apt to be underrated on account of his 
uiiimpassioned, though lucid narrative. Set- his Last Journals, 
edited by Rev. II. Waller (2 vols. Lond. 1874); and Stanley’s 
How I Pound L, (Lond. 1873). 

Liv'iuB, Ti'tus, was born at Patavium (Padua), B.c. 59. He 
spent most of bis life at Rome, but returned to bis native city 
before his death in A.l). 17. He was married, and had at least 
two children. He enjoyed the favour of Augustus, and his rc- 
pulalion was so high, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to 
Rome for the sole purpose of beholding him. lie commenced 
his career ns a rhetorician, and wrote on rhetorical subjects; 
but bis great work is the Annales, 01 History of Rome, extending 
from the foundation of the city to the de.ith of Drusus, B.C. 9. 
It occupied 142 books, of which 35 (tlie first lo, and 21-45 
inclusive) liave come down to u', along with Epitomes, or sum¬ 
maries of the whole, with the exception of two, framed shortly 
after the appeanance of the history itself. After the 51h or 6th c. 
the history was divided into decades, or groups of to books each 
—Iiooks I, 21, and 31 opening with a brief preface, and seve¬ 
rally marking llie commencement of an important ei>och. The 
first, tliird, and fourtli decades are entire, and also one half of 
the fifth. Of the remainder, we possess nothing but inconsider¬ 
able fragments. The first decade embraces the period from the 
foundation of the city till B.c. 29.). The second, which is lost, 
embraced llic period from B.c. 294 to 219, and cofkiprised an 
account of the extension of the Roman dominion over tlie whole 
of Southern Italy and a poitioii of Gallia Cisalpina j of the inva¬ 
sion of Pyrrhus ; of the Fir.-,l Punic Wai, &c. Tlie third extends 
from B.C. 219 to 201, and comprehends the wliole of tlie Second 
Punic War, and the contemporaneous struggles in Spain and 
Greece. Tlie remaining extant portion extemls from B.C. 201 lo 
167, and traces the [irogress of the Roman aims in Cisalpine 
Gaul, Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with the triumph 
of ALmilins Paullus. Niebuhr is confident t’.ial L. did not begin 
his historical labours till be bad attained tlie age of fifly, and 
had not completed his plan when be died. In the earlier por¬ 
tions of his work his authorities were chiefly Ennius, Fabius 
I'iclor, Cinciiis Alimentus, and Calinimius Piso; and from the 
commencement of the third decaile lie depends almost exclu¬ 
sively on Polybius. He aimed, no', at a critical history of Rome, 
but an interesting and attractive story of the Roman state. H« 
was accused by Asinius Pollio of Ratavinitas, or provincial pecu¬ 
liarities of expression, but this cannot now be delected. His 
style is almost faultlcs-i. It flows on in ‘ a calm, strong, clear, 
spaikling, deeji, and itnbrokcii current; the diction shows rich¬ 
ness wiiliout heaviness, and simplicity without tameness.’ L. 
was deficient in knowledge of the world, of military art, jurispru¬ 
dence, political economy, and geography. He owes his great 
fame as a historian, not to industry or accuracy, mtellcctual in- 
.sight or philoso)iliic hre.idih, but to the nobility of his theme, 
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and to the marvellous power and skill with which he wielded 
the Roman tonfpie. The best editions oT L. are, text only— 
Madvig (8 parts 1866;; Weissenbom (6 vols. Teubner, 1871); 
with explanatory notes—Drakenborch (7 vols. 1746; reprinted, 
15 vols. Stuttg. 1828); Weissenbom (10 vols. 1867). Seeley’s 
edition of Book I. (Macmillan, 1871) contains an excellent his¬ 
torical introdnctioii. 

Ziiv'iua Androzii'cua, the earliest Roman dramatist and 
poet, was a native of the Greek colony of Tarentum, and flour¬ 
ished about 240 D.c, in which year his first drama was exhibited, 
lie was for some time a slave at Rome, eng.aged in the instruc¬ 
tion of his master’s cliildien, but was afterwards restored to 
freedom. The titles and fragments of at least fourteen of lus 
dramas have come down to us. They all treat of Greek sub¬ 
jects, and are to a great extent imitations of Greek dramas. L. 
wrote also a l.atin Odyssey in Saturnian verse and hymns. 

Liv'ny, a town of Russia, government of Orel, 253 miles S. 
of Moscow by rail, has six churches, and considerable trade in 
corn and cattle. Pop. (1870) 12,975. 

liiwo'&ia (Ger. Lkilatid, or Liefland), a government of Rus¬ 
sia, and one of the Baltic provinces, is bounded N. by Esthonia, 
£. by lakes Peipus and Pskov, S. by Wilebsk and Couriand, 
and W. by the Gulf of Riga. Area 18,150 sq. miles; pop. 
(1870) 1,000,876. lakes occupy one-fifteenth, and forests five- 
elevenths, of the surface, which along the coast is flat and sandy, 
but inland rises in fertile and well-wooded uplands, Muniia- 
MhBfii (‘egg-mount.iin’), attaining an elevation of 1057 feet. 
The Aa and Embach are the chief rivers. Rye, barley, hemp, 
flax, and linseed yield good crojis ; chalk, gypsum, alabaster, 
marble, and flint are extensively quarried; and there are nume¬ 
rous brick-kilns, ghass-houses, and saw-mills. The government 
includes the islands of Oesel, Mohn, and Runo. Riga (q. v.) is 
the capital. Seventy-three per cent, of the inhabitants are Pro¬ 
testants, and fifteen per cent, belong to the Greek Churcli. 
Russians, Poles, Swedes, and Germans occupy the towns ; 
Eslhonians (about 410,000) the N., and I.elts (360,000) the S. 
A remnant of the aboriginal Eivonian.s (some 2000) still lingers 
in N. Couriand. They belong to the Finnic family, and their 
language, retained in considcr.ible purity, has been fully treated 
in Sjogren's livischc Grammatik und IVorterbufh (2 vols. Petersb. 
1861), and was first made known to Western Europe by ship¬ 
wrecked Bremen merchants (1158), and in 1201 Bishop Albrccnt 
founded at Riga the Order of the Sword (Schwntritter), asso¬ 
ciated (1237) with the Teutonic Knights (q. v.). L. formed 
with Esthonia a Swedish province (1660-1721), and was ceded 
to Russia by the Peace of Nystadt. See Eckardt’s Livland 
(vol. i. Leips. 1876), and Anders' Seitrage zur Utatistik Livlands 
(Riga, 1876). 

lii'vre (Lat. libra), an old French coin, valued at twenty 
sous, now superseded by the franc. 

liix'via'tion (from Ixit. lix, ‘ ashes ’), in chemistry, is the 
leparat m by washing of the soluble ingredients in a mixture 
from the insoluble. 

Idxu'rion, a town of Cephalonia, one of the Ionian Islands 
on the W. shore of the Gulf of Argostoli, 38 miles N.W. of 
Zdkyntho, has manufactures of coarse carpets and cottons, and 
considerable trade and shipping. Pop. (1870) 5031. 

Idz'brd (Fr. Ikard, Lat. lacrrta), a name given to all the 
species of Lacer*ilia, in the class kepiUia, In this order the 
halves of the lower jaw are united by bone, the limbs are 
well developed, though in a few genera one or both pairs may 
be absent, 'lEe body is covered with scales. The vertebrse of 
the back arc concave in front and convex behind, and the heads 
or cafUuta of the rilis are simple. The sacrum may lie unrepre¬ 
sented; when present, its vertebrae do not exceed two in number. 
The teeth—save in some extinct lixards—do not spring from 
sockets. A urinary bladder exists, and the aperture of the Cloaca 
(q. v.) i.s tr.msverse. Movable eyelids exist in the majority of 
the lizards, and a distinct breast-bone is developed. The clastifi- 
cation of the !.» is still a matter regarding which various opinions 
exist. Some authorities simply divide tlie order into families, 
odiers subrlividing the group in a primary manner by the struc¬ 
ture of the teeth or tongue. Thus the Plmrodont lizards are 
those in which the teeth are set in ridges on the sides of the jaw- | 
lao 


bones; the Acrodont lizards being those in which the teeth ^ 
attached to the upper surface of the jaws. By the conformation 
of the ton^c the liz¬ 
ards are divided into 
Brevilinguia, in which 
the tongue is short 
and thick, and capa¬ 
ble of protrusion only 
when the mouth is 
open; and into Pissi- 
linguia, or those in 
which the tongue is 
cleft at its tip and pro- 
irusible through the 
jaws. Fossil lizards 
first occur in the 
Middle Permian 
rocks, and many sin- 
' guiar extinct forms are 
known. The genus 

l. aceria includes the 
most familiar species of L., the sand L. (L. agilis), and green L. 
(Z. viridis), the former common in Britain, and the latter in Jer¬ 
sey, belonging to this group. The viviparous or scaly L, (Zoo/aca 
vivipara), also common in Britain, retains the eggs within the 
parent body until the young are hatched. It is olive-brown 
above and orange below. Bl.ack spots vary the colour of the 

m. ale. The L. ocellata, or eyed L., is found in S. Europe. _ Its 
colour is bright green, a scries of azure sjiots adorning the sides. 
The green L. is of a uniform green hue, and the sand L. is 
brown aliove and white beneath. 

Lizard Point, the most southerly headland of England, in 
Cornwall, 19 miles S.E. of Penzance, and on the £. side of 
Mounts Bay. It is the Promontorium Damnonium of the 
Romans, presents bold serpentine cliffs to the se.a, and supports 
two lighthouses, each 222 feet high, with fixed lights visible for 
20 miles. Off the coast arc the Stags and other rocks. 

Llama {Awhmid), a genus of Ruminant quadrupeds belong¬ 
ing to the family Camfhdte or Camels (q. v.), but distinguished 
from the latter by the absence 
of humps, and by the toes being 
separate. The I. inhabits S. 

America, the best known foim 
being the A. or /-. Paco —the Al¬ 
paca (q. V.) of commerce.- Other 
three kinds of llamas, known 
respectively as the vicugna, Guan- 
aco (q. v.), and yamma, are known, 
but it is highly doubtful if they 
are to be reckoned distinct species. 

The L. attains a length of 4 or 5 
feet. Its neck is very long, but Llama, 

its bead closely resembles that of 

the sheep. It has the curious habit of ejecting a quantity of 
acrid saliva when irritated in any way. The yamma is brown, has 
slender legs, and was formerly used as a beast of burden by the 
Spaniards in S. America, The vicugna has a very delicate fur. 
It is a wild wary animal, and of all the species appears to be 
least susceptible of domestication. 

Llandaff' (‘ the Church on the Taff’), a city of S. Wales, in 
Glamorganshire, beautifully situated on the Taff, 3 miles N.W. 
of Cardiff by rail. Though called a city on account of its (pving 
title to a bishop and having a fine cathedral, it is only a atrog- 
gling village with 700 inhabitants. 

Llaadud'no (* Church of St. Tudno a*watering-place of N. 

Wales, in Caernarvonshire, a little S. of Great Orme's Head, at 
the estuary of the Conway, 40 miles W.S. W. of Liverpool Iqr miL 
The Welsh Brighton, it is handsomely built with terraces, 
parades, &c. Pop. (1871) 2762. A walk of six miles ^rts 
the grand limestone cli& of the Great Orme (Welsh Gogarth), 
round which a carriage drive was being constructed in 1875. 
The vicinity is rich in beautiful scenery and quaint antiquities. 
Set Handy Grnde, by J. Price, M.A. (1875), and Smith’s 
ahgy of the Great Omte's Head ( 1875 ). 

Llsnell'y (‘church of Elian'), a seaport of S. Wales, in 
Caermartbenshire, 10 miles W.N. W. of Swansea by rail, at the 
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confloedce of tbe liiedi with the Buny estuaty, was a mere xiliagc 
at the commencement of the present century. It is now a rapidly 
increasing place, with a town-liall, custom-house, floating basin, 
and four docks, one of them capable of admitting ships of 500 tons. 
In 1875 there entered 1155 vessels of 98,478 tons, and cleared 
1501 of 135,292 tons; and there were 91 ships of 13,313 tons 
belonging to the port The customs revenues were £2^3, and 
the value of exports (coal, iron, &c.), ^70,797, the chief import 
being coppn ore from Cornwall. The Cambrian Copper Works, 
with iron, tin, and lead foundries, and an extensive pottery, em- 
ploy a large propiortion of the inhabitants. L. joins with Caermar. 
then in returning one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 15,281. 

Uangoll'en (‘St. Collen’s church’), a market-town of N. 
Wales, in Denbighshire, 9 miles S.W. of Wrexham by rail, 
on the Dee, which is here crossed by a four-arched bridge of the 
14th c., has manufactures of flannel and woollen, breweries and 
collieries, iron-works and limestone ijuarries in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pop. (1871) 5987. The beautiful yit/e of L. contains the 
ruins of Caer Dinas Uiin, on a conical hill 910 feet high, and 
of Vale Crucis Abbey ; the Pillar of l\liscg, the oldest inscribed 
British monument; and the Cysylltaw Aqueduct, with nineteen 
arches, 126 feet high and 1007 long, constructed by Telford 
(1S08) to carry the Dllcsmete Canal across the Dec. 

Xdanidloea (‘Church of St. Idloes'), a maiket-towii of N- 
Wales, in Montgomerysliire, on the Severn, 12 miles S.W. of 
Newtown by rail, has ilaimcl and woollen manufacture!!, and in 
the neighbourhood are sli-lc and stone qu.arrics and twenty lead 
mines. L. joins tsith the five other hlontgomery boroughs in 
sending one member to X’arlianient. Pop. {1871) 342S. 

1 ZilanOB (Sp. ‘ plains,' from T.at. planus, ‘ level ’), the name 

I given to the noithcrn and western [larls of the great Orinoco 

! plain in S. Atnciica, which is only 192 feet above the level of liie 
sea. There i.s little wood in the I.., though Maurilia palms and some 
shrubs aitf found along the riveis, where cotton, silk, and tobacco 
have now been introduced. The tropical climate renders the 
region i:. one .sc.ison a barren desert, in another a field of rich, 
waving grass, like the savannas of N. America. 

Llcro'ria, a tov.n of Spain, province of Badajoz, 55 miles N. 
of Seville, it b.is li' i 11, woollen, and leather industiics. Pop. 
6000. K-ar i j.ir'l ( .1-.luermetc routed a Ficnoli force, Ilth 
April 

Llomp'te, C • in. Antonio, a Spanish author, born 30th 
March 1750 at Hincon-il' i-Soto (Aragon), educated at Tarragona 
and Sau-igo,! .a, and became a priest in 1770. In 1782 he was 
appointed vicar-general to the Bishop of Cahahorra, and during 
this period coiiijjo'.ed a number of indill'erent dramas. In 
1785 he became one of the dignitaries of the Inquisition, and 
in the cour.se of the next few years turned his attention 
chiefly to historical study. Driven from court for political 
reasons for a number of years, he only recovered his place in 
1806, when he was appointed canon of the church and chan¬ 
cellor of the nniveisily of Toledo L. liailed the French in¬ 
vasion of Spain with enthusiasm, and upon tlie abolition of the 
inquisition (1809), and the suppiession of tlie mona.stic enters, he 
was appointed in the first instance to examine the historical 
archives, and in the second to look .after the confiscated properly. 
In 1817 he took up icsidencc in Paris and published his grc.alest 
work, Uistoria critica di la Inquiskion de Espaka (4 vols.), which 
alongwilli \C\% Portraits Poliliqtus des Papes, secured his expulsion 
from France in 1822. lie died at Madrid, Slh Fcliruary 1823. The 
works of L. are of enduring interest, owing to the opportunities 
which he enjoyed for examining historical documents, but though 
written with suflicient clearness, they liave been condemned for an 
absence of precision and conscientious accuracy. See L.’s Notkia 
Piogrqfiea, 0 Alemorias rara la Uistoria de sa Vida (Par. 1818). 

Uoyd'a , the merchants’ and underwriter’s subscription rooms 
on the fit St floor of the London Exchange, so called from Lloyd’s 
coffee-house, formerly the head-quarters of underwriting. The 
underwriter’s association is managed by a committee of twelve. 
It is ia constant communication with agents ail over tlie world, 
who report arrivals and departures of siiips and casualties. 

• About 440,000,000 is annually insured here. The subscription 
varies with the different classes of members, Lloyd's List (founded 
1716, published daily since 1800}, contains the latest shipping 
news. Llmd's Re^er of British and Fort^ Shipping is an 


annual and valuable publication, issued at Lloyd’s Register Office 
of British and Foreign Shipping, 2 White Lion Court. The ad¬ 
mirable organisation of L.'s intelligence department has virtually 
made it ‘ the focus and centre of the worldi s sea-borne trade and 
commerce.’ Several kindred societies have been established on 
the Continent The Austrian Lloyd's was founded in Trieste in 
1833 by C. L. von Briick. It is the agency for the Mediterranean 
and Levant steamers ; and, in addition to the insurance business, 
has a literary or scientific department with printing and pub¬ 
lishing works. The journal Giomale del Lloyd Austriaee was 
begun in 1835. The North German Lloyd's (fford-detUscher 
Lloyd) at Bremen is important in connection with American 
steamers and emigration. See F, Martin's Jlislory of lAoydls 
and of Marine Insurance in Great Britain (Lond. 1876). 

LoacL {Coiitis), a genus of Telcostean fislies, belonging to the 
family Cyprinkhe or that of the carps. The body is somewhat 
long, and the .scales small. The skin has the power of secreting 
and exuding a glutinous .secretion, similar to that seen in tbe eels 
and blcnnies. The head is small, and the teeth arc deficient 'I'he 
common L. is tlie Cobitis barbatula of naturalists. Its average 
heiglit is 4 or 5 inches, and its colour is a greyish-yellow, varie¬ 
gated with brown. It is a bottom-feeder, and appears to subsist 
on worms and insect-larva:. The Scotch name of ‘ beardie’ and 
the specific name batbatula have reference to the barbules or fila¬ 
ments which depend from tlie mouth. Another species is the 
C, fossiiis or lake I.., found in many European lakes and rivers. 

Loading. Under the contract of affreightment, the ship- 
ma.stcr and owner arc bound to see that due preparation is made 
and care taken of the gooils in loading and unloading. Tack¬ 
ling must be supplied, suflicient to guard against injury. 

Loadstone, or Magnetic Iron Ore, a bkek coloured 
mineral having the com]io-.ilion Fe.i04, and possessing magnetic 
properties. Sec IKON and MacnetisM. 

Loam (Gcr. lehm, allied to lat. limas, and Eng. slime), 
is a vaiiety of soil consisting of from 20 to 50 P^r cent, 
of clay intimately mixed with sand, limestone, and organic 
matters. Such soils lack the tenacity of clay, are much more 
fertile than sand, and are peculiarly adapted in virtue of their 
loose texture fur the cultivation of crops. 

Loan. The Roman kw draws a distinction in the contract 
of Ty. between niutuuin and commodate; the former being ap¬ 
plied to the L. of subjects wliich are perishable, or which may 
lie estimated by weight, number, or measure; such as grain or 
fruit; the latter applies to a L. which must be individually re¬ 
turned to the owner, as a horse or a picture. In mutuum, if 
tlie subject be destroyed or injured, the loss falls on the bor¬ 
rower. In commodate, the pioperty remaining with the lender, 
loss or injury to the subject falls on him. See Borrowing. 

Loan Societies. 1 'hcsc arc regulated by the Acj 3 and 4^ 
Viet. c. 110. Persons desirous of forming a loan society, or who 
have formed one for making loans to the industrious ckssM, 
must have the rules certified by the barrister appointed to certify 
tlie rules of saving banks, 'i'he rules are to be entered in a book 
kept by the officer of the society. 

Loando. See Slo Paulo oa Loando. 

Loan'go, a slate of W. Africa, extending from the’Okanda 
or Ogowai river near the equator to llie river Congo. The euasC 
is low-lying and fertile, but is flanked by the terraced ranges of 
the Sierra Complida, rising out of vast forests. The government 
ib despotic, polygamy prevails, and the religion consists of rude 
superstitions. There is some trade in ivory, wax, palm oil, &c. 
In the towns and villages slight industries are carried on in 
basket-working, grass-cloth weaving, mat-dycing, and canoe¬ 
making.—L., the capiml, lies near L. Bay, 135 miles W. of the 
Congo, and has a pop. of 15,000. 

Loasa'cetD, or the Flowering Nettle Family, consists of 
about seventy known species of small shrubs or herbs, and some¬ 
times twining climbers, all restricted to the warm parts of 
America. Tlie order does not include any plants of special 
qualities beyond those possessing stinging hairs, but several 
have been broim-ht into cultivation for their showy flowers, such 
as species of Blumenbachia, Loasa, Jllairea. 

LB'bau (Wend, lubi, ‘ low-lying’), a town in the kingdom of 
Saxony, 12 miles E.S.E. of Bautzen by rail, has three churches, 
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a fine rathham, an iron tower (erected in 1854 on the Lobauer 
Bern), mineral baths, d7e*works, and a considerable trade in 
cloth, linen, hosiery, and ' L. diamond^’ a kind of rock crystals. 
Pop. (1875) 6226. 

Ziobelia, a gehus of Mrennial herbs, belonging to Campanu- 
laceee, and named after Mathias L’Obel, a Flemish botanist. It 
includes about aoo acknowledged species, widely spread over the 

r ater part of the globe, but chiefly abundant in N. America, 
Afrits^ and Australia. There are also several species within 
the tropics both in the New and in the Old World, but none 
in Northern Asia, and the few that reach Europe arc strictly 
Western or Mediterranean. The British flora contains two; 
one subaoueous in mountain lakes, the other limited to a single 
English locality. A considerable numlter are highly orn.a- 
mental, and are much cultivated both under glass and in the 
open air, as Z, eardinalis and Z. splendent, whilst Z. Erinus, a 
low-growing trailing species, is in high repute as a bedding plant. 
The acrid qualities of the genus are most strongly represented 
in Z. inflata, a N. American species sometimes called Indian 
tobacco, its flavour and the symptoms following its administra¬ 
tion, through the phases of violent vomiting, stupor, convulsions, 
and death, being somewhat similar to those eflected by tobacco 
in equivalent doses. An ether tincture is employed by the medi¬ 
cal faculty as an antispasmodic, and is in vogue among homceo- 
pathists. 

IionbOB Islands (Span. Mo, ‘a seal’), three islets in the 
Pacific Ocean, 12 miles off the coast of Pent, to which country 
they belong. Tltey abound with seals, and contain valuable de¬ 
posits of guano. 

Iiob'stor (Old Eng. hppestre; allied to the Lat. IcemtaT), a 
name given to various genera of Crustacea (q. v.), belonging to 
the onler Decapoda (q. v.), and to the section Maeroura (‘long 
tailed') of that order. The common L. (llomants ntarinul), 
the most familiar example of this group, attains the length of a 
fool or more, and is of a deep bluish black colour, finely mottled 
with lighter markings. Twenty segments or joints exist in the 
lobster’s l>ody; these being disposed so as to give six to the 
head, eight to the thorax or chest, and six to the abdomen. The 
head and chest are united, as in all crustacca, to form a cephalo- 
thorax. Every segment of the body bears appendages j those 
of the head being modified to form cycstalks, feelers, and jaws; 
those of the thorax to form walking-limbs, and maxillipedes or 
*jaw-feeb' The rudimentaiy feet belonging to the abdomen or 
tail, are used by the female for carrying the eggs. The female 
when laden with eggs—or ‘ in berry ’—has many thousands of 
developing eggs attached to the tail. The eggs are placed in tlu; 
position by the L. bending the tail so ns to receive the eggs as 
they pass from the generative apertures. The latter exist in the 
female at the base of the last pair of walking-legs; those of the 
male, at the base of the thiid pair of leg-s. The sexes may be 
distinguished thus: the male has the appendages of the first 
joint of the tall in the form of horny filaments ; the female, in the 
form of soft filaments. The young L. docs not undergo a metamor¬ 
phosis in passing from the egg to the adult state, like the young 
crab. Nearly allied to the comi - on L. is the spiny I.« {Palinu- 
rus riulgaris), also known as the sea crayfish, in svhich the claws 
and feet are smaller than in the L.; and the colour a purple 
brown fhottled with white spots. The shell be.ars many pro¬ 
minences and angularities. Both of these lobsters are captured 
in great quantities around the British'coasts; the spiny be¬ 
ing more common on the S. coasts of Britain. The Norway L. 
{Nephrops Plorvegicus) attains a length of 8 or 9 inches, and is 
of more slender make than the common L. It is of a beautiful 
light brown hue, mottled with bright red markings. See 
Dr. A. Wilson's Zoology (Edin. 1877). 

Xtob'worm {Arenicola piseatorum), a species of marine worms, 
belonging to the family Arenkolider, and to the order Enaniia, 
It is also known by the name of * Lug-worm,’ is much used by 
fishermen for bait, and is common around the British coasts. 
It burrows into the sand as the tide ebbs, passing the debris of 
its burrow through its body, and throwing out the material thus 
excavated on the surface of the sand in the form of the well- 
known rope-like coils. The I« resembles a large earth-worm, 
with a rounded and enlarged head-extremity. It has a few 
bristles along the sides of the body; and eyes and jaws, so pro¬ 
minently seen in some marine worms, are both wanting. ITic 
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colour is a dark-brown. The dlls occur in the form of thirteen 
tufted organs along the sides of the body. 

IrO'cal Autiiorlty is the Scotch nonun indiscriminately 
applicable to the sanitary local authorities of Scotland in districts 
whether rural or urban. According to the English Act of 1872, 
which is incorporated with the Consolidation Act of 1875, Eng¬ 
land is divided into districts called respectively (i) urban sanitary 
districts, and (2) rural sanitary districts, which are respectively 
subject to the jurisdiction of local authorities, callta urban 
sanitary authorities and rural sanitary authorities. It was 
also enacted, as regards urban sanitary authorities, that (i) the 
authority for boroughs constituted such either before or after the 
passing of the Act, should be the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 
acting by the council; (2) the Improvement Commissionen 
should be the authority of Improvement Act districts constituted 
such before the passing of tlie Public Health Act of 1872, and 
having no part of its area situated within a borough or local 
government district; and (3) the local board should administer 
the sanitary laws in local government districts, constituted such 
either before or after the passing of the Act, having no part of 
their areas situated within a borough, and not coincident in area 
with a borough or Improvement Act district. Improvement Act 
districts are those districts where commissioners by local Acts 
are entrusted with powers of town government and rating, llie 
English guardians of the unions are the sanitary rural autho¬ 
rities, as well as the administrators of the local poor law. 

By the 5lh section of the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, 
it was provided that (l) the town-council should be the L. A. to 
execute the Act in places within the jurisdiction of any town 
council, and not subject to the jurisdiction of police commis¬ 
sioners or trustees; and (2) the police commissioners or trustees 
exercising the functions of police commissioners under any 
general or local Act, should be the L. A. within the places sub¬ 
ject to their jurisdiction. By this provision the town councils of 
all royal and parliamentary burghs and the police commissioners 
of police burghs constitute, severally, the urban L. A. in Scot¬ 
land. The municipal authorities also of those urban districts 
which have by a looil Act provided for themselves a municipal 
government, are, in viitue of office, the I.. A. By the same Act 
the parochial boards of the parishes of Scotland arc the local 
authorities of their respective parishes, or of such parts thereof 
as are not under the jurisdiction of a town council, or police com¬ 
missioners, or trustees exercising the functions of police commis¬ 
sioners. The special duly of the I,. A. is the administration of 
the Public Health Acts, and the general supervision of all matters 
relating to the public health. See Manual of Public Health, by 
Michael, Corfieid, and Wanklyn, edited by Ernest Hart (Loud. 
1S74); and The Sanitary System of Scotland, by Sheriff Spens 
(Edin. 1876). 

l/ocha'ber Aze, an axe with a broad blade and long handle^ 
which was the old weapon of the Scotch Highlanders. 

Lock (Old Eng. loc), a well-known apparatus, used for 
fastening doors, drawers, &c., the essential part of which consists 
of a bolt intended to be shot backwards or forwards by means 
of a key. In some cases the bolt, when shot outwards, catches 
in a fixed staple; in others a staple enters the L., and is there 
retained by the bolt Every one is familiar with the nature of 
a key; the stem is called the shank, and the projecting pieces 
which throws the bolt, the bill or web. Tlte shank is either 
hollow or solid; when hollow, the key slips on to and rotates 
round a drill-pin fixed to the lock-plate, and when solid, the 
shank is carried a little beyond the web, and the upper part of 
the key-hole in the inside plate acts as a socket for it Solid 
shanked keys are only used in locks that open from either side. 

The invention of locks is ascribed to the Egyptians, and it is 
singular that the same form of door-L. used in Egypt upwards 
of 40C» years ago, as testified by sculpture on a temple at Kar- 
nac, still obtains in Egypt and Turkey, It is wholly made of 
wood. The construction and principle of action will be undei^ 
stood from the accompanying cut. The body of the L. is seen 
tita a ; b b\i the bolt with a horizontal slot for the passage of 
the key, and three vertical holes for the reception of as many 
headed pins, c, e, e, which drop from the upper part trf the body 
of the L. into the bolt, holding it fast, when pushed into its staple. 
To enable the bolt to be withdrawn,'the V^dd, n straight piece 
of wood with three p^ upon it corresponding in potnion to the 
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holes, U passed into the bolt-slot and pressed upwards. The 
pins are in this manner dislodged by the pegs of the key, which 

with the bolt may 

1 ——^——^ then be drawn back. 

■■■ M ■■ a The ancient locks 

BBEH of this style were 

FT"!-1 ""E® di- 

I "—"-^ mensions, and the 

._” figurative passage 

I I in Isaiah (xxii. 22), 

I...-!. ■ . ..I • the key of the 

a house of David will 

_ 1 lay upon his 

shoulder,’ probably 
Egyptian Lock. alludes to the man¬ 

ner of carrying, on 

account of its size and weight, a key of the above description. 
Locks similar to the Egyptian kind are in use in the Faroe 
Islands and Cornwall. 

In England the L. and key manufacture has its chief depart¬ 
ment in S. Staffordshire, where it has flourished since the 17th c. 
Wolverhampton, Willenhall, Wednesficld, Walsall, and neigh¬ 
bouring villages are each noted fur special varieties of locks. 
In the simplest and cheapest form of English L., the bolt is 
thiown by the web of the key acting in the ta/on or semi-circular 
recess cut in the centre of the lower .side of the bolt. At the 
end of the same side there are two notches with a convex junc¬ 
tion, and between tlK'se the bolt tiaveh on a stud, a rude .spring 
on the upper side Keeping the bolt in position when shut or ujieii. 
In such a L. no protection is afforded against moving the holt 
with any bent instrument. For this purpose wards, thin pieces 
of met.al fa.stened edgewise to the lock-plate in concentric form 
arounu the drill jiin or socket, arc intiuduced, and the web of 
the key is cut with corresponding clefts to pass them. The 
Romans seem to have used wards in their locks, and the intricacy 
of those of ini’diwval age is remarkable. Additional security is 
obtained by tl'.o use, in conjunction with fixed wards, of a mov¬ 
able lever or with a ]rrojecting pin which falls into one or 

other of tsvo notches cut on the upper side of the bolt, and pre¬ 
vents it Ijcing moved till the tumbler be raised by the key. The 
inventio,! of the siii de-iiimblcr L. occurred in the iSth c. In 
1778 f.:,-. Ui. ei pr ‘! .ced a I., with two tumblers which 
required to be raised t'-'-,i thcr to a certain height before the 
bolt could be >'o.d. 'I In t I, is the parent of the most secure 
English Kirks cjw made. The wards which were picsent in 
Barron’s J.. hwe been discarded, but his pi incipic of the many 
tumblers iias been retained, and, in the hands of Me.ssrs. Chubb 
and other T,.-makers ol world-wide celebrity, it has been con¬ 
siderably improved and modified, fn Ilarron’s L. a slot was 
made in the centre of the bolt for the passage of the two tumbler- 
pins, but in the improved tumbler-locks a single stump is fixed 
to the bolt, and a gating is cat at unequal heights in the tumblers 
which are pressed down by springs. As the bolt cannot be 
moved unless the gating of all the tumblers coincide, making a 
dear passage for the stump, the bitt of the key is necessarily cut 
into irregular steps to lilt the tumblers to different heights. 
When free to move, the bolt is thrown by the terminal steji of 
the key. Chubb’s detector L., the subject of several patents 
since 1818, contains a spring which renders inactive any tumbler 
that may raised too high in an attempt to pick the I.. This 
is instantly disclosed on an application of the proper key, and 
by simply turning the key as if to overlock the bolt, the tumbler 
comes into play again. Tumbler-locks admit of being enor¬ 
mously multiplied by varying the relative position of the 
tumblers, reducing the height at which the gating is placed, and 
fay using drill-pins of different diameters. Bramah’s l«, patented 
1784, is yet universally appreciated. Its peculiar feature is an 
inner rotating barrel with a stud at the back to throw the bolt, 
but which cannot be moved unless the sliders of different 
lengths, fitted in it, are adjusted to certain positions by slits in 
the key. A countless number of changes can be rung on the 
position of the sliders, and on this ground Mr. Bramah claimed 
that his L. could not be picked. It was long regarded as inviol¬ 
able, but in 1851, Mr. Hobbs, an American locksmith, .succecdeil 
in picking it, as well as the locks of Chubb and other makers. This 
(eat gave rise to a celebrated controversy by which English L.- 
makets greatly profited. For details of Mr. Hobbs and other 
American locks, Coterill’s and Mordan’s English locks on the 


Bramah principle, puzzle locks and the numerous other varieties, 
see Tomlinson’s manual on The Comtntetion of Leeks, and £. B. 
Denison’s (Sir E. Beckett) Locks (Edin. 1857) may be consult^ 
with advantage. See also an interesting P<^cr by Mr. Chubb in 
Trans, of the Institute of Civil JSngineers \i8si), and Mr. Price’s 
treatise on Safes, leeks, and Keys (1856). 

Lock, in internal navigation, is the part of a canal or river, 
included between two flomlgates, by means of which a vessel 
may be taken from a higher to a lower, or from a lower to 
a higher level. By opening the upper gate, the water in the L. 
is brought to the same level as the water in the higher part of 
the canal. After the vessel is floated into the L., the upper gate 
is closed, the water in the L. lowered till it corresponds in level 
with the water in the lower part of the canal, and the lower gate 
is then opened so as to allow the boat to pass over. The first 
locks were constructed at Venice in 1481. In the beginning of 
the 17th c. the French applied them with success in the con¬ 
struction of canals, which now became a useful means of internal 
communication. The gates of locks are now very generally 
opened and shut by hydraulic machinery. See Canai., Dock. 

Lock, in firearms, is the apparatus by which the powder is 
ignited. The earliest form was the matchlock, which first 
appeared towards the end of the 14th c., as an improvement 
upon tlie original method of lighting the powder in the touch- 
hole with a slow match held in the hand. The Numberg 
wheel-lock, which struck fire through the friction of a toothed 
wheel against a piece of flint or iron pyrites, was introduced in 
1517, and w.as a decided improvement; but both it and the 
.Spanish snaphaunce were superseded about 1690 by the flint-lock, 
which continued in gener-al use till the introduction of the per¬ 
cussion caps of the picsent century. The percussion lock has 
undergone various modifications, especially in the application of 
the principle to breech-loading arms. See Breecu-LOADINO 
Arsis, Gun, Firearms, &c. 

Locke, John, an English philosopher, was bom at Wrington, 
Somersetshire, 29th August 1632, educated at Winchester, and 
afterwaids obt.ained a leputation for learning at Oxford, specially 
studying |)hilosophy and physic. In 1665 he acted ns secretary 
to Sir Walter Vane, on a mission to the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg ; but dui ing the greater par t of his after life, though receiving 
several offers of diplomatic employment or church preferment, 
he remained a simple country gentleman, spending much of his 
leisure in the house of Lord Shaftesbury, whose life his medical 
skill had s.aved. In 1673 political persecution deprived him of 
a studentship at Oxford, and diove him to Holland, where was 
published the fiist of his admitable Letters on Toleration. He 
had no inconsiderable part in the secret preparations made in 
that country lor the action of the Whig leaders at home. Return¬ 
ing to England after the Revolul on, he twice occupied political 
posts for brief periods, but resigning all such duties on account 
of ill-hcalth in 1700, he lived in retirement with Sir Francis and 
Lady Masham, at Oates m Essex, where he ended an upright, 
noble life on the 281I1 October 1704. L, in his Lssayconcerning 
Jfuman Understanding —begun as early as 1670, published in 
1690—laid the foundation of modem empiricism and materialism. 
Aroused to inquiry by the writings of Descartes, he was not 
long in liecoming dissatisfied with that philosopher’s conclusions. 
Descartes maintained the mind to be a thinking being independent 
of anything material: L. would almost grudge it the name of a 
faculty, a mere capacity for receiving sensations. His position ia 
indicated in the well-known words, NikU est in intelleetu quod nan 
fuent in sensu, to which the equally celebrated rejoinder of 
Leibniz was— Nisi intellectns ipse. For L. there are no innate 
ideas: the appeal to universality as proving the existence of such 
is vain, for no principle indubitably admitted true by all has yet 
been discovered. If an idea be innate, the mind must recognise 
it ,* but does a child recognise, for instance, that * it is impossible 
for a thing to be and not to be ? ’ 'I'lie mind is originally a blank 
sheet, wherein experience writes all we know. It gains all its 
ideas by means of sensation or reflection —either through percep¬ 
tion of external objects by the special senses or by bestowing atten¬ 
tion on its own internal operations. Simple ideas are received 
from tlscwhci: by a single sense (e.g., the idea of sound), by 
several senses {e^., extension), by reflection (e.^., idea of will), 
or by sensation and reflection together (r.^, idea of unity). Com¬ 
plex ideas are combinations of simple. The qualities of external 
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OMiy qualities. To tins clam bdong wlour, wand, See. The notion 


in certain fixed combinations. L. held ideas to be the only things 
immediately known, but the correspondence of these with ex> 
temal realities he failed to establish; for to be consistent with 
himself, he was bound to deny the jpossibility of comparison. 
By, his preference for subjective reality over objective, it can 
easily be seen how he made way for the idealism of Berkley, 
and the scepticism of Hume. Of L.’s other writings the most 
considerable are Tuatiset of Ciuil Governments, Thoughts Con- 
eeming Education, Reasonableness of Christianity, Examination 
of Malebranchis Opinion that we see all things in God, A Dis¬ 
course of Miracles, Memoirs of Lord Shaftesbury, Of the Conduct 
of the Ustderstanding, supplementary to the Essay, and several 
vindications of his system from attacks of contemporaries, not¬ 
ably those of Bishop Stillingfleet. Several editions of L.’s works 
have been published; the best is that in lo vols. (Lond. i8oi 
and tSia). Lord King, a descendant of L.’s sister, wrote a life 
of the philosopher from the family papers (Lond. 1E29 ; new 
ed. 1855), but the first complete biogiaphy is that by H. IL Foz 
Bourne (2 vols. Lond. 1876}. 

Iiocked-Jsw. Sec Tetanus. 

' IiQck'erbie {’the town of Loki,’ a memorial of a Danish 
occupancy), a market-town of Scotland, in Dumfriesshire, and a j 
junction on the Caledonian Railway, 10 miles of Dum¬ 

fries. It has the largest and latest lamb fair in Scotland (second 
Thursday in August), at which as many as 40,000 lambs arc 
occasionally on show. A weekly market is held on Thursday, 
j Pop. (1871) i960. 

I Lockliart, John Oibson, an English author, was bom in 
I the manse of Cambusnethan, Lanarkshire, 1794. Educated at 
Glasgow university, he obtained a Snell Exhibition, took first- 
class honours at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1813, and was called 
to the Scotch Bar m 1816. At the bar he failed, and on the 
j institution oi Slachwood’s Magazine, he joined the rank of con- 
' tributois, writing wittily and wickedly on a variety of subjects. 
In 1820 he married Sir Walter Scott’s eldest daughter. He 
wrote, along with Professor Wilson, PeteAs iMters to his 
Kinsfolk, which give lively pictures of society of his time. In 
1821 appeared his novel of Valerius, a Roman story, one of 
the finest of its class in English litenature; in 1822 Adam Blair-, 
in 1S23 Reginald Dalton, and his spirited translation of Anderf ! 
Spanish Ballads. In 1825 he undertook the editorship of the 
t^arterly Remao, into which his pen distilled bitterness for many 
years. His great work, the Life of Scott (7 vols. 1837-39), 
written with delicacy and accuracy, will live when people have 
forgotten tjuit he had anything to do with politics. His other 
works axe'Matthew Wald, a novel (1824), A Life of Bums for 
Constable’s Miscellany (1828; sth ed. 1854), and A life of 
Napoleon (1S29). He died at Abbotsford, 25th Novemlrer 1S54, 

L. was highly cultured, and lit<- ary ardour sometimes flaslied 
with rare brilliancy; but an unbr.died passion for satire narrowed 
the range of his sympathies, and repressed the action alike of his 
imagination and his intellect. .See Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie’s 
Memoir of J. G, L,, prefixed to an edition of the Nodes Am- 
brosiana (New York, 1855). 

Itock'port, a city of New York, U.S., on the New York 
Central l^ilway and the Erie Canal, 18 miles from Niagara Falls 
end 8 from Lake Ontario. It is named from its double tier of 
five canal locks, by which boats arc passed up and down the 
‘ mountain ridge,’ a height of 60 feet. L. has a laige trade in 
grain and fruit ($1,750,000 worth yearly of apples alone), and 
manufactures of ‘holly waterworks,’ engines, steam-dr^ges, 
lathes, patent medicines, &c. Near it are large quarries of blue 
limestone. There are three daily and six weekly (one German) 
newspapers. Pop. (1870) 12,426. 

Look'yer, Josepk ITonnan, I'Jt.S., a living astronomer 
Md spcctroscopist, was born at Rugby, May 17, 1836. In 1857 
Immter^ the War Office, and in 1870 was appointed Secretary 
of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
.r^ciment of Science. In 1869 be became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; from which he received in 1874 the Rumford 
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i of a total eclipse, which L.proposed'in 1866 tad applied in 1868. 
. His chief works are Elementary Lessens iss Astremmyt Cesdfi- 
\ buttons to Solar Physics (1873) > Spectruseepe astd its Applications 
•, Primer of Astrmomy He has besides published 

I various papers and memoirs, and b the editor of Nature. 

[ Iioele, he, a frontier town of Switzerland, canton of Neu* 
chdtel, 38 miles N.N.E. of Lausanne, and 6 miles S.W. of La 
j Chaux de Fonds by rail, has a very large manufacture of watchffi. 
. Pop. (1870) 10,333. 

I Lo'eri, a people of ancient Hellas, divided into the three 
I tribes of the L. Ozolae, dwelling to the N. of the Gulf of Corinth, 

■ and the L. Epicnemidii and L. Opuntii, on the shores of the 
i Eubccan Sea. The two last claimed to be Autochthons, and are 
mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 527-535); the L Ozolm first appear 
! in history during the Peloponnesian War, but are believed to 
' have founded L. Eiuzephyrii (683 B.C.), a town of Magna Grsecia, 
on the S.E. coast of the firuttian pcninsul.-i, 13 miles N. of the 
promontory of Zephyrium (Capo di Bruzzano), and 4 miles from 
llie modern Gerace (q. v.). This city, famous as possessing the 
first written code of laws in that of Zaleucus (circa 660 B.C.), 
after a long alliance with Syracuse against Rhegium, submitted to 
Rome in the e.arly jiart of the 31! c. D.C., but icvulting to Han¬ 
nibal (215) w.is not recovered l>y the Romans until 205. It 
existed as a civitas as late as the reign of Valenlinian II. (A.I>. 
375 392), and was piobably destroyed by the Vandak in the 
5 th c. 

Lo'ous, in geometry, is the curve descriiicd liy a point, or the 
•surface generated by a line, moving in a given manner. Thus, 
if a point move so tliat its distance from two given points is 
the samc, it describes a right line, wliich bisects perpendicularly 
the line joining the two fixed points. Similarly the ellipse is 
the L. _of a point, the sum of whose distances from two fixed 
|)oints is constant; and tlic hyperboloid of one sheet the L. of a 
right Ime whicli rests upon three fixed lines. 

Lo'ous Delic'ti, an expression of criminal law, denoting the 
place wlierc a crime was committed. 

Lo'ous Poeniteu'ties, a legal phrase denoting the time al¬ 
lowed to withdraw from a bargain. The geneiiii rule of Jaw 
is tliat both parties arc legally bound at the same time; and 
that, until the contract is fiiually ratified, either may retract. 
This rule may, however, be modified by Rei Interventus. 

Lo'cust (Locusta), a well-known genus of Orthopterous in¬ 
sects, having simple and short antennae, large wings and 
wing-covers, and no projecting ovipositor. They have been 
noted from the most remote antiquity for their powers of destroy¬ 
ing vegetation. The most familiar form is the Migratoiy L. 
(L. migratoria), attaining a length of 2 or 2j inches, and which 
occurs in S. Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, but especially in S. 
Africa. _ Vast multitudes of these insects pass over large.areas, 
dcva.stating the districts, and con- j 

suming the entire vegetation. They V\ ^ 

possess great powers of flight, and \ 

as the hinder legs are very long, 
they are able to take leaps of con- ' ; < " 

, siderable extent In the mouth, 1 ; 

I mandibles, and maxilla:, or larger 
and smaller jaws, adapted for mt- I .1 

ing, occur. Locusts undergo an f 1 

incomplete metamorphosis, the || 1 

young coming from the egg in a ^ 

form closely resembling that of the ~ 

perfect insect—this latter fact pos- 
sessing a distinct bearing upon their 
rapid increa,se and development The I.oeu»t 
natives of S. Africa light latge fires during the i%fat of locuftit 
and tlius contrive to obtain great quantities of them, as they fall 
to the ground stifled by the smoke and heat The young locusts, 
destitute of wings, are able to march swiftly over a large dktrlet, 
and cross small streams, and deep trencher on the bodin cJ theii 
drowned neighbours. Gordon Gumming, in speakii^; of die L., 
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Iioeiuit XiW applied in dififerant coontrie* to wioiu dit> 
tinct epeaei of Leguminosse. The carob tree of the Mediter¬ 
ranean r^on (Ceratmia Siiiqm) bean the name from its being 
snpposed to be the Mocusts* nsed br St John as his wilderness 
food, this supposition imparting also the further name of St 
John’s Bread. It is a smdl tree of 20 to 30 feet, with pale red 
wood, yellow flowers, and pods containing much sweet mucilage; 
thev are now used largely as food for domestic animals, and are 
sold in small shops as sweets for children. The L. T. of the W. 
Indies [Hynufuea Courbarti), was so called by the early Spanish 
voyagers from a fancied likeness of fruit to the above. It grows 
to a colossal size, is of remarkable longevity, and yields excellent 
timber as regards hardness and weight. The seeds of the woody 
legume are enclosed in a sweet mealy pulp much relished by the 
natives. Tire false acacia (Robinia Rseud-Aiacia) is the L. T, of 

N. America. It was early introduced into Kurope, and in parts 
of the Continent is now as wild-looking as its ally the native 
laburnum. It is one of the best trees for improving poor ground. 
The strong, bard, and durable wood is useful for a variety of 
purposes, as axle-trees, tree-nails, for turning, &c. The Honey 
L. T. of America is a Gleditschia. It is also known as the 
Sweet L. and Black L. It is a native of the Alleghany valleys 
and the basin of the Mississippi, reaches a height of 75 feet, and 
has small greenish spiked flowers. 'I'he seeds arc surrounded 
with a sweet pulp, f.o.n which sugar has been made. 

ZiOcio (Irons the verb to ‘ lead ; ’ the form is .also seen in lode- 
stone and tii'kstar), a technical niinitig term for a metalliferous 
mineral vein. 

Loddve' (anc. Luteva), a town of France, department of 
Herauit, to miles W.N.W. oi' Montpellier by rail, has manufac¬ 
tures of cloth, ropes, soap, &c., and a trade in wood, wines, dye- 
stnflk, and wool. L. is the birthplace of Cardinal Fleury. I’op. 
(18721 S791. 

Lodged, in Heraldry, is applied to an animal of the chase, 
like cout.hant to a beast of prey, to signify lliat it is lyin^ d<ntm. 

Lodo'Vra onr! Lodging Houses. 14 and 15 Viet. c. 34 
is by the j,i ...- I'-ie ■ encourage llie estaldishment of well- 
ordered ’origiiig liou'c.i ;or the hibouiiiig classes.’ With the 
apfiroval of ' jccrcl.uy of Stale, it may be adopted by any 

f iarish li.-.uing “ po|)id.'.',onof 10,000. The Act provides for tlie 
evyitig of 1.,'os tor llic construction of L. 11 ., and for the con¬ 
stitution of cciuiuils and conimitisioners. A Common Ledgiiit;\i. 
defined 1 )\ llie Act to be a house (not being a licensed victualler’s) 
let wholly or in part at a rent not cxcecthiig 3s. Od. per week. 
The keriJcrs of these must register lliem, ami they are lialilc to 
be inspected by an officer of the Hoard of Health. The law of 
Landlord an d Tenant (q. v.) applies generally to the relation¬ 
ship of householder and lodger. Tiic furniture of any room let 
as a lodging is hired by the lodger. Sec I liKlNC, 

Lodg'ing-Money, an allowance made to .soldiers in certain 
cases in lieu of bariack-accoromodation. Tlie amount paid in tiiis 
way in 1876 was /^So,ooo lor the regular, and ;£^90,ooo for the 
reserve forces. 

Lo'di (a corruption of the Rom. Laus Pompda), a town of 
Italy, province of Milan, on the Adda, 20 miles S.E. of Milan 
by rail. It has a cathedral of the 12th c., other churches, rich in 
marbles, frescoes, and wood-carvings, industries in majolica, silks, 
linens, &c., and a great trade in I’-rmc-san cheese. Pop. (1S74) 
I9,o8& After the passage of the long narrow bridge of 1 -, under 
full fire of the Austrian batteries, Napoleon won the memorabie 
victory that secured him the possession of Lombardy, loth May 
1796. 

Lo'di, the name of the Mohammedan dynasty that preceded 
the Moguls at Delhi. It was of Afghan origin, and had pre¬ 
viously established itself at lAhore in the Punj.nib. In 1450, 
Belol L. drove the last of the Sayyids from Delhi; his brother 
conquered Behar; but his son, Ibrahim, was completely defeated 
and killed at the first battle of Paniput, in 1526, by Baber, the 
(ounder of the Mogul Empire. 

liOdK’ (Russ. ladsi), a town of Russia, government of Petro- 
kov, 87 miles S.W. of Witsaw by rail, t^ed the 'Manchester 
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, cloth. Upwards of 15,000 opexs^wsa |ui« ..e^lojred iv both 
manulaetuTH. Fllb yean 1^ L. l»d only a &w hsadiSd in¬ 
habitants ; in 1870 Its pop. was 34,338. 

Lcesn' (Ger. ISss, from ISttn, 'toloosen ’}, a flnviatile dnosit 
of fine arenaceous calcareous clay. The L. of the Rhine 
vaUcy may be taken os a typical example. It is a yellowish grey 
unstratifiM loam, attaining in some places a thickness of seversu 
hundred feet, and abounding in terrestrial and freshwater shdls. 
Similar deposits arc found in the valleys of other great rivers in 
Europe,_ and the fine powdery structure of the L., which lenden 
it very liable to be washed away, indicates that the whole valleys 
must have been covered with still water. It is more recent 
than any other rock in its neighbourhood, and near Basel caps 
hills 1200 feet above the sea. The central portions of Europe 
must then have been depressed at a comparatively recent geo¬ 
logical period; and as tlie land rose, the L. became uncovered, 
and subsequently deeply cut by the riveis which now flow 
tlirough the valleys. Consequently tliesc L. dejiosits form in 
many places high banks on both sides of rivers. L. deposits 
fill the lower valleys of the Nile, Mississippi, and Missouri. 

Lofo'ten, less correctly Lofo'den, the largest group of 
islands belonging to Norway, slretclies 140 miles along the coast 
ol Norway, Iroiii which it is separated by the Vestljord. The 
surface is wild, with sharp cliiL, here forming frighilul lireakers 
on the shore, tlieie toweling in jagged peaks to the snow-line. 
Area, 212 sq. miles; poji. (1S75) 22,000 (including Vcsicraalen 
giotip). Owing to tile cold climate, which changes little from 
summer to winter, trees are scaice, and tillage is only possible in 
a few spots. Cattle keeping is moie successful, but the shoals of 
cod that yearly (especially in February and March) spawn on the 
coasts are the chief source of livrliluiod. Over 4000 boats and 
20,000 men are etn)doyed in fishing. The average yield is 
20,000,000 fish, WOltil ; 4220 , 000 . 

Log is the apparatus used at sea for determining the rate of 
a slop's progress. It consists of a sector-shaped piece of wood, 
of 5 SIX inches radius and a quarter of an mcli thick, loaded 
round tlic rim so as to float pet pcndicularly with about two- 
thirds of its mass immersed, ami its apex pointing upwards. 

To it is fastened one end of the lo^-line, wliieh is wound 
round a reel in the stem pait of the ship. When about to be 
used, llie I., is flung overboaui, and the length of line run out 
in a given time observed. This length is measured by knots 
placed along tlie line at such distauees from each oilier that the 
number run out in iialf a iiiimite gives at once the nautical miles 
or knots ])er lioiir. A sliip’s /..-book is the journal in wbicli llie 
various ])ari ieiilars regarding tlie vessel’s progress, latitude, 
longitude, &c , are entered as often as they arc ascertained. 

Lo'gan, John, was liom .t Soutra, Midlotliian, in 1748. 
Alter studying at Edmburgli University, he became for a time 
tutor in the family of tlie Siiicl.iiis of Ulbster. In 1770 he 
edited the jxicnis of his friend Midiael Biucc, then three years 
dead, adding to these several oiigiiial compositions. One of the 
poems in the volume was the well-kiiowii Ode to the Cuckoo, 
claimed by L., but by not a few ascribed to Bruce (q. v.). In 
1774 L. was apiiointed minister of South latilh church. This 
charge he labouted in for many years with much success, preach¬ 
ing sermons whose effect, when ultimately edited and published j 
by Blair (2 vols. 1790; 51b cd. IS07), was astonishing. In 1781 
he produced his Poems and Elements of the Philosophy of His¬ 
tory, ami three years later a tragedy entitled Runnimede, which 
failed on tlic boards of the Edinliurgh tlieatre. In London, 
wliiilicr he liad gone to carry on literary work, he died, 28lh 
December 178S. L. was a graceful and natural poet, and the 
finest sermon writer among the Scottish clergy of the l8th c. 

Logan, Sir 'William Edmond, a celebrated Canadian 
geologist, was born at Montre.il, 23d April 1798. He graduated 
at Edinburgh, and in 1818 went to London, where he entered the 
bank of his uncle. In 1829 he became director of copper- 
smelting works at Swansea, Glamorganshire, where he soon 
began to direct his study to geology. His researches among the 
coalfields attracted tlie attention of De la Beche, at that time 
the director of the English Geological .Survey. In 1841 L. 
returned to Canada, and upon the fomtaiion of the Canadian 
Geological Survey was nominated its director. He began ope- 
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ntiont in 1843^ and by bis subsequent researches, especially 
among die 'anaent Laurendan .deposits, established a world¬ 
wide reputation ns a geologist. At the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
he was presented with a gold medal, and the succeeding year 
was made a knight L. died at Castle Malgwyn in Pembroke¬ 
shire^ June 22, 1875. 

Loganla'eee, a small natural order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of a heterc^eneous group of trees, shrubs, and herbs, 
ranging over the tropical regions of the New as well as of the 
Old World, with a few extra-tropical species in the southern 
hemisphere and in N. America. The species number nearly 
200, several of which are highly poisonous. See Strvchnos, 
Nux Vomica, Ignatius’ Bean, Woorau, and Ui-as. 

Log'aritliin. The L. of a given number is the power to which 
another given number must be raised in order that it may equal 
the former. Thus in the equ.ation N-’aj, x is the L. of N to 
base a. By changing a, we change the value of the L. of the 
same N, and pass to a new system of logarithms with the new 
wine of a for its base. Whatever the system, the L. of its b.sse 
is unity, since 0 = 0'; and this is the definition of the base. 
For instance, let us take <1 = 2. Then from 1=2*, 2 = 2*, 
4=2’, 8=2*, i 6=2«, & c ., we obtain at once o=log. i, i =log. 2, 
2 = log. 4, 3 = log. 8, 4 = log. 16, &c. In this way we may 
construct a rough table of logaiitlims, which evidently increase 
in arithmetical progression as tlie numbers increase in geometri¬ 
cal progression. Thus writing the natural numbers in a line, 
we may set nndcmeatli tliem the numbers of which, according 
to our present system, they are the logarithms:— 

log. o I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

num. I 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 

These of course give the logarithms of a very few of the 
numbers; but they will be sufficient to indicate the practical 
value of logarithmic tables. All we can determine about tlie L. 
of any other number not in the lower line is between what wliole 
numbers it lies. For instance the L. of 29 must be somewhere iie- 
tween4and 5, theL. of 1000 somewhere between 9 and 10. The 
great value of logarithms lies in thcirfollowing properties; by their 
means we substitute addition for intiiiiplicalion, subtraction for 
division, multiplication for involution, and division forevolution. 
For example, it is required to multiply 16 by 32. From one table 
we get tlie logarithms I4 and 5} ol these numbers, then run one 
eye along the line of logarithms till we find the number {9) which 
equals the sum of tliese. Under 9 we find its corresponding 
number SI2, wliicli is therefore the product of 16 and 32. The 
various properties of logariiliins are simple deductions from the 
law of indices, and may be generally proved thus. Let = a«», 
N =e o", or m — log. M, « = log. At to base a. Then M v. N 
= O'* X «» = «■»« + » or (w + ff) = log. (,M X N ); M-¥ N = 
cm-n or {m - «) = log. {M -r N ); MP = o'" x «« x o« to / 
times = apm^otpin = log. (A/)A To all bases, log. 1=0 since 
generally i = 00; and log o = — oe. 

The theory of logarithms, and the methods for finding numeri¬ 
cal values to any given base, depend upon the expressing of a* in 
a convergent series of convergent' owers of x. This series is as 
follows— 

^ Aix» A*x* ^ 

ax = 1 + Ax -p +'P2~3^"^ . ■ . . 

where A is some determinate function of o. To find it, put 


= I + I + 7 :v+ v:?nr+* . . .=f suppose a fixed finite 

quantity. Hence a or A = log. a to base e. This base e, 
wltose value is 2718281 to the sixth decimal place, is the base of 
the natural system of logarithms. This system is also known 
as the Napierian, from the name of the discoverer and first tabu¬ 
lator of logarithms, Napier of Merchiston, near Edinburgh. It 
is the system which occurs constantly in the higher analysis ; but 
as a system for calculation it is inconvenient. Our common 
logaritlimic tables are constructed upon the system whose base is 
10; so that 2 = Ic^. 100, 3 » log. 1000, and so on. The formula 
g:iven above for ax may be written 

n*=l+*log.«.h*li^+^^i2^+ ... 

I‘2 I’2‘3 

irliere, it is understood, log.«Is calculated to base e. From thu 
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series we can find the number of a given I*, provided we know 
the Napierian L of the base. Given the number to find the L. 
requires another formula, which is easily proved, and may be 
found in any ordinary text book of slgebrau It is 

2345 ^ 

where M is the modulus of the system. In the Napierian 
^stem it is unity; and for any other, is the reciprocal of 
the Napierian L. of the base. The Ugarithmic curat is a 
transcendental curve having the general equation x a tv. The 

logarithmic spiral has the polar equation r^t. It has several 
remarkable properties, and is interesting as being the path which 
would be pursued by a body under the action of a central force 
varying inversely as the cube of the distance. 

IiOggia (Ital. ‘lodge,’ Fr. logt) a term applied, in Italian 
architecture, to a vaulted hall open on several sides, like the L. 
dc' ISanchi in Genoa or the L. de’ lAnzi in Florence; to an open 
arcade along the side of a building, as the L. of the Vatican, 
adorned with the pictures of Raphael; or to a Belvedere (q. v.) 
built upon a fiat roof. 

Iiog'ic is the science of inference. Knowledge divides itself 
into two parts :—fiist, a part discovered immediately by direct 
consciousness ; seconil, an indirectly known part, reached by 
proofs and reasons. With this second and larger part L. has to 
do. Inference is carried on by means of three statements, each 
of which contains two names and the verb ‘is.’ The names, or 
terms, coupled by the veil), make a proposition ; and three pro¬ 
positions make an argument, or syllogism. These three italicised 
words indicate tlie ])arts of logical doctrine. If the process of 
inference consist in compiuring two or more general jiropositions 
synilictically, and thus forming a third proposition or conclusion 
of less general import, it is named deductive leasoriing; but if 
the process be one of generalisation, a passing from individual facts 
to laws, it is then named inductive reasoning. As having to do 
with the forms of reasoning upon every subject, L. has been 
defined as ‘ the science ot sciences,’ and the ‘ art of arts.’ It is 
not merely speculative but practical; it teaches the true value of 
words, guarding against ambiguities of thought and expression, 
especially ptoving serviccahle in tlie exposure of all fallacies. 
The father of 1 » is undoubtedly Aiistollc. Ills six treatises 
entitled the Organon discuss wliat is now called formal L. 
under the name of Analytic, and applied L. under the name of 
Dialectic. The term ‘L.’was not applied to the contents of 
these books till five hundred years after Aristotle’s death. Sec 
Deduction, Induction, Syllogism, &c, 

ZiOgog'rapbers (Gr. logographoi, ‘ prose writers') was a 
name given by I'hucydides to the early Greek historians from 
Cadmus of Miletus to Herodotus, and afterwards applied 
generally to the old chroniclers before Herodotus. The L. 
translated into unnietrical language the legends, genealogies, 
Ihcogonics, and mythological fables of the Epic poets. These 
rude beginnings of historical writing displayed no logical 
connection, and were compiled less with a view to state truth 
than to give pleasure. The word meant also ‘ writing speeches,' 
and was applied, generally as a term of reproach, to those who 
lived by writing speeches for otliers to deliver. In Loitin, it 
was applied to ‘ an accountant,’ and logography is a method of 

{ >rinting in wliicb a type represents a word, instead of fonning ft 
etter. 

liOgoma'nia, or DieeaBo of the Faculty of X<angaage. 
It frequently happens, in connection with cerebral lesions, that, 
although the ideas are clear and distinct, and the faculty ot 
speech but slightly impaired, it is impossible to represent the 
ideas in words by their appropriate symbols. A panent, suffer¬ 
ing from hemiplegia, understood thoroughly the nature of the 
questions asked, and tlie appropriate answers, and was able to 
articulate 'yes’ and ‘ no’ distinctly, but could not represent the 
idea by its appropriate symbol. Sometimes L, seems to depend 
on a defect in memory, variously represented In some cases 
the defect is in regard to names or dates, in others to substan¬ 
tives, or to parts of words. Cerebral lesions, as the residt of 
fever, or oiganic disease of the brain, may so affect tlw memoif' 
as to obliterate acquired languages, and it occasionally liapf«ns 
that the foreign or acquired uuiguage is used with greater fluency 
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than the native language. Cases of trae L, are extremely tare, 
and they depend more frequently on functional disorder tran on 
organic disease. 

IiOg'oa (Gr. ‘word*). After the Captivity, the Jews finally 
abandoning their tendency to lapse into Polytheism and also 
their anthropomorphic notions about Jehovah, came to regard 
him as a pure, pervading spirit, between whom and the material 
universe there could be no direct contact Hence in interpret¬ 
ing their old books, they began to personify his attributes as the 
instruments of this contact God made the world, and com¬ 
muned with men by his Wortl (Memra), by his Angel or Messen¬ 
ger, by his Wisdom [ff. Prov. viii. 22-31). The Law was 
delivered ‘by the disposition of angels’ iff. Acts vii. 53), or by 
one, the angel of the Law iff. Gal. iii. 19), but tire ordinary re¬ 
presentative of God was the Memra or Livine Word. Mean¬ 
while, according to Plato, the universe, which was the expression 
of the idea of God, was not fashioned by the sunremc thinker, 
but by his active thought, the L., the Demiurge (q. v.). And 
while the Hebrew teaching proper held by the personification 
of the Divine Wisdom, the Greek conception of the L., ns a 
subordinate deity, was incorporated with Hebrew thought at 
Alexandria, especially by Philo (q. v.). In the Platonic L. 
Philo found the means of reconciling the Jewish Senptures with 
Gentile philosophy, toning down the Pantheistic conception 
of Gcd field by the latter, and explaining away the narratives 
of the former, in which God is repiesented in foim, thought, 
and action as a man. The L., according to Philo, was ‘a 
second or delegated God,’ ‘the first-born son of the Eternal 
Father,’ ‘the exi'icss image of his pcisoii,’ ‘the word of God by 
whom the wc.ild was made.’ There was, however, another cur¬ 
rent of thought among the Jews at this time, and that was the 
expectation of the Messiah (q. v.). At first this took the foim 
sim|>ly (i) of the hope of entire deliverance from all foreign 
dominion, and the restoratirn of the nation to the position of 
power and prospeiity which it enjoyed in the golden age of the 
reign of David. With the more spiritual-minded— e.g., the 
Essenes—the expectation took (2) the form of looking for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi, that the Lord himself 
would come to establish his kingdom ; while the Philonic school 
(3) identified it wdh the 1- idea. 'I'hese different forms of the 
Messi .ii'i' e\pect;.!ions are traceable in the four Gospels. Tlie 
first two pc .I'.le 111' three Gospels, and the third pervades 
the .''oi”'t'i, being most distinctly expressed in the introduction. 
Only tin- w > noes a ctep beyond Philo, and identifies the 
Divine Woio with Jc us of Nazareth : iii him ‘the Word was 
made flesh' (John i. 14). See Milman's Jlist. of Chrisiianily 
(1840), Hunt's lissay on Pantheism, Works of Philo, Uryant’s 
Philo-Ju.twns Liddon's Bampton Lectures (1867). 

Xaogro'uo, a town of Spain, capital of a province of the same 
name on the Ebro, 60 miles K.N.E. of Burgos by rail. It is well 
built, has a theatre, several educational and literary institutions, 
and a brisk trade in wine, olive oil, and fruits. Pop. 11,239. 
L. is the Julia Briga of the Romans. 

Log'wood, the wood of Ilamatoxylon (Gr. ‘ blood-wood ’) 
Campeckianum, lielonging to tlie natural order Leguminosa. It 
is the most valuable and extensively used dyewood of commerce, 
and is obtained from the W. Indian islands and Central America. 
The tree attains a height of from 20 to 40 feet, with a diameter 
of l8 inches, but as only the heart-wood is of value for tinctorial 
purposes, the billets imported are about 3 feet long, and 6 to S 
inches in diameter. The hcart-wootl is exceedingly hard and 
dense, having a deep brown, but when freshly cut a bright red 
colour. In order to extract its tinctorial principle the wood is 
chipped or rasped down by powerful machinery. The colouring 
matter—Msematoxylin—is readily extracted either by alcohol or 
by boiling water. The infusion, obtained witli boiling water, ha.s 
a fine deep purplish-red colour, which may be varied by treatment 
either with acids or alkalines. L. is chiefly employed in calico 
printing, in which with appropriate moidants it yields a great 
number of shades of red, violet, lilac, grey, and a fine velvety 
black. It is also used in the dyeing of silk and wool, and Ixith 
on.4u;connt of its cheapness and the ease with which it can be 
worked, it is a favourite material with dyers. L. is also used in 
4 he manufacture of ink, both black and red. 

iltdicinal Proxies of L. —L. is a mild, uninitating astrin¬ 
gent, and is used in cases of atonic dyspepsia, passive hsemoR- 


hages, chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery. Duoetion of L. is given 
in doses of firom I to 2 oz., and the actraet in 10 to 30 grains. 

'Lolu^agg'a, a small town in Giota Nagpur, Bengal, Bri¬ 
tish India, 113 miles N.W. of Calcutta, has given its name to 
the district of L., which has an area of 12,044 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 1,237,123. The chief town is Ranchi, with a military 
cantonment at Doninda—the home of the hill tribes of Coles 
and Oraons, who have formerly given trouble. There are two 
tea plantations and some coal-mining. The only manufacture 
is .shell-lac and lac-dye ; the staple crop is rice. The Anglican 
and German misi>ions h.-id obtained 27,511 converts in 1874. 

laoigny, a village of France, department of Eure-et-Loir, 
18 miles N.W. of Orleans, wa-s the scene of a defeat of the left 
wing of the French army of the Loire, after severe fighting, by 
the Grand Duke of Meckleiibuig, commander of the right wing 
of the army of Prince Friediich Karl, 2d December 1870. 

Loire (the Liger of the Romans), the largest purely French 
river, rises in the Cevennes, flows N.W. and W. tlirough the 
centre of France to tlie Bay of Biscay, receiving from the right 
the Loir, and from the left the Allier, Cher, Indre, and Vienne. 

It is 700 miles long, has a rapid course, and is navigable for 450 
miles. Shifting sandbanks, shallowness in summer and ice in 
winter, retard the navigation, and its lower course is provided 
with high embankments and a lateral canal (since 1838) to guard 
against inundations. The basin of tlie L, comprises one-fourth 
ot ‘ the gaiden of France.’ The river put a check to the German 
operation.s, ainl formed the basis of the French army to the close 
of the war of 1S70-71. 

Loire, a dcjiartment in the .S.E. of France, bounded N. by 
Saone-cl-I.. and Allier, S. by Ilautc-L. and Ardeche, E. by 
Rhone, and W. by Puy-de-D6me. Area, 1838 sq. miles; pop. 
(1S72) 550,611. It is traversed from S. to N. by llic L. and by 
tlie Paris-k-Agen Railw.iy, is w.itered in the W. by the Lignon, 
and touches llic Rlume iii the S.K Bordered on the N.E. by 
the Monts dn I.yonnais, and on the S.W. by the Monts du 
Porez, it has extensive iion and lead mines, and the richest coal¬ 
fields of P’lance. There are also quariies of marble, porphyry, 
granite, and flint, and manufactories of silks, iron, and steel wares, 
flint-glass, &c. Some 355,000 hectolitres of wine are annually 
produced, almost entirely in the region of the Rh&ne, Of many 
mineral springs tlie iliicf arc at St. Allian, Monlbrison, Sail-les- 
B.ains, aiul Ruanne. The chief town is Si. Etienne, 

Loire, Haute, a central depaitment of France, bounded N, 
l>y Puy dc Dome and J^uirc, S.E, by Ardeche, .S.W. by Lozire, 
and W. by Cantal. Area, 1917 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 308,732, 
The .surface is broken by three volcanic oflslioots of the Cevennes, 
Mont Meyenc in tlie S.E. attaining a height of 5763 feet, and is 
watered by the Loire and its tributary, the Allier. The climate 
is one of extremes, and agriculi ere is in a backward stale, stock¬ 
rearing being the principal industry. There are manufactures of 
lace, silk, blond, paper, and cloth; and coal (1,140,000 tons 
yearly), niaible, lead, building-stone, &c., arc extensively raised. 
Three branch lines of tlie Paris-i-I.yon Railway traveise the de¬ 
partment. The chief town is Le Puy. 

Loire-Inferieure, a m.aritime department in the W. of 
France, bounded N. by Morbihan and llle-et-Vilaine, E. by 
Mainc-ct-Ixiire, S. by Vendee, and W. by tlie Bay of Biscay. 
Area, 2654 sq. miles ; jiop. (1S72) 602,206. The surface is flat 
and monotonous, marshy along the coast, and is watered by the 
Loire, with its tributaries the Erde (joined by a canal to 
Vilaine) and Sevre, and by several streams flowing into the Lac 
de Grandlicu (15 sq. miles). The climate is mild and moist, the 
soil fertile, but badly cultivated, one-half being under tillage, 
onc-fiflb heath, one-sixth in pasture, and the remainder vineyards 
(yielding annually 22,000,000 gallons of an inferior wine), oak- 
forests, &c. Tlicre are manuiactures of cotton, linen, glass, 
leather, paper, &c. ; extensive hening and sardine fisheries; and 
rich iron, coal, marble, and granite deposits. Tliree railways 
and two canals traverse the department. The thief town is 
Nantes. 

Loi'ret, a central department of France, bounded N. by 
Seine-ct-Oise and Scine-ct-Mame, E. by Yonne, S. by Cher, 
and W, by Loir-et-Cher and Eure-et-Loir. Area, 2614 sq 
miles ; pop. (1872) 3 S 3 i 02 l- It is intersected in a N.W. direc¬ 
tion by the Loire, and by the Plateau d’ OrWans, a range of 
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hills nowhere exceeding 800 feet The climate is mild, the ^oil 
f^ertile and well cultivated, one half of the surface being nnder 
crops (wheat barley, maize, &c.), one quarter forest suad the 
remainder pastures and vineyards (yielding 5,300,000 gallons 
of wine annually), (battle rearing is an important industry, and 
tWe are majiutactures of sugar, vinegar, brandy, porcelain, &c., 
and d trade in grain, spirits, honey, cattle, and wool. Four 
canals and three lines of railway traverse the department. The 
chief town is Orleans. 

Z>oir-et-Cher, a central department of France, lies on both 
sides of the Loire, and is bounded N. by F.ure-et-Ix)ir, S. by 
Indre, W. by Indre-et-Loire and Sarthe, E. by Loiret and Cher. 
Area, 2452 sn. miles; pop. (1872) 268,801. It is watered by the 
Loit in theN., the Cher in the S., and in the centre by the l.oire 
and its tributaries. The surface is fiat, and the soil singularly rich 
to the N. of the I^oire, but in the S. arc the partly sandy, partly 
marshy plains of Holugna. The products are wheat, hemp, 
wine 49“,000 hectolitres, valued at ten millions of francs), 
fruits, and vegetables. The chief town is Blots. 

Lo'ja, or Loxa, (l) a toivn of .Spain, province of Granada, 
on the Xenil, 34 miles N.N.E. of M.ahajta, has considerable 
inanufacturcs of wool and paper. On the hill above the town 
^the remains of a Moori.sh castle. Top. 17,500. ~(2), a town 
in the republic of Ecuador, S. America, 250 miles S. of Quito, 
near' which are gold, quick-silver, and coal mines, marble 
qnaities, and extensive woods of Cinchona trees, producing 
excellent Peruvian bark. Pop. 10,000. 

IiOke'ren, a town of Belgium, province of E. Flanders, 
on the Durmc, an aflluent of the Scheldt, llj miles E.N.E. of 
Ghent, and 25 miles W. of Malines by rail. It Iras an important 
com trade, and manufactures of cotton, linen, damask, laces, 
&C. Pop. (1874) 17,971. 

Irold, in .Scandinavian mythology, the representative of the 
evU principle, was born of a giantess, and was fair of face, with a 
deceitful soul. By the giantess Anguiboda (‘angnish-liodcr’) he 
producetl liirce monstci.s, He! (q. v.), the wolf Fenrir (‘rum’), 
and the Snake of Midgaard. llis ill deeds, especially the death 
of Balder, provoked the Atsir, who ])itr;.iied him till they canglit 
him in a waterfall. Taking his two sons, Vali and Narfi, they 
changed one to a wolf, which killed the other; then they bound 
, L. U])OU three great stones svith his son’s enti.rils, which har¬ 
dened to iron. Skadi hung a snake alxivc liini, whose vennm 
ithouM poison his face ; but Sigyn, bis faitliful wife, according 
to the Younger EMa, stands over liim, catching it in a iiasin. 
Wlienevcr the overflowing drops touch liim, he starts, sliakiim 
the world with earthquakes, till Ragnaiok, when all chains 
shall break, and 1... shall rise with the giants to fight the last 
battle with the ^Esir on tlic plain of Vigiidr. 

liOkm&u, an Arabian sage of unknown antiquity, wliosc 
name lias been given to a collection of fables, commonly used as 
a text-book for studenl-s of Arabic. Of Indian origin—many of 
•them appearing in the Panchainntra —these passed into Arabia 
through Greek and Syriac cb.annqls, probably in llie I5'li c. 
Tasteless in themselves, and ci 1 .upt in style, they have yet been 
translated into Latin by Er^icnius (1O15), into German by 
Olcarius, French by Ihinnegney, Sp.intsh by Ascensio, Hanish 
by Kask, &c., while of counlle-.s editions nmy be mentioned 
those hy Freylag (Bonn, 1823), Ilclot (Par. 1S47), and Dern- 
bufg (Berk 1850). 

XiOl'ig^o, a genns of Cephalopoda (q. v.), or Cuttlefishes, in¬ 
cluding those forms popularly named ‘Squids,’ and belonging to 
the family Tatthida. The L. has ten arms, two being longer 
than the others, and provided with suckers at their extremities 
only. The body is long, and has two triangular posterior fins. 
L^.iiulgaris and L. media are very common species. 

lioTium. See Darnel and Rye-Grass. 

Lt^'amd, or Laaland (‘low land ’), an i.sinnd of Denmark, 
lying in the Baltic, before the S. entrance to the Great Belt, S. 
of Secland, E. of Langeland, and W. of Fakstcr. Area 457 .sq. 
miles j pop. 63>953 (including llic neighbouring islets). The 
Miriace is low and (lai, wiili great forc.sts of oak and beech, and 
willow fences. Tlie chief town is Nakskov. 

LoU'axds were a religious sect which arose about the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th c. at Antwerp. Tlie name has been derived 
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from the Low-German (comp. Eng. lull, in lullaby), and 
is supposed to denote mumblers or chanters of prayers. They 
spread quickly both in Germany and the Netherlands, and 
their name covered a meat religious movement in Ehtgiand, 
which lasted for more than a century. In England, however, 
the name L. got mixed up with a native word LoUers, meaning 
‘loungers,’ ‘idle vagrants,’ and was used by«rthodox church¬ 
men as a term of scorn and insnlt for the followers of Wiclif. 
Hence the Wiclifites sometimes threw back the word at their 
assailants, declaring them to be the real ‘lollers.’ (See Note to 
the Shipman’s Prologue, \, 1173. Skeal’s OSoww.' Clarendon 
Piess .Series, 1874.) In 1382, with John Wiclif at their head, 
the heretics of this name were impugning within the Catholic 
Cliurch of F-ngland the doctrine of transubstantiation, until a 
royal writ oidered the instant banishment of all favourers of 
Wiclif. Ills death was a great blow to tlicir progress, for it then 
ceased to be an oiganised movement But out of ‘ the floating 
mass of opinions which bore tlie n.ime of Lollardry, one great 
faith gradually evolved it.sclf, a faith in the sole authority of 
the liible as a source of religious tilith.’ At the same time 
(1395) a petition, which represented their views to Parliament, 
bore strong denunciations against clerical wealth, and professions 
of disbelief in pricsiliood, pilgiimages, and image-worship. 
Under Richard 11. the L. were protected and encouraged ; 
Henry IV. and Henry V. persecuted them, ‘and so utleily had 
Lollardism been cxtiiiguislied, lliat not one of the demands 
toiiclics upon religious reform, when Jolm C.adc led revolu¬ 
tionary piijmlalion ’ (1451). But it passed into Scotkind, and 
smouldered there all through the 15th c,, finally breaking out 
into something like a jireiiiaturc Kelormation among tiic gentry 
of Ayrshire in tiie ye.ir J494. For .an .icciiuiit ot the L, of 
A'y/f, see John Knox’s nh\ ry oji’tc Kofo matt.m. 

LomTiard Arcliitecturc, from its gr.mJcur and solidity of 
construction, is the iuoe' impoitar.l species i f Rmnane que tq. v.) 
areliitcctuic in Italy. Of this s.tyic ll.cie are com” sp> , m' i,i 

Switzerland, but the eluif in Italy nirhii'c ih? cathed 1 ‘ 

Modena (1090-1184), the calhcdr.il ol JS'ova.;., which, with 
churches of St. Zeno in Vcimia, SL Micliclc in I'-; ..a. and Si. 
Amhrogio in Mil.an, is of the 11 c., aiui the calhcib.i. 'f Parma, 
of the 12th. 'J'hey arc distiiigiiishcil l.y highly .artistic cross 
vanliiiigs, hy insulated towers, and bv ihcir siibstiliiling for 
classical ornamentation dc'.igns of a romantic and leali.stic kind, 
and are usually of brick, sometimes willi a maibic coaling. 

Lombard League, a league of llic cities of N. Italy, formed 
in 1167 to oppose the aml'iiion ol the Emperor Fiicdnck. 
Vciona and its iiciglibours wete tlic fir.st llial liandcd togelh..r. 
Milan, Cremona, Ac., soon joined them, and in 1176 they won 
a great victory at Legnano. By a second peace, that ol Con¬ 
st.inz in 11S3, tlic L. cities were allowed to administer their 
own laws, and to make peace .and war on their own account. 
'I'lm. tliey bcc.irae virtually independent, and soon .sliowed great 
intellect iial .and commercial vitality, but at the .same time an 
imfoitiiiiale dinegard for each other’s welfare, which in the long 
run made them tlie prey of petty despots. 

Lombard, Peter the, was born, it is supposed, at Luincllo, 
studied at Bologna, Rlieiins, and Paris, where he so distinguished 
himself 111 a conise of theological study that he became (1159) 
bisliop, bolding the office, however, only for one year. L is 
the author of Sententiarnm Libri IV. (cd. princ. Ven. I477; 
mod. cd. Par. 1841). For a longtime this book farmed the 
chief handbook in theological study, its merits consisting not in 
oiiginaliiy but in clear defiuitiuii and good classification, L. 
died about I164. 

Lom bards, Longobar'di, or Langobar'di (from parta, 
barte, ‘ a battle-axe ’), a warlike Sucvic people which about the 
licginning of our era dwelt on the E. bank of the Lower Elbe, 
though legend places their earliest home in Jutland. Already 
in the 4th c. famine forced many to migrate, and after long 
struggles with various Teutonic and Slavonic nations, they 
oveiran the lands of the Danube (especially Pannonia), and' 
embraced Arian Christianity. In 512 they overthrew Ae 
Heruli, in 566 tlie Gepidae at Asfcld, and crossing the JuMan 
Alps (56S) under Alboin (q. v.), son of their king Audoin, 
tiicy seized N. Italy (henceforth called Lombardy), fixing 
their capital at Pavia. After Cleph (S73-S«), Ae tlfird 
king, thirty chiefs ruled, each over a district, for ten years, 
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tin Autharis, (on of Cieph, was chosen king (585-90). He 
establL'hed a constitution placing the old Roman population 
end the L undw equal laws, and leaving the cities essentially 
independent His widow, the Bavarian princess Theodelinda, 
married Duke Agilulf of Turin, who died in 615. She was de¬ 
voted to Gregory the Great, and did much to spread'Catholicism 
among the L. Anovald (died 636) and Kothari (died 652) were 
the next kings, the latter famous for the system of laws promul¬ 
gate (aad November 643) by him under the title * Edictum,’ 
which, as developed by bis successors, was long after the founda¬ 
tion of the revived study of law in the Middle Ages. A series 
of Catholic kings begins with Aribert (died 663), nephew of 
Theodelinda, whose line (except from to 2 to 671, when Gri- 
moald, Duke of Beneventum, ruled), held the throne till 702. 
After a ten years’ struggle Liutprand (q. v.) became king (713- 
44), but when his successor Aistulf (749-56) sought to follow 
out his plans, he was forced by Pippin the Short to yield the con¬ 
quered Exarchate, (See Exarch.) Desiderius (756-74) ravaged 
Romagna and advanced against Rome, when Pope Adrian 1 . 
called for help on Karl the Great, who took Pavia, pnt Dcsi- 
derius in a convent, and made Lombardy a part of tlie Frankish 
kingdom, retaining its fonner laws. A rebellion of certain 
Lombard dukes in 776 led to their deposition and the estabhsh- 
ment in their stead of counts (Comites). In S. Italy the Lorn- 
baidic principalities, Beneventum, Capua, and Salernum sur¬ 
vived the northern kingdom for 200 years, 'fhe L. soon mixed 
with tlie other inhabitant::, formin.; a Romance people, and in 
the loth c. their Teutonir dialed h.nl l!i^a])pea^ecl, without leav¬ 
ing any literary Irr -es. The kin.:! tlie L. wore the famous 
Iron Crov.-M t,, v.). Sec Fleglcr, J)as Kemfyeuh der L. in 
\ ltd!'!. iSsi),; -Vlx-l, Der Untergang des Lombardm- 

I •.'te! // '.Vx (Ciitt. jSsS), 

: ' ■ ■ 1 '.'.tidy, a tcrii'.oiv of N. Italy, between the Alps and 

' .1 1 1- ding cigiit puivinn-s (see IfALV), and hounded W. 

. ■ H! .vi'."! fiii'l the Ticino, which separate it from Pied- 

.ii'-i.l, i .. !>> Li'go di tjarda and Venetia. Area, 894059. 
miK-j- '/>) .SiS 5 .V)t 3 . The N. is an Alpine mounlaiii- 

■ lati'-’ ■ ■ , ii’iiiil vadey.s, affording line pasturage; the S. an 

t- .I.;’,''' !’i.:tik and well-cultivated plain, drained by tlie Po, 
wi-i' dj .lolufn'-s *he Ticino, Lambra, Adda, Ogho, and Miiicio, 
id piov'l. d with .1 complete system of artificial ii'iigation. 
Wilful, 'iiai. . i'-e, !■ millet are the prevailing crops; and 
);.i, ol"';s, melons, ci...igcs, citrons, ngs, and peaches are 
li C'.:''..vTo ' J'lie dairy farms yield yearly ‘ Parme.uii ' 

! se aii^ h'f, ■. to the value of ;i93S,<X)0, while the silk pro- 
, 1 is word a» murh as ;i'3,500,ooo per annum. In 1875 the 
, ' tu L. mmihered 626,058; sheep, 157)959; goats, S2..)9i; 

I . .im, 120.691; horses, 80,943; niule.s, 12,793; and asses, 

I 2^,890 The cottons manufactured are worth ;^ 95 o,000 annually; 

! linens, ;^320,000; and hardware, ,^240,000. L. was part o( the 
kingdom of the Franks from their conquest of the Iximliaid.s 
(q. V.) in 774 to 888, from which date it was mainly in the poi- 
session of the German emperors till the rise of the Republic of 
Milan (q. v.) in 1150. Two powerful leagues (see LomI'akd 
Leamuk) were formed by the cities, the first of which v\/ i. !<>d 
Friedrich Barbarossa in 1176, the second Friedrich II. in 1225 ; 
and after their dissolution the importance of Milan was still 
considerable under the V iscoiitis and Sforzas (q. v.). In 1535 
it came under Karl V., and after the Siianish War of Succession 
fell to Austria in 1713. In 1797 it became part of the Cisalpine 
Republic (q. v.), in 1805 of the kingdom of Italy, and in 1815 
again fell under the hated domination of Austria; but by the 
Peace of Zurich (loth November 1859) L. was ceded to Napo¬ 
leon I., and by him to Sardinia^ 

Lombards, in the middle ages, was the name applied to the 
Italian bankers and brokers (chiefly of Lombard origin), whose 
influence was at its height in the 12th c. Lombard Street in 
, .Paris was mce the financial centre of France, as Lombard Street 
London still is of England. 

liOm'bDlc', one of the Sunda Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, 
between Bali and Sumbawa. Area 1850 sq. miles, pop. 250,000, 
mainly Mohunmedans. The coasts are lined by volcanic moun- 
tainSi^closittg a low, fertile, interior plain, in which cotton and 
f rice «e extensively cultivated. The capital is Mataran; the 
■e|port Ampanam, much frequented for provisions. 

XvS^moad, liodh (God. Leoman or Leamhan, ‘the loch 
1 of the elm’), the laq^t lake in Scotland, lies between Dum¬ 


barton, Perth, and Stirling, is 24 miles long, 22 feet above the 
level of the sea, and has an aren.of 4S.e<l> ndles. The narrow 
N. end is singularly grand, oveivshadowed by Ben l^mond, 
Ben Vorlich, and lesser mountain masses, while the widely ex- 

E anded southem extremity (7 miles; broad) is famed for its rich 
eau^, fairy archipelago, and woody banks. The loch receives 
the Endrick and many smaller streams, and is grained by the 
Leven into the Clyde, 

Dom'za, a government of Poland, Russia, is marshy in the 
N., but mountainous in the S., and is drained by the Bug (its 
S. boundary), with its affluent the Narev, Area, 4667 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1870) 456,429.— It., the capital, on the Narev, 76 miles 
N.E. of Warsaw, was once one of tlie chief towns of Poland 
and the seat of the Diet. Pop. (1870) 10,340. 

Xron'don, the metropolis of the British Empire, the most 
populous and wealthy city in the world, lies on both banks of 
the Tlianies, about 50 miles from the se.'i, in lat. 51* 31' N., and 
long. 0° 6' W. About tliree-fourtbs of L. is in the county of 
Middlesex, the remainder being chiefly in Surrey, but portions 
are also in Kent and Essex. In addition to the cities of L. 
and Westiniuster, the metropolis comprise.s the parliamentary 
boroughs of Marylc'ione, Chelsea, Finsbury, Hackney, Tower 
Hamlets, Lambeth, Southwark, and Greenwich, each of which re¬ 
turns two members, the City returning four. The City of L. proper 
.stands on one square mile of ground, is divided into loS parishes, 
and has a night population of 70,000, mainly composed of Uiose 
who Lake care of tlic great public offices and waichouses, and their 
ramilics. During the business hours of the day its population is 
about 1,000,000. It is governed by the Lord Mayor (chosen 
annually), twenty-five aldermen, four sheriffs, and 268 common 
councilmen. I'lie election of the Ixird Mayor is vested in some 
7000 liverymen, the nicmliers of tlie eighty ancient city guilds. 
The revenue of the corporation in 1875 was ;^6S5,3I9, and its 
expenditure ^592,244. The city of Westminster is nominally 
governed by the dean and chapter, but virtually by ahigh steward 
and high bailiff cliosen by them. The remaining districts of L. 
arc gnicrnrd by local officers, all attempts to substitute a great 
central adniinistiation fur llie entire metropolis having hitherto 
failed. The main thoroughfares run like tlic river from W. 10 E. 
One continuous road extends from Sliejiheid’s Bush-by Bays- 
w.'iter, Oxford Street, Hollioni, Clieapside, and Whitechapel 
■okI Mile-End Roads to Slratford-le-Bow, a distance of 12 miles. 
Nearly parallel to it, hut joining it at Cheapsidc, is the great 
ilioroughfiire from Hammersmitli and Konsiiigtoii, receiving tri¬ 
butary streams of traffic from k'nlliam, Brunipton, and.Chelsea, 
by Hyde Park, Picc.adilly, the .Strand, I'leet Street, and Lud- 
gatc Hill. The longest cuiitimiuns line of streets from N. to 
S. is one of 10 imles from Stamford Hill by the Kingsland 
Read and Bisiiopsgate Street, across l« Bridge by the Borough 
and Clapnam Roads tu Balham Many of the streets in the 
older parts of the town, in Spilalfields, ClerkenwelL and Hol- 
born, are narrow, me.in, straggling, and irregular; others, 
particularly those in the W. and S.W’. districts — Mayfair, 
'I'yburnia, Kciwiiigton, and Belgravia—spacious, regular, and 
stately. In the city is a greater proportion of stone buildings 
th.rn elsewhere, and its street., are massive and imposing. The 
houses are mainly built of brick, originally light in colour, but 
which soon becoinc discolctiied by the all-iiervading smoke.' 
Many of them arc consequently painted and plastered, and stufi- 
coed. The monotonous regularity of Bloomsbury and MaVyle- 
bone is relieved by a variety of Imndsome squares and crescents. 
Among the more important lines of traffic is the City Road from 
the Bank to Islington, the extensive northern district, and thence, 
westwards by the New Road to Paddington. Several wide 
tlioroiiglifares extend from the line of Oxford Street to the N., 
of which the more important are the Edgware Roadewhich leads 
to Hendon, and the Tottenham Court and Hampstead Roads, 
which extend to the suburbs of Camden and Kentish To^. 
The entire outer circle of the Metropolis beyond the ugly lines 
of dingy streets is covered with fine villas, the suburban popu¬ 
lation being a very large portion of the inhabitants. To the N. 
lie the suburbs of Kilburn, Hampstead, Highgate, Holloway, 
and Dalston; to the W., Hammersmith, Bronipton, and Chelsea; 
to the S., Clapham, Brixton, Camberwell, Sydenham, and Black* 
heath ; to the E., Bromley, Bow, and Stratford. 

Streets, Bridges, dnr.—Among the finest streets are Queei) 
Victoria Street, Cornbill, and King William Street in the City ; 
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ud, ia the West End, Re«nt Street, Bond Street, and Oxford 
Street-^he fashionable Mopping streets—Whitehall srith its 
stately architecture, and Piccadilly and Pall Mall of Club¬ 
house fame. The most handsome street of dwellingOiouses 
is Portland Place, a broad continuation of Regent Street to¬ 
wards. Regent’s Park. Some of the open spaces, such as Bel- 
gmyt, Eaton, Eccleston, and Grosvenor Squares, and Lincoln's 
Lia Fields, the home of lawyers, are large and airy, and lined 
mth noble buildings. The chief centres of traffic are the spaces 
in front of the Roral Exchanra and the General Post-Office 
in the City; Channg Cross, Oxford Circus, and Hyde Park 
Comer in the West End; the Angel at Islington in the N., 
and the Elephant and Castle, where the main roads from the 
river bridges meet and again diverge in all directions, in the S. 
From January to December the traffic of the City is incessant; 
but W. of Temple Bar the influence of the London season 
asserts itself; and in May,' June, and July, when the noble 
and wealthy residents invade it by thousands, the West End 
presents its liveliest appearance. Under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which consists of thirty-six 
members, gigantic changes are continually taking place in street 
nomphy. Holbom Viaduct, and the magnificent Thames 
Embankment, a wide river-boulevard now completed on the N. 
from Blackfriars to Westminster, and from Albert Bridge to 
Chelsea Hospital, and on the S. from Westminster to Lambeth, 
are among the latest and greatest of these improvements. With 
the two splendid approaches from Charing Cross and the City, 
the Embankment has already cost ;^4,ooo,ooo. New tliorough- 
fares from Oxford Street to Shoreditch and from Tottenham 
Court Road to Charing Cross, sweeping away miles of old lanes 
and alleys, am in projection. I'he river is crossed by L., South¬ 
wark, Blackfriars, Waterloo (the longest, 2456 feet), Westmin¬ 
ster, Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, Albert, Battersea, and five 
railway bridges. No stream in the world in an equal space is 
spanned by such colossal and magnificent structures. E. of 
ll Bridge communication is eifected by numerous ferries, and 
the Thames Tunnel at Wapping. The Thames Subway, from 
Tower Hill to Tooley Street, 25 feet below the bed of the 
river, was opened in 1870, and two additional Subways are in 
course of construction. An agitation is now being carried on 
for the formation of a great new bridge in tlie £. 

PuHit Buildings, 6-^.—L. is full of superb public buildings, 
a list or description of which would occupy enormous space. 
On account of the excessive flatness of the ground, and the 
density of their surroundings, they are much obscured from 
public view, and few show to the best advantage. Among 
them are the royal residences—Buckingham, Kensington, and 
St. James’s Palaces—the Houses of Parliament at Westmin¬ 
ster, a ‘dream in stone,’ built from Barry's design, 1840, 
at a cost of jC 2 ,txx 3 ,ooo, the largest Gothic building in the 
world; the Foreign and other Government offices in Whitehall; 
Somerset House, a spacious quadrangular building with 3600 
windows (built 1776) m the Strand; the new Law Courts in pro¬ 
gress (1877) at Temple Bar; the Bank of England (covering 
eight acres); Guildltall (bk<lt 1411-31, restored 1789 and 1S66), 
and the Royal Exchange .opened 1844) in the City. Near the 
Docks are the Mint, Custom-House, and the historic Tower 
(built 1078). Of the floo Episcopal churches, the most famous 
are St, Paul’s Cathedral (q. v.), Westminster Abbey (q. v.), 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield (founded 1102, restored 1865), 
the Temple Church (built 1185), and St Saviour’s, South¬ 
wark. Several of the new Ritualistic churches are ambitious 
and handsome. There are about 1000 Dissenting chapels, 
among the largest of which are the Taliemacle (Baptists) at 
Newington Butts (holds 4400 people), the City Temple, Holbom 
(Congregational, ^ened 1874), ““d Christ’s Church, St George’s 
Road, Lambeth (Congregational, opened 1876). 'There are 100 
Roman Catholic churches, the principal being St. George’s 
Cothedml in St George's Fields, but a much grander cathedral 
is projected aV Westminster. 'The Jews’ synage^es number 


Oujr^ The L., the Middlesex, Charing Cross, and the Foundling 
, Hospital, and about 1000 charitable Institutions are maintained 
at an unuai cost of ;t6,ooo,ooa Bethlehem Hospital (Bedlam) 
for ue insane is in St George's Fields, Snriw. Enormous 
Lunauc Asylums are at Colney Hatch and Hanwedl. Medical 
schools are attached to all the great hospitals. The Col^ of 
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Surgeons, with its fine Museum, is in lincoln'i Inn Fields, the 
College of Physicians in Pall Mall, East Chelsea Hospital is 
for army pensioners. Greenwich Hospital, formerly for naval 
pensioners, was converted in 1873 into a Rc^ Navu College. 

Scheob, Museums, 6v.—In December 1870 there were, besides 
upwards of 700 Endowed Scliools and Collegiate Institutions, 225 
' Board ’ Schools with accommodation for 146,074 pupils, and 
S94 ‘ Voluntary' Schools with accommodation for 287,116 pupils. 
The School Board is composed of fifty-one members. 'West¬ 
minster, St. PauT^ Merchant Taylor’s, and the City of London 
Schools, and Christ’s Hospital (revenue ;f65,ooo, accommoda¬ 
tion for 1200 Blue-coat bo)ra) are historically famous. The Uni¬ 
versity of L. is the subject of a separate article. The British 
Museum, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury (founded 1753, built 
1823-50), is the great literary and antiquarian storehouse of 
the nation. The Museum of Science and Art at South Ken¬ 
sington (opened 1858), with a branch at Bethnal Green (i8ya), 
forms tlie nucleus of national, technical, and artistic education. 
There are some 50 large public libraries. A National History 
Museum is in course ot construction at Kensington. The 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square (founded 1824, enlarged 
1876) has, besides many fine works b]r foreign masters, the 
finest collection of paintings of the English school There are 
44 public and private galleries. At Burlington House, Picca¬ 
dilly, the Royal Academy Exhibitions are held. Soane’s 
Museum of Pictures and Curiosities is in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The Grosvenor Galleiy, New Bond Street, was opened in 1877 
for annual exhibitions. The collections at Dulwich Gallery and 
Hampton Court are very interesting. 

PUues of Amusement. — The finest concert rooms are St 
James’s and Exeter Halls. The first is splendidly decorated, 
and is used for classical and orchestral concerts. At the latter 
(whicli holds 4000 people), the oratorios of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society are given. It is also used for religious meetings. The 
Royal Albert ITall, Kensington (opened 1871), lioU'.s 10,000 
people. Miscellaneous entertainments take place at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham (of world-wide celebrity), the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell Hill, and the Royal Aquarium, Westminster 
(opened 1876). Tliere were forty-nvc theatres in 1877, about 
half of wliich were in the neighbourhood of tjie Strand. At the 
Royalltalian Opera, Covenl Garden,and Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket, operas are produced during the season with unsur¬ 
passed magnificence. A new Opera-House, to which it is pro¬ 
posed to attach a National Training School for music, is in course 
of construction on tlie TIumes Embankment. The old legiti¬ 
mate stage of Drury I,ane is now cliiefly used for spectacular 
pieces. The Haymarket, Prince of Wales, Vaudeville, and 
Court are among the best comedy theatres. Melodrama has its 
home at the Lyceum, Adelphi, Princess, and Olympic; farce 
and burlesque at the Strand, Criterion, and Folly; opera boufle 
at the Opera Comique and Alhambra. There are many singing 
saloons or ‘ music halls.’ Notwithstanding the inferior class of the 
performances, several, such as the Oxford, Metropolitan, and Can¬ 
terbury, are fitted up with much splendour. 

Clubs, Hotels, Markets, 6-f.—The Atlienscam, Carlton (Con¬ 
servative), Reform (Liberal), The Army and Navy, and Tra¬ 
vellers, are a few of the finest of the L. Club-houses, which 
numbered 91 in 1877. Among the best and largest hotels are 
‘TheLangliam,’ Portland Place; ‘Westminster Palace,’Victo¬ 
ria Street; ‘The Alexandra,’ Hyde Park Corner, and the ‘Inns 
of Court,’ Holbom. Most of the great railway termini have 
hoteb attached to them, ‘The Midland’ being the largest. 
Tliose at Charing Cross and Canon Street are also noteworthy. 
Stafford House, Green Park; Holland House, Kensington; OM 
Montagu House, Whitehall; are a few of the many hundred 
splendid private residences. No city has more numerous or 
extensive markets. Some of the largest are those at Islington 
(cattle). Covent Garden (fruit and vegetable), Smithfidd and 
Columbia (meat), Tliames Street (coal), Billin^gate (fish), Ber¬ 
mondsey (leather), and Mincing Lane (com). 

Courts of Law, Prisons, Cemeteries .—^The Courts of Law,' 
which give employment to about ^000 barristers and 5000 
solicitors, are at present scattered in Westrninster, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and the City, but are all diortly to be united in the 
great new Palace of Justice in the Strand. Soliciton’ cham¬ 
bers are chiefly about Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and those e& bar¬ 
risters in the Inns of Court, which comprise the Inner and 
Mid^e Temples, ud Gray's sad lineou’iiTnn. Then are 
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•bont fifteen police courts throughout the Metropolis, and the 
police force exceeds xo,ooo men. There ate firty<three stations 
m connection urhKthe fire brigade, which is worked with great 
efficiency. The chief prisons are at Newgate (where executions 
take pla«), Millbank (the largest), Fentonville, Holloway, and 
HorsemcH^r Lane in the borough. There are on an ave^e 
10(^000 paupers (indoor and outdoor) connected with the various 
workhouses. The largest cemeteries are at Highgate, W. Bromp- 
ton, Kensol Green, Norwood, and the Necropolis at Woking. 

Parks and Ptdlic Manumtnls. —In the beauty and number of 
its public parks and gardens London is unapproaclied. Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens together are 6co acres in extent. 
The former contains the Serpentine, an ornamental sheet of 
Water, and Rotten Row (Route du Rot), an excellent drive from 
Apsley House to Kensington Gardens, where, during the season, 
the largest and most brilliant display of equipages in the world is 
to be seen. Regent’s Park (472 acres) contains the fine gardens 
of die Royal Botanic and Zoological Societies. Those of the 
Horticultural Society, famous for flower shows, are at S. Ken¬ 
sington. Tie other parks in the W. End are St. James’s (91 
acres), and the Green Park (60 acres). In the S. lies Battersea 
Park (rSo acres, with beautiful gardens), and Southwark Park; 
in the N. Finsbury Park, and in the E. end Victoria Park (290 
acres). The subuibs boast of many delightful parks and recrea¬ 
tion grounds, such as Greenwich, Richmond, and liushey Faiks, 
Hampstead and Putney Heaths, Clapiiam and Tooting Com¬ 
mons, and Kew Botanical Cardens. The public monuments of 
L., though numerous, are not .as a rule striking or highly artistic. 

* The Monument,’ near I* Bridge (202 fret high), w.ts erected in 
1667 in c-'minemoraliun of the Great Fire of L. Next to it the 
most loity columns are the monuments to liie Duke of York and 
Lord Nelson. The Guards (Crimea) Memorial in Waterloo Place 
is a fine work. The Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, though 
somewhat marred by excessive gilding, is an elaborate, beautiful, 
and finely-pTopoifioned structure. See Cole’s R^al Parks and 
Gardens ojI.. {1877). 

Trade, Corrmeree, ifrv.—Besides its political pre-eminence, 
L. is also a grand commcicial emporium. In 1877, 142 public 
and private banks bad their head offices here.. The magnitude 
of their transactions may be estimated from the weekly returns 
of the Clcaringllo ise, often amounting to too,000,000, and 
havmg lead 11. /,n->,000,000. There arc some 1250 stock¬ 
brokers. So uead iiU -a.'.ura.ice ofilces, and about as many fnc 
offices. The '•■ar-house trade of L. is most extensive, and 
only equalled Alanche-.ter. The chief articles of m.'inufacture 
are waitiies, jewellery, ironmongery, furniture, caniages, and 
instruiucuts of all sorts; but to a greater or less extent every 
manufacture of the kingdom is carried on. The ale and ])ortcr 
breweries are numerous and enormous. Printing and puhhsliing 
has here its unrivalled seat. About 300 weekly, fortnightly, 
and monthly newspapers are published. Accoiding to the 
census of 1871 the book trade employed 35,000 persons, the 
building trade 106,000, and the production of articles of 
dress 230,00a There were 50,000 Government officials, in¬ 
cluding civil, army, and navy services, 6000 clergymen, 10,000 
physicians land druggists, 27,000 authors and students, 16,000 
artists, musicians, and actors, 20,000 teachers, atid 253,000 
domestic servants. The food and diink of the public W'as sup¬ 
plied by 2500 bakers, 1700 butcliers, 2600 grocers, 2000 wine 
merchants, and 6700 publicans. The Royal Arsenal at Wool¬ 
wich occasionally employs as many as 14,000 hands. For the 
conveyance of the inhabitants, besides private carriages, Sooo cabs 
and 1500 omnibuses are in constant use. Hundreds of litde 
steamers ply continually on the river. There are 16 great 
termini 01 the leading railway lines, and nearly 200 minor 
nilway stations. The underground lines of the Metropolitan and 
District Railways form a complete circle of the centre of the 
Metropolis. In 1875 they carried 44,000,000 passengers. 

'' Numerous tramway lines extend towards the .subuibs in all 
directions. There are 28 wet docks which enclose about 350 
acres, the principal being the London, St. Catherine’s, E. 
India, W. India, Victoria, and St. Catherine’s on the Middlesex 
aide, and the Commercial and Grand Surrey in Surrey. 

In 1875, 43)995 sh’pa of 8,804,000 tons entered the port, and 
17,817 ships of 5,233,000 tons cleared. In the same year the 
exports were 1^57,923,927, or more than one-fourth of the entire 
exports of the United Kingdom. The custom duties were 
j( 9 > 940 |l 39 , exceeding one-half of the total of the United King¬ 


dom, and being more than three times greater than those of 
LiverpooL The value of the merchandise stored in L. has been 
estimated to exceed 500 millions sterling. The current prices of 
many commodities are cheaper than m other towns, but the 
luxurious ideas of a wealthy community render L, a most expen¬ 
sive place of residence for the middle classes who court society. 
House rents and the proportionate taxes are exceptionally high. 

I'he healthiness of L., its death rate in 1875 (237 per 1000} 
being less than that in any of the ten next largest towns in England, 
is partly due to favourable conditions of climate and situation, 
but also in great measure to its admirable sanitary arrangements. 
In 1858 a vast scheme for interceptive drainage over an area of II7 
sq. miles was introduced at a cost of ,^5,000,000. The length 
of sewers is 82 miles, llie water supply, to the extent of 
130,000,000 gallons daily, is obtained from the New River, the 
Thames, and the River Lea. Twenty companies supply about 
20,000,000 cubic feet of gas per diem. The town is well paved 
and the wooden and asphalt pavements now so general have 
greatly lessened the noise in the streets. The soil is mainly 
composed of clay. Less rain falls than in most parts of Eng¬ 
land. The wind is roost frequently from the S.W. The most 
objectionable characteristic of the weather is the L. fog, which 
hangs about the city periodically during the winter in dense 
black masses, and occasionally turns day into night. ,, 

History. —I.., the Colcnia Augusta of Tacitus, was an impor¬ 
tant place in the time of the Romans. Its name is derived from 
the British Llyn-Din, the ‘fort on the marsh,’ or lake, which 
was Latinised into JjaidMum, Originally the chief town of the 
Tiinobantes, it became after the Teutonic invasion the capital 
ot the kingdom of the East Saxons. Since the building of 
the Tower by William the Conqueror, at least, it has been the 
nictro])u 1 is of England. Throughout its history L. has suITcred 
many and dire disasters. The plague often visited it with 
terrible severity. 50,000 of its eitizens are said to have died 
from this scourge in 1348, 30,000 in 1407, 30,000 in 1603-4, 
and 100,000 in 1665. In 962 and 10S7 great fires deso¬ 
lated the city, and in 1666, when 13,200 houses were burnt 
and 200,000 people rendered homeless, it was literally re¬ 
duced to ruins. But on each occasion a new and fairer city 
has sprung from the ashes of the pari, and its prosperity 
h.as increased till it has become the most stupendous city in 
the annals of the world. Its history is in a great sense the 
history of the English people. Here their kings have reigned, 
their statesmen ruled, their poets lived, ‘heir martyrs bled. 
And its greatness must continue to run parallel with the great¬ 
ness of the empire. Not depending like other towns upon one 
or a few sources of prosperity, it could bear almost imperceptibly 
the decay of its most important mamif.icture, the failure of its 
most lucrative trade. Nothing short of tremendous national dis- 
a.stcr can injure it. During the last century the increase in size 
and population has been ciiorr’'jus. 'I'he inhabitants in 1801 
numbered 864,845. In 1S71 the Registrar-General’; District of 
122 sq. miles showed a pop, of 3,251,804, and the Metropolitan 
Police District of 687 sq, miles a pop, of 3,883,092. In 1877 
the latter was estimated at 4,200,000. The number of inhabited 
houses is about 550.000, and the annual value of property 
,^20,000,000. See Stow, .Survey of L. (1598, enlarged by 
Strype, 1720); Allen, History of L. (4 vols. 1829); Timbs, 
Curiosities of L. (1855); Norton, History and Constitution of L. 
(3d ed., 1869); \V. j. Loftie, In and Out of L. (1876); James 
'rhornc. Handbook to the Environs of L. (1876). 

London, a city and port of entry in the Dominion of Canada, 
province of Ontario, on the river Thames and the Great Western 
Railway, 114 miles W.S.W. of Toronto, and 6l E. of Sarnia. 
It lies in a fertile, well-wooded district, is the seat of the Anglican 
bishop of Huron, and of a Roman Catholic bishop, has seven¬ 
teen churches, a hospital, a lunatic asylum, two daily and six 
weekly newspapers, and several lienevolent and educational in¬ 
stitutions, including Hellmuth and Huron Colleges. L. is a 
great railway centre, and there are large machine-shops, brew¬ 
eries, oil-refineries, foundries, &c. Many of the streets and 
squares are named after those of the city’s great namesake. A 
Westminster and a Blackfriars’ Bridge cross the Thames. Pop. 
(1871) 15,826. 

London, Laws o£ The city of London is under the juris¬ 
diction of its municipal corporation. The right to elect aldermen 
(tee Aloekman) and common cooncilmen K>r the several wards 
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London are so called because ther fonnerlj wore liveries or 
badges peculiar to each coittpai^. are wosen from among 

the freemen of the didetent guilds or incorporated trades. 30 
and 31 Vict c. 134, provides for the better regulation of the 
traffic -in the city and liberties, and makes provision for the 
greater security of persons passing along \he streets. Cattle are 
not to be driven thro^h the streets between ten in the morning 
and seven in the evening, except by permission of a commissioner 
of police. The metropolis, for the purposes of police and regis¬ 
tration, includes the cities of London and Westminster and 
borough of Southwark, with suburban parishes to the distance of 
6 miles from the central point of St. Paul's Cathedral. The 
metropolitan police district extends to any place within the limits 
of the Central Criminal Court, that is 10 miles from St Paul’s, 
or 15 miles from Charing Cross. The Metropolis Water Act, 
1871, makes further provision for supplying London with water. 

Xtondoii Olay, the highest subdivision of the I.ower Eocene 
formations, is a dark-coloured clay containing nodules of iron¬ 
stone. It is very persistent over a large area at and around 
Ixindon, attaining its maximum thickness in Kent and Essex, 
where U exceeds 450 feet L. C. abounds in fossils, plant and 
animal,' including birds, reptiles, and fishes, cliiefly ganoid. 
The fiuits, which occur in rich variety, indicate a sub-tropical 
climate. 

London Oonferenoeau Plenipotentiaries of the Great 
Powers have met in I^iidon in conference as follows 

In i8s6—On the Affairs of Greece. 

„ 1830—On Disputes between lieldum and Holland. 

„ jSao—On Disputes between Turkey .and Egypt. 

„ 1864—On the Stehleswig-Holslein Qiu-stion. 

,1 >871—On the Black Sea Treaty of iSsfi. 

Protocols were signed in Ixmdon in 1851 (re Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein), and in 1877 (Eastern Question). The 1877 protocol be¬ 
came invalid almost immediately after signature, by the outbreak 
-^pf war between Russia and Turkey. ! 

London University was founded February 11, 1826, Ijy 
the exerrions of Lord llrougham, Thomas Campbell, and others, 
and the building in Gower Street was opened October i, 1828. 
The name of this institution was altered to University College 
by royal charter, November 28, 1836, on which date the Uni¬ 
versity of London received a charter as an examining bo<ly, witli 
a chancellor and thirty-six fellows appointed for life. New char¬ 
ters were granted in 1837, 1858, and 1863, with supplement, 
1867. King’s College (incorporated 1829, opened 1831), was 
originally a rival establishment, but is now in connection with 
L. U. ^»e early charters empowered the University to grant 
degrees to students of University College, King’s College, and 
various minor schools; but since 1863 Us examinations in art, 
medicine, law, surgery, music, and literature have been open to 
all comers, and it also grants certificates to women. The charter 
of University College was annulled by Act of Parliatncnl in 
1869, whereby the College was R-incorporated with additional 
powers, and divested of its proprietary character, its principal 
purpose being to qualify students for the L U. degrees. It had 
forty-six professors in 1877. Medical schools are attached to 
Ki^'a College (hospital founded 1829), and University College 
(hospital founded 1833). The government of the University is 
vestM in Ae Senate, which consists of the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor (elected annually), and the thirty-six Fellows. ”^0 
Convocation is compo.sed of the graduates of two years’ standing 
and upwards. The Univensity has returned one member to 
Parliament since 1868. I'he first examination took place in 
Somerset House in 1838, from which time till 1876, 16,152 can¬ 
didates bad undergone, and 9743 had passed the matriculation 
examinations which are necessary before a candidature for any 
degree. Hiese examinations are held in January and July, and 
last five days. The subjects are classics, modern lan^agcs, 
English history and literature, geogiapl^, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry. In 1876,486 candidates out of 1071 
passed the matriculation examinations, 59 obtained the d^ee 
of B.A., II M.A., 22 B. Sc., 5 D. Sc., 13 L.L.B., 23 M.B., and 
II M.D. The total number of candidates for all the examina-. 
tions was the largest in the history of the University. 
Tin new boiling at Burlington House, contmning the Examina- 
thm Hall, was opened by the Queeu in 187a The senate of 
, , 13s 


the University resolved (July 1877) to take steps to obtain a new 
charter to admit ladies to all the degrees. 

Lon'donderrv, a county of Ireland, province of Ulster, it 
bounded N. by the Atlantic and Lough Foylet S. by Tyrone, 
W. by Donegal, and £. by Antrim and Lough Neagh. Area, 
522,315 acres; pop. (1871) 173,906. It has a (ffiffy coast¬ 
line, except towards Lough Foyle, and is hilly, save in the 
vale of the Bann, which drains Lough Neagh, and forms the 
eastern boundary. The greatest heights are in the S., as 
Sawel (2236 .feet), White Mountain (2000), and Slieve Gallion 
(iSoo). Besides the Foyle and Bann, the chief rivers ore the 
Roc and Fatiglian. The prevailing rocks are mica, slate, and 
primitive limestone, and those K. of the river Roe ore overlaid 
liy a deeper tract of basalt, similar to that in Antrim, but with a 
reverse dip. Despite the broken nature of the surface, agricul¬ 
ture is more advanced here than in more favoured parts of the 
country. - In t876 there were 189,212 acres under crop (oats, 
wheat, potatoes, and turnip), 219,200 under ^ass, 0588 in 
plantation, 97,781 waste, b^, and water. I. had (1876) 
114,252 cattle, 45,102 milch cows, 21,680 horses;, 34,291 iheep, 
38,058 pigs, and 4894 goats. There is some salmon-fishiiig. 
Great quantities of eggs are exported, and the leading industry 
is the manufacture of linen, now mainly carried on in large works. 
1 .. sends two members to Parliament. The capital is L., and 
other towns are Coleraine, Newton-Limavady, Maghe^elt, 
Portrush, and Derry. The territory, anciently in great part the 
possession of the clans O’lxmghlin and O’Neill, was, on the Eng¬ 
lish occnp.atiun, gpintcd to and is still retained by llic corpora¬ 
tion of l^ndon, with the exception of certain portions assigned 
to city comjianies, 

Londonderry, capital of the precetling county, is finely 
situ<ited on the left bank of the Foyle, at its outlet in Lough 
Foyle, 176 miles N.N.W. of Dublin, and 9431 N.W. of Belfast 
by rail. The four leading streets radiate from the square called 
tile Diamond, and the city has extendeil greatly beyond the old 
w.ill.s, which now ftirm a pleasant promenade. The notable 
buildings are the cathedral (1633), on a hill, with a spire 179 
feet high, a modem Roman Catholic cathedral, the town-house, 
surmounted liy a cupola, the court-house, witli an Ionic portico, 
and the free grammar school or Foyle College The Bishop's 
Gale, a triumphal arch (1789) commemorates the raising of the 
siege of 1689, and a Doric column 90 feet high supports a statue 
of the Rev. George Walker, governor of the city during the siege. 
L. has a county infirmary, a lnn.it ic asylum, other benevolent 
institutions, Gwyn's School, and Magee College, fotinded in 
1S65. An iron bridge 1200 feet long connects with the l.irge 
suburb of Waterside. New quays and graving docks have been 
constructed at a cost of ,£'160,000. In 1S75 there entered the 
port 1429 vessels, of 273,392 tons, and cleared 905, of 204,249 
Ions. Steamers ply to Americti, Liveri>ool, Fleetwood, Glas¬ 
gow, &c.. The main industiics are flax-spinning, distilling, brew¬ 
ing, flour-milling, iron-founding, tanning, and shirt-making. 
Flax markets arc held every Thursday, ll has one weekly and 
three bi-weekly newsjiapers, and returns one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. {1871) 24,328. Daire-Calgaick (‘ the oak wood of 
Calgach,’ i.e., ‘the fierce warrior’) was the pagan name used 
long before St. Columba erected his monastery here in 546. It 
lingered on till the 10th or iith c., when it l^gan to be super¬ 
seded by Derry Columkille, which continued till the time of 
James 1 ., whose charter, granted to a company of London mer¬ 
chants, imposed its present name. (See Joyce's Irish Names oj 
Places, 1st series, 1869.) During the Revolution the gates were 
closed against James II., who in person for a time conduct^ 
the riege that began on April 18, 1689. The miserabty weak 
walls, defended only by a few old guns and destitute even of a 
ditch, sheltered a host of Protestant fugitives, who ^ed b the 
streets of hunger and fever, while the general cry was ‘No sur¬ 
render.’ The defence was conducted with such stubborn heroism 
tliat Hamilton, the king's general, at last turned the siege into a 
blockade. After upwards of loo days had elapsed, and when 
only two days’ food remained, an English ship with supplies broke 
the boom across the river (28th July), and the besi^rs withdrew. 

Londonderry, Bobert Ste’wnrt, teoond Bbrqnin ol^ 


PaiBament (1794}, n&d 


lecame member of the Ei^lish 
Castlereagh (i^), when his 
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father wu raised to the Marqaisate of Londonderry. In 1798 
L. wa'. nominated Chief Secretary for Ireland, and during his 
period of office the Catholic insurrection was repressed without 
mercy. He supported the proposal of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland with great eloquence. 'When Addington suc¬ 
ceeded Fltt (iSoi), L became President of the Board of Con- 
troL In 1805 he was War and Colonial Minister; in 1807 in the 
Cabinet of the Duke of Portland; he was again War Minister 
in 1809, on account of the Convention of Cintra and the Wal- 
cheren expedition he was attacked by Canning, and the affair 
ended in a duel between the two ministers. In 1812 L. was 
Foreign Secretary, represented England at the Congress of 
'Vienna (1814}, at Paris (1815), at Aix-la-Chapclle (1818}. In 
1821 he became Marquis of L., but committed suicide in a fit 
of madness at his country seat in Kent, I2lh August 1822. L 
would have been a great diplomatist, owing to his personal 
attractions and his capacity for business. As a statesman he 
failed to win either the gratitude or respect of the majority of 
his countrymen, because of his obdurate narrowness in the direc¬ 
tion of a repressive governing system. See his Memoirs and 
Correspondence (8 vols. 1848), edited by his brother, Charles W. 
Stewart Vane, third Marquis of L. 

Long, Gworge, an English scholar of note, was Irom at 
Poulton, Lancashire, in l8c», educated at Macclesfield School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 1822, was 
elected a Fellow, and accepted a professorship in the University 
of Virginia, U.S. In 1833, having returned to England, he 
began to superintend (lie issue of the Venny Cyclopedia, in 1837 
he was called to iiie bar, after whicli he delivered a course of 
lectures o.i Jurisprudence and Civil Law, and became Professor 
of Gieek and Latin in the University of London. Besides im¬ 
portant contributions in the field of antiquities, law, and geo¬ 
graphy, L is the author of a History of France and its Revolutiosis 
(1849); Decline of the Roman Aw/irr {1864-74); edited Cicero, 
Cesar, and Sallust, and has written several translations of conspi- 
aioHS merit, of which the most important are his Selections from 
PlutarcRs l.k cs, and the Thoughts of the hmperor Marcus Aure¬ 
lius Antoninus. L., on the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone, 
waa elected to receive ;£'ioo a year from the Civil List (1873), 

Lou^, Loch, a narrow inlet with steep shores, which stretches 
first N. i.y 'V., heu X. N. E., from the Firth of Clyde to Arroebar 
(18 miles), Sfjiarati.ig Ar; ylc. from Dumiiarton. 

Long’'Hii ( •/helium Tongan). See Litchi. 

Loagfell ow, Henry Wadsworth, bom at Portland, 
Maine, U.S., h'l-hruary 27, >807, graduated at Bowdoin College, 
and niter spending a few months in his father’s law-oflice, liecame 
Professor of Modern I-anguagcs in Bowdoin, with the privilege 
of yiending three prwatatory years in Europe. After studying 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, he began his professorate 
in 1829. He was appointed Professor of Modern languages 
and Literature at Harvard in 1S35, and .spent the following year 
in European travel and study, cultivating a knowledge of early 
Scandinavian literature. Resigning his chair in 1854, he tra¬ 
velled in Europe 1841-42, and 1868-69, on the latter occasion 
receiving the degree of D.C.L from Oxford University. His 
first contributions to literature appeared in the United States 
LUerary Gautte and the North American Review. In 1833 he 
pi^lished an Kssay on the Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain, 
in 183s Outre Mer, in 1839 Hyperion and Voices of the Night, in 
1842 Ballads and Poems on Slavery, in 1843 7 he Spanish Stu¬ 
dent, a play; in 1845 The Poets and Poetry of Europe, in 1847 
Evangeline, in 1849 Kavanagh, in 1850 Seaside and Pireside, in 
1851 The Golden Legend, in 1855 The Song of Hicewatha, in 
1858 Miles Standish, in 1863 Tales of a Wayside Inn, in 1866 
Flower de Lstce, 1867-70 his translation of Dante, in 1869 New 
England Tragedies, in 1871 The Divine Tragedy, in 1872 Three 
Books of Song, in 1874 The Hanging of the Crime, and in 1875 
The Mas^ of Pandora and Other Poems. I., has also edited 
Poems of Places (2 vols. 1877), a collection illustrative of the 
scenery of England and 'Wale.s, for the Golden Treasury series. 
In the promise of youth, L was hailed as the national poet; but 
the title must wait for a greater man. He has written much that 
will endure; some of his lyrics are perfect; and all his poetry 
is brimful of lifi^ and love, and tratli. It lacks, however, that 
Intellectual vigour and subtlety without which imagination can¬ 
not attain its highest flights. His prose style is sensitive and 


delicate. Hyperion has no plot and little incident, but is filled 
with brillumt, ever-shifting pictures and fine reflections cast in a 
poetic mould. JCdvanagh, its companion volume, a love story, 

IS written with exquisite simplicity and purity. 

Longford, an inland county of Ireland, provinee of Leinster, 
is bounded N. by Leitrim and Cavan, E. and S. by 'Westmeath, 
and W. by Roscommon. Area, 421 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 
64,501. Between the Clonhugh range (912 feet) in the N. and 
Slieve Gauldiy (650 feet) in the S. extends the valley of the 
Camlin (20 miles), a tributary of the Shannon, which, 7 miles 
below the point of junction, enters Lough Kee. The climate is 
mild and damp; the soil, a deep loam, overlying clay-slate in 
the N. and stratified limestone in the S. In 1876, there were 
72,853 acres under crop (oats and potatoes), 130,678 in gra-ss, 
3391 in plantation, and 50,215 waste, Vjog, niountain, && L. 
had (1876), 6497 hor.scs, 2993 asses, 59,995 cattle (19,228 milch 
cows), 33,223 sheep, 22,279 P'fls, and 807(1 goats. Grazing and 
dairy-farming, with some linen and woollen manufactures, are 
the staple industries. L. is traversed by two branch railways 
and by the Royal Canal. It returns two members to Parliament, 
and the chief towns are L., Ardagh, and Granard. Among 
the antiquities are the ruins of a round tower, seven castles, and 
fifteen abbeys. 

Longford (Irish Gael. Long-phort, ' the fortress ’), the chief 
town of the preceding county, on the Camlin, 76 miles W.N.W, 
of Dublin by rail, has a fine Roman Catholic cathedral, with on 
Tonic portico and a tower 200 feet in height, the jail and court¬ 
house of the county, barracks (occupying the site of the ancient 
castle of the O’Farrells), and a Protestant Hall (1862). L. has 
tanyards and breweries, and carries on a trade in com, bacon, 
butter, &c. Pop. (1871) 4375. 

Longicorines, a group of Beetles or Coleoptera, in winch 
the antennm or feelers are very long. There arc four joints in 
the tarsi, whence these beetles are included in the Tetramerom 
section of the order. The L. are represented by many typical 
genera and species. They are chiefly plant-eaters, and attain 
their largest size in S. America. The genera Cerambysc and 
Traehyderes exemplify this sub-order. 

Longi'nus, Dionysius Cassius, the greatest philosopher 
of his age, was born about A.D. 213 at Athens, where his educa¬ 
tion was specially cared for by liis uncle Fhronto, a teacher of 
rhetoric. From an early age L. visited many countries in com- 
]>!my with his parents, and he was for a long time the pupil of 
Ammonius Saccas and Origen at Alexandria, On his return to 
Athens, he devoted himself with the utmost zeal to the work of 
teaching in the departments of philosophy, criticism, rhetoric, 
and giammar; and the most distinguish^ among his many 
pupils was Porphyrius, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity. 
After spending much of his life in this manner at Athens, L went 
to the East, where he became the Counsellor of Queen Zenobia of 
Palmyra, whom he advised to throw off the Roman yoke. This 
advice cost him his life ; for when Aurelian took and destroyed 
Palmyra, A.D. 273, he put the old philosopher to death. L. 
was highly distinguished for his extensive knowledge—Eunapins 
called him a * living library,’ and a ‘ walking museum ’—but still 
more so for his critical insight, and sound judgment. He had 
drunk deeply of the siiirit of Plato; and, though a pagan, his 
amiable disposition kept him from hostility to the new faith. He 
was the author of numerous works, of which a considerable part 
of the treatise On the Sublime, conspicuous in ancient litoature 
j for its excellent style and exquisite criticism, alone has come 
down to us. The most recent editions of it are those of Wei^e 
(Leip. 1809), and Egger (Par. 1837). 

Longipenna'tee, a group of Natatorial or swimming birds 
represented by the gulls and terns (Larida), petrels {Proeella- 
rida), &C. The wings are of great length, and the hinder toe is 
free. The front toes are united by a web. The bill is strong 
and often hooked. 

Longiros'treB, a group of Grallatores (q. v.) or wading 
birds, represented by the snipes, woodcocks ruffs, &c. 1116 biU 
is long, slender, highly sensitive, and grooved for the protection 
of the nostrils. Its entire structure adapts the L. for groping in 
shallow waters in search of food. 

Long Island, the detached south-eastern portion of New 
York State, is bounded N. by Long Island Sound, E. and S. by 
the Atlantic, 'W. and N.'W. by the Narrows, New York Bay, East 
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River, end Hell Gate Area, 927,900 acrei; pop. (1870) $4^33$. 
It ia ti8| milec long from the nanom to Montauk Point in the 
, K, and 33 in extreme breadth, U indented in the £. for 23 miles 


but cotton and mgar-eane we also mwn. Hie trade is oon» 
sidembl^ being valoed at about ^ exporm 

and imports. 

Looking-GlMi, See MnaoiL 

Loom (Old Eng. Uma, ihmiture). A machine irfBi which 
weaving is performed by interlacing two sets of threads or yame 
one, the warp, runnii^ lengthwise, the other, the or tse^ 
transversely. In plain weaving, the essential operations sneces- 
sively performed at the L. are the raising of the alternate threads 
of the warp and the depression of the others, the conveyance'ot 
the weft through the decussation or tAai so made, and beating 
home the weft thread to the web. The European hand-L,, 
which to a large extent during the present century has been dis¬ 
placed by the power-L., has a rectangular framework of four 
upright posts, strengthened by cross ties. In the middle of the 
opposite ends of the frame two rollers are placed; round one, 
the yam-beam, the warp is wound; while the other, the ehth- 
beam, is made to take up the fabric as it is woven. The warp 
is extended between these two beams, and to preserve a proper 
degree of tension, the former is converted into a friction roller, 
by means of a weight attached to a cord, which is wound several 
times round the beam, and the latter is provided with a ratchet- 
wheel. On passing from the yarn-beam, the warp is crossed by 
two or three rods, which preserve the lease or plane of separation 
of the threads. Through loops in the middle of vertical cords, 
called kealds, the warp threads are next drawn. In plain 
weaving, two healds are employed, and are suspended one in front 
of tile other from a pulley by a single cord. Each heald is con¬ 
nected with a sep.arate treadle, and since the threads passed 
through one heald alternates with those passed through the other, 
the shed of the warp Ls readily 

effected. Close to the healds H fl 

an oscillating frame, called i -1 1 , ~1 

the lay, lathe, or batten is sus¬ 
pended. Its form and parts 
are shown by the annexed 
diagram. R is called the 
reed, and between its dents 
the warp-yam passes from the 
healds; S is a kind of shelf, 
called the shuttle-race, for the 
passage of the shuttle from 

one side of tlie svarp to the ^ . g | | || f ri|| i !|^|i ' ii ||l|| | | _nP 

other; and PP are )>ieces ofR- lllllllllillllllA ^^^--*gin 

wood, called pickers, which * . ^ ~ -1 

are connected by a cord having 
a peg attached, and which by Xxf. 

a sudden jerk of the cord are 

caused to travel along wires, and impart a rapid motion to the 
shuttle. The shuttle, os here illustrated, is a wooden implement 
with pointed ends, 

and running on roll- - - 

ers, and in an ^ 

long cavity in its '_Jd’ _ 

upper surface is ^ " 

placed a bobbin Shuttle, 

surrounded by weft 

yam. As the shuttle travels along its race, the yam is riven off 
freely by the revolving bobbin through a hole in the side. Previous 
to 1738 the shuttle was thrown by hand. In that year J. Kay, of 
Bury, invented the picker contrivance, besides improving the 
shuttle race, and modifying the shuttle, which attained so great 
a speed through these improvements, that it received the name 
of ‘fly-shuttle.' The producing jrower of the hand-L. was 
more than doubled by K.ay*s invention. When the shed of the 
warp is made by depressing one of the treadles, a smart pull at 
the picking peg causes one of the pickers to drive the shuttle 
with great velocity to the opposite end of its course; the weft 
given off during its passage is then beaten home to the web by 
pulling the batten forward. The depression of the other treadle 
revet ses the shed, the shuttle is made to retrace its course, and 
the shot weft is again beaten home; by a repetition of these 
movements the cloth is woven, and as it is wound on its beam, 
pins projecting from the ends of two pieces of wood called 
temples take hdd of the selvages of the cloth and keep it stretched 
to its proper width. 

The invention in 1785 of a power-L. by Edmtaid Caitwidrit^w 
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and afford supplies of scale and shell and seaweed for 
manure. A centnd range of hills (384 feet) extends nearly the 
whole length of the island, but the rest of the surface is mostly 
level, as in the Great Hempstead Plains. The soil, though in 
great part sandy, is easily cultivated and: productive. L.‘I. has 
forests of oak, hickory, chestnut, and in the sandy tracts, of 
pines. It is traversed (1876) by 422 miles of railway. There 
are many bathing-places, and the chief towns are Brooklyn, 
Flushing, Hempstead, Huntingdon, Oyster-Bay, and Brook- 
haven. Discovered by the Dutch in 1609, it received from them 
its name of * Lange Eylandt.’ Actual settlements began aliout 
1640, and the territory passed to the English with New Amster¬ 
dam in 1662. By the Battle of Brooklyn, or of L. I., the fir.st 
pitched battle in the War of Independence, Washington was 
forced to evacuate the island by a greatly superior English force, 
26-28th August 1776. 

Long Island Sound, an arm of the Atlantic separating Long 
Island from Connecticut, is 115 miles long and about 25 in 
extreme width. A chain of small islands stretches across its 
seaward entrance. With valuable fisheries, it is a great thorough¬ 
fare for steamers and coasting ves.scls. Tlie improvements at 
Hell Gate (q. v.) are dc.signed to make the Sound a safe, ready 
channel to New York for the largest vessels. 

Lon'gitude. See I-atitude and Longitude. 

Longt'ton, a town of England, in Staffordshire, on a small 
branch of the Trent, 2 miles S.E. of Stoke by rail. It is in the 
district of tlie Potteries, and has extensive manufacture.^ of china 
and earthenware. A place of recent growth, it was incorporated 
as a municipal borough in 1865. Pop. (1871) 19,748. 

Long Vaca'tion, in Law, a period daring which judicial pro¬ 
ceedings are intermitted, extending, at common law, from 
August 10 to October 24, in Chancery to October 28. 

Loni'go, an old town in N. Italy, province of Vicenza, on the 
Frasine, 12 miles S.W. of the city of Vicenza. It has a large 
trade in horses and grain; at the yearly March fair there are 
sometimes as many os 2000 horses. Pop. (1874) 9185. 

Lont-le-Saunier, the chief 4 own of the department of Jura, 
France, on tlie Valliire, 60 miles S.E. of Dijon by rail. It is 
picturesquely girt by high mountains, the lower slopes of which 
are clad with vines. There are copper and iron foundries, and 
a trade in horses, cattle, grain, cheese, &c. The celebrated salt- 
springs yield 20,000 ctr. yearly. Pop. (1872) 9427. L. is the 
ancient Ledo SeUinarius, 

Loo-Choo, Lu-Tchu, or Lieu-Sieu, a group of thirty-six 
islands stretching from Japan to Formosa, in 26*-27* 40' N. lat., 
126* lo'-l29* 5'E. long., and tributary to Japan. The largest, 
Triu San middle island') is about 60 miles long and 12 broad; 
others are Sannan in the S. and Sanbok in the N. Nawa, the 
chief port of Tsju San, is open to foreign commerce. The 
islands enjoy a magnificc' ( climate, and arc highly cultivated 
and very productive. Among the productions are tea, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, camphor, fruits, and silk. The principal manu¬ 
factures are cotton, paper, porcelain, and lacquered ware. The 
people, who are small, seem a connecting link between the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Loodia'ua {LUdhidna, from the Lodi tribe of Afghans), 
the chief town of the district of the same name in the Pun- 
feub, British India, on the S. bank of the Sutlej, but 8 miles 
from the present bed of the river, and a station on the rail¬ 
way, is 1102 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Mohammedans are 
exceptionally numerous, consisting partly of the court of an 
exiled Afghan monarch, and partly of weavers from Cash- 
mere. There are large manufactures of shawls, including the 
Rampoor chuddar scarves, stockings, and gloves; the carpentry 
also is famous. Besides these articles theri is a large trade in 
grain. The principal building is the fort, where the Europeans 
took refuge when tne mutineers in 1857 were for a short time in 
poMes-sion of the town. Pop. (1868) 39,983 .—Vatdistriet of L., 
which is bounded N. by the Sutlej, has an area of 1368 sq. miles; 
p<w. (186S) 583,34$. The soil is neither fertile nor well irrigated. 
Wheat, gram, millet, and Indian com are the staple producta ; 
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English divine, erentiully led to the inccesgfiil adaptation of 
machineiy to weaving. His invention clearly demonstrated the 
ptacticabili^ of mechanical weaving, and the energies of other 
practical mms being enlisted in the enterprise, several improve¬ 
ments aiyl additions followed, and thereu^n wearing by power 
became a reality. The principal parts of a power-L., divested 
•A its framing and motive part% are shown in the accompanying 
cut The warp W wound lonnd the beun B passes over a roller 



EiKntial Parts of Power-Loom. 


R, and partly over and partly under the rod r (two of which are 
seen); the yam is then carried through the hcalds H, H, which 
make the shed, and allow of the slmttle S being driven along 
the shuttle-race by a sort of hammer actuated by a lever moving 
through a small arc of a circle. L. is the upper bar of the lathe 
with the reed below, and the cloth c is siretehed by the temples 
t, and then wound on its beam B'. It will thus be seen that the 
power-i.. embodies the same principles as the common hand-L., 
and in addition to the actions of raiding and depressing the warp, 
r throwing the shuttle, beating home the weft, unwinding the yarn, 

' and taking up the cloth, the power-L., by a beautiful contrivance, 

^ instantly throws the parts out of gear when tlie weft thread 
I breaks or runs out See Wfaving, 

Ztoon. See Diver. 

Lo'pe do Vega. See Vega. 

LoepTioloB, in Fortification, are small openings in walls, 
stockj"lc'', I'v:th'ough which muskets may be fired. 

Lo'plliur. a tt .fui Ic.ible genus of Teleostean fishes, of which 
one spcv-ies ‘'u /.. /Ui-.r/mssr--popularly known as the ‘sca- 
devil,’ ‘ wid. ; lb,’ or ‘ lishing-frog ’—is frequently cast up on 
British cuasis after storms. This genus is included in the special 
family Lophiidtr^ which forms one of the sulxlivisions of the 
Acauthofttrotn fishes. The 1 ^, wliich varies in length from 2 
to 4 feet, has an immense head, and wide mouth. I'lie pectoral 
fins are well developed, and a very barge gill-opening is also 
f teen. The head is provided with three or more filaments said 
" to be used by the fish in the capture of prey, L. burying itself 
in the mud, and imitating the movements of worms by moving 
the filaments so as to attract smaller fishes to the spot. No 
scales are developed, and the colour is brown above and white 
beneath. 

Lophobran'chii, a subdivision of Teleostean fishes, repre¬ 
sented by the Hippocampidee or sea-horses, and by the pipe-fislies 
(SyngMalUda). They nave gills in the form of tufts borne on 
die branchial arches, and the gill chamber is covered in by the 
«pereuium or' gill cover,’ whi^ is attached to the head save at 
one point, where an aperture exists to permit the esc-ipe of the 
water used in respiration, lire scales are of the ‘ganoid ’ type, 
and exhibit a hard and homy consistence, but the skeleton is 
imperieet, being diiefly composed of cartil.tginous material. 
An air-bladder exists, but it possesses no ‘ pneumatic duct ’ or 
outlet See also Sea-horses and Pipe-fish. 

XiO^or'nin, a genus of Humming-birds, of which the L. 
trMoius, Or tuft^ coquette of N. Brazil, is a familiar example. 
The spangled coquette is another species, known scientifically as 
the 2 . XettMa; others are the L. Geuldii and the Z. Htlttue. 
These birds have a most brilliant plumage. 

XiOtiaat is the adopted Chinese name for the fruit of Eruh 
Mfya Japoniea^ n tree of considerable size, closely related to the 
Medlar. It is native of Japan and S. China, whence it has been 
imported for ailtivation into India, and now for a long time 
poet hoe been grown in S. and W. Europe; it has also reached 
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Australia. The fruit is oval, about the size of a plum, and pro* 
duced in clnsten. The flavour is subacid—something like that 
of a sharp-tasted apple. 

liOraiitha'oeBB, or Uis'tlatoe Family. See Mistletoe. 

Lor'ea (ane. Illurds, ‘ the town with fine water,* from the 
two Basque words illia, 'a town,* and ura, 'water,'), a dW of 
Spain, province of Murcia, on the Sangonera, 50 miles W. of 
Carthagena, It has an old Moorish castle, and manufactures of 
silks, soap, dye-stuffs, leather, paper, &c. Near L. are impor¬ 
tant lead mines. Fop. 40,00a 

Lord. (Old Eng. kUford, from hldf, ‘loaf and either ord, 
'origin,’or Tveard, ‘ warder’),and Lady(Old Eng. hlee/dige, either 
‘ she who looks after the loaf,’ or a corruption of hldf-weardigt, 
the fcm. of hldf-weanl), ‘ iionorable apellations with which our 
ancient and yet continued custome, that our Jjordes and Ladyet 
doe vse to came and serue their guests at the table, which in 
other countries is altogether strange and vnusuall, doth well 
accord and correspond ’ (Verstegan, Kestilvtion of JJtcoyed Intd- 
licence, 1C28). See Courtesy Titles. 

Lord Advocate, See Advocate, Lord. 

Lord Mayor’s Procedure Act. See Mayor’s Court 

OF London 1 ’rocedure Act. 

Lord of the Manor. See Manor, 

Lord Ordinary. See Court of Session. 

Lord’s Day. By 29 C. II. c. 7, no person, under a 
penalty of 5s., is allowed to work on the Lord’s day, except the 
work be one of necessity or charity, nor to u.se any boat, nor to 
expose any goods for sale, except meat in pulrlic houses, and 
milk and mackerel at certain hours. Tliere is also an nnrepealed 
statute of Cliarles I., prohibiting certain amusements on Sunday, 
One of Wdham IV. prohibits the killing of game on Sunday or 
Christm.is-day. By 34 and 35 Viet. c. 87, no piosecution for an 
offence under 29 Cliarlcs II, c. 7 can be instituted except by 
written consent of the chief police officer of the district, or of 
two justices of the peace, or of a stipendiary magistrate, having 
jurisdiction in the place where the offence was committed. It 
is a popular error to sujqiose that documents executed on Sunday 
are invalid. There arc several old statutes of the Scotch Parlia¬ 
ment nnrepealed against work and aniiisement on Sunday; that 
of 1693 even enjoins eveiy presbytery to name an informer and 
prosecutor of ofl'enders for the district. The spirit of the age is 
])rol>ably,too much opposed to these Acts to allow of their being 
enforced. See Apprentice, Desuetude ; see also Scotch law 
Korbe-s Mackenzie Act. 

Lord’s Supper is the partaking of bread and wine which 
our Lord, at the Passover-me.al at which lie was present with 
his disciples the night before h'* crucifixion, appointed them to 
do in remembrance of himscli (Malt, xxvi., Mark xiv., Luke 
xxii.), and which is observed as a snciament of the Church under 
this and other names, e.g., Euiharist (q. v.), Mass (q. v.), &c. 
Like the Jewish Pas.sover the L, S. was at first associated with 
a common me.il representing the communion of Christians 
their Saviour, and their brotherly communion with one another. 
Both together were called the Supper of the Lord, the Supper ol 
Love (see Agap.®). So long as the L. S. proper was con¬ 
nected wilh the Agape, it was of course observed daily like the 
latter, and aftcrw.ards was held to constitute an essential part of 
divine service every Sunday. In some churches, however, <•/., 
the Roman, Alexandrian, and Spanish, a daily observance was 
kept up as late at least as the 4th c. The Judaizing Christians 
only observed it once a year, at the fe-ist of the Passover (see 
Easter) ; and others held that it ought only to be taken at 
stated seasons after due preparation. 

The Church from the first attached mat and mysterious im¬ 
portance to the bre.id and wine used in the rite as symbols of the 
body and blood of Chiist. The Fathers in their writings laid 
great stress on the mysterious connection between the and 
llie elements, corresjionding to that between the two natures of 
Christ, which led them to speak of a real participation of the 
body and blood of Christ. This idea was sometimes misunder¬ 
stood, and gave rise to superstitious views, as, e^., the fear of spill¬ 
ing a drop 01 the consecrated wine,so that those who wished to Mr* 
take of the L. S. at home had to content themselves with the bread; 
which was the first step towards administering the L. S. ia one 
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kind. In the writings of the Fathers, too, there occnrs the idea 
of a Sacrifice. TWs idea grew wift the development of the 
hiefaichy, * because the ancient world general) j oiuld not con* 
eeive of cUvine worship without sacrifice;' and with sacrifice the 
L. S< presented several points of analogy. There was, first, the 
prayer, which had always been regarded as spiritual sacrifice 
\ff. I Pet. ii. 5 ): then the gifts of the church members, especially 
the consecrated bread and wine, came to be regarded as oifer* 
ings to God, and were indeed called offerings, oblations ; and both 
were compared with the sacrifices and first-fruits of the Old Tes¬ 
tament Further, from the 3d & to the 8lh c. the doctrine of 
the^ Consubstantiation of Christ’s body and blood with tlie ele¬ 
ments was generally held. Even daring this period some writers 
spoke of a real change from the one into the other, but the true 
doctrine of Transubstantiation (q. v.) was first propounded 
(830-832) by Paschasius Radbcrtus, according to whom the 
elements were no more than a mere veil which deceives the 
sensea He was opposed by Ratramnus, who distinguished 
between the sign and the thing represented hy_ it, pointing out 
the true nature of a mystery to be, tnat through it the mind rises 
from.the visible to the invisible, and supposing indeed a conversh 
of the bread and wine into the body of Clirist, but only in an 
ideal sense. By the middle of the iith c. Transubstantiation 
had been so generally adopted as the ortliodox doctrine of the 
Church that Berengarius (g. v.) was condemned by several 
conncib for calling it in question, and in consequence of the con¬ 
troversy raised by him, the phrase ‘ to partake of the body and 
blood of Christ* was interpreted in the grossest way. The 
doctrine was finally made an article of faith by Pope Innocent 
III. (1215). Along with this doctrine bad grown tlie sacrificial 
ideas referred to atove, which had been fully developed by the 
scholastic theologians, and had taken shape in the doctrine of 
the sacrifice of the M-ass (q. v.). By the institution of Corpus 
Christi-day liy Pope Urban IV. (1264), this doctrine was ex¬ 
pressed in its grossest and most literal form. 

The Reformers all made common cause against the doctrines 
both of Transubstantiation and the Mass, but tliey ditfcrcd widely 
in their opinions as to the real nature of the rite of the L. S. 
Different intmretations of the words used by Christ at the 
institution (‘Tnis is my body’) were advanced by Carlstadt, 
who held that Christ used the words in pointing to his body; 
by Zuinglius, who asserted that the rite had been instituted 
by Christ merely as an act of commemoration, and whose view 
has since been adopted by the Socinians, Arminions, and Men- 
nonites; by CEcolampadius, whose interpretation differed only 
grammabcally from that of Zuingliui^ his opinion being that it 
u not the expression, but the idea itself wliich is to be under¬ 
stood fimratively; and by .Schwenkfeld, who made the words 
out to have this meaning, ‘ My body which is given for you 
is the veiy thing I distribute among you, nameljr bread, a verit¬ 
able meal, and the eilicacious means of preserving eternal life.’ 
Luther was opposed to all these opinions, adhering strictly to 
the letter of Scripture, from which he deduced the doctrines of 
Consubstantiation, or the real presence of Christ’s body and blood 
in the elements of bread and wine, and of tlie ubiquity of His 
body. According to Calvin, on theother hand, the believer alone 
who partakes of the elements j artakes in a spiritual maiuier of 
Christ’s body, which is in heaven. The Quakers hold that in 
consec^nence of their intimate and spiritual miion with Christ they 
may dispense with the participation of His body. See Hageii- 
bach's sjhrbuch der Dogmenf^eschkhte (Eng. Trans. 1864), and 
Gieseler’s Lehrbmk der Kirchengeschichte (Eng. Trans. 1855). 

Lords, House of. See Parliament. 

Lor'elei, or Lurlei (Old Sox. lure, ‘loud,’ and /era, ‘rock’), 
a stew rock on the right bank of the Rhine, between St. Goar 
and Oberwesel, 440 feet high, and now pierced by a railway 
•. tunnel. It is celebrated for a remarkable echo, and still more 
for the nix, or water-maiden, who by her magic song lured the 
unwary fisherman to his destruction in a neighbouring whirlpool. 
This I^nd, of disputed antiquity, forms the subject of Heine’s 
exquisite vtlkslied. Die L. 

Lwet'O, less correctly Lorstto, a city in the province of 
AneSllk, Central Italy, on a hill commanding beautiful views of 
timaeh snd the Apennines, 20 miles S.W. of Ancona by rail. It 
COMfiMi of little more than a single long street, full of booths for 
the sals of roaarie% images, Stc., and is greatly infested hj beg- 
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gars. Fop. (T874) 8083. Nearly half a million plgrima yearly 
resort hither to visit the sanetuai? of Our Lady of {fiomia 
LaureUsna\ designed by Bramante, and containing the Casa 
Santa (according to tradition) in which the Holy Family dwelt 
at Naxareth. In the legend the Santa Casa wos-rescued from 
the infidels by angels, who bore it first to the coast of Dalmatia 
in 1291, and thence to its present site near Recanati, in 1299, 
where it was deposited on ground belonmng to a certain widow 
Laureta (hence Loreto), Externally the Chiesa della. Casa 
Santa has no great architectural beauty. The campanile, de¬ 
signed by Vanvitelli, is a lofty, richly-decorated structure. The 
chief bell, weighing II tons, was presented by Leo X. in 1516. 
'I'he Casa Santa, a simple brick building, encased in a high 
marble screen enriched with bas-reliefs by some of tlie greatest 
Italian artists, stands in the centre of the church under an 
octagonal cupola, covered with exquisite frescoes. The church 
is also decorated with many fine pictures, sculptures, mosaics, 
bronzes, and silver lamps. Its treasury was formerly one of the 
richest in the world, but was drawn upon heavily by some of the 
popes, especially Fius VI., and by the French during the occu¬ 
pation of 1796. 

L’O'rient (‘the East’), a naval and mercantile port of 
France, department of Morbihan, at the confluence of the Scorff 
and Blavet in the Bay of L., 35 miles W.N. W. of Vannes by rail. 

It is strongly fortified, and the chief buildings are the church of 
St. Louis, the Lyceum, Observatory (131 feet), Bourse, and 
School of Artillery, &c. In 1874 there entered the port 92 vessels 
of 12,214 And cleared 217, of 23,552. The value of im¬ 
ports (naval stores aud colonial wares'), was ^^131,121; of exiiorts 
(corn, wine, brandy, fish, &c.), ;^25,3S^ The sardine fishery, 
ironfounding, shipbuilding, and the making of steam-engines are 
the cliief industries. Pop. (1872) 24,088. L, owes its origin ^ 
and name to the establishment here of docks and magazines by ' 
the French E. India Company in 1666. 

Lor'imer (Fr. larmier, from I At. lorum, ‘a thong’), a name 
formerly given to the makers of the iron articles used for the 
trappings of horses. The London guild of Lorimers was incor¬ 
porated in 1712. Ill Scotland tliey were included in the geueial 
class of hammermen. 

Lo'ris, a genus of I.emurs (q. v.), or lower Quadrtmana 
(Monkeys), represented by the L. gracilis, or slender L., and 
other .s]>ecies. The slender T« occurs in the Eastern ArchipeWo, 
is active in its movements, and feeds on fruits, birds, eggs, &c. 

It is about 10 or 12 inches long, the tail is mdimentary, and the 
muzzle short and pointed. The colour is a greyish brown, tinted 
with white below, the fur round the eyes is darker. An allied 
species is the siow-)>aced L. ; | 

Lorraine' (Gcr. Lotkringen), a German duchy which became; 
a French province in 1766, and included the departments J 
Moselle, Meurthe, Meuse, Vosges, and part of Bas Kliin, bnt‘|| 
of which Germany regained in 1871 tlie greater part of Mosellel I 
and the N.E. part of Meurthe, in all 2406 sq. miles, with490,459| 1 
inhabitants. By the Trealy of Verdun (843) Lotto I. (q. v.) u 
received a narrow territory stretching from the Mediterranean to B 
the N. Sea, called after him Lotharingia. In 855 the Karoiing 1 
Lothar II., his second son, obtained as his share the lands Q 
lietwccn the Scheldt, Rhine, Maas, and Sadne, the ao-called 
I Atliaringian kingdom (Lotliarii regnnm). After his death it 
became on oiiject of contention between the French and German 
Karolings. Otto I. gave it (953) to Bruno (q. v.), archbishop of 
Kbln, who in 959 had to divide it into Lower L. (Lotharingia 
Musana or Ripuaria), lietween the Rhine, Mom, and Scheldt, 
and Upper L. (L. Mosellana), between the Rhine and Moselle 
os far as the Maas.—Lower L. passed through the hands of 
several houses. From 1248 its dukes took their title from I' 
Brabant (q. v.), and on the death of Duke Philipp in 1430 it fell L 
to Burgundy.—In Upper L. the family of Frederick of "BUf.S 
the first duke, became extinct in 1046, when its lands were givew 
in fee to Graf Allireclit of Elsass. The last of his family ^ maW 
succession, Karl II., having died in 1431 as Constable m Vxmm 
the Emperor Sigismund gave the Duchy to Kari's dnng^K 
Isabella and her husband Ren^ (Renatas) of Anjou .(titalsrjliw 
of Naples, and father of the English queen, Marpret of Adh), 
Ae descendants of whose dangler Jolanthe, married feliet 
cousin Friedrich, Graf of Vaudemont, were riie Dukes of L. 
till 1735. Henri 11 . seized Metz, Toul, and Vsrd^a in 
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ind ftoin 1643 dl L. was under France till its restoration at the 
Peace of Ryswick to Leopold Joseph Karl, whose son, Frans 
Stephen (q. v.), at Uie Peace of Vienna in 1735, in return for 
the right of succession to Tuscany, resigned his insecure pos¬ 
session to Staiislas Leszczynski, on whose death (1766) it feU to 
France, according to the treaty, 

Lonaine, Glande. See Claude G£l£e. 

IiOj^y, the name given to various kinds of Scansorial or climb- 
jug bjrra, belonging to the family Psittacida or parrots, and 
inhabiting New Guinea, Borneo, and the Moluccas. The wines 
are of moderate length, and have their second and third quids 
longest. The tail is rounded, and of moderate size; the bill is 
smaller than in the parrots and cockatoos, 'lire purple-capped 
L. (Zanirzr domkdtus) has a scarlet plumage, the top of the head 
being of a rich purple, the breast yellow, and the wings green 
on their upper parts, mingled with violet on the sides. The 
average length is ll inches, the tail being very short, llie L. 
feeds on seeds, &c,, and is readily domesticated, although it 
never learns to speak with the facility of the jrarrot. 

Loa Angelea, the chief town in the region known as * semi- 
tropical’ California, on the Los Angeles River, 30 miles from its 
month, and 350 miles S.S.E. of San Francisco, to which city is 
being constructed (1877) the S. Pacific Railway. The place 
where gold was first discovered in 1833,1., was made the capital 
of Caliibniia by the Mexican Congress in 1S36. It ha.s a Catholic 
college, two ho.'piuls, three daily, one semi-weekly (Spanish), 
and five weekly (one German) newspapers. Pop. (1870) 5728. 


other menstrua. The pharniacopceial L. ate the Hydrar^yri 
flava, and nigra, or the ytUam and black wash used for venei^ 
sores. 

liotopL'agi (Gr. Motus-eaters’), according to the ancients, 
were a peaceful race inhabiting Cpenaica, on -the northern coast 
of Africa, and living on the fruit of the I^otus (q. v.), which 
when strangers had once tasted they forgot all thought of home 
and friends, as did two of the companions of Ulysses [fid. ix.). 
They form the subject of a poem by Tennyson. 

Lott'ery (from Gothic, hlauts, ‘ a lot,’ through the Italian 
lotteria), a game of hazard in which small sums are ventured on 
the chance of obtaining more, and in which the prizes are drawn 
by lots. Early in the middle ages it was common for Italian 
merchants to dispose of their goods by lot. 'The L. is said to 
have been first used for increasing the revenue by the Genoese, 
but the custom rapidly spread throughout Europe. The first ll 
in England was in 15^91 and the proceeds were applied to the 
repair of the harbours and other public woiks. A state L. was 
annually licensed by Parliament from 1709 to 1823. Tly Lote~ 
rits Kationales of France yielded an annual revenue, between 
1816 and 1828, of 14,000,000 francs. In 1870 Prussia derived 
*; 339 iSoo thalers from its lotteries; Saxony, 800,000 thalers. 
The home of the L. now, however, is Austria. 

J.cao regarding Lotteries in Great Britain .—Lotteries were 
rendered illeg.'il by Act of Parliament in 1826. By an Act of 
William _ 1 V. the advertisement in Great Britain of foreign 
lotteries is prohibited. Law regarding Gaming (q. v.) applies 
to lotteries. 


iKiSsi'ni (Ger. Lussin), an island in the Gulf of Quamero, an 
inlet of tlie Adriatic, belongs to the Austrian KUstenland, is 19 
miles by 3, and has a pop. of 10,600. The chief town, T« Pic¬ 
colo (pop. 5200), with a harbour capable of admitting the largest 
vessels, carries on a trade in grain, olive oil, fish, wine, &c. 

Lost Property. Sec Finding, Law of. 

Lot, a department in the S.W. of France, surrounded by 
Corrize, I'antal, Aveyron, Tarn-et-G.'ironne, and Dordogne, 
Area, .2012 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 281,404. I., is a calcareous 
j.lateuu, the .G. of which is occupied with offshoots from the 
nu.^nti'-.i •, of Cantnl. The rivers llordogne tind L. cross it from 
E, to V ., ioiiuiiij, two main valleys, with numerous branches. 
L. is es'.'ilially agriculturaL Its fertile soil yields abundance 
of vins ' •.'■s; whi'.nt, rye, maize, Ac., to the value of 21,000,000 
francs yearly, and large quantities of chestnuts, truffles, and 
ir.nshroums. Flax, fruits, and tobacco are also cultivated. The 
silk production is important. 'The chief town is Cahors. 

Let, a tributary of the Garonne, in S. France, rises in the 
Cevennes, in tlie dejiartment of Loz&re, from which it flows 
westward with a very winding course, till it falls into the Gar¬ 
onne at Aiguillon, in the department of Lot-et-Garonne. It be¬ 
comes navigable at Entraigiias, and is 272 miles long. 

Lot-et-Oaronne, a departin''nt in the S.W. of France, part 
of old Guienne, is bounded N. by Dordogne, S. by Gers, W. by 
Gironde and Landes, E. by I,ot and Tarn-et-Garonne. Ana, 
2067 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 319,289. In gieat part a culti¬ 
vate plain, L. is watered by the Garonne, Lot, and Baize. 
Agriculture is well advanced, and is gradually reclaiming the 
wastes and marshes. Cereals are raised to the value of 37 
million francs; other products are tobacco (3 miihon francs), 
hemp of the fiist quality, good wine, flax, rape, vegetables, and 
fruits, especially the pruneaux d'Agen. 'Phere arc twenty iron 
mines, large iron and coppei works, and manufactures of cot¬ 
ton, linen, and silk tissues, machinery, paper, tobacco, brandy, 
glass, &C, L. is traversed by the Canal Lateral a la Garonne, 
and by the Paris k Agen and Bordeaux 4 Cette Railways. The 
chief town is Agen. 

Lo'thian, the name of a fertile, well-cultivated district in 
Scotland, extending along the S. side of the Firth of Forth, and 
including the counties of Haddington, Edinburgh, and Lin¬ 
lithgow. It was called by the AngUan settlers Lothene, and was 
known to the Gael as Jxthead. A Latinised form is Loidis. 
The name was afterwards extended to the whole .S.E. of Scot¬ 
land, which formed the ‘Earldom of L.’ See Skene's Celtic 
Scotland, voL i. pp. 240-41; also article Scotland. 

Lo'tions or Wonh'ea are external fluid applications, con- 
risting of various metUcinal substances in solution hi water or 
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Lo'tus is a name now restricted to a genus of Leguminoso!, 
consisting of some fifty species of hcibs and undcr-shrubtt, having 
reiirrsentatives in the Old and New World, and in the N. and 
S. hemisphere.s. A common European species is L, eernieulatus, 
or the Birdsfoot Tiefoil. If we refer back to the earliest list aS 
plants cultivated in an English garden, namely, that of Gerard, 
published in iSgO, we find therein 
three plants under the name L.— 
one of these belongs to the getui' 
above mentioned, another to the 
modern Melilotus, and the third, 

(A. arbor, ‘Nettle 'I’ree ’) is the Celtis 
Australis. This last was the L. of 
the ancients, as we have the figure 
evidence of an c.srly ni.'inuscript of 
Dioscorides. The attributesofsweet, 
pleasant, and wholesome, which, 
according to llerixlotus, Diosco 
rides, and Theophrastus, were com* 
bined in the food whereon the 
Ixitophagi fed, are unite ' in the 
fruit of the Celtis. With the Celtis may be joined species of Ziiiy- 
phus, also surmised to have been a I>otopliaglan delicacy, 'fhe 
fruits of both are at present largely used by the natives of the 
countries boidering the Mediterranean. Nitraria tridentata, a 
native of the plains of W. and Central Asia, has also been sup¬ 
posed to be the true L. tree of the ancients. Its fruit has a salt 
flavour. The sacred L. or Pythagoiean bean, is difierent from 
any of the above, being a water plant with large, fragrant, and 
licauliful rose-coloured flowers, a native through a wide range in 
S. and E. Asia and the neiglibonring islands. There can be 
little doubt tliat it formerly grew also in Egypt, and was held in ^ 
veneration by the Egyptians as it is by the Hindus. The white 
and the blue L. of the Nile are species of Nymphma, and will 
be found referred to under Water Lily. 

Lot'ze, Budolf Hermann, a living German philosopher 
and physiologist, bom 2lst May 1817, at Bautzen, studied 
medicine and metaphysics at Leipsic, where he was appointed 
extraordinary Professor of Philosophy in 1842, In 1844 he 
became Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen, where he still 
remains. Though of the school of Herbart, L. has an indepen¬ 
dent place, and in the struggle between transcendentalism and 
materialism he has distinguished iiimself as a powerful opponent 
of the latter. His works are Gcdichte (1840); Metaphysik (1841); 
Altgenulne Ptithologie und Therapie (1842); Legik (1843) iJMer 
den Begriff der SchSnhett (lit^l) % Uder Bedingungen eUrKunst- 
sckonheit (1847); Allgemeine Physiologic (1831); Medicinischc 
Physiologe (1852); Mtkrokosmiis (1856-64); Streitschriftess (voL 
>• il> 57 )> Gcschichte dcr cEsthetik in Deutschland {iWi), 
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XiOa'doii, iTolui Olaudios, • botanist and horticulturist, 
snu bom at Cambuslang, L8nBrkshir(^ * 

landscape gardener he went to London in 1803 j he settled on a 
farm at Tew Park, Oxfordshire, in 1809, where he established a 
kind of college for instructing young men in the principles of 
fanning. After 1828 his life was chiefly devoted to the publica¬ 
tion m works upon agricultural and botanical subjects, 'flie 
more important of these are The Etuyclopadia of Gardening 
(1822); of Agriculture (1825) ; of Plants (1829); of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa ArchUeeture (1832); and Arboretum et Fruti- 
cctum Britanmeum (8 vols, 1838), his last and greatest work. 
L. was also the editor of The Gardener's Magaaine, The Maga- 
sine of Natural History, The Architectural Magazine, and The 
Suburban Gardener, ll died at Bayswater, December 14,1843. 

Lough'borougll, a market town in Leicestershire, England, 
on n feeder of the Soar, and on a canal between tlie Soar and 
Trent, 115 miles W. by N. of I.ondon by rail, has a fine old 
church, dating from the l6th c., several chapels, and a rich 
educational institution called Burton’s School, founded in 1495. 
L. has*nianufactures of stockings, cottons, woollens, shoes, and 
bobbin-net lace. Pop. (1871) 11,456. 

Louehrea (Irish Gael. Loch-riabhach, ‘grey lake’), a market 
town 01 Galway, Ireland, on a small lake of the same name, 38 
miles N. of Limerick, has two churches, and a Catholic friary 
and nunnery (the former founded in 1130), and some manufac¬ 
tures of beer, linen, and leather. Pop. (1871) 2669. 

XiOu'ia L (properly Illudioig, surnamed the Piotts), third son 
of Karl the Great and llildegard, was born about 778. In in¬ 
fant^ he was made king of Aquitania, and educated under the 
tutelage of Wilhelm the ‘ Snub-nosed' at Toulouse. He was 
made the colleague of Karl in 813. llis sympathy with learn¬ 
ing was healthy and strong. L. started with the best intentions 
of having a refined court, and a people every class of which 
should be elevated higher than he found them. By his wife ITcr- 
mingard Luhad three sons, Ulothar, Pippin, and Hludwig. After 
her death in 819 he married Judith, who bore him Karl. The 
greater part of bis reign is taken up with the jealousies and 
quarrels of his children, upon whom he severally had bestowed 
kingdoms, partition after partition following in rapid succession. 
In 840 L, died at Engeleiiheim, after which Karl's empire was 
split up. L. w.as ‘ a clerkly southerner of the gentler type, a pure 
unselfish devotee, a grave m.in,’ but, says Kitchin, ‘ his virtues 
were dangers.’ lie forgave where a more prudent man would 
have crushed. See Kitchin's History of France (vol. i. 1873). 
-L. VX, surnamed Le Gros, son of Philippe I., was born in 
1078. His father, according to the custom of the Capetian 
Kings (q. v.), mode him joint king in 1100, though the royal 
power was exercised within very narrow limits. To the very 
gates'of Paris the feudal lords exercised sway, and their act of 
homage on the king’s first succession to a fief was about the only 
mack of obedience offered him, L. at once set himself to restrain 
the power of the baronage, reduced Bouchaid de Montmorcnci, 
defeated the Comte de Konci, and negotiated Montleheri out of 
the hands of Guy Troussell. In 1108 King Philippe died, and 
L., after being crowned at Orleiins, renev'i ^1 his watfare, until in 
III! the serfs lent their assistance agaim. the oppression of the 
barons. L. fostered a system of justice wherever he appeared, 
defended the poor, and helped the Church, and gave privileges 
to the chief cities of the royal domain. In 1119 I.. received a 
severe repulse at Brenneville from the English, being at the time 
when he fought in behalf of William Clito, grandson of the 
Conqueror. Five years later, when Henry of England and 
Henrich of Germany threatened him with war, L, obtained the 
BssisUnce of bis more powerful lords, and though there was no 
fighting, ' men began to regard him as the central figure of all 
France.’ Still later his rights and powers were felt and recog¬ 
nised from N. to S. A great grief overcame him (1131) by the 
dmth, through accident, of his son Philippe, whom he had asso¬ 
ciated with him on the throne two years previously. Before L.’s 
death nro]iosals were made to him by Guillaume of Aquitaine to 
marry nis son, Louis te Jeune, to his daughter Eleanor, and by 
this union the formal independence of Aquitaine came to an 
end. L. died in 1137. lie was a man of lovable character, 
frenk^ cheerful, and unassuming, whose assiduity and vigour 
i£d much towards arousing the sense of national unity realised 
in latec reigns. Set Kitchin’s History of hranct (voL i. 1873).— 
Xi. VIL, son of the preceding, was born in 1119, and crowned 


as his father's associate in 1131, his education being attended 
to by the monks of St Denis, from whom ‘he inckra in preju¬ 
dice and feebleness.’ In 1135 he married Eleanor, the daughter 
of Guillaume of Aquitaine, and was crowned sole king (II 37 )- 
He quarrelled next year with Innocent IL, asserting nis right 
to name the Archbishop of Bourges. The quatrel was wy 
cemented after L. had attached the lands of Theobald of Cham¬ 
pagne and burnt the parish church of Vitry, by his promising 
to the Poiie to do penance in a crusade. Much enthusiasm pre¬ 
vailed, and (1147) the French army was prepared. But the 
crusade was a failure. ' One thing alone came out of it.’ The 
Germans joined in it, and * the French learnt to look on L. os 
at least the equal of Konrad the Emperor.’ On his return from 
the East, L. divorced his wife, who, with her dowry of Fmtou 
and Aquitaine, married Henry of Anjou (see Henry IL). After 
Henry's ascent to the English throne, ‘the great controversy 
between England and France took shape.’ By the year 1160 a 
great p-irt of what is now France acknowledged the supremacy 
of Henry. In the same year L. married Ala, daughter of Theo¬ 
bald of Blois, by whom (1165) he had a son. L, supported 
Becket against Henry, and (1172) assisted his sons to revolt. 
In 1179. when affected with paralysis, he recommended the 
crowning of his son Philippe at Kheims, and 'of all the heredi¬ 
tary crowns in Europe the P'rench became the most firmly 
established.’ L. died at Paris, September 1180. See Kitchin’s 
History of France (vol. i. 1873.)— Ju. IX., Saint, son of Louis 
VHI., was horn at Poissy, 251!) April 1215, and succeeded to 
the throne in 1226. Nearly all the great lords refused to 
attend his coronation, and, being refused the release of oil 
noble ptisoners, they formed a confederation hostile to Blanche, 
the queen-regent. A war was carried on against her till 
1231, when the treaty of St. Aubiu du Cormier ‘may be 
said to close the great troubles of the king’s minority.’ At 
the same time, by the treaty of Meaux, Kaymond VH. ceded 
to the king all lands and domains on the P'rencli side of the 
Rhone, and made terms which involved the absorption of the 
south into the kingdom of France. 1 111234 L. married Marguerite, 
a daughter of Raymond IJcrenger, Comte de Provence, who was 
only twelve years of age. In the struggle which went on between 
Gregory IX. and the Emperor Friedrich II., L. remained wisely 
neutral, and declined to accept the bribe of the imperial crown 
for his brother Robert of Artois. I,, wished his brother Alphonse 
to become Lordjof I’oitou and Auvergne (1241), but the barons 
rebelled, and Henry III. of England assisted them. At Taille- 
bourg the English king and his allies received a severe check, and 
a second battle, fought at Salutes, broke up the coalition. An 
attempt of Raymond VII. to reassert the independence of the 
south, ended (1244) in renewed submission. ‘Thus ended the 
last coalition of the barons against the king.’ In the same year, 
during an illness, L. took the cross, and (1248) set sail for 
Egypt, landed (June 1249) at the town of Damietta, and for 
several years distinguished himself in war with the Paynim. 
Upon his return (1254) he devoted himself to good oiifices, made 
peace Iietween rival barons, built hospitals and penitentiaries, 
founded churches and nunneries, and ‘ruled the land as it had 
never before been ruled, until security brought plenty, the returns 
of the royal domains doubled, arts flourished, and learning was held 
in honour.’ L. again took the cross (1267) and set out for the 
East (1270), hut died of dysentery upon landing. L. was a man 
of deep religious convictions, a fearless warrior, a lover ef justice, 
and * the most loyal man of his age.’ See Joinville, Histoire cu 
Saint Louis; Guillaume de Nangis, Gesta S. jAidavici LX, (best 
ed.; the KecueU det Historiens by Daiinon and Naudet, Par, 
1840) j and Kitchin’s History of France (vbl, L 1873).— lu ZZ>, 
son of Charles VII. and Marie of Anjou, was bom at Bonrges, 
3d July 1423. In bis seventeenth year he beaded the 
* Praguerie,’ a conspiracy against his father, and was sent to 
govern Dauphine. At Dieppe and the Rouetgue (1442} he did 
good service against the Engliiih, and at the river Birse he de¬ 
feated a body of free-lancers (1444). In 1445 he again intrigued 
against the king, and attempted to revive the Praguerie. At 
Rheims (1461) he was consecrated to the kingly office. At once 
L. set the towns against their princes, deprived his father’s aini- 
sters of their offices, showed the clergy that he meant to curb 
their power, made a royal progress through his kingdom, end 
(1463) imposed a series of arbitrary taxes. The ‘ League of the 
Public Weal,’ consisting of five hundred lords, arose eeninst htl 
' bad government ’ in 1464, an indecisive battle was fought hi 
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Montleheii (i6th Juljr, 1465} tn which the king showed great 
brawry, and after which he secured Paris. The Peace of Con- 
flans was sigtirf between L. and the nobles (October Sth), and 
he was ‘left sitting desolate in his fair city of Paris.^ In the 
course of two years he successfully broke the treaty, divided the 
l..eaguers, ana recovered Normandy. He also convoked the 
States-General at Tours, April 6, 146S, at which, though it was 
determined that the king could not dismember the realm, a 
commission was appointed ‘ to remedy abuses and to order the 
course of laws.’ Continuing to cultivate the friendship of the 
nobles, L. (in 1468) reduced Brittany, and in order to make 
headway against the Duke of Burgundy, he went to negotiate 
with him at Pdronne, placing himself unreservedly in the Duke’s 
power. His trick failed, and he was compelled to sign a peace 
on the base of the Treaty of Conflans, by which he was degraded 
before the whole country. The treaty was, however, declared 
not to be binding upon the king by an Assembly of Notables 
(1470); war was waged upon the duke, but he, owing to the 
birth of a dauphin, and having obtained from an Assembly of 
his States permission to establish a standing army, besides pro¬ 
mising his daughter in marriage to the Due de Guyenne, 
remained uncrushed, but sued for peace, November 1472. Two 
yc.ars later, Edward IV. of England crossed to assist the Duke 
of Burgundy, but was bought off, a truce being at the same time 
renewed with Charles.the Bold, who died (1477). L. had now 
brought down all the ill-affected houses, the estates ol Burgundy 
recognised him as liege lord, I'Vanchc-Comte wtis taken, and 
1 ‘icardy welcomed him. Mary of Buigundy married Maximilian 
of Austiia, and French aggrandisement was checked at the 
battle of Guinegate (1479). L. suffered defeat, but m.ade peace 
(1482) with Maximilian at Arras, He died at I’lcssis-iez-'J'ours, 
31st August 1483. L. is ‘ the true founder of the French 
monarchy in its later form, as the government of a nation ruled 
by absolute power.’ He was a subtle, cold-hearted, .selfish man, 
who scrupled at nothing to gain his ends; he was, besides, 
superstitious, untruthful, and vindictive; mean-looking and 
physically weak ; ‘ one of the few men destined to do really great 
things, and yet not himself to be great.’ Chastellian calls him 
* the ur.ivcrsal spider,’ from his matchless capacity lor intrigue, 
f'omniiues’ 'Wfmoires. See Sismondi, Hhtoire des I'ranfah 
{,’oU. !•.)! xis'.t; Michelet, Histoirf de France (vol. vi.); Kit- 
chiVs History <<j France (vols. i. and ii. Ia>n<l. 1873-77).— 
L. XI"’’ , eldest son of Henri IV. and Marie de' Medicis, was 
botn at !• ontaine’dcau, 27th September 1601, married to Anne 
of Austria (16101, but was kept in .strict tutelage until the next 
year, when he was a.ssistcd to freedom by Luynes. In 1620 L. 
marched against the Huguenots of Normandy, {gainst whom he 
acted with suqirising vigour, and the same year he made peace 
with his mother at Angers. Another campaign was led by him 
(1621-23) against the llugncnotsof the South, but without much 
credit. By the year 1624 he had fallen into the liands of Richelieu 
(q. V.), who governed him and guided the empire thenceforth. 

called an Assembly of Notables to) Font.imebleau (1625), 
where it was determined that the clergy would bear the cost of 
putting down the Huguenots, whilst the king’s revenue was left 
free for foreign war. A jilot in favour of L.’s brother was 
detected and put down next year, and (1627-28) L. showed a 
dauntiess spirit in the long siege of La Rochelle. He set out 
for Italy (1629), where he triumphed over the Spanish at Casalc, 
and returning to Languedoc crashed the Calvinist rebels and 
extinguished their liberties. Next year he sent Richelieu into 
Italy with on army, giving him the title ‘ lieutenant-general 
representing the king's person.’ The <meen-mother, who held 
by the Spanish, party, was disgusted at the Cardinal’s predomi¬ 
nance, and (16^) asserted her sway over L., but it lasted for a 
brief time, Richelieu shortly afterwards being created duke, peer, 
and governor of Brittany. In 1635 L. established the French 
Academy and a royal printing-press. Three years before, he 
declared the Due de Lorraine a rebel, and Lorraine subject to 
the French crown. The royal pretensions to ‘ imperial honour 
as the successor of Charlemagne ’ were also pushed forward in 
these years. Again L. had an opportunity of showing his 
courage (1636) after the dissipation of tlie French armies and the 
threatening of Paris by the Spaniards and Netherlanders. In 
163S he became a father after twenty-four years of married life, 
and in 1642, though in Ul-health, he took the command of an 
anny on die Spanish frontier. L died May 14, 1643, at St. 
Germain-en-Laye. He played but a subordinate part in the 


ruling of home and foreign affairs, but be realised to the end 
that die policy of Richelieu tended to the greatness of his king¬ 
dom. It is his most distinguished merit that in the midst of 
endless intrigues he remained faithful to his minister. See 
Richelieu’s Alisnoires ; Marius Topin's Louis XIII. ^ Richelitu 
(Par. 1876); Kitchin’s History of France (vol. iii. 1877). 
—L. ZrV., eldest son of the preceding, was bom t6th Sep¬ 
tember 1638, at St. Germain-en-Laye. lie was poorly edu¬ 
cated, owing to the troubles of the Fronde, in which he took a 
share, and in his eighteenth year was governed by Maxarin 
(q. V.), as his father had been by Richelieu. In 1658 he was 
deeply in love with Marie Mancini, a niece of Mazarin’s, but in 
the following year he signed the ‘ Treaty of the Pyrenees,’ con¬ 
demning himself to a marriage of state which exalted high the 
dignity of the French crown, only to plunge it in the end into 
the troubles and disasters of the Succession War. He married 
the Infanta Maria Theresa of .Spain in l66o. Next year Mazaria 
died, having previously instilled into L.’s mind many lessons in 
autocracy, teaching him to discard first ministers and favourites, 
and ‘ to cultivate his strong natural talent for dissimulation.’ L. 
at once showed how he profited by the advice. Statesmen were 
turned into chief clerks, and the king beg.m to plod through the 
work of government each day. He thiew aside Fouquet and 
advanced Colbert to the comptroller-generalship of finance. 
In three years France had peace ; and art, commerce, and the 
French fleet si>rung into importance. The taxation was lightened 
and yet the royal treasury was filled to overflowing. The nobi¬ 
lity were taught that the court was the only rate to preferment, 
and to it they crowded from all parts of the country. ' Nec 
pluribus imiiar’ was the motto taken by L. when he found him¬ 
self indeed the sole and cential influence in France. In 1665 
Philip IV. died, and L., on the pretext that the dowry assigned 
to hi., wife had never been paid, and ‘ transfeiring customs of 
feudal lordship to the successor of royalty,’ laid claim to F'lan- 
ders. Two campaigns followed; the first in the Netherlands in 
1667, the second in l‘'ranche-Comte in 1668. In both districts 
the French were victorious, but a league, known as the Triple 
Alliance, between England, Holland, and Sweden, made L. 
pause. He signed the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 2d May 166S, 
under which he kept what he had won in the Netherlands, and 
gave up Franche-Comte. His irritation at Holland induced a 
renewal of the war in 1672, when 100,000 men, led by Turenne 
and Conde, marched against 25,000 incti headed by William of 
Orange. L. marchcil with the French army. Five of the 
‘ Seven Provinces ’ were oveirun or paralysed. The Dutch were 
in despair, and sought peace. But the French king insisted on 
the establishment of Catholicism and a French Pmtectorate, 
Despair at once gave way to fiery indignation. The Dutch 
opened the Muyden sluice.., and put their country under water. 
Alarmed by L.’s conditio ..s, a league was made in August 1673 
between the Emperor, Kings of Spain and Denmark, tlie Elector 
of Saxony, and the Due dc Lorraine. L. abandoqpd Holland, 
but reconquered Franche-Comte. Not till August 10,1678, was 
the Dutch War brought to a close by the signing of the Peace 
of Nimwegen, which was dictated by France at the exfiense of 
Germany and .Spain, Holland having become the accomplice of 
L., and Charle.s of England his paid agent. In 1680 the city of 
Pans voted to L. the title of ‘ Le Grand,’ and preachers, artists, 
poets, and courtiers vied with each other in heaping up the 
language of adulation. During these years L. had attached 
himself to several mistresses, the most prominent of whom 
were the Duchess dc la Vallicre and Marfame de Montespan, 
In 1683 he privately married Madame Scarron (better known 
as Madame de Maintcnon), who, though she was never pub¬ 
licly acknowledged as his wife, exercised immense influence 
over him. ‘For two and thirty years,’ says Kitcbin, ‘she was 
lord of France.’ The first fruits of her bigoted Catholicism 
were seen in the system of religious persecution now inaugurated. 
The Jesuits gained the ascendancy over the king’s mind, the 
Jansenists were suppressed, and against the Huguenots, though 
they were quiet and industrious citizens, an orainance recall¬ 
ing the Edict of Nantes was signed and sealed, i8th Octo¬ 
ber 1685. It has been calculated by Sismondi that owing 
to the persecution consequent upon the revocation, 300,000 
Huguenots left the country, and ca-ried their art and industry 
elsewhere. But by 1688 William of Orange had Wome the 
moving spirit in a fresh coalition—the League of Augsburg, 
which practically roused Europe against France. Not till 1697, 
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by the Treaties of Ryswick, were England, Holland, Spain, 
the Emperor and the empire satisfied that thn had curbra in 
some measure the ambition of L. But the peace France applauded 
*aa bringing her much needed res^ and as another proof of 
her monarch’s moderation and greatness.’ L. was allowed to 
keep Strassbuig, but all that he had annexed beyond Elsass 
since the Peace of Nimwegen had to be abandoned. Besides, 
he was compelled to acknowledge the Prince of Orange to be 
king of England. Before the end of the century the elements 
of another great war began to reveal themselves. By the death 
of Charles II. of Spain the vacant throne fell to L.’s grandson, 
Philippe of Aniou. After protesting, however, to the European 
Powers that the French and Spanish crowns should never be 
united, L. drew up a patent securing to the Due and his sons 
all their rights to the French throne, and proceeded to treat 
Smin as if it were a department of his own kingdom. A great 
alliance of the Powers followed, and in 1701 the War of the 
Spanish Succession commenced between L., the emperor, the 
Dutch, and the English. But since 1660 France had been 
gradually drained of resources till she had reached the point of 
exhaustion. Half her wealth was said to have iterished, and 
amidst the royal magnificence the jicople were dying of starva¬ 
tion. Not till 1714 did the War of Succession come to an end, 
and that after the theatre had shifted from Italy to Belgium, and 
from Germany to Spain, England being the greatest gainer by 
the contest. L,’s ambition had conducted his country to a pitch 
of unexampled misery. ‘ There was no credit, no revenue, no 
circulating medium, no freedom of commerce.' Nor did religious 
persecution cease. It became more terrible by the use of lettres 
de cachet, vsA its pitiless indiscrimination was shown (1710) by 
the destruction of Port Royal, which occasionally sheltered the 
Jansenists. With age L.’s religious fervour increased, and he 
died at Versailles, 1st Septernwr 1715, in ecstasies of pious 
excitement. Many estimates have been made of his character, 
which, though it reckoned among its qualities selfishness, 
ostentation, and deceit, also included firmness of purpose, 
an unwearied capacity for toil, and a belief in his own des¬ 
tiny, which, viewed in the li^t of the events of his career, 
may be_ said to have amounted to greatness. His intoleiance 
in religion was the result of ignorance : ‘ he had the faith of a 
charcoal-burner, so ignorant w.is he of the veriest rudiments of 
Christianity.’ See Voltaire’s Siicle de /.. XIV.; Kitchin’s IHs- 
tmy 0f France (voL iii. 1877).—I». XV., third son of Louis, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Marie Adelaide of Savoy, was born 
at Versailles, 15th Februaiy 1710. On his deathbed L. XIV. 
instructed the child to remember the obligations he owed to 
God, to try to keep peace with his neighbours, and to keep 
down expenditure; and in his fifth year the crown came to 
him. Whilst the regency was entrusted to Philippe, Due de 
Orleans, Cardinal Fleury became the king’s tutor, and Villcroy 
his governor. In 1723 L. was declared to be of age. In 1725 
he married Marie Leezinski, daughter of the ex-king of Poland. 
Through the influence of Fleury, the court for a time was regu¬ 
lated upon principles of economy and simplicity, but in 1743 
Fleu^ died, and L,, who declared he would thenceforth have 
no Fiiat Minister,_ handed over his gcicmment ‘to a series of 
boudoir conspiracies and female revolutions worthy of the most 
degraded of oriental courU.’ First of all, L. fell under the 
•pell of the Duchesse de Chfiteanroux, who stirred up his 
ambition for arms until be joined his army then operating in 
Flanders. An illness overtook him at Metz, and os he was 
supposed to be dying his mistress was banished. He recovered, 
and was present at the battle of Fonlenoy (loth May 1745), 
where he showed ‘plenty of spirit and bravery.’ The next 
favourite of the king was Madame d’Etioles, or, as she was en¬ 
titled, de Pompadour, under whose influence the royal life was 
devoted to the chase and the salon. He declined to get through 
any business. ‘No magistmte or burgher could get audience.' 
Louis XIV. bad been hard of access, but his successor was in¬ 
accessible. By the year 1764, when Madame de Pompadour died, 
France had lost many fleets and colonies. To her succeeded 
Du Burry (q. v.), a woman of low extractions, with the result 
that a new internal policy wfts adopted, the Parliament of Paris 
being broken up, and its members dismissed. L. died May 10, 
He was the ‘true destroyer’ of the absolute monarchy 
** wrSw" Kitchin’s Hittary of France (vol. iiL 1877).— 
Zi. XVL, grandson of the preceding, was bom at Versailles, 
August 23, i 7 S 4 i married in 1770 Marie Antoinette; daugMer of 
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Maria Theresa of Austria, and succeeded to the throne May 10, 
1774. L. started his career udth the best intentions, and called 
to nis councils Maurepas, who intrusted the finances to Turgot. 
Just as Tnirot was applying extensive plans of reform, L. re¬ 
called the Parliament of Paris, which, consisting of nobles, 
lawyers, and financiers, opposed eve'ry great change, and the 
king had to dismiss his mmisteri in 1776. Jacques Necker 
was next appointed ‘to stop the mouth of the starved giant 
Revolution with proper budgets; ’ but being suspected of leaning 
towards a constitutional monarchy, he was compelled to resign 
in 17S1. Two years later, at the end of the war of assistance to 
America, republican ideas had become predominant in the army 
and among the young nobles. The king drifted away from Ms 
good intentions, and, under the queen's influence, the court was 
given up to frivolity. Calonne, who succeeded Necker, was 
compelled in 1787 to suggest financial reform; but the king hav¬ 
ing called an Assembly of Notables, he was treated os a traitor 
and dismissed, being succeeded by Cardinal Laurence de Brienne. 
In the same year all the Courts and Parliaments of France called 
for the States-Gencral, but L. showed no disposition to grant 
constitutional liberties, and did not convoke a sitting until dis¬ 
tress in the country and the absence of funds compelled him. 
May 5, 1789. There then sat at Versailles 291 nobles, 270 
578 of the Third Estate, which latter usurped the 
chief power in behalf of reform. On the 23d June 1789, L. 
complained of their conduct, but made a formal declaration of. 
concessions. About the same time the Bastille was destroyed 
by the Parisian mob, and ‘ with its fall fell tlie old regime in 
France.’ On the 14th JulyL. made fresh concessions in the 
Assembly, and promised to remove his troops from Paris and 
Versailles, the nobility took fright and fled, the citizens of Paris 
were driven by w.mt to desperation, and, August 6, 1789, com¬ 
pelled L. to go into imprisonment at the Tuileries. There he 
remained strictly watched until the 20th of June 1791, when 
he made an unsuccessful effort to escajie. An amnesty was 
granted by the Assembly to those concerned in the flight, and 
freedom was restored to the king, the Revolution being declared 
at an end. The new Assembly, at first inclined to support 
the amended constitution and the king, became alarmed at 
the autocratic attitude of the queen; the emigrant nobility and 
the foreign sovereigns prayed for new decrees, and forced'the 
ministry to resign. The defeat of Fiench troops in the Austrian 
war made them suspect treason, and new insurrections in Paris 
wcie the result. (In the yih November 1792, it was determined 
to try the king at the bar of the Assembly, and on Ihe nth and 
26th of December he appeared in person to answer the charge 
of establishing his tyranny by destroying the liberty of the 
French people. On January 16, 1793, pressed by the Parisian 
mob, the Assembly, by a vote of 387 against 334, determined 
that L. should be executed, and on the 21st January the sentence 
was put in force. L. was a timid, good-natured man, with no 
will of his own, who always managed to do the wrong thing 
during an important crisis, but whose natural disposition, had it 
been guided beneficially from without, instead of being dominated 
by the will of Marie Antoinette, leant towards gentleness and 
pe.tcc. See the Histories of the French Revolution by Thiers, 
Michelet, and Louis Blanc; Itrnest Semichon’s Let Riformetsout 
Louis XVI. (Par. 1S76); Kitchin’s History of France (vdL iii, 
1877).—L. XVZIL (Louis Stanislas Xavier^ younger brother 
of Louis XVI., was bom at Versailles, ryth November 1755, 
married Marion Josephine Louisa, daughter of Victor 

Amadeus III. of Sardinia. In 1793 he proclaimed his brother’s 
eldest son Ki^ of France, and two years later, upon his death, 
adopted the title for himself. As an exile his wanderings were 
many, until he settled down upon a property in Bucking¬ 
hamshire in 1807. On the 24th of April 1814 L. landed at 
Calais to assume the crown he had so long claimed, and 
made a public entry into the capital on May 3d. He pledged 
himself to constitutional principles, maintaining that repre¬ 
sentative governmrat should be carried out by a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, that taxes should be voted and imposed 
by them, that ministers should be responsible and judges irre¬ 
movable, that liberty of worship and of the press should be 
guaranteed, and that civil and military employments ^nld be 
open to idl. On the 4th of June, with some slight alterations, 
the new charter was promulgated, and it remained for tl^ 
reigns the fundamental code of government in France, ^er 
Waterloo the Chamber of Representatives, which was now 
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‘ more coonter-revolutioiui^ than all Europe, and mote royalist 
than the kins,* entertained a desisn for the annnlment of the 
Constitutionu Charter. L. dissoired it in September i8i6, and 
a new election returned a Pariiament more moderate end in 
harmony with popular feelins, but the assassination of the Due 
de Berry in 1820 created another reaction in favour of repressive 
laws and arbitrary prerosativc. In 1823 L. sent troops into 
Spain to assist the restored Bourbon dynasty. He died at Paris, 
September 16, 1824. In was a man of some culture, and had 
learnt by experience to be patient and brave amidst excitement. 
That he did not give to France the constitutional regime which 
he promised was less his fault than his party’s, as he undoubtedly 
perceived the impossibility of maintaining a rule in the country 
upon any conditions less binding. See M. Guizot, Afemoiret 
tour servir A I'Histoire de mon Temps, and Du Bertrand, Keme 
del.. XVin. 

Louia d’Or, an old French gold coir, first struck in 1640 
during the reign of Louis XIII., and superseded in 1795 by the 
twenty franc piece. Formerly the L. d'O. was current all over 
the Continent. 

liOtlisia'na, one of the United States of America, is 298 miles 
long from E. to W., and 280 wide from N. to S., and is bounded 
N. by Arkansas, S. by the Gulf of Mexico, E. by Mississippi 
state, from which it is separated partly by the river of that name, 
partly by the Pearl River, and W. mainly by the Sabine, separ¬ 
ating it from Texas. Area, 41,346 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 
726,915, of whom 36,4210 were coloured people. The land slopes 
from hills m the N. W., 240 feet high, towaids the Mississipjii 
and the Gulf, and along the lower course of the great river is 
protected by embankments, which are occasionally broken 
through by floods, submerging hundreds of thousands of acres. 
The Mississippi after receiving the Red River from the N.W. 
flows into the heart of the state, which includes the whole of its 
delta. Many minor rivers water L., and the coast is honey¬ 
combed with salt hakes (hirgcst, Pontchartrain), bayous, and 
estuar.<;s. The chief formations are alluvial and diluvial, the 
deposits of the delta being about 60 feet deep, and of marvel¬ 
lous fertility. A Tertiary tract in the N. and N.W. contains 
'ignite, cor.l iron, letid, gypsum, and rock salt of the finest 
qitalirv T'"e chief products of are sugar, cotton, rice, wheat, 
barle>, biicVw'.uMt, figs, oranges, Indian corn, sweet ])Otatocs, 
and tobacco. Like Florida, L. is a land of flowers. About one- 
fifth e ’’''c area is too marshy for cultivation, and much of it is 
Cuvered with lofty cypress trees, festooned with Spanish moss, 
ether forest trees arc ash, hickory, black walnut, magnolia, oak, 
chestnut, acacia, sycamore, cedar, maple, coltoii-wood, and 
wild orange. In 1874 the yield of sugar was 102,923 hogs¬ 
heads, and 90,000 hogsheads of mohisscs, of cotton, 495,000 
bales; of Indian com, 8,110,000 bushels; of rice, 12,007,380 
lbs.; of potatoes, 54,000 bushels; of tobacco, 35,000 lbs. of ex¬ 
cellent quality. In 1875 there were 75,000 horses and mules, 
87,070 milch cows, 168,650 working oxen and other cattle, 
63,100 sheep, and 210.035 hogs. In amount of commerce L. is 
second only to New Yoik among all the states. In 1874 the 
value of its domestic products exported was $93,478,513; of 
its imports, $14,548,056; while the coastwise and foreign 
commerce was not far below $400,000,000. In 1875 L. was 
traversed by 641 pailcs of railway. New Orleans is the capital, 
and other towns are Baton Rouge, Shreveport, and Monroe. 
La Salle, descending the Mississippi in 1682, took possession of 
the country in name of Louis XIV., giving it the name D It 
was settled by the French in 1699, relinquished in 1717, became ! 
the basis of John Law's gigantic Mississippi bubble, was secretly 
ceded by France to Spain in 1762, revetted to France by the 
treaty Ildefonso in 1800, and was finally sold by Napoleon I. to 
the United States for 60 million francs, and made a state in 
1812. L. took an active part in the Civil War, and has since 
been the scene of much riot and bloodshed, arising from the dis¬ 
franchisement of many of those who sympathised with the Con¬ 
federacy, but still more from the election of negroes to the 
legislature, the strife for power, and the prevalence of bribery. 

liOula-Eliilippe', eldest son of the Due d'Orleans, was bom 
in the Palais Royal, Paris, 6th October 1773, educated under the 
Comtesse de Genlis, adopted republican principles at the period 
of the first Revolution, and took tiie field at the head of a regi¬ 
ment of dragoons.in 1790. On 6th November 1792 he was with 
Dumouries at the battle of Jemappes, and in Febraaiy 1793 at 


the bombardment of Maestiicbt, bat in April took refuge in the 
camp of the Imperialists. Upon the death of his father L joined 
his Hster in Switzerland, travelled (1795) in Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway, and (1796) crossed to the United States with his 
two brothers. Four years later he took up his residence at 
Twickenham, subsequently at Palermo, where he married the 
Princess Marie Amelie, daughter of Ferdinand IV., the dis¬ 
possessed king of Naples, and in 1814 returned to France, when 
he took his seat in the Chamber of Peers. Until 1827 he lived 
in retirement, though keeping up an intimacy with the Liberal 
leaders. L. was called to the throne upon the abdication of 
Charles X., August 9, 1830, accepting the charter under which 
the sovereignty of the people was acknowledged. Notwith¬ 
standing bis programme of constitutional government and peace 
with foreign powers, outbreaks occurred at Paris and Lyons 
(1831 and 1834), and the Legitimists tried to provoke avirar in 
141 Vcndiie. Secret societies sprang up; and in 1836, by the 
discharge of an * infernal machine,' L.’s. life was threatened in 
the streets of Paris. Thereafter the ‘ laws of September’ were 
passed, and the stability of L.’s position became less assured, 
owing to the rivalries of those who had elected him. In 1836 
his government was involved in diliicuUies through the failure of 
an expedition in Algeria, and by the appearance of Louis Napo¬ 
leon at Strassburg. Tlie announcement of the Quadmple Treaty 
(1840) roused universal indignation in France, and further 
diminished L.’s popularity. In the same year Paris was forti¬ 
fied, another attempt made upon the king’s life, and the remains 
of Napoleon I. removed from St. Helena. Misunderstandings 
between France and England, in connection with the occupation 
ol the Society Islands and the marriage of the Queen of Spain, 
arose in 1843 and 1846. In 1847 the Socialists were at the 
lieight of their propagandist activity, and their demand for 
rclorra was refused by L. in his speech from the throne (28th 
December). On the 22d of February a revolution broke out, 
and on the 26lh, L. with his queen and party arrived at Harfleur 
en route for England. L. passed the remainder of his days at 
Claremont, where he died, 26th August 1850. See L. Blanc, 
llistoire de Dix A ns ; Granier de Cassagnac, Histoire de la Chute 
du roi Louis.rhiltppe (2 vols. 1857); Guizot's Mhnoires, and 
Boudin’s Histoire de Louis-Philippe (1S47). L.'s remains were 
conveyed from England and interred in the family burial-place 
at Dreux, June 1876. 

Lou'isville, the largest and chief commercial city of Ken¬ 
tucky, U.S., situated at the falls of llie Ohio, 90 miles S.W. of 
Cincinnati. The streets, from 60 to I20 feet wide, are laid out 
at right angles, and are mostly bordered with trees. The 
business parts have recently been much improved, and over looo 
new buildings were erected in the year ending June 1875. L. 
is the centre of five railways, has eleven lines of street railway, 
ninety-eight chinches, o' which nineteen are Roman Catholic, 
including the cathedral, m.iny fine public buildings, three hospi¬ 
tals, various other charities, ajmblic library of 70,oqp vols., four 
theatres and an opera-house, and twenty-six newspapers, five 
daily (two German). In education ranking next to Boston, it 
has a University, a Medical College, Kentucky School of Medi¬ 
cine, and eighty-four public and private schools. In 1874 the 
value of the business was officially returned at $25o,ooo,ocx>'. 
The staples are tobacco (manufactured and in leaf), Kentucky 
whiskies, provisions, and breadstufls. L. is the fifth pork-pack¬ 
ing city in the United States, and its manufactures are iron 
wares, oak, sole leather, cement, gas and water pipes, tobacco, 
malt liquors, woollen goods, bagging, farm implements, &c. 
Pop. (1871) 100,753, (estimated 1876) 165,984. Settled in 1775, 
the town was named after Louis XVI. ; it lent aid in the 'War 
of Independence. 

Louie, a town of Portugal, province of Algarve, lo miles 
N.W. of Faro, is surrounded by a Moorish wall, has a ruined 
Moorish castle, and manufactures baskets of aloe thread. Pop. 
12,000. 

Louse {Pcdicutus), a genus of insects, by many entomologists 
made the type of a special order—that of the Anoplura —char¬ 
acterised by the absence of wings, by the fact that the young 
underi'o no metamoriihosis in passing from the egg to the adult 
state, and by the presence of a suctorial mouth. By other 
authorities the genus is included in the order Hemiptera (q. v.), 
or that represented by the various kinds of bugs. The body is 
large, and of oval shape, and consists of nine segments. The 
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tisorax is small, and indistinctly jointed, and the antennse are 
filiform, and nTC-jointed. The eyes are simple and minute. 
The tarsi are two-Jointed, and the terminal joint is hook-like. 
S^iiidte of Scandinavia describes the manner in which the L. 
««rlr« blood, and states that this is effected by means of the 
pnmping-oction of the sucking stomach. One of these insects 
placed on this observer’s hand was watched in its movements. 
'At the top of the head under the transparent skin, between 
and a little in advance of the eyes, a triangular blood-red 
point appears, which is in continual movement, expansion and 
contraction alternating with increased rapidity.’ The whole 
digestive system is next observed to be filled with blood in this 
mannas. The modified lahium, or lower lip, can be retracted 
into the upper part of the head. Three varieties of lice infest the 
skin of man, the Pedieulus capitis, P. corporis, and P. pubis. The 
first deposits its eggs on the stem of the hairs, and is found 
chiefly on children. Leuwenhoeck estimated that two females, 
conjointly, might produce eighteen thousand in two months. 
P, corporis chiefly infests adults and elderly persons. It is 
larger, flatter, and whiter than the P. capitis, and its ova are 
agglomerated and deposited among the body-clothes. The 
insect causes extreme itchiness of the skin when it comes to 
feed, and the irritation and scratching give rise to papulae, which 
may become pruriginous and pustular. This disease, named 
Lousiness or Phtktriasis, has been described by ancient and 
modem medical authorities. 

ZiOath (Irish Gael. Lugh Magh, ' the field of I.iigh ’), the 
smallest county of Ireland, in the province of I.cinster, is 
bounded N. by Armagh and Carlingford Lough, S. by Meath 
and the Boyne, E. by the Irish Sea, and W. by Monaghan 
and Meath. Area, 201,6ot statute acres; pop. (1871) 70,511. 
It is level and fertile, unless in the peninsula of Carlingford, 
where continuations of the Moume Mountains rise to a height 
of over 1900 feet. L. is watered by the rivers Dee, Clytle, 
Fane, &c., is (1876) to the extent of 96,980 acres under tillage, 
76,037 in pasture, 4335 in plantation, and 24,208 in waste, 
lx)g, mountain, &c.; excellent crops are raised of wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, &c. In 1876 L. had 11,202 horses, 39,346 
cows, 47,880 sheep, and 15,652 pigs, Dundalk is the capital, 
and other towns are Dro^licda, L., and Ardee. The county, 
which now returns two members to Parli.ameni, was formed by 
King John in 1210. It is rich in remains, including sculptured 
crosses (at Monaster-boyce), round towers, abbeys, &’c. 

Louth, a town of F.ngland, in I.incolnslitre, on the Ludd, at 
the £. foot of the Wold.s, 25 miles E.N.E. of Lincoln, and 140 
miles N. of London by rail. It has a fine parish church dating 
from the 14th c., with a spire 300 feet high, a grammar school 
founded in the reign of Edward VL, a new corn-exchangc, a 
large carpet factory, it on foundries, farm implement works, 
tanneries, malthouses, bone-mills, lime-kilns, and brick-fields. 
There are four yearly fairs, and various periodical markets for 
com, fat stock, sheep, and general produce. Top. (1871) 10,500. 
In the vicinity are remains of L. Alibey, founded in 1139. 

Louvain.' (Flem. Leuven, Ger. Lmotn, from loo, ‘ a bushy 
height,' and tven, ‘ a swamp'], a city of Brabant, Belgium, on 
the Dyle, 15 miles E. by N. of Brussei. by rail, which was in 
the 14th c. the capital of Brabant, with 200,000 inhabitants 
(15,000 cloth-weavcrs), but is now a quiet phice, with a pop. 
(1875) of 32 i 5 S 3 . It Itas a veiy beautiful Gothic town-hall, 
(14^), and a fine Gotliic church (St. Peter’s), also of the I5tli c. 
The halls built in 1317 os warehouses for the cloth-wcavers’ 
guild were in 1697 given to the University (founded 1426), 
which had in the i6th c. 6000 students, and was held the first in 
Europe. It was suppressed during the French Revolution, but 
re-established in 1817. L. has extensive brewing, founding, ahd 
dyeing, and within its district are numerous rice and flour mills, 
the latter preparing 220,000,000 lbs. annually. A canal passing 
Mechlin connects it with the Scheldt. 

Lou'vlera, an old town of France, department of Eure, 15 
miles N. of Evreux, is the centre of a cloih-manufacturing dis- 
triot. Other industries are yam-spinning (and the making of 
machinery, cards, nails, and leather. The first cloth manufac¬ 
tory in France was establi.<.hed here in 1681, and the first cotton 
, fimtoiyin 1789. Pop. (1872) 10,189. 

LouVoin, Vrancois Michel Le Tellier, Marquis de, 

minister Louis XlV., was bom at Paris, i8th Januaiy 1639. 
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His father was Chancellor, and obtained for him the post of 
Secretary of State. Loukh pleased with his young mmister'a 
efforts in the direction of army reform, gave mm full scope for 
his plans, and the result was a military organisation which 
triumphantly stood the test of war in 1667 and the Mowing 
years. It was L. who negotiated the famous capitulation of 
Strassbuig to the French in 1681. Energetic and able, he was 
yet vain and overbearing, and, though the right-hand man of 
Louis, was no favourite of the people. Eventually he obtained 
almost absolute power over state affairs, and only the. iafluetiee 
of Madame de Maintenon prevented his making the king his 
slave. It was L. who instigated Louis to the persecution of the 
Protestants, and plunged Fiance into useless and prolonged war. 
Louis, fearing yet obeying him, was at last persuaded to dismiss 
liim; but ere this could l» done, the dismaced minister died of 
apo]ilexy, i6th July 1691. See Chamla/s Mimoirtspour set^r 
d ri/istoire de F. M. Le Tellier, Marquis de L.; and Camille 
Roussel’s history of L.'s administration from original documents 
(4 vols. Par. 1861-63). 

Lou'vre. See Lantern. 

Lov'at, Simon Fraser, Twelfth Lord, bom at Urray, 
Russ-shirc, in 1667, studied at King’s College, Al)erdeen,and'in 
1694 obtained a commission in tlie Tiillibaidinc regiment. On 
the death of his cou.sin, Hugh, Ixird L., in 1696, he claimed the 
headship of the Fra.ser clan, and, baffled in an attempted elope¬ 
ment with the daughter and heiress of his kinsman, forced a 
marri^e on her motlier, the dowager Lady L. Outlawed for 
this ollcnce, he fled to the exiled court of St, Germains, whence 
in 1703 he returned to Scotland on a Jacobite mission. Having 
discharged this, by disclosing to the Duke of Queensberry the 
details of a real or fictitious plot, he hastened back to I'aris, was 
seized and sent to the Bastille, only obtaining his liberty in 1708 
by entering the Jesuit college at St. Omer. Back again in Scot¬ 
land in 1715, he recovered his forfeited lands and title by an oppor¬ 
tune espousal of the Hanoverian cause, to lose them again in the 
'45, when, sending his eldest son to join the Pretender, and him¬ 
self remaining inactive, he was, notwithstanding, arresterl, tried 
by his peers, March 7, 1747, and beheaded on Tower Hill, 
April 9. See Hill Burton's Lives op Lord A, and Duncan Forbes 
oj Culloden (Lond. 1847). 

Love-Apple. See Tomato. 

Love-Bird, the name given to several species of smaller Psit- 
tacidtc or parrots, from the affection which they seem to disjday 
towards each other. A comin n species is Swiiidem's L.-B. 
(Psittacula Sudndemiana), wliich attains a length of 4 or 5 
inches. The colour is a light green on the head and body. Tlie 
neck is encircled by a black ring, a yellow tint appearing below 
the latter. The tail shows scarlet and black hues. TheL.-B. 
is found in the tropical regions of the world generally. It is 
readily domesticated, and becomes exceedingly tame. 

Lovelace, Richard, a Cavalier poet, son of Sir William L., 
was born in Kent, 1618, and educated at Charterhouse and 
Gloucester Hall, Oxford. A zealous Royalist, and a favourite 
at couit, he became a colonel of Charles l,,aud was imprisoned 
(1642) for presenting irclitions to Parliament in favour of the 
king’s restitution. In 1646 be served in the French army, and 
was wounded at Dunkirk. News of his death caused Lucy 
Sacheverell, the Lucasta (lux casta, ‘ chaste light ’), who gave 
her name to his published volume of poems, to marry anotnea; 
and H, disconsolate and penniless, lor his fortune was squan¬ 
dered in the king’s service, died miserably in Shoe Lane, Lon¬ 
don, 1658. One of his songs, written while in prison, contains 
the famous stanza beginning— 

‘ Stone walls do not a ;msoD male*, 

N or iron bars a cage. ’ 

Besides the poems already referred to, published in 1649, L 
wrote The Scholar, a comedy, and The Soldier, a tragedy. See 
Poems of L., edited by W. C. Hazlitt (Lond. Smith, 1864). 

For the best selections from the poems of L. and his contempo¬ 
raries, see Morley's The ISng and the CwimMzr (Bayard series), 

Lov'er, Samuel, an Irish novelist and song-writer, was bom 
in Dublin in 1797. He was oiiginally a successful miniatnie 
painter, and became Secretary to the Royal Hibernian Sodefy 
of Arts. The Duke of Wdiington and Lord Brougham wen 
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janoag hii Htten, Hit fint litenry work of importmee wu 
Le^ndt tnd Staria of lrdand\\%yi, td leriet 1834), In 1837 
be removed to London, vhere he produced 'tin Irish Sketcfutvo 
% volt. In 1839 he published Somgr and Ballads, including Kory 
O'Mors, Molly Baum, The Ally's' Whisper, &c., several of 
which he •fterwai'ds expanded into tales and operas. The antus* 
ing and vastly popular Handy Andy appeared in 1842, and the 
Iredsure Trove in 1844, both illustrate by himself. About this 
time he gave in London a series of performances called ' Irish 
Evenings,’ successfully continued in the provinces and in AroC' 
rica, and in 1848 a second entertainment founded on his Ame¬ 
rican experiences. He compiled the lyrics of Ireland in 1858, 
and published Metrical Tales and other Poems in 1859. He died 
July 6, 1868. L. had genuine lyrical power, and few writers 
have more happily illustrated the bright and genial side of Irish 
diaracter. His Life and Unpublished Works, by Bayle Bernard, 
appeared in 1874. 

Lo'vicz, a town of Russia, government of Warsaw, on the 
Brura, 45 miles W.S.W. of Warsaw by rail. Tt has six great 
horse fairs, and was long a residence of the Polish primates. 
Near it is the fine old castle of Nieborov. Pop. 6136. 

Low Archipelago, or Faiuno'tas, an archipelago of 
seventy-eight small ctiral islands in the S. Pacific, the centre of 
the group being in 19“ S. lat., 141’’ E. long. Their total area is 
4125 sq. miles, and the pop. only 8000. The islands were dis¬ 
covered l)y De Quiros in 1606, and F'rance established a protec¬ 
torate over them in 1846. An active pearl shell fishery is carried 
on aroiind them. 

Lowe, Sir Hudson, an English lieutenant-general, was 
bom at Galway, Ireland, aSlh July 1769, served in the Penin¬ 
sular War, and in Naples and Sicily, was the first governor of 
the Ionian Islands, took jiart in the liattle of Bautzen, and car¬ 
ried to lotiulon the news of Napoleon’s abdication. He was 
the governor of St. Helena during N.-ipoleon’s captivity, and his 
conduct towards the illustrious exile has been commented on 
with undue severity by French writers. In 1825 he was made 
military commander of Ceylon, and in 1830 published a defence 
(in French) of his conduct at St. Helena. He died in London, 
loth Ju'v i84.t. A History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. 
Itrien'.. '..'mpilc ' 'lom L.’s journal and letters, appeared in 3 
vois, J.S53. 

Low The Right, Hoxi. Robert, IlLP., was bomatBingham 
(l&il), educated ut Winche-sler and University College, Oxfoid, 
elccleci Fellow of Magdalen (1835), called to the bar (1842), and 
emigrated to Australia, where he took a distinguished position as 
law}er and politician. In 1S52 he was rctuiiied to the English 
pailiamcnt for Kidderminster, became secretary o^ the Board of 
Control the same year, Paymaster-General (1855), and Vice- 
President of the Education Board (1859), when he was elected 
member for Caine. L. took up strong ground against the 
Reform Bill of Mr. Disraeli in 1867, and a published volume of his 
speeches during that and the previous session remains the most 
caustic and trenchant body of argument urged against the 
measure. In 1868 L. was returned lor the university of Lond m, 
and became Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. Gladstone’s 
government. His budget for 1871, recommending a new scale of 
succession duties and the imposition of a tax on lucifcr matches, 
was one of the most immediately unpopular in the record of 
English finance. Both suggestions had to be recalled. In 1873 
L. was made Home Secretary, but went into opposition with 
his party in 1874. L. has received honorary degrees from 
Oxford and Edinburgh. Since the return to power of the Con¬ 
servative Government, he has delivered many speeches showing a 
formidablfc power of critical acumen, and has contributed articles 
to the Fortnightly Review upon Owen’s College and the Gothen¬ 
burg system. L., though a finished classical scholar, is never 
weary of decrying the utility of classics ; and as a statesman has 
impaired, if not destroyed, the influence of a shrewd and dis¬ 
cerning intellect by a disagreeable brusqueness of demeanour 
and a total want of tact. 

ZiOw'ell, James Russell, an American poet and essayist, 
bom at Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 22, 1819, was 
educated at Harvard, and commenced the practice ol law in 
Boston, soon, however, renouncing everything in favour of 
literatiue. In l^i he published a volume of poems, entitled 
A Year's Lift, in 1844 another collection of Poems, in 1845 1 


ConversaiioHs on some of the Old Psets, in 1848 a third series 
of Poems, The Vision of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, and 
the Bi^tm Papers. The latter, written in Yankee dialect, 
from first page to last sparkling with sarcasm and pungent 
humour, were attacks upon the upholders of slavery, written 
in the heat of war. Several years after he attempted a second 
series of Biglow Papers, but confesses that by tailure he for 
the first time understood what inspiration is. In 1855 L 
succeeded I.ongfellow as Frofes.sor of Modern languaiges in 
Haivard College. He produced Fireside Travels (1864}, 
Under the Wil/ows (186S), 7 'he Cathedral (1869), and two 
volumes of delightful essays entitled Among my Books (1870, 
second series tSyfi). He edited the Atlantic Monthly (1857- 
62), and the North American Review (1863-72). While in 
this country he received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, 
and that of L 1 ..I>. from Cambridge (1872-74). In 1877 
he was appointed United States minister at Madrid. L. 
writes usually with sustained freedom and vigour ; some¬ 
times, however, descending to common]dace, and occasionally 
to bombast His poems are stronger, and more dramatic in 
style than those of Longfellow; but he does not possess the 
fine .sense of beauty of lorm and the purity of language that 
chaiactcrize his brother-poet He is a thoughtful, careful prose 
writer. Probably it would be true to say that he is too much 
of a critic ever to be a great poet 

Lowell, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., on the Merrimack, 
neai the mouth of the Concord River, 26 miles N.W. of Boston 
by rail. It is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture in the 
United States, the converging point of six railways, and had 
(1876) twelve incorporated manufacturing companies, with a 
cajiital of $16,000,000, 80 mills, 678,521 spindles, 15,1^ looms, 
employing 10,000 women and 6000 men, and producing per 
week 2,660,000 yards of cotton cloth, 60,000 of woollen cloth, 
37,000 of carpeting, 2500 shawls, and 16,800 dozens of hosiery. 
There are also eleven private companies for the manufacture of 
various textiles, besides extensive iron and engineering works. 
L. has twenty-six churches, two hospitals, two public libraries, 
various benevolent institutions, three daily and four weekly 
newspapers. A system of public watci works was completed in 
1873 at a cost of $1,500,000. Pop. (1870) 40,928. 

Low'entoft (Dan. ‘the place of the beacon-fire’), Uie most 
easterly town of England, on the coast of Suffolk, at the month of 
the Waveney, 2.4 miles S.E. of Norwich, and 16 S. of Yarmouth 
by rail. It is a fashionable watering-place, and has an esplanade 
and a good h.irbour formed by two )>icrs, 600 and 400 yards 
respectively, each supporting a lighthouse. There are oil and 
llotir-mills, and shipbuilding yards, but the great industry is the 
mackerel, sole, and especially the herring fishery. In 187$ there 
entered tire port 751 vesse's of 96,214 tons, and cleared 193 of 
19,115 tons. Pop. (1871; 15,246. Hea HaXYn Great Yarmouth 
and L. (1866). 

Lowth, Robert, D.D., an eminent English Ileliraist, bom 
at Buriton, Hants, November 27, 1710, passed from Winches¬ 
ter to New College, Oxford (1730), took his M.A. (1737), 
and as Profc.s.sor of Poetry (1741) delivered his De Saerd Poesi 
I/ebraorum Pralectiones (Oxf. 1753; Eng. trans. 1787; Ger. 
1793 ; French, 1812), of which Moses Mendelssohn jrublisheda 
full analysis in \\is Bibhothek der sehonen IVissenscha/ten 
Successively rector of Ovington in I lants, archdeacon of Win¬ 
chester (1750), and rector of E. Woodhay (1753), L. received 
a doctor’s degree from the universily of flxford (1754), and from 
Lord Ilarlington the bishopric of Limerick, which he excltanged 
for a prebend of Durham and the living of Sedgefield. Made 
Bishop of St. David’s in 1766, he was translated to Oxford in 
the same year, and to London in 1777, and died at Fulham, 
November 3, 1787. He was the author of a Life of William of 
Wykeham (1738), A New Translation of Isaiah (1778; Ger. 
tians. 1779-81), &c. See the memoir prefixed to the Ak/wranr 
ami other Remains of Bishop L. (Lond. 1834). 

Loxodrom'io Line is a curve which cuts every member of a 
system of lines of curvature of a given surface at the same angle. 
A ship sailing towards the same point of the compass describes 
such a fine which cuts all the meridians at the same angle. In 
Mercator's Projection (q. v.) the L. lines are evidently straight. 

Loy'alty ZslandB, a group of five thickly-wooded coral 
islands in the S. Pacific, to the £. of New Caledonia, lying t>e< 
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tween so'-na* ,,S. lot, and 167*^169* £. long. Tbe largest 
bland, Lifit, nteasures 37 miles be i^, and the area of the whole 
group b 1334 sq. miles. The inhabitants are Melanesians, and 
nian7 of them have been converted to Christianity by the Roman 
CatboUe mbrionaries, who ^ve long laboured among them. 
The IL L belong to France,' 

Loyola, l^atiaf, properly Don Inigo Lopez de 
Bioalde, the loonder of the Society of Jesus, ^longed to the 
house of L., one of the noblest families of Spain, and was born 
in 1491. Educated at the court of Ferdinana, Inigo was deeply 
imbued with the spirit of chivalry and the thirst for renown 
in the profession of arms, lie also displayed from his earliest 
years great religious fervour, but the circumstance that directed 
the whole of the intense ardour and overwhelming enthusiasm 
of his character into a religious channel was his being severely 
wounded in both legs at the defence of Pampelnna (1521), of 
which wounds he was never completely cured. Deeply versed 
in the romances of chivalry from his boyhood, he now in his 
confinement devoured the lives of the saints and of Christ, and 
hb naturally sensitive feelings l)eing spiritualised by his illness 
and excited by his reading, he believed himself to be insirired to 
follow in their footsteps, and to vie with them in their austerity 
and self-denial. And the more the conviction grew that he 
could never again shine in military service, the clearer did the 
idea become, and the stronger the resolve, that he would he a 
soldier of Jesus Christ, and fight under his banner. As soon as 
be was able he left his home, and repairing to Montserrat, hung 
up his arms before nn image of the virgin, resolved to achieve 
renown like that of the saints he admired. Tieing greatly dis¬ 
tressed at this time by a sense of sin, he devoted himself to the 
severest penances; but besides finding these beyond his strength 
to endure, he felt that they did not bring him jiciice, or only for 
short intervals, so that he concluded he was alternately under the 
influence of a good and of a bad spirit. One day the conviction 
came to him like waking from a dream, that the torments he 
felt for the sins of his past life were assaults of Satan, and he 
determined to yield to them no more, lie was further com¬ 
forted by other visions he had, namely of Christ, of the Virgin 
Mary, of the mysteries of the Trinity and of the Creation, of the 
God and the man in the host, &c. After a visit to Jerusalem, 
on his return to Spain (1524) he was accused of hcre.sy and 
attempting to teach others and get them to join him in his spiri¬ 
tual exercises. 'J'he consequence was that he was enjoined by 
the universities of Alcala and Salamanca to study theology for 
four years before trying to expound points of doctrine, and lie 
proceeded to Paris to acquire that education which, although an 
interruption to his plans at the time, was doubtless tbe means 
of rendering his work und his fame really permanent. At Paris he 
founded the Order of Jesus (See J ksuits), with which the rest of 
hb life is identified. He died 31st July 1556, and was canonised 
by Gregory XV. in 1622. See GenelU’s Life of St. Ignatius 
(Eng. trans* 1871); Ranke’s A’om. /idiprrr(Eng. trans. 1847). 

Lost'eng^, in Heraldry, is a sub-ordinary, lieing a four-sided 
diamond-sliaped figure less elongated than the Fu.sil (ip v.). 
The field is tozeagy >vhen divided into s-;ch figures by crossed 
diagonal lines. 

X<ozeng«B. The following are the L. of the British Pliar- 
macopmia; tannic acid, bismuth, catechu, iron, ipccacnanlu, 
morphia, opium, chlorate of potash, and bicarI>onatc of soda. 

Lozbre', a department of France, surrounded by the depart¬ 
ments Cantal, Haute Loire, Ardiche, Card, and Aveyron. Area, 
1996 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 135,190 (many Protestants). L. is 
hig)^ mountainous. In the S. E. arc the Cevennes, separated by 
the Tarn from the Monts de la l.ozire (Signal de Finiel, 5582 
feet), which gave the depaitmcnt its name, the Monts de la 
Margende (highest point, 4569 feet), occupying the N. E., and 
extending into Haute I.«ire, tlie Monts d’Aubrac (Champ de la 

^359 feet) on the N, W. Most of these are volcanic, and 
rich in iron, lead, silver, copper, and antimony. The N. is 
drained by the Truyere, and the N.E. by the Ailier, which for 
miles is the E. boundary. Vines, mulberry, olive, and chest¬ 
nut trees are cultivated, but the soil in general is unsuited for 
tiljaffe. Wool and cattle from the hill pastures are the chief 
urtwbs of trade. The chief town b Mende. 

LobVock, Wr John, Bturi,, XLB., F.&.S., &c., was bom 
Ja London, April 30,1834. By profession he is a banker, and has 
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been for several years Hon. Secretary to the London Bankers. 

In 1865 and 1868 he contested Wesf Kent rmsuocessfiiUy in 
the liberal interest, bnt in 1^0 wyt returned for Maidstone. 
Though he has taken a {eadiw part in certain financial and 
educational measures, it is chiefly as a man of ^ience that he b 
generally known. He has been President of the ETlimologieal 
and Entomological Societies, of the AnthropologicaLIniOitat^ 
and of the Royal and Linnman Societies. As an authbr, he b 
widely known through his Prehistorit Times, as Jlhli^ated ijt 
Atteient Kemains, and the Mannen and Customs of i^odent 
Savages (3d ed. 1870), TAe Origtsi of Civiluiaion, and the Jfdmi- 
the Condition of Man (1870), The Origin and MetamorphAsit of 
Insects (1874), and On British Wild Flowers considered in Rela¬ 
tion to Insects (1874), besides his Monograph of the Th^sanuref 
and ColUmbola, and over fifty memoirs in the 7 'ransactions 
the various societies of which be is a member. 

Lil'beck (? Slav. ' the place of the linden tre^' or * of the 
beloved'), a small free-state in N. Germany, consisting of the, 
city of 1..., with the surrounding district, and some scattered 
portions in Holstein and Lauenburg. Area, 109 s(^. milesj 
pop. (187s), Sf>f9i2 (chiefly Protestants). By the revised con- . 
slitution of 1851 L. is governed by a senate of 14 life members 
and a municip-ality of 120 chosen for six years. Tlie Budget 
for 1876 shows a revenue and expenditure equal to 128,838 ; 
debt at the beginning of 1876, /i,240,667. L., with Hamburg 
and Bremen, furnishes two infantry regiments of the Imperial 
aimy. It entered the Zollverein May I5tli, 1868, and in 1S71 
the German Empire.—^Thc free-town of L. Hes on the river 
Trave, 9 miles from its mouth at Travemiinde, and 37 N.E. of 
Harabuig by rail. It is an old-fashioned town with three 
suburbs and four gates, yet tlie streets are wide, e.spcci<iily 
Konigstrasse ami Breitestrasse. Prominent buildings are the 
Gothic Marienkirchc (130.;.), with spires 409 feet high ; the Ca¬ 
thedral, founded by Heinrich tbe Lion in 1173, completed 1334, 
with towers 394 ft. high; llie Jacubikirche (t4th c.); Peters- 
kirche (1300); Katherinenkirche, with rich art treasures; and 
the Rathhaus, with the archives of the llansa. L. has numerous 
educational and benevolent institutions, and a pulilic library of 
50,000 vols. llie industries, chiefly manufactures of sugar, 
tobacco, leather, beer, and brandy, arc comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant, but the trade, especially with the Baltic port^ is exten¬ 
sive. In 1876 tliere entered the ports of 1 .. and Travemiinde 
2537 vessels, of 436,100 tons; cleared 2520, of 433,900 tons. 
Tlie chief impoits are iron, co.al, soda, coin, butter, wood, tar, 
linseed, hemp, wines and spirits, lliese amounted in 1875 
to /9.72I,8 oo, and the exports to ;^8,015,800. Pop. (1875) 
44,799. L., which first appears under tlie Wendish Prince Gotts- 
clialic (1043-66), was removed to its present position in 1143 by 
Adolf IL, Count of Holstein, who g<ave it up to Heinrich the Lion 
in 1158. In 1226 it was declared a free-town by Fiiedrich II., 
after which it became the head of the Hansa. Its power and 
wealth decreased greatly from the i6th c., and suffered severely 
fiom the Thirty Years’ War. Taken and sacked by the French, 

6lh Nov. 1806, it bore their oppressive rule till 1813, when it 
was liberated by Bernadette. See Becker, Geschichte der 
Stadt L. (3 vols. 17S3-1805); Urkuttdenbuch der Stadt L. (4 
vols. 1854-70). 

Lublin (Slav. * the place of the linden tree ’), a Russian 
government in the S.E. of the old province of Poland, between 
the Bug and Vistula. Area, 6260 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 659,483. 

It is watered mainly by the Wieperx, a hrancti of the Vistula, 
is hilly in the S., and covered in the N. with dense forests. 
The chief products are hemp and flax, and at Irena are great 
iron works.— L., the ca]>ital, on the Bistriz, in the midst of 
marshes, 96 miles S.E. of Warsaw. It is the most important 
town of Poland next to Warsaw, with a cathedral of the 13th c., 
eleven churches, a priest’s college, two hospitals, a fine town- 
house, a national theatre, woollen and linen factories, and a 
trade in cloth, grain, and Hungarian wine. There are ^ree 
yearly fairs, each of which lasts a month. Pop. (1870) 20,789, 
of whom half are Jews. 

Luca'nuz. See Stagbeetle. 

Luca'nua, VL ATineouw, son of Annseus Mela, a Roman 
knight, and a brother of the philosopher Seneca, was bom at 1 
Corauba (Cordova) in Spain, A.i). 39, He was broi^t, when | 
very young, to Rome, where he received instruction in philn- 
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mid litenture.' The Emperor Nero raised him to the 


poet to rente lui prMuctions in public. I. took part in the 
cmpimcy of Piso.^inst Nero’s life, and on its detection stained 
his namp by turning informer, and by denoundng his own 
mother. Notwithstanding his base betrayal of his accomplices, 
he was condemned to death, on which lie ordered his veins to 
be opened, and died a.d. 65, repeating his own description of a 
soldier expiring from his wounds. L. is the most eminent epic 
poet of the silver age, and next to Virgil in Latin literature. 
He was the author of numerous works, but his only extant poem 
is the FhartcUia, an epic in ten books, the last o( which is im¬ 
perfect. Its subject IS the civil war between Ciesar and I’om- 
pey, and it details, in chronological order, the events of that 
struggle from the passage of the Kubicon to tlie siege of Alex¬ 
andria. The Phartalia has been extravagantly lauded,,and 
unduly depreciated. The pedantry, alTcciation, and turgidity 
by,which it is marred are only too apparent; its learning, 
vigour, lucidity, and originality, however, prove that with 
longer life tlie poet would have done work worthier of his 
powerful genius. Among modern editions of L. may be men¬ 
tioned Weber (3 vols. 1821-31), and Weisse (1S35). Ihe best 
'English translation is by Rowe. 

liueame', or Lucayne' (Fr. lucarne, from Lat lucema) in 
architecture, a Uormer (q. v.) or garret window. 

liucc'a, a loimcr duchy in N. Italy, exactly corresponding to 
the modern province of the same name, and lying lietween 'I'us- 
cany, Modena, Nassa, and the Gulf of Genoa. Area, 576 sq. 
miles; pop. (1874) 280,399. The duchy founded by the Lom- 
baids became independent in 1055, passed again under a duke 
(the famous Castruccio Castracani) in 1327, and later (1370) was 
formed into a republic. 'With Tuscany it became part of the 
kingdom of Italy in 1S60, The country is singularly fertile, 
yielding grain, wine, oil, and fruits, and is better cultivated 
than is usual in Italy. The l.ucchesi contribute largely to the 
itinerant class tiirongiiout Europe. 

Luocts, the capital of the province of L., N. Italy, in a fine 
plain on 'i.e 1$ miles N, E. of Pisa by lail. It i.s girt 

liy well-) icserveu ioriifications, and has a calhedial of S. Mar¬ 
tin’s, in I’ I'nanesqnc style, built 1060-70, restored and adorned 
with a ri' . .'apde by Guidetto in 1204. Several other build¬ 
ings (S. Frediano, Palazzo Pubblicn, &c.) are important speci¬ 
mens of middle age architecture. Mattco Civitaii (1435-1501), 
one of the most graceful sculptors of the Rcnai.ssance, prcxinced 
many of his finest works here. 1- I'industriosa is noted for its 
silk industry, introduced from Sicily in the 14th c. It lia.s also 
manufactures of woollen goods, oriental fez, linens, cottons, 
paper, and glass. L. is!.snppiied with water by a splendid aque¬ 
duct of 452 arches, 3 miles long, erected 1823-34. About 15 
miles N., in a hilly district, are the celebrated mineral baths of 
L., with springs varying from 86* to 129* F. Pop. (1874) 68,204. 
The Roman iMta, and an important municipinm, L. was the scene 
of a conference between Cxsar, Pompey, and Crassus, ikc. 56. 

Luoe'na (Basque, Lucea, * the long town ’), a town of Spain, 
province of Cordova, in a romantic nill region, 45 miles S.E. 
of Cordova. It is famed for its horses and apricots. Here 
Boabdil, King of Grenada, was captured, aist April 1483, 
Pop. 13,100. 

Luce'r^ a town of S. Italy, province of Foggia, on a lofty 
plain, 10 miles N.W. of Foggia. it has a Romanesque catlicdral, 
ruins of a medieval castle, a valuable library, and many rare 
antiquities. Its trade is in agricultural products. Pop. (1874) 
14,014. The ancient Luetria, regarded os the key of Apulia, 
and first beard of during the Saramte wars, was made a Roman 
colony B.C 314, and had temples of Apollo, Ceres, Hercules, &c. 

Laoeme''(Ger. Lutem), a central Swiss canton, bounded N, 
by Aargon, S. by UnterwaJden, W. by Bern, and E. by Schwyz 
and Tug. Area, 587 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 132,338. It is 
mainly mountainous, reaching a height of 7040 feet on the S. 
, border, and is watered by the Reuss, Wigger, &c., enclosing the 
lakes Sempach,^ Baldega, and the upper part of L. One-fifth 
of the surface is covered with forest, and the valleys are very 
fertile. L. carries oe. more cattle-rearing than any other Swiss 
caatoa, having os many as atoo cattle for every ai sq. miles. 
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The inhabitants, though Teutonic, mainly belong to the Roman 
Catholic church, there being oply ^33 Protestaata, L. sends 
seven members to the National Council, and is governed internally 
by a Great Council of 100 members. See Ffyffer, Der Canten 
Lutem (a vols. St. Gall, 1857-59). 

Lake cfL, (Ger. Vierwaldsl&iltr-^, ‘lake of the four forest 
cantons'), is bounded by 'Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyx, and L., 
is of irregular shape, 35 miles long firom L. to Fldelen, and 15 
wide from the extremities of the inlets AIpnach and Kussnacht. 
Other inlets are the bays of L. and Buochs and Lake of Uri j 
the greatest depth is 510 feet. The Reuss flows through the 
Lske, which receives several smaller rivers. L. lies between the 
Rigi and Pilatus, and has magnificent scenery. 

Iiticeme, the capital of the canton of L., beautifully situated 
on the Reuss, wliere it leaves the lake svith the swiftness of 
a mountain torrent, 35 miles S.W. of Ziirieh by rail. It is 
enclosed by walls and nine watch towers dating from 1385, and 
the river is spanned by four bridges, adjoining one of which 
stands the picturesque old Wasserthurm, containing the archives, 
and (according to tradition) giving name to the town from having 
been a lighthouse {lucema). L. Ti.is a hof-kirche of ibe 17th c. 
wllli a famous organ; the Lion of I*, a monument by Thorwald- 
sen, erected (1821) in memory of 26 officers and 760 soldiers of 
the Swiss guard who fell in defence of tlie Tuileries, lotii August 
1792; one of the chief Swiss arsenals, a town-liall with fine carved 
woik of date 1605. There is some industry in silks, cottons, 
gloves, ftax, hemp, &c. Pop. (1870) 14,524. 

Xiuceme, is a well known and important fodder plant, 
botanically distinguished as Medicare sath'a, though there is 
some douiit svlictlier it is more than a form of M. faleata, in¬ 
duced by long cultivation. It is common through Europe, has 
now become naturalised in the United States, and is cultivated 
in Australia, &c. L. is not only early in its growth, but quick 
in its vegetation through the wliole summer and autumn, and is 
capable of witlistanding unimpaired the autumn frosts, thus 
affording four good cuttings between May and November. 
Horses are fond of it, and it suits them ciilier mixed or alone. 
It requires a deep soil, and if rich ami calcareous so much the 
belter. The far ;ieiieiratiilg roots render the plant particularly 
fit for fixing embankments, or hindering the washing away of 
soil subject to occasional inundations. 

Iiu'cia, Bt., one of the British W. India Islands, in the 'Wind¬ 
ward division of the Caribbecs, lying between St, 'Vincent and 
Martinique. Aiea, 24S sq. miles; pop. (1S71) 31,610, of whom 
only 837 are whites. It is of volcanic origin, rising to a height 
of 3000 feet in luxuriantly wooded mountains, and is famed for 
its rich romantic scenery. The climate is unhealthy, and there 
are many poisonous insects Mid serjients. The chief exports are 
sugar, rum, and molasses. A great increase is perceptible in 
the agricultural industry. In 1861 the planters numbered 413, 
and in 1S71, as many as 1210. The incre.ase in the class has 
mainly arisen from field-hands purchasing small parcels of land, 
and acquiring cattle or wind sugar-niiiis. A third of the crop 
fur 1870 was raised by these petty proprietors. In 1874 the 
total exports amounted to 146,858, the imports to ;Cl33,Oo6| 
the tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared was 28,647, 
exclusive of coasting trade. In the same year the revenue was 
2^21,131, the expenditure,^24,268, and the public debt;^i8,ooo. 
Capital, Castries, with 3500 inhabitants. 

Xiu'cian was bom at Samosata, the .capital of Commagene in 
Syria, about 120 A.D. Ills parents were in poor circumstances. 
He was apprenticed to an uncle who was a statuaiy, but, having 
been sevei ely beaten for breaking a marble tablet, ran away home; 
He then devoted himself to study, and after wandering for some 
time in Ionia, practised as an advocate at Antioch, hereafter 
he travelled as a professor of rhetoric through Greece, Italy, and 
Gaul, and returned to liis native country when about forty yean 
of age. He seems now to have become engrossed in the produc¬ 
tion of those numerous witty attacks on the religion and philo¬ 
sophy of his time, to which he owes bis fame; but he still 
indulged his love of travel by visiting Achaia and Ionia, and alsO’ 
Faphlagoiua, where he endeavoured to expose the false oracle of 
the impostor Alexander, who in revenge made, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, an attack upon his life. In his old age, be was appointed, 
probably by the Emperor Commodus, procurator of port of 
^pt. No Rliance can be placed on the statement of Suidast 
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that L. was 'tom to pieces by dogs m a punishment for his 
impiety; and Gesner’s demonstration that he was not the author 
of Pktlopalris frees liim from the charge of apostasy. His un¬ 
sparing critical spirit, and his relations to the old heathenism and 
to the Christian faith are well represented in Lander's Imaginary 
Conversdiion between L. and Timothem. The writings of ll 
have been classed under the following seven heads : I. the 
Rhetorical; 2. the Critical; 3. the Biographical; 4. Romances; 
5. Dialogues; 6. Miscellaneous Pieces ; 7. Poems, The most 
notable of the Romances are Lucius or the Ass, and the True 
Hutaries. The fame of L., however, rests chiefly on his 
DiaJe^ues, which have been arranged in three classes, those which 
are directed against the heathen mythology, as The Dialogues of 
the Cods; those which attack the ancient philosophy, as. The 
Sale of lines. The Fisherman, or the Revivified, and The Banquet, 
or the Lapithoe; and those which simply 'catch the living 
manners as they rise,’—general satires on the follies and vices of 
mankind—as Timon the Misanthrofte, The Dialogues of the Dead, 
The Icaro-Menippus, or Above the Clouds, Charon, the Dream, or 
the Cock, Twice Accused, lames. Among the editions of L. may 
be mentioned those of Ilcmsterhuis, fini'.hed by Reitr. (Amstcr- 
dam, 1743); and of Bckkcr (1853). The be.-,t English trans¬ 
lation is that of Dr. Franklin, which is incomplete. 

liU'oid In'terval consists not in a mere cessation of the 
violent symptoms of a disorder, but of an interval in which the 
mind, having thrown off the disease, has recovered its general 
habit. The_ party must be capable of fonning a sound judgment 
of what he is doing, and his stale of mind such that any indif¬ 
ferent person would think him able to manage Ids own affairs. 
Such IS the legal definition of L, I. About one-third of 
maniacal eases are intermittent, and the paroxysms may be 
marked by veiy rcOTlar intervals of two or three days, a week, a 
month, or a year, but_short intermisoions must be distinguidied 
from tho.se longer periods of complete recovciy which are desig¬ 
nated L. I. Sec Collinson On Lunacy. 

ItUOife'rianB, a sect of early Christians who received their 
name from Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, a contemporary of 
Athanasius, and a vehement and fanatical upholder of orthodoxy. 

* As he believed that the Catholic Church w.a5 defiled by the re- 
admission of unworthy eccte.siastics, he became the founder of a 
separate party, the L., who regaided themselves as constituting 
the only pure Church.’ See Ncandcr's Kirckengeschkhte (Eng. 
trans. Bohn, vol. iv. p. 76). 

Lucifer UatolieB. See Matches. 

Luci'na, a genus of LamelUbranchiate (q. v.) Mollusca, forming j 
the tjrpe of the family Lucinidee, in which the shell is oibicular, 
the hinge teeth number one or two, and the foot is usually long 
and cylindricaL The mantle is open in front, and respiratory 
tubes or siphons are developed. In addition to L. the family is 
represented by such genera as Kellia and Diplodonta. 

Luck'euwalde, a town of Prussia, province of Branden¬ 
burg,on the Nutlie, 32 miles S.S. W. of Berlin by raiL Besides 
its cloth manufacture, which is 'le largest in Prussia, there are 
wool spinning, dyeing and fnllii.g industries, saw-mills, oil-mills, 
breweries, distilleries, &a Pop. (1875) 13,857. 

Luck'impore (Lakhimpdr, 'the town of the goddess 
Lakshmi the chief town of the district of the same name, in 
Assam, British India, a few miles N. of the Brahmaputra, 46 
miles N.W. of Seebsaugor.—Tlie district of L., which extends 
on both sides of the river, is the extreme N.E. limit of British 
territory. Area, 3145 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 121,267. 
addition, the L. hills, chiefly occupied by the Singpho and Abor 
tribes, have an area of 8343 sq. miles, but no census h-is been 
taken. The tea plant is indigenous here. The Government 
first established a tea garden in 1S34, which was made over 
to the Assam Company in 1S39. But the industry did not 
flourish until 1852. In 1874 there were ii,6So acres under 
cultivation in the L. district, yielding 1,812,000 lbs. of tea; 
there were 84 Europeans and more than 10,000 natives employed, 
of whom the great mmority are imported from Chota Nagpore. 
The headquarters of the industry are at Debrogurh, the largest 
town in the district. 

Luok'now (Lackhndo, * the hill of Lachhman ’), the capital of 
the province of Oude, British India, situated mostly on the ngiit or 
W. bank of the river Gumti, 6io miles N.W. of Calcutta; pop. 
(1869) 884,779. of whom 41 per cent, are Mahomedans. Its his- 
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tory goes bade to an early Hindu period, but its greatness only 
dates from 1775, when the Nawab Vixier, Aiaf-fld-Dowlah, re¬ 
moved his seat of government here from Fyzabad (q. v.). L, is 
the fourth largest city of India, The imporu in 1870 were valued 
at ;f747iSoo. chiefly grain, cotton, salt, sugar, and leather; the 
manufactures are gold lace-work, brocades, embroidered slippers 
and caps, and clay models. L, is the terminus of three railway 
lines, and the river is navigable for large boats. There is not a 
single building of stone, and niany old structures were cleared 
away after the events of 1857. 'The finest buildings now stand¬ 
ing are the Iinambara; the mausoleum of Azaf-Qd-Dowlah, 
erected at a cost of one million sterbng, as a famine relief work, and 
now used as an arsenal; the Jumma Musjid, which was never 
finished ; the Chattar Manzil Palace, now a club and library; and 
the puiilic gardens of the Kaiser Bagh. Other spots connected 
with the story of the Mutiny are tlie ruins of tlie Residency, 
with- its memorial cross; the Alum Bagh and the Secunder 
B.ngh. There are now four bridges over the river, here 900 feet 
wide. The chief thoroughfares arc the Outram, Aminabad, and 
Canning Roads, and the Strand. The cantonments, which lie 
to the S., cover an area of 12 sq. miles. A magnificent hospital 
has been recently erected and endowed by the Rajah of Bubiam- 
pore, the first of the Oude talookdars. In May 1857 the Sepoys 
rose in mutiny, with a few exceptions; the Mohammedan popu¬ 
lation and tlie large landholders took their part The foresight 
of tlie chief commissioner. Sir Henry Lawrence, prevented a 
general massacre, but after a disastrous reconnaissance, the Euro¬ 
peans were driven back into tlie Residency and besieged for three 
months. At last they were relieved by Havelock and Outram 
(25lh September), only to be again surrounded, until they were 
deh'vered by Sir Colin Cami>bcll (i7lh Novcinbei). The city 
wxs soon evacuated by' the British, and not retaken till 19th - 
March 1858.—The district of 1.., which lies on both banks of 
the Gumti, has an area of 1392 sq. miles ; pop. (1869) 970,625. 
The staple crops are wheat, barley, rice, millets, and pulse. 

Lucre'tius, Ti'tus Ca'ruB. Our only account of the life of 
the great philosophical poet of Rome is derived from Saint 
Jerome’s translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius. It is therein 
stated that L. was born B. c. 95, that he was thrown into a state 
of madness by a love potion, that in lucid intervals he composed 
several Imoks, which were revised by Cicero, and that he com¬ 
mitted suicide, B. c. 51. Tlie late origin and obvious impro¬ 
bability of these slalcmcnts appear to justify their rejection, and 
their existence is amply accounted for by the conjecture, that to 
the opponents of his philosophy, madness and suicide would 
seem the fitting doom of an atheist. The only work by which 
L. is known to us was given to the world about B. C. 57. It 
is entitled De Reruns Natura, and is a didactic poem in siE- 
books, composed in heroic hexameters, and addressed to C. 
Memmius Gcniellus. Its practical purpose is to liberate human 
lile irom tlic terrors of superstition by showing ‘ that there is 
nothing in tlie history or actual condition of the world whica 
does not admit of explanation without having recourse to the 
active inteeposition of divine beings.' Like his master Epicurus 
I., adopts the atomic theory of Leucippus, and, starting frwn 
the position that' nothing is formed out of nothing by divine 
agency,' he finds in 'atoms ’ the original substances from which 
ail things are produced, and into which they are resolved, and 
the first' two boofo of the poem are idevoted to the statement 
and elucidation of the atomic philosophy. The third and fourth 
books explain the nature of the soul, show that soul and body 
live and die together, and account for the universal belief in tho 
existence of the departed. The fifth and sixth books seek to 
explain, apart from the divine agency, the formation of the 
universe, ine origin of life, and the most striking phenomena of 
nature. On die Romans of his own time the work of L. made 
little impression, and Virgil alone of his count^men seems to 
have felt his power. His high position in ancient literature is now 
universally acknowledged, ana is perhaps given less to the philo- 
sopiiical and moral teacher, than to the intense feel'mg, and the 
grandeur, dignity, and freshness of the poet. Among the best 
modem editions of L. may be mentioned those of Wakefield 
(4 voli 1813); Forbiger {1828}; Lachmann (1850), That oi • 
A. J. H. Munro (Camb. 1866), with notes and an Ei^lish trans¬ 
lation, is one of the noblest works of English scholanhip. The 
De Rerum Natura has been translated into English verse by 
Cree^ and Good, and into English prose by Watson. 
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Xioooll'uB, the surname of a plebeian family of the Licinia 
een^ of which L. Iddnius, consul, B.c. 151, was the first to attain 
distinction. The most illustrious of the family was L. Licinius, 
grudson of the preceding, bom about B.c. 109. By distin- 
raished services in the Social War, he attracted the attention of 
Sulla,^ whom he accompanied as qumstor on the outbreak of tlie 
Mithridatic War, B.c. 88, and whose favour he so completely 
won by his ability and fidelity, that the great dictator apj^inted 
him his literary executor, and the guardian of his son. L. 
returned to Rome (b.c 80) to discharge the duties of the mdile- 
ship, to which he had been elected in his absence, and became 
successively praetor (b.c. 77), and consul (B.c. 74I. When the 
contest with Mithridates was renewed, L. obtained the conduct 
of the war, and in a series of campaigns (b.c. 74-68) frequently 
attacked, and finally annihilated, the great army of his opponent, 
destroyed his fleet, drove him back into his own kingdom of 
Pontus, laid waste the country, reduced the wealthy and impor¬ 
tant cities of Amisus, Eupatoria, and Sinope, pursued his fugi¬ 
tive foe into the dominions of Tigranes, put to flight, with the 
loss of only five men, the host of the Armenian king, before 
Tigranocerta, and renewed this victory on the banks of the 
Arsanias. The brilliant career of L. was at this stage (it.C. 67) 
interrupted by the mutiny of his troops, caused by his severe 
divciplme, or by his unsympathetic indilTcrcnce, and fomented 
by his enemies at Rome, especially the Equestrkn order, wlio.se 
bitter hostility he had roused by checking their exactions as 
farmers of the revenue. L. was (B C. 60 ) superseded in his com¬ 
mand by 1 ’ .’upey, and returned to Rome, where, after three 
years’ opposition he succeeded in oblaiidng the triumph he had 
so well famed. lie now almo.st wholly retired from public 
affairs, and passed the remainder of his life in idlcne.ss and luxury. 
On his gaidens, villas, parks, and llsli-ponds, he freely kivishcd 
the wealth he had amassed as proconsul in Aliica and during 
his campaigns in the i'.ast; and the splendour of his feasts is 
illustrated by the fact that a single supper in the hall of Apollo 
at Rome was said to cost the sum of 50,000 denaiii, or about 
11770. He found worthier objects of his munificence in the 
collection of a splendid libraiy, and in the patronage of men of 
letteis. He died about li.C. 57, .and his funeral oration was 
pronounced I / liis brother Marcus, through life his affectionate 
fiKiid. ji-.l aucr t! e decay of his mental powers, the manager of 
his bif.iii's. 

Iiud •ujf (Old Kng., ‘the pcojile's hill’), an old towm of 
England in the county of .Salop, on the Teriie, 27 miles S.S.IC. 
of SuTcwsbury by rail. It has a parish church dating from the 
reign of lid want III., a free school iounded by Edward IV., 
the ruins ot one of the finest and strongest of the Welsh border 
ca.stles, a museum of local antiquities, a town-hall, market-house, 
and a new cattle-market (1862), in excavating which was dis¬ 
covered the foundation of a large ecclesiastical building. A sta¬ 
tute fair is held in May, and eight others (for cheese, hops, and 
general produce) during the year. L. has mallhouses, paper and 
flour mills, &C. Races take place in midsummer. Top. (1871) 
6203. L. sends one member to Parliament. The noble castle 
of L. was long a royal residence, and later, of the lord presidents 
of the marches. Milton’s Comus was first ‘presented’ here 
(1634) ^fore the Earl of Bridgewater, then president of Wales. 

Ludlow, Edmund, bom at Maiden Bradley in Wiltshire, 
England, about 1620, studied at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
entered the Temple, but having joined the lifeguards of the 
Earl of Essex as a volunlce’', fought at Edgehill (1642), and 
was taken prisoner at Wardoiir Castle in 1644. Soon exchanged, 
he was present at the second battle of Newbury, became high 
sheriff and member for Wiltshire (1645), actively promoted 
* Pride’s Purge,’ was one of the king’s judges, and votctl for 
the abolition of the llonse of Lords. ‘ Firm ns brass or oak 
timber,’ he made himself obnoxious to Cromwell, who sent him 
to Ireland (1650) as lieutenant-general of the horse. Thence he 
retired to Essex (1655), and, having refused to take the oaths to 
Richard Cromwell, he joined the Wallingford House party, and 
held a brief tenure of supreme power in Ireland, but_ on the 
Restoration fled to Vevey in Switzerland, where he died in 1693, 
his reappearance in Ixmdon (1689) having been met by a pro¬ 
clamation of arrest. His Memoirs (3 vols. Vevey, 1698^9) 
appear in Guizot's Collection des Memoi/es relatifs d la Rivelution 
d’Ani^iterre (Far. 1823). 




Ludlow Beds, the highest member of the Upper Silurian^ 
is specially developed near the town of Ludlow (q. v.), where it 
is distinguishable into tnree groups—the Lower L. shales, the 
Aymestry limestone, and the Upper L. sands and shales, capped 
by red tifestones, which pass into the true Devonian and contain 
layers full of fi.sh-bones (hence called bone-beds). The fossils 
are many and characteristic. 

Lud'wiff L, Earl August, King of Bavaria, eldest son of 
Maximilian Joseph, was bom at Strassburg; 25th August 1786, 
studied at the University of Landshut (1803), travelled in Italy 
and Switzerland (1804-5), and married the Princess Theresa of 
Sachsen-Uildburgbausen (1809). L. succeeded Maximilian (I2th 
October 1825), and, after subscribing to the constitution, put in 
operation several measures of a liberal tendency, abolishing the 
censorship in the ca‘c of non-political journals, siippres.sing the 
state lottery, reducing public expense. At the same time be 
beautified Munich by many noble architectural works, and en¬ 
couraged art in all its branches. After the revolutionary year of 
1830 L. became more reactionary and Conservative in his tastes, 
but in 1847 the unfortunate influence exercised over him by 
Lola Montes, wliom he created Countess of Lansfeldt, withdrew 
him from affairs of public moment. His people revolted, and 
he was compelled to resign in favour of his eldest son Maximi¬ 
lian, 20lh March 1848. L. died at Nice, 29th February 18O8. 
lie is the author of three volumes of Gedkhte. —Ii. IL, grand¬ 
son of the preceding, and son of Maximilian, war- bom at 
Nymphenbitrg, 2Sth August 1845, succeeded bis father in 1S64. 
The man who has probably exercised most influence ujion him 
is Wagner, the composer. He is known to be highly endowed 
with artistic talent, and is suspected (by the Ultramontanes) of 
liberal tendencies, but lie has so persistently held himself in 
retirement that it is not easy to ascertain what kind of man be is. 

Lud'wigsbnrg, a town of S. Germany, in Wiirtemberg, 9 
miles S. of Stuttgart by rail, the chief military depot of Wiirtem- 
berg, has a garrison of 4000 soldiers, an arsenal, a gun-foundry, 
and a military academy. The great Schloss contains portraits 
of the kings of Wiirtemberg. L. was founded in 1706 by Duke 
l.berhard Ludwig as a rival to Stuttgart. Total pop. (1875) 
14,709. 

Lutr, a nautical term applied to the weather edge of a fore- 
and-aft sail, or to tlic roundest part of a sliip’s bow. To L. is 
to sail nearer the wind. 

Luga'no (Ger. Lauis), n town of Switzerland, canton of 
Ticino, on the W. shore of the Lake of L., 38 miles N.N.W. of 
Milan, is much frequented by tourists on account of its beautiful 
situation and fine climate. L. lias some silk industry, and a 
gre.at cattle-market in October. Pop. (1870) 6024. 

LalieoJ L. (Ital. ‘the 1;'.c,' or ‘hollow'), on the S, declivity 
of the Alps, belongs partly (ftli) to the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
partly to the Italbn province of Como. Length, 14 miles; 
breadth, 2} miles; area, 19 sq. miles. Its steep banks*are famous 
for their picturesque beauty. 

Luganskij Savod, a town of Russia, government of Jeka- 
tcrinoslav, on an afiluent of the Dunetz, 185 miles E. of Jckateri- 
noslav, has .a kirge library, and lias bad since 1795 a govemrocm 
cannon foundry. Pop. (1S70) 10,049. 

Lugg'ago. See under Carrieks — Carriers, Wharfingers, 
and llare/wusemen. Law Regarding Scotch law, see Naut^ 
CAtIPONES, STABULARII, 

Lugg'er, a small lightly-rigged vessel with two or three masts, 
a running bowsprit, and lug-sails, which are square, and bent 
upon yards obliquely slung on the masts. 

Lu'go (the Lucus Augnsti of Ptolemy), the capital of the 
Spanish province of the same name, on the MiRo, $1 miles 
E.N.E. of Santiago, is well built, with massive walls surmounted 
by a promenade; has nine churches, and a cathedral of the 
12th c. It carries on a trade in cloth, silk, and leather, and in 
the neighbourhood are celebrated Roman sulphur baths. Pop. 
8246.—L, (Lucus Diana) a town of Italy in the province of 
Ravenna on the Scino, 14 miles W. of Ravenna by rail, lies in a 
marshy and densely wooded district, but is well built, and has a 
great fair in August Pop. 8664. 

Lu'gOB, a market-town of Hungary, comitat of Krass6, 34 
miles E.S.E. of Temesv&i, has a gynmauum, a Minorite monas- 
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tery, and fane batncks, b the Mat of a Greek bishop, and carries 
on a lively trade in wine, silk, and leather. Fop. (i8^) 11,654. 
L. was the last rallying point of the insurgent Hungarian govern* 
ment and army in 1849. 

Iingr^worm. See Lobwomi. 

Lni'nl, or Iiovi^ Bernardino, a painter of the Milanese 
school, was bom at Luini, on I^ake Maggiore, 1470. Some say 
he studied under Da Vinci; he was at any rate liis most distin* 

e ied imitator. In aerial effects, the management of shade, and 
om of touch many surpassed L., bnt none in point of design 
and colouring. Many of his pictures have passed ior Da Vinci's. 
His son was likewise a painter of note. B. L. died subsequently 
to 1530. Among his chief works are ‘Herodias’ at Florence, 
and 'Christ disputing with the Doctors’ and ’Vanity and 
Modesty,’ in the National Gallery, London. 

Luise', Auguite 'Wilhelmine Amalie, Queen of Prussia, 
daughter of Duke Karl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz and mother of 
the present German Emperor, was born 10th March 1776 at 
Hanover, where her father was then governor. On the 24th 
December 1793 she married the Crown-l’rince Friediich-Wilhelm 
(afterwards IGng Friedrich-Wilhclm III.), ascended the throne 
with him in 1797, and as queen won the highest love and respect 
of the people through her high-mindedness and patriotism. 
Sorrow for the humiliation of Piussia helped to shorten her life. 
She died on a vbit to her father at Strelitz, 19th July l8ia 

Xitlko (Gr. Loukas, an abbr. of Laukanos), the reputed author 
of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Ajiostles, seems to have 
attached himself to the apostle Paul at Troas on his second 
missionary journey (Acts xvi. 10). lie was also with him on his 
third journey (Acts xx., xxi.); and he accompanied him to 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 1$ ; Philem. 24; 2Tim. iv. 11). L. is gener¬ 
ally allowed to have been the ‘beloved physician ’ of Col. iv. 14, 
indication of this lieing found in the technical language used 
in L. iv. 38 and Acts xiii. 11. lie is also generally supposed 
to have been a scholar, and w.-u probably a Gentde. At any 
rate his style is more classical than that of the other evangelists. 
According to the preface, the writer undertook to compile a 
gospel which would represent apostolic tradition more fully 
and accurately than had been dune before. The date of the 
composition of the go«pel has been variously fixed from about 
60 A.O. to the middle or end of the 2d c.; and the place 
variously given as Ciesarea, Alexandria, Rome, Achaia, Mace¬ 
donia, and Asia Minor. 

Iiullutpore’ (Lalatpur), the chief town of the district of the 
same name in tlie N.Sv, provinces, British India, 93 miles N. 
from Sangor; pop. (1872) 8976.—"I'lie dutrkt ofL., was only 
formed in 1855, chiefly fiom forfeitures after the Mutiny; area, 
1947 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 212,661. It forms a high plateau, 
with many hills and jungles. The crops are wheat, barley, 
millets and pulses. 

Lull'y, Baymoxid, an eccentric theologian and philosopher 
of the 13th c., was born at P.-ilma, Majorca, 1235. As a youth 
he led a somewhat loose lif'- in the army, but suddenly taking 
to science and devotion he graduated at Paris, and proceeded on 
a mission to Africa, whither he imagined Christ in a vision had 
commanded him to betake himself. Single-handed he cariicd 
on an attack against Mohammedanism, thrice being driven to 
Europe, and thnee returning, at last falling a martyr to his enthu¬ 
siasm at Bougiah, Algeria, 30th June 1315. His name in philo¬ 
sophy is principally associati-d with his Ars Lulha, afterwards 
designated by.dbciples, of whom Giordano Briino was the chief, 
the Ars Magna. Tliit was a scheme by which all ideas were 
made capable of-formal arrangement, and reasoning could be 
carried on by a mechanical proces-s. L. liecame a student of 
alchemy, and was accused of sorcery. His entire woiks were 
published at Mainz in 10 vols. (1721-^2). L. was also a poet. 
His Obras rimadas were first published by Rosello at Palma in 
1859. See Helfferich, Ra^und JL und dUAufdnpder CateUa. 
tfiitehm Literatur (BerL 1858). 

Xdun'ba'go is a rheumatic affection of the muscles in the 
Inmbar region, characterised by the occurrence of sharp pains in 
the loins on rising from the recumbent position or from sitting. 
It it distin^i^ed from inflammation of the kidneys by the ab¬ 
sence of pain in the groin, and of nausea, and vomiting. L. may 
be eansed by violent stiaimug, by exposure to cola when the 


body is heated, and is induced by a constitutional tendency. The 
treatment varies with the intensity of the affection. Diaphoretics^ 
ns Dover’s powder, in 10 grain doses, and the wann bath at bed¬ 
time may remove a slight attack. The best local application for 
those who suffer habitually from L. is 7 parts of Uninuntum 
belladonna and I part chloroform, sprinkled thinly on imper¬ 
meable piline and applied to the pa'inful part. Counter-irritants 
are often serviceable, and an instrument called the heated ham¬ 
mer is also recommended. The hammer is heated over a spirit 
lamp to about 200* Fohr. and brought into contact with points 
of Che skin over the painful parts. Elcctro-galvanic currents 
generally afford relief, frequently remove the disease entirely 

liuminos'ity, Animal and Oiganic. See Phosfkokescencb 
Animal. 

Xump'sucker {Cyclopterut lumpus), the ’eockpaidle’ of the 
Scotch, a peculiar Teleostean fish, belonging to the family Dis¬ 
coboli, a group allied to the Gobies (see Goby), llie body is 
short and deep. The back is arched, and bears two dorsal fins. 
The pectoral fins are well developed, but the two ventral fins 
unite to form a sucker, borne on tne lower surface of the body, 
and by means of which the fish is enabled to adhere firmly to 
fixed olijects. The body is of a steel-blue colour above and on 
tlie sides, and of a beautiful rosy pink on the under suiface. 
No scales exist, but rough bony granules are scattered over the 
skin. 

Lu'nacy, Law Kegarding. See Idiots and Lunatics, 
Law Recauuing. 


Lu'nar Caus'tic is the term applied to fused crystals of 
nitrate of silver, which is applied externally to poisoned wounds, 
pustules, ulcers, erysipeintous inflammations, I'mlypi, &c. Mild 
caustic points, mane by fusing nitrate of potasii, in various pro¬ 
portions, with nitrate of silver, are used by oculists and others. 

Lu'nar The'ory is the mathematical .malysis of the perturba¬ 
tions to which tlie moon is sulijcct. Tiiese perturbations, and 
the resulting inequalities, are due almost wliolly to the varying 
relation between the mutual attractions of the sun and earth, 
and of the sun and moon. Hcie tlicn exists wliat one miglit 
almost call an experimental solution of tlic famous problem of 
tliree bodies. When the moon is in syzygy, »a, wlien it is 
either new or full moon, tliere is evidently a force due to the sun 
tending to incre.'ise the distance between the earth and moon, 
since the neater body is attracted with a greater force than the 
further off one. When the moon is in quadrature, the sun’s at¬ 
traction resolved along the line connecting tlie earth and moon 
acts with the eartli's attraction, so that there is a tendency to 
diminish tlie moon’s distance from the earth. On the whole, 
however, the sun’s attraction tends during one lunation to draw 
tlie moon away from the earth, but this action tending to 
diminish the earth’s influence over the moon, and thus lengthen 
the moon’s orbital period, evidently varies with the sun’s dis¬ 
tance, attaining a m.-iximum in winter when the earth is in peri¬ 
helion, and a minimum in summer when the earth is in aphelion. 
Consequently the moon is sometimes in advance of, and some¬ 
times behind her mean position; and the amount by which she 
is displaced, as far as this cause is concerned, is called the 
moon's annual equation. This inequality was detected by Tycho 
Brahe, and never exceeds 10^ in amount. Since the orbital 
velocity of the moon is greater, the smaller her distance from 
the caith, it follows that tliere must be retardation in passing 
from quadrature to syzygy and acceleration in passing from 
syzygy to quadrature; but this retardation and acceleration are 
modified by another solar influence, namely, the tangentially re¬ 
solved portion of the sun’s attraction—-or rather the difference 
between this tangential force, and the attraction which the tun 
exerts upon the earth resolved in the tame direction. Its effect 
is acceleration in passing from quadrature to ^ty^, and retar¬ 
dation in passing from syzygy to quadrature. This tangential 
effect is, therefore, contrary to the radial, but it is the greater 
of the two, so that the moon’s velocitpr is greatest in ^^gy,and 
least when near quadrature. This mequality, discover also 
by Tycho Brahe, is called the moon's varialion, and attiuns a 
maximum value of 32'. The parallaciie inejuaiity, which never 
exceeds 2', arises from the fact that at full moon the ratio of the 
distances of the sun from the earth and moon respectively is 
greater the ratio the distances of the son from the moon and 
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ctrth At new moon, to that the resulting' perturbation upon the 
moon it smaller. Though small it is important as having 
afforded an indirect meth^ for calculating the sun's distance. 
Other inequalUiet, which can merelf be mentioned here, arise 
from changes in the inclination of the orbit, from the revolution 
of the modes and_ the position of the perigee, and from varia¬ 
tion of the eccentricity lx)th of the moon’s orbit and the earth’s. 
(See Acceleration under Accelerated Motion.) 

The oblateness of the earth also produces slight inequalities 
which are useful as affording a means for measuring this oblate¬ 
ness. Of the planets Venus is the only one whi(£ produces a 
sensible perturbation. 

Lu'natia See Insanity. 

liiui'atio AsylomB. The earliest retreats for the insane, 
mentioned in history, were the sacred temples of Egypt, where 
the highest development of moral treatment was practised for 
the restoration of reason. In medieval Christian times, con¬ 
ventual establishments were used for similar purposes; and 
to certain places where miraculous cures of nervous affec¬ 
tions were said to have been accomplished, such as Gheel and 
St. Suaire, lunatics were sent by their friends to be cured of 
their ’ disorders. In Oriental countries, maniacal lunatics were 
considered to be possessed of devils, and were treated accord¬ 
ingly ; but, in general, the insane, to the present day, have 
been regarded as under the special protection of God, and 
treated with kindness. The ‘Vagrant Act’ (1744) contains 
the earl’est piovisions, made in England, for the safe cus¬ 
tody of lunatics, but the justices svere empowered to chain 
tliem. In 1763 a committee of the Ifousc of Commons investi¬ 
gated the condition of houses in which the insane were kept; 
and, Ill consequence of their unfavourable report, the first Act 
was passed, in 1773, for the regulation of private asylums and 
‘madhouses.’ L. A. situated in London, or within an area of 7 
miles, were licensed, and inspected by the College of I’liysi- 
cian-s, and a medical certificate was re({uired for the admission 
of patients. Those in the provinces and Wales were licensed 
by the justices, who also appointed inspectors. In 182S an Act 
was passed by which the Secretary of State was empowered to 
..ppaint lifter n rommissioners annually fur the licence and visi- 
i.'.tioit ''f hoiues previously licensed by the College of Physicians. 
All ad'iiission., lomovals, and deaths were to be reported to the 
cuininissioners, and tlie L. A. weie to be visited by a medical 
man, i u have a icsidcnt medical officer. In 1843 power was 
giante'l to the rommissioners to visit county asylums also, and, 
in consequence of their unfavourable repoit, an Act was passed, 
in'1845, by which eleven commissiuneis were appointed, live 
of whom were to be unpaid members, and six (three of them 
being physicians and two barristers) were to be paid olHcials. 
In 1853, another Act was passed making further provision fur 
the care and treatment of lunatics. From the passing of the 
‘Vagrant Act,’ in 1774, various enactments were made regard¬ 
ing proper accommodation for pauper lunatics, and in 1846 it 
was found to be absolutely necessary to enact stringent regula¬ 
tions for the building of county L. A. By this Act boroughs 
and counties are compelled to provide, within a certain petiod, 
the requisite accommodation for pauper Lmatics. According to 
the Acts the term asylum means ‘ any lunatic asylum erected 
under the provisions of any Act for the erection or regulation of 
county or borough.L. A.’ The laws legarding the admission 
and detention of the insane arc of a very stringent nature, and 
the supervision of the insane, while confined in L. A., is equally 
precise. L. A. were formerly little better than prisons, and 
generally much worse; but within recent years great advances 
Mve been made, and, for incurables, they arc now comfortable 
homes, and, for curables, hospitals for skilled and humane treat¬ 
ment. The effect of liberal arrangements, although attended, in 
the first instance, with increased cost, has been found to be least 
expensive, as the recoveries are much greater than formerly, and 
the period of detention shorter. Private L. A. for the middle 
and higher classes are, in appearance and arrangements, made 
to resemble as closely os possible private dwdlings, and the 
utmost possible liberty ii granted to those mentally afflicted. 

Ltmawa'ra, the capital of a native state of the same name, 
in the Rewa Kanta Agency, India, 4 miles E. from the con¬ 
fluence of the Mahi and Panam Rivers, about 350 miles N. of 
Bombay; pop. (1872) 9662. It is a walled town, founded in 


1434, and well situated for defence and for trade. The houses 
are two or three storeys high, with carved wooden balconies; and 
the whole is overlooked by the palace. It is inhabited by many 
artisans and traders.—The state of la., which is irreralar in shape, 
has an area of 388 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 74,813; revenue, 
;^i 2,800, but one-third of the land is alienated in feudal grants. 
Tnbute is paid both to the Gaekwar and to Scindia, under Bri¬ 
tish guarantee. The ruling family are Rajputs. 

LtmdfScand. ‘a grove’), an old irregularly-built town of S. 
Sweden, in the liin of Malmdhns, 11} miles N.E. of Malmb Iqf 
rail, and 26 miles N. E. of Copenhagen. It is beautifully situated 
on a wide plain with fine gardens, and fields of tobacco, wood, 
and madder. L.. has a university (founded 1668), with coo-fioo 
students, and a library of 120,000 volumes, a fine caihedial (St. 
Lawrence), and several charitable institutions. Cloth, tobacco, 
leather, and sugar are manufactured. Pop. (1876) 10,193. I, 
(Lat Londinum Cothorum) was an important place from the 
earliest times. After 1048 it became the see* of a bishop, who 
from 1104 to 1553 was primate of all Scanduiavia. 

Lun'dy (.Scand. ‘ grove island ’), an island in the mouth of 
the Bristol Channel, II miles N.N.W. of Uartland Point, is 2^ 
miles long by i broad. Pop. (1871) 144. Precipitous granite 
cliffs allow but one landing-place—on the eastern side. L. has 
a lighthouse near the S. end of the isle, at a height of 567 feet 
above the sea; and the ruins of the castle of Morisco, a pirate 
in the reign of Henry III. This castle was held for Charles I. 
by Lord tiay and tiele in the Civil War. tice J. R. Chanter’s 
■L. Jsland: a Monograph (Load. 1877). 


Iiii'neburg, formerly a separate dnchy, now forms part of the 
province of Hannover (q. v).—L., the old capital, on the llme- 
nau, 28 miles S.E. of Hamburg by rail, has a fine Fiirstenhaus 
and Rathhaus, and four churches of the 14th and t5th c., and 
manufactures linens and cottons, tobacco, sugar, and paper. In 
the neighbourhood aie large lime, gypsum, and salt works. 
From 1267 to 1369 L. was the residence of the dukes of Braun- 
schweig-L., and in 1367 it enteicd the Hansa. Pop. (1875) 
17,532. Near L. the Russians and Prussians defeated the French 
in 1813. 

Iiunel, a town of France, department of Hrfranlt, 15 miles 
E.N.E. of Montpellier by rail; has manufactures of cloth, 
absinthe, and liqueurs, and a trade in Muscatel wine, grain, 
raisins, &c. In the neighbourhood are some caves, containing 
remarkable fossil bones. Pop. (1872) 6973. 

Iiunettb', in Fortification, a detached bastion with two faces 
and two Hanks, chiefly used where the faces can be so placed 
that the glacis may receive flank defence from tlie fortress to 
which the L. belongs. 

Lu'n^ville, a town o' France, department of Meurthe, at the 
confluence of the Meurthe and Vezouse, 200 miles K of Paris 
by rail. It is one of the largest cavalry stations ii^ France, the 
castle of the dukes of Lorraine having been converted into bar¬ 
racks. Its manufactures are tlire.-id, calicoes, gloves, wax- 
candles, ovens, fayence, playing-cards, and conserves. Pop. 
(1872) 11,929. The Peace of L. fixed the Rhine as the frontier 
of France, Sih February 1801. 

Ziungs. See Resfiuation, Okgans of. 

Xiung'wort, a small genus of Boraginacese, some species of 
which were formerly grown in gardens, partly as ornament, and 
partly as furnishing a domestic medicine. The popular name, 
as also the scientific interpretation, Pulmonaria, indicate the use 
to which it was applied. P, au^islifitlta is a native in S. Eng. 
land ; but P. officinalis is only in Britain a remnant of former 
cultivation ; both are widely distributed through Europe. Bul¬ 
lock’s L., is Verbascum Thapsus, the name arising from bygone 
use of the plant in cattle complaints. A fine foliaceous lichen 
(Sticla pulmonaria) having its underside coveted with round 
white or yellow pits, has received the name of Tree L., from 
being a popular remedy in diseases of the lungs. 

Lupercalia, one of the most ancient Roman festivals, cele¬ 
brated every 15th of February, in honour of Lupercus, the god 
of fertility. The Luperci (priests of Lupercus) met in the 
Lupercal, a sacred enclosure on the Palatine, where Romulus 
and Remus were said to have been nurtured by the she-wolf. 
Goats and young dogs were sacrificed; and thereafter the 
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Laperci, covering parts of their body with the skin of the 
slaughtered goats, and holding in their hands thongs cut from 
the hides, ran through the crowded parts of the city, striking 
all whom they encountered, especially women, the blow being 
believed to possess a purifying and fertilising power. This 
shepherd-festival was always observed in commemoration of the 
founders of the city. 

Zni'pine (Lupinut), is an extensive genus of Leguminosge 
dominant in the New World, although fourteen species 
come from S. Europe. Several of these are a good deal 


and abundant herbage rendering them exceptionally useful for 
this purpose. They mso furnish a useful fodder, and their lentil- 
like seeds, after the bitter principle {Lupinin) has been removed 
through boiling or soaking in salt water, become edible. 
Different perennial species are sown to bind shifting sand, their 
roots running to *a great depth and ranging over a large area. 
As garden ^ants the L. has long held a prominent place, and 
the botanical exploration of W. America from California to 
Chili, has led to the introduction of numerous handsome addi¬ 
tions—all hardy, elegant, and easily grown. 

Lu'piia, or Wolf, is the term applied to a disease of the skin, 
and is su^estive of its destructive nature. L. occurs under three 
forms ;—i. As a superficial affection of the skin, not attended by 
ulceration, but accompanied by important and destructive changes 
in its tissue {lupnt non-exedi/u). It ap])cars as a red patch on the 
skin, covered by a fine, liraniiy, epidermic desquamation, having 
the appearance of a thin cicatrical tissue, and it may involve the 
greater part or the whole of the face ; or it may leave a firm, 
white, smooth, depressed cicatrix like that of a bum, along the 
anterior margin of wliicli there is a spreading, elevated ridge 
composed of soft bluish-white or reddish tulicrcles. 2. As a 
slowly ulcerating disease (lupoid ulcer), which usually occurs 
about the face or neck, or the extremities of elderly people. 
3. As B disease of rapidly destructive character, eroding siqser- 
ficiallv, and destroying the tissues deeply (lupus exedetis), which 
may oegin with or without the existence of a tubercle on the 
skin. It is most commonly situated on the nose, and tlie ulcer 
is at first covered by a thick scab which, when the scab separates, 
extends and often rapidly destroys one or both alae, the tip, and 
the columna of the nose. The ulceration may cease for a time, 
or it may go on eroding one-half of the face. Treatment: In Z. 
noH-exedens, the avoidance of stimulants of all kinds, the use of 
a bland diet, the employment of the preparations of arsenic in 
combination with iodine, and the local application of glycerine 
with carbolic acid, will be the most likely means of cure. 
Lupoid ulcer is a grave alfection, and should be treated with 
chloride of zinc. I'he treatment of Z. exedens roust have 
reference to the constitutional condition, strumous or syphiliiic. 

Ik'or'oher, a breed of dogs forming a cross between the 
greyhound ahd shepherd’s dog. The body is like that of a stout 

r yhound, the liair short and coarse ; and the tail long. The 
is intelligent and faithful It has, however, been generally 
employed in the illegal pursuit of game, and is accordingly held 
in no great favour by spiortsmen. It is singularly active, and 
{lossesses great powers of endurance, the scent being especially 
delicate. The colour is usually dark grey. 

Lur'gaa (Irish Gael lurga or Inrgan, ‘ the shin,’ applied to 
any long, low ridge), a town of Ireland, county of Armagh, 20 
miles S.W. of Belfast by rail, lias laige manufactures of linens, 
mnslins, and damasks. Tlierc are also breweries and a tobacco 
manufactory. ' L. twist' is not unknown to fame. Pop. (1871) 
7766. There are upwards of thirty places of this name in Ireland. 

XiOfa'tia (Lat, form of the Ger. LausHz; Fr. Lusace), a dis¬ 
trict of Germany, inhabited partly by Germans, partly by 
"Wends, formerly divided into Ober-Lausitz (now part of Saxony 
and Prussian Silesia) and Nieder-L. (now S. Brandenburg), ll 
was inhabited in the earlier Middle Ages by the Slavic Lutici, 
came under Brandenburg in the 13th c., was divided between 
Bavaria and Bohemia in 1320, and submitted to Matthias Cor- 
vinus in 1467. In 1620 the Kurfurst Johann Georg of Saxony 
s^ed it in the Emperor’s name, and in 1635 received it from 
Mm as a Bohemian nef. Prussia obtained all L. in 1S15, except 
a small part, which remained to Saxony, and is now the circle 
of Bautzen. 

ISO 


liTU'trmn (Lab btt, ‘Iexpiate’), the purification of the 
Roman people in the Campus Martins by one of the censors, on 
the conclusion of the census, consisted in the sacrifice of a boar, 
sheep, and bull (sumetaurilia). The first L. is said to have 
been performed by Servius (B.C. 566), the last took place in the 
reign of Vespasian (A.D. 74). From the census occurring once 
in five years, the term L, came to be applied to that penod of 
time. 

Xiute, a musical instrument of the guitar kind, once common 
in Europe. See Guitar. 

Iiu'tlier, ICartiii, son of a miner, was bom at Eisleben, 
in what is now known as Prussian Saxony, loth November 
1483, was trained with much severity at home, and at a school 
in Maiisfeld, from which he was sent to Magdeburg (1497) and 
Eisenach (149S) to finish his elementary edneation. In his 
eighteenth year L. went to the University of Erfurt to qualify as 
a lawyer, but his tastes led him to the study of philosophy 
and theology. By accident he came across a complete edition 
of the Bible, which to his amazement he found included much 
more than the gospels and epistles used in the lectionaries. A 
great part of liis leisure was employed in mastering the con¬ 
tents of the newly-discovered volume. Having completed his 
college career, and taken the degree of M.A., L. gave up thoughts 
of law, and after the depression of a nervous fever had reduced 
his mind to gloom, he entered the Augustinian monastery at 
Erfurt {17th July 1505), contrary to his father’s wishes. Here 
he led a life of extreme austerity, praying and fasting sometimes 
for entire days, but without fiiidii.g the pe-ice after which his 
soul panted. Two years later he was consecrated a priest, 
and with the encouragement of Staiii>itz, vicai-gcneral of tlie 
monastery, continued his study of the Bible and St. Augus¬ 
tine. It ended in liis adojition of the belief that forgiveness of 
sins is obtained through faith in Christ, and not by penance and 
ceremony, that events happen through the exerci.se of a predes¬ 
tinating will, and that salvation is, therefore, possible only to those 
elected to the endowment of faith. In 1508 L, oiitained the 
chair of philosophy at the University of Wittenberg, and in 
1509 added to his labours, preaching and biblical exegesis. 
A visit to Rome (1510) on behalf of the Augustine monastery 
at Wittenberg, liad a great effect upon tlie subsequent course 
of his thoughts. His eyes were opened to the corrup¬ 
tion of the Church in all its gmdes, and he went home with 
his mind ifervenlly turned towards thoughts of reform. His 
opportunity arrived in 1517. I.eo X., being in want of 
money, sent out indulgences for sale Ihroiigliout Europe. An 
agent, Tetzel, arrived with them at Wittenlierg, and began 
to drive a trade in sin-pardoning. L.’s indignation knew no 
bounds. On the 31st October 1517, the day before the festival 
of All Saints, he nailed upon the door of the palace church a 
thesis, containing ninety-five propositions, in whiM he denied that 
the pope had the power of forgiving sins. The popular mind was 
ready to receive the new message of reform, and the writing on 
the church door immediately passed into universal discus¬ 
sion. Tetzel replied with counter-propositions, and L.’s 
conventual brothers made an effort to restrain his vehemence. 
In August 1318 his /Resolutions were published in justifica¬ 
tion. At the end of the year he was summoned to Augsburg 
to meet Cardinal Cajetanus, the papal legate. Being asked to 
retract his heretical opinions, without even the form of discus¬ 
sion, L. declined. Then a second legate, Miltitz, a German, 
tried to win him over by flattery but failed. Daring 1419 Eck, 
Emser, and Alveld ail disputed with him, but the noue of the 
Reformation only grew louder. Further study had shown L. 
that the views he had adopted from St. Augustine were one 
with tliosc of Wiclif and Huss, who had been denonneed from 
Rome as heretics. His quarrel, tlierefore, gathered more strength, 
and his invectives against Rome increased in vigour. In August 
1520 appeared his pamphlet addressed To the Christian Nobles of 
the German Nation, of which copies were issued both in Intin and 
German. The arguments were of the most politic sort, urging 
the superiority of the secular over the spiritual arm, asking why 
Germany should beggar herself by sending annates to Rome, 
and advising a larger independence for national churches. ’The 
Pope issued a Bull of excommunication against him in September 
152a On the loth of December L, marched to the margin of 
the Elbe at the head of the professors and students of the Wit¬ 
tenberg University, and burned the Bull along with the books 
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of Canon Law. * His burning the Bull,’ says Seebohm, 'against 
himself was a mrsonal act of defiance. His burning the 
Caim Law books was a public declaration that the German 
nations ought not to be subject to the jurisdiction of Rome.’ 
About the same time the Elector of Saxony determined to sup¬ 
port L., though having consulted Erasmus, he asked him to 
cultivate a more gentle spirit. L.’s ‘gentle spirit’ was mani. 
fested in his Against the Dull ef Antichrist. ‘Now,’ wrote 
Erasmus, ‘ I see no end of it but the turning upside down of 
the whole world.’ On the i8th April 1521, Kail V. held his 
first Diet at Worms, one of the subjects of discussion appointed 
being ‘ the books and descriptions made by Friar Martin against 
the Court of Rome. The which Friar Martin, of the Elector of 
Saxony and other princes, is much favoured.’ L», provided 
with a safe-conduct, was summoned to appear in his own de¬ 
fence. lie left Wittenberg, April 2d, depositing in the hands 
of a friend what he called ‘ a good book for the laity,’ a volume 
of wood-cuts explained by himself, depicting the ‘ contrast be¬ 
tween Christ and the Pope,’ All along tlie road to Worms 
public excitement ran high. People knew the risk he incurred 
of being led to the slake like a heretic, as Huss had been, and 
he knew it himself. But, as he expressed himself afterwards to 
the Elector of Saxony, ‘the devil saw in my heart that, even 
bad 1 known that there would be as many devils at Worms as tiles 
ujion the house-roofs, still I should joyfully have plunged in 
among them I’ Standing before emperor, electors, archbishops, 
bishops, and nobility, he acknowledged the authorship of his 
books, exclaiming at the end of liis defence, ‘ I am liound by 
tin. Stiiptures which 1 have quoted ; my conscience is submis¬ 
sive to tile Word of God ; therefore I may not and will not re- 
c.-itil, because to act against conscience is unholy and unsafe. So 
liclp me God I Amen.’ Every effort to get him to submit failed. 
On the 26th of April he was ordered by the Emperor to leave 
Worms. ‘IleleftWonns the heroofthe German nation. Hesinglc- 
handed had fought the tiattle of Germany against the Pope, lie 
had liaiaided his life fur tlie sake oftlic I'atherland.’ An imperial 
edict was issued against him, but L, was hidden in the castle of 
the Warlburg for ten months, where he occupied himself with 
f'.anslaiing the Bible into German, and where occurred the famous 
•■■'•ene ii> whi' li he assaulted with an ink-bottle what seemed to him 
an ap; .illion die devil. During this interval the progress of 
flic revolutionary i.lcas which L. had done so much to assist did 
nor fla; Frenzied leaders arose from the masses and hc.aded 
ji.^litica< riots; the peasants, groaning under centuries of tyianiiy, 
dcman.led vengeance ag.ainst the princes who held them in bon¬ 
dage. Churches were'wrecked, and fanatics prophesied strange 
things. L. left the Wartburg, and declining to sanction a politi¬ 
cal revolt, mercilessly condemned the revolutionists for fighting 
against the civil power. His indignation against tliem Inimt 
with such strength that he went the length of advising a slaughter 
of the peasantry during these years—advice which forms the 
least creditable episode of his life. In 1525 L. separated him¬ 
self still further from the Roman communion by marrying 
Katharina von Bora, a nun who had tlirown aside her vows. 
During the same year his disgust at the via media adopted by 
Erasmus in the affairs of the Reformation led to a complete 
breach between them, which was vigoiously embodied in the 
Dt Servo Arbilrio. By 1529 he had also quarrelled with Ulrich 
Zwingli, on the question as to the tnie nature of the Loid’s 
Supper, a quarrel which ended in the Reformed Church of 
Switterland being established on a basis antagonistic to Luther¬ 
anism. In 1530 the Diet of Augsburg assembled, L. remaining 
in close proximity whilst Meianchthun submitted a statement of 
the articles of faith afterwards known as the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. By this event L.’s labours were conducted to a crisis; 
the chief work of the Reformation had been accomplished. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, the Elector Palatine, Duke Georg of 
Saxony, and Duke Ulrich of Wiirteniberg were all Protestants. 
Ifc died at Eisleben, i8th February 1546. He possessed in the 
h'lghest degree all the qualities essential to the Reformer. He 
was fearless to the last degree, inflamed with a passionate con¬ 
viction of the divine truth of his mission, rising to the point of 
dogmatism in behaif of the objects about which his mind was 
made up. Through the very exuberance of his strong nature, 
his lan^age sometimes degenerated into coarseness, but the 
predominant elements of his disposition were tenderness, sym¬ 
pathy, and humour. In force, fire, grandeur of .soul, he is the 
greatest of the many conspicuous figures of the Protestant Re¬ 


volution. But L. wrought another great change, bmides the 
religious one, which ought not to be overlooked.^ His hjrons, 
pamphlets, and translations created a common liteiarjr dialect 
for aU Germany. To L. more than to any other is it owing 
that ‘ High German ’ became tlie standard or classic dialect of 
the people. Lutlier's ‘Bible’ carried into every German home, 
gradually turned the once powerful ‘ Low German ’ speech into 
a patois. Something was lost in this change, but much was 
also gained. 1 'he German nation, otherwise so much divided, 
secuicd through this unity of language a unity of hope and 
sentiment which enabled it to survive political disintegration, 
and prepared the way for the triumphs of 1866 and 187a Of 
the numerous editions of L.’s works, perhaps the best is that of 
Walcli (Ilalle, 24 vols., 1740-51; reissued with enlargements, in 
67 vols. (Ger.) 1826-57, and 23 vols. (Int.) 1829-61). See 
Fbrstemanii's edition of the Tisch-Keden Table-Talk,’ Lcips. 
1S44); De Wette'sedition of L.’slcttcrs (Bcrl. 1S25); Michelet’s 
Memoire de L. ; Worsley’s Li/e of M. L. (1856) j Seebohm’s 
Era of the Prottstant Devolution (1875). 

Lu'therans is the historical designation of the followers of 
Luther, and is .still jiopularly employed to describe those who 
accept the creed of the great reformer in theology and church 
government. Lutheranism prevails in Germany, and is the state 
religion in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, but has received 
modifications in all of these countries. 

Lu'ton, a town of Bedfordshire, England, on the Lea, 35 
miles N.N.W. of London by rail. It is the chief scat of the 
straw hat and lionnet trade in England, and h.is a handsome corn- 
exchange (opened 1S70), a new siiaivplait-exchange (costjffiocx)), 
large straw hat factories, engineering works, iron-foundries, steam 
saw and flour mills, &c. Fairs arc held in April, October, and 
Sejilcmher. Pop. (1871) 17,317. 

Lutfringbausen, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 20 miles S.E. 
of Dusscldurf, has nianulacturcs of woollens, linens, cottons, 
cutlery, &c. Pop. (1875) 9493. 

Lutz’en, a small town of Prussia, province of Saxony, gives 
name to two liattles fouglit in tlie vicinity. The Imperialists, 
under Wallenstein, were defeated here by Gustavus Adolphus, 
who fell in the encounter, November lo, 1632. The second 
battle of L. (May 2, 1813) was tlie first great conflict between 
Napoleon and the allied Russian and Prussian forces, and re¬ 
sulted in a victory for the former, by which he regained Saxony 
and the Elbe. 

Lux'exnbourg, Fran9oia Henri de Montmorency, 
Due de, ))osiliuiiious son of Comte de Bouleville, was bom at 
Pans, 8th January 162S. Brought up for the army, he accom- 

i ianied his rel.ative. Prim . Conde, as aidc-de-c.imp in Spain and 
I'kanders, and in the French civil wars fought against Mazarin, 
who took him prisoner at tlie battle of Kcthel. ^He married 
the heiress of the Luxembourg house, 1661, taking her name. 
In the campaign of 1667 he served in P'landers under Turenne 
as a volunteer, and in the year following was lieutenant-general 
in Franche-Comic under Conde. In December 1672 he did a 
rather notable thing, marching over the ice with,8ooo men from 
Utrecht to Wcerdc.i and thence to Swammerdamm, which he 
burnt. After the death ofTnrenne he was made a marshal (1675), 
and in 1676 horribly devastated Bieisgan, and compelled the 
Duke of Wurlemberg to evacuate Mbmpelgard, wtiidr he sacked. 
In 1677 he beat the Prince of Orange at Mont-Cassel, took St, 
Oraer, and compelled the Prince to raise the siege of Charleroi 
After tlie Peace of Nirawegen, he was imprisoned in the Bastile 
on a charge of sorcery througli the agency of the Minister 
Louvois, who was jealous of his power. After fourteen months 
L. was released, and in 1690 again obtained a command in 
Flanders, defeated tlie Prince of Waldeck at Fleams ist July, 
the Prince of Orange (now William Hi. of England) at Steen- 
kerk 4th August. 1692, and again at Neerwinden 29th June 1693. 
lie closed the campaign on the I2tb of Octoiier with the con¬ 
quest of Charleroi L. died 5th January 1695. Of a weak 
iiaroe, D jiossessed an active, quick, and piercing genius for war. 
See P iaurain, I/istoire Mititaire du Due de L. (Haag. 1756); 
Mhnoii-e four servir h rUistoire du Harkhalde L., kritepar luu 
fwAnr (Haag. 1758); Yd\\ski\Ti^ History of France \po\. iil X877). 

Lux'emburg, a grand duchy in the S.E. of Belgium, was a 
member of the German Confederation .from its formation in 
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iSigt •inee the Treaty of London of 1867 m nential conntry, 
connected with the Home of Orange-Naasan, through personal 
nnion, but included in the Zollveiein (q, v.) of Gwmany. 
Area, 1592 sq. miles, j)op. (1871) 197,528. The country is m 
the rugged, woody renon of the Ardennes, and is watered by 
the Moselle (forming the E. border), the Our, the Sure, and its 
tributaries. The surface is pretty rich in grain and pasture; 
the chief minerals are coal, iron, copper, lead, marble, and free¬ 
stone. Other products are wine (Moselle), timber, oak-bark, 
cork, cheese, paper, flannels, gloves. See. German is the speech 
of the people, but French is the language of the upper classes 
(some 4000) and of the legislature. L., by the constitu¬ 
tion of 1868, is governed by a chamber of forty-one deputies, 
elected by the cantons for si* years, and by a stadthalder (I’rince 
Henrik), nominated by the king of the Ketherlands. In 1875 
the revenue was 6,783,000 francs, the expenditure 6,787,102, 
and the public debt 12,000,000 francs. The army consists of one 
battalion of chasseurs (500 men and 13 officers) and a corps of 
gendarmes.—L., a province in the extreme S.& of Belgium, is 
Munded S. by France, N. by I.iege, W. by Namur, and E. by 
the grand duchy of L., and by Khenish Prussia. Area, 1705 sq. 
miles; pop. (1873) 206,069. It is the largest, but least popu¬ 
lous, province of Belgium, is hilly and woody, has much horse 
and cattle rearing, and large mineral industries. Arlon is the 
capital, and the people are mostly Walloons. 

Aftr/ary.—-The old countship of L., named from the Lutsel- 
burg, was 6rst held by Siegfried from 963. The original family 
died out with Konrad II. in 1136, and ll passed by female de¬ 
scent to Heinrich I., Duke of Limburg. Ileinrich III. became 
Emperor as Heinrich VII. in 1309, founding the I... imperial 
line, L. was made a duchy by Karl IV, in 1354, passed to Bur¬ 
gundy in 1443, to Austria in 1477, to Spain in 1555, to Austria 
again on the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, and to Fiance in 1795. 
By the Peace of Vienna it was annexed to the Netherlands as a 
g^d duchy, still remaining a state of the German Confedera¬ 
tion, the capital being occupied by a Prussian garrison. On 
the Revolution of 1830, Belgium received the greater part of L., 
but the Treaty of London (1867) secured a more equal division, 
the neutrality of the grand duchy, and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian troops. See Kdnig, Da$ Luxemburger Land (Dirkirch 
1850). 

Ltue'emburg (properly Luittlburg, ' the little castle ’), the 
picturesque capital of the Grand Duchy of I..., on the Alsette, 
30 miles N. of Metz by rail. It lies partly on a rocky hill 200 
iMt high, at the base of the scarped sides of which has risen the 
Lower Town, with broad streets and modem buildings. The 
Lower Town is spanned by four great viaducts. The chief build¬ 
ing is the cathedral, and the industrial products are W'ax, lea¬ 
ther, spirits, beer, &c. There is a large trade in gold and silver 
wares, china, vinegar, and hats. L., foi merly one of the stroiij^est 
fortresses in Europe, was, in accordance with the conditions 
fixed by the London Conference of May 7-11, 1867, evacuated 
by the Prussian garrison in the same year, and finally dbmantled 
in 1870. Pop. (187s) 15,9S^. 

Lu'zon, the largest of the Philippine Islands (q. v.), and the 
most northerly jif the group, has an area of 51,300 sq. miles, 
and a pop. of 2,500,000, including the savage inhabitants of the 
interior. Of volcanic origin, and subject to destructive earth¬ 
quakes, it is traversed liom N. to S. by several ranges of 
mountains, which attain a height of 7000 feet, and are clad with 
luxuriant forests of ebony, cedar, iron-wood, cocoa, citron, 
bread-fruit, tamarind, and other trees, enveloped in a maze of 
climbing plants and parasites. The products are rice, wheat, 
maize, sugar, hemp, tobacco (a monopoly yielding 85,000,000 
yearly profit), ginger, pepper, vanilla, hemp, mother-of-pearl, 
amb«, coral, tortoise-shell, &c. There is abundance of fish and 

C e, and the island is free from beasts of prey. Tagals and 
yers of Malayan race are the chief inhabitants. The black 
pMple of the interior are believed to be aborigines. Many 
Chinese have settled here, but comparatively few Spaniards. 
The chief town is Manila (q. v.). 

ZitL'cala, a genus of plants closely related to the rushes 
lytMeus), but with more grass-like foliage, which is always 
more or less beset with long flexnous white hairs. Tliere are 
about 40 species distributed through the temperate and cold 
regions of the world. Of these seven are Britirii, and one (L, 
may be seei^ in abundance la sprinfia poor pastures, 


grass plots, and heathy wastes, its dusters of flowers forming 
a bladcish head, rendering it conspicuous amongst the short 
herbage. L, jyhatica — the wood-rush—is a handsome specks, 
frequent in upland woods. 

Lycaa'thropy (Gr. luket, ‘wolf,’ and antkrapas, 'aman*), 
wolf-madness, is a form of delusional insanity. Many examples 
of L. are on record, although it is comparatively an extremely 
rare disease. Paulus .lEcineta says •.—‘ Those labouring under 
L. go out during the night, imitating wolves in all things, and 
lingering among sepulchm until morning. You may recognise 
such persons by these marks; they are pale, their vision feeble, 
their eyes dry, tongue very dry, and the flow.of the saliva stopped; 
but they are thirsty, and they have incurable ulcerations from 
frequent falls.’ Ihis remarkable disorder was prevalent in 
Europe in the 14th and 15th centuries. See Calmeil, De la 
Folie; Arnold, On Insanity. 

Lyca'oxt, a genus of carnivorous mammals, belonging to 
the Canid* or dog family, are represented by the hunting dog 
(Z. venatiats) of S. Africa, in which the characteristics of the 
dog appear to be united with those of the hyena. The L. 
attains a large size. It commits great havoc amongst sheep 
and cattle in S. Africa. The colour is a reddish brown, varie¬ 
gated with black and white patches. The ears are large and 
prominent, and the tail bushy. 

Lycao'nia was a bare and dreary district of Asia Minor, ex¬ 
tending from the ridges of Mount Taurus on the S. to the Cap¬ 
padocian Hills on the N. Its inhabitants were characterised by 
lawless habits, and spoke a rude dialect (Acts xiv. ll). The 
chief town was Iconium. 

Lyce'um (Gr. iMteion), a gymnasium with covered walks in 
the eastern suburb of Athens, near the river llissus, named 
after the neighbouring temple of Apollo Lyceius. Here Aristotle 
walked and taught—hence his disciples weie called Peripatetics. 
During the Middle Ages the name 'was given to the higher 
schools, in which the Aristotelian philosophy was taught. After 
the abolition of the scholastic philosophy, it continued to be the 
official name of Latin or grammar schools, but in Germany, 
after 1812, it was gener.ally abandoned in favour of ‘ gymnasium.’ 
In Wiirtemberg and Baden, however, the name still survives, 
along with ‘ gymnasium; ’ in the former country it denotes a 
lower; in the Latter, a higher grade of classical instruction than 
is denoted by gymnasium. In France, schools for higher or 
secondary instruction are still called Lycees. 

Lych-Gate (Old Eng. lie-gedt, * corpse-gate’), a porch at the 
entrance of a churchyanl where a funeral procession halts, while 
the priest advances from the church. Ancient examples ore 
common in Wales and Cornwall, rare in Scotland and the E. of 
England. 

Lych'nis, a genus of Carvophyllacete occurring in the tem¬ 
perate regions of the three north¬ 
ern continents, and consisting of 
aliout thirty species. Of the 
five belonging to the British 
flora, the red and the white 
campion and the ragged y 
robin are common plants, 
while Z. Alpina is all but con- 
fined to the Clova mountains 
in Scotland, and Z. visearia is H 
distinctly local. The com ^ ^ 

cockle is by some botanists 
placed in this genus, by others 
It is separated as monotypie ^ 

under the name Cithaga or jfc MiM Li WlIWfcM? 
Agrostemma. The derivation 
of L. is from the Greek for _ - :i i.'*// 
flame-like, and perhaps the ep- 
plicability is fairly illustrated 
by the scarlet L. (Z. ebalee- 

daniea), and the rose campion LytMsAlplaa. 

(Z. tarenaria), both garden 

plants of the past rather than of the present era. 

Ly'cia, a country on the southern coast of Asia Minor, tra¬ 
versed by spurs of the Taurus range, and watered by the Xanthtu 
(Aisitn) and limynu. Its earliest inhabitant^ tw Solynd and 
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TermilK, were probably of Semitic origin; while the Lycians 
(Uhl in Egyptian inscriptiona of the 14th c. ac.), who entered 
ftom Crete, belonged to the Zendie subdivision of the Iranian 
branch of Ae Indo-European family. The widespread worship 
of the ‘Lycian’_ Apollo, the myth of Bellerophon (q. v.), and 
the present remains of the six cities of the Lycian Confederacy— 
Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos—all indicate 
a high antiquity. In historic times L. became subject to the 
PersiaiM (546 B.C.), Macedonians (333), and Romans (188), who 
made it over to the Rhodians. Restored to temporary inde¬ 
pendence, it was ravaged by Brutus (42 B.C.), and finally an¬ 
nexed by Claudius (41-54 A.D.) to the prefecture of Pamphylia. 
See the works of Sir Charles Fellows (q. v.), Spratt, and Forbes, 
TVavdi in L. (Lond, 1847), and Ba(^ofen, Das Lykkcke Velk 
(Freib. 1862). 

Lyoopodia'ceSB, u natural order of the plants often called 
for convenience ‘fern-allies,’ consists of about 240 species, 
growing in all countries of the globe, from the Tropics to the 
Arctic circles. By far the largest portion, namely, those con¬ 
stituting the genera Lycopodmm and SdagineUa (numbering 
conjointly 220 species), have a general close resemblance ; but 
others, as Jsoetes and Psilotum, to the superficial observer bear 
little or no relationship. The essentials arc that the whole have 
their capsules situated in the axils.of the leaves or of the scales of 
a conc-Uke structure, thereby differing from ferns on the one 
hand, and the pillworts on the other. The leaves also, diverse 
though tlicy are. are always simple and unbranched, and aie 
penetrated !.•/ indy one fibro-vascular bundle. The shoots and 
the roots give an example of true dichotomous branching. The 
details of germination are not at jiresent satisfactorily ascertained. 
Seven species inhabit Britain, of which the five belonging to 
Lycopodtum arc to be found on heathy moory ground from low 
Icveb to 4000 feet altitude; the single representative of Scla- 
ginella grous in boggy soil, and Isoetes is an aquatic. 

Lycur'gaB, the Spartan legislator, is said by Aristotle to have 
lived ii.c. 884, but is placed by Xenophon more than 200 years 
eailicr. Sparta was in a slate of anarchy when King Polydectes, 
Iirother of died, leavinghis queen with child. The unnatural 
Ill other propo'ed to L. to kill the rightful heir, if he would agree 
to 'liar' the d.ronc with her. lie expressed assent, but when a 
boy wai bom, pM^'aimed him king and became his guardian. 
The kin" died young, and thereafter L. set out on a journey, 
which i lid to have extended through Crete, Asia Minor, 
f'Cn''-! '■"'I 'tfo I-ibya, Ilicria, and India. On his return 
t.i Sparta he undertook, at the request of all parties, to reform 
the constitution of tlic state. He did so, with the sanction of 
the oracle at Delphi, and on the condition that no change should 
be made by his countrymen on the remodelled polity before his 
return. He then withdi^ew to pass his days in voluntary exile, 
and the place and time of his death remain unknown. A 
temple was erected in his honour at Sparta, and yearly sacrifices 
were offered to him as to a god. Though we are not warranted 
in denying to L., as some have done, an historical existence, it 
cannot be doubted that much of the foregoing narrative is of a 
legendary character, and that his legislative work at Sparta was 
the subject of serious, though quite intelligible exaggeration. 

Lyd'gate, Johzi, an English poet, was a native of Suffolk, and 
was born not later than 1370. He studied at Oxford, Paris, and 
Padua, became a priest of the Benedictine monastery of Bury St. 
^munds in 1397, and established there a school of rhetoric or 
literature, which acquired a wide renown in his lifetime. He 
died in the reign of Henry VI. ‘L.,’ says Morley, ‘was well 
read in ancient lore, mathematician also and astronomer, as well 
as orator and poet; a bright, pleasant, and earnest man, who 
wrote clear, fluent verse in any style then reputable, Imt who 
was most apt at the telling of such moral stories as his public 
liked.’ Hh three chief works are 7 'roy Book, The Stone of 
Thebes, and Fodls of Pristees. The first is a metrical adaptation 
from the French, the second a ‘ Canterbury Tale ’ in imitation 
of Chaum, and the third is founded on Boccaccio’s Latin work, 
De Casibus Mustrium Vtrorum. His London Lickpenny is a 
•atire not yet forgotten. 

> Lyd'ia, a counliy on the western coast of Asia Minor, which 
included Ionia (q. v.), was watered by the Hermus, with the 
Pactolus and other tributaries, and by the Cayster, and was 
tiBveised by the Tmolns and Messoeis ranges. Its earliest 
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inhabitants, the Pelade Moeonians, were gradually conquered 
by the Lydians, a Semitic race allied to the CariMs, who were 
rul^ successively by the Atyadse, the Heracleide (1200-700 
B.C.), and the Mennnad®, Gyges (q. v.) find Croesus (q. v.) 
belonging to the last-named dynasty. With Croesus’ defeat in 
546 L. passed to Persia, and its cities—Sardis, M^nesia, ’Thya- 
tira, &c.—dwindled Into insignificance. See Dr. C. von Scher- 
ser’s Smyrna (Vienna, 1873). 

Lydian Stone, or Touchstone, a bard flinty jasper, velvet- 
black in colour. It is used for testing the purity of gold and 
silver by comparing the tracing left on it with that left by a 
known alloy. 

Ly'ell, Sir Charles, Bart., a celebrated English geolo¬ 
gist, was born at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, February 14, 1797 - 
lie studied at Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A, in 1S21. . While at Oxford he attended the lectures of 
Dr. Uuckland upon geology, and erelong he diiccted bis whole 
energies to the study of this infant science. Visiting the Con¬ 
tinent in 1824, he collected geological facts which afterwards 
proved of great value, and these observations he supplemented 
on a more extended tour in 1828-30. In 1830 the first volume 
of the Principles oj Geology was published, and svas followed by 
the second and third in 1832 and 1833 respectively. In 1831 
L. was appointed lecturer on geology in King’s College, London, 
and his lectures at once disclosed the wide philosophical grasp 
of the principles of the science, and the capacity for sifting the 
non-essential from the essential, which lie possessed in such a 
marked degree. 11 is Principles of Geology ran through numerous 
editions and underwent continual alterations. In the sixth edi¬ 
tion he suppressed those chapters on the more purely technical 
branch of the science, reproducing them in an amplified form in 
his Elements of Geology, which after several editions was pub¬ 
lished in a more condensed and coini>lete form as The Student's 
Manual of Geology (1871). The great alterations which the 
P-’rinciples underwent are the best evidence of Lyell’s complete 
freedom from bias in favour of any pieconceivcd theory, and of 
his readiness to accept, after careful consideration of its merits, 
any new explanation of imiierfectly understood plienomena. 'Hie 
tenth edition, which appeared after the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, w.as wholly recast so as to incorporate the theory 
of natural selection in his system. The last edition was published 
in 1872. L. constantly urged upon geologists the vast impor¬ 
tance of observation. He himself .paid frequent visits to the 
Continent, and twice made journeys to America, the scientific 
results of which are embodied in his Travels in North America, 
184.1-2, and A Seeottd Fisti to the United States, 1845-46. Ex¬ 
cepting the Principles, the mo.st import.ant of his works is his 
treatise On the Geological Psvidences of the Antiquity of JUan 
(1863), in which he first •'ave his uilliesion to the Darwinian 
hypothesis. L. also wrote numerous memoirs and papers for 
scientific journals. Ills sricntific honours were numerous and 
varied. He was twice president of the Geological*Socicty, in 
1S36 and 1854; and received the Wollaston Metlal in 18O6. 
'I'he Royal Society awarded him the gold medal in 1833, and 
the Copley Medal in 1858. lie presided over the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Bath in 1864, and was president of the Geological 
Section on four separate occasions—in 183S, 1840, 1849, and 
1859. In 1848 he was knighted, and was created a baronet in 
1864. L. died at London, February 27, 1875, the last and 
greatest of those veterans of science who by their united labours 
have made geology what it is. 

Lyly, John, an English dramatist, w-as bom in Kent 
about 1553, and took a degree both at Oxford and at Cam- 
liridge. In 1579 he published the once famtnts Euphues, or 
The Anatomy of Wit. To this work he added next year a 
second jiart, Euphues and his England. Euphues take.s the 
form ot au Italian story, abounds in wit and wisdom, and on 
account of its peculiar style has given our language the word 
euphuism, used to denote a pompous and affected phraseology. 
L. has anotlier claim to remembrance—as an Elizabethan drama¬ 
tist. He wrote nine plays, chiefly upon classical subjects,— 
seven in prose, one— The Woman in the Moon —in blank verse, 
and one - The Maid's Metamorphosis —in rhyme. A pamphlet 
written against Martin Marprelate, entitled Pap with a Hatchet, 
or A Fig for my Godson, or Crack me this Nut, is generally 
ascribed to L. He died in November 1606. An exact reprint 
of Euphues is published by Arber. 
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it conntrki of'tiw nonb temper* 
$jte loae. Tlie cttnuaea 
Ik G. {Si, taiturhu) b 
satutal to ttndy tea* 
shores, where, warn its 
vigorous growth and 
endely-sprskding roots, 
it is of important service 
in binding the drift'Sand. 
By the Dutch it b syste¬ 
matically planted for this 
purpose. On the British 
coast It is more frequent 
in the north than m 
the south. See Bunch 
Grass. ‘ 

Dyme Begis (‘the 
king’s haven ’), a seaport 
end favouiite wiieiinp 
plareof ] >oisetshiie,I n * 
Lymo Grasa *ind, at the mouth of the 

liver I ym, 3 miles S. by 
E. of Axmmster, the neaiest nilwiy si ition. The neighbourhood 
bpicturesqueand geologically inteiesting TlichailHmi 01 ‘cobb’ 
IS of great antiquity, and the town, noted foi its silt-wotks be 
fore the Noirain conquest, was one of the olde t pailnmentary 
boroughs in England, but lost its fianchise in 1S6S Pep (1871) 
2333. Here the Duke of Monmouth set up his stand aid 111 1CS3. 

liyrn'm^on, a watenug place m Hampshire, T ngland, on 
the W. banlc of the nver L., a little above Us entiance into the 
Solent, and 23 miles b.W of Soutliampton by rail. It is a sub¬ 
port to Southampton, and has brge salt woiks (of great anti¬ 
quity), and shipbuilding yards, bteameis ply hence to Poits- 
mouth, the Isle of Wight, Cowes, &.c. Pop. (1871) 3356 L 
tends two members to Parliament. 

Xiyinph, the name given to a fluid found in animals, usually 
contained within certain vessels known as lymphatics (q v), 
and also found wichm the intercellular spaces of the tissues and 
oigans. L. may be held to repiesent in gieater part the scium 
or liquid part of the blood, which has exuded through the 
walls of the blood-vessels, and come in contact with the tissues. 
It thus performs a nutritive function in nomisbmg the tissue, 
and furnishing fresh material for the blood. L itself is a clear 
fluid, and in its analysis exhibits a close identity with blood 

Lympliat'ioa and Dyznpliatio Glands, are vesscb and 
glands concerned in the transmission and elaboration of Lymph 
(q. V ). They are found in all parts of the body, with the ex¬ 
ception of the placenta, umbilicu cord, nails, hair, and outer 
skm. They begin their course m the tissues, and probably 
originate in the interspaces of the membranes. The smiller 
L., like the smallest capillaries or blood-vessels, have very ill- 
defined walls, lined by epithelial cells Uirger L. piesent a 
close resemblance to vans in then sb iture, having an outer 
coat of fibro-cellular tissue, and a second coat of the same 
matcnal provided with a tlim layer of muscular hbies. A layer 
of longitudinal elastic fibres ImM by epithelium, forms the inner 
limng of the vessels, whilst well-dci eloped valves, as in veins, 
are found in the inteiioi. The valves are simple pouch-hke 
dilatations of the inner wail of the vessel, and give the L a 
beaded appearance when the vessel is full, by causing constric¬ 
tions at the points of attachment of the valves. Lymph is pro¬ 
pelled towards the thoraac duct chiefly by the pressure exercised 
by muscles on the wails of the L. Ihis compression forces the 
lymph upwards in the case of the vessels which ascend from the 
lower parts of the body, since the valves prevent any retrograde 
movement of the fluid, and permit the fluid to move in one 
direction only. L. m the course of their distribution pass sooner 
or later into L G., in the groin, aira-pit, and like situations. 
Each gland consists of a network of tissue, supporting a finer 
{fettftim) tissue, within the meshes of which lymph-cells or 
fympA-eerfuscles are found. 

Xornohliarg, a city of Virginia, U.S., on the S. bank of the 
Tames River and on the Kanawha Canal, 90 miles W by S. of 
Richmond by raiL It has forty tobacco factones, several tron- 
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Iiynoh Imw, as American name for th« trial a8d punish¬ 
ment of ofienders without authority $ in other word* it u 
mob-law, or the law which utesponsible men * take faito thdr 
own hands.* Various explanations of the name ate i^ven, (he 
most common tracing it to a farmer knowm as ‘Judge* Lynch, 
who was long an mformal referee m Vuginia. 

Lynd'hnrRt, Jolm Singleton Ooplev, Iiord, an English 
lawyer and statesman) was bom at Boston, U.S., aist May 1772. 
His father, J. S. Copley (q. v.), an artist, removed to England 
in 1774. L. was educated at Tnnity College, CambridM where 
he became Second Wrangler (1794), and Fellow Being 

called to the bar, L. chose the Midland Circuit, but until 1817, 
when, in company with Wetherell, he defended Watson and 
Thistlewood against the chaige of high treason, he had not 
acquiied much standing. In 1818, however, he was appointed 
Chief-Justice of the county palatinate of Chester, entered Parlia¬ 
ment in the Toiy interest for Yarmouth (though he had p*e- 
viously lietn a Liberal m politics), became bolicitor-Geneial 
(1819), Attorney General (1823), Master of the Rolls <1826), 
Lotd Chancellor (1S27), and Loid Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
(183s). In 1841 he accepted the Chancellorship for the third 
time. During the last ten years of liis life he did not speak a 
great deal, but after his eightieth year he astonished the Ufjier 
House by the vigour of his leflectioiis upon the RU'.sian V/ar, 
univeisity reform, and otliei subjects. L died in I.«iidon, 
October 12, 1863. L is recognised as one of the ablest and 
most clear-headed lawyers of the century bee Campbell’s 
1 tves of the Laid Chancellors of P ngland. 

Lyne'doch, Thomas Graham, Lord, the ablest of Wel¬ 
lington’s lieutenants, was bom at liolgowan, in Perthshire, 
Scotland, in 1750. He lived quietly as a country gentleman 
till the age of forty four, when the death of his wife affected 
him so deeply that lie lesolved to t avei, in the hope of find¬ 
ing some solace for his grief After serving as a walunteer 
under I ord Hood m the S. of I ranee, he returned to Srotland, 
raised the first battalion of the goth regiment, of which he was 
made colonel 111 r79t He conducted the blockade of Malta, 
which the Ireneh were foiced to surrender m 1801, served 
under Moore in Spain, and afterwaids under Wellington with 
signal distinction. At Barossa, Vittorio, San Scuostiatn, and 
the poisagc of the Bidassoa, his brilliant and resolute genius 
proved iriesistible In 1814 L was appomted commander of 
fes m Holland, and raised to the peerage with a punsion 
of £2000 a year. He died i8th December 1843, Murray 
Graliam s Memoir of Lord L. (1868, 2d ed, 1877). 
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Lyim, a seaport of the United States, m the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, 10 miles N E of Boston by rail, and miles fiotn the 
N. shore of Boston ITaibonr, first settled in 1629, and incor¬ 
porated as ft city in 1850, has twenty five churches a'ii a fine 
city hall. 1 he chief industries are (he making of ladAi^ boots 
and shoes, and of kiJ and morocco leather, the form>*r involving 
;^20o,ooo capita], the latter 100,000. L. has lee weekly 
newsptpers. The harbour is good for small craft, ^op. (1870) 
28,233 I 

Lsmn (Celt Imn, ‘ a deep pool ’) Bewia, or Kin||’i Z^Tun, 
a seaport of England, county of Nmfolk, on tlw* cstua^, 
09 miles N.E. of London by tail. It has four cn^ Ws, eleven 
Dissenting chapels, numerous schools and benevo.mt institu¬ 
tions, three bonks, and four newspapers. ‘The town has been 
much improved in recent years, and since 1830 over 4000 acres 
of the sands to the N. have been reclaimed from the sea. In 
1875 there entered the harbour (whi ' fan hold 300 ships) 804 
vessels, of 120,448 tons; cleared, of 60^992 tons. The 
chief exports are wool, com, and ma /actnred goods; importiL 
com, wine, hemp, coal, timber, haseed, tallow, cork, and 
tobacco; and industries, iron-founding, shipbuilding, brewing, 
and the manufacture of tobacco, cork, and rope. 1* sends two 
members to Parliament Pop. (1871} I7,26& 

Xiynz {L^us), a genus of Carnivorous mammalia, diotiii. 
gnished by the presence of fifts of hair on ‘he eon, by a 
short and rudimentary tail. ' The common k (Z. swjmA<r)m- 
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Nanto, Louis XIV^ infliteed a Uoir on hubuteteTL. mm wh 
it did not fairfy recover tin the Revolntion. Itrttsfaedim^lyi 
the Revolution, demolishing its Bastille^ the Chftteaa de Tiei 
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' The southern or Leo- massacring the inhabitants. The later events in its history are 

tnU^ pard \..(,L.^rditmt\ is the riots of 1830 and the inundations of 1840, 1856^ and 1875. 
found in S. Europe. See Let Archivts de £., by M. L. Niepce (Lyon, 1875). 

The tufted ears are pro- 

—— ^ ^£2-^ ■ ~' minent in this L., and Lyon, properly Lion, Oolfe do, a bay in the S. of France, 

hfox. the'reddish furis covered which receives tlie Rhone and H^rault, and the shores of which, 

with small black spots, >» great part lined with lagoons (Fr. itangs), resemble those of 
the presence of which has given origin to the name parditms Holland and some parts in the Adriatic. There is no connec- 
or • leopard-like ’ L. In N. America, the Canada L. (Z. Cana- tion between the name of the Gulf and that of the city. Origin- 
dtnsii) represents the genua. Its colour is dark grey variegated ally the Gulf was known as the sinus Gallicus ; about the 14th c. 
with black. The length is 3 feet. It is often known as ‘ Lc it began to be called sinus Leonis (' Gulf of the Lion ’), probably 
Chat’—a name given to it by the French settlers—and as the from the violence of its storms. See Les VilUs Maries du Col/e 
* Feeshoo.* The booted L. (Z. eaUgatus) is so named from the “fr Z., by Charles Lentheric (Paris, 1S76). 
black colour of its lep. It occurs in Asia and Africa, and is Court, the Heralds' College of Scotland, consists of 

of a yetlowisn-grey colour. three heralds and three pursnivants, presided over and appointed 

j , ... r T-_ j f r . by the Lyon K.uig-at-Arms (q. V.), svhilst among its officials are 

‘ f r? .V n f Ilm LvonCicik, or keeper of the record: the Lyon Clerk Heputc; 

of tfie department of the Rhone, atua^d at the conflupce of Procurator Fiscal ; a herald painter; and a messenger-at- 
^ “r.“ i Mar^tlle and The functions of the court are regulated by 


Sei^ but turned on seeing the excesses of the movement, end 
for its backsliding the Convention decreed that 'L. n’esisteiait 
plua* Collot d’Herbois, Couthc«i, and Fouehd with an anny of 
ho.ooo men, after a siege nearly destroyed the town, mthl^y 
massacring the inhabitants. The later events in its history are 
the riots of 1830 and the inundations of 1840, 1858; and 1875. 
See Les Archives de Z., by M, L. Niepce (Lyon, 1875). 

Lyon, properly Lion, Golfe de, a bay in the S. of France, 
whi^ receives tlie Rhone and H^rault, and the shores of which, 
in great part lined with lagoons (Fr. itangs), resemble those of 
Holland and some pacts in the Adriatic. There is no connec¬ 
tion between the name of the Gulf and that of the city. Origin¬ 
ally the Gulf was known as the sinus Gallicus; about the 14th c. 
it began to be called sinus Leonis (* Gulf of the Lion'), probably 
from the violence of its storms. See Les Villes Maries du Golfe 
de L., by Charles Lentheric (Paris, 1S76). 

Lyon Court, the Heralds' College of Scotland, consists of 
three Iieralds and three pursnivants, presided over and appointed 


31C S.S.E. of Paris by rail. It extends from the heights of 
Croix-Rousse S. along the narrow tongue of L., and between 
the two rivers, with the annexed towns of Vaise on the 
right bank of the Sa&ne, and Guilloli^re on the left bank 
of the Rhone. It is the first manufacturing town of France, 
the seat of an arcliliisliop, and the he.adquartcrs of the seventh 
military division,'and a fortress of the first rank. Eighteen forts 
defending it liave a circuit of 16 miles. The Saone is spanned 
by fourteen bridges, the Rhone by eight, ‘and the fine quays, 
45 kilometres in extent, are oniamentetl with magnificent trees, 
and flanked by eli^anl houses. Tlie Rhone is lieie navigable for 
.steaiiiers, I., has many fine sqnarc.s, the most remarkable of 
nhicb Belleci..ir, one of the largest in Europe, and the Place 
drs Terreaux, w1k :c tne guillotine stood in 1794. Most of the 
squares • -e linked together by the splendid Rue de I’lmpera- 
triee, ofmed in 1855. Among the public Imildings are the 
magnifieent Hbtel-de-Ville, restored in 1702, the Palais de la 
iiotirse (t86o), the Palais de Justice, with a Corinthian portico, 
the H6tel Jlicu, vc-erected on the site of tlie old hospital, the 
Hospice de la Charitrf, the classic Palais des Ueanx-Arts, an 
artillery arsenal, a theatre in the Renaissance style of Louis XV., 
the theatre de C^lestins, &c. The principal < Jiurchcs."»« the 
primttial St. Jean, in Roman style, those of Ainay rebuilt »<. ' '• 
loth c. in the Byzantine style, the Gothic St. Nizier and Notre- 
Dame on the sumw** of Fourviferes, commanding one of the 
finest views in the ,orld, stretching from the Alps to the Au¬ 
vergne Mountains. The park of the Ffite d’Or, on the 'eft 
banlt of the Rhone, vts an area about three times that of the 
.Champ de Mars of ruris, and includes botaitic.al and zoolo¬ 
gical gardens, a gallery of natural history, an extensive nursery, 
&e; L. has numerous schools, scientific and literary societies, 
rich museut.'s and art collecliutis, a town library of 150,000 
vols. and 2400 MSS., and a library attached to tlie Palais de 
Beaux-Aits of 160,000 vols. The great industry is the silk 
manuizetare, which in and about the city employs some 70,000 
looms, and 140,000 hands. The average value of the raw silk 
imported annuttlly is 16,800,000, and of manufactured silk ex¬ 
ported ;C20,000,00a The making of silk nets, Itandkerchiefs, 
and lace employs 800 looms.'' There are also large iron, copper, 
and bronze indnstries, and manufactures of glass, pottery, leather, 
beer, tobacco, chemicals, liqueurs, jewellery, hats (450,000 yearly), 
Ac. Pop. (1872) 279,785. The ancient Lugfue ■ m, on the hill 
: of Fourvidres {Forum vetus\ w.as founded in 43 ii.C. Augustus 
[ ma^ it the capital of GdUia Lugdunensis, and it early became a 
great comment eentre. and was the birthplace of Germanicus, 
Claudius, Marcus Aurelius, Catacalla, and Geta. During the 
middle i^es it belonged to the bishops of L., and was greatly 
diiturbed by feuds b^ween the Comtes de Forez and its ecclesi- 
ai 4 ical ruler. But in 1307 it was incorporated vrith France by ^ 
Philippe Jo Bd, imd Us subsequent prosperity attracted from 1 


Acts 1592 and 1672 of the Scots Parliament, and are similar to 
those cxcrci-sed by its English prototype. 

Lyon-Eing-at-ArmB, a legal ofliccr of Scotland, taking 
his title from the armorial bearing of the Scottish kings, the 
lion rampant. His jurisdiction empowers him to inspect the 
arms and ensigns armorial of all the noblemen and gentlemen of 
the kingdom, to distinguish the arms of the younger branches 
of families, and to give proper arms to deserving persons, and to 
matriculate these. The Court of Session has power to review 
the decision of the Lyon Court as to the matriculation of arms; 
but a reduction is incom|ietent unless at the instance of one 
claiming llic arms in question. 

Lyre, one of the most ancient of stringed instruments. 
Nearly all the Greek music was written for it. See Greek 
Music. 

Lyre-Bird, a remarkable bird found in New South Wales, 
aud belonging to the family Menuridee, of the order Fasseres. 
The family consists of only one genus (Menura), represented by 
two species. Both in its sippe.irance and in its habit of scraping 
large holes in the ground, the I..-B. resembles Gallinaceous 
birds, among which it was at one time classed by some natu¬ 
ralists. It derives its common name from the pcsuliar shape 
of the beautiful tail feathers of the male bird, which, when ex¬ 
tended, exactly resemble the ancient lyre. It is a fine songster, 
having a loud and melodious note, and frequently imitatM 
the notes of other birds. M, superba, the principal species, 
is about the size of a pheasant. In the other species, M. Alberti, 
the lyre-shaped feathers are smaller. Both build dome-shaped 
nests of twigs loosely woven, and are very shy and difficult to 
approach. 

hyx'ic (Gr. lyrikos, from lyra, ' a lyre *), the name given by 
the Greeks to a kind of poetry originally set to the music of the 
lyre. L. poetry is the expression of the poet’s own feelings, and 
has all the vivid charm of personality. We ore in'vited to slure 
in the love, hate, joy, or grief of a human being like ourselves, 
and the doors of our he-irt arc insensibly thrown wide. The 
song, either sacred or secular, is the finest form of the L. 

Lys or Leye, a river that rises in the department of Pos-de- 
Calais, flows N.K., forms part of the boundary between Bel¬ 
gium and France, aud joins the Scheldt at Ghent, after a course 
of too miles. 

Lyeaix'der, a famous Spartan general, the son of the Hera- 
cleid Aristocleitus by a Helot woman, received the command of 
the Spartan fleet in 407 B.C., and with the help of Cyrus the 
Younger defeated the Athenians under Antiochus off Notion. 
In 408, as vice-admiral, he again defeated them at sEgospotami, 
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the ycftr following brought the Feloponnf^en Wat to n ! 
close by tbe capture of Athens. In 398 L. secured the succes* 
sion to AgesUaus (q. v.}, but rewordra only with ingratitude, he 
is said by the later historians to hatre plotted the substitution of 
on elective for an heieditaTV monarchy, an enterprise cut short 
by bis death in the battle of Haliartus (395). 

Xivthxa'ceee, a natural order of herbs, shrubs, or small trees, 
numtering about 300 species, widely dispersed, but chiefly- 
tropical. The type genus Lythrum hu a representative in Bri¬ 
tain, namely, Z. SMearia, a handsome plant often met with on 
river and ditch banks, and other watery places. It is interest¬ 
ing from having trimorpliic flowers. From India comes the fre¬ 
quent, greenhouse plant Lagerstrtemia Indiea, and Brazil pro¬ 
duces the equally beautiful shrubby genus Diplusodon. Henna 
(q. V.) also belongs to this order. The genera Lagerstramia and 
PAysocalymtna yield useful and omanieutal timber. The bruised 
leaves of Atnmannia vesicatoria are used in India to produce blis¬ 
ters. As a rule, the plants of the order are astringent. 

Xiytt'elton, Oeorge, I<ord, son of Sir Thomas L. of ITag- 
ley in Worcestershire, was born in 1709, educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, travelled upon the Continent, and was 
sent to Bari lament, where he became a conspicuous opponent of 
Sir Robert Walpole, on whose fall he was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Treasuiy. In 1756, though densely ignorant as to 
figures, I- was appointed Chancellor of the Excliequcr, and pro¬ 
moted to the peerage in 1757. He died 22d August 1773. L-’s 
contributions to literature were held in high esteem by his con¬ 
temporaries. The chief are Observatiom on the Conversion of 
Si. Paul (1747), Dialogues of the Dead (1760), and History of 
Henry II. (i7(>4).—Tbomaa, second Xaord !<., bom in 
1744, died 27th November 1779. He was almost equally 
noted for his talent and immorality. The Letters and Poems 
ascribed to him are spurious. — George 'William, fourth 
I<ord X., of Frankley, was bom in London, 31st March 1817, 
educated at Eton, passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was Chancellors medallist and senior classic in 183S. In 
1846 he was Under-Secretary of State for the Colonics, in 
1861-63 a member of the Roy.al Commission appointed to 
inquire into the management of the Public Schools of England, 
and was Chairman of the Commission on Endowed Schools, 
whose refoims were partly arrested by the return of the Tory 
party to power in 1874. 1.. committed suicide in a fit of des¬ 
pondency, 19th April 1876. He was an exquisite scholar, a 
pure plulanthropi.st, a genuine Liberal, and a devoted Church¬ 
man. He merits remembrance for his virtues and his accom¬ 
plishments. 

L3rtt'<m, Edward George Earle X3rtto&-BuIwer, 
Lord, son of General Bulwer, was bom May 1805, educated at 
several private scliools, and enter i l^inity College, Cambridge, 
graduatingJI. A. in 1826, and M.A. in 1835. Hew.ss M.P. for 
dt. Ives in 1831, for Lincoln from 1832 to 184I, for Herts from 
1852 to 1866, serving as Secretary of State for the Colonics in 
1858. He was made a baronet in 1838, assumed the name of L. 
in accordance with his mother's will, and rose to the peerage in 
1866. Under the eyes of men greater in intellect than himself, 
and in the face of a bitter criticism he provoked by his manner¬ 
isms and fopperies, L. gained a reputation achieved in any one 
depirtment by few, and in so many departments by none of his 
contemporaries. 'Whether os essayist, actor, statesman, drama¬ 
tist, scholar, or novelist, his successes were brilliant. He almost 
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itteeeeded in being a poet too. Tn Parliament his fame as a 
speaker rose high, and his speech on Lord DerWa Reform Bill 
of 1859 is still talked of as a masterpiece. His mt drama, The 
Duchess of La VattOre, was indeed a failure; but he never knew 
when he was beaten. The Lady of Lyons (1838) and Money 
(1840) are still among the most popular plays on the stage. Hu 
learning in some branches of literature might be termM recon¬ 
dite ; and his Athens, its Pise and Pall (1836), published almost 
as a challenge to professed scholars, a work none has convicted 
of shallowness, gives a picture of Greek life more vivid by far 
than can be found in any other book of the kind. As a mere . 
boy he wrote a Wertherian romance entitled Falkland: buUf 
the novd that first brought him fame was Pelham (1828). Hi# 
reputation was sustained by The Disowned (1828), DevereuM 
(1829), Paul Clifford (1S30), Eugene Aram (1832), and Godm 
fkin (1833). With a firmer, bolder hand were written Pia^ 
ringing with the cry of medieval Rome for freedom. The 
Days of Pomfeii, a marvellous picture of imperial and p^n 
Rome (both in 1835), 7 'he Last oj the Barons (1843), and Hfeld 
(1848). Again his style clianged (for the worse) in NighPttt^ 
Jl/orning (lS4t); but when The Caxtons appeared in l849»nd 
My Novel in 1853, critics said that his genius had taken a 
leap forward. His last novels, 7 'he Parisians and 
Chillingly, were written almost on his deathbed. He died^fmh 
January 1873, Those of his works not already mentioned are 
if Neil, a tale in verse (1827), 7 'lu Siamese Twins (1831), Ptl- 
gritns of the Phine, England and the English (1833), Leiia and 
Calderon (in one vol., 1835), Ernest Maltravers (1837), Alice 
(1838), Zanoni (1842), Eva (a volume of poems, 1^42), Poems 
and Ballads of Schiller (1844), The Nno Timon (iSs-^fi), Lueretia 
(1847), King Arthur (1X48), fVhat will He do with II? (1858), 

A Strange Story (1862), Caxtoniarui (1863), Iwst 7 'ales of Mile¬ 
tus (1S66), Itoracds Odes (translated 1S69), Coming Pace (1871), 
Pausanias (unfinished, 1876), Pichelier: and The Sea Captain, 
afterwards called 7 'he Rightful Heir (1S39), Not so Bad as We 
Seem (1831), Walpole (1869). L.’s workmanship was at all 
times careful; but rapidity of execution was gained at the ]os.s 
of deep inspiration. His stories are invariably fascinating, the 
earliest and late.st excelling in brilliant analysis of contemporary 
manners, those intermediate (his best) powerfully dealing with 
historical and social questions, but all Lacking the impulse of 
ir-cprcssible pa.s5ion. Still, when every abatement demanded 
by the severest criticism has been made, X- must continue to be 
regarded as one of the most richly gifted and versatile intellects 
of Ills age. His writings may cease to be read ; tliat fate has 
overtaken greater authors than himself, but his name will 
always be remembered in llie annals of English literature.'— 
Edward Robert Buiwer-L., Lord L., son of the pre¬ 
ceding, born November 8, 1831, entered Her Majesty’s diplo¬ 
matic sc^ice when scarcely eigliteen as private secretary to his 
uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, ambassador at Washington. After 
occulting various positions of trust, he was appointed Secretary 
of I-egation at Constantinople in 1S63, and both at Madrid and 
Paris has acted as ehargf o'affaires. In 1876 he was. gazett^ 
'Viceroy of India. Under the pseudonym of ‘ Owen Meredith,' 
he published in 1855 Clylemnestra and Other Ihsems, in 1859 
The Wanderer, in i860 Lucile, in 1871 Serbeke Pesme (Servian 
songs), in 1867 The Poetical Works of Owen Meredith, m 1869 
Orval, or the Fool of Time, and in 1874 Fables in Song, Tann- 
hauser (1861) was written Iw L. and Julian Fan& of whom he 
wrote a Memoir in 1871. L also published in 1874 Speeches of 
Edward, Lord L., with Prefatory Memoir by Ms Son. 
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the thirteenth letter of the alphaliet, corre¬ 
sponding to the Creek Mu, and the Hebrew 
Mem. it is the labial among the liquids, 
and very uniform in pronunciation, being 
most nearly allied to U, with which letter 
it is occasionally confounded. Camera 
becomes ‘ chamber; ’ mo/s = death, has the 
same root as ambrosia ; hibernus is the Latin 
adjective from hiems or hiemps. This last 
example shows also the connection of M with 
I’, which may be further illustrated by the 
fact that modern Greek uses MP to express 
the sound of ii, this latter letter being in that 
language pronounced as V. M sometimes 
interchanges with N; English ‘ him ’ is German ihn in the 
objective case, and the accusative termination um in Latin is 
always on in Greek. In Latin the final M must have had a 
peculiarly weak sound, for it is sometimes altogether dropped ; 
in metrical scansion it is elided before a following vowel, and in 
mannsciipt writing it is frequently omitted and represented by a 
line over the word. As a numeral hi stands for looo, being 
said to represent the initial letter of milh, or more probably Clx* 
As an abbreviation, M.A. = Magister Artium; M.U., IJoctor 
of Meditiiie, or of Music; MS., manuscript; V.Vi.,post meri- 
litem, or after noon. 

Mnar'mor, ''r leversely, Uormaer (according to Skene) 
(Guvl. maor, ‘steward,’ and mhar, ‘great’), fiom the loth to 
the I2tb c.. was the highest title of honour among the Scots, its 
holders exercising jurisdiction over such extensive districts as 
Athole, Moray, or Ross, and sometimes waging independent 
war with the Scottish sovereign, as in the case of Macbeth and 
Duncan VII. The office was strictly hereditary. With the 
extension of feudalism the title was gradually superseded by that 
of Earl (q. v.). The Maor was a subordinate authority, holding 
the same relative position to a M. ns a baron to an carl or count. 
See Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. i. 

Kaaa^ (Fr. Meuse), a tributary of the Rhine, rises in the 
Plateau de Langres, in the S. ol ITaute-Mamc, Sows in a N. 
direction through the departments of Vosges, Meuse, and the 
wRd, romantic Ardennes, crosses the Belgian frontier after pass¬ 
ing Sedan, and receives at Namur its largest tributary, the 
Sambre, which nearly doubles its volume.^ It then changes its 
course to N.E., passes Lifcge, where it is augmented by the 
Onrthe, separates Dutch from Belgian Limburg, passes Maas¬ 
tricht and koeemond, receiving tlie Roer, traverses Dutch Lim¬ 
burg, and curving westward, forms the N. boundary of N. 
Brabant, and joins the Waal (q. v.) opposite Gorkum. Its entire 
length is 580 miles, of which 460 are navigable. 

Uau'trioht:(FIem. Maestricht; ‘the pasture on the Maas ’), 
a strongly fortified town of the Netherlands, and capital of Lim¬ 
bus, on die left bank of the Maas, 16 miles N. by E. of Liege, 
ana 20 N.W. of Aachen by rail, and opposite the town of Wijk, 
with which it communicates by a stone bridge 500 feet long. Its 
chief buildings are St Gervais Church, with five towers; a town- 
house, contaming a public library; the citadel, on the Pieters- 
berg; a synago^e, three hospitals, an alhenteum, theatre, music- 
school, && ^e Fietersberg, a calcareous hill, is honeycombed 
by a quarry, forming a labynnth with 20,000 walks. L has an 
extensive transit trade, and manufactures of machinery, leather, 
, glass, paper, woollens, pottery, firearms, soap, gin, &c. Pop. 
ri875) 28,891. L. suffered much in the wars between the 
United ramnees; Spain, and France. The neighbourhood can 
be flooded with water. 


MabUlon, Jean, a learned French ecclesiastic, was bom 
November 23, 1632, at Saint-Pierremont, entered the Benedic¬ 
tine Abbey of Saint-Rend (1653), began to edit the works of 
St. Bernard {1663), the first volume appearing in 1668. In 1681 
appeared his De Ke Diplomalica, which is still regarded as one 
of the most scholarly contributions to French history. M, tra¬ 
velled through France and Bavaria in 1682, through Italy in 
1685, where he made a kind of triumphal progress among 
.'.cholars. On his return he published the Museum llalicum. 
M. died at Paris, December 27, 1707. He was a man of true 
piety, and his ideal of historical rescarcli was high. His works, 
both in French and Latin, arc extraordinarily voluminous. See 
Valery’s Correipondance in&iite de Mabiiion ei de Montfaufon. 

Uac, a common prefix in Gaelic surnames, meaning ‘son.’ 
Its etymology Ls still uncerlain, but it is synonymous with the 
Norman Fiiz (from Lat. fdius), tlie Erse O', and the Welsli Mab, 
contracted to Ap, and often incorporated, as in Piyce, originally 
Ap Rliys. 

Macad'am, John Loudon, the inventor of ‘macadamised' 
road-making, was born 2ist September 1756, in Ayrshire, where 
he became in middle life a trustee for roads. He published two 
pamphlets, A Practical Dssay on the Udentifie Repair and Pre¬ 
servation of Public Roads (1819), and Remarks on the Present 
State 0/ Road-Making {1820; 5th ed., with additions and appen¬ 
dix, 1822), recoraraeiiding, with other imprQr;.mcnU, the use in 
road-making of small pieces of granite, ui>t, or liarcl stone, in 
layers a few inches deep, which would bccolne solidised by traffic. 
His views attracted the attention of Government, who appointed 
him surveyor-general of the roads at Bristol,'jvhere he first made 
a practical and successful trial of his .system.. He was next ap¬ 
pointed surveyor of the metropolitan roads, 'and received a gift 
of L 10.000 from tlie State. Tlie honour of kr.ighthood, which be 
declined for himself, was conferred on Iiis son in 1834. He died 
at Moffiit, Dumfricssiiire, -.bHi November 1836. M. published 
Observation of the Management of Trusts Jor the Care of Turn¬ 
pike Roads in 1825. 

SCaoa'o, a Portuguese settlement on the S.E, promontory 
of the Chinese island of lliang-shan, at tlie mouth of the Chu- 
kiang, 70 mile.s S. of Canton. Area 28 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 
71,739, of whom about 10,000 are Europeans, The town is the 
seat of a bishop, has a sciiate-liouse, twelve churches, and a 
college, and is defended by six forts, with a garrison (1875) 

54 officers and 972 privates. The commcrci.al importance of M. 
has licen greatly affected by the foundation (1839) of Hong-kong, 
and by the suppression (1872-73) of the exportation of Coolies 
(<t. V.), and an attempt to revive its prosperity by declaring it a 
free port (February 28, 1846) has hitherto proved a failure. In 
1875-76 the revenues amounted tO;f77,6i9; the expenditure to 
;^70,596. The Portuguese founded a factory at M. in 1563, and 
in 1586 obtained a grant of the peninsula, which till 1844 re¬ 
mained under tlie jurisdiction of Goa. In a grotto above the 
town Camoens composed bis Lusiad. 

Macaro'ni (Ital. maecare, ‘to bruise’ or 'crush'), is a pre¬ 
paration from the hard varieties of wheat grown in tropical or 
warm countries, and which also are the source of the suWance 
known as semolina. For the preparation of M. the wheat is 
ground to a fine meal, mixed into a stiff paste with water, and 
squeexed tlirough openings in an enclosed box or piston. The 
nature of the apertures determines the name of the product, M. 
being formed os small tubes or rbds of the diameter of a goose 
quill, while that expressed in fine threads through very small 
apertures is termed Vermicelli (q. v.). The same material is 
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•lio loUed out to tUiii flat calces from which small lingB, lozeng;es, 
itan, and inoumerable other futcy shapes ore stamped out, 
whidi ore called Italian pastes. Of whateyer form made^ the 
material is subsequently dried, either by exposure to the sun or 
by artiflciid heat: the san-dried qualities being the best. It is 
much used for thickening soups, in the preparation of puddings, 
and in other forms in cookery. The best qualities of M. and 
pastes are made at Caglitri in Sardinia, where the industry is ex¬ 
tensive and important. 

Uaoaron'io Poetry, a hybrid composition consisting in the 
admixture of Latin words, forms, and construction with some 
modem vernacular, was invented by Tifi-degli-Odassi, of Padua, 
towards the close m the 15th c. Well-known examples are the 
Matearonea (Tuse. 1521) of Teofilo Folengo, a Benedictine of 
Mantua; the Meygra Enlrepriza, &c. (Avignon, 1537), of the 
Provenjd Antoine de la Sable; the German Flo'ia, Cortum 
Vtrsieale, &c (IS 93 )! the Afacaronfe of Mol lire’s Malade Imasi- 
noire, and the PeUmo-MidJinia, commonly ascribed to Drum¬ 
mond. See Morgan's Macaronic Poetry (New York, 1872). 

Uacaroon' (Fr. maearon, *a kind of pastry’) a small sweet 
biscuit made in England from the meal of almonds, sugar, white 
of eggs, and grated lemon peel. 

Maoort'ney, George, Earl, son of George M. of Auchin- 
leck, Ayrshire, Scotland, was bom at Lissanoume, in Ireland, 
14th May 1737, and studied at Dublin University. In 1764 he 
was appointed envoy extraordinary to the Russian court, licc.-imc 
secretary to the Viceroy of Ireland on his return, and in 1775 
was made Governor of Grenada and Tobago, where he remained 
till the capture of the islands by the French in 1779, when he 
was sent to Europe as a prisoner. In 1780 he was made Governor 
of Madras, and in 1792 was appointed first British ambassador 
to China. On his return M. was created an earl in the peerage 
of Great Britain. lie died at London, 31st March 1806. llis 
secretary, Staunton, has written a very interesting and instructive 
account of M.’s embassy. .See also Barrow, Public Life and 
Writings of the late Earl M. (2 vols. Lond. 1807). 

Macartney Cock, a species of Phasianida or pheasants, so 
named from its hdving been described in the account of Ixird 
Macartney's embassy to China. It belongs to the griitis 
Ccdloplussis, its scientifle name being the C. ignitus. It has also 
been named the ‘^rcback Pheasant,’ and an allied species is 
Veillot’s flreback 8 ( 7 . Veillotif). The back is covered with 
brilliant red feathers. The head is crested, .and the general 
colour is a very deep violet black with a prominent metallic 
lustre. The centr^ tail feathers ore white, and the tail is divided 
—^the feathers of each side being curved. The male is larger 
than the female, and attains a length of 2 feet. I'he M. C. 
inhabits Sumatra and other islands of the £. Archipelago. 


Maoau'ar, or VlaAr'dingen, the capital of the Dutch pos¬ 
sessions injCelebes (q. v.), is situated near the extremity ol the 
south-western peninsula, at the mouth of the Goa, and on the 
Strait of M. Its harbour has good anchomgc. Is protected by two 
forts, and was declared a free port, Jan .try i, 1847. M. car¬ 
ries on a lively trade with Java and Siug.ipore in horses, coitori'i, 
and cocoa-nuts, and has valuable trepaiig fisheries. Estimated 
pop. 2I,CXX>. 

]Ca(»uar Oil. This product, largely used as a drying oil in 
Britain, is imported from India and oihcr Eastern countries anil 
is believed to be principally obtained Irom the seeds of the saf¬ 
flower plant, Carthamus tinctorius. When first expressed, M. 
O. is white and thick like butter, but when refined it becomes 
liquid and transparent^ in which condition it is used for culinary 
purposes, and for burning in India. It derives its name from the 
Dutch capital of Celebes, whence it was originally imported, 

Macaulay, Thomas Babmgtoxi, Lord, a great English 
historian, son of Zachary M., was bom 2Sth October iSo^ at 
. Rothle^ Temple, Leicestershire. He was educated at a small 
adtool m Cla;mam, and under the private tuition of a cleioman. 
In his nineteenth vear he went to lYinity College, Cambridge, 
became a gpeat debater at the Union, twice took the Chancellor's 
Medal for^gUsh verse, gained (1821) the Craven Scholarship, 
enduated B,A. (1822), and was elected Fellow (1824). Before 
: tWs M. had entered the arena of literature as a contributor to 
SjoigMt Qnorterfy Magemne. At the Freemason’s Hall, Lon¬ 
don (1834), he made d^ut os a public speaker upm the 
1 ■ ■ '*18 


mesdott of abolition, began to contribute to the Edinburgh 
ketdew (August tSaf), was called to the bar (1826), appointed 
to a Commissionership in Bankruptcy (1827), and, throimh the 
influence of Lord Lanmowne, was returned for Cdne (1830) to the 
House of Commons. During the next two years hii reputation was 
neatly extended by speemies delivered in the course of the 
debates upon Reform, which he supported from the 'Whig point 
of view. In 1832 M. was returned lor Leeds, and spoke a|^inst 
the repeal of the Irish union, in behalf of a bill for removing the 
civil disabilities of the Jews, and another for depriving theEiut 
India Company of their exclusive trade with China. He wa« 
at the same time appointed Secretary to the Board of Control, 
and (in 1834) president of a new law commission for India, and 
member of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, where he re¬ 
mained till 1838. In 1S39 M. was returned to Parliament 
for Edinburgh, was appointed Secretary of War (1840), re¬ 
elected for Edinburgh (1S41), became Paymaster-General (1846), 
with a scat in the Cabinet, during all this period voting wnh 
his party and speaking in favour of various liberal measwes. 
At the geneial election of 1847 M. lost his seat, owing to| bis 
advocacy of the Maynooth grant, and though the clector)i of 
Edinburgh retrieved their anli-Fopish narrowness in 185^ by 
returning him unsolicited and with his expenses paid, his political 
career really ended at the former date. In 1849 he became Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow and Fellow of the Royal 
Society, in 1857 a foreign member of the French Academy, High 
.Steward of Cambridge and Baron of Rothley. Meanwhile bis 
I'rogrcss in literature had been one of unsurpassed brilliancy. 
Besides llis css-iys appearing at intervrds in the Edinburgh, he 
published his J^ys of Ancient Pome (1842), which contain 
vigorous and dashing verses. Two volumes of the ITislory of 
Elngland from the Acc/sdon of James II. came out in 1840, and 
other two in 1855. On bi.th occasions the excitement which 
followed their publication was unprecedented. How that the 
great controversies between Whig and Tory are laid to rest by 
the universal acceptance of the principles which the former per¬ 
sistently upheld, it hecomi-s iiossible to do justice to the most 
brilliant and leameil the Whig cause ever possessed. 

M. had a great historie.il (acuitv. He could appreciate charac¬ 
ters, motives, movcnicrils, and is'uics. lie was filled with a 
noble enthusiasm for ration.'’.! hb.'.tv .anil orderly progress, and 
with an equally iblc batied ot despotism and iiijustirc. He 
rc(iip.,i ,s! ill,it a nation’i. hisloiy is the record of its manifold 
lile, .nvi Ik- poured over his p.iqcs the exhaustlcss we.ailh oi his 
knowledge, literaiy, social, 1 eligions, and politic.'il, till his readers 
are almost lost in the maze of vivid details. It was impossible 
that histoij written with sueh niinutcness could be invariably 
correct. Errons were discoveied and triumphantly exhibited by 
his jiolitical opponents,but when all abai'.mcnts have been made, 
his work remains one of the great treasures of English literature, 
alike for the knowledge it displays, the spirit that animates it, 
the richness and felicity of its language, and the strength, anima¬ 
tion, and brilliant sinqilicity of 1:3 ityle. During the last six 
years of his life M. contributed a number of lives to the Eneyelo- 
f.tdia lirilannka. He died at Holly Lodge, Kensington, on the 
28ih of I tecember 1859, A complete edition of M.’s writing in 
S vols. was published by his sister. Lady Trevelyan, in isfifiv 
See 'I'he life and Letters of lord Macaulay, by his nephew, G. 
O. Trevelyan, M.P. (2 vols. 2d ed. 1877). 

Macavr' {Macrocerus), the name applied to various Seansorial 
birds nearly related to the parrots, and included in the latter 
family {PsUtacida:), A special snb-family {Araince) has imn 
constructed for the reception of the M., the members of this 
group having bare cheeks and very long tail-feathers. The M. 
inhabits tropical America. Its plumage is brilliant The bill is 
large and powerful, and serves to crack nuts and other fruits 
upon which it subsists. The M. may be domesticated, but nevur 
shows a docility equal to the parrot, while its voice is very harsh. 
The best-known species ate the M. maeao, the Scarlet M., and 
the Blue and Yellow M. (M, Ararauna), The former inhabits 
the W. India Islands, and attains a length of 3 feet latter, 
a native of tropical America, is more commonly brought to this 
country. The green M. {M. severui) is found in (xuiana and BnS^ 
and commits great havoc in coffee-plantations. 

Macaw Tree is applied to several species of Abrodbrnk^n 
mus of palms allied to the coco palm, the name being 
nom the eluant tnfits of iMvei at Uie summit of tihestmn. Oiik 
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species, A. ultroettf^f Is wide-spread in S. America, its trunk 
rises to 20 or 30 feet in height, and its leaves, which in the 
young state are eaten as a vegetable, when mature extend to 10 
or 15 feet. The ‘great’ M. T. is A, lasmpatka, and Solatium 
mammotum has obtained the name of *M. iush.' 

Machoth'or BEaohethad (Gael, ‘son of life’), a Scottish 
king, whose true history is almost lost in myth. lie was hus¬ 
band of Gnmch, a grand-daughter of Kenneth IV., and Maannor 
of Myrhaevi or Moray. At this time Orkney, Sutherland, and 
Caithness were in the hands of the Nor^c Earl Thorfinn. Tlie 
Orkneyinga Saga gives a clear picture of the stru^le between this 
Earl and King lluncan. Mr. Skene is of opinion that after Duncan 
had sustained a crushing defeat, M., instead of hastening to his 
help, treacherously joined his forces to those of Thorfinn, slew 
his master—according to the later chronicles—at Rothgowan 
('smith’s hut’), near Elgin, in 1039, and assuming his sceptre, 
wielded it with good repute, being the first Scottish ruler who 
opened communications with Rome, whither he is said to have 
gone on pilgrimage in 1050, and the first to make grants of lands 
to the Church. But Malcolm MacDuncan, aided by Siward, 
the Danish Earl of Northumberland, and by Macdufi", Maarmor 
of Fife, defeated him at Dunsinnane in 1054, and slew him at 
Lumphanan, in Aberdeenshire, December 5, 1056. Shakespcaie 
I borrowed his account of M. from Raphael llolinshcd, and he 
a^aiti from Hector Reece. ^e\\\.\\liaxiovCsJ/Utoryo/Scatlaitd, 
vol. i. p. 369, and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. i. pp. 402-6. 

I Udacc'abeeo is a name given to a family of Jewish piiiiccs, 
otherwise and properly called the Asmonman dynasty, the 
l.is'ory of which dates from the time of the persecution of the 
I Jews under Antiochus Epiphancs (n.c. 167). When tiie olficeis 
of Aiitiochus were everywhcie sei'ii)’- up heathen altars, at 
; M /iJiii, Mattathias, a priest, slew f!i. (i .1 icnrg.ule Jew who 
i udv.iiiccd to take pait in the wor.hi]\ I'ni h d a baud —includ- 
. mg his own live sons, John, Nimon, Jud.ii,, hileazar, and 
[iinalh'i — who v the Syrinits prccit, ana then retired to 
the desert, whcic lliey weie soon sii.i'iunded hy a sm.all army. 

I They throw iowit tlie heathen altar, and established .the old 
I worship, 'leni;; peneially victorious in their encounters with the 
! ■-yr!..n‘'. 1 n the tteatli of Mattathias (n.c. 166) tlie com- 

I ii,«n ’ o, the >;i .g'liu was a.jsitmed liy liis tliird son Judas, 
fioui . hose ,o<'i! .'let, Makkahi (‘liamiiier’), tlie whole fiiniilv 
! di.ived ’ll r liana Witli vastly inferior numbers he dcleattd 
! li'" S, ..in nnii'e'. one after aiiollier, and at last rccap'ured 
, Jcusii'Oi... H;. first act was to piuify the temple, and dcdic.ate 
' it a n’-.v to the service ot lehovali (n.c. 1O3), in commemoration 
' of wnieli act a festival wa.. ever allcrwaids observed by the 
I F‘'ws. When Judas at last lidl m lultle (n.c. 160) he was 
s'K reeded by ids In other Joiiatlian, wlio pkiyed an important 
part in tlie contest, for the Syrian throne, and was made liigh- 
piiest by one of tliC ci.aimants. Jonatlian being ]>ul to death 
Ol.C. 143) he was succeeded by his lirother Simon as high- 
priest and prince, under wliom the country enjoyed a time of 
comparative quiet and jirosjierity in alliance with the Romans. 
In B.C. 13s, however, he was murdered along with two of ids 
sons, by his son-in-law, Ptolemy, and was succeeded by his 
son, John llyrcanus I., who died B.c. 106, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Aristobulus(R.c. 106-J05), who assumed the 
title of royalty. The other M. were Alexander Jannocus (ij.c. 
105-78), Alexandra (b.c. 78-69), Aristolmhts II. (b.c. 69-46), 
Hyreanus 11 . (b,C. 46-30), Mariamnc, the wife of Herod, 
and her brother Aristobulus, who was made high-priest, liiit 
afterwards put to death by Tlerod. See Ewald's (leschichte d. 
Volk, Israel (Eng. trans. 1S69), and Stanley's Jewish Church 
(aded, 1877). 

Haocabeos, Books of, is the title of certain Jewish his¬ 
tories containing chiefly an account of the exploits of the Jews 
in their war of independence under the Maccabees (m v.). There 
were in all four books, and according to some a fifth ; of which 
three ore still read in the Eastern Church, and two in the 
Western, although in the Reformed Churches they are placed 
among the Apocrypha (q. v.). The First D. of M., which is the 
second in order of lime, contains a history of tlie war begun by 
Antiochus Epiphancs tq^inst the Jews from U.c. 175 to the 
• death of Simon Maccabee, b.c. 135. The original was pro¬ 
bably written in Hebrew, but is now lost The Second B. ofM. 
begina its history a few years earlier than the first, and closes 
witn the victory of Judas Maccabee over Nicanor (B.C. 161). It 


is an abridgment of an older work by Jason, a Jew of Cjrrene, 
giving the history of the Jews under Seleucus IV., Antiochus 
Epiphancs and Antiochus Eupator. The Third S. of M., 
wliicli is still read in the Eastern Church, professes to give 
an account of the persecution of the Egyptian Jews Ptolemy 
Philopatcr, and of their deliverance by Divine interposition. As 
it thus contains the histoiy of a time anterior to that of the 
Maccabees, it seems to have got its name from the resemblance 
of the actions it records to those in the B. of M. proper. 
The Fourth B. of M., also called On the Supreme Sove- 
rei^^'iity of Reason, and which in early times was ascribed to 
Josephus, contains a fuller history of the martyrdom of Eleazar, 
of tlie seven brothers, and of their mother, which forms the sub¬ 
ject of 2 Macc. vi. vii. The Fifth B. of M., which is now 
extant only in the Arabic and Syriac, begins with the attempt 
on the treasury at Jerusalem by lleliodorus, and ends with 
the murder by Herod of his wife Mariarane and his two sons. 

M'Cartby, Jnstizi, novelist and journalist, was bom in 
Cork, November 22, 1830. He wa.s on the staff of the Cork 
Kxaminer from 1846 to 1853, when he joined that of the 
Northern Times, Liverpool. In 1S60 lie became parliamentary 
reporter foi the Morning Star, in t86l foreign editor of the 
paper, and cliicf editor, iS6.t-68. During 1868-71 M. made a 
complete tour of the United States. For several years past he 
lias been one of tlie chief political writers in the Daily News, a 
po-,ition he still (1S77) holds. But though a vigorous and accom- 
piisheil contributor to political literature, M.has won a wider 
t.noe in nLlion. His novels arc— Paul Massie (1S66); The 
M ate! dale NeighboHrs (1S67); My Fnetny s Daughter (1869); 
Jjjdy Judith (1871); A lair Saxon (1873); Linley Rockford 
(1S74); Dear Lady Disdain (1875); and Miss Misanthrope^ now 
(1877) appearing in tlie Centleman's Magazine, These works 
aic skillully constnicted, abound in incident, and are written in 
exquisitely beautiful English. Everywliere we can notice the 
play of a keen, incisive, and graceful in'cllcct, of warm, tender 
scnsibilitic.s, and of a singularly pure and healthy spirit. M. has 
also written essays and papers on many subjects; Con Amore 
(a collection of essays, 1S68); Critical Notice of George Sand 
(1S70); Prohibitory Legislation in the United States (1872); 
Modern Leaders (biograpliical sketebes, New Yoik, 1872), &c. 
.As a lecturer M. has few equals. The easy yet ornate elegance 
of ids unwritten composition exerts a peculiar and unwonted 
charm. 

M'CloH'an, Georgo Erinton, an U.S. general, bom at 
I'hil.idelphia, Decciiilicr 3, 1826, graduated at Pennsylvania 
University (1842), and at West J’oint (1846), served with dis¬ 
tinction through the Mexican campaign (1846-4S), and in 1855 
visited the scat of the Ciimean War, issuing on his return his 
Organisation of F.tiropeai Armies. In 1857 lie quitted the army 
to assume the vice-presidency of the Illinois Railway, which he 
exchanged in i860 for the presidency of the St. Ix>uis Line. 
On the outbreak of tlie Civil War M. received the Command of 
the Federal troops iii'Wcstcm Virginia (June 21, 1861), when 
he defeated tlic Confederates at Rich Mountain (July ll), and 
(August 20) of the Army of the Potomac. Gcneral-in-chief from 
November to March li, 18O2, lie liesieged Yorktown, but was 
forced by the disastrous ‘ Peninsular Campaign ’ to retreat to the 
James (July 4, 5); and appointed to the command of Washington 
(Scptemlier 5), he followed Lee into Maryland, fought the in¬ 
decisive actions of South Mountain (September 14), and Antietam 
(September 17), and in the November following was relieved of 
ius command. In September 1S64 he failed as Democratic 
candidate for the presidency, and having resigned his commission 
(November 4), made a lour in Europe (1865-68). On his return 
he was engaged in various engineering works, and in 1870 be¬ 
came superintendent of the New York docks, which office he re¬ 
signed 111 1872. M. is the author of numerous military and 
engineering text-books. 

Macclesfield, a manufacturing toivn of Cheshire, England, 
on the river Bollin, 165 miles N.W. of London by rail. It has 
seven thurclics (the finest, St. Michael’s, founded in 1278), and 
an endowed grammar school, founded in 1502, and rebuilt in 
1S66. M. is the chief centre in England of the silk manufac¬ 
ture. Dyeing and brewing are carried on, also the manufacture 
of machinery, pottery, and small wares. M. has three banks 
and two weekly newspapers, and returns two members to Parlia* 
nient Pop. (1871) 35,570. 
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IK'Olin'took, Sir Vraucia LeopolA an Arctic navigator 
bom at Dundalk in 1819, entered this navy (1831), aerved in the 
FradcUn Discovery Expeditions of Ross {1848), Austin (iSjo), 
and Beldier (1852), and became post-captain (1854). In l857( 
as commander of the Fex, fitted oat fav Lady Franklin (q. v.)> 
M. discovered the fate of Sir John and his crews, and on his re¬ 
turn to England'(1859) he was knighted, presented -with the 
freedom of the city of London, and made LL.D. of Cambridge 
and Dublin, and D.C.L. of Oxford, In 1871 he became rear- 
admiral, and in 1872 Snperintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. 
He is author of TAr Voyage of the Fox in the Antic Seas (I^nd. 
i860; 3d ed. 1869). 

IC'Cluxe', Sir Robert John le Meaurier, the discoverer 
of the N,W. Passage, was born at Wexford, Ireland, January 
28, 1807. Educated at Eton and Sandhurst, he entered the 
Navy, served in the Arctic Expedition of 1836, on the Canadian 
lakes, and on the American and W. Indian coasts till 1846, gradu¬ 
ally rose to the rank of first-lieutenant {1838), joined Sir James 
Ross in the search for Franklin (1848), and on his return w.as 
made commander. In 1850 he was nominated to the Jnvesli- 
pUor, and again dispatched in search of Franklin. The expedi¬ 
tion, entering Behring Strait, reached 117° 10' W. long, and 73° 
10' N. lat., 30 miles from Melville Strait (l6th September 1851), 
but was there fixed in the ice. A sledge party sighted the N.W. 
Passage on the 22d October. After a vam attem|>t to press for¬ 
ward, the Investigator sailed round the S. end of Banks' I.and 
for 30 miles, and was again checked by ice. In an inlet which 
they called Mercy Bay, the party were imprisoned till April 
1854, when tiioy were relieved by Captain Kellett, who con¬ 
veyed them to England. M. was made post-ca])tain, and re¬ 
ceived a knighthood, while the officers and crew were rewarded 
by a grant of 10,000. Subsequently M. served in the E. Indies 
and Chino, and died at Portsmouth, October 18, 1873. 

M'Orio', Tboxnas, D.D., a Scottish ecclesiastic and histo- 
rian, was bom at Dunse, November 1772, studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, was licensed by the presbytery of Kelso, 
and took charge of an Anti-burgher congregation in 1795. In 
i8i2 he published a lAfe of John Knox, which remains unex¬ 
celled as a learner^ and sympathetic .account of the Scotch 
reformer. The Life ^Andrew Melville ajipeared in 1819, and 
bears the mark of patient scholarship, tliough, like his other 
writings, it is deficient in judicial balance when the question 
of Presbyterianism/is concerned. Hallam condemns its ‘Pres- 
brterian llildebraimism.’ He died in Edinburgh, 5lh August 
1835, bearing a peiwnal reput.at ion for sincere piety and noble 
simplicity of (^aramer. See Life of the Fev. Thomas M'Crie, 
D.D., by his son (Edinb. 1840}. • 

UCaooull'ooli, Horatio, a Scottish landscape painter, was 
bora at Glasgow in 1806. Ills first important work, ‘ A View on 
the Clyde,* appeared in 1829. In 1839 M. was elected an R.S.A., 
when tie removed to Edinburgh, where he died, 24th June 1867. 
M. had a prolific pencil, and sent from his studio too much 
work. But his Highland scenes are strikingly vivid and faith¬ 
ful, and will long preserve his name in the northern part of the 
island. Among his more notable picture are ‘ Loch-an-Eilan,' 
‘View in Cadsow Forest,'* Misty Corries,’ ‘Deer Forest, Isle 
of Skye,’ ‘Mist Rising off the Mountains,* ‘Kileburn Castle,’ 

‘ Bothwell Castle,* and ‘ Inverlochy Castle,* 

Macottlloch, John, U.D., a geologist and physician, 
was boro in Guernsey, October 6, 1773. He graduated at 
Edinburgh, bepn practice at Blackhcath, but in iSii was 
employed by the Goveniment to undertake various scientific 
suTv^s in Scotland. Latteriy he was Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in Addiscombe Military School, connected witli the 
East India Company. He died at Penzance, Cornwall, August 
»l, 1835. M.’s chief works are A Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, including the/sle of Man (1819), A Geolo- 
^itl Classification of Rocks (1821), The Highlands and Western 
, JKes of Scotland (1824), Systeoe of Geology and Theory of the 
Forth <1831), and Proofs and Illustrations if the Attributes of 
God (i 8 ^ 7 )> Asides two medical works on Malaria (1827), and 
on Remittent and Intermittent Diseases (2 vola 1829). 

Ji'OulI'ooh, John Bamsay, was born at Isle of Whithorn, 
WlgtOBshtfe, tst March 1789, and became (1817) a contributor 
to me Seotsmaee, which he edited for about two years. In i8t8 
.he Masted a ciainectton with the Edinburgh Review, to which be 
jfio 


contributed an unbroken series of articles, principally dealkie with 
questions of pr^cal economy.' In t£^8 he was appointed Pro. 
lessor of Political Economy m University CoUes!, London, and 
in 1838 Controller of the Stationery Office. M was a volu¬ 
minous writer: but his style was clear and firm; and his think¬ 
ing remarkable for practical good sense and general liberality. 
His Dictionaries of Commerce and Geography passed throu^ 
several editions, and were translated into more than one foreign 
language. His editions of Smith and Ricardo are of high value, 
but the most popular of his works is principles o/PoliticcU 
Economy (1849). M. died llth November 1864. 

Macdon'ald, £tiexuiB Jacques Joseph Alexandre, a 
P'rench marsh.!!, of Scotch descent, was born at Sedan, lytb 
November 1765, entered the army in his nineteenth year, served 
as sub-lieutenant under Maillebois, and in 1795 had risen to be 
general of brigade. P'or nine years be distinguished himself in 
the field, overcoming the Austrians at Modena (1799), and drtv- 
iiig tiiem from Switzerland and the Tyrol (1801), but his friend¬ 
ship for Moreau lost him the Emperor’s favour. He lived in 
retirement for five years, and in 1809 was summoned to a com¬ 
mand under Engine Beanharnais, wliere he distinguished himself 
by executing the passage of Isonzo, compelling Laibach to capit¬ 
ulate, and capturing cannons and stores. At Wajp'am Napoleon 
was reconcile to him, and conferred upon him the titk DUctie 
Tarente. In Spain, Russia, and Prussia, he led armies with suc¬ 
cess, and at the Bourbon return to power he took office under the 
monarchy, being confirmed in ids peerage. From 1815 he acted 
as one of four mnjors-general of the royal guard near the person 
of the king. He died 7th September 1S40, at Courcelles. See 
Jomini’s Prkis des Operations Mititmres. 

MacDouald, George, novelist and poet, was born in 
Iluntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1825. He was educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, after which he studied at Highbury 
College, London, for the Independent ministry. For a short 
time he was a preacher in that body, but retired from the pulpit 
to devote himself to literature, lie has frequently lectured in 
different p.irts of the United Kingdom, on Shakespetian and 
other subjects, and in 1872-73 made a lecturing tour in America, 
llis works include Within and Without, a dramatic poem (1853); 
Poems (1857); Phantasies (1858); David Elginbrod (1863); Alec 
Forbes \l^S)l Annals of a QuUt Neighbourhood (1866); Guild 
Court (1867); Robert Falconer (1868); Wilfrid Cumbermede 
(1871); Malcolm (1874); St, George and St, Michael (1876); 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate (18761; and the Marquis of Lassie 
(1877). lie lias written some graceful fairy romances for the 
young, such as At the Pack of the North Wind (1870); Jhe 
Princess Goblin (1871); The Wise Woman (1876). M. is 
thorouglily at home in his portrayal of life and manners in the 
N.-E. of Scotland; infuses a poetry into his treatment of com¬ 
mon things, and shows much in.sight into the development ol 
thought and character, A vein of religious speculation and 
theological cc^troversy runs more or less through all his novels. 
His feeling is”earnest, his faith is broad and loyal, his creed a 
tolerant and hopeful Christianity. Among his purely reli^ous 
writings are Unspoken Sermons (1866); The Miracles of our 
Lord (iSfo ); ana/ixotics (translations from German and Italian 
hymns, 1876). 

Hscdonald, Sir John Alexander, a Canadian statesman, 
was born in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, in 1815, educated at the 
University of Aberdeen, and removed to Kingston, Canada, in 
182a He was called to the bar in 1835, elected to the Canadian 
Parliament in 1844, and held the posts of Receiver-Gen^xl, 
Member of the Executive Council, and Commissioner of Crown 
Lands (1847-50). Twice Attora^-General for Canada (i8^^2, 
and 1862-^), he was made Minister of Militia in 1865, Mimster 
of Justice in 1868, and Premier in 1869, retaining office till 
November 5, 1873. Tlie leader of the Conservatives, be was 
chairman of the commission in London that arranged me terms 
of confederation, 1866. At present (1877) he is leader of t)M 
Opposition in the Dominion House of Representatives. 

SCaoe, in medieval times, was a weapon of offence in the foi^ 
of a short wooden staff headed with a heavy spiked ball of. lyai^ 
Now it is a staff of office or anthority in Parliament^ law, cottr^ 
universities, and with other high corporate bodies .andMsed i| 
any way with judicial functions. . .'.I' 
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Kaae consiits of the Millode.or false aril which surrounds the 
shell of the Au/meffiq. v.). When fresh it is a brilliant scarlet 
colour, but on,|drying it becomes yellow, of which colour, and as 
thick, flat, somewhat heavy blades it is found in commerce. M. 
has the odour characteristic of nutmegs, and is used in cookery 
and medicine in the same manner. A false M. from species of 
Jlfyrisfica, other titan the true nutmeg, and possessed of a strong 
coarse flavour, is sometimes sent into the market. 

Macedo'nia, anciently denoted a region N. of Thessaly, and 
varying in extent and character. At first it was a purely inland 
country, nowhere touching on the sea, but its limits were gra¬ 
dually enlarged until, in the reign of Philip, it reached as far N. 
as Mount lltemus (the Balkans), and included a seaboard that 
stretched from the Propontis to the coast of Thessaly. M. is mainly 
mountainous, but contains three wide alluvial valleys, watered 
by the Axius, the Brigon, and the Ilaliacmon. The inhabitants 
xvere not originally regaidcd as true members of the Hellenic 
{amily, but at any rale in course of time they became thoroughly 
liellcuised, and if they did not add much to the common civili¬ 
sation of Hellas, the conquests of Alexander carried it over half 
a world, and gave it an influence that is .still felt in the Kast. 
Even at an early jieriod they were far from barbarous. A Mace¬ 
donian coin displaying superior art exists, bearing dale 500 ii.c., 
and we read of a king Alexander (the ‘ I’hilhellcin; ’) wlio was 
an admiicr of the jioetry of Pindar. Personal valour, and a 
frank, militaiy 'pnit, weio the characteristics of the people. 
The history of M. falls into thiee jieiiods; (i) From the Irgend- 
arvjiasi, reflected in Herodotus and the older poet."!, down to 
the i’cr.'.ian War, u.c. 490. (2) From the I’cr.iaii War to the 
death of Ale.saiider, 11. c. 32,5. (3) From the death of Alex- 

a.i.ler to the Roman Conquest, 168 B.c. Itr later history Ls 
merged in that of Ifoiin . After the lime of Constantine it was 
ovenuii by Slavic lioides, who giadiially settled in its wasted 
pluiii.s. Puring the 9th ami nth centuries Asiatic colonists, 
both Pcisian and Turkish, were intioduced by the Byzantine 
emperors, and it may now lie safely afliraicd that the old Mace¬ 
donian lace is piacLieally extinct. See Cousinery, Vtyagt Jans la 
.IC.-ei'x K '’ols. Par. 1831); I.eakc, Travels in North Greece 1 
'4 'Cl= 1 'p/' rSq'); Ami Boue, /a Turijuie J'Jiurofe 
l'.u. le ,j . 

jjsaor .'(I'tu, a i..'.Mi of Italy, province of M., finely situated 
ai.i..’.ig ■ i.y.ird' :.iid gaideiis, 23 miles S. of Ancona and 107 
Iv.-T.i’' of Rone. It ba.s a modern cathcdml and six oilier 
’ 'i'1'v.l.es, a line I’ala/zo Comunale of the ijtli c., and a iimver- 
iiy louniled iii 1824. Three miles S. are the ruins of the 
'■bTn>n Colonia Hehna Ruma. Pop. (1874) 19,832. 

Macfarr'en, George Alexander, a distinguBhed English 
rouijioscr, was born at London, March 2, 1813. Taught by 
Charles Lucas (1827), and at the Royal Academy of Music by 
Cipiiani Potter (1829), be became Professor of Harmony and 
Composition at the R. A. M. in 1834. He succeeded Sir W. 
S. Bennett as Principal of the R. A. M. in March 1875, and 
in April 1876 was made Piofessor of Music in the Univers'ly 
of Cambridge, and also ‘ Doctor of Music ’ (Cantab.). Among 
the best of his numerous work.s (of the great merit of which 
there can be no doubt) are the operas Don Qulxole (1846), 
Charles II. (1849), and Robin lleoJ (l86o); liis orchestral sym¬ 
phonies and overtures; the cantatas, lenore (1851), May-day 
(1856), and Christmas ; and more recently the oratorios .Vf, 
John the Baptist, the Resurrection, and (September 1877). 

M.’s theory of music is contal.ied in his Rudiments of Harmony 
(Lond. 1840}, and Six Lecture' on Harmony (1867). 

Kaogill'ycuddy Keeks, a group of schist mountains in the 
S. W. of Ireland, county of Kerry, W. of the Lakes of Killarney, 
28 sq. miles in extent Carran-tual (3404 feet) is the highest 
summit in Ireland. 

K'Gee', Thomas D’Arcy, a Canadian politician, was bom 
at Cailingford, Ireland, 13th April 1825, went to Boston in 
1842, where he became editor of the Pitot, returned to promote 
the ‘Young Ireland’ movement of 1848, escaped to New York, 
America, where he was editor of the Nation, 1848-50, and later 
of the American Celt, Displeased with the ‘ Know-Nothing ’ 
movement (1854-56) he removed to Montreal, Canada, advocated 
ardent royalism in the New Bra, entered the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment in 1857, and was made President of the Executive Council 
in 18^, and Minister^ Agriculture in 1867. He denounced 


the Fenian Society, and was assassinated by one of the body at 
Ottawa, yth April 1868. M.’s chief works are (PCotmell and his 
Briends i Irish Writers of the ipth Century Irish 

Settlers in N. America (185a); Canadian Ballads (1858); Popu¬ 
lar History of Ireland (2 vols. 1S63); and Speeches (1065), 

Hac'hiavell'i, Nicolo, was born of n _ noble family at 
Florence, May 3,1469. He developedhisbrilliant talents under 
the sway of l.orenzo the Magnificent, and after the death of that 
prince the ‘ Ten of Liberty and Peace' appointed him Seeretaiy 
of the Florentine Republic, intrusting him during his term of 
office with no less than twenty-three einliassics to foreign countries. 
He became the moving spii it of the republic, nerving its incapable 
chiefs to action, reorganising the whole of the Italian military 
system, and stilviiig, at length almost single-handed, against the 
establishment of tlie Medici family by emperor and pope. But lo 
these the gates of Florence once more opened (1512); die Sigiiory 
fell, and with it the secretary. Despoiled of rank and office, he 
was .subjected to repeated insult by the new government, and even 
imprisoned (1513) and tortured on a charge of coiisi>iracy og,iinst 
Cardinal dc’ Medici, afterwards Leo X. During this pei iod ol dis- 
giace were written his most famous works. Ixio at lengtii (1519) 
recalled him, intrusted him with the formation of a new adniiiiis- 
tiatioii and the fortification of tlic city, sent liim on a niissi>m to 
Carpi in 1521, and finally employed him in the army of die 
league against Karl V. He died at Florence, 22d June IS*?- 
I’ninted to by consent of contemporaries as llic profoiiniicst 
tliinker and ablest diplomatist of his time, M. yet cnjoy.s no veiy 
enviable reputation among moderns. ‘ Out of his .surname,’ says 
Macaulay (widi more epigrammatic jioint, however, titan jiliilo- 
logical accuracy), ‘ they coined an cpitliet for a knave, and out of 
his Christum name a synonym for the devil.' His views of history 
wei e far in advance of the age, as can be seen in the Dtscorsi 
sop! a la Prima deca di 71 Livio, his Vila di Castruccio Castra- 
cani (Prince of I.ucca), his Lef^azioni (terse, witty diplomatic 
dispatches, full of brilliant pictures of conlemiiorary events), 
and Delle Histotie Florentine (brought down to the death of 
young Lorenzo de' Medici). His Dell Arte della Guerra sliows 
complete mastery of niililary systems. He wrote six comedies, 
one of which, Mandragola, Voltaire pronounces better thim the 
best of Goldoni; and liis Belphegor still holds place as a daintily 
humorous novel. Even as a poet he obtained some fame with 
the Decennali, Assino cT Oro, and Capitoli. But liis fame or 
raihcr his notoriety rests on the tieatisc on government entitled 
II Principe. Modern criticism has been uiialilc lo find for this 
work praise or Idame strong enough. Chivalry, iiiliiimanily, 
and utter villany, tlic noblest generosity, simplicity, and cr.-ift, 
romance and meanness, are .alike distinctive of the sentiments 
cx]rrcssed in it. But it- immonality must be cliaigcd to the 
times. Ill its own d.ay no ciy was raised against it. However 


new issue by P. Fanfani, 1873); a hrench translation of the 
entire works by Pcrics aj'peared in 12 vols. (Par. 1823-26). 
See Macaulay’s Essay ; Machiavel, 6on Genie et ses Brreurs, by 
Artaud de Montor (Par. 1833); and more especially Francesco 
Nitli’s M. nelta Vitla, e n.dle Dottrme (1876), and I’asqnale 
Vilkari’s N. M. e i Suoi Tempi, liotli based on newly discovered 
documents (Flor. 1st vol. 1S77). 

MachineB' arc combinations of elements, wliich by their 
relative and determinate motions arc capable of applying _ener^ 
to the performance of useful work. Until lately, especially in 
this country, each machine was studied by itself. Tlie mechan¬ 
ism was first descrilied, and the principles of its action then 
investigated, but little effort was made lo attack the subject in a 
general way, and form a compact science of it. The French 
went to the oilier extreme, and regarded M. as merely illiis- 
Iratiiig particular theorems in theoretical mechanics. Quite 
recently the general solution of tlic machine problem lias been 
attempted in two distinct ways by Profe.ssor Reuleaux of Berlin, 
and Professor Fleeming Jenkin' of Edinburgh. Tlie former con¬ 
siders M. kiiieniaticaliy, defining a mechanism as a closed kine¬ 
matic chain, composed of elements wl ich enter in pairs, such as 
a screw and its nut, a shaft and its bearing, &c. The latter, 
with the design of following up Rankine's investigations into 
the efficiency of a machine, and of applying graphic methods for 
its determination, conceives a machine as made np of elements 
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Md joints, which ore simply the surfaces of separation between 
the elements. The elements are the continuous parts of M., 
and may be solid or fluid. The steam in the cylinder and boiler 
of a steam-engine is as much an element as the piston-rod which 
it drives. 1'hc energy which drives the machine is developed in 
one element, or between two elements, and similarly the resis¬ 
tance which is overcome while the macltine is doing useful work 
is exerted by one element, or between two elements. When 
one element of a machine is fixed, the earth simply becomes a 
part of that element, and in the analysts of a machine the size 
and material of an element is of no consequence. What is really 
essential is the knowledge of the magnitude and direction of the 
pressure at the various joints. Such is a brief outline of the 
principles upon which Jenkin bases his dynamic analysis of 
machinery, for the development of which reference must be made 
to his paper in the Transactions of the Roval Society of Edin¬ 
burgh (April 1877). The particular forms of M., such a.s lever, 
wheel and axle, steam-engine, wedge, &c., are considered under 
their special headings. The most impnitant works upon the 
theory of machinery are Willis’ On Mechanism, Ponceltfs Me- 
canique Industrielie, Morin’s Notions Fondamentalesde M&aniquc, 
Moseley’s Mechanics of I'.ngineering and Architecture, Kankine’s 
Applied Mechanics, Prime Movers, and MUhvork, and Reuleaux’s 
Theoretische Kinematik (English Irons, by Professor Kennedy, 
Lend. 187C). 

Maokay', Charles, journalist and poet, was bom in 

Perth in 1812, and educated in London and Belgium. In 1834 
he published a volume of Songs and Poems. He was engaged 
on the Morning Chronicle from 1835 till 1S44, when he became 
editor of the Glasgow Argus, a position he held lor three years, 
M. was one of the original slalf of the Daily AVitn, to which he con¬ 
tributed in 1846 Voices from the Ctowd, a scries of poems which 
ran tlirougli several editions. For some years he was principal 
leader writer for the Illustrated London News. Among lii.s chief 
works are A/emoirs of Popular Delusions (1841); Voices from the 
Mountains (1847); Taaon Lyrics (184S); Egeria (1850); The 
Lump of Cold (1855!; A Mails Heart (i860); Studies from the 
Antique, and Sketches from Nature (1864I; Under the Blue Sky 
(1871); and Lost Beauties of the English language (1874). He 
has compiled several excellent collections of songs and poems. 
In 1876 lie published an interestmg autobiography, Forty Years' 
Recollection of Life, &c. 

BCaoken'zie, one of the largest rivers in the world, entirely 
within tlie Dominion of Canada, rises in Great Slave Lake, and 
flows in a direction N.N.W. to the Arctic Ocean. In the open 
season 0 une to October) it is navigable to Fort Simpson, where 
there are rapids, above which it is further navigable to Great 
Slave Lake. Its three great head-streams arc the Peace, Atha- 
bascH, and English rivers; its extreme lengtli is 2300 miles. 
Part of the upper basin is very feitilc, and lignite lieds occur 
here and tWre along tlie banks. Tlie M. is named after Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie, who first navig.sted it in 1789. 

Kackenzie, Sir Gleorge, nephew ,i the E.ar 1 of Seaforth, 
was born at Dundee in 1636, and studied at Aberdeen, St. An¬ 
drews, and Bourges in France, then ‘the Athens of Scottish 
lawyers.’ In 1661 he defended the Marquis of Argyll ag.-iinst 
high-treason, and in the same year was appointed Justicc-depute. 
In 1669,being then knighted, he was returned 10 Parliament for 
Ross-shire, and became king’s advocate in 1677, Though he 
wrote A Vindkodion of the Government of Charles IT., he w-as 
not able to wipe out the epithet, ‘ bluidy Mackenzie,’ which he 
earned by his mexoraide attitude towards tlie Covenanters. M. 
wrote what Mr. Hill Burton e.alls * some unpoetic ’ poetry, and 
certain Essays (Lond. 17 t 3 )» of which tlie very titles convey a 
premonition of the jejune and didactic, as Solitude preferred to 
Ptsblie Employmhsi; On Moral Gallantry, &c., yet his literary 
power was probably greater than might be inferred from these 
efiTorts, if Dryden’s phrase, 'that noble wit of Scotland,’ be more 
than idle panegyric. His Discourse on the L-ows and Customs 
of Scotland in Matters Ctiminal apfieared in 1678, his Lnstitu- 
I Hons of the Ijsios of Scotland in 1684, and his Complete Works 
(Edinh. 2 volt. fol. 1716). He died in London, ad May 1691. 
See Memoirs of Sir G. M. 

Mao kzn zie, Heary, novelist and essayist, was bom in 
Edinbuigh in 1745. lie was educated for tlie law, and became 
on attorney in the Scottish Court of Exchequer. He published 
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the Man of Feeling {iiqi)-. The Man of the World{iqq^-, and 
^lia de Roubigeu (1777). Of these novels, which are written 
m the sentimental style of the i8th c., the first is his best They 
display keen sensibility, high moral feeling, delicate appreciation 
of character, and a refined and graceful style. But unfortu¬ 
nately they are no longer read. M. started two periodicals. The 
Alirror (1779) and 7 'he Lounger (1785), to which he contributed 
ninety-nine articles, including the touching Story of La Roche. 
He received the com|>trolIersTiip of taxes fur Scotland from Mr. 
Pitt for literary services to the Tory parly. M. died I4lh January 
1831. His collected works were publislied in 8 vols. (1808). 

A French translation by F. Bonnet appeared in Paris {5 vols. 
1825). See Sir W. Scott’s Eminent Novelists. 

Mack'erel (Scomber) a grnus of Teleostean fishes, included 
in the family Scomierida, in tlie memliers of which spiny rays 
exist in the first dorsal fin, and in the front of the remaining fins. 
1 'lie liody of the common M. (S. scombei'} is long, and tapers 
markedly at either extremity. The mouth and upper jaw are 
piominont The colour is a bluish-black, marked with a green 
metallic lustre, the black tint being roost prominent in the form 
of transverse bands above, wliilst the under parts are of silvery 
wliitcness. The hinder of the two dorsal fins is split up into a 
series of small fins extending along tiie Iiack, and the anal fin is 
similarly divided. The M. is a migratory fish, and appear .in 'f 
vast shoals during May and June on tlie English coasts ; on tlie 
west coast of Scotland it is most plentiful in J uly and August. It 
also occurs on tlic N. American coast, and in the Mediterranean 
Sea. 'I’he M. is captured in long ‘drift’ nets, whicli are sunk 
at night and fished in the morning. When cauglit liy line, any 
brigiilly-colouTcd sutistancc, such as a liit of red flannel, serves 
as a bait, though the usual bait is a tliin striji of tlie skin 
of the M. itself. 'I'he M. entangles itself in tlie nets liy 
thrusting its head tlirough tlie meshes, and is cauglit liy 
its prominent gill-cover.s on endeavouring to retract itself. 
The spawning-season extends over May and June. The 
flesh is somewliat strong-lasted; the celebrated sarum or ‘ relisli ’ 
of the Romans lieiiig made from tlie fat of the M. The lloise- 
M. is described under the head of Scad (q. v.), and anotlicr 
species is tlie S. colias, 01 Spanisii M.; that found on the N. 
States’ coast being tlie S. vernalis. 

Mack'intozh, Sir James, ])hiIosopher, politician, and 
historian, was liorn at Aldourie, Inverness-shire, Scotland, 24th 
October 1765. He gmdnated M.A. at King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen, in 1784, and M.D. at Edinburgli in 17S7. Subsequently 
medicine was exchanged for law, aivl after a successful career at 
the bar, notable for liis liriiliant conduct of the trial of Peltier, 
he was sent in 1S06 to Bomliay as recorder. On liis return he 
liccame M.P. for Nairn, in the interest of the Wliig party, 
ami in 1818 Professor of Law at Hailcybury College. He 
died in Ixmdon, 30th May 1832. M.’s reputation was once 
mucli greater than it is. Macaulay speaks of him with a grave 
respect, whicli surprises tliose who still look into his writings. 
His eloquence is diffuse rather than brilliant, and neither in his 
p.arliamcntary speeches nor in his philosophical treatises do we find 
any trace of a profound or penetrating genius. His chief works 
are Vindicice Gallicce, whidi fiist brought him into public notice, 
and w.is designed for a reply to Burke’s condemnation of the 
French Revolution ; liis once famous Dissertation On the Pro¬ 
gress of Ethical Philosophy, in the Encyclapcedia Biitanniea ; a 
History of England; and a series of articles in the Edinburgh 
Ranew. M.’s Alisceilatuous Works were published in 3 vols. 
(1846). See Memoirs of the Life of the Hon. Sir M., edited 
by his son (2 vols. Lond. 1835). 

Hacintyre', Duncan Ban, commonly called by bis country¬ 
men Donacha Ban (‘ fair-haired Duncan ’), one of the best Gaelic 
poets of modern times, was bom in Glenorchy, ArCTleshire, TWth 
March 1724, became forester first to the Earl of Bieodalbane, 
afterwards to the Duke of Argyll, and entered late in life the 
city-guard of Edinburgh, where he died, October 1812. His 
poems were fiist published at Edinburgh in 1768,^ under the 
title Orain Chaidhealach, le Donacha Mac-an-t-soir (‘Gaelic 
Songs, by Duncan Macintyre’). They were reprinted in 1790^ 
and again in 1804. In the opinion of Celtic critics, M. is a 
master of all kinds of lyric composition, serious and humorous. 
His diction is pure, and his versification harmonious, A monu¬ 
ment has been erected to his memory on a hill near DalmZUy^ 
commanding a fine view of I-och Awe. 
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Maokaight', Bev. James, D.D., was liom at Irvine, 
Avrshire, September 17, 1721, studied at the Univeisities of 
Glasgow and Leyden, became parish minister of Maylxile (1753), 
and of Jedburgh (1767)1 whence he was translated to Edinburgh 
{I 772 )- In 1756 appeared his Harmony of the Four Gospels, of 
which a translation was made into Hindustani; in 1703 The 
J'ruths of the Gospel History, and in 1775 A New Translation 
of the Apostolical F.pistlrs, all of which exhibited painstaking 
scholarship. See Life of J. M., by his son, at the beginning of 
the Epistles, 

XXaclau'rin, Colin, a celebrated Scotch mathematician, was 
born at Kilmodan, near Inverary, in February 1698. He was 
chosen Professor of Matliematics at Marischal College, Aber¬ 
deen, when only nineteen years old. In 1722 he travelled abroad 
as tutor to Ix>rd Folwarth’s son, and at this lime wrote a treatise 
on tire percussion of bodies, which gained the prize of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at I’aris. In 1725 he became Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinbuigh. In 1745 he superintended the forti¬ 
fication of Edinburgh against Prince Charles Edward, 011 whose 
entrance he was forced to remove to York, wheie he died, June 
14, 1746. M.’s principal works ate Geometna Or^anica (1720), 
which secured him the esteem of Newton, A Treatise on Fiuxions 
(1742), and two poalhumous works, entitled A Treatise on Atge- 
ira (1748), and hxposition of the Philosophical Discoveries of Sir 
. ‘Isaac Newton (1748). He wiote scvcial memoirs, one of which, 
on the theory of the tides, shaied with Euler's and Bernoulli's 
the prize offeicJ by the Fiench Actidemy of Science in 1740. 

UCaclo, a mineral variety of Andahisitc, which shows a lesse- 
lated or cruciform structure when broken acioss and jiolishcd. 
It is essentially a silic.ate of alumina, with a little magnesia and 
iron oxide. Modes is also a technical term in ciyslallography 
applied iotwiu or co/n/oun.i ciystals, which are united according 
to some definite law. 

Macleod', Norman, D.D., after Chalmers the mtn>i popu¬ 
lar Scoil'.sh divine of the loth c., belonged to a family that has 
given numerous sons to the service of the Church. lie was 
born June 3, 1S12, at Campbclltown, Argylcshire, where his 
fa'her was minisict; was educated at Glasgow and Edinburgh ; 
spent some time in Germany as travelling tiitor,^and in 1838 
became ..emste: - ■ tiic parish of T.oudoun in Ayrshire, whence 
in 1843 he was ti "ishited to Dalkeith. In 1845 he visited 
Can.ula ; clcsiasii'-ai Inisniess, and in 1851 accepted a call to 
the Barony Chuul., olasgow. In 1854 he was appointed one of 
i the Oncen's Ch.\i.laiiis for Scotland, and Dean of the Order of 
the '1 his'le; in 1S60 undertook the editorship of a new monthly 
mar .‘zinc, Gootl It ore/s, which under his management became one 
of the greatest successes in periodical lileiatiiic; and in 1866, 
along with the Rev. Dr. Watson of Dundee, was selected by the 
General Assembly to inspect the Scottish Chuich Missions in 
India. His visit to the East in 1S67 made an indelible impression 
on his mind, and g.avc a tone to all his after thought. In 1S69 he 
was chosen Modeiator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. He died l6th June 1872. M. was a large-hearted 
and warm-hearted man. His .sympathies were uncontrollably 
catholic, and he could not be brouglit to hate anything or any¬ 
body that God had made, Not possessed of a subtle or original 
ptind, his intellectual endowments were nevertheless rich and 
various, and in the pulpit no Scottish preacher etitiallcd him in 
easy, unaffected, and impressive clotjucnce. Ife approached 
most nearly to genius through his sense of humour, though both 
in sermon and story lie occasionally showed himself a master of 
pathos. Tlie Scottish people to a man loved and trusted him, 
and far beyond the border, in England, America, and India, an 
affectionate admiration was expresseil for one who in the narrow 
ways of Presbyterianism moved with as free a step as the most 
liberal of Anglican divines. His piety, though unconventional 
and unostentatious, was sincere and strong. See Memoir of 
Norman Macleod, D.D,, by his brother the Rev. Donald Mac¬ 
leod (2 vols. 1876). 

Kaclise', Baniel, B.A., was bom at Cork, of Scotch 
parents, January 2$, 1811, became a student at the London Royal 
Academy in 1828, and carried off all medals he competed for. 
He was elected in 1835 Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
’ in 1841 R.A. In 1866 the presidency of the Academy was 
offered to M.; but declined. He died 25th April 1870. The 
‘Play Scene in Hamlet,’ ‘Shakespeare’s Seven Ages,’ ‘The 
Muriage of Strongbowand Eva,’ ‘'I'he Spirit of Chivalry,’ ‘ The 
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Spirit of Justice,' ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ ‘Scene from Comus,’ 
and ‘ Caxton showing to Edward IV. his First Proof-sheet * arc 
among his most famous pictures. He succeeded specially in the 
skilful treatment of a class of subjects he may be said to have 
originated—combining the historical with the romantic. He 
executed fine portraits of Lytton, Dickens, Macready, &e. See 
Pictures by M. (ii steel plates), with biographical sketch by 
Jas. Daffome (Lond. 1875). 

HCncmahoii, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice Due de 
Magenta, descended from an Irish family which followed 
the foi tunes of the Stuarts to France, was the son of Charles 
Laure de M., created a peer in 1827. He was bom at Sully 
(Sa&ne-et-Loire), November 28, 1808, entered the military ser¬ 
vice of France in 1825, was sent to Algeria in 1830, and by 
1848 had become General of Brigade. He succeeded Canrobert 
at the Crimea (1855), and behaved with g.illaiitry in front of the 
MalakolT, In the Italian war of 1850 his success at Magenta 
obtained for him the office of Marshal and the rank of Due. 
Appointed Governor-General of Algeria (September i, 1S64), 
he proved himself to be a most incompetent administrator. M. 
look command of the first army corps, with headquarters at 
Strassburg, upon the outbreak of the Franco-German war. He 
was defeated at Wdith and c.aptured at .Sedan, and at the con¬ 
clusion of the war operated against the Commune. On May 24, 
1873, he succeeded M. Thiers as President of the Republic, 
and declared in October of the same year that ‘he would 
not separate himself from the Conservative party which 
placed him in power.’ Next month his tenure of office was 
extended until 1880. But to the P.irliamcnt which elected him 
by a majority of '68, there succeeded one having a Republican 
m.ijority of 300. 1 ’hc Conservative pledge of M. could not be 
maintained. He tried the governments selected from this ma¬ 
jority, but (May 16, 1877) in an imperious letter to his Prime 
Minister he rudely dismissed the Cabinet, palled together one 
composed from the Bonapartist, Orleanist, and Legitimist ranks, 
and consented to a dissolution of Parliament. At Bourges (July 
2Sth) he proclaimed his intention of kcejiing on constitutional 
ground at home, but the reactionary policy of his government, 
and their ultramontane leanings, filled France with apprehension 
during the months preceding the election of October 1877. M. 
is a bi.ave soldier, but conspicuously unfit for political life. 

Macmill'an, Daniel and Alexander, the founders of a 
celebrated English booksellingand jmblishing firm. The former 
was born in the island of Arran in 1S13, served his appreiitice- 
shij) with Mr. Maxwell Dick of Iiviiie, Ayrshire, and was 
engaged successively with Thomas Ailkinson and Co., with Mr. 
E. Johnson of Cambridge, and for seven yeais with Messrs. 
.Seeley. Alexander M., born at Irvine in October iSlS, was also 
for several years in the niploymeiit of Messrs. Seeley. In 
September 1843, the two brothers began business in Cambridge; 
a year after the death of Daniel in 1857, a branch yvas opened 
in London; and in 1863 the whole publishing business was 
transferred to London. In the latter year Alexander M. was 
appointed publisher to the Univcisily of Oxfoid, and has signal¬ 
ised his offiee by a series of the most scholarly publications in 
all depaitineiits of learning ever issued from tlie English presr. 
The services of the firm to the cau.se of education have been 
unspeakably great. Not to speak of tiieir admiiable text-books 
in classics and mathematics, they have practically revolutionised 
the teacliing of English in all tlic great schools of the nation, 
and placed the study of Chaucer side by side with that of 
Homer. Macmillan's Magazine, started in 1859, is still (1878) 
a powerful and flourishing periodical. It has been distinguished 
from the first by its solidity, culture, earnestness, and purity of 
sentiment. 

Macnee', Sir Daniel, a distinguished Scottish portrait 
painter, was born in Srirlingsliire al,out 1806, studied at the 
Scottish Academy under Sir W. Allan, settled in Glasgow, and 
leceived one of the gold medals at the International Exhiliition, 
Paris, 1S55, for his portrait of Die Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. A char¬ 
acteristic woik is his portrait of Brougham, in the Parliament 
House, Edinburgh. Among his sitters have been many of the 
niost illustrious Englishmen, as well as Scotchmen, of his day. M, 
was appointed President of the Royal .Scottish Academy in 1876. 

M&'con (the Matisce cA Caesar), chief town of the French 
department Sa8ne-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Sadne, 39 
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mile* N. of Lyon by raiL It has two river harbours, with fine 
quays, and contains the ruined cathedral of St. Vincent, a pre* 
future, palace of justice, h6tel-de-ville with a public library 
of 7ocx> vols., and some interesting Roman remains. There 
ore nuinufacturcs of watches, woollens, velvet, leather, faience, 
and hardwares, and an important trade in Burgundy Wines 
(q. v.j, grain, and cattle. Pop. (1872) 15,^13, 

UCa'con, a city of Georgia, U.S., on the Ocmulgee, at the 
junction of five railways. So miles S.E. of Atlanta. It has seven 
churches, a Baptist college, a Wesleyan Female College, six 
banks, and.four newspapers. Fop. (1870) 10,813. 

MacpheFaDii, James, bom in the parish of Ruthven, 

< Badcnoch, Inverness-shire, in 1738, was educated at the Univer¬ 
sities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and returned as a schoolmaster 
to his native place. In 1758 he published an indifferent poem 
called the HtMander. followed by Dtath and the Hunter, both 
of them equally destitute of enduring poetic merit. In 1759 he 
became tutor in the family of Graham of Balgowan, and it was 
daring this period that he met Mr. I lome and submitted to him 
some short translations from ancient poem.s in the Gaelic lan¬ 
guage. In 1760, at the desire of Home and Blair, he imblished 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, consisting of sixteen pieces, which he held to Ije episodes 
of a great woik relating to the wars of Fingal. On the strength 
of this publication he was prevailed upon to undertake a journey 
of research throughout the Highlands. The result was the appear¬ 
ance in 1762 of Fingal, an Ancient Epic Poem, in six books, to¬ 
gether with several other poems composed by Ossian, the son of 
Fingal, translated from the Gaelie language by James M. In 
1763 appeared 7 'emora, an Epic Poem, in eight books. The lite¬ 
rary world was taken by storm, the ‘ translations ’ were retrans¬ 
lated into French, German, and Italian, and a great controversy 
aro.se ns to their genuineness, which continues to lie periodically 
agitated unto this day. (See Ossian.) Through the Karl of 
Bute M. received in 1764 a civil appointment in N. America, 
and in 1766 he returned to act as a political writer in behalf of 
Government, llis Introduction to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland appeared in 1771, his History of Great Britain from 
the Kestoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover in 1773. 
He was appointed agent for the Nabob of Arcot (1780), and 
returned to rarliapient for Camelford. M. died at his estate 
of Belleville, Inverness-shire, 17th February 1796, and was 
buried at his own cost in Westminster Abbey. See Dissertations 
to the Poems of Ossian (1870), by the Rev. Archibald Clerk. 

Macread'jr, William Charles, an English tragedian, was 
born in London, March 3, 1793, and educated at Rugby. In 
June 1810 he made his debtlt at Birmingham as Romeo. lie 
made his first London appearance at Covent Garden, September 
16, 1816, ns Orestes in the Distressed Mother. Among his ear¬ 
liest triumphs were his Rob Roy and Mirandola. In 1822 and 
1828 he jflayed in Paris with much success. M. became man¬ 
ager fn succession of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and his 
rule was characterised by an attempt to . Icvate the puhlic taste, 
even at personal loss. He produced the dramas of Bulwer, 
Talfourd, Knowles, and Browning, and took .such parts as Vir- 
ginius, Caius Gracciuis, and Riclielicu with great success. He 
shone in Macbeth and Cotiolanus. One of the most thoughtful 
and scholarly of actors, he became, tluiugh in a widely dinerent 
style, the legitimate successor of Keai>. He visited America in 
1826, 1843, and 1849. M. retired February 26, 1851, and was 
entertained at a banquet on March i, graceil l>y the presence of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, and a noble assemblage. He died 
April 29, 1S73. See his Feminiseenees and Diary, edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock (2 vols. 1875). 

Uacro'bius, Ambro'sius AtireliuB Theodo'sius, a 
Latin grammarian and antiquarian, flourished at the beginning of 
the Sth c., in the age of Honorius and Theodosius. He was pro¬ 
bably a Greek, llis extant works are the Saturnalia, in seven 
hooks, a scries of dialogues in imitation of those of Plato, in 
which many historical, mythological, and antiquarian questions 
are discuss^, four of the books being devoted to criticisms of 
Vugil j the Cemmeutarius in Somnium Scipionis, embodying 
many of the views of the new Platonists; and De Differentiis 
rf Scedetatibus Grcrci Latiniyue Verbs, which only survives in an 
•bridged form. The best edition of M. is that of Gronovius 
(1670^ rrorinted 1736). 


Maorothe'rlTua (Gr. ' Utm beast ’), a fossil genus of Eden¬ 
tate mammalia, the remains of which occur in recent deposits in 
S. America and in the Miocene formations of France. It is one 
of the oldest of Edentate fossils, is widely distributed, and appears 
to have attained a gigantic size. No outer armour or hard parts 
existed, and the teeth wanted roots and were destitute of enamel. 

Uao'tira, a genus of Lamellibranehiate (q. v.) mollusm, 
forming the type of the family Maettidee, The shell is trigonal 
or three-sided and equivalve; the hinge has two prominent teeth. 
The mantle is open in front, and the breathing siphons are 
united and have fringed orifices. The foot is compressed. The 
genus M. includes several well-known species, both of recent and 
fossil kind. M. stultorum is a familiar living species. 

Uao'ulsa is the term applied l>y Willan and Bateman to 
diiieases of the pigmentary structure of the skin, the scat of the 
alterations being in the rate mucosum and papillary layer of the 
derma. The morbid appe.aranres miiy depend upon original 
organisation, alteration of function, alteration of nutrition, or 
chemical coloration. Treatment —Iodide of potassium internally 
and as a local application, and lotions of the bichloride of mer¬ 
cury with or without the hydrochlorate of ammonia. 

Madagaa'car, a large island in the Indian Ocean, separated 
fiom Africa by the Moz-ambique Channel, which has a minimum^ 
width of 270 miles. From Cape Amlier, in 11“ 27' S. Jat., to* 
Cape -St. Mary, in 25° 38' S. lat., the extreme length of M. is 
940 miles. Its grentc.st breadth is 360 miles, and its area about 
225,000 square miles. M. is traversed by chains of lofty .and 
rugged mountains, whicii fur the most part run parallel to the 
axis of the island, but the coast is usually low, the W. shore 
being marshy and the E. shore sandy and barren. From the 
coast on both sides the mountains rise in tiers to the centre of 
the i.slaud, which consists of an elevated plateau called the 
lincrina. It is bounded on tlic S. VV, by the Ankarat range, the 
highe.st mountains in M., which reach a height of 8950 feet. 
The mountains tcrmimilc before reaching the S. end of the island, 
which consists of a sandy terrace. The ccnlial legion abounds 
with craters and other evidences of volcanic act ion, and vast beds 
of red clay, resembling those of the Seychelles (q. v,), are found 
in other parts. The rivers aic nnimpurlant, the largest being 
the Betsibuka, which has a course of 400 miles, and is navigable 
by boats for 150 miles. Shallow lakes, many of wliieli are salt, 
skirt the E. and W. shores, and the c.analisation of the former 
was commenced by Radama I. M. possesses abundance of iron, 
whicli is found near the surface, as well as copper, lead, and 
manganese. Its forests yield magnificent timber, and the island 
i.s capable of producing rich tropical ciops. Of these rice is the 
staple, but maize, tobacco, and tlie sugar-cane are also cultivated. 
Tlie annual value of the export and import trade is now about 
;tsoo,ooo, and is steadily incre,asing. Cattle, hides, beeswax, and 
gums are the principal exports, and are sent chiefly to Mauritius. 

The Malag^y, or inhabitants of M., have l)cen generally be¬ 
lieved to belong to at least two distinct races—the Negrito and 
the Malay. Dr. Mullens, however, is of opinion that tliey are 
homogeneous, and that the differences in conqilexion, &c., are 
due to residence at a low or high level, the mountain tribes being 
much fairer than those of the sea-coast. He divides them into 
thme great clans, the Hovas (pronounced Iloovas), Eetsimisi- 
rakas, and Sakalavas. The first, though at one time despised 
and oppressed, now rule the whole island. Sir Bartle Frere 
considered them to bear a striking resemblance to the Japanese, 
but they are evidently of Malay origin. ‘ The Malagasy,’ says 
Dr. Mullens, ‘are a Malay people, following Malay customs, 
some of them po.ssessing Nlalay eyes and hair and features, and 
all of them speaking a Malay tongue at the present hour.', l^e 
island is ruled by a Hova sovereign, re.siding at Antananarivo 
(q. V.), in Imtfrina, and the government is now in some degree 
constitutional, though the old feudal system is still in force. 
The population of M., which Ellis estimated at five and a halt 
millions, Grandidier puts down at not more than four millions, 
and Mullens at only two and a half millions, of whom the Hovas 
constitute two-thirds. 

The fauna of M. includes the curious animals belonging to the 
family Lemuridx (q. v.), and the yet more singular Aye-oye 
(q. V.). Crocodiles infest the rivers and marshes, and serpent* of 
great size are numetous, though few of them are venomous. In 
the sandy plains at the S. extremity of die irian^ the French 
explorer Grandidier discovered abundant remains of • saSall 
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ipeeies of hippopotamus, an animal which does not now exist 
in M. He also found bones and egf^-shells of three species of 
the sepyornis, on extinct bird, believed to be allied to the 
Dinomis (q. v.), and which laid an egg even larger than that of 
the latter. The fldra of M. contains many plants not found else¬ 
where, such as the peculiar lattice-leaf plant {fluvirandra fines. 
troUs) and the traveller's tree {^Urania speciosa), which contains 
a supply of water in the base of its leaf-stalks. 

The earliest mention of M. is in the 13th c., in the writings 
of Marco Polo, and in those of Edrisi, an Arab geogra)>her, 
quoted by Abulfeda (q. v.). In 1506 it was accidentally dis. 
covered by the Poituguese, who in 1508 made an unsuccessful 
attempt to form a settlement near Cape St. Mary. In 1642 the 
French Societe de I'Orient sent an expedition to the island, and 
since then the French have been unremitting, though unsuccess¬ 
ful, ill their endeavours to gain possession oi it. They still hold 
the island of Ste. Marie on the N.IC. coast, and that of Nosib^ 
big island’) on the N.W. In 1816 the English e.stablished 
relations with the Ilova King, Radama I., with a view to the 
abolition of the slave trade, which took place in 1817. The 
first missionaries arrived in 1820, being sent by the London 
Missionary Society, and they met with great success. The 
enlightened Radama, howevei.died in 182S, and the throne was 
-usu^ed by Ranavalo I., one of his infeiior wives. Under her 
the idols were restored, Chri.stianity prohibited, the missionaries 
expelled from the island, and the native converts sul»jected to 
the bitteicrt persecution, many of them being spe.arcd, bulled 
Irom a precipice, burned, or boiled alive. This Malagasy 
Adial'ab liied in 1861, and her son, Radama IT., favoured the 
Christians, but he was strangU-d in 1863. His widow, Raso- 
herina, succeeded him, and under her rule the Christians were 
not only protected but encouraged, and their numbers greatly 
increased. .She dieil in 1S68, and was succeeded by her sister, 
Ranavalo II., the piescnt sovereign. At her coronation the 
Bible plsyed a consjiiciious and honoured part, and in September 
1869, she issued an order for the destruction of all the idols in 
the realm, and this was very generally cairied out. Since then 
Christianity and civilisation have made most rapid stiidcs inM., 
wbic'; seems 10 have a great future before it. 

oci ih_ Kcv. V.'. F.lli..’s llnee Visits to Madagascar (1858), ! 
Manaiassar jici/Vtted (tSfiy), The Martyr Church of Madagascar 
(iboS) • -IX articles by E. Blanchard in the Revue dcs Deux 
Mande^ i.,i 1872 : 'twelve Months in Madagascar, by the Rev. 
Dt. Miilk-i's (1875), and a paper by the same author in the 
yjumat of the Anthropologic^ Jnstitute of Great Hritain, vol. v. 
(1S76); t/utoire rhysique, Naturelle, et d'olttique de Madagascar, 
by M, Alfred (Irandicher, in 28 vols., now (1877) m course of 
publication at Pans. 

Mad Apple is a name sometimes applied to the fruits of 
Solatium estnlentum, but they are more generally known as 
aubergines or bringals, and arc used as a culinary esculent. 

Maddalo'ni, a town in S. Italy, province of Caserta, afij 
miles by rail N.N.E. of Naples, which is partly supplied from 
its large weekly markets. I’op. (1874) 18,767. 2j miles I-.E. 
is the great Carolino aqueduct, 30 miles long, which waters the 
gardens of Caserta. 

Madd'en, Sir Frederic, an English scholar of great merit, 
born in 1801, was Keeper of the IJcpartmeiU of Manu.scripts 
in the British Museum fiom 1837 to 1866, and died 8th M.rrch 
1873. In the course of a laborious life M, edited numeiotis 
historical, genealogical, and literary works, among which may 
be inentioiied 7 'hs Jtioustkold Sook oy ike Princess ilavclok 

the Dane, William and the Werwolf, Syr Gaioayne, Gesta 
Romanontm, The Wyclifiite Version of the Holy Scriptures, 
Layamon's Brut, and Matthew Paris's^ History of Lngtand.\\<i 
also wrote numerous archccological articles which have not been 
collected. All his woik is thorough, scholar-like, critical, and 
fniitful. His edition of Layamon (q. v.) in p.articular, is one 
of the most valuable contributions ever made to the elucidation 
of the language and literature of ‘ Transition English.* 

Hadd'er. The M. of commerce is obtained from two only of the 
numerous species of Rubia to which the plants belong. These 
are Rubia tinctorum, cultivated in European countries, *nd A*. 
pertgrina, which yields the roots imported from the Levwt. To 
these may be added Munjeet, the protluce of Rubia mun- 
jista, cultivated in East Indio, and which yields the same tinc¬ 


torial principles as the two species above mentioned. M_. roots, 
when fresh, are from i to 2 feet in len^h, and about i inch in 
thickness, with a yellow core, but reddish towards the circum¬ 
ference. The roots when collected are washed, and dried by 
artificial heat; they are freed from their shrivelled skin, and 
roughly pounded to a powder, in which forttt they are sent into 
the market. The cultivation of M. for use in dyeing has been 
prosecuted from time immemorial in the Levant, whrace it 
spread to Greece, Italy, the S. of France, Alsace, Silesia, and 
Holland. For upwards of a century Avignon has been a most 
important centre of the cultivation, yielding in recent years fully 
one half of the entire quantity consumed. In dyeing and calico- 
printing M. rnot is used either simply powdered, or in the form 
of preparalion.s known as Garancine (q. xf), garanceux, flowers 
of M., M. extract, and alizarine. The last only of these pre¬ 
parations, alizarine, is a definite chemical compound, the others 
licing extracts containing alizarine and other tinctorial principles 
in a more or less concentrated form. Alizarine and purpurine 
are the two chief tinctorial principles picsent in M., and till 
the year 186S they were obtained from tliat source alone. They 
are now, however, artificially prepared from anlhracine, a pro¬ 
duct of coal-tar, with such striking success, that M. root has sud¬ 
denly fallen from a place of the first importance as a dye-stuff to 
a position of comparative indifference, and the cultivation has 
dcLrcased with great rapidity. In calico-printing artificial ali¬ 
zarine (which as a commercial article contains a certain pro- 
poilion of purpurine) is almost exclusively employed; but in 
Turkey-red dyeing, and in wool dyeing M. and its preparations 
are still employed. In the processes of Calico-Printing (q. v.), 
M. was formerly employed only as a ‘dye-colour’: that is, the 
cloth was printed with mordiiiit.s, and afterwards dyed in a beck 
containing a hot extract of M. root; but artificial alizarine is 
treated as a pigment colour, and topically fixed by steaming. 
As 1 dye-colour, by means of suitable mordants, numerous ex¬ 
ceedingly fast and solid shades of colour can be obtained with 

M. , including a range of pinks, scarlets reds, purples, browns, 
chocolates, and black. The imporls into Great Britain in 1876 
were 25,570 cwts. of M., valued at 52,073 ; 33,824 cwts. of M. 
root, valued at ;£45,093 ; and 15,398 cwts. of garancine, of the 
value of142,038. 

Madder Lake is a brilliant red pigment, the chief constituent 
of which is purjiiii ine, obtained by tiealing M. with a boiling 
solution ol alum, adding a little carbonate of soda, filtering, and 
collecting and drying the precipitate which results, and which is 
a compound of alumina and the tinctorial siibs‘ance. 

Madei'ra (Sp. Madcm), an island belonging to Portugal, in the 

N. Atlantic Ocean, 280 miles N. of Teneiifle, in the Canaries, 
620 S.W. of Lisbon, and tgo W. of the Afiican coast, lat. 32* 
36'—32” 53' N., and long. iG 40'—17“ 20' W. Area 345 sq. 
miles; pop. (December 31, 1876) 123,841, including the islet, 
Santo Porto, with 1760. M is of volcanic origin, and has a 
wildly irregular .surface, rising in Rico Riiivo to 6050 feet, and 
sinking in many rich and singularly deep valleys, ol which the 
most notable is the Curral, 2060 feet fiom brink to bottonu 
The coast is piecipitons, and indented by few harbours, the only 
port and town being Kunchal (q. v.). The climate is remarkably 
fine, and M. is one of the chief resoits of ])iilmonary patients; 
the average temperature in summer is 74°, and m winter 64* F., 
and earthquakes arc of lare occur'-'iicc. Among the products 
ate rice, sugar, coffee, bananas, whci't, chestnuts, pineapples, 
oranges, and M. wine. Since the grape disease {Phylloxera 
I'astatnx) the vine-cultivation, for winch M. was long famous, 
has declined greatly, but is again increasing. In 1876 the value 
of wine (220,365 gallons) exported waS;^l<S,405, of which con¬ 
siderably more than a luif went to Great Britain; of sugar, 
,1^25,235; of embroidery, 10,135; of onions, ;Cl383: of coal 
re-exported, ;^4i,565. The total exports amounted to £'217,181; 
and the imporls, chiefly coal, cottons, woollens, Indian com, 
wheat, and iron wares, to £295,101. There entered the port of 
Funchal (1876) 606 vessels of 449,496 tons (424 British, of 
371,876 tons), !ind cleared 602 of 448,987 (421 British, of 
371,507). In 1876 M. had 22,642 oxen, 17,321 sheep, and 
269 horses. The cattle are mostly 'tall-fed, and fodder is not 
abundant. The inhabitants are a mixed Portuguese, Arab, and 
Negro race. M., identified by some with the ancient Insula 
Purpura, was discovered by the Genoese in the 14th c. A 
Florentine chart of 1351 calls it the Isola do Legnami (‘island o( 
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timber*), a name which the Portuguese^who found their way 
hither in 1418 translated mto Mtultira (‘ timber’). See Schultze, 
Die Inset M. (Stuitg. 1864), and White, M., Us Climate asuL 
Seestery. 

Uadeira, a navigable river of Brasil, is formed by the con' 
littence of the Beni and Marmora, which rise in Bolivia. It 
joins the Amazon after a course of 700 miles, some 200 of which 
are ol^tructed hy cataracts. 

BCadeisa Winea. The qualities and varieties of M. W. are 
numerous, and differ very widely in commercial value. The kinds 
chiefly known and appreciated in European markets are Malmsey, 
Tinto, Sercial, Boat, and Palhetinho, and the highest qualities 
are produced only on the S. side of the islands. M. W. are 
naturally rich in alcohol, but those sent to the British market 
are, like most alcoholic wines, artificially brandied. They are 
generally fine keeping wines, improving greatly in bouquet by 
age, and a good Madeira can never be too long kept. Their 
mellowness and flavour arc developed by heat and shaking, 
on which account the wines are frequently sent on voyages to 
the East or West Indies, and an East Indian Madeira is regarded 
as a great luxury. 

Madhava Rao, Sir, K.C.S.I., a distinguished native Indian 
statesman, who was long dewan or finance minister of the State 
of Travancore, which he made the most flourishing perhaps m 
the peninsula. He left Trav.incore in 1872, and for some time 
filled the same office at Indore, but on the deposition of the 
Cuicowar in 1875 he was appointed regent to the young prince, 
in which capacity he hospitably entertained the Prince of Wales. 

Iffadia, a coarse clammy annual (M, saliva), forming a genus 
of Com^sita, and a native of the countries of Chili N. to Cali, 
fornia, but has been introduced into cultivation in various parts 
of Europe, &c., for the sake of its seeds, which yield a good 
oil, and form also a nourisliing oil-cake for cattle. 

Uad'iaon, a city in Indiana, U.S., on the Ohio, 90 miles 
below Cincinnati, 80 miles S.S.E. of Indianapolis by rail. It 
has fifteen churches, three banks, three newspapers, and exten¬ 
sive trade in pork and provisions. I'anning and brewing are 
carried on, also the manufacture of flour and machinery. Pop. 
(1870) 10,709.—M., the capital of Wisconsin, U.S., situated 
between two lakes syt the junction of five lines of railway, 75 
miles W. of Milwaukee. It has a handsome state-house, a uni¬ 
versity, twelve churciies, three banks, two daily and eight weekly 
newspapers. Agricultural implements, carriages, wouileiis, and 
flour are manufactured. Pop. (1870)9176. 

M adi e on, Jamea, fourth President of the United States, 
was bom at Port Conway in Virginia, March i6th, 1751, and 
graduated at Princeton in 1771. In 1776 he entered the Vir¬ 
ginian Assembly, where he struggled persistently for the removal 
of Dissenters* disabilities, became a member of the council of 
state in November 1777, and of Congress in Mardi 17S0. 
During the national convention of 1787, he took a great part in 
ftaming the constitution of the United Sta'-. s, and ably advocated 
its principles in the p-ages of the Federalii,. From 1792 he was 
the avowed leader of the Republican party, in 1798 led the 
Virginia legislature in its opposition to the ‘ alien and sedition 
laws’ of the Union, and during Jefferson's (q. v.) term of office 
held the post of ijecretary of State. On the 4th March 1809, 
M. was made President, and on the l8ih June 1812, though 
personally in favour of conciliation, consented to a declaration 
of war against England. His active measures led to his re- 
election in 1813, after which he devoted himself to restoring 

J niblic tranquillity, and retired fiom public life March 4, 1817. 
le died at his estate of Montpelier, June 28, 1836. M. was a 
prudent statesman, without eloquence or genius; and his 
moderation and integrity were rewarded by the entire confidence 
of the country. 

BCad'oo, a Welsh prince, the second son of Owen Gwynnedd, 
who according to Cymric tradition sailed westward with a small 
fleet in 1170, and after some weeks’ voyaging landed on a fertile 
continent peopled by a race that differed greatly from Europeans. 
After a long sojourn he returned to Wales, leaving behind i2o of 
his comr^es, and having equipped a second fleet of ten vessels, 
he set sail once more and was never after heard of. Catlin In 
hil Liters an t^ N. American Indians (1841) regards the Tns' 
caroms m a mixed race, descended from these old Welshmen 
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and the American a^tigines ;‘hut Humboldt, though 1 ^ no means 
wholly rejecting the tradition, points 01ft that the statement that 
the bard Meredith celebrated the wftnderings of M. fifteen years 
before Columbus’ discovery requires confirmation, the first docu- 
mentary notice of them occurring in Lloyd’s Sistarie af Cambria 
(1584). M. u the hero of one of Southey’s epics, ^ 

Uadoztn'a (ItaL Mia donna ,' My Lady’) is a name given to 
the Virgin, generally in art Some of the early fathers, partiou- 
larly St. Ambrose, held the Mother of God to possess perfection 
of corporeal as well as of moral beauty. The representation of 
the Virgin therefore became the grand aim of Christian art. 
The first mention of her worship occurs in the writings of §t. 
Epiphanius, who died in 403; and the first mentioned picture of 
her (declared an authentic likeness) lielongs to nearly the same 
date. Her effigy was stamped on Greek coins about 886 A.D. 
The M. was first represented alone, her face resembling Christ's, 
hands crossed on the bosom, and eyes lifted to heaven. Towards 
the close of the 5th c. she was painted with the infant Jesus, sit¬ 
ting on a throne. Late in art she was again depicted alone. 
See Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the M. (Lond. 1852). 

Uadoqiia {Meotragus saltiana), a genus of antelopes occurring 
in rocky regions in Abyssinia, and noted as being one of the 
smallest members of its group. It rarely exceeds 14 inches in 
height and has long legs. It is of a silvery grey colour above, tho- 
back being a chestnut-brown, and the under parts pure white. 
The M. was discovered by Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller. 

Madras' Presidency, a province of British India, which 
occupies the S. portion of the peninsula. On three sides it is 
bounded by the sea; but it is shut in on the N. by the Bombay 
Presidency, the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, and the Orissa Division of Bengal. Its cohe¬ 
rence is interrupted by the Native Slate of Mysore, which covers 
much of the hilly interior; and a long narrow strip runs up the E. 
coast from the month of the Godavery to the Chilka Lake, 6* of 
latitude farther than on the W. Total area 138,318 sq. miles; 
pop. (1871) 31,597,872, apart from the Native States of Tra¬ 
vancore and Cochin. The principal mountains are the E. and 
W. Ghauts (q. v.), which are joined towards the S. by the Neil- 
gherry range. The rivers are the God.avery, Kistna, Pennar, 
and Cauvery, which all open E. towards the Bay of Bengal. 
The interior is mountainous and covered with jungle; on the 
W. coast only a narrow strip of fertile land intervenes between 
the Ghauts and the sea, and the rainfall here is excessive. On 
the E. coasts, there are plains where the rainfall does not exceed 
30 inches, the deltas of the rivers are annually turned into sheets 
of green rice, by natural floods and by irrigation. Of the total 
area alxiut one-third is cultivated. The staple crops are rice, 
which is styled a wet crop, and the following dry crops:— Cha- 
turn (a kind of maize), cumboo (a millet), ragee and varagu for 
food grains; gingelfy among oilseeds; and cotton, tobacco, in¬ 
digo, sugar-cane, chillies, piaintain.s, and betel leaf. The cocoa- 
nut and areca-nut palms are especially common on the W. coast, 
where the hill slopes also yield pepper and cardamoms. Into 
the mountainous interior European enterprise has introduced 
coflee, tea, cinchona, and potatoes. There are important govern¬ 
ment irrigation works at the head of the deltas of all the great 
rivers, which irrigated in 1875 more than four and a half mulion 
acres, paying to government a total land revenue of nearly two 
millions sterling. In addition there is the Madras Irrigation 
Company, whidt has spent a guaranteed capital of more than 
one and a half million. Many of the canals are also used for 
navigation. Despite these works and innumerable tanks, the 
entire region has suffered frightfully from the famine of 1876- 
77. The most distiessed tracts were in the N. and the hilly inte¬ 
rior, into which it has been found almost impossible to import 
adequate supplies of ^rain. For many months Government 
supported, directly or indirectly, about 2,000,000 souls, but the 
mortality from actual starvation, and from diseases engendered 
by want, has been very high. 'The Presidency possesses about 
1700 miles of seaboard, but not a single really good harbour. 
In the year 1874-75, sea-borne trade amounted to rix- 

teen millions sterling; 34,189 ships entered, with a tonnage of 
2,45^,000. This, however, includes the coasting trade, which is 
carried on in native craft averaging under jp tons burden. The 
foreign imports proiwr were valued at A3i8i2,000, of whidt 
cotton twist and cotton piece goods formed more than one half 1 
the foreign exports were valued at £6,J94,cao, chiefly raw 
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cotton, coffee, grain, indigo, hides, and oiL . The principal 
ports ate Madras, Tuticorin, Mangalore, Calicut, Cochin, and 
Cocooada. The manufactures are now insignificant, though it 
was the weaving of muslins, prints, &c., which first attracted the 
British to the Coromandel or E. coast. There are specialities 
of jewellery and carving at Trichinopoly and Vizagapatam. 
There is little mineral wealth. Iron was at one time worked.by 
European capital at seveml places, all now abandoned ; and in 
the district of Salem there are immense beds of magnetic ore. 
Coal is only known to exist near Ellore, in the extreme N.E. 
In the Wynaud (q. v.) there is great expectation of valuable gold 
deposits. The most important industiy is the manufacture of salt, 
conducted by evaporation along the E. coast, wliich forms a gov¬ 
ernment monopoly. About 200,000 tons are made annually; the 
duty amounts to almost exactly Jd. ]ier lb. There arc altogether 
about 16,000 miles of roads. In 1875 there were 1075 miles of 
railway open, belonging to the Madras and S. Indian Com¬ 
panies, on which a total of 2,730,000 had been expended; 
the net earnings were The Madras Railway con¬ 

nects Madras City with Bomliay, Bangalore, Ooiacamund on the 
Nedgherries, and Beypore on the E. coast; the S. Indian line 
goes due S. to Tuticuiin. 

Of the total pop. 92'3 per rent, are Hindus, mostly of the 
Sivite sect; 5"9 per cent, are Mohammedans, most numerous on 
the Malabar coast; and 501,627 souls, or 1-5 percent., are native 
Christians, most numerous in Tinncvelly, Madura, and Tanjore. 
Among the Hindus, the higher caMcs are very thinly repre¬ 
sented, llicre lining only 547,^100 Biahmins, and 190,000 Ksha* 
triyas 01 Rajputs. The average density of the pop. is 226 per 
sq. mile. The towns with over 50,000 inhabitants are Madras 
City, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, Bcllary, and Salem. 

The administration is vested in a tlovernor, together with an 
executive couned of tliiee members, of whom one must be the 
Coinmander-in-Chief. There is a I.egislative Council of eight 
additional members, of whom three are natives. There are 21 
districts, each with a Magistrate-Collector, and a Judge, who 
arc members of the Covenanted Civil Service. In 1874-75 the 
imperial le'-enue was /■8,823,ooo, of which;C4,637,000 came from 
land, and/l.;, 3 l,ooofiom salt. In addition, about;^530,ooo was 
rsiitd i". .dly. The total expenditure was ;C5,970,000, includ¬ 
ing ;^^2.804,000 for the military department, and ^400,000 for 
public w'-’-ks. 'I'lie Madras army, which is under its own Com¬ 
mander- 1. Chief, numbered 47,000 men, of whom 34,000 are 
natives , but thr greater part were serving out of the Presidency, 
ill liiirmali, the Central Provinces, and even Bengal. The 
European lioops are stationed at Fort St. George, St. Tliornas 
Mount, Bellaiy, Trichinopoly, and Cannanorc. The police 
numbered 23,451 ofliceis and men, at a cost of /^ 3 SS. 7 °°- A' 
legal ds education, there were altogether 9 * S* institutions, with 
255,737 pupils, at a total cost of ^256,800. There were six 
general and four pinfcssioiial colleges, with a total of 400 stu¬ 
dents ; eleven normal schools, with 1421 pupils; and four 
special schools, with 849 pupils. In addition, there were six 
private colleges and five private normal schools. At the univer¬ 
sity there were 784 matriculations, or threefold the number ten 
years previously; i S3 candidates passed the First Arts Exami¬ 
nation ; 55 for B. A. ; i for M.A.; 9 in Iaw ; 2 in Medicine; 
and 2 in Civil Engineering. The languages spoken almost en¬ 
tirely belong to the Dravidian (q. v.) family of the Turanian 
branch, by lar the most widc-sprcad being Tamil and Telugu. 

This tract of country was in early days occupied by great his¬ 
torical Hindu kingdoms, but the chief rulers, with whom Euro¬ 
pean nations first came into contact, were the Mohammedan 
Nawab of the Carnatic and the Zamorin on the Malabar coast. 
The first English commercial settlement was at Masulipatam in 
1620, and in 1639 permission was obtained to build Foit St. 
George, the nucleus of Madras city. For a short period, this 
Preadency was predominant over all the other English settle¬ 
ments in India; and during the latter half of the i8th c. the 
continuous wars with the French, and afterwards with Ilydcr 
All and his son, cause the Carnatic to figure largely in Indian his¬ 
tory. But the genius of Clive surpassed that of Dupleix, Bassy, 
ana Lally; Coote was a match for Hyder, and since the cap¬ 
ture of Seringapatam, and the death of Tippoo, in I 799 > 
Madras has been a country without a history. The first large 
acquisition of British territory was the cession of the N. Circars 
hy the Mogul emperor in 1766. The Mahratta Rajah of Tan¬ 
jore was deposed m 1799; and two years afterwards the Nawab 


of the Carnatic resigned his terrftory.to the Company. His title 
became extinct in 1855, but his representative is still called 
Prince of Arcot, and is the first native nobleman of Madras, 
During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, the whole of this Presidency 
remained undisturbed. See Annual Blue Books on 3 ^ M0ral 
and Material Pra^rett of India (Lend. )i A nnual Administratimt 
Report of the M. P. (Madras); Orme’s Military History of India. 

Madras City, or Madraa-patam (* the city of the college 
or ' school ’), is co extensive with the di.strict of the same name, 
and is situated on the E. or Coromandel coast of India, 885 
miles S.\V. of Calcutta, 790 miles S.E. by rail of Bombay, 
and 513 miles N.E. by rail of Tuticorin in the extreme S. 
of the peninsula. Area of the municipality 27 sq. miles; 
number of houses 51,714; pop. (1871) 397,552; average den- 1 
sity of pop. 14,724 per sq. mile. Fort St. George, originally | 
founded in 1639, is the most cniispicuons building, immediately ' 
facing the sea. It contains a large arsenal, as well as accommo- { 
dalion for native and European infantry. The artillery head- , 
quarters are at Si. Thomas Mount, a suburb to the S. The ^ 
residence of the Governor, called Government House, is a | 
fine building, surrounded with gardens, separated from the fort 
on the N. by a narrow river. N. of the fort is the native , 
quarters, known as Black Town, which is densely populated. ' 
Most of the Europeans live in detached houses in the environs, 
but the offices of administration and the business warehouses line 1 
the beach. There are churches and chapels of all denomina- I 
tions. Tlie cathedral is calleil St. George’s; the first English ! 
church, St. Mary’s, was opened in 1680. The chief educational 1 
establishments are the Presidency College, the Central Institu¬ 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland’s Mission, the Doveton Pro¬ 
testant College, the Medical and Civil Engineering Colleges. 
The university is merely an examining body. A flourishing 
School of Alt was established by Dr. A. Hunter in 1850, and 
now receives official support; it has passcil nearly 5000 students. 
There is also a Central Museum, annually visited by 120,000 
persons. The Government model farm is in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at Sydapet. There are public statues to Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir T. Munro, and General Neill. The city is sup- 
plied with water from the Red Hill Reservoir, and sanitation is 
carefully enforced. The municiiiality have acquired a sewage farm, 
and the entire drainage system is now (1877) undergoing recon¬ 
struction. The city is, probably, not unhealthy, as judged by 
.an Oriental standaid, but the returns of vital statistics are not 
yet trustworthy. The death-rate for 1876 was abnormally 
swollen by reason of the crowds who flocked in from the famine- 
stricken tracts. In the year 1874-75, lota* municipal in¬ 
come was ;^5o,739, of which £22,0100 came from rates on 
houses, &c.; the expenditure was /S5,92S, including ;tl4,8oo 
for conservancy, 10,801 for public woiks, and ;f5729 as in¬ 
terest on Water Works Loan. Of the total pop., 77‘6 per cent, 
are Hindus, and I2'8 per cent. Mohammedans; the Europeans 
number 3613 or '9 jicr cent., tlie Eurasians 12,013 or yo per 
cent., and the native Christi.ans21,441, or 5‘3 per cent. Though 
situated on an open, surf-beaten coast, with only a wooden pier, 
M. possesses an important maritime trade, equal to more 
than one-third of that of the entire Piesidcncy. Ships anchor in 
the roads, a mile fiom the shore, in from 7 to 9 fathoms of 
water, and have always to put to sea in heavy weather. Com¬ 
munication is maintained liy masulah boats and catamarans. 
In 1874-75, the total imports were valued at ^ 3 .S*Oi<»'’i 
chiefly cotton goods, government stores, metals, wearing apparel, 
and liquor; the exports at ;t2,441,000, chiefly raw cotton, 
coffee, indigo, and grain. During the year 889 ships entered, 
with a tonnage of 527,798 tons. A harbour, the foundation of 
which was laid by the Prince of Wales (1875), is to be completed 
in five years at a cost of 1^565,000. It will consist of two piers of 
rubble and concrete, each 500 yards long, enduing a space of 
170 acres, with enough water for the largest ships.^ This will, 
however, afford no protection in case of cyclones, which are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. In the storm of May 1872, twenty-nine vessels 
were wrecked, with a tonna|re of 10,800 tons, but only nineteen 
lives were lost. The municipality is governed by a board of 
commissioners, of whom one-half are elected by the ratepayers. 

■rhe site of Madras was acquitei:' in 1639 from the Hindu 
Rajah of Chandghetry, by Mr. Francis Day, the Chief of 
the Company’s trading settlement at Armagon. The fort 
1 was finished in 1643, and the agency was raised to the rank 
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of a PKsidency in 1653. In 1746 it- capitulated ,Jto the Frani^- 
under La Bourdonnaij^ and Dujilcix, and remained-^ their* 
possession until the treat5r of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749.' Th^ 
greatly improved the fortificationa In 175^59 w*ts again 
besieged by the French, but successfully defended by Pigot and 
Lawi-ence. In 1780 it was threatened by Hyder Ali’s cavalry, 
who burned tiie villages between St I'linmas Mount and the 
fort. The only other historical event was the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in IJccember 1875. 

lEad'reporo, a general name given to many species of Schra- 
dirmie corals. The family Madreporida belongs to the Zoan- 
iharia iclerodermata, and has a composite or compound 
cOral, of apparently porous nature. These corals are among 
the most prominent of the reef-building forms. They are 
usually hard, coarse, limy, and massive. 

Madrid', the capital of Spain and of the province of M., a part 
of New Castile, lies near the heart of tlie country, on the left 
bank of the Manzanarcs, a small sub-aniucnt of the Tagus, and on 
a hilly sandy plateau 2200 feet above the sea, treeless s.-tve in the 
vicinity of the city, and stretching away in the N. to tlie snow¬ 
capped Sierra dc Guadarrama. One of the handsomest of 
European cities, it has a very moilern aspect, and is partly sur¬ 
rounded by a brick wall 20 feet high, and pierced by 16 gates, 
the most notable being the Puerta dc Alcala (1759), a triuni|)hal 
arch 72 feet high at the foot of the Callc de Alcala, a magnificent 
street, that traverses the city from N.E. to S.W. The city is 
girt with fine jiromcnmles aiul stately suburban villas embowered 
in beautiful gardens. On the K. side is the famous Prado, the 
evening resort of tlie people, with parterres, tiees, and marble 
fountains. Outside the Puerta de Alcali, in tlie IMaza de Torres, 
stood the circus for bull fights erected liy Philip V. to accommo¬ 
date 12,400 persons, wliidi was taken down in 1874, when a new 
one was begun a little farther N. M. lias seventy-two public 
squares, of which tlie chief are the Puerta del Sul, the centre of 
pleasure and business, the Plaza Mayor, 39S by 306 feel, the 
scene of the auto-da-f-, siniouiidcd by colonnades, the Plaza 
Oriente in front of the royal palace, confining an equestrian 
statue in bronze of Philip 111 ., and forty-four other statues of 
kings and queens, and the Pl.-iza dc las Cortes, with a fine bronze 
statue of Cervantes. The great building in M. is the Real 
Palacio, on the W. side, between the city and the river. It is a 
square, 470 feet on each side, and 100 feet high, built (1737-50) 
of granite and whitjb mai Ide, occu)>ying an area of 220,t/M sq. 
feet, enclosing a court 240 feet square, and containing a i'brary 
of 100,000 vols., an armoury of 2533 specimens, and a numis¬ 
matic collection of 150,000 piei-cs. M. lias also some sixty 
churches, several decorated by old masters, forty-feur mon.-isteries, 
used since 1836 for secular pm poses, twenty-four minneiics, 
twenty-four hospitals (one willi 1526 beds), fourteen barracks, 100 
elementary schools, several colleges or higher schools, a univer¬ 
sity (since 1S36), a medical school, a ennservatorium of music, 
eight theatres, four public libraries (the national with 230,000 
vols.), eight museums, a botanical gai'dro, an observatory, an 
academy modelled on that of Paris (since ’847), &c. The royal 
museum in the Prado contains a g.-illery ol 1833 pictures, one of 
the richest collections in the world, with 65 by Velasquez, 58 by 
■ Ribera, 46 by Murillo, to by K.-iphacl, 62 by Rubens, 43 by 
Titfan, and 22 by Van Ifyck. Tlie Escorial (q. v.) is 26 miles 
N.W. of the city. The industries of Af. are slight, tlie chief 
manufactures being chocolate, beer, shoes, boots, plated waie, 
coaches, gloves, and fans. 'I'hc commerce, however, is impor¬ 
tant, as M. is the cntrep&t for all the interior provinces. Retail 
buriness is mainly in tire hands of foreigners, mostly French, but 
most of the wholesale trade is carried on by native bouses. The 
climate is described in a Spanish proverb as ‘ three months of 
winter and nine months of hell. ’ The temperature, which ranges 
from i8° to 105* F., is subject to frequent and sudden changes. 
Between the sunny and shady side of a street the difiereiice of 
temperature is sometimes 20*. The prevailing winds are the 
parching Mono from the S.E., and the icy N, wind from the 
Guadarrama. Top. (1870) 332,024. M. or Majtrit is first men¬ 
tioned in history in 932, when it was taken by Ramiro II. of 
Leon. A stnmg outpost of the Aralis, it was captured by 
Alfonso VI. of Castile in 10S3. Philip II. made it nis capital 
in 156C5 when it was still surrounded by extensive forests. 
From this time it grew rapidly into a fine city, and became 
the centre of the history of the Spanish people. M. was 
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jak^t^- ijin.Freqch in 1808, and in a rising against Murat some 
t$oo citizenuUost their lives. Recovered by Wellington, 12th 
Augiist 1812, it subsequently sided with Prim in the revolt which 
drove Isabella II. from the throne in 1868, and cordially wel¬ 
comed her son, Alfonso XII., 14th January 1875, See Mesonero 
Romanos, El Antiguo M. (Madr. 1861). 

Mad'rigal (Ital. madrigalt, Sp. madrugada, ‘dawn;* or 
Ital. tnandra, ‘a sheepfold’ 7 ), a short, pointed poem of 
Spanish and Italian origin, the subject being usually amatory 
or patitoraL The importance of the music which was set to 
the M. becoming (about 1500-1620) greater than that of the 
•K'ords, the term became musical. In its most advanced form 
a M. is a composition for (usually) five or six vocal parts, with 
several voices to a part, and its short and expre-ssive phrases are 
piled upon one another by all the artifices of imitation and 
coimteipoint. The iiohle compositions of Edwards, Morley, O. 
Giblioii.s, Bennet, Byrd, and many otliers in this form, mark it 
as peculiarly English. 

Madu'ra (from a Sanskrit word meaning ‘honey sweet’), the 
chief town of the district of the same name, in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, Britisli India, on the right bank of the Vygah river, and 
a station on the newly-opened S. Indian Railway, 274 miles S. 
from Madras by rail; pop. (1871) 51,987. It is a very ancient 
city, having been the former capital of the Pandian dynasty of 
Dravidian kings, referred to by Ptolemy. The lofty stone walls 
are now ruinous. The chief buildings arc the great temple of 
Siva, with its colossal porticoes, and tlie pal.sce of Tiruraalei 
Nayakkan (1623-59), which now holds all the administrative 
ulficcs, but is falling into dcc.iy. The manufactures are cotton 
weaving, ami a speciality of turbans with a border of gold lace. 
The district of M., which borders on the Palk .Straits, has much 
level plaiu, and also the mountains of Piilnai, which run up to 
8000 feet; area 9502 sq. miles ; pop. (1S71) 2,266,615. It con¬ 
tains the tract of Gindigul, where the best tobacco in India is 
grown, to be manufactured into Trichmopoly cigars. The crops 
are rice and ragee; the manufactures are woollen blankets, and s^t 
made by evaporation on the sea coast, on which tlie annual duty 
is ;^6o,ooo. 'J'here is some coasting trade. M. was an early 
scene of the activity of Jesuit missionaries, and there are still 
many native Christians. A railway to M. from Trinchinopoiy 
was opened in 1875. 

Mad'vig, Johan Nikolai, a Danish philologist and politi¬ 
cian, born August 7, 1804, at Svancke in liornliolm, enteied the 
University of Copenhagen (1S20), where he took his doctor’s de¬ 
gree (1826), and was appointed Professor of the I.alin lainguagc 
and Literature (1S29). His cailiest woiks, Emendntiones tti 
Ciccronis Libras dc Legibus et Academica (1826), and De Ascanio 
Pediano (1826), attracted much attention, and from this timcM. 
produced a .series of critical works which have had the gieatest 
influence 011 scholarship, particularly m the direction of textual 
criticism. Of these the chief are Ciccronis Oratioms Setccta 
Duodccim (4th ed. 1858) ; Ciccronis Cato Major et Lttlitss; 
Ciccronis de Finibus ISonorum et Malorum hbri v. (2d ed. 1869}, 
with a rich critical and exegetical commentary; Ofiuseula Aca¬ 
demica (1st vol. 1834; 2d 1843); Latinsk Spro^tcre til Skolcbrug 
(1S41, 5th ed. 1870; Eng. trans. by Woods, Oxford, 1851I; 
Grmsk UrdfoiningsUerc (2d ed. 1857; Eng. trans. byT. K. Aniolu). 
From 1848 to 1851 M. was Minister of Religion and Education. 
He enteied the ‘ Landstliing' in 1853, and in 1855 the ' Rigs- 
raad,’ of which he was president till 1863. Of bis political | 
writings, Curiea/stemning(iSSi) and Den NationalePolitikog^dd 
danske Monarchi (1864) had a marked effect on public opinion. 
Throughout this period M. still continued his philological lec¬ 
tures and study, the fruits of which are Emendationes Lmauce 
(i860); Livius (4 vols. 1861-66), in which he was assisted by 
Ussing; and Adversaria Critiea ad Scriptorcs Gracos et Latinos 
(2 vols. 1871-73). 

Masan'der (mod. Bozuk, i.e., ‘great,’ Metnder), a river in Asia 
Minor, 200 miles long, which flows W.S.W. from Mount Aulo- 
crene, in Phrygia, to the zEgean Sea near Miletus. The pro¬ 
verbial windings of the M. made its name a synonym for a tor¬ 
tuous course. 

Meeoe'nas, Oaius Oilmua, a Roman statesman, bom oa 
the 13th April, 73-63 B.C., of an equestrian family, descended 
ftom the royal Lsieumotses of Etruria. He is first mentiwied in 
40, when he helped to bring about a m.arriage between Octa* 
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vianus and Scribonia, and took part in the BKotiationa with 
Antonins that led to the peace of Brundisium. During the war 
«th Antonins he retpained at Rome, entrusted with the care of 
dvil affairs, and effectualljr crushed the plot formed by the 
younger Lepidus. After the battle of Actium (31 B.c.) M. for 
many years enjoyed the highest confidence of his master, and he 
is said to have been his chief adviser in establishing the empire. 
But between 21 and 16, from some unknown cause, an estrange¬ 
ment took place, and Tacitus says that from tliis time till Tiis 
death (B.a 8), M. had only the appearance of the emperor’s 
friendship. With most of the poets and learned men of the 
time he lived on the most intimate terms, and towards Virgil 
(q. v.), Horace (q. v,), and others he was so bountiful, that the 
name of M. as a literary patron has become proverbial. He was 
a wise and faithful minister, and, if over-addicted to ease and 
luxury, found in his enjoyment of these a security that Augustus, 
equally with Julius Csesar, would have denied to a man of higher 
ambition and a more * lean and hungry look.' 

Uselar, Lake (anc. Logrin), a beautiful lake in the S.E. of 
Sweden, surrounded by the provinces of Upland, Vestmanland, 
and Scidetmanland. Greatest length from E. to W. 79 miles; 
area, 761 sq. miles (of which 478 aie water, the rest made up by 
1260 islands of various sizes); greatest depth, 170 feet (mean 
depth, 85). M. receives a large number of small streams, 
which, with the Stromsholm and Hjelmaie canals, afford com¬ 
munication with the interior of the country. Its level is 2 feet 
above the Baltic, with wliitb. besides its natural outlets Norr- 
Strom and Soderstrom, It is connected by the Sddcrtelge Canal. 
On the shores and islands of M. arc 9 towns, 200 castles, and a 
very large number of villas. 

I UaeB'triclit Beds form a local deposit at Maastricht in 
I Holland, which occupies a position intermediate to the highest 
I English Chalk formations and the lowest Tertiary. They con- 
i sist of r. yellowish limestone, and aliound in corals, bryozoa, 

I fotaminifeia, echinoderms, and lamellibronchs, and the remains 
I of the Mososattrus, a large reptile. 

j Maffu'i, Fruncesoo Scipione, Marcbese, an Italian 
' 'iam i'’st, 1 'in .St Verona 1st June 1675, studied at the Jesuit 
I c'jUc;'' of T’a'.i.a, and served through the War of the Spanish 
C’lCces'ion. Devoting himself to letters, he founded the (jior- 
nnk li Ijctterali d'Italia (1710), and by his tragedy Merope 
(1713', and comedy Zo Crmncwra (1730), as well as by sundry 
wo'ks upon the dramatic art, won a high reputation, and ex¬ 
ercised a healthful influence on the Italian stage. He visited 
I'i.incc (1732), England (1736), Holland, and Germany, and 
died at his native place llth February 1755. The complete 
edition of his works (18 vols. Veil. 1790) includes treatises on 
theology, archaeology, and liteiary subjects generally. 

Haf'ra, a town of rorliigal, in Estremadura, 18 miles N.W. 
of Lisbon, and celebrated for the immense, finely decorated 
building which Jo.^o V. erected here in 1717-31, and which 
comprises a royal palace, with 866 rooms ; a cathedral, 186 by 
135 feet, surmounted by a splendid dome; and a monastery, 
with 300 vaulted cells. The whole is of white Carrara marble, 
and stands in the midst of beautiful gardens. 

Hagadox'a, or Iffakadish'u, a town on the E. Coast of 
Africa, belongs to the Imaum of Muscat, and has some trade 
in slaves, ivory, gum, spices, &c. Founded by the Arabs in 
924, it was formerly a gicat trading place. Pop. 5000. 

lEag'azine (Arab. makhsaH, ‘storehouse’} is a name 
especially given to a stoiing-place for gunpowder. The military 
M. is bomb-proof, and is usually covered with earth, having the 
entrance protected by heavy traverses. On shipboard the M. is 
go placed in the hoM that it may be instantly flooded in case of 
fire. The name is also applied to a literary periodical on account 
of its ‘ stores ’ of varied knowledge. 

Kl^dala, a town of Abyssinia, on a branch of the Blue 
Nile, in a mountain region, 9000 feet above the sea, and 120 
miles S.E. of Gondar. It was taken and destroyed by the 
English 13th April 1868. (See Abyssinia.) General Napier, 
• comirumder-in-chief of the English expedition, was created Baron 
of Magdala. 

XEajgdalen OoUeM (pron. Maudlin), Oxford, was founded 
ia 1455 by William of Waj^ete, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
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•Hig;h Chancellor England, for a president, forty fellows, thirty 
scholars (called demies), a schoolmaster, usher, four cliaplains, 
a steward, organist, eight clerks, and sixteen choristers. By 17 
and 18 Viet. c. 81, ten fellowships were suppressed, the re¬ 
mainder thrown open ; the demyships were increased to forty, 
each of an annual value of ^^95; and twenty exhibitions and 
four Waynilete professorships were established. With its noble 
tower, exquisite chapel, cloisters, and hall, M. C., standing on 
the banks of the Cherwell, and surrounded by the Magdalen 
water-meadows, is the most beautiful of all the Oxford cmleges. 
It presents to 41 livings, and in 1876 had 199 members of Con¬ 
vocation, loi undergraduates, and 389 members on the books.,. 

Magdalen. Hall, now Hertford Oollege, Oxford. In 
12S2 Elias de Hertford founded llcrlfcrd, llert, or Hart Hall, 
which, raised to a college in 1740 by Dr. Richard Newton, the 
then principal, was dissolved in 1803, owing to want of funds, 
but in 1816 was incorporated with M. H. 'I'he latter, founded 
by Bishop Waynflete as an appendage to Magdalen College, and 
an independent hall since 1602, was itself dissolved in TS74, and 
its principal and scholars, with certain fellows, incorporated as 
Hertford College, which consists of a principal, 1$ ieilows, and 
28 scholars, presents to to livings, and in 1876 had 193 members 
of Convocation, 69 undergraduates, and 312 members on the 
books. 

Mag'dalen Islands, a group of eleven islets in the Gulf of 
St. lawrence, 55 miles N.W. of Cape Breton Island, and 8$ 
S.W. of Newfoundland. Area, 125 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 
3172. Grindstone, Allriglit, and ^Amherst are the largest. 
Fish, oil, and gypsum arc exported. 

Magdale'na, a river of R. America, rises in the Cordilleras 
of Ecuador, flows N. through Colombia, and enters the Carib¬ 
bean Sea, after a course of 900 miles. It is full of cataracts as 
far .as Honda, 540 miles from the mouth, where it becomes navi¬ 
gable. It is the chief means of communication with Bogota (q. v.). 

Magdalene’, Ma^, is so called from Magdala, the city she 
belonged to, and to distinguish her from the other Maries men¬ 
tioned in the Gospels. She is first mentioned as being in atten¬ 
dance on Christ, along with certain other a omen, after she had 
had seven devils cast out of her (Luke viii. 2), then as standing 
with other women near the cross at the crucifixion (John xix. 25), 
ami lastly as the fust to wh ni Christ appeared aher his resur¬ 
rection (Mark xvi. 9: Luke xiiv. 10; John xx. I, 14; but cf. Matt, 
xxviii. 9). From the gratuitous assumption tliat M. M. wa.4 the 
same as the Mary mentioned in Luke vd. 36-50, there has been 
a prevalent notion that previously to her association with Christ 
she was an unchaste woman, and this is the character in which 
she has always iieen rep'esented in art. The same assumption 
appears in the phrase, a ‘ M. asylum.’ 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, founded . (1519) by 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and completed, after 
his attainder, by Thomas Aiidley of Walden (1542), has eight 
open fellow-ships; three open scholarships of £,bo, three of;^40, 
and six of ; and eight exhibitions. This college possesses 
the MS. diary of Samuel Pepys (q. v.), and his valuable collec¬ 
tion of books, known as the Pepysian Library. It presents to 
six livings, and in 1S77 had 126 members of the Senate, 52 
undergraduates, and 216 members un the board. 

Mag'deburg, the capital of the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
76 miles W.S.W. of Berlin, at the junction of four main riulway 
lines, and on the left bank of the Elbe, which is here divided 
into three arms. A fortress of the first rank (since 1866), it is 
also one of the most important commercial towns in N. Germany. 
It consists of the town proper, and of four suburbs, one of whic^ 
Friedrichstadt, lies on the right bank of the Altc Elbe. 'Tlie 
river here encircles an island, which is occupied by the citadel, 
and connected with both banks by bridges. M. has a massive 
Gothic cathedral (1208-1^63, restored 1825-35), wiA a tower 
337 feet high, and containmg the tombs of Otho I. (died 973), 
and his wife, the English Kditha; a church of Our Lady, in 
Romanesque style of the I2th ; a lofty monument of Otho I., 
erected by the municipality soon after his death, and restored 
in 1858; many benevolent institutions, and several military, 
medical, and industrial schools, &c. Fine promenades are the 
Fiirstenwall, on the Elbe, and the Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Garten, 
adjoining the glacis in the S.W. Two miles below M., on the 
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river, are Herrekrog, and Vogelsang, both favourite resorts, 
with beautiful gardens. The manufactures are cottons, woollens, 
beet-sugar, tobacco, chocolate, machinery, leather, gloves, and 
spirits, and there is a large transit trade. Pop. (1875) 122,789. 
M. was founded at the beginning of the 9th c., and cmedy ow^ 
its early prosperity to Otho I., who established a Benedictine 
monasteiy here in 937. In 967 the town was raised to the rank 
of an archiepiscopal see, to which was annexed the primacy of 
Germany. After much contention, it threw off the archiepis¬ 
copal yoke, and towards the end of the 15th c. compelled the 
prelates to reside elsewhere. The Refornmtion was espoused 
as early ns >52^ During the Thirty Years' War, M. resisted 
the attacks of Wallenstein for seven months (1629), but in 1631 
was stormed by Tilly, who slew some 30,000 inhabitants, and 
left only the cathedral and 140 bouses standing. The see, 
which was presided over after the Reformation by three I’ro- 
testant archbishops, was incorporated with the Mark of Bran¬ 
denburg in 1680. M., with a garrison of 23,800 men, surren¬ 
dered ignominiously to the French under Ney, November 8, 
1806. It was restored to Prussia in 1814. See Wolter, Gttchiehle 
der Siadt M. (184$); Hoffmann, Chronik der Utadt M. 
(1843-50), 

XSagdebur^ Centuries was a Church history published 
at Basel (1559-74), and so called because it was divided into 
centuries, and was begun at Magdeburg, by M. Flacins (1552), 
who was assisted byj. Wigaiid, M. Judex, B. Faber, A. Cor- 
vinus, T. Holthuters, and others. The writers, who got the 
name of M. Centuriators, were Protestants, whose object was to 
demonstrate that early Church history, when cleared of the 
obscurity and fables with which it had been overlaid by Romish 
writers, was opposed to the doctrines and pretensions of Popery. 
The history was only brought down to the 13th c., and as a 
volume was devoted to each century, the work just extended to 
15 vols. folio. It was in reply to the M. C. that Baronius wrote 
Annales Ecclesiastiei ycAi. fol. Rome, 1588-1607). See 
Dowling’s Introduction to the Critical Study of Ecclesiastkat 
History (Lond. 1838). 

Ua^deburgp Semupherea are two hollow hcmisithercs 
which ht accuratelyJtogether so as to form an air-tight sphere. 
They were invented by Otto von Guericke, of Magdeburg, to 
practically demonstrate the enormous pressure exerted by the 
air, an experiment which he accomplished by exhausting the 
sphere of its contained air, and then trying to puli the hemi¬ 
spheres asunder. 

Magee', William, D.D., born in county Fermanagh, Ireland, 
March 18, 1766, graduated at Dublin University (1785), was 
elected fellow (1788), ordained (1790), and after serving for some 
years as assistant jirofessor of Oriental languages, was raised 
to the chair of mathematics (1806). In 1811 he published his 
Discourses on the Atonement Cj'yi cd. 1841), and the year after 
accroting the livings of Kappapti and Killyleagh, became Dean 
of Cfork (1814), Bishop of Ka_<.ioe (1819), and Archbishop of 
Dublin (1822), where be died, August 18, 1831. A complete 
edition of his works appeared in 1842.—^William Connor M., 
bora at Cork in 1821, entered Trinity College, Dublin 
(1834), became incumbent of the Octagon Chapel, Bath (1850), 
and of Quebec Chapel, London (i860). Rector of Enniskillen 
(1861), Dean of Cork (1864), and shortly afterwards of the 
Chapel Rojral, Dublin, Donellan Lecturer (1865-66), and Bishop 
of Peterborough (1868). He has published numerous sermons, 
but is best known by his speech against the disestablislimcnt of 
the Irish Church (June 14, 1869)., 

Kagall'an, properly ICagralhaena, Fernando de, a 
famous navigator, was born at Oporto about 1470, served in 
the E. Indies under Albuquerque,'experienced niwaidly treat¬ 
ment at the hands of Dom Manuel, entered the service of Karl V. 
in 1517, and undertook to find a western route to the Moluccas. 
With a fleet of five vessels and 234 men, he sailed from Seville, 
August lO) >519. He reached the mouth of the La Plata, Jan¬ 
uary 12, 1520, and entered (October 21) the strait which now 
! bears his name, hut which he called the ‘ Strait of the Eleven 
Thousand Viigins,' Clearing the strait, he discovered the great 
sonthera ocean, which he named the Pacific, on account of the 
traniroilUty of the weather. After many hardships, the fleet, re¬ 
duced to three vessels, reached the Ladrones, March 6, 1521, and 
Tantar, the first discovered of the Philippine-s, on the iSth of 
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the same month. M. was killed on the island of Matan in an 
encounter with natives, April 27, 1521. Only one ship and 
fifteen men returned to Europe, thus completing (September 6, 
1522), for the first time a voyage round the world. See Amoretti's 
Narrative (Milan, iSll), and The First Visage Found the World, 
from the accounts of Picafetla and other contemporary writers, 
by Lord Stanley of Alderley (I-ond., printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1874).' 

BEageUan, Strait of, divides Patagonia from Ticrra del 
Fuego. It is about 300 miles long, and is now regularly navi¬ 
gated by steameis. At the W. entrance there is a Chilian 
colony, which had a pop. of 1140 in 1874. The Strait was 
discovered by Magalhacns in 1520. At a place called Vaqueria, 
Captain Corey discovered three large beds of coal of an average 
thickness of 24 feet (April 1875). See J. G. Kohl's veiy in¬ 
teresting Gesehiehte der Entdeciuugsreisen sur M.’s (Berl. 

1877). 

UCagen'die, Fran^Oia, a French physiologist, was bom at 
Bordeaux, October 15, 1783. In 1821 he began die publication 
of a medical journal, and the same year was elected a member 
of the Academy of Science.s. In 1831 he became Professor of 
Medicine in the College de Fr-mce. He died at Paris, October 
7, 1855. By experimenting on living animals he made many 
important phy.sioIogical discoveries, and is specially known for 
his investigations into the action of poisons and the physiology 
of the nervous system. Of his numerous writing.?, the more 
important are TrA-is £l/meniaire de Physiologic (z vols, 1S16); 
Lcforss sur les Phinom'enes Physiques dc la Vie (4 vols. 1836-38); 
Lcfons sur les Ponctions el les Maladies du Svstime Nervetix (2 vols. 
1839)5 sttd Kecherches Philosofihiques et Cliniques surle Liquide 
Cejihaloracbidten ou CMbro-s^ncU (1842). 

Magen'ta, a town of N. Italy, province of Milan, 20 miles 
E. of Milan city by rail. It lies in a wine-growing district tra¬ 
versed by the Naviglio Grande, and give.s name to one of the 
new coal-tar colours. From its cential position it has been the 
theatre of many battles, of which the last and greatest was that 
in which the Italians and French defeated the Austrians, 4lh 
June 1859, forcing them to evacuate Lombardy. Marshal Mac- 
malion bears the title of Due de M. A monument was erected 
here to Napoleon HI. in 1862. Pop. (1874) 6135. 

BEa'gerd. See Nordcap. 

^aggio're, Lago di (Laf. leteus Verhanus), the second 
largest and most beautiful of the Italian lakes, lies between the 
Swiss canton of Ticino on the N., Iximbardy on the E., and 
Piedmont on the W. It is 67S feet above the sea-lcvel, 37 
miles long by 2-8 broad, and 2S00 feet deep, and is fed by 
the Tosa, Tresa, and Ticino. The northern shore is fringed 
by lofty granite mountains, which, along the eastern side, slope 
gradually down to the level of the plains of Lombardy, and in 
the middle of the lake are the four Burromean Islands. 

a name given to the grubs or larvae of flies or Dip¬ 
terous insects, but applied also to the larvae of other groups of 
insects. e.g., the beetles. They appear in putrefying or decom¬ 
posing substances, and their appearance was held to be a 
proof of spontaneous generation, till Redi of 'Florence, in the 
middle of the lytli c., showed that they proceeded in reality 
from the eggs of the flesh-flies. 

Ka'gi (Gr. magoi, ‘ wise men j' Pchlvi, mag, ‘ priest') 
were originally the priestly caste of the fire-worshipping tribes 
of Western Asia, according; to Herodotus one of the six 
tribes of the Medes, a position apparently analogous to that of 
the Levites among the Jews. Under the Medo-Persian empire, 
after a struggle with the Persian dualism (see Paksee^, the 
Median nature worship maintained its footing, and the M. also 
remained the priestly and learned caste, with unbounded influ¬ 
ence in religious, social, and national aflairs, insomuch that it 
was considered a necessary part of a princely education to bo 
instructed in tlieir peculiar learning. From the nature of theit 
religion their science included astrology, many forms of divina¬ 
tion, interpretation of dreams, and other natural phenomena. 
According to Strabo they practised three forms of divination :_ 

(1) By raising the dead (see Necromancy), (2) cups, and 
(3) by water. Their religion was reformed by Zoroaster (q. v.), and 
the order divided into three classes :—(1) Herbeds (‘learners ’), 

(2) Molicds (‘masters’), (3) DesterMobeds (‘perfect scholars'). 
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In later times the civilised world was overrun with magians or 
maguiant who could predict the future by the language of the 
stars, interpret dreams, cure by charms otherwise incurable dis- 
cMes, &c. But the fall of the liastem monarchies in connection 
with which the M. had_ been maintained had deprived them of 
their authoritative position, and the progress of knowledge and 
the spread of Christianity gradually deprived them of their in- 
fiuence. All 'the arts of divination, &c., gradually fell into dis- 
repute, and magic became a comprehensive name for jugglery 
and tricks of legerdemain. 

Kagio (through the Gr. magos from tlie Pehlvi mogh, ‘a 
priest,’ akin to Susk. mahat. ‘great’) may be termed the 
science of superstition—a philosophy of the Unknown older 
than Von Hartmann’s. It comprehends all forms of Witchcraft 
(q. V.}; the degraded Fetichism (q. v.) of Africa, Shamanism 
(q. V.) of Tartary, and Taouism of China; and the abstruser 
Alchemy (q. v.). Astrology (q, v.), and Divination (q. v.), with 
its modern developments Clairvoyance (q. v,) and Sjiiritualism 
(av.). Its origin is traceable to man’s love of referring all 
effects to some cause known or unknown. Phenomena which 
we now-a-days explain, or think to explain, by attributing them 
to ‘odic’ or ‘psychic force,’ an older generation would have 
ascribed to occult powers—in a word, to M. For what is M. to 
one is science or imposture to another. Hence jugglers, ven- 
triloouists, and charlatans figure side by side with s.igcs and 
self-duped fanatics; and the Marabouts (q. v.) of Algeria, the 
medicine mon of the Red Indians, and the Dr. .‘iladesof civilised 
England, are as truly magicians in the eyes of their believers as 
were ever the Magi (q. v.) of Persia, the adepts of the Cabala 
(q. V.), or the Rosicrucians (q. v.) of the l8th c. Nay, Solomon 
and Alexander, Aristotle and Virgil, Robert Grosseteste and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon and Faust, all these have 
been at one time or another regarded liy the vulgar as professois 
of M.; and placed in the midst of .savages, 'Fyndall or Car¬ 
penter might win, like Houdin, n reputation equal to that of 
Albertus Magnus, Michael Scott, Cornelius Agrippa, Paiacel- 
sus, Van Helmont, Dee, Lilly, Caglinstro, and other masters of 
‘gramniarye.’ The Alexandrian philosophers distinguished be- 
iween the gxi.'tia of demons and the theourgia of good genii, and 
( omi !.ii Agn, p-i divided M. into three kinds :— Natural, pro¬ 
ducing niarvelioiis .•ffV.rts by tiie application of natural agents to 
passive ' biects; nearly identical with judicial astrology; 

anil siff , ./itieur J'/., more powerful than either of the preced¬ 
ing, ba.ieful in iv.s workings, and depending on the co-operation 
of evil spii its. 'i he popular medieval fancy, again, classed all 
M. under the two heads of ISlaci and White. The latter of 
these was not only held to be lawful, countenanced as it was by 
many of the highest ecclesiastics and princes of the times, and 
hallowed by countless religious rites and formularies; but, as 
the foster-mother of chemistty, astronomy, medicine, and a host 
of the arts and sciences, did undoubtedly work on the whole for 
the good of the human race. But if the White were beneficial, 
the Black Art was no less deadly in its results. Believing in 
their own pretensions to supernatural powers, its practisers 
scrupled at no villany in the prosecution of still greater results, 
and the nameless abominations of Giles Je Retz and bis compeers 
account for, if they do not justify, the liorrible persecutions of 
wizards and sorceresses that were acted throughout the 161I1 
and 17th ceiiturie.s. See Symphnrien Champier, Dialogus m 
Magica Arte (Lyon, 1506); Montfaucon Villais, Le Comte de 
Cfliia/ir (Par. 1670); Defoe, System of Magic; Ticdcmann, De 
Artium Magiearum Origine (Marb. 1787); Horst, Zateba biblio- 
thek (6 vols. Mainz, 1820-26), and Von rftr alien und neutn 
Magie Ursprung, Idee, Umfang, und Geschichte (Mainz, 1820); 
Scott, Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft (1830); Godwin, 
Lives of the Necromancers (1830); Ennemoser, Geschichte der 
Magie (Lelps, 1844; Eng. trans. by W. Howitt, 1854); Eliphas 
Levi, Dogme et Nituel de la Haute Magie (2 vols. Par. 18561, the 
work of a firm believer in the reality of M.; Comte de Rcsie, 
Histoire des Sciences Occultes (Par. 1857); I« F. Maury, La 
Magie (Par. l86o); and Michelet, La Sercilre (1862}, 

S io Iiantem is an optical instrument fo. throwing a 
id image of a picture upon a scieen. It coriBist.s of a 
lantern with a horizontal tube inserted in the one side at the 
height of the lamp flame, whose rays are directed tlirough the 
tube by a reflector placed behind. Before entering the tube the 
rays are concentrate by means of a plano-convex lens. They 


then pass through the picture^ which is painted in transparent 
colours upon gloss, and are received by a double convex lens 
set in the further extremity of the tube. The image of the pic¬ 
ture is then brouglit to a focus, and thrown upon a screen 
which is placed at a certain distance. The glass slide must 
be inserted upside down, since the image is inverted when pro¬ 
jected upon the screen. 

Magic Square is an arithmetical curiosity on which the 
oldest writjng in existence is a MS. of the l6th c. (now in the 
Paris Bibliotheque Nationalc), and which has since engaged the 
attention of many eminent mathematicians. It con.sists of a series 
of numbers belonging to an arithmetical progression, so arranged 
in the equal subdivisions of a square that the sum of any column 
or row, horizontal, vertical, or diagonal, is the same. The fol¬ 
lowing are the two simplest, formed of the natural numbers from 
I to 9, and from 1 to 16 inclusive respectively :— 

276 I IS, 14 4 

951 12 6 7 9 

438 8 10 II 5 

13 3 2 16 

The latter has the further property that if quartered, the numbers 
in each quarter, when addet! together, give the same sum 34. 
See Hutton’s Keireations in Mathematical Science (1814). 

Ma'gilus, a singular genus of Gasteropodous Mollusca, repre¬ 
sented liy the M. antiquus, which bores into masses of coral. 
It inhabits tlic Red Sea and Mauritius. In the young state the 
shell is of oiJinaiy form, aud of thin and delicate structure. It 
encloses itself amongst the growing coral, and elongates its 
shell to keep p.ace with the growth of the latter. An ‘ oper¬ 
culum’ closes the mouth of the tube. M. may attain a length 
of 2 or 3 feet. 

Maginn', William, LI,.D., son of a classical teacher, was 
born at Coik, Ireland, nth November 1794, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the early age of ten, and took the degree of 
LL.D. m 1816. During 1818-20 he was a frequent contributor 
to Blachxjood, settled in London in 1823, and rapidly came to 
the front as a brilliant and versatile penman. In 182S he 
joined the staff of the Standard, and was editor of Fraser's 
Magazine, when its pages were constantly irradiated with the 
fla.siies of youthful genius. He died at Walton-on-Thames, 21st 
August 1842. His Homeric Ballads, Shakspeare Papers, and 
critical essays have l>een edited by Dr. R. S. Mackenzie (5 vols. 
New York, 1855 57). M. was one of the gayest, brightest, 
and wiUiest of those reckless litterateurs who half a centuiy 
ago w'orsliipped with equal devotion at the shrines of Apollo and 
Bacchus. 

Magliabec’lii, Antonio, was born at Florence in 1633. 
Bred a mecliaiiic, he gaineil fame as a scholar, became librarian 
to Coitmo III., and lived the life of an eccentric bookworm in the 
strictest seclusion till his death at Florence, 12th July 1714. He 
made little use of his learning, except in publisliing a catalogue 
of Oriental M.S.S. in the Laurentian Library, and editing the 
Hodoeporiion of Ambrosio the Camaldulensian and the De Free- 
stantia Virorum sui Hivi of Benedetto Acculti. His letters 
were published (5 vols. 174S), at Florence, wliere his library 
(30,000 vols.) still remains entire. 

Mag'na CbaFta, ]iroperly Magna Carta, was a ‘ treaty 
of peace ’ between King John and the English people, so called 
on account of its im)>orlance, to distinguish it from the Carta de 
Foresta. It was submitted to and signed liy the king, July 15,1215, 
on the banks of the Thames between Staines and \Vindsor. 
‘Although it is not tlie foundation of English liberty, it 
is the first, the clearest, the must united, and historically 
the most important of all the great enunciations of it; and 
it was a revelation of the possibility of freedom to the 
medieval woild.’ Tlicrc is still a copy of it in the British 
Museum. Tlie central clause of the charter was that which 
enunciated the ptiucqile that ‘no freeman shall be taken or im¬ 
prisoned, or be divested of liis freehold or liberties, or free cus¬ 
toms, or be outlawed, or exiled, or any otherwise destroyed; 
nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon him, but by lawful 
judgment of his jieers, or by the law of the land. We will sell 
to no man, we will not deny or delay to any man justice or right.’ 
It was also provided that royal exactions slioula be repressed, 
inasmuch as ‘ no scutage or aid shall be imposed on our realm 
save by the common council of the realm,’ whilst guardians 
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were restrained from wasting the lands of thrSr wuds; heirs 
were to be married without disparagement, and widows pro* 
tected against the compulsory marriages to which they had 
been sul^ected to the profit of the crown. Nor were the 
benefits of M. C. confined to the rich. What was granted to the 
tenants-in-chief in the way of immunity from the exactions of 
the crown, was granted to the under-tenants in their relation to 
superiors. And the towns were confirmed in their privileges of 
regulating trade, dispensing justice, and of deliberating upon 
their own affairs. So often did monarchs try to evade these 
conditions that there are on record thirty-eight ratifications of 
the M. C. See Thompson’s Essay an M. C., and Profc.ssor 
Stubbs’ Seluted Charters (1874). 

Magana Ghrse'cia, the Roman translation of the name {He 
Megali JJetlas) given by the Greeks to their group of colonies in 
Southern Italy. I'he term does not seem to have been used 
with much strictness of application. Sometimes it denotes only 
the cities on the Tarcntine Gulf, at other times it excludes those 
N. of the Bruttian Peninsula; but it is more generally extended 
to all the Hellenic settlements on the Italian mainland from 
Cumse southwards. Whether the Hellenic cities of Sicily were 
ever included under the appellation is more than doubtful. The 
name had no territorial meaning, though it is certain that in 
some instances the colonists acquired not only rule over the native 
Italian tribes, but also the possession of land. It was employed 
rather in an ethnical than a. geographical sense. Wherever the 
Hellenes went they carried Hellas with them, and in Itaiy their 
cities were so numerous and became so rich and powerful that 
the name M. G. was hardly hyperbolical. The earliest settle¬ 
ment is believed to have been Cumse (q. v.}, but the exact date 
is not known. Omitting the Sicilian cities, the next in order 
were the Achasan settlements of Sybaris (q. v.) and Croton 
(q. V.), followed by the Spartan settlement of Tareiitum (q. v.), 
and the Locrian settlement of Locri Epizephyrii, all within the 
last twenty years of the 8th c. B.c. Most of the cities, however, 
on the Tyrrhene and Ionian Seas wen not colonies direct from 
Hellas, but from the first Hellenic settlements in Southern Italy. 
Such were Posidonia, LaUs, Scidrus founded by SybarU; Terina, 
and Caulonia, by Croton ; Ilipponium and Medma by Locri, &c. 
The golden time of the cities of M. G. was from about 710 to 
510 B.C., though Tarentum flourished down to its capture by the 
Romans in aoqB-C., andtheimportantcitiesofThuriiandHeraclea 
were not founded till 443 and 432 B.C respectively. The causes 
of their decline were mutual jealousies with their accompaniments 
of bloody strife, the rise of the Syracusan power in the South, 
and of the Samnite power in the North. Rome deliberately 
allowed them to perish from political motives, Rhegium, Posi¬ 
donia (Paestiim), and Bnindusium alone maintaining their pros- 
perity. In the days of Cicero, M. G. was ‘ wiped out ’ (lie/eia). 

Uagne'aium (symbol Mg; atomic weight la), is usually 
grouped with the metals of the atkaline earths—barium, strontium, 
and calcium, but many of its 'toperties resemble more nearly 
those of line. It occurs in nature as a constituent of various 
minerals, which have as a rule a peculiar soapy feel. The metal, 
which is best obtained by fu.sing chloride of M. with sodium, is 
brilliant white in colour, resembling silver. It is more ductile 
and malleable than zinc, fuses below a red heat, and may be 
distilled. Unlike the other metals of the alkaline earths it is 
practicaliy unacted upon by cold water, and only slowly oxidised 
by boiling water. In the presence of acids, however, oxidation 
takes place rapidly. A M. wiie when heated in a flame takes 
fire and bums with an intense white light, which has been used 
for photographic purposes at night. It forms only one oxide 
(Mg O), corresponding in composition to the other alkaline 
earths, and generally known by the name of calcined magnesia 
from its formation by calcination of the carbonate. It is much 
feebler as a base thsm baryta, strontia, or lime, combining with 
water without evolution of heat. Its hydrate is very slightly 
alkaline, and is easily decomposed by heat. Calcined magnesia 
when mixed with water forms in time a hard compact mass like 
plaster of Paris, and may be used for similar purposes. The 
carbonate occurs in the mineral kingdom as Mapusite, and os a 
constituent of magnesian limestone or Dolomite. It is the latter 
mineral that forms the chief source of our magnesian compounds. 
By calcining Dolomite to remove the carbonic add, and then 
washing to remove part of the lime, a residue of lime and mag¬ 



nesia is left, which by treatmpnt with sulphuric acid is converted 
into a mixture of the sulphat^ From this the eulfhate of mag¬ 
nesia maybe readily dissolved and repredpitated by evaporation 
as prismatic crystals having the composition MgOSO|. 7 H| 0 . 
The chief source of the sulphate, or E^om saltu it is commonly 
termed, from its former occurrence in certain springs near Epsom 
in Surrey, is however the mother liquor left after evaporating 
sea water during the manufacture of common sait (See Efsom 
Salts.) Chloride of M. (MgClj) is important as the source of 
the metal. It is obtained by evapomting a solution of hydro¬ 
chloric add neutralised by magnesia or the carbonate. To pre¬ 
vent the chloride being decomposed by water at the close of the 
process, hydrochlorate of ammonia is added, and the double 
chloride of M. and ammonium formed. From this the lattu 
may be driven off by, fusing. M. is one of the few metals whim 
unite directly with nitrogen at a high temperature to form a 
nitride. The nitride of M. (NjMg,) gives rise to magnesia and 
ammonia when treated with water. Compounds of M. are met 
with in many minerHs. Periclase and brucite contain the oxide; 
guanite and slruvite the phosphate (which also enters into the 
composition of bones); boiacite the borate; serpentine and 
olivine the silicate; and (learl spar the carbonate, forming a 
crystallised compound with the carbonate of lime. 

Medicinal Properties and Preparations of M. The compounds ; 
of magnesium, employed in medicine, are magnesia and its car- | 
bonates, its sulphate and citrate. Magnesia is employed as an > 
antacid, laxative, and antilithic; and is prescribed in cases of 
dyspepsia, acidity, gout, and various complaints attended with 
aciaity and constipation. It is an excellent and mild purgative 
for children. Carbonate of magnesia is prepared under two ; 
forms—the heavy and the light. Heavy carbonate of mag- i 
nesia acts in the same manner as magnesia, and from it liquor ' 
magnesia carhonatis, or fluid magnesia is prepared. Citrate of \ 
magnesia, the French limonade purgatif, is prepared from the i 
carbonate of magnesia, citric acid, syrup of lemons, bicarbonate j 
of potash, and •water. The sulphate of magnesia is the same | 
as Epsom Salts (q. v.), 

Uag'netism. If a bar of .soft iron be held in a certain defi¬ 
nite direction with reference to the earth, and be hammered, 
twisted, or filed, it will be found upon trial to have acquired the 
property of attracting and lifting small fragments of iron or steel 
The bar has become a magnet; and the influence which im¬ 
parts this property to iron is called M. There are other and 
better methods of making magnets than that indicated above. 
These will be described later. Before discussing the fundamen¬ 
tal experiments upon which the theory of M. is based, however, \ 
it is advisable to notice as a preliminary that the same attractive 
power is possessed by a native ore of iron, called magnetin, 
magnetic iron ore, or loadstone. It is said to have been found 
in great abundance near Magnesia in Lydia, from which the 
name (Gr. magnes) was probably derived. The attractive force 
exerted by a long thin magnetised bar is greatest at the extrem¬ 
ities of the bar, and vanishes towards the middle. This is readily 
shown by simply plunging a bar magnet into a heap of iron- 
filings, which on the withdrawing of the magnet will fix tliem- 
selves in clusters only at or near the extremities. If suspended 
so as to permit of free motion in a horizontal plane, the magnet 
will always tend to set itself in a definite azimuth, and if dis¬ 
turbed from this azimuth will oscillate about it. For ordinary 
latitudes the general direction of position taken up is north and 
south, so that the one extremi^, called the north pole, points 
north, and the other, called the south pole, points south. Every 
magnet has this directive property. If a second magnet be 
brought near the suspended one, the latter is drawn out of Jts 
original position of equilibrium and takes up a new position 
relatively to the other magnet. By experiment it is found that 
if the north pole of the second magnet be brought near the north 
pole of the suspended m^et, the latter is repelled and tte 
south pole attracted. This is precisely the same law which 
holds in statical electricity— Hie repels like, and like attracts 
unlike. It warrants us also in treating of M. mathematically, 
to speak of the one pole as positive and the other as negative. 

If two freely and horizontally suspended magnets be placed near 
one another in the same plane, they will tend to set themselves ’ 
so that the nearer ends ate opposite poles—os also the further 
ends. We have seen that a si^le magnet, uninfluenced by 
other magnets, tends to set itself in a north and south direction; 
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and tbii would indicate that thj earth itself is a grtat magnet, 
wh^ poles aie Situated near the geographical poles of the eai;fh. 
Strictly speaking, then, what is commonly called the north pole 
of a majraet should be called the south, since it is attracted by 
the north magnetic pole of the earth; and such was tlie nomen- 
^tiM origin^iy suggested by Gilbert (q. 7.) in 1600, who was 
the first to discuss scientifically the. fundamental phenomena 
of the polarity of magnets.^ From these experiments we conclude 
that every magnet (including the earth) has two dissimilar poles, 
and that like poles repel each other, and unlike poles attract. 
Further, the poles of a magnet are equal in intensity of magne¬ 
tisation—i.e., the one will attract a third pole with the same 
force that the other repels it Hence, mathematically, we may 
express the strength of the one pole by + m, and of the other 
— m. It is impossible to isolate one magnetic pole from the 
other; if a magnet be cut in two, the halves present the same 
polarity that the whole did originally. Into however many 
fragments a magnet may be broken, indeed, each little piece is 
in itself a perfect magnet. The force with which two poles 
attract or repel each other was found by Coulomb by means of 
the Torsion Balance to be proportional directly to the product 
of the intensities, and inversely to the square of the distance 
separating them. Hence, defining n unit magnetic pole as a 
pole which exerts unit force at unit distance on another equal 
pole, and representing the intensities of the two poles by nt and 
m', and their distance from one another by r, the force between 

I them is F -- --pp, Wlien m and m’ are of different signs, 

I the forte is attractive, and tends to diminish the di.stancc Iictwetn 
I the pole.s; when m and m' are of the same sign, the force is 
, repulsive, and tends to increase tin's distance. The above for- 
I mula is identical with the one which holds for gravitation ; and 
■ consequently all the theorems proved by Newton for the law of 
the inverse square hold in the theory of M. Further, the fol¬ 
lowing propositions regarding the potential may be assumed. 
The potential at a point distant r from a magnetic pole of in- 
. . 

tensity m is and represents the work done on or by a unit 

pole cairied bom this point to an infinite distance. Taking the 
unitpo'c,r pc ^vc, ihe work will be done on the unit pole 

wtir’n — is negative, since there is resistance to be ovei come, 

I and by 'he unit pole when — is positive The force at the 

point ill any given direction is equal to the rate of change 
of potential in that direction. The idea of potential im|)lies 
(see ELEcTSltiTY) action through a medium. Of the tnie 
nature of the action we have no clear conception; but it.s 
effect is to modify the region immediately surrounding a mag- 
j net, inducing in it a state of strain, and constituting what is 
termed a magnetic field. The existence of a magnetic field is 
not necessarily dependent upon the presence of a magnet—the 
same state of things may be produced, as will lie shown later, 
by electric currents. Consequently it is more proper to regard 
the magnetic field and not the magnet as the direct cause of the 
various magnetic phenomena. This was the great step taken 
; by Faraday in his investigations. He conceived lines of force to 
I emanate in all directions from the poles of a magnet; and the 
! direction of the line of force at a given point is tlie direction of 
I greatest rate of change of potential. Hence the eqnipotential 
; surfaces are everywhere perpendicular to the lines of foice. The 
equipotential surfaces due to a single magnetic pole are therefore 
spheres, since the lines of force are straight lines diverging in all 
dictions from the pole. Practically, however, such an arrange¬ 
ment cannot be realised, on account of the impossibility of 
isolating a single pole. The lines of force due to a single bar 
magnet are curved, and run from pole to pole—in other words 
from the place of highest potential to the place of lowest. 
According to convention, the N. pole of a magnet is regarded as 
the positive pole, so that the direction eff a line of fotce at any 
point is the direction in which a positive unit pole would be 
urged by the magnetic forces. In a uniform magnetic field the 
• lines of force and therefore the equipotential surfaces are parallel 
I Such a state of things can only be produced by particular com¬ 
binations of magnets, but it may ^ assumed to exist in small 
portions of space at a great distance from the pole producing 
the state. Thus the magnetic field due to the earth’s M. at any 


place in ordinaiy latitudes may be taken as uniform. The 
direction of the lines of force is shown by what is called the 
Dip^ng Needle (q. v.). All magnets tend to set themselves in 
a particular vertical plane, which intersects the earth’s surface 
in what is called the magnetic meridian —this property is sliown I 
by the ordinary compass needle. If a magnetised needle be ' 
suspended from its centre of gravity, however, it tends also to 
set itself at a certain inclinalion from the horizontal, called the 
dip. This dip gives the true direction in wliich tlie lines of force 
due to tile earth’s M. act. It varies in value from o* near the 
equator to 90' at the magnetic poles. (See Terrestrial M.) 
The direction of dip is the direction in which the bar of soft 
iron must he held so as to be magnetised in the manner indicated 
in the opening sentence of the present article; and the discussion 
of this point introduces the vast subject of magnetic induction. 

If a piece of soft iron, not originally magnetised, is brought 
near a magnetic pole, it immediately acquires the polarity pecu¬ 
liar to It magnet. Tliis is the primary phenomenon of induction. 

An ordinaiy iton nail, attached by its one extremity to the N. 
pole of a magnet, has its other extremity at once magnetised so 
as to act also as a N. pole. A second nail may then be attached 
to the free end of the (ii'st, and so on, until a chain of nails set 
end to end is obtained Iianging from the pole of the magnet, 
llie chain may be formed into an arc, by simply bringing the 
last member, whose free extremity is of course a N. pole, into 
contact with the S. pole of the magnet, to wliich it will at once 
adlicre strongly. This phcnomcnou of magnetic induction is at 
first sight closely analogous to electric induction, and originally 
it was explained upon tlic same hypothesis of two fluids which 
attracted each other, while each rc])clled itself. Upon this hypo- 
tliesis unmagnetised matter was neutral, because of the complete 
intermingling of tlie two fluids, whereas in a magnet the fluids 
had been separated, the one kind collecting at the one extremity, 
the otiicr kind at the other. On the ajiproach of the one end of 
a magnet to a piece of soft iron the fluids in the latter were 
separated, the kind different from that in the contiguous pole 
being attracted, the same kind being repelled. Tins hypothesis, 
however, is untenable in tlie light of the well-known and already- 
mentioned phenomenon tliat tlie fingments of a lirokcn magnet 
are in themselves perfect magnets. Toisson, it is true, obviated 
this difficulty by supposing the separation of fluids to take place 
not in the general mas.., of the magnet, but in llie individual par¬ 
ticles which make u]> the magnet. His theniy, however, lends 
to the result, which can hardly be physically true, that the space 
occu]iicd by tlie molecules bears to the avhole vc.ume of the mag¬ 
net the ratio 134:135. Weber's theory differs fioin Poisson’s in 
.assuming that tlie molecules of iron arc permanently m.agnetised, 
that in noii-magncliscd iri.n these molecules are set indifferently 
in all directions, but wliei. iilnccd in a magnetic field they turn 
or tend to tiiin in one direction, so that tlie whole magnet ac- 
ipiires polarity. Tins tiieory implies a maximum intensity of 
magnetisation, which is reached when ail tlie partiples are set 
parallel to each oilier. Experiments by Joule, Muller, and mote 
especially by Beetz, furnish complete evidence as to the existence 
of this limit. The last-named physicist, by electrolytic deposi¬ 
tion of iron in a strong magnetic field, obtained a filament of 
iron wliose magnetic viomcnt (the product of the length into the 
strength of tlie positive pule) was haiilly iiicieased by the action 
of a powerful magnetic force acting in tlie same direction. A 
magnetising force in the reverse diicctioii reduced the filament 
to the condition of ordinarily magnetised iron. Weber’s hypo- 
tliesis is thus in perfect accordance with experiment. The angle 
through which the molecules are turned, and therefore the re¬ 
sulting magnetisation of the bar, depend upon the strength of 
the magnetic field, and if the magnetising force exceeds a certain 
limit, experiment shows that after removal of the force a certain 
residual magnetisation remains, and the soft iron liar is perman¬ 
ently magnetised. I'hc molecules have ae((uired a permanent 
set, and have not returned to their original relative positions. 

If, instead of a soft iron b.ir, a steel bar be used, the inductive 
effect is very much smaller, but the residual magnetisation is 
greater in proportion to the magnetisation produced when the 
magnetising force is present. It would appear, then, that the 
molecules of steel are more difficult to rearrange; but, once 
movetl, they have a much feebler tendency to return to their 
original positions. 

Under Electricity, CErsted's discovery of the effect of a 
current upon a magnet in its vicinity—the fundamental fact of 
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electro-magnetism—is discussed. The properties of soltnoids or 
helices of conducting wire are shown to be precisely analogous 
to the properties of bar magnets. Every electric current, 
inde^, forms in the region around it lines of magnetic force. 
Wlierever a current is, there is a magnetic field. Conceive an 
indefinitely long vertical straight wire carrying an electric 
current, and suppose a person so to set himself in the position 
of the wire that the current flows from his head to his feet; 
then a freely suspended magnet would under the action of the 
current turn so that the N. pole would point to his right hand. 
The lines of magnetic force are concentric circles, which have 
their common centre coincident with the wire, and which lie in 
planes perpendicular to the wire; the equipotential surfaces are 
therefore planes containing the straight wire. Amptre and 
Weber have shown that the magnetic action of a small plane 
circuit at distances great compared to the dimensions of the 
circuit is the same as that of a magnet whose axis is perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of the circuit, and whose magnetic moment 
is equal to the strength of tlie current multiplied by the area of 
the circuit. If the circuit be the boundary of a surface, and if 
for this surface a magnetic shell of the same intensity as the 
current be substituted, the magnetic action of the shell upon 
distant points is the same as the action of the current. A person 
standing on the positive side of this .sheli, that which corresponds 
to the N. pole of a magnet, would have the current in front of 
him flowing from right to left. The action of a current of 
intensity i of any form and size, at an external point |(P) may 
be studied by taking the circuit as the boundary of a surface 
(S), and breaking up this surface into a number of elementary 
quadrangular elements, small compared to the radius of curva¬ 
ture of the surface and to their distance from P, by two series of 
lines crossing each other. Round each element let a current of 
intensity i flow. Then at any common line of separation there 
will be equal currents flowing in opposite directions, whose 
magnetic effect is nil; and therefore the total effect of the 
elementary circuits is equivalent to that of the original circuit. 
Substitute for each small circuit-compassed area, a magnetic 
shell of intensity i; and the result will be a whole magnetic 
shell of intensity i coinciding with the surface S having the 
same magnetic action at P as the original circuit. The 
form of the surface S being quite arbitiary, the above shows 
that the action of a magnetic shell at an external point de¬ 
pends only on its magnetic intensity and the form of its edge, 
being quite independent of the form of the shell itself. The 
action of an electric circuit upon a magnetic system in its 
neighbourhood may therefore be deduced funn the action ol a 
magnetic shell, having the circuit for its boundary, on the same 
—^provided that the magnetic shell posses through no part of the 
magnetic system. And hence, the action of the system upon the 
circuit may be deduced from its action upon the shell. Conse¬ 
quently, the mutual action of two circuits may be de<luced from 
the mutual,act ion of two shells which have these circuits as their 
boundaries, and which have their magnetic intensities ertual to 
the res]>eclive cinrent intensit-es. I^enz's Law of tlie induction 
of electric currents (see E) ’.xTltiCi'n') holds then for more 
purely magnetic jdienomenn. In other words, the motion of a 
magnet in the vicinity of a closed circuit should induce in it a 
current, whose mechanical action upon the magnet tends to stop 
its motion. Tliis was experimentally discovered by Faraday, 
and Iras since been proved iw both 'I'homson and Helmholtz to 
be a necessary deduction fiom CErsled's discovery taken in con¬ 
nection with the principle ol the conservation of energy. It is 
the fundamental experiment, unon which magneto-electricity is 
based, and upon which the construction of magneto-electric 
macliines depend. 

The magnetic action of electric currents is taken advantage of 
in the manufacture of magnets. If a steel or hard iron bar be 
made the core of a coil or helix of wire through which a power¬ 
ful current is passed, the bar is permanently magnet i.scd. A soft 
iron core is magnetised only temporarily, and loses its power ns 
soon as the current stops. Tills property which soft iron pos- 
se.sses of readily acquiring and losing its magnetism on make and 
break of the current is widely taken advantage of in the construc¬ 
tion of electric belts, induction coils, and other electro-magnetic 
machines. The magnetic action of electric currents further 
suggested to Ampire bis theory of magnetism. He conceived 
a bar-magnet to owe its magnetism to electric currents revolving 
round it. This conception may be advantageously applied to ; 
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Weber’s theory of m^etism, and the permanent magnetiation 
of the molecules may be lookra upon as in reality due to electric 
currents flowing round each. Upon this theory, then, tlie true 
seat of magnetic action is in the region surrounding the magnet 
and not in the magnet itaif. llie ame is indiated by Faa- 
day’s wonderful researches in the magnetism of bodies—re¬ 
searches which extended to other bodies than iron with similar 
magnetic properties. The metal nickel had long ^en known to 
behave like iron, and the repulsion of bismuth mid antimony by 
a magnetic pole had also for some time afforded grounds for 
specuhition os to the true nature of M. ; but it remained for 
Faraday to show that all bodies, solid, liquid, or gaseous, are 
either parama,^netie like iron and nickel, or dtamagnetic like bis¬ 
muth and antimony. See Diamagnetic. 

_ If the conductor moving relatively to a magnet be a closed 
circuit, a current of considerable intensity may be induced 
in it, the direction of which depends upon tlie direction of 
motion of the nearest pole relatively to the circuit. Machines 
constructed with a view to the generation of currents by this 
means are called magneto-electric machines. The first machine 
of this kind was constructed in 1833 by a Frenchman, FixiL 
He made a U-shaped magnet rotate round a venical and longi¬ 
tudinal axis beneath two fixed coils, in which the currents were 
induced and utilised. Saxton and Clarke improved upon this 
arrangement by making the coils rotate instead of the heavier 
magnet. In Clark’s machine the U-shaped magnet is inverted 
and set vertically, and near its lower extremity the two coils, 
with soft iron cores, are made to rotate rapidly round a horizontal 
axis, whicli passes between the permanent poles. The two iron 
cores are joined by iron at the back— i.e., at the ends furthest 
from the horse-shoe magnet. The wires forming the coils are 
united so as to make one single wire, whose free extremities are 
attached to a commutator, by means of wliicli the current may 
be allowed to pass or be broken at will. Each coil passes once 
in front of each pole during each revolution. The magnetisation 
of each core is tlieiefore constantly varying in intensity, and suf¬ 
fering constant reversion, so that two equal and opposite currents 
are induced in e.ach coil at each revolution. At any instant the 
current in the one coil is nght-handed, while that in the other 
is left-handed ; but the coils are so joined that the currents are 
added to one another, and by an arrangement of contact pieces on 
the axis the direction oi the ultimate current in the external circuit 
is kept constant. The currents produced by Clarke’s machine are 
of Eufiicient intensity to decompose water, fuse a thin wire, or 
magnetise an electro-magnet; but for greater effects the machine 
would require to be made of inconvenient dimensions. By using 
a niimlier of coils, and a corresponding series of magnets, a 
more powerful arrangement may be obtained. Such, for in¬ 
stance, is the machine constructed by Nollet of Bruxelles, which 
has been successfully used in the lighting of lighthouses. Far 
more powerful in their effects, however, are the inventions of 
Siemens, Wheatstone, Wilde, and Ladd. Tlie current induced 
by the permanent magnet is used in exciting an electro-magnet 
wliich is then employed in inducing a second current, which is as 
much stronger than the original current as the electro-magnet is 
stronger than the permanent magnet. Siemens and Wheatstone 
converted the permanent magnet itself into the electro-magnet by 
sending the induced current round it. I’hese machines can pro¬ 
duce currents capable of fusing an iron rod an inch in diameter 
and a foot long. Great improvements have recently been 
effected by Gramme; and a Gramme machine, worked by a gas- 
engine, is now recognised as the most economical means for 
producing an electric light. Graham Bell's telephone must also 
be regarded as a magneto-electric machine. It consists essen¬ 
tially of a permanent magnet, a closed coil and circuit, and a 
vibrating iron disk. This disk being in a magnetic field is of 
course magnetised, and any motion of the ilisk^must induce in 
the coil a current which flows through the whofe circuit. The 
vibratory motion produced in the disk by articulation of sounds 
results in the generation of rapidly alternating currents in the 
circuit; and these currents carried round the coil of a second 
similar instrument produce variations in the magnetic field 
there which set its disk into vibrations, similar in every respect 
to the vibrations of the first disk. These vibrations are then 
transmitted to the air as sounds, which ore an exact repiodnc- 
tion of the original sounds. By this means words have been 
transmitted through connderable lengths of wire. For standard 
works see article Slectkicity. 
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Hapitf'ioat ii the name given to the song of the Viivin 
Maty recorded I«ke i. 46-55, which in the Vulgate begins M. 
anima mta Deminum, and which is sung at evening service in 
the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Anglican Churches. Tlie 
first mention of it, according to Bingham (Eecl. Ants.), is about 
506, when it was ordered to be sung in the French churches at 
morning service. 

Hagno'lis is named by Linnaeus after Dr. Pierre Magnol. 
The itatural order Magnoliacea, having M. for its represen¬ 
tative genus, consists of some seventy species of splendid 
trees or shrubs. The genus M. is found abundantly in the 
S. United States, and is also met with in various parts of 
Asia. M. grandijlora, a native of Carolina, forms a most con¬ 
spicuous object in the landscape, attaining sometimes a height 
of 30 feet, and bearing a profusion of Sagrant flowers of a milky- 
white colour 6 to 8 inches in diameter, in contrast to evergreen 
shining elliptical leaves that measure 9 inches long. Its noble 
apjiearance has led to its introduction into British gardens, 
where, however, it is usually trained against a wall. M. con- 
sficua, from China, has also been introduced into cultivation 
since 1789 ; its large lily-like flowers, which expand in spring 
before the leaves are developed, and are prorluced in large quan¬ 
tity, render the tree at a distance one compact sheet of white. 
M, purpurea, a Japanese species, has fragrant flowers, the outer 
portions of whicli are purple and the inner white. It too stands 
open-air cultivation in S. Kiiglaiid. Another handsome species 
is M. Cam_ 'ie!Ui, a native of Sikkim, and Af. macrcphylla, be¬ 
longing to the United States, is described as attaining a height 
ol 40 feet, with leaves more than 3 feet long, whilst.its flowers 
attain a diameter of 12 inches. Most of the species possess aro¬ 
matic tonic properties sufficient to lead to their einiiloyment in 
fevers and rheumatism M, glauer is known in America as 
‘ Swamp Sassafras,’ from its ordinary place of growth, and the 
similanty of its properties to real sassafras. For other notable 
ptaiii'. 1 clonging to ATagnoUacea see Star Anisk, Tulit-Tkee, 
and Winter’s Bark. 

Magnus or Mag'ni, Johannes, a Swedish historian, bom 
?* Linkjpiiig, tqth March 1488, studied at Louvain and Koln, 
and in I ':?3 w.is appointed Archbishop of Upsala, with the con¬ 
sent 01 (,'.;..'rf \ .1:1a. Ilis opposition to the Refomiation led 
to his iinprisonu!'--nt for a short time in 1526, after which he 
visited . . .sia, 1 ‘olaud, Germany, and afterwards Italy, where 
he dicQ ill Rome, 22d March 1544. During his exile he wrote a 
Hisiertu metropolitanee Rcclesia l^sa/ensis (Home, i 5 S 7 “ 6 o) ttud 
Histaria de ommlnu Cothorum Sueanumque Regibus (1554);— 
Olaus M., brother of the above, born 14^, after holding 
various posts in the Swedish diplomatic service, accompanied 
his brother into exile as his secretary, and was after his death 
appointed titular Archbishop of Upsala, yet remained at Rome, 
where he died in 1558. He edited his brother’s works, and 
himself wrote a comprehensive Historia de Centibiis septentrion- 
alibus earumque diversis Stalibus (Rome, ISSS 5 Eng. trans. 
Lond. 1658), which was long the main source of knowledge of 
Sweden and the Swedes available to other nations. 

Mag'nusen, Finn, the name by which is best known Finnur 
Magnusson, who was born 27th August 1781, at Skalholt, in 
Iceland, and in 1815 was appointed professor at Copenhagen, 
where from 1819 he lectured on old Scandinavian literature and 
mythology. In 1829 he was made * Geheimearchivar,’ which 
he continued to be till his death, 24th December 1847. M. was a 
laborious investigator and profound scholar in Northern mytho¬ 
logy, chronology, and paleography. The following are his 
chief works ,—over den kaukasiske Menneskestammes 
aldste Hjemstedog l/dvandringer (iSlS), Bidrag til Nordisk Arch- 
aologie (ib. 1820}, Dansk Oversattehe of Samunds Edda I.-V. 
(1821-23I, Eddal^ren ogdtns oprindelse (1824-26), Priscet veterum 
hereedium Afythologia Lexicon (1829), Gronlands histonske Alin- 
desmtorker (1838-42), which last, as well as the posthumous . 4 «*'- 
guiiis russes (186(^2), were prepared in conjunction with Rafn. 

Mag'pie (Pica casidata), a species of insessorial birds, allied 
to the Crows (q. v.), and included in the Conirostial section of 
the order. The average length is 18 inches, and the beak, wings, 
and tail are black, glossed with a beautiful metalliL lusire, the 
breast, abdomen, and flanks, and certain portions of the wings 
being white. The tail is long and spreading. The food con¬ 
sists of insects and fruit, but the M. is also known to seize the 
eggs and young of other birds by way of food, and to attack 


mice, reptiles, &e. The nest is of dome-like shape, and is gene¬ 
rally found at the summit of a tail tree, ^e M. is well 
known as a tame bird It learns to talk with great ease and 
vivacity, and is a most inveterate thief. The M. is common on 
the Continent, and occurs in N. Asia and in N. America, and is 
represented by allied species in Eastern Asia. 

Mag^yar'. See Hungary. 

Mahdbalipfiraia, or Tbe Seven Pag’O'dae, a ruined city 
on the Coromandel or E. coast of S. India, 33 miles S. from 
Madras. It is celebrated for its highly ornamented pagodas, 
and for carvings on the rocks. The city itself is said to be 
covered by the sea. See Fergusson’s History of Indian Arcki- 
tecture (Lond. 1876). 

MahUbb&rata (probably ‘ the great story of the children of 
Bharata ’), one ol the two great epic poems of Sanskrit literature, 
containing upwards of 100,000 verses. Iii many respects it may 
be compared with the Iliad of Homer. It relates a war between 
the two rival families of the Rauravas and Pandavas, result¬ 
ing in the suprem.acy of the latter in Hindustan. In this 
there is undoubtedly a basis of historical fact, which it is now 
impossible to discriminate. With the main story are mingled 
numeious episodes, taking up three-quaiters of the whole, and 
forming a b.asis of cosmogony and philosophy for Hindu educa¬ 
tion. The author is reimted to be Vyasa; but as this name 
means ‘distributor or arranger,’ and as it is also assigned to the 
compiler of the Veda.s, &c., it is reasonable to conjecture tliat the 
M., like the Iliad, was the growth of many minds and of many 
years. The complete text has been published in India. See 
Las.seii's Indische AUerthumskunde (Bonn, 2d cd. 1875). 

Mah&buleshwar, a hill station and sanitarium in the dis¬ 
trict of .Saitara, Bombay, British India, 30 miles N.W. of 
.Sattara by a good carriage road, and II4 S.E. of Bombay. It 
is situated 4500 feet above the sea, among the highest peaks 
of the W. Ghauts, near the sources of the Kistna river. The 
rainfall is said to average 230 inches, which nearly all falls in 
the four monsoon months. The station was established by Sir 
J. Malcolm in 1828 ; and the climate is considered most bene¬ 
ficial to tho.se .suffering from the Guzerat fever. 

Mahfldco (‘the great god,’ or ‘Siva’), a mountain range 
in the district of Hoshungabad, Central Provinces, British India, 
4500 feet above the sea. It hcis given name to a peculiar 
formation of sandstone rock, which attains a thickness of 2000 
feet, and rises very precipitously from the plain. A great reli¬ 
gious gathering used to be held here, but is now stopped on 
account of its dangers. 

Mabajvta (lit. ‘great man’), the name thioii.-’hoiit India 
of the niial money-lender, an impoilant personage in almost 
every village. In some parts of Bengal it is calculated that 
three-fourths of the cultivators are his debtors. He never 
charges less than half an anna in the rupee per mensem, or 37^ 
per cent, per annum. But his advances are usually made in 
kind, for food or seed-grain, to be repaid also in kind after har¬ 
vest, with a certain recognised addition. It docs not appear 
that he is regarded with any special aversion by the people. 

Mab&nuddy (Mahanadi, ‘greatriver’), ariverofIndia,which 
rises near Rajpur in the Cential Provinces, and flows in an £. 
course into the Bay of Bengal by a laige della, S. of False Point, 
in Orissa. Its total length is 520 luilcs, and its drainage area 
43,800 square miles. It reccive.s many tributaries among the 
hills, and reaches the plains at Cuttack city by a most picturesque 
goigc. Its maximum discharge in full flood is said to be 1,800,000 
cubic feet per second. It is the husbandhig of this enormous 
water supply that forms the problem of the Orissa canals, which 
have cost 2^ millions sterling. In the bed of the M. are found 
diamonds of fine quality. See Hunter’s Orissa (I.ond. 1872). 

Mahanunda, a river of N. Bengal, India, which rises in the 
Himalayas above the district of Darjeeling, and flows on the 
whole S.E. till it joins the Ganges at Godagarec, after a course 
of 240 miles. In ib lower part it is much used fur luavigation, 
especially near Maldah lown, and its fish are celebrated. 

MahAvdnBa, a Pali chroni le of Ceylon (q. v.), from the 
earliest ages to the time of Mahanama-thera, its first compiler, 
(432 A.D.), and carried on by various authors down to 1756. 
Like the Dipavansa, a still earlier history of the island, it opens 
with a preliminaiy sketch of Buddhistic India. The Hon. 
George 'Tumour published the first thirty-eight chapters (Candy, 
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t&if), md a few othett h^ve l>een edited in different pwodlcnls, 
Iw Mr. Rhys Davids and others; but the Ceylon Government 
hu now entrusted the completion of the work, from ehapter 39' 
onwards, to the chief priest Siimangala and Batwan Tudawa 
Pandit, who in December 1876 had brought it down to the reign 
oLFaraktama Bahu (1153). 

ICali6, a French settlement on the Malabar or W. coast of 
S. India, at the mouth of a small estuary, 7 miles S. from Telli- 
cherry, and C36 from Bombay. Area about 2 sq. miles ; pop. 
about 2000. It was finally restored to the French in 1S15. The 
coasting trade in 1872-73 showed an export of £2J02, and an 
import of ^^2435. 

. Mah'mud tihe Ghisnxevide, bom at Ghuzni, 12th Decem¬ 
ber 967, succeeded his father in the emirship of Khorasan and 
Bokhara (997), and having conquered the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces of Pei'sia, made Ghuzni (q. v.) his capital, and renounced 
his allegiance to the califs, lie next turned his arms against 
India, which he invaded fourteen times (1001-28), ravaging 
Kaiioge and Mathura, and carrying off the gates of the famous 
temple of Somnath. I'he first of the Mussulman inv.aders, to 
him is due the spread of Islam in India. Among a host of men 
of letters attracted by the splendour of his court, the poet Firdusi 
(q. v.) stands forth pre-eminent. M. died at Ghuzni, April 30, 
1030. Sec Hammer-Purgstall, Gemdldefaal Moslemischcr Herr- 
tcher (Darms 1S37). 

Sfahmud IL, Sultan of Turkey, sun of Abdul Hamid, 
bom 20tli July 1785, ascended the throne on the deposition of 
an elder brother, Mustafa IV. The janissaries revolting in 
favour of Mustafa, he secured his position by destroying his family 
root and branch. Soon he was embroiled, not only with 
mutinous pashas and Servian rebels, but with Russia and 
England. He concluded peace with England in 1809, and with 
Russia, in the Bucharest Treaty, May, l8j2. Greece revolted 
in 1821 ; and her independence followed the battle of Navaiino 
on October 20, 1827. Thereafter the disturbances of the 
janissaries waxed so great that the sultan broke up Uie perilous 
force, killing some six thousand. No sooner had he concluded a 
second disastrous war with Russia (1829), than Mehemct Ali, 
pasha of Egypt, raised an insurrection ; and while a second 
disturbance of the same kind was raging, M. died, ist July 
1839. His reign was of interest because of his determined 
struggle, notwithstanding contimicd oppositions, interruptions, 
and disappointments, to introduce the institutions of Christian 
Europe into Turkey, especially to reform his cormpt and in- 
efficient army, and organise a ju.stcr system of taxation. 

Mahog'any, an important and v.aluablc furniture wood, the 
produce Swiettnia mahaf^mi, a tree belonging to the natural 
order CVtfrr/ffCifBr, a native of Central America, Mexico, and Cuba, 
with some of the other W. Indian Islands. The M. tree is of 
slow growth, but attains to a great height, and it flourishes best 
on a rock'y soil. Its leaves are unequally pinnate, the flowers 
are axillary, and its fruit consists of a hve-celled woody capsule, 
each cell containing nu 'icrous .alalc seeds. 'I'he bark is 
astringent, and is used as a febrifuge ; and the wood also con¬ 
tains the astringent principle calecliin, present in catechu. 'Hie 
wood has recently been employed with success in calico-print¬ 
ing, but its great use and value are found in qualities which 
pre-eminently lit it for use as a fiiriiiture wood. It is exceedingly 
uniform in grain, strong, and free from warping, takes a fine 
durable polish, and is rich and pleasing in colour. The wood ob¬ 
tained from Cuba and the other W. Indian Islands has generally 
a handsomer gr.ain th<an that grown on the mainland, whence in 
commerce the former is distinguislicd as Spanish M., the latter 
licing known as Bay M., Baywnod, nr Honduras M. Spanish 
M. is cut into veneers, and when riclily mottled or possessed of 
a fine ‘ curl,' it is exceedingly valuable and costly, while Bay- 
wood is plain in appearance, and used only for solid parts of 
furniture. The beauty of the wood is said to have been first 
* discovered by a carpenter on bo.ard Sir Walter Raleigh's vessel 
in Trinidad harlmur in 1595, but it was not brought into promi¬ 
nent notice until the end of the lyih e., when its merits were 
pointed out by Dr. Gibbons, a London physician. At one lime 
M. was much used in shipbuihiing, but now, except for internal 
fittings, it is not so much employed. The imports of M, into 
Great Britun during 1876 were 80,705 tons, valued at ;^ 737 ,SS‘>- 
African M. is Khaya Stnegalentij ; Butard M., Ratonia aetata ; 
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E. Indian M., Stymida and Madein M., 

Syrsta indica; and sidutewr wild Jit, StmettomumMfitrtattm. 

Kahon, Ziord. See Stanhofb. * 

Kalio'ny, Eraxusis, better known by his nontk dt^^mt 
of Father Front, was bora at Cork in 1805, edueatra for 
the Romish Church, and became incumbent of Watergrass HilL 
His opinions were of the most cosmopolitan kind, and during the 
best days of Prater’s Mamsine he was a constant contiimitor 
to its columns. His scholarship was wide, but was atilise(kh]r 
him chiefly for qjaint and humorous reference. 'Modrat 
distrust of his own power to please deterred Front from do- 
trading much of his personal musings. He preferred chewiqg 
the cud of classic fancies or otherwise approved and substantial 
stuff, delighting to invest with new and varied forms what had 
long gained universal recognition.' For many years he acted 
as Paris correspondent for the date newspaper, and for some 
years as Roman correspondent of the Daily News. Some of his 
lyrics are of a high order. The Bells ofSkandon having attained 
a national reputation. He died at Pai'is, i8th May 1866. ' 
M.'s keliques, collected from Fraser in 1836 (new ed. i860), are 
Ibe most characteristic of his writings in prose and verse. His 
later writings were edited by Blanchard Jerrold as Final Reliques 
in 1874. 

Mabratt'ae, or Uarhatt'as, a powerful Hindu nation, 
who once contested the supremacy of India with the British. 
Their native country, Maha-rashtra, or the great country, is 
a tract centering round Poonah, the former capital of the Peish- 
wahs. It extends N. to Guzerat, S. to Canara, and £. almut as 
far as Nagpur; the W. is bounded by the Indian Ocean. It is 
watered by the rivers Ncibudda, Godavery, and Kistiia ; and is 
broken by the N. and the W. Ghauts, which supply natural fort¬ 
resses. The M. were always a warlike and clever .race; but 
they first became known in history under the Icadershi]) of Sivaji 
the Great, who was born near Poonah in 1627. By his audacity 
and valour he founded a semi-independent power over all the M. 
country, when the Mogul Empire was at its height, and while 
English merchants were settling at Bombay and Surat. His 
capital was the fort of Kaighur, and his family continued to reign 
at Satlara until 1848. But from about 1712 all real power passed 
into the bauds of the I’eishwah or prime minister, who made 
himself hereditary mayor of the palace, and ultimately estab¬ 
lished a dynasty at Poonah, which was overthrown by the 
English in 1818. The last heir to this name was the infamous 
Nana Sahib. 'I'he Raja of Sattara and the Peishwah were 
always regarded as the heads of the Mahratta confederacy, which 
is said at one time to have had a collective revenue of 7 millions 
sterling, and to liave been able to bring 100,000 horsemen into 
the field, besides infantry and guns. But the military strength 
lay with four great subordinate chiefs, who each carved out 
for his family a kingdom by arms. Of these, Scindiah was 
perhaps the greatest. His capital was at Gwalior in Central 
India, and for many years the Mogul emperor was a puppet in 
his hands. 'Phe capital of Holkar was at Indore, dso in 
Central India ; and the Guicowar, or cowherd, reimed at 
Baroda. 'Phese three families still exist as British feudatories, 
and are proud to maintain the old military magnificence of the 
M. The fourth was the Bhonsla dynasty of Nagpur, who extended 
their power as far E. as Orissa, and became extinct in 1853. 
'I'he early M. policjr was based upon hostility to the Mohamme¬ 
dans, and was earned out both by bravery and treachery. ‘Hie 
chiefs often quarrelled among themselves; but it is not impossible 
that they would have recovered India for the Hindus, had it not 
been for the disastrous battle of Faniput (q.v.), the Floddenof the 
M., in which they were entirely defeated by the Af^ans, allied 
with the Nawab of Oude. This was in 1761. The British 
first came into conflict with the M. in 1778, when 'Warren . 
Hastings was g'overnor-general. A national league was formed 
against the British by the Nizam of the Deccan, Hyder Ali and the 
M., but the alliance was short-lived, and though the war was net 
altogether glorious to the British arms, a creditable peace was 
concluded at Salbye near Gwalior in 1782. The overthrow of 
the M. power was the continual aim and the crowning result of 
the polity of the Marquis of Wellesley. 1116 M. were divided 
against themselves; Poonah was attadeed and plundered by both 
Holkar and Scindiah $ but in 1802, by the treaty of Bossein, 
the exiled Peishwah was taken Under British protection, rein¬ 
stated at Poonah an armed force, and indneed to pay 
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jreu, tOj support a British contingent; the Guicowar 
of fisroda SKIS aiso brought under the same subsidiary system. 
This led to .the second'Mahratta War, in which Sir Arthur Wei- 


cessions of territory were obtained from both chiefs, and they 
bound theniselves no longer to employ French officers. Tliis 
war only la^ed four montlis of 1803; in the following year Hol- 
•kar was conquered, also by Lord Lake. The M. were now no 
longer independent confederate states with disciplined armies; 
but the disbanded soldiers, with the connivance of their chiefs, 
joined the marauding Pindarees (q. v.), and became the scourge 
of all Central India. In 1817 the Marquis of Hastings resolved 
to put down this pest, and commenced what is somctiincs known 
as the fourth Mahratta War. The Peisliwah took this oppor¬ 
tunity to attack the Residency at Foon.'ih, but he was defeated 
and dethroned. The Nagpur Rajah made a similarly treacherous 
attempt, but his dynasty was continued for a time, llolkar and 
the Pindarees were overtlirowu at the battle of Mehidpur, while 
Scindiah remained a half-hearted ally. Since this date the M. 
have accepted the British supremacy. Miicli of their* native country 
now forms an integral portion of the Bombay Presidency, and 
tbe great chiefs remained loyal even through the Mutiny of 
1857-58, though the native contingents of both Holkar and Scin¬ 
diah joined the rebels. Their natur.1l abilities have been gieatly 
turned tow.i'ds commerce ; in the S. Mahratta rnimtry some of 
the finest cotton is grown, while the states of (Iwalioraiid Indore 
produce the opium of Malwa. Among other Mahratta states 
may be mentioned Tanjore in S. India, founded by a half-brollier 
of Sivaji; Kolhapur, among the W. Ghauts, where a descen¬ 
dant of the great conqueror still governs; and the Puar Rajah of 
I)liar. The Rao of Kutrli is also a Maiiraltn. It is important 
to recollect that the M. ate not a caste, but a nationality. Sivaji 
and tbe Bhonslas claimed to be Rajputs ; tbe Peishwahs were 
undoubted Brahmins; while Scindiah and the Guicowar have 
never concealed their Sudra descent. It was as cavalry armed 
with I he spear, and not as infantry or gunners, that they attained 
ll'.eir niiiitary pre-eminence, in this differing both from the British 
Stp'iyr. ai 'l iit« Sil.lis. 

Tlie y'atnat.t language, a vernacular corrujition from the 
Sanskrit, .ind akin lo Gurcratti, is recognised m the courts of 
Bomba;. ■ id the Central Provinces. See Colonel Grant Duff’s 
/ItjUr)’ 1/ t/u M (Lond. 1826); Pandurang llari, or Memoirs 
»f a limdn, edited by Sir B. Frcrc (Lond. 1872), and Lord 
Wellesleys Despatches, edited by Owen (Oxf. 1877). 

BEai, Angelo, born at Schilpario, neat Bergamo, March 7, 
17S2, entered the noviciate of the Society of Jesus (1799), but 
eventually taking orders as a secular priest, became Professor 
of Greek and Latin at Naples (1804); keeper of the Ambro¬ 
sian Library at Milan (1813), and of the Vatican Library at 
Rome (1819); supernumerary apostolic proto-notary (1825); 
prefect of tbe Congregation of the Index (1833); and a car¬ 
dinal (1S38). lie died at Albano, September 9, 1854. M's 
fame rests chiefly on his discovery on Palimpsests ( v.) and 

decipherment of numerous lost works of the classic authors, 
among them fragments of Cicero's Oi-aliones and De Republica, 
and of the writings of Fronto, Plautus, Porphyrius, Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, Lysimachus, Isxus, and others. The results of 
his discoveries he collected and gave forth to the world in Scrip- 
torssm Veterum Nova Collcctio (10 vols. 1825-38), Classicorum 
Auctorufis ColUctio (10 vols. 1828-38), Spicilegium Jiomamim 
(10 vols. 1839-44), Patrum A two Bibliotheca (6 vols. 1852 -53), 
&c. His noble library, sold for the benefit of the poor of his 
native village, w as purchased by Pio Nono for the Vatican Library, 

Btoiden, The, a machine for decapitation resembling the 
guillotine, but without its contrivance for binding its victims. 
The M. w'as used in Scotland at least as early as 1556, when it 
was employed to behead one of the murderers of Rizzio, but was 
discontinued about the close of the 17th ;. The M. used in 
Edinburgh is still preserved in the Antiquarian Museum there. 

Uaiden-Hair. a name given to Adianium eapiilus vend is, 
• a particularly graceful fern, from the fine hair-like stalks of 
its fronds. In the British Isles it is found on damp rocks near 
the sea in various counties from Dorset to the Isle of Man, and 
is again native on the W. coast of Ireland. The genus 
Adiantnat, as at present defined by. Mr, Basker, contains rather 
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mote than sixty species spread through all temperate and hot 
climates. Many of these are special favourites with fem-fancieis. 

A fern of another genus, namely the Aspknium truhomanes, hu 
frequently the name of black M.-H. applied to ib See Capil- 
LAtRE. 

BCai'denliead, a town of England, in the county of Berks, 
is picturesquely situated on the right bank of the Thames, a6 
miles W. of London by rail. It has a large tradpln timber, 
besides some malting and brewing, and is a favourite Ksort of 
Londoners. Pop. (1871) 6173. j 

Maid'ment, James, was horn in London in the last decade 
of the i8ih c,, but bis parents having settled in Scotland, he was 
educated at the High School and University of Edinburgh. He 
passed advocate in 1817. M. was in practice until recent years, 
and has the reputation of being still one of the! best peerage 
and antiquarian Scottish lawyers. But his life has been much 
devoted to the lesuscilation of quaint and curious tnorceaux, 
literary, genealogical, and historical, some from original MSS., 
others irom rare and well - nigh forgotten publications. 
Nearly sixty such woiks have been edited by M., with 
illustrative note.s, either ‘ edifying or diverting.’ Among these 
are Scotland's Con.plaint upon the Death of our late SoveraignOf 
Ning fames of most happy memorie, by David I’rymerose, re- 
piiiUcd from the edition of 1625 (Ediiib. 1817); l^aid of Ruth- 
ven: vith J'reface and Notes (Kdinb. 1822); Nuga Derelictce 
quas colligeiunt I. M, et R. P. (Edinb. 1822); A North Conn- 
hie Garland; a Collection of Ancient Ballads never before 
printed (1824) Scottish I'asquils or latmpoons, now first printed 
from the Original MSS, (1K27-28); Retiqniee Scotica: from Ori¬ 
ginal MSS, and Scarce Tracis (1828); Nuga Scotica (1S29); 
J/idoncal pragments lelath/c to Scottish Affairs from 1635 to 
1664 (1S32-33); Catalogues of Scottish Writers (1833); Ana- 
keta Siotica; Collections sllustrative of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of Scotland, chiefly from original MSS. 
{1834-38); The Argvle Papers (1834); Ballads and other Fugi¬ 
tive Poetical J'ieces (1834); Gala lions, an A ncient Mystery: taten 
down from the Recitation of the Guisards at Stirling (1835); TJu 
Conespondence of Sir John Gordon, Baronet -, Remains 

of Sir Robert Sibbaid (1837); Court of Session Garland (1839); 
Reports of Claims preferred to the House of Lords in the 
Cassilis, Sutherland, and Spynte Peerages (1840); A New Book 
of Old Ballads (1844) ; Scottish Ballads and Sengs (1859) ; 
Ancient Scottish Elegiac Vases; Litligow’s Poetical Remains 
(1863); The Dramatiits of the Restoration (ir vols,, 1872-75). 

Maids of Honour. See Ladies of thf. Queen’s House- 

HOI.D. 

Maid'stone, an old town of England, county of Kent, on 
the right bank of the Mchv.ny, 43 miles S.E. of London by 
rail. Its notable buildings are the large Parish Chuj'cb of AU. 
Saints, a fine specimen ot Perpendicular Style, dating from the 
littli c., the assize court and county jail, built in 1818 at a cost 
ol ;^'20o,ooo, the corn exchange, cavaliy barracks, town hall, 
W, Kent infirmary, museum, &e. The industrial products are 
paper, oil, farm ini|ilemenls, Roman cement, leather, malt, bur, 
spirits, and sacking. In tiie vicinity are extensive quarries, 
orchards, and hop-gardens. Pop. (1871), 28 , 237 - M. sends 
two memlicrs to Parliament. It was called by the Britons 
Coer Megwaid, the town on the Medway, according to Nennius, 
and its later name, Medwegston, is modified in Domesday Book 
to Meddestane. Fairfax stormed M. in 1648. 

Mai'gre IfSdocna aquila), a .s|iccies of Teleostean fishes, 
belonging to the family Scioenuhr. It is common in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and occasionally occurs on the S. coasts of 
I’.riiain. It is a fish of some three or four feet in length; 
tl.ough specimens of six feet are not uncommon. Its colour 
is a silver-grey above and while below, the fins being red¬ 
dish-brown. The M. is valued for its flesh, bnt it is very., 
notable for the purring noise or grunting sound it is capable of 
making, and which is audilile even when the fish is in tolerably 
deep wa'er. In former years the car-bones of the M. were re¬ 
garded as charms, which had the power of curing colic. 

Mail. See Armour and Chain Mail. 

Maills and Huties, a Scotch law term, denoting the rents 
of an estate, whether in money or in grain. Hence an action 

* 7 ? . 
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foi the rents, or for an assignation to them, is called an action of 
M. and D. Under the Quinquennial Prescription Act of 1669 
a tenant is nut liable for arrears of rent after five years from the 
time of his removing from the land. 

Kaimatchin', a town of Mongolia, an entrepdt of the 
Chinese trade with Russia, on the frontier of the Trans-Baikal 
goveniment, adjoining the Russian emporium of Kiachta (q. v.). 
It has lost Tpuch of Its former importance since the Treaty of 
Pekin (iSOo), which opened the whole frontier to Russian com¬ 
merce. Pop. 2000k 

Malmon'ides, or Aabbi Moses ben. Maimon, abbreviated 
Xtambam, was born at Cordova in 113S, and died at Cairo 
1204, or according to others 1206. He was descended from a 
family which had been distinguished for learning for generalion.s; 
and his father, himself a writer on religion and astronomy, in¬ 
structed him in all the Arabic and Rabbinical learning. The 
father, Maimon, had to leave Cordova with his family, in conse¬ 
quence of the persecution of the Jews by the Calif Abdul- 
Mumen, and removing to Fez he outwardly conformed to 
Mohammedanism, while secretly maintaining his adherence to 
Judaism. In 1165 he removed with his family to Acre, and 
thence to Jerusalem, where lie died. On his father’s death, 
removed to Cairo, and made a living for a time by the sale 
of precious stones, but afterwards took to the practice of medicine, 
and rose to such eminence in that profession as to be appointed 
physician to Saladin. Ilis knowledge of medicine, however, 
was but a small part of his immense learning. Besides being a 
jirofound student of the Bible and Talmud (q. v.), he studied 
all_ the branches of Arabian .science, and so much of the Greek 

f hilosophy as had been translated into Arabic. He wrote on 
ewish theolo^ and law, and on mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine, besides giving lectures in the Rabbinical college. But 
what contributed as much as his vast learning to the extraordinary 
influence he gained in the Jewish community was his peculiar 
views regarding Jewish law and tradition. ‘ It had been usual 
up to his time,’ says Dr. Jost, ‘ to look upon the law simply as 
the will of God, demanding obedience and submission, and all 
inquiry was directed to the ascertaining ■what was commanded 
and what was forbidden, without permitting the further inquiry, 
why, M. started from quite a dilTcrent ground-principle. He 
was inspired with the conviction that the Mosaic law and the 
oral tradition had not Iicen revealed to Israel to oblige them to 
a blind oliedience; but that, as the whole of revelation consists of 
the highest truth, the highest excellence consists, not in the mere 
observance of the law, but in an observance resting upon a 
knowledge of its inner grounds, and that the most incumbent 
duty of the Israelite is to make a thorough study of it, so as to 
fulfil it not only according to the letter, but in tlie right spirit.’ 
His chief theological works were :—A Commtntary on the 
Mishna (1168), written in Arabic, but afterwards translated into 
.Hebrew and incorporated with the Talmud; 7 'ke Second 
Z/rw(i 180), which was a complete collection of Jewish law; 
Guide to the Jirring or Teacher of the Perplexed (also first 
written in Arabic, bu translated into Hebrew in his life¬ 
time), which was ‘ a sort of key to tlie right understanding of 
the words, vocables, phrases, metaphors, parables, allegories, 
and all those things in sacred Scripture which, when taken in 
their literal sense, appear to teach something foreign to the 
purpose, heterodox, (aradoxical, absurd, or to have little or 
no use.’ See Jost in Ileraog’s P.ntyclopedie, art. M., and Rosin, 
Die Ethik des M. (Bieshn, 1876), a work in which the obliga¬ 
tions of M. to Greek, Arabic, and Jewish writers are clearly and 
skilfully set forth. 

M a in (Lab magnus, ‘great’), the chief part, hence the open 
or high sea, as distinguished from inlets, gulfs, and such like. 
Thomson speaks of the ‘Ilebrid Isles, placed far amid the 
melancholy mainl The same word enters into the composition 
of ' mainland,’ which is so called in contrast to the small area 
of islands. In naval affairs, the epithet M. distinguishes the 
largest mast and its belongings. 

XCaixr, a picturesque river in central Germany, springs from 
the_ Fichtelgcbirge in two brandies, the Rothe and Weisse 
Main, which unite 3 miles S.W. of Kulmbach, after which it 
flows W. past Bamberg, WUrzbuig, Aschafienburg, Ofiienbach, 
and Frankfurt to Castel, opi>osite Mainz, where it joins the 
Rhine, after a course of 304 miles. It is connected with the 
Danube by the Ludwigs-Kanal. 

. 


Maine, one of the old provinces of France, bounded N. by 
Nopnandy, E. by Perche and Orldanais, S. by Touraine and 
Anjou, and W. hj Brittany. It submitted to William the Con- 


I Maine, the most north-easterly state of the American union, 

I is bounded N. by New Brunswick, S. and S.-E by the Atlantic, 
E. by New Brunswick, and W. by Quebec and New Hampshire. 
Area, 35,000 sq. miles ; pop. (1870), 626,915. 'The coast-iine, 
the most irregular in the United States, is 2486 miles long, fol¬ 
lowing its indentations, of which seventeen are larw bays, forming 
excellent harbours, sheltered by islands. The N, part of M. is 
traversed in a 5outh-we.<iterly direction by the Appaladiians, 
which attain a height in Katahdin of 53S5 feet. The range is not 
continuous here, but is broken by the broad valleys of the Penob¬ 
scot, Piscataquis, Kennebec, Androscoggin, and the Aroostook, a 
branch of the St. John, which forms part of the N. boundary. 
The lakes on the river courses have an agjregate area of 2300 
sq. miles, and of these the chief is the Moosehcad, 35 miles 
long. ^ The rocks in the S. are mainly Eozoic, in the N., 
including the ■watershed, Silurian and Primitive. Much o 
tills surface is covered with glacial drift. Along the coast are 
quarries of roofing-slate and lime, which supply most of the 
United States. Other minerals of economic value are iron, 
galena, granite, and white marble. The soil is only rich in the 
the-valleys, and some three-fifths of the surface arc still under 
forest—in the N. chiefly pine, hemlock, and spruce, in the S. 
white and red oak, beech, ash, birch, and maple. Among fruit- 
trees are the iilum, cherry, pear, and apple. M. is almost the 
only state where are still found the moose and carribou, and 
here they are fast disappearing before the hunter. The lakes and 
rivers abound with fish and winged game, while the mountains 
arc the haunt of the black bear, deer, catamount, wild cat, wolf, 
racoon, porcupine, martin, b.adgcr, sable, &c. The climate is one 
of extremes, ranging at Portland from 24° to lOO' F., and the aver¬ 
age rainfall amounting ycaily to 45 inches. In 1873 the produce 
of hay was 2,c»7,ooo tons (value $25,087,5010), Indian corn, 
852,600 bushels, wheat 219,750, oats 1.305,750, bailey 420,280, 
rye 26,010, and potatoes 2,997, *°o. The factory system of making 
cheese and butter was introcluced in 1872. In 1873 there were 
55,960 horses, 126,878 milch cows, 75,503 working oxen, 
138,479 other cattle, 338,682 sheep, and 63,000 swine—total 
value, $20,096,272. In 1873 fhe value of cotton goods produced 
was $12,427,670; of woollens, $6,605,292; of bouts and shoes, 
$8,820,986; of luralrer, $9,230,222 ; of minerals, $4,822,050, 
and leather, $3,187,300. The value of all industrial products 
was $96,209,136. In 1875 there were 968 miles of railway. 

M. publishes sixty-five newspapers. Augusta is the state-capital, 
but the chief cities are PoiUand, Bangor, and Lewiston. First 
settled in 1623, M. was annexed to Massachusetts, and made an 
independent state in 1820. A dispute with Britain as to the 

N. -E. boundary, which was begun alrout 1784, and nearly 
resulted in war, was settled by the Ashburton treaty in. 1842. 
In 1851 the state legislature passed the M. liquor law, pro¬ 
hibiting the sale of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. Since 
the Civil V/at much has been done to encourage immigration, 
and a large Swedish colony is now established witl^ the 
territory. 

Maine, Sir Henry Jamea Sumner, X<Z<. 1 >., bom in 
1822, entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, came out senior 
classic (1844), was elected a Fellow, but took his M.A. 
from Trinity Hall (1847), and was created LL,D. per liierat 
re^tas. He was appointed Regius Professor of Civil haxr 
at Cambridge (1847), Reader on Jurisprudence at the Middle 
Temple (1854), and Law Member of the Supreme G*.vem- 
ment of India (1862). His powers as a jurist were evidenced 
during a seven years’ residence in India by his introduction 
of many ^ healthful legislative reforms; and, returning to 
England in October 1669, he received the Corpus Professor¬ 
ship of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford (1870), a 
seat in the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
(1871), and the rank of a K.C.S.I. He ii author of Ancient , 
Law: Its Connection with the Early Uiitory of SociAy, and 
its Relation to Modem Ideas (1861); Village (UmmuniEtt in 
the East and West (1871); and Leetnres on ler Early History ^ 
Instdutions (1873). 
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Xaizie-et-Iioira, a department of France, in the lower basin 
of the Loire. Area, 3749 sq. miles; pop. (1873), 518,471. It 
is traversed from & to W. by the I^ir& which here receives 
the Mayenne and the Authion from the N. and the Layon from 
tile S. In part richly wooded, it also yields cereals to the value 
of 61,000,000 francs. Among other products are excellent fruits 
and wine. There ore coal and iron mines, textile industries, 
chiefly at Cholet (q. v.), and a trade in grain, wine, cattle, &c. 
The chief town is Angers. 

Mai'noteB, the people of Maina, a mountain region of 
Laconia, in the Peloponnesus, between the Messenian and 
Laconian gulfs. The name is first met with in the 10th c., but 
the M. boast their descent from the ancient Spartans, though 
some regard them as of Slavic origin. They remained pagan 
till the reign of Basil (867-886 A.P.), and were never brouglit 
completely under Turkish rule. They fought bravely for the 
liberation of Greece. The M. are now estimated at 60,000. 

ll(Iciiit'teB.ance is the intermeddling in an action or suit that 
does not concern the person interfering. It is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. A man may, however, with impunity ■ 
maintain the suit of his near kinsman, servant, or poor neighbour. 

! Mainte'non, Uadame de, belonged to a Huguenot family, 
and was born of a scapegrace father. Constant d'Aubigne, 
in the prison of Niort, 27th November 1635. Slie w.is 
baptized Franjoise d’Aubigne, and educated by mother and aunt 
alternately .as Catholic and Protestant. Forced by poverty to 
inairy the deformed and sickly Scarron, she acted as his nurse 
for many years, and at his death (t66o), dcjicnded solely on 
royal bounty for support In 1664 Mdc. Scarron became gover- 
ticss to Mde. de Montespan’s children, and when the.se grew too 
numerous to hide, she took them with lier to a large house in 
Paris, where she olten received their fatlier, Louis XIV. Tlie 
king had been prejudiced against her; her beauty bad fled, for 
she was now over forty, yet lie declared on seeing her that to be 
loved by such a woman was worth a life, lie liought her the 
estate of M.iintenon, the name of which she assumed, and pii- 
vuely married her about the year 1685. Till bis deatli 
she m.i'ialaii-.'d alisolute rule over him, changing him from 
pri'flig. ie I' 'U'Jt, putting upon the court the mask of 
dteciK-y at least, an.I certainly doing France a service by oppos¬ 
ing tlie • vtravagant policy of Louvois. At her desiie I.ouis 
fouiid..;tt ;jt. Cyi. a religious seminary for young ladies of tpiality. 
She eagerly picssed the King to revoke the Edict of Nantes, 
thoiigli she professed to have no hand in the riitlilcss dragon- 
nadt; that followed. M. lived a life of splendid loneliness, pie- 
’ seiving what, for these days, was a spotless and admirable 
character, and on the king’s death retired to St. Cyr, where she 
died, ISih April 1719. ’The first good collection of her Lellres 
was that by Lavallcc in his edition of her CEuvres (Par. 1S54 el 
sea.); the most complete is by the s.ame writer (4 vols. Par. 
1865-66). See Ilistoire de Mme, de //., by tlie Due dc Noaille.s 
(Par. 1^8-59), and one of the most brilliant of Sointc-Beuve’s 
Cauteries du Lundi (vol. iv.). 

Kainz (Fr. Mayence), a strongly fortified town of Germany, 
in llessen-Darmstadt, on the left Sink of the Rhine, opposite and 
below the influx of the Main, 7 miles S. of Wiesliaden by rad. 
It communicates with the small town of Castcl by a bridge of 
boats 600 yards long, and is defended by a principal ramjiai t 
i (comprising 14 bastions and a citadel), a series of advanced forts 
connected Iw a glacis, and several advanced entrenchments, all 
; strengthened since 1866. The cathedral, founded in 978, partly 

1 destroyed six times, and finally restored in the lieginning of the 

\ present century, is an imposing strocture, various parts of which 

!'■ date from the 12th and isth centuries. It is lieantifully vaulted 

f and frescoed, contains 14 altars and 20 minor cliapels, is sur¬ 

mounted by two fine domes, flanked by two towers (one 324 feet 
high), and is richer in interesting tombs than any other cathe¬ 
dral in Germany. Other buildings are the Gothic Church of St. 
Stephen (built 1318, and restored 1857), with an octagonal 
tower 314 feet high; the old Electoral Palace (1627-78), con¬ 
taining a rich collection of Roman remains, a picture gallery, 
'i V and a library of 100,000 vols. ; the arsenal, the palace of the 
. Grand Duke, the barracks, a Fmclithalie (used for concerts), a 
I theatre, &c, A bronze statue of Gutenberg, a native of _M., 
I design^ by Thorwaldsen, was erected here by subscriptions 
from all ports of Europe The neue anlage, or public prome¬ 


nade, commands beautiful views of the river. There are many 
Roman remains, including the Eigels/eitt, a sort of cairn, 42 feet 
higli, erected in honour of Drusus, and 62 pillars of on aqueduct, 
several 30 feet high. M. manufactures tobacco, soap, artificial 
pearls, carriages, isinglass, vinegar, &c., and has a large transit 
trade in grain and wine. Pop. (1875), 57,847. M., the ancient 
Afogunliaeum, was a Roman fortress, founded by Drusus in ta 
u.c. It became the seat of the first German bishopric {751), and 
subsequently the centre of the powerful ‘League of the Rhenish 
Towns,’ established in 1254. It was then called ‘ (joldeu M.,’ 
on account of its prosperity. Its university, founded in 1477, 
was suppressed by the French, to whom the city was ceded by 
the Peace of Cauipo Formio in 1797. In 1814 it was assigned 
to the Grand Duchy of Hessen, and declared an im])crial for¬ 
tress by the Treaty of Versailles, 15111 November 187a See 
Schaab, GescAukte der Sladt At. (Mainz, 1841-44), and Klein, 
AI. und Seine Umgebungen (Mainz, 1873, new ed. i^i). 

BCaiol'ica, or MajoTica. This art term, now loosely ap¬ 
plied to all kinds of enamelled earthenware, ought propeily to 
be restricted to the tin-enamelled liistred ware introduced into 
Europe by the Moors, and perfected in Italy during the Re¬ 
naissance. The I'alians n.amcti this peculiar ware M. because 
they first liecame acquainted with it tlirougli Majorca (then cur- 
rcnily spelled Alaiolica), where, as well as in Spain, the Moors 
had established potteries. 

Kaistre, Comte Josepli de, a French politico-religious 
thinker, was born at Chaiiibcry, in Savoy, April I, 1 754, edu¬ 
cated at Turin, and under the influence of his paiciits adopted 
strict Catholic ojiiiiions. By 1788 he had become a senator, l»ut 
when the territories of the Sardinian king were over-run by the 
Frenrh, M. accompanied his master to tlie island of Kartlinia. 
In 1S03 he went to St. Petersburg as ambassador from tlie 
court of Turin. He remained in Kus-ia for fourteen years, and 
died at Turin, 26th Febniary 1821. His chief works, J)u Vape 
(I.yim, 1821), De rlgiise Callkane (Par. 1821-22), Soirks de 
Si. I'elersbourg (Par, 1822), place biin at the liCi-id of the school 
of ‘revived Catholicism ’-a school biought into existence as a 
protest against the anarchy which closed tlie iStli c. See Sainlc- 
Beuve, I'crtrails Conlemporams (vol. ii.); John Hurley's Crilical 
i ATtscellanies (first seiics). 

I Blaiiland, a town in New S. Wales, 93 miles N. of Sydney, 
It IS divided into two distinct inuniciii.-iiitics, K. and W. M., and 
from its low-lying position on the b.'ink.s of the Hunter river, is 
liable to disastrous floods. The suriounding district is so fertile 
as to lie called ‘ the granary of New S. Wales.’ Coal and kero¬ 
sene shale arc abundant i'l the district. Pop. (1S74) W, M., 
53S1; E. M., 22S2 : total, ,003. 

Maitland, tlie name of a celebrated Scottish family. Its 
first distinguished member was tlie poet. Sir Richard M, of 
I..ethingtun, born in 1496, and educated at St, Andrews and in 
France. Before 1561, wlicn lie was made a lord of session, he 
had become blind. From 1562 to 1567 be was )irivy seal. J le 
died 20th March 15S6. M. wrote, in liis later years, a number 
of familiar poems, printed at Glasgow in 1830 liy the Maitland 
Club, which is named after liim. He ai m collected 272 early 
•Scottish poems in two MS. vols. that arc now preserved in the 
Pepysian I.ilirary at Cambridge.—"William ill,, often called 
Secretary Lethington, the eldest son of the above, was born 
about 1525. and educated at St. Andrews and in France. In 
1555, through the influence of Knox, he became a Protestant. 
Mary of Guise made him secretary of state in 1558, but in OcU 
1559 he joined tlie lords of tlic congregation, and took part in 
the negotiations leading to tlic Treaty of Berwick (Jan. 1560), 
On Mary’s coming to Scotland, M. became one of her chief 
adviseis, and was repeateilly her ambassador to Elizabeth. He 
was made extraordinary lord of session in 1561, and in 1563 led 
the prosecution against Knox for high treason, in whicli, as 
well os in the church deliate with Knox, in June 1564, he 
displayed great ability, but was discomfited, llis complicity 
in tlie n nrder of Rizzio at first cost him the queen's favour, but 
before llie end of 1566 he was again her trusted secretary. M. 
was privy to the murder of Damley, yet he joined the nobles who 
effected Boihwell’s removal. He was present at James VI.'s 
coronation in 1567, and,though secretly corresponding with Mary, 
was with her enemies at Langside. After Mary's flight, Muriay, 
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whom he had often offended, caused him to be arrested at the 
Council Board (3d September 1369)# ““ » charge of being acces- 
soiy to Damley’s murder, lie was imprisoned at Stirling, then 
removed to Edinburgh, where by a trick his friend Kirkcaldy 
of-Grange bad him removed.to the castle, M., still plotting for 
Mary, was proclaimed a traitor (May 14, iS 7 i)» “"d on the sur¬ 
render of the castle in 1573, fell into the hands of Morton. He 
died in prison at Leith, June 9, 1573, probably by suicide. M. 
was one of the ablest men of his time—fertile in invention, astute, 
and highly accomplished, but too crafty and unscrupulous to retain 
the confidence of any party. Buchanan has severely censured 
Ms crooked ways in his satirical tract, The Chameleon.-^oym BL, 
the only Duke of Lauderdale, eldest son of John, first 
&rl of Lauderdale, and grandson of John, first Lord Thirl- 
stane (brother of Maitland of Lethington), was born 24th May 
1616. After a superior education under Presbyterian influences, 
he entered public life as a supporter of the Covenant, and os such 
took his seat in the famous Assembly of Divines at Westminster 
in 1643. In the following year M. was one of the Com¬ 
missioners employed to treat with Charles I. at Uxbridge, and 
again, in 1^7, of those sent to induce him to sign the Cove¬ 
nant After this he went to Holland, where he remained till 
1650. lie returned with Charles II. in that year, but was taken 
prisonerat the battle of Woicester (1651), and kept in the Tower 
tillreleased by Monk in 1660. He forthwilh repaired to the Hague, 
and ingratiated himself with Charles, Gradually, after the fall 
of Middleton (1662) and Kothes (1667), all authority in Scotland 
fell into his hands. By arbitrary and merciless measures against 
the Covenanters he gained the favour of the court, and in 1672 
he was created Marquis of March and Duke of Lauderdale, two 
years afterwards being raised to the English peerage as Vis¬ 
count Petersham and Earl of Guilford, with a scat in the Privy 
Council. He was a member of the ‘ Cabal ’ administration, after 
the fall of which he still retained his power in Scotland. But 
at length his venality and arrogance wore out the patience 
of the nation; he lost the favour of the Duke of York, and 
in 1682 was removed from all his public offices. He died at 
Tunbridge on the 24th August of the same year. M. was a man 
of ability and learning, but of a disgusting appearance, and an 
imperious, passionate, and cruel disposition.—James M., 
Eighth Earl of Lauderdale, born 26th January 1759, and 
educated at Edinburgh, Gla^uw, and Paris, was from 1780 a 
member of the House of Commons and a steady .supporter of 
Fox. In 1789, on his father's death, he enteretl the Upper 
House. During Fox's ministry he was made a peer of Great 
Britain and member of tlie privy council. In 1816 he opposed 
Naimlcon's removal to St. Ifelena. M. is also known for bis 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth (1804), 
which provoked a controversy with Lord Brougham, and his 
pamphmts on Bullion in 1812. He died 13th Sept 1839. Sec 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation (Edinb. 1863]. 

Uaize (Zea mays ; So. nms, from Haytian mahiz), a genus 
of grasses belonging to 'lie tribe Phalaridece. They are monoe¬ 
cious plants, with male flowers in terminal racemes, and 
the females axillary in the sheaths of the leaves. The Z. mays, 
or Indian corn—the well-known and important cereal—is on 
the best authority indigenous to the warmer parts of S. America ; 
it was, however, found in culiivation in Central America at 
the time of the discovery of the continent, and it is supposed 
by some that a variety is native in the W, India Islands, 
Since iu introduction to Europe the range of cultivation has 
spread to most of the warmer temperate regions of the ^lobe, 
and it. is largely grown in India, in parts of Africa, whilst in 
Australia it thrives in a marvellous manner. In favourable 
summers it grows freely, and ripens its ‘ cobs ’ in Britain, but 
the large supply required for the home consumption is chiefly 
iinirarted from the United States. As a cereal it has many 
qualities to recommend it for culture where the climate is suffi¬ 
ciently warm to ripen the grain properly, growing, as it does, 
freely in diverse soils, and under dissimilar states of moisture and 
dryness. The crop is easily saved,1 and with ordinary care 
tlie grain is as easily preserved. Indeed Meycn calculated that 
the return from M. under the most favourable circumstances 
would be eight hundredfold, and under any circumstances it is 
the largest ylelder amongst cereals in warm countries. As a 
fattenlM tacdiarine green-fodder M. is also just^ appreciated. 
A fine flour called maizena, com floor, Oswego flour, prepared 
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from this grain, it now extensively used as a valuable article of 
light diet, end its ordinary meal mixed with other flour furnishes 
good bread, but by itself the deficiency of gluten renders it un¬ 
satisfactory for the purpose. (See Inuian Corn.) In America 
the various dishes hominy, mush, pop-cam, are preparations of 
M., and the young ‘cobs* are often boiled for me table or are 
pickled. Sugar, treacle, a beer called Chica (q. v.), a spirituous 
liquor, and vinegar, are all obtainable from this useful grass, 
whilst the refuse parts, such as the stalks, the dried leaves, the 
spathes, are further turned to profitable services. The spathes, 
for instance, are much used for packing oranges and lemons, and 
from the straw good writing and printing paper can be prepared. 
Five other species of Zea are natives of S. America. 

BEaj'esty (Lat. majestas, from the old majus, ie., magnus, 

‘ great ’), a title common to all sovereigns, except the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is addressed as ‘Your Higlmess.’ It was origin¬ 
ally the term used to denote the authority and dignity of the 
people of Rome. On tlie establishment of the empire it was 
transferred to the imperatores {dugusti), and from them it passed 
•to the sovereigns of Western Euroiie. Henri H. of France was 
the first of these who bore the title. At the treaty of Cambtai 
(1529) Karl V. alone was so distinguished ; but at the Peace of 
Ciespy in lSS4i ‘ Royal M.’ was attributed lioth to Karl V. and 
P'ranqois T., and at the Peace of Cliateau-Cambresis in 1559, 
the title 'Most Christian and Catholic M.’ was for the first time 
employed. In England Henry VIll. liist assumed the style of 
M. P'rom the idea of M, flow the so-called Pights of Majesty, 
essentially consisting in the irresponsibility of the monarch, and 
the sacreduess and inviolability of ids peison. ^ 

Majesty, Letter of, an imperial or royal writ, but espe¬ 
cially the document whereby the Emperor Rudolf II, crushed 
(nth June 1609) the religious freedom of the Bohemian Pro¬ 
testants, and lemoved various of their civil rights, and whose 
abrogation by the Emperor Mattliias in l6l8 occasioned the 
Thirty Years' War (q. v.). 

Major. See .‘^cale, Key, Interval. 

Major, in the British army, is a mounted field-officer, second 
to the lieutenant-colonel in command of a regiment. Before 
promotion to a majority a captain must i>ass an examination as 
to the manipulation of a small military force in the field. The 
appointment as M. to a regiment is for five years, but is renew¬ 
able. There weie 720 majors on full pay according to the army 
estimates of 1876. Their daily pay vaties from 24s. 5d. in the 
. household cavalry to 14s. fid. in the artillery. About 200 years 
ago these officers were termed serjcaiit-majors, the title now in 
use for the highest rank of non-commissiuiied officers. 

Major or Mair, iTolin, was bom at Clegliomic, near North 
Berwick, in 1469, and educated, it is believed, partly at Oxford 
and Cambiidge, and partly at the university of Paris. In 1506 he 
becime a doctor of the Sorbonne, and in 1519 accepted a 
professorship at St. Andrews, but the political discord sent him 
back to Palis, where he devoted himself to teaching. In 1533 
he was appointed provost of St. Salvator’s College, University 
of St, Andrews, an olfice which he retained till 1549. His 
opinions concerning ecclesiastical and secular government were 
of a hold and liberal order, and both upon Knox and Buchanan 
exercised considerable influence, though the latter speaks dis¬ 
paragingly of him— solo eognomine. Major. The In quatuorSen- 
lentiarum lib. Commentarius (published at Paris, 1516) won him 
a European reputation ns a commentator, and his De Historia 
Gmtis Seotorum, sea Historia Majoris Britanniee, published at 
Paris, 1521 (reprint, Edinb. 1740), began to tone down the 
fabulous element which held so large a place in Scotch annals. 
He died at SL Andrews about 1550. 

MajoFoa (Sp. Mallorca), the largest of the Balearic Isles 
(q. V.) belonging to Spain, lies in the Mediterranean, 107 miles 
S.E. of the mouth of^ the Ebro. Area, 1420 sq. miles; pop. 
262,893. mountainous in the N., rising in Silla de Torellos 
to a height of 4596 feet, but slopes to the S., where are several 
good harbours. With a rich soil and a (Ornate that is a per¬ 
petual spring, it produces plentifully the cereals, fruits, and herbs ' 
of S. Europe, and also exports marble, slate, plaster, &c. The 
capital is Palma- 

Major'ity. See Age. 
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M aka i rah, a seaport of Arab^ 300 miles E.N.E. of Aden, 
is much visited l)y vessels for provisions, and exports gum, hides, 
senna, Ac. Fop. 7000. 

SCakd, a town of Hungary, on the Maros, 120 miles S.W. of 
Pesth, has many mills, and a trade in wine, hemp, cattle, Ac, 
Pop. (1869) 27,449. 

Makrizi, Ahmed al, an Arabian writer, was bom about 
1360 at Cairo, his surname being derived from Makriz, a suburb 
of Saalbck, where his family had formerly re-sided. At Cairo 
he spent the greater part of his life, teaching jurisprudence and 
filling tl>e offices of mohtasib (‘ inspector of weights and 
measures'), and of khatib and im&m in the mosques of Amrou 
and Uakem ; and there he died in the early part of 1442. Uf 
his numerous writings on Egyptian topography and history, a 
complete list is given in De Sacy’s Chralomathit Arabe (Par. 
1S06), and several of them have been translated into Latin, 
French, and German. 

Malabar'(r1/<r/qra/am, ‘country skirting the hills’), the name 
formerly given to the enliie W. coast of the Indian Peninsula, 
between the W. Ghauts and the Arabian Sea, in opposition to 
the Coromandel coast on the E. It was the scene of the first 
settlements of European nations, csjiccially of the Portuguese, 
—The Pritish distiict of M., to which the name is properly 
restricted, is in the Presidency of Madras, and is bounded N. by 
Canara, and S. by the State of Cochin, and is separateil by the 
mountains fron. Mysore and Cioorg. Aica, 6002 sq. miles; pop. 

! (1871) 2,201,750. The majority are Hindus, among whom the 
I Mair and Tiar castes ate prominent; the Moplah tribe of Arabian 
I Mohainincdans aie nunicrons, as also are Syrian and Koman 
Catholic Christians, 'riie chief towns are the seaports of Cali¬ 
cut, Cannanore, Jellicherry, and Cochin ; and Palgliaut inland. 
A European regiment is required to restrain the (analicism of 
the Moplatis. ilarbours arc numerous, and the coasting trade 
is vcrylaige. In 1S74-75 the exports were £2,2^2,432, chiefly 
toflee, products of tlie cocoanut-pabn, and pepper; the imports 
were ;^92o,9l3, chiefly rice, piece goods, and cotton twist. The 
forests produce teak, rosewood, and sandal-wood. The moun¬ 
tainous tract, called the Wynaud yield abundant coflee, and 
are si ’ lu M'ls css gold. Other products are cordage, oil 
(ba’h niaJ^ boiii the cocoa-nut), hetel nuts, arrowroot, and 
guiger. M. is Ill ilic presidency of Madras. 

Mai t..ca, a J'ritish settlement on the .S.W. coast of the 
Malay perbisul.', extending 40 miles along the Strait of M., and 
inland for a distance of 25 miles. Area, 1000 sq. miles ; pop, 
(1871) 77,755. It is for the most part fiat, and jungly, and is 
bounded E. by a range of hills, atlamiiig its greatest height of 
3920 feet in Mount Ojihir. 'J'he climate is healthy, the tem¬ 
perature ranging from 72° to 85* IC, and the products are rice, 
timber, sago, pepper, rattans, and tin from the mines in the 
district of Naning. Malays and Hindus constitute tlic bulk of 
the inhabitants. The capital, M., lies at the mouth of a small 
river, and has a pop, of some 10,000. Its church of Our Lady del 
Monte was founded through the exertions of St. Francis Xavier. 
Originally a settlement of the Portuguese under Albuquerque 
(1509), M. passed to the Hutch in 1642, and in 1795 to the 
British, to whom it was formally ceded m 1824. 

S/rai^ of M., separating the Malay peninsula on the N.E. 
from Sumatra on the S.W. is 520 miles long, and 25 broad at 
the S., and 200 at the N. extremity. 

Mal'acM (prob. a contraction of malachijah, ‘messenger of 
Jehovah ’) was chronologicall/ the last of the Hebrew projihets, 
os his book is the last in the O. T. canon. lie is placed by 
most critics in the age of Nehcmiah, and if those be right who 
place him during Nehemiah’s second visit to Judxa, then iie 
prophesied before the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longtmanus, 
B.C. 433 (M. ii. 10, II, iii. 8-10,Neb. v. 14, xiii. 10-12, 23- 
30), although some critics think it more probable that the book 
was composed under a predecessor of Nehemiah. The tone of 
the book is thoroughly post-exilian. I'lie priestly and prophetic 
spirit struggle for mastery. 

Mal'achite, a green-coloured mineral, composed es-sentialiy 
, of carbonate of copper, and occurring associated with other ores 
of copMr as an incrustation or stalactite. It is found in abun¬ 
dance m Cornwall, also in S. Australia, Siberia, Tyrol, and 
Cuba. It is capable of receiving a high polish, and is much used 
for omamenu and inlaid work. 


Mal'acliy, St., bom at Armagh in 1094, became a priest 
(1119), Abbot of Bangor (1121), Bishop of Connor (1124), and 
Archbishop of Armagh (1134). Resigning the primacy (1137), 
he visited St. Bernard at Clairvaux, and Pope Innocent II. at 
Rome, and returned as jiapal legate (1139) to Ireland, where he 
founded a Cistercian mona-stery (1142), and brought the synod 
of Inis Padrig to recognise the supremacy of Rome (1148). He 
died at Clairv.iux, whither he had again repaired to meet 
Eiigenius II., in the arms of St. Bernard, his friend and bio¬ 
grapher, Noveinbcr2,11.^. The Prophecy of Si, M, concerning 
the Future Roman Pontiffs i.s to be found in Moreri’s Diction' 
noire JJistorique (ed. 1759, vol. vii. p. 117). It is a clumsy 
forgery, written probably by some partisan of Carding 
Siinoncelli (iS 9 o)> and first alluded to by Arnold de Wyon 
[circa 1595). 

Malaooptery'gii or Malacop'teri (Gr. ‘soft-finned’), a 
group of Teleostctm fishes represented by the eel, herring, 
salmon, trout, carji, barbel, &c. The fin-rays are soft and many- 
jointed. The swimming-bladder is always developed, and 
communicates with the throat by means of a duct. The scales 
arc usually cycloid, although ganoid scales may be developed. 
The ventral fins may be wanting (cels, M. Afoda), or when pre¬ 
sent are placed on the abdomen (salmon, herring, Ac.)—the 
latter foiming the A/, abdominaiia, 

Mal'aga, a province of S. Spain, bordering on the Medi¬ 
terranean, and bounded K by Gianada, and W. by Cadiz. 
Atea, 2823 sq. miles; pop. 505,010. It i.s partly cultivated, 
partly consists of high mountains and wooded hills. Com is 
aliuiulant, and the cultivation of the sugar canc yielded in 1874 
219,000 cwts. (worth /i 89,200), thougli in 1875, owing to an. 
eaily frost, it amounted but to 150,000 cwts. 

Malaga, a fortified seaport in Spain, in the province of Ma¬ 
laga, on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Guadalmedina 
(‘river of the town’), loo miles S.S.E. of Cordova by rail. 
It is beautifully situated al the foot of the Moorish citadel El 
Gibrallaro, and though generally uneven and irregularly built, 
has some fine streets and squares, chief of which are the Calle 
dc la Alameda, Cortina del Muclle, and Calle Nueva, the Plaza de 
la Constitution, and I’iaza de Kiego. The Moorish arsenal (the 
Ataiazonas), and the Alcazaba, at the foot of the castle-hill, once 
the favourite residences of the Moorish nobility, are now fre¬ 
quented by tile poorest. Sevcial forts protect the town and har¬ 
bour (which can hold over 450 ships). The ‘ M'do' is 1382 yards 
lung. M. is a flourishing centre of trade ; it lias two great iron 
foundries, and manufactures cottons, linens, and chemicals. In 
1875, 192 English vesse’s, of 112,153 tons, entered the port; 
cleared 1S6, ol 109,933 to"s. The principal imports are timber, 
staves, and deals, iron, steel, hardware, and macliinery, tin¬ 
plates, hides, Colton, petroleum, firc-bricks, spirits, sugar, and 
cocoa; and exports raisin.s, almond.s, figs, grapes, lemons, 
oranges, wine, oil, soap, jicas, esparto-grass, and’ lead. A/, 
wines aic sweet and rich, some red, others white; of the former, 
Don Pedro Ximenes is tlie best; of liie latter, M. muscatel and 
Lagrima di M. M., though said to liave been founded liy the 
Roman.s, bears a name clearly derived from the Phoenician 
(tnalaca, ‘salt’). From 1025 to 1079 it was the residence of 
independent Moorish kings, but in 1487 it was taken by the 
Spaniards. Pop. (i860) 94,732. 

Malaguett'a Pepper. See Crains of Paradise. 

Malapteru'rus (Gr. ' soft fin-tail ’), a genus of Teieostean 
fishes, belonging to the family of the sheat-fishes or Silurida. 
AT, eleclricus is a familiar species, occurring in the Nile; M. 
Femnensis being found on Uie W. coast of Africa. 'The former is 
a fish with electrical organs, and capable of giving sho^s of 
considerable power. It has a soft dorsal fin near the taiL 

Mala'ria. Sec Miasma. 

Malay Apples. See Eugenia. 

Mala.y' Arcbipel'ago, also called Bastem or Indian 
Archipelago and Malai'sia, the largest cluster of islands ii, 
the world, lying in the Indian Ocean, Pacific Ocean, and the 
Cliine.se Sea, between the S.E. of Asia and the N.W, of 
Australia, in long. 95’’-140“ E., and lat. lo* N.-ii* S. Area, 
about 650,000 sq. miles; estimated pop. 22,829,000. llie islands, 
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mainly of volcacic origin^ ure of the most direnified shnpeSf 
They are for the most part covered with tropical forests, and 
traversed Iqr lofty mountain ranges. The seven principal groups 
are (i) the Sunda Islands in the W. and S., including Sumatra, 
Java, &c.; (2) Borneo, in the centre, the largest island in the 
world; (3) the Celebes, E. of Borneo; (4) the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands, in the extreme E.; (5) the Sulu Islands, and (6) the 
Philippines in the N. The climate is genially tempered by the 
surrounding seas, and the chief products are rare plants and 
spices, valuable timber, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and fruits. The 
wild animals comprise the elephant, tiger, panther, deer, wild- 
hog, ourang-outang, monkey, &c. The Dutch are masters of 
many of the islands ; the Spaniards have only the Philippines, 
the Portuguese, Dilli and part of Timor, and the British, Labuan 
and Singapore. Malays (q. v.) are the principal inhabitants ; 
Papuans or Negritos occupy many islands to the E., and a large 
number of Chinese are scattered throughout the archipelago. 
See A. R. Wallace’s M. A. {2 vols. 1869). 

Malay!' (native, Malayu), a name of uncertain derivation 
given by themselves to the dominant people in the Malay penin¬ 
sula and archipelago, in a larger ethnological sense including the 
Polynesians and the Madecasses, or inhabitants of Madagascar. 
Some ethnologists (after Blumenbach) have made the M. the 
distinct type of a fifth or brown race of mankind, but the 
best recent savants class them with the Mongols. Brown 
in colour, and short in stature, the M. Imve prominent facial 
bones, black coarse hair, large dark eyes, flat features, and 
high cheek-bones. Tliey have long been divided into three 
classes:—(I) the so-called civilised M., who work in gold and 
filigree, make weapons, sailing vessels, &c., and have a written 
language; (2) the orang-laut, a kind of sca-gypsies or pirates; 
and (3) the orang-utan, ' wild men,’ or dwellers in the woods. 
Idle, lying, treacherous, implacable, the M. of the second class 
are skilful s-ailors, but are much given to drinking, gambling, 
and cocklighting. They are professed Mohammedans (since the 
I 2 th c.), and their language, soft in sound and simple in con¬ 
struction, is the lingua Jranca of Eastern commerce. Of the 
many dialects, the most refined is Javanese. The literature is 
meagre, and is marked by prevailing Sanskrit and Arabic in¬ 
fluence. The alphabet used is Arabic. See Malay Grammars 
and Dictionaries by Marsden (1S12), Crawfurd (2 vols. 1852), 
Dr. Pijnappel (Amsterd. 1874), and L’Abbe P. Favre (Vien. 
1875), the posthumous work of Von Dewall (1876), and the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Societies of tlie Hague and Batavia. 

Mal'colm, the name of four Scottish kings. M. I., ‘King 
of Alban,’ succeeded Constantine by the Tanist law in 942, and 
first sought to extend bis authority beyond the Spey, slaying 
Cellach, ruler of Moreb (Moray). By promising to perform 
military and naval duties for Kadmund icing of England, he was 
allowed to annex Strathclyde (945), which became an appanage 
of the heir-apparent of the Scottish crown. This transaction 
has been interpreted by one school of controversialists as a testi¬ 
mony to the absolute vassalage of the king of Scotland to the 
king of England ; by another as a token iceblencss of the Eng¬ 
lish king. According to the Ulster AnnaE, M. was slain in 954— 
the Pictish chronicle says by the Men of Moerne at Fodresach 
(Fetteresso) in Kincardineshire.— M. Zl., son of Kenneth, and 
grandson of M. I., became * king of Alban ’ in 1005, and 1 eigned for 
thirty years. The principal events were his un-uccessful attempt 
to wrest the regions north of the Spey from the grasp of Sigurd, 
Earl of Orkney, his invasions of the Earldom of Lothian, and 
his ultimate victory at Carhnm (lolS), by which he retained the 
territory, doing homage for it to the English king, and his ac¬ 
knowledgment of Cnut (1031) as overlord. Tighernac records 
bis death in 1034, calling him ‘ King of Alban and head of the 
nobility of Western Europe,’ but in the Chronicle of Marianus 
Scotus (a contemporary), ne is called rex Scotia —the first time 
tihe land of Alban received that name.— M. IIX (10^7-93), sur- 
iiamed Canmore (‘great head ’), during his long reign saw the 
beginning of what was one of the most momentous changes in the 
character of Scotland. The Norman conquest of England drove 
numbers of Englishmen N. At one time there were as exiles at 
hiil court Eailgar the .lEtheling, his mother, and two sisters. The 
consequence was that manners began to be transformed from the 
Celtic towards the English type. In support of the AEtheling, 
M. made a raid into Durham with the most cruel results. He 
also married Margaret, sister of the ^tbeling. In 1072 he .ac- 
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knowledged William as his overlord, but afterwards broke his 
vassalage, and harried the country os far M(the Tyne. A peace 
ensued till 109^ when M. again made a southern invasion. On 
the fifth expedition of this kind he and his son perished on the 
banks of the Alne, November 13, 1093.—-M. rv., grandson of 
David, reigned from the spring of 1153 1 ° the winter of 1163. 

He was only twelve years of age when the crown came to him. 
The events of his reign are the subjection of Galloway, the 
treacheiy and antagonism of the chiefs, and the loss of the 
northern counties of England. See J. H. Burton’s History of 
Scotland, vol. i.; Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest, 
vol. i.; and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, voL L 

Malcolm, Sir John, O.C.B., a distinguished political or 
diplomatic officer in India during tbe most troubled period of the 
British rule, was the son of a Scotch yeoman, and was born 2d 
May 1769, near Langholm in Dumfriesshire. He arrived at 
Madras as an infantry cadet before he was fifteen. In a diplo¬ 
matic capacity he was present at the fall of Scringapatam, and 
in the Mahratta campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. M. was 
thrice sent as ambassador to Persia, in 1800, 1808, and 1810, and 
his inemory is still honoured in that country. But his chief dis¬ 
tinction is as the pacifier of Central India after the wars of 
Holkar and the Peishwah in 1817. From 1827 to 1830 he was 
Governor of Bombay ; and on his return to England sat in Par¬ 
liament for Launceston, as an ardent supporter of his lifelong 
friend the Duke of Wellington. He died in London, 31st May 
1833, and was honoured with a statue in Westminster Abbey, 
and an obelisk on his native hills. M. wrote a Uistoiy of Persia 
(2 vols. 1815), Political History of India, 1784-1823 (1826), 
and Life of Lord Clive (published 1836). Three of his brothers 
also attained knighthood in the public service. See The Life 
of Sir y. M., by Sir J. W. Kaye (2 vols. Lond. 1856). 

Mal'dive Zaland! (‘ thousand isles ’), a group of coral for¬ 
mation in the Indian Ocean, about 340 miles W. of Ceylon. 
They are fertile in various kinds of palm and bread fruit. The 
inhabitants, who are Mahummedans of Malay origin, and are 
estimated at 200,000, are expert s.iilors, and carry on a consider¬ 
able trade. They recognise a sultan, who lives on the largest 
island, called Mahl, and is tributary to the government of Cey¬ 
lon. They bear a good reputation for kindness to shipwrecked 
mariners. In 1875 'h® exports to British India, excluding Cey¬ 
lon, were valued at /'29,So2 ; the imports at 

Mal'don, a river port of England, in the county of Essex, on 
the Cheliner, 16 miles S.W. of Colchester by rail. It has two 
churches, a town-hall, custom-house, public-hall (i860), and 
manufactures of crystallised salt, silk fabrics, ropes, sails, farm 
implements, &c. The value of exports (1874) was ;CS7,096; and 
151 vessels, of 9521 tons, belonged to the port, besides 371 fish¬ 
ing-boats. There entered (1875) 1876 vessels, of 93/633 tons ; 
cleared 1950, of 86,049 tons. M. returns one mem^r to Parlia¬ 
ment Pop. (1871) 5586. 

Male'branche, XTicolas de, the youngest of a family of ten 
children, was bom at Paris, August 6, 1638, studied philo¬ 
sophy at the College of La Marche, and theology at the Sor- 
bontie, entering in 1660 the Congregation of the Oratory, 
Here he studied Greek, history, and Hebrew, but the TraitL de 
I'Homme of Descartes turned the course of his studies towards 
philosophy. The result was shown in his Recherche de la VerUL 
(1674-75), a treatise which developed the idea that the reason, 
absolutely untrammelled, is the principle of certainty, that di¬ 
vorced from the control of the senses, it approaches supreme 
truths, that it sees in the thought of God the primal cause of phe¬ 
nomena, and that phenomena themselves carry the mark of their 
celestial origin. Theologians accused him of extravagance and 
infidelity, and denied that a doctrine of free-will could be evolved 
from his philosophy. As an answer he published Trcttti dela 
Nature et de la Grace (1680), which roused the opposition both 
of Arnauld and Bossnet, an opposition which was carried on in 
on interchange of bitter treatises for six years. In 1688, M. pub¬ 
lished the Lntretiens sur la Metaphysique et sur la Religion, 

'a complete rhume' of all his doctrine upon the soul and its - 
union with the body, the nature of ideas, the imperfection of 1, 
sense, the vision in God, the empire of Providence, and the Iftwi 
observed in the regulations of soul and body. On account ti 
the lucidity and elegance of hb style he is ranked among die 
French classics. M. died at the Oratory St. Honord, rari^ 
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13th October 1715. See Damiroo, Jlisioirt dt la PAUosophie du 
VixMptieme Steele. 

Male'sberbes, Obr^tien, Ouillaume de liamoignon 
was bom 6th December 1721 at Pans, received his educa* 
tion among; the Jesuits, was returned to Parliament 3d JUI71744, 
became President of the Court of Aids (1750), and censor of the 
presa He boldly denounced to the king the character of the 
administration under wliich the poorer classes were overloaded 
with taxation. At the same time the leniency and generosity of 
his exercise of the censorship gave greater freedom of speech to 
contemporary writers ; and to his exertions are greatly due the 
Encyclopidie, M. retired at the royal request to his own estates 
(1771}, was recalled (1774) by Louis XVL, and immediately 
began working at a scheme of fiscal reform, which was thwarted 
by the dismissal of Turgot Once more returning to privacy he 
remained in it until 1793, when he volunteered to defend the king 
against the charges of the Convention. His devoted behaviour 
on that occasion sealed his own fate, for he was imprisoned in 
the gaol at Port Libre (December 1793), and guillotined, April 
22, 1794. M. was brave, wise, and learned, besides being one 
of the most intelligent pioneers of freedom during the period in 
wliich he lived. See Sainte-Beuve's Causeries du l.undi, vol iL 

Halibran, Mdme. (Maria Peliciia), daughter of Manuel 
Garcia ((^. v.), was bom at Paris, March 24, 1808. Brought to 
London in 1816, she made her debut there as Rosina in Jl 
Harhere, June 7, 1825. Her visit to the United States of 
Amcri-'a, 1825-27, as one of her father’s operatic troupe, was 
the means of introducing the Italian opera into that country. 
There .she married Eugene Malibran, a mei chant ; after the dis¬ 
solution of this maniage she became the wife of De B6riot, the 
Violinist, at Paris, 1836. From 1827 to her death at Manchester, 
23d September 1836, she commonly spent the winter in Paris 
and the spring in England, increasing her reputation as a mag¬ 
nificent mezzo-soprano singer and a graceful actress. 

I Mallg'nant Fus'ttile, is a disease which has lieen long 
I known on the Continent, in France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, 

I I upland, and Italy, but its occurrence escaped general recog- 
nii'oii in lids country till 1863, when Dr. William Budd 
1 shoue'l ihat ;i had been long known in this country as an 
; KpijooLic (q. V.), causing every year a large mortality among 
I Englu' live stock. Among cattle M. P. is called joint mur- 
I r.tin, i, 'ek quoUer, or quarter evil, and by the French, charbon, 

I quartt't, .ind lani;, and by the Ccrmaiis tuilsd/rand. The iden¬ 
tity of the M. P. of man, with the charbon or splenic fever of 
ca’tle has been satisfactorily proved; for the disease, when 
contracted by man, has been communicated back to the 
animal by innoculation. In man the specific poison is im¬ 
planted on some uncovered part, as the hands or face, and 
produces, in the first instance, a redness like the bite of a 
gnat This is followed by a minute vesicle, and a peculiar form 
of gangrenous inflammation spreading to the neighbouring 
tissues, the death of which is so complete that sensation is en¬ 
tirely lost. Crops of secondary vesicles form around the erysipe¬ 
latous-like areola; the lymphatics become inflamed; the breath 
letid, and death follows amid all the indications of septic poi.son- 
ing. At the outset the disease is local, but in a very short time 
general poisoning ensues, so that the disease is amenable to 
treatment only at the earliest stage of the disease. The disease 
may be communicated to man (i), by direct innoculation, as in 
the case of butchers, farmers, skinners, and drovers; (2), by 
contact with the skin or tlic hair of diseased beasts; (3), by 
eating the flesh of animals killed while affected with it, or by 
using the milk or butter of those tints affected ; and (4), by 
insects which have been in contact with the bodies or carcases 
of diseased animals. Dr. Trousseau states that in two factories 
in Paris, where the horse-hair was imported from Buenos 
Ayres, and in which only six or eight hands were employed, 
twenty persons died in ten years from M. P. In 1876 there was 
a death from M. P. in Glasgow Royal Infirmary, the patient 
having been a worker in a hair factory. 

Malig'nant Tu'moim. See Cancer and Tumours. 

I Ualinea, the French name for Mechlin (q. v.). 

Ualin'g«ringj See Feigning of Disease. 

Kall'axd {Anas bosekat), a well-known species of Anatida 
or ducks, popularly known also as the wild duck. The male is 




brilliant or metallic green on the head and neck, the lower 

art of the neck being encircled with a collar of while. The 

ack is a cliestnut-brown, and the remaining tints ini^de a 
grey below and various black markings. The female is of a 
sombre brown hue. The average length is 2 feet. ‘The nest is 
made of grass, and is lined with soft down. It is placed close 
to tlie water's edge, and the eggs are large and white, tinted 
with green. The M. arrives in this country in October, and is 
snared in large numbers in nets and by decoys. 

Iffalleabil'ity, the property which certain kinds of matter 
possess of extending under the blow.s of a hammer. It is thus 
opposed to brittleness, and is a property almost restricted to 
metals. The most malleable of known substances is gold, 
which can be beaten out to leaves only of an inw in 

thickness. The commoner metals rank m M. as follows 
Silver, copper, platinum, iron, aluminium, tin, zinc, lead. M. 
varies with temperature, each metal having a particular tempe¬ 
rature for maximum M. 

Malle'acetB, a group of Lamellibranchiate Mollusca, repre¬ 
sented by tlie Malleus or Hammer Oyster (q. v.). 

Mnll'et, Paul Henri, historian and archxologist, was born 
in 1730 at Geneva, where he became Professor of History in 
1760. Subsequently, on account of his researches, pensions 
were granted him by friendly princes. He died in his native 
city, February 8, 1807. Besides his histories of Denmark, 
Ifc.ssen, Brunswick, Switzerland, and the Hanseatic League, 
M. wrote Introduction <1 FHistoire de Danemare, translated into 
English by Bi'-hop Percy under the title ol Northern Antiquities 
(2 vols. Lond. 1770), a work of great merit considering the 
period at which it was produced. The best edition is that by 
1 . A. Blackwell (Bohn. 1849). 

Hall'et, originally MaU'ocb, David, a Scottish littlraleur, 
born at Crieff, Perthshire, about 1700, was for some time tutor 
in the family of the Duke of Montrose, and after travelling over 
the continent of Europe, settled 111 Loudon, where he died, 2i$t 
April 1765. He wrote several plays, F.urydice, Mustapha, the 
masque of Alfred (in conjunction with Thomson), uLije of Lord 
Ilacon, &c., but is now only remembered, and that faintly, for 
his ballad of IVilliam and Afaigaret, in which some natural 
pathos finds expression through the conventional diction of the 
time. M. was an unscrupulous pamphleteer. 

Mall'ow (Afalva) is the genus from which the natural order 
Malvaceee takes its name. In Malva proper there are sixteen 
species, all natives of Europe, teinpernte Asia, and N. Afiica; 
and adding the closely-allied genera of the marsh M. (Althad) 
and tree M. {Lavatera), the total number of species bearing the 
name of M. is forty-six. The separation of the three genera is 
founded on certain diffcidices in their outer floral envelopes. 
Malva is represented in Britain by the common M., the dwarf 
M., and the musk M.—the last-named being so called from its 
slight musk odour. The common M. from its mucifaginous pro¬ 
perty is much used as a rustic (and quack) medicine. The 
dwarf M. is grown in Egypt as a pot lieib. 'J"he tree M. bears 
also the name of Bass M., from growing on the Bass Rock at the 
inoutli of the Firth of Forth—formerly in plenty, now sparsely. 

Mallow', a market-town of Ireland, on the Blackwater, 
19^ miles N.N.W. of Cork by rail, has a court-house, gaol, 
barracks, county infiiinary, and a mineral spring, the hottest 
in Ireland. Brewing, tanning, and salt-refining are the chief 
industries. M. returns one member to Parliament. Fop. (1871) 
4165. 

MalxneB'bury, n market-town of England, in Wiltshire, on 
the Avon, 12 miles W. of Swindon, has breweries and tanneries, 
and some manufactures of ribbons and pillow-lace. Its chics 
interest lies in its buildings—the ruined Benedictine abbey 
(founded, according to William of M., before the year 670) 
the abbey church, a isth c. market-cross, and the house where 
Hobbes the philosopher was bom. M. returns one member to 
Parliament. Pop. of parliamentary borough (1871), 6879. 

Malmesburjr, James Harris, First Earl of, an English 
diplomatist, son of James Harris (q. v.) the philologist, was born 
at Salisbury, 9th April 1746, and educated at Oxford and Leyden. 
He was Secretary to the Embassy at Madrid in 1768, Ambas¬ 
sador at Berlin, 1772-76, at St. Petersburg, 1777-82, at the 
Hague, 1784-88, and again at Berlin, 1793-97. At the last. 
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tuant^ capital he negotiated a treaty of anbsMiea, and the mar* 
riage of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) with Ptincesf 
-(^aruliDe of Brunswick. In 1796-97 he was sent on an unsuc- 
. cessful mission to France to treat for peace. In 1798 be was 
created Baron, and in 1800 Earl of M. From his retirement 
' from the diplomatic service till his death he was mhch consulted 
by statesmen on foreign affairs. He died November 21, 1820. 
Ilis Uiary and Correspondence, in 4 vols., a most valuable woik 
for historians, was pulilished by his grandson, the third e.'irl, in 
1845.— The Bight Eoxl James Howard Hcuris, Third 
Earl, was born in London, 25th March 1807, and educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. lie was elected Conservative member 
for Wilton in 1841, but succeeded to the title in the same year. 
He was Foreign Secretary under Lord Derby, 1852 and 1858-59, 
and Lord Privy-Seal, 1866-68. He held the latter office also 
under Mr. Disraeli from 1874 to 1876, when he retired on 
account of ill health. He was a fiiend of the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon, and his policy inclined towards alli.mce with the French 
empire. In addition to the Diary and Correspondence already 
noticed, he has publi.shed 7 'lie First Lord Malmesbury, Jlis 
Family and Friends (2 vols. 1870). 

UalmeBbuxy, William of, an English historian, bom in 
Somersetshire in 1095, educated at Oxford, took orders, and 
became librarian in the Abbey of Malmesbury. He died about 
1143. Ills chief work is Gesta A'egum Anglorum, the best 
edition of which is that by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy (2 vols. 
1S40). It begins with the English invasion, and comes down to 
the year 1143, is written with rhetorical art of the medieval 
sort, but at the same time shows great industry and a critical 
spirit. There is an English translation in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library. Other works of M.’s are JJisiosia Nevellee, De Cestis 
Pontifoum, AnliqisUies of Glastonbury, Life of St. Aldhelm, 

Ual'mfi, a seaport in S.'W. Sweden, on the E. shore of the 
Sound, 14 miles S.S.W. of Lund by rail. It is surrounded by 
a canal, has some fine churches, a town-house, and a palace 
(the original Malmohus), founded in 1424, now a prison. There 
are several schools and hospitals. The trade of M. is extensive, 
and tobacco, wool, gloves, and soap are manufactured. In 1870, 
2482 vessels, of 178,080 tuns, entered the port; cleared 2311, 
of 142,470 tons. Pop. (1805) 4932 ; (1876) 32,155. Here was 
concluded the seven months' armistice of August 26, 1848, be¬ 
tween Denmark and Prussia. 

SCalm'aey, or Ualva'aia, is the richest and most charac- 
teristic variety of wine produced in the island of Madeira (see 
Madiika Wines). It has been cultivated for at least two cen¬ 
turies. There are several qualities of M., the finest being the 
produce of a very limited area on the .S. of the island, and it is 
reserved for the royal table of Portugal. 

Malone', Edmund, was bom 4lh Octol>er 1741 at Dublin, 
educated at^lhe university of his native place, and called to the 
bar in 1767." Instead of practising, he went to London, cultivated 
the acquaintance of men of letters, and made literature his pur¬ 
suit In 1780 he published his researche upon the text of Shak- 
speare; in 1790 appeared 7 'he Plays and Poems of fF. SAaJk- 
^)eare, a remarkably careful edition, with suggestive notes, and 
in 1797 he edited an edition of .Sir Joshua Reynold’s posthumous 
works. M.’s sagacity and discrimination were shown in the 
detection of Chalterton’s Rowley forgeries, and the Shakspearian 
forgeries of the Irelands. He died in London, 25111 May 1812. 
See Prior's Life of E. M, (i860). 

MaTory, Sir Tliomaa, the compiler of The Most Ancient 
and Famovs History of the Renmuned Prince Arthvr, of whom 
we only know that he was a knight, and that he completed his 
work in the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV. (1469-70). 
Of this quaint volume, based on the great prose romances of 
Merlin, lancelot, 'I'ristram, the Queste du St. Graal, and the 
Mort Artus, seven black-letter editions are known to exist— 
Caxton’s (July 1485), of which the only complete copy is in the 
Earl of Jersey’s library at Osterley Park, Middlesex; two by 
Wynkyn de Worde (1498 and 1529); Copland’s (1557); two by 
Thomas East, one folio, the other 4to, Imth undated; and William 
Stamsby’s (1634I, which last edition has been reprinted in 
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See Artrur. 


Malpiighi, Marcello, a celebrated Italian anatomist, wu 
bom at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, Mardi 10, 1628. He was 
Professor of Medicine at Bologna, Pisa, and Messina succes¬ 
sively, and in 1691 went to Rome as first physician to Pope 
Innocent XIL, and there died November 29, 1694. His chief 
discoveries relate to the anatomy of the skin, the kidney, and 
the spleen, certain portions of which are now known by his 
name. He wrote a variety of works upon the subjects of his 
research, which were collected and published under the title 
Opera Omnia (Lond. 16S6). His Opera Posthuma (1697) were 
edited by Regis of Montpellier, and his Opera Medka et Anio- 
mica Varia (1743) by Gravinelli, 

UalpigMa'ceea is a natural order of exogenous trees and 
sbrulis, many climbing twiners, consisting of about 600 species 
widely distributed thruughont tropical and sub-tropical Regions, 
the greater part being natives of America. The climbing portion 
abound in Brazil, interlacing the trees of the forest and trailing 
over the rocky places. Several species lielonging to the order 
ate grown in hothouses for their showy flqwers and creeping 
liabit. The bark of some species of Byrsontma is used in their 
native countries for tanning purposes, ^so for snake bites, skin 
diseases, &c., and the fruit of others, as also of the Malpighia 
urens, is used as food. See Alcoknoco, and Barpadoes 
Cherry. i 

Malpighian Bodies. See Kidney and Spleen. 

MaPplaquet, a village in France, department of Nord, on 
the Belgian frontier, 26 miles £. by S. of Valenciennes, where the 
Austrians and English, under Prince Eugene and Marlborough, 
defeated the Frciicli under Villars, September 12, 1709, 

Mal'strdm (Norw. male, 'grind,' and strom, ‘stream’), or 
Mos'koatrom, a violent current in Lofoten (11. v.), between 
Mosko and Moskenscsb, which is often described as a terrible 
whirlpool, but is only dangerous duiing the N.W. winds of 
autumn and winter. Fifty miles S.S.E., the yet more violent 
Saltstrom between Codo and Stidmo to Salten Fjord, at the 
spring-tides raises such seas as bar all vessels from enteiing the 
fjord. 

Malt is bailey or any other grain in which germination has 
been induced for the purpose of partially converting its starch 
into sugar, fitting it for brewing or distilling. The process of 
malting is described in detail under the head Beer and Brewing. 
During the year 1876, in the United Kingdom, 60,929,633 bushels 
of M. were charged with duty, amounting to 

Extract of M., prepared liy concentrating an infusion of malt, 
enters into a number of medicinal preparations, and is regarded 
as a valuable dietetic remedy in America. 

M. refuse consists of the comings or rootlets which are .screened 
from the .sprouted M., and of brauePs grains or draff, names 
applied to the M. after the extraction of its valuable ingredients. 
I'iiese waste substances are useful for feeding cattle. 

Mal'ta, a British island in the Mediterranean, Htuated 58 
miles S. of Sicily, and 2oo N. by £. of Tripoli. Area, 142 
sq. miles; pop. (1871) 145,604. It is about 17 miles long and 
10 broad, is mainly formed of limestone, and has cliffy shores 
hollowed by the sea into innumerable caves and grottoes, and 
fringed by many islets and rocks. Some 4 miles N.W. lies the 
smaller island of Gozzo (q. v.), and between it and M. is Comino, 
separated from M. by the Freghi Rhcde. The Ben-jemma hills 
or crags, which extend across the island, do not exceed a height 
of 590 feet, and the surface is varied by parallel valleys, of which 
tlie most extensive is Mclleha. A shallow surface-soil is well 
cultivated, and yields grain, cotton, sugar, wine (resembling that 
of Spain), oranges, figs, and olives. Other products are aloes, 
salt, soda, marble, alabaster, building-stones, &e. Tliere are 
fine mules, asses, and goats, and birds of brilliant plumage. The 
climate is hot, but healthy. M. is, however, chiefly important 
as a military and naval station on the route to Egypt and India, 
and on account of the excellence of its harbours and the vast 
fortifications around the capital, Valetta (q. v.). Medini^ ('the 
city ’), now called Citta Vecchia, the former capital (pop. 7000), 
lies near the centre of the island, is still a bishop's see, and has ' 
a palace of the grand masters of St. John, a cathedral, a college, 
&c. Ilie island contains numerous small towns and Audk or 
villages. It is governed I7 the commandimt of the gsrrismL 
aided by a council of sixteen, of whom eight an free^ elected 
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and eight are of&cials. In {874 the revenue was/i 75,073, and 
the expraditure 161,734. At the beginning 011876 the total 
effective force amounted to 5143 men, and the cost of the colony 
to the British exchequer (1S73) was ^^306,433. Since 1823 the 
language of business has been mainly English, but over the island 
both Italian and a corrupt Arabic mixed with words from various 
other languages are spoken. The prevailing religion is Roman 
Catholic. 

History .—At a very early period the island was probably colon* 
ised by the Phoeniciana Though it became in a great measure 
Hellenised, there is no trace in history of Melila having ever fallen 
into the hands of the Greeks. Long a Carthaginian colony, it 
was ravaged by a Roman fleet, n.c. 257, and surrendered by 
Hamilcar, son of Cisco, to the Romans in the second Punic 
War (n. C. 218). In sacred history it is celebrated as the place 
where Bfc Paul was shipwrecked on his voyage to Rome, A. D. 

I 60. The name first appears in its corrupted form of Malta in 
the Maritime Itinerary. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
M. was taken by the Vandals (454), and by the Goths (494), but 
was recovered by Belisarius in 533, and lemained subject to the 
Byzantine empire until it was conquered in S70 by the Arabs, 

j who called it Mallache. The Sicilian Normans seized it in logo, 
and it subsequently passed to the German emperor by marriage- 
contract, was taken by Charles of Anjou, and retained by the 
French till recovered by the Emperor Kail V., who gave it to 
the knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, then recently 
driven by the Tuiks fiom Rhodes. The knights strongly forti¬ 
fied M., and by repeatedly punishing the fierce Barbary pirates, 
provoked the Turks to assaults of M. in 1557 snd 1565" I” riie 
latter siege, the fame of which spread throughout Chrislendom, 
Multan bolyman was foiced to rc-embark with a loss of o\er 
25,000 of his best troons. The knights and Maltese fought 
gallantly with Don Juan of Ausliia against the Tuiksat Lrpanto 
in 1571. Warring incessantly with the Moslem, the knights held 
M. till Napoleon made himself master of the ishind by treachery 
in 1798. It was captured in 1800 by the English, to whom it 
was formally ceded by the Peace of Paris. See Boisgelin, 
Anewnt and Modern M. (2 vols. Lond. 1805); Bres,.d/. Antica 
jUustruta (Rome, 1816); Avalos, Tableau Historique, Politique, 

<' Am ! 1’r' Malte (Vos. 1830); Tullack, M. umter the 
Pluaiit, it!s, Huixhtt, and English (Loud. l86t) ; and Adam, 
Hates of ' A’rturaliie (Edin. 1S70), 

I BfEaltti, Knights of. See John, Knights of St. 

SCitl’to-Brun, properly Ualthe Konrad Brunn, a famous 
geographer, born at Thisted, Jutland, I2lh August 1775, was 
intended for the Church, but preferred literaluie; .studied at 
Copenhagen, ardently advocated the principles of the French 
Revolution, and was banished in 1800. In Paris he devoted 
^himself chiefly to the study of geography, an a1mo.st unknown 
subject then, as may be inforred from V'oltaire’s calling Copen¬ 
hagen a city in Skaane. For several years he was joint editor 
of the Journal des Dibats, and a selection of his contributions was 
published by Nachet (3 vols. 1828). But his fame rests on his 
geographical works— Uiograpkie, MathimeUique, Physique et 
Politique (conjointly with Mentelle, 16 vols. 1803-5); Tableau 
de la Pologne (iSoS); Anuales dts Voyages, dela Gioffraphie,et de 
VHisteire (24 vols. 1808-15); Prieis de la Ciographte Uiieverselle 
(8 vols. 1810-29); 7 ’raite Elimmtaire de Geographie (2 vols. 
1830-31), &c. M., who did much for the establishment of the 
SocKti de Giographie, died 14th December 1826.—Victor- 
Adolphe DC., his son, bon’ in 1816, is secretary of the 
Soeike de Giographie (since 1855), and the author of many 
admirable geographical works. 

Ualtue' Gross, a cross of eight points, or patie (‘ pawed,’ 
from Fr. patte, ‘ paw ’), so called from its having been adopted 
by the knights of Malta. See John, Knights of St. 

Ualtese Dog, a species of pet dog, covered with long silky 
hair, of white colour and beautiful lustre. It was origimally 
broU|riit from Malta, and is still uncommon enough to fetch a 
very nigh price. The ears are long, and the tail curls over 

the bat£. 

• 

Kal'tlxtis, Thomas Robert, an English economist, ivas 
bom at Albuty, near Guildford, in 1766. His father was a wealthy 
snd accomplbhed man of studious habits; one of his tutors was 
Gilbert Wakefield, the pugnacious but warm-hearted correspon- 
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dent of Charles Fox and Bishop Watson. After a distingtitsl|ed 
career at Cambridge M. took holy orders, but his e!|rical 
duties did not interfere with his studies. He travelled through.. 
the north of Europe with the indefatigable Edward Daniel 
Clarke, and also saw France and Swiueriand during the Peace 
of Amiens. In 1805 M. became Professor of Political Economy 
at Haileybury College, where he taught till hU death, 29tn 
December 1834. M. received no preferment in the Church, 
but he was elected a member of the principal learned societies 
in Europe. He helped to found the extinct Political Economy 
Club and the still flourisbing Statistical Society. In 1798 
he published anonymously the first sketch. Essay on the 
eiple of Population, of his chief work, which he acknowledged 
and gieatly extended in 1S03 and again in 1817. It proceeds 
on the assumptions that population increases in a geome¬ 
trical ratio, or that every generation doubles itself; and that 
the means of subsistence cannot increase faster, by the in¬ 
creased application df capital and skill, than in an arith¬ 
metical ratio. As, however, population depends on food, its 
growth is restrained by the want of it, either guarded against 
or actually felt. Hence the famous positive and preventive 
checks of—l. moral restraint, 2. vice, 3. misery (including star¬ 
vation and disease). Hume bad already discredited the ‘popu- 
iousness of ancient nations,’ and the subject had been treated 
with some system by Rev. Robert Wallace (Numbers of Man¬ 
kind in Aneient and Moilern Times, Ediii. 1758). On the other 
hand, Godwin in the Inquirer, and Coudorcet had maintained an 
indefinite growth of the human race ; and this view was after¬ 
wards supported by Sadler, I’rice, DouUcday, and to a certain 
extent by Carey and Senior. It has lately been suggested that 
procreation should lie artificially prevented (Pnceedings of 
British Association, Plymouth, 1877). M. also published Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy (3 vols. Lond. 1819-20; new ed. 
1836), and Definitions in Poluical Economy (Lond. 1827). See 
Memoir by Bishop Otter, prefixed to the 1836 edition of the 
Principles of Political Economy. 

Mal'ton, a miurket-town of England, in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the Derwent, 18 miles N.N.E. of York. Its 
chief buildings are the Priory Church, now (1878) in course of 
restoration at the expense (..((lo,cwo) of Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
Norman church of St. Michael, resto’ed 1859, the town-hall, 
corn-exchange, and assembly rooms. New waterworks were 
completed m 1S67. Brewing, tanning, iron and brass founding, 
and the manufacture of machinery and farm-implements, are the 
staple indisstries. M. returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
(1871) 8168. 

Malu'rus, and SEalurine Birds, a group of Ineessores, 
found in Australia, and belonging to tlie Denlhostral section of 
the order. The nostrils arc open, and the tail is long and 
rounded. The hinder toe has a strong claw. To this group 
belong the emeu wrens (Stipiturus) and the blue wren (Main- 
rits), &C. 

Malva'ceee, a large and important order of exogens which 
numbers about 700 species, woild-wide in their distribution ex¬ 
cepting the very cold regions. It comprises herbs, shrubs, and 
soft-wooded trees, with entire or variou.sly divided leaves fur¬ 
nished with stipules, and the whole plant often covered with 
stellate hairs. Flowers usually axillary or in spikes, often with 
a double calyx ; sepals three to five or more ; petals five, and 
twisted in the bud. Stamens numerous, united, forming a tube. 
Pistils one to three or more, with rayed stigmas. Fruit, a cap¬ 
sule, dry or pulpy, with the seeds involved in wool-like hairs. 
Many are of a weedy nature, but generally have pretty flowers, 
and utliers are favourite garden plants. They abound in mucil¬ 
age, and are not known to possess any poisonous qualities. The 
b.irk of many yields textile materials, and cotton is the seed- 
covering in the most important genus of the order. The tree- 
mallow h.as lately been cultivate in the N. of Scotland for 
paper-making purposes. See Abelmoschus, Cotton, Hibis¬ 
cus, Hollyhock, Mallow, Maush-Mallow, Sida, and 
Urena. 

Mal'vei^ Great, a town of England, in Worcestershire, 
on the E. side of the Malvern Hills, 9 miles S.W. of Worcester 
by rail. Its picturesque vicinity, sheltered situation, and puro 
mineral springs have m-ade it a resort of the fashionable. There 
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•JC several Uii^ hydropathic establishmentSi and in the centre j 
of the town are fine promenade gardens. M. Proprietary 
CoU^ (founded 1865) « a Gothic building, with a fagade 210 
feet lon& and a central tower 100 feet high, and is designed to 
accommodate 600 boys. Pop. (1871} S^3* M. is a 

Tillage 3 miles to the S. 

At. Hills, in the S.W. of Worcester and in Hereford, form 
part of the W, boundary of the Severn valley, reach a height of 
1396 feet, and afford extensive views of Wales, 

Ualwa', the name of a former Mohammedan kingdom in 
India, which covered the plateau between the Nerbudda and 
Bundelkund, almost co>extensive with the present Central Indian 
Agency. Pop. 241,000, The capital was at Mandu, After the 
defeat of the Mahratta chiefs Sciudiah and Hulkar, and the dis- 

f etsal of the Pindaree marauders, this tract was pacified by Sir 
ohn Malcolm in 1817. It produces the famous M. opium of 
commerce, on which the duty ts levied at Bombay, to the amount 
annually of more than ;^'2,ooo,ooo sterling on 40,000 chests. 
M. is the home of the liheuls, a wild hill tribe, who have Ijcen 
converted into excellent soldiers. Under the W. M. Agency 
there are twenty-one independent chiefs, or thakurs, who pay 
tribute either to .Scindiah or llolkar. The principal is the K-ajah 
of Rutlam, See Darnall’s CAronological and Historical Chart 
of India (Lond. 1877). 

IXamelukes (Arab, 'slaves'), the name given to the soldiery 
by which the sultans formerly governed Kgypt Their origin 
dates from the conquests of Genghis-Khan (q. v.). That mon- 
aich sold 12,000 of his captives, mostly Mingrelians and Tcher- 
kesses, but also Turks and KIptchaks, to Ncjmeddin Eyyiib, 
Sultan of Egypt, who formed them into a military force. 1'lver 
turbulent and rebellious, in 1251 they murdered the Sulmn 
Turan-Shah, and for 266 years Egypt was ruled by a succession 
of Mameluke princes. In 1517 the Mameluke dynasty was 
overthrown by Selim I., and Egypt was henceforth governed by 
a Turkish pasha, the M. continuing to rule the provinces in the 
subordinate position of Beys. The decline of the Ottoman 
power in the 18th c. rekindled their ambition, and before 1770 
Ali-Bey, the most powerful of the Mameluke chiefs, had made 
himself wholly indeirendent of the Porte. The M. played a 
prominent and patriotic pait during the French invasion of 
1799, but in iSn they were raassacr^ to a man by Mehemet- 
Ali (q. V.). 

Uaxala'ni, Count Terenzio della Bovere, was bom at 
Fesaro, in the States of the Church in 1802, came into notice 
(1831) in the outbreak of the Romagna against the temporal 
authority of Pope Gregory XVI., and took refuge in France, 
where he devoted his leisure to the cultivation of philosophy and 
poetry. In 1833 appeared his Inni Sacri, in 1836 his Neuve 
Hoesie,the latter being an attempt toapply to the Christian legends 
the method of Homeric verse. During his absence from Italy 
he kept a watdiful eye upon the loUticd opportunities afforded 
in tehalf of the national freedom of Ills native land, and at Paris 
he created a propagandist society. In 1848 he returned to 
Rome, became a member of the moderate Liberal party, and 
was appointed President of the Cabinet. His moderation 
compelled him to retire, but at Turin he founded the Society of 
the Union of Italy, going back to Rome to become Foreign 
Minister in the Calletti Cabinet. From Genoa, in 1859, he went 
to the Parliament of Turin, and became Minister of Public In¬ 
struction 0an. i860), ambassador to Greece (March 1861), 
Italian minister at Bern (1865). In his philosophical work.s 
M. strove to reconcile the spirit of Christianity with the last 
results of scientific investigation. In 1870 he started a quarterly 
review, La Filosofia delle Hcuolt Italiatu. 

MaTnma'lia (from lal. mamma, 'the breast’), a class, at 
once the highest of Vertebrates and of the animal kingdom, 
represented by the animals familiarly named ' quadrupeds,’ 
and by man. Other animals, such os whales, ‘sea-cows,’ 
Ik,, are included in this type, these forms being mammals 
specially adapted for an aquatic existence. M. may be 
defined as a class characterised by having two occipital een- 
dyles by being soarm-Mooded ; by liaving a fiur-eham^ 
itrtd heart and non-rmclmted red blood corpuscles; a My- 
. otuering of hairs; and mammary or milh-gtassds, by the 
secretion of which the young are nourish^ for a longer 
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or shorter period after birth. The general consideration of 
the 'Class nay be commenoed to a reference to the body.* 
covering. Hairs are present usually in a veiy;perfect degree, 
but in some forms (/^., whales) the hairy coveri^ nay be 
limited to a few hiurs surrounding the mouth, while in such 
forms as the Pangolins {Matsis) homy scales cover the body, and 
in the armadillos bony plates exist Hie hairy covering in 
others {e^., porcupines) is modified to form strong spines. The 
internal skeleton varies in the development of its various parts. 
Except in whales, &c, the great regions of the tbody seen in 
man are usually to be recognised. In man himself, and in some 
monkeys and bats, the lowest number of vertebra is found. In 
man, seven cervical, twelve dorsal, five lumbar, five sacral, and 
three or four coccygeal or tail-vertebne occur. The cervical 
vertebrae rarely exceed seven in mammals. Even the giraffe has 
hut seven in its elongated neck; the manatee and one of the 
sloths (Choleepus) have six only, while a tliree-toed Sloth has 
nine. The back or dorsal segments number twelve as a rule, an 
arm.'idillo has ten only, a lemur sixteen, while the elephants 
have twenty dorsal vertebra, and the two-toed sloth no less 
than twenty-four. There are only two or three lumbar 
vertebrx in Omithorhynchus and Echidna; as many as 
twenty-four exist in dolphins, but some of the so-called 
dorsal vertebral may belong to the talk The tail varies 
greatly in length. Tliirty-three verlcbrse exist in tliis part 
in the long-tailed spider monkeys; in the bats, on the other 
band, only two may be developed. The ribs correspond 
in number with the dorsal or back-vertebrse. Twenty- 
four pairs of ribs exist in the two-toed sloth, and in some 
whales, on the contrary, only nine pairs are found. The skull 
is joined to the spine by means of two condyles in mammals; 
birds and reptiles have one condyle only. And while in 
the latter animals the lower jaw is of compound nature, and 
articulates witli tlie skull by means of a quadrate bone, in 
M. the lower jaw is always of simple nature, and articu¬ 
lates directly, and of itself with the skull. The limbs of mam¬ 
mals are usually four in number, but (as in sea-cows and whales) 
only two fore limbs may exist in the form of swimming-paddles, 
whilst all four limbs are developed as swimming organs in seals 
and walruses. The bone known as the coracoid bone, in all 
mammals except the Oniithorhyncluis, is a mere process 
of the scapula or shoulder-blade. In the Omithorhynchus the 
coracoid bone is distinct and bird-like, and forms the chief 
s’i|)port of the fore limb. The teeth of mammals usually 
number four distinct kinds, incisors, canines, molars, and 
premolars, but great variations (noticed in the articles relating 
to the various mammalian orders) exist in the form, structure, 
and arrangement of these oigans. The great armadillo pos- 
.sesses no less than ninety; while over 200 are found in the dol¬ 
phins. Certain teeth, such as the incisors of elephants and 
Ro'dcuts, grow throughout life, and form the tusks' ol these 
animals, while the canines of the walruses are similarly enlarged. 
Usually two sets of teeth are developed, but, as in dolphins and 
Edentata, one set only may be developed. Tiie Guinea-pigs 
.shed their milk teeth before birth. 'The thorax or chest of 
M. is completely separated from the abdomen by a mid¬ 
riff or diaphragm, and the lungs never exhibit the open struc¬ 
ture seen in birds. The stomach is usually simple, but may 
be of complex character, as in Rumitsantia (q. v.) or as seen in 
the pig, in kangaroos, &c. The blood-corpuscles are non-nue- 
leafed, i,e., do not, as in reptiles and birds, possess a central 
nueletts or particle. The blood-corpuscles of M. ore of circular 
shape, those of the camels, however, being elliptical in form. The 
mammary or milk-glands number two in man and apes, and are 
placed on the chest {pectoral mamma). In whales there are alM 
two mammic, but these are inguinal in position, ie., are situated 
in the groin. In elephants, sloths, and sea-cows, two pectoral 
mammse are found as in man. The Insectivorous Toarecs have 
no fewer than twenty-two milk-glands. These glands unite to 
form the udder in Ruminants. The nipples of the ^nds rarely 
exist in an odd number, but some opossums exemplira this condi¬ 
tion. The structure of the mammary gland is oilaaed to in the 
article Breast (q. v.). The elassifieatton of M, fonra a sol^ect 
of great difficulty, owing to the different features whiimhave.liMn > 
from time to time selected as a basis for arranging thise anin^ 
Owen has, for example, arranged the mammalg in the feUewing 
order, according to the form and structure of the isitpn, tot ^if 
' cerebral classmeation ’ has not been generally adapted, pi» 
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IV. 


Oideni, 

Monotremata and Marsupi- 
alia. 

Inscctwora, Edentata, Roden- 
tia, Cheiroptera. 

Quadrumana, Unsulata, Pro- 
boscidea. Carnivora, Ceta- 
eea, Siretua. 

Bimana {Man). 


Bumablj' from the difficulty of determining the brain-charactcrs 
of any given series of tliese animals 

Diviaions, 

I. Lyjcncefhala (q. v.) 

* smooth-brained ’). 

II. LlSSENCKPHALA{q.V.) 

('smooth or even- 
brained'). 

Gyrencefhai-a i 
('convoluted-brains'), i 

Axchencefhala 
(arch or ‘ dome- 
brained ’). 

The system of Mammalian arrangement depending on the 
feet and teeth is also defective in many respects, although form¬ 
ing perhaps the most readily understood of all the classifica¬ 
tions of this group; but probably the most satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment is that founded, according to De Blainvillc’s system, on 
the peculiarities of tlie female reproductive organs, and on the 
character of the Placenta (q. v.) in the various groups. Thus we 
may divide all M. into those {Tsnplacentalia) which do not 
. possess a placenta, and those {IHacentalia) in which that struc¬ 
ture is developed during the process of gcst.ition. 'I’lic form 
and nature of the placenta serve to further sul)dividc the grou]\ 
Thus when rhe ]>Iacenta is cast off at birth, it is then said to 
be deciduate, and M. cxliibiting tliis peculiaiity of development 
aic said to be deciduate M. When, on the otlier hand, thcie 
is little or no substance, eillicr of the mother or young cast off, 
the placenta is said to be non-deciduate. A placenta such as 
occurs in man, apes, rodents, &c., and which presents a rounded 
cake-like shape is named discoid. That found in Carnivora 
and elejihants, and which assumes a rounded form, is tcrincil 
eenaty; while other forms give rise to the names diffuse (pig, 
horse, whale), cotyledosuiry, &c. (.See Placenta.) The terms 
fiHplacental and Placental, applied to those mammals in whicli 
the youiig are not or arc connected before birth with the mother 
b> means ol a placenta, have been related by Ite Plainville to 
pc'.uli”.rcs i.i ih*' female repiodnctive organa. Thus in the 
lowest -i!., m i-.imh no j-lacenta occurs, tlie female generative 
organs a.e biul-like m disposition. Hence arises the term Orm- 
tlioJeiph. .. In the kangaroos and their allies the uterus or 
womb i> doulile, and such forms are named Didelphia, while 
the higiiest or Placental Mammals are named Monoddphia from 
the fact that the uterus i.s single. The following table gives the 
rlassilication of the mammals, according to the systems just 
noticed. Detailed descriptions of the various oidcrs will be 
found under such headings as Marsapiaha, Monotremata, Car¬ 
nivora, Proboseidea, 4 c.; while the more prominent species of 
M. are described in sepaiate articles, e.g., Klefiiant, Lion, 
Hykax, Siaith, &c. 

Divisions. Sections. 


iHfLACaNTAUA.' 


l: 


.. ORNITIIOnELnilA 


r 


DiOBLPIIIAs 


n. 

PlJiCntTAUA. 


C Mohodslphia. 


Orders. 

Monotremata. Ex. Orni* 
thorhynchus and Kcli'd* 
na. 

Mnrsupialia. £x. Kanga** 
i<K)y Opussum, womlat, 
&c. 

3. Hdentatfu Ex. Sloths, ar* 
niadillus, anl-enters. 

4 Sirenia. Ex. Manatee and 
ducong. 

5. Cetocea. Ex. Whales, dol¬ 

phins &c. 

6. UtigN/ata. Ex. Hippopota¬ 

mus,all ruminants, horses 
tapir, rhinoceros, &c. 

7. Hyracoidea, Ex. Hyrax, 

the * cony 'of Scripture. 

8. Proboseidea. Ex. Elephant. 
0. Carnivora. Ex. Lion, dog, 

bear, &c 

10 Kodeniia. Kx. Rat, braver, 
squirrel, &c. • 

IX. Jneectivora. 'Ex. MoIm, 
shrew, hed^hog. 
xa. Cheiroptera. Bats. 

13. Primates. Man and upes. 


XEamm'azy Olaad. See Breast. 

XCammary Olaad, Duoasea of. The diseases peculiar 
to the M. G. occur most frequently after delivery, or during 
tuctatioo, in consequence of the determination of blood to the 


organ for the fomiation of milk, or from some obstruction in the 
lacteal tubes. Inflammation of the mamma may be excited by 
external injury, or cold, but it most frecjuently arises from ex¬ 
cessive accumulation of the secretion within the lactiferous ducts. 
It generally spreads rapidly and involves a great part of the organ, 
terminating in the formation of abscess. It usually commences 
with rigors, fever, and shooting pains increased by pressure. A 
hard and painful tumour, often deep-seated, may be felt, and as 
the swelling becomes more diflitsod the skin becomes dusky-red, 
hot, and shining. Treatment ;—At the early stage of the disease 
the local application of warm vinegar, persevered with for twenty- 
four hours, is tlie most certain as well as the most comforting 
means that can be used. If there be no abatement of pain or 
intumescence, leeches should then be applied around but not 
over the indurated nodule. As soon as the abscess points to any 
particular part of the surface it should be opened. From the 
very commencement, the M. G. should be supported, and the 
arm on the afTccted side should rest in a sling. Excoriated 
nipples frequently lay the foundation of mammary abscess, from 
the child not being applied to the breast owing to the pain 
which it occasions. Ulcerations generally commence in the form 
of a chap, the surrounding skin being rubbed off by the action 
of the child’.s mouth. Treatment: —Astringent lotions of alum 
or boras dissolved in rose water or almond mixture, or, better 
still, sulphate ofzinc or of copfier, or the nitrate of silver in weak 
.solution, should lieapplied by aeamcl's-hairpencil, care biiiig taken 
tliat the nipple is well cleansed before the child is allowed to suck. 
The .apjilications may cause temporary jiain, but the cure will l>c 
more certain and rapid. Wlienever tlie child is taken ftom the 
breast the nipple should be covered by a metal sliield to be con¬ 
stantly worn. The M. O. is liable to numerous diseases to 
wliicli glands are subject. Sec Diseases of Glands, Cancer, 
Cysts, Tumours, and Inflammation. 

Mamm'eo Apple, or S. American Apricot, is the highly 
esteemed fruit of a large tree named Mamca Americana, a native 
of the VV. Indies and of tropical Anieiica, but now cultivated 
and almost naturalised in some parts of tropical Africa and Asia. 
The fruit is the sire of a large orange, and the fleshy or edible 
portion is yellow, with a sweetisii aiomatlc taste. It is eaten 
]i1ain or in slices witli wine and sugar, or is made into a preserve. 
Tile seeds are very bitter. 

Mamm'otli (Slav, mdmant, from Tartar mama, 'the earth’), 
or / lephas pnmigenius, an cx.inct spccie.s of elejiii.nits wliich in 
the Tertiary pet iod existed in Europe and N. Asia, where its 
colossal tusks (Siberian ivoiy) of 5 lect long arc often found in 
gre-it numbers. Kemains ol this animal, levealed by the thaw¬ 
ing of the ice in wliich for tl’oiisands of years they have been im¬ 
bedded, show that they has’ a covering of hair which on tiie neck 
formed a sort of mane, and lived on the branclic.s of acicukr- 
leaved trees. 

XEammoth Caves, the i.Trgest in the world, arc situated in 
Kentucky, U.S., 80 miles S.S.W. of Louisville, and 10 from the 
railway. Formed in tlie sub-carboiiifcrous limestone by the 
action of water, they extend over an area of 6000 sq. miles in 
Kentucky, besides part of Indiana and Tennessee. In tlie county 
of Edmonston alone there arc 500 montlis of vast, beautiful, tiut 
little explored caves. The Mammoth Cave proper is on the left 
bank of the Green River, 200 feet above wliich is the entrance. 
The river penetrates the caves, and is here called the Echo River, 
Though the cave contains much beautiful incrustation, its most 
imposing effects are due to the great size of the various halls, and 
the majestic dignity of its domes. It has been explored for 10 
miles, and varies in width from 70 feet to a mere fissure. The 
earth is rich in nitre, and ihere are twenty species of cavern- 
animals, including three species of blind fish, a blind cray-iisb, 
rats, bats, &c. The temperature is uniformly 59* F., and the 
nitrous air, deliciously clear and pure, is beneficial in cases of 
consumption and asthma. See a series of papers in the Illus¬ 
trated London A’eais for 1877. 

Man. The different races of men and their distinguishing 
charactcis having been considered under the head of Ethno¬ 
logy, it remains in the present article to point out some of the 
chief features through the pssession of which man assumes the 
highest place in the animal series. It is worthy of remark, that 
regarded from an anatomical or structural aspect, there are no 
features which specially separate man from the higiiest apes or 
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from quadrumana at largo. Hit body is built upon the type 
common to all vertebrata, while he shares the more tpeeial 
stucture of the quadrumana,fand is linked to them by struc¬ 
tural bonds of the closest possible kind. At the same time M. 
may be regarded as presenting us with tbq highest development 
or extreme of animal structure. He exhibits certain features 
utterly wanting even in the highest apes, and must therefore be 
ranked as a genus of animals widely difierent from the genera of 
quadrumana most nearly allied to him. The consideration of 
man’s psychical or mental attributes is a totally different 
matter. Here no parallelism is permissible or possible between 
the brute and human type. Community of instincts undoubtedly 
does exist between these i types, but the differences are cer¬ 
tainly those of kind as well of degree. M. differs thus from ail 
lower forms in the extreme development of consciousness, or the 
power of knowing * self,’ and of accounting to a greater or less 
degree for his actions. It is this particular development which 
chiefly distinguishes M.’s mental state from that of Instinct 
(q. V.), and whidi places him, regarded from a mental stand- 
pmnt, at once and for ever above the entire animal creation. 
As regards the chief differences which are perceptible between 
M.’s structure and that of the apes, we may justly note his 
perfect adaptation to the erect posture. No ape can assume an 
erect position for any length of time, and a semi-erect posture is 
nearest nppro.ich wliich many quadrumana can make to 
man’s position. The curves of the human spine; the graduated 
form of the spinal column itself, which tapers from base to 
apex: the broad pelvis and sacrum, and the consequent wide 
separation of the heads of the thigh bones, constitute several 
characters of man’s structure, adapted specially for the mainten¬ 
ance of the erect pasture. The manner in which the liuman 
rjfi<//isset on the spine, and the conformation of the skull itself, 
also form characters of distinctive importance in M.’s economy. 
Aline marking the centre of giavity of the skull of M. would pass 
between the occipital condyles or processes wlicreby the skull is i 
joined to the spine. The cranium of M. Ls evenly biiL-tnced on 
the spine, and is thus kept in position without any considerable 
muscular effort requiring to be exerted. The hinder portion of 
the skull is occupied by dense brain-matter, and the weight of 
this portion is counterbalanced by the larger front portion 
which includes the face. The bones of the human face do not 
project beyond the cranial or brain cavity, but arc situated 
below the brain; the face underlying the brain in fact. A glance 
at the extreme nrolongaiion of the facial bones in even the 
highest apes will sliow the vast differences wliich exist in tl>i.s 
respect between M. and his nearest allies. Tlie presence of a 
well-defined chin is a vei7 striking character of M.; and this 
character is most apparent in tlie highest races of mankind. 
The jaws of M. are of proportionally small size, as compared 
with his cranium ; while his teeth are arranged in a continuous 
series—a feature exhibited by no other animal save a Lemur 
(q. V.) Tarsius, a form which in other respects is far removed 
from the human type. The highest apes have hands which are 
clumsy organs when compared with those of M.; the human 
thumb being larger in proportion to the hand generally than 
that of any ape, and being also endowed with a greater moliility 
and power ot opposing itself to the other fingers than is found 
in any of the quadrumana. The thigh of M. is of great rehativc 
length, and his arms reach only to the middle of the thigh—these 
proportions being ^eatly exceeded in some apes {e.g.. Gibbons), 
M. IS a truly plantigrade mammal, i.t., be applies the whole sole 
of the foot to tlie ground in walking. M.'s foot is arched from 
side to side and from behind forwards, whilst the development 
of the heel and the placing of the heel firmly on the ground are 
human characters of especial value. In respect of the large 
relative size, and proportional development of certain parts of 
the brain and nervous system, M. exhibits differences from the 
highest apes. As regards M.’s relatiomdiip with the anthropoid 
or M.-like apes, it may be noted that the human structure, so 
to speak, is not an unproved variety of the structure of any one 
ape, but a concentration of the characters of all the higher quad- 
ruiuana. llius the TOrilla is most M.-like in the curvature of 
the spine, In its perns, in the development of the heel, in the 
absolute capauty of the brain-cavity, in the proportions of the 
leg to the foot, and of the foot to the hand. But this ape has 
thirteen dorsal vertebrm and thirteen pairs of ribs, and only four 
lumbar vertebrae, and has the teeth broken np into a discontinu- 
ons Ocrasionally in M. thirteen pain of ribs may be 


devebped. The oran«, of all apes, approach most nearly to 
M. in the nnmber of ribs, and in the form of the cerebrum or 
brain-proper. The chimpanzees are most human in the shape 
of the skull, especially in early life, and in the length of the arms 
as compared with that of the lower limbs. 

'The antiquity of M. is a subject regarding which very diverse 
opinions exist. Much that is speculative, and little that is cer¬ 
tain, is known. Whatever be the duration or length of the 
period which geology with its relative chronology may attach to 
the interval tlmt has elapsed since the Post-Tertiary Period, the 
question of M.'s antiquity must stand or fall thereby. It or a 
matter of absolute certainty that M. existed in that period; it is 
still a matter of doubt and speculation os to the time which has 
elapsed since the prevalence of Post-Tertiary conditions. 

lEan, Xele of, an island in the Irish Sea, nearly equidistant 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, being 27 miles W.S.W. 
of St. liees’ Head in Cumberland, 16 S. of Burrow Head in 
■Wigtown, and 27 W. of Strangford Lough in Down. It is 31 
miles long, by from 8 to 13 wide, has an area of 209 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (i§7i) of 53 , 763 - The Calf of M., a precipitous 
island lying 3 miles S. of the south-western extremity, has an 
area of 620 acres. Tlie I. of M. itself is traversed in a north¬ 
easterly diiection by a ridge of mica-slate hills, which in Snaefell 
(Scand. ‘snow mountain’) and North Barnile (Celt, ‘top of an 
apple ’) attain a respective elevation of 2CXI4 and 1804 feet, and 
in which the Sulby, Neb, Douglas, and other streams take their 
rise. The general formation is slate resting on granite, passing 
on the coast into grauwacke, and the chief minerals are lead and 
copper ore. The Foxdale mines yield annually 15CK) tons of 
galena ; the Laxey mines, 1600 tons of galena, 1500 of copper 
ore, and 5000 of blende ore. Limestone, slate, clay-slate, and 
sandstone are also raised. The climate is mild and healthy, with 
a mean winter temperature of 41° K.; and tlie soil—a light sand 
resting on grauwacke or clay-slale—yields good crops of oats, 
turnips, and artificial grasses. The native liorses resemble the 
Welsh ponies; the sheep, the Southdown breed ; and the cattle 
have been much improved by Ayrshire and short-hom crossings. 
There are no reptiles, the hlaiix puffin is extinct, but grouse, 
partridges, and snipes are plentiful. The tailless cat of the 
island is' well knovrn. The herring and deep-sea cod fisheries 
are tlie staple industry, tlie latter—from June to Octolier—em¬ 
ploying from tliree to four hundred boats, and yielding average 
returns of £jo,<xx) per annum- There are also manufactures of 
woollens, linen, canvas, ropes, sailcloth, &c-, and breweries, paper- 
mills, and tanneries- The customs’ duties for the year ending 
March 31, 1875, amounted 10^^42,346. Castletown (the capital), 
Douglas, Ramsey, and I’cel are the chief towns. 'I'he Manx 
dialect, belonging to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic family of 
languages, is fast dying out; but the island still retains its 
special governor, a council of eight members, and the ‘ House of 
Keys ’ with twenty-four members, the two together constituting 
the ‘Court of Tynwald’ (Scand. thing, ‘assembly,’ and vbllr, 
’plain ’), which meets every July sih at Tynwald Mount, a circular 
barrow, 2jj miles K. of Peel; and no Acts of the English Parlia¬ 
ment extend, without special provision, to the I. of M. The 
bisliopric of M. (founded, according to tradition, by St. Patrick, 
in 444) was united to that of the Hebrides (Norse, Sudreyyar, j 
‘ Southern Isles’) in the itth c., the two remaining dependent 
on the Norwegian Archbishop of Trondhjem till 1334. Hence 
the bishop is still styled ' Bishop of Sodor and M.’ He rits in 
the House of Lords, but has no vote. The Anglican is the estab¬ 
lished religion, and the tithes were commuted by on Act of T^- 
wald (1839) for;fSOSa Little is known of the early Mstory of the 
I. of M. (Celt, man, ‘a district; ’ the Monapia of Pliny). It is 
believed to have been ruled by a Welsh dynasty from A.D. 517 
to 913, and was certainly held by a succession tA Norwegian 
jarls—^twenty-one per cent, of the local named'arc still Norse— 
until 1264, when Magnus ceded it, along with the Western Isles, 
to Alexander HI. of Scotland. During the wars between Bruce 
and Baliol it was occupied by Edward I., and in J344 'Wilham 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, was crowned King of Man. From 
him it passed successively, by sale or grant, to Sir WUliam to 
Scroop (1393), Menty Percy, Earl of Northumberiand (I399),'r 
and Sir Ji^n Stanley (1403), whose'great-grandson, Thomas, 
was created Earl of Xtorby (q. v.) in 1^5. The island was held 
by Fairfax for the Parliament (1651-60), and on .^be death of 
James, the tenth Earl of.Derby (1736), it pass^ to James, 
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Mcond Duke of Atliole^ a descendant of the youngest daughter 
of the seventh earl. To check the contraband trade, which, it was 
estimated, involved on annual loss to the revenue of ;C35o,ooo, 
the British Government purchased in 1765 the sovereignty of M. 
fo)^ L'Pt'XO, and in 1825 the manorial rights, ecclesiastical 
patronage, &c., for ;f4i6,ii4. See Sacheverell's History of the 
/. of M,, edited by J. G, Gumming (Douglas, 1859). 

Manaar', an island off the N. W. coast of C’eylon, forming the 
£. link of the chain called Adam’s Bridge, which stretches from 
Ceylon to India across I’alk Strait It is unhealthy, and inhabited 
only by a few persons of mixed Portuguese descent M. has 

f iven name to the Gulf which indents the opposite coast of 
ndia N.E. from Cape Comorin. 

Manaca', a Brazilian name for Franciscea unifiora, a shrub 
belonging to the'natnral order Screphulariacea. The root, and to 
a less extent the leaves, arc used in Brazil in syphilitic complaints. 
It is bitter, purgative, emetic, and in large doses poisonous. 

Uanacor', a town in the interior of the island of M.-ijorcn, 30 
miles E. of Palma, has some trade in wine, oil, brandy, verdi* 
gris, && Pop. about 10,000. 

I Kanag'ua, the c.ipital of Nicaragua, on the S. shore of the 
I lake of the same name, 50 miles S. E. of Leon. It has a central 
position, and is surrounded by rich coffee plantations. Pop. 6500. 

I llaitaBs'eh (Hcb. ‘ causing to forget,’ Gen. xli. 51) was the 
1 cider of the ta'o sons of Joseph, the Hebrew patriarch, and was 
; counted one of the twelve tribal heads of the Israelites. Tlie 
i f.iritory of the tribe, which numbered at the Exodus 32,200 
I <Num. i. 35), and at the next census 52,700 (xxvi. 34), w.os 
I situated partly on the E. of the upper Jordan and partly on the 
1 W., l)ctween Ephraim on the S. and Mount C.armel on the N.— 
I K., the thirteenth king of Judah, succeeded his father Ilezekiah 
I in 697 B.C. His reign lasted longer than that of any other 
prince of the house of David, and is distinguished for nothing 
belter than the restoration of the heathen worship, with all its 
abominations, which had been abolished by his father. 

Manatee' (hfanattis), on aquatic member of the class Mam- 
ma':j (y. v.,, formerly included witli the whales and dolphin-, 



Mfin&tce. 

&c., in the order Cetacea (q. v.), but now with another animal, 
the Dugong (q. v.), forming the order Sirenia (q. v.), which 
is distinguished by several well-marked characters from the 
Cetacea, The genus M.anatus is rcpiesented by several species, 
of which the M. Americantis of the Atlantic shores of N. 
America, and the df. Smegalcnsis of African coasts are the two 
most familiar. The names Mamantin’ and ‘ sea-cow ’ are fre¬ 
quently applied to the M. The body is fish-like and is ter¬ 
minated by a horizontal tail-fin. Only six neck vertebra: are 
developed. The nostrils are at the extremity of a well-developed 
snout, and can be closed at will. There are no external cars, 
and the body is but sparsely covered with bristles. 'I’wo upper 
incisors and eight molars in cadi side of each jaw constitute the 
entire armament of teeth, the incisors being small and falling out 
in early life. The milk glands or mamma: arc two in number, 
and are situated on the breast. The fore-limbs alone are de¬ 
veloped, a rudimentary pelvis being present. The M. frequents 
estuaries and shallow co-asts, and feeds on vegetable matters. 
The avenige length is 8 feet. 

Wanoh, or Matinch (Fr. manche, fromLat. manica, 'a long 
sleeve in Ilemldry, represents a lady’s sleeve with long hang¬ 
ing ends, which was worn in England under Henry I. 

Uanclia, lia, part of the old Spanish province of New Cas¬ 
tile (see CASTikE), included in the modem province of Ciudad 
Real, is World-fiimed as the home of Don Quixote. 

Kanehe, a maritime department of France, is bounded 
N.N.E. and W. by tlm English Channel, E. by Calvados and 
Ome, ud S. by Mayennc and lUe-et-Vilaine, Area, 2289 sq. 


miles; pop. (1872) 544,776. A range of hills, culminating in 
the Signal-de-l’Hermitage (1027 feet), intersects the department 
from S. to N., and it is watered by the Vire (50 miles), 
and several other streams. The Channel Islands lie off the 
coast, which is also fringed by Mont St. Michel, Chausey, 
D’Aurigny, &c. 'i'he climate is moist, the soil fertile (three- 
fifths of it arable), and 44,000,000 gallons of cider ate produced 
annually. There are manufactures of linen, cloth, woollens, 
gloves, and glass ; fishing, mining, and shipbuilding industries; 
and a trade in fish, caillc, horses, and amiculturol produce. 
Two railways iriiverse the department, the cnief towns of which 
are St. Lo, Cherbourg, and Granville. 

Manchester, a city of England, is situated in the S.E. 
of Lancashire, on the Irwell, where it is joined by the Irk 
and Mcdlock, 7 miles above its entrance into the Mersey, 
188 miles by rail N.N.W. of London through the Trent 
valley, 31 E. by N. of Liverpool, 41^- N.W. of Sheffield, 
and 85 N. of Birmingham. One of the greatest railway 
and canal centres in the kingdom, it is unrivalled by .any city 
in the world for the extent of its manufactuics and the per¬ 
fection of its industrial machinery. The Irwell separates it from 
the liorough of Salford, which is virtually a part of the city, 
communicating with it by ten bridges, exclusive of the suspen¬ 
sion bridge between Lower Broughton and Pendleton. M. covets 
an area of 9’9 sq. miles; Salford an area of 7’9. The situation 
is flat and somewhat low, and immense sums of money have 
been expended of late years in street improvements. Alter the 
widening of Victoria Street, St. Mary’s Gate, and Deans Gate 
(1S74), the site was sold by the corporation for ;f288,96o, or 
^56 per sq. yard. M. is on the whole regularly built, the chief 
streets (1S77) Portland Street, Mosley Street, Market Street, 
and Oldham Road, generally running from N.E. to S.W. and 
at right angles. 01 the few public scpiares the principal are 
St. Ann’s Square, with its bronze statue of Cobden, and the 
Albert Square, in which stands a c.'inopied monument of the late 
Pi ince Consort, surmounted by a spire 75 feet high. At the foot of 
Victoria Street a bronze statue of Oliver Cromwell, the gift of Mrs. 
Ileywood, was unveiled 1st December 1875. M. is well endowed 
with recreation grounds. Besides the Peel Park, containing 
the Royal Museum, the Queen’s Park, also enclosing a museun^ 
and Philips Park in Bradford townshi]! (all acquired by public 
subscription, 1845-46), it has the beautiful Alex.andra Park, 
opened in 1870, and adjoining whieh is the Aquarium (1874); 
the Race Course at New Barns, 100 acres in extent, with a 
gland stand to accommodate 2700 people; vaiions public 
gardens, of which the largest are Belle Vue, on the Hyde Road, 
with good zoological collections, and Pomona at Combrook, 
where are held horse and cattle shows, &c. The finest public 
building in M. is the new town-hall, facing Albert Square, a 
vast Gothic structure, covering an area of S648 .sq. yards, and 
containing over 200 rooms, built 186S-77, at a cost, including 
land, not far short of jf8oo,ooo. The main front, 328 feet long, 
is relieved by the mass of the central tower, supporting a clock 
lantern, 280 feet high ; the hour bell is 7 tuns 111 weight, and a 
carillon of 2l bells (playing tunes in five different keys) makes 
up a total of above 31 tons. Other notable secular buildings are 
the Royal Exchange (1866-74), 4050 sq. yards in area, and 
containing the largest exchange room in Europe (215 by 104 
feet); the Assize Coiiits (opened 1864), in decorated Gothic 
style, with a tower 310 feet high, and a beautiful interior; 
the Salford town-hall (1825), with an elegant Doric portico; 
the town-hall of Hiilme (1802-66), a handsome Italian edifice; 
the Royal M Institution, in Grecian style; the police courts, 
founded in 186S; and the gaol, occupying 7 acres, and 
constructed on the model of Pcntonville. In M. and Salford 
there were in 1871 100 churches of the Establishment, 
180 Dissenting chapels, 17 Roman Catholic chapels, 4 German 
churches, 3 synagogues, and I Greek church. M. was made 
the seat of a bishop in 1847. The cathedral, an old Gothic 
collegiate church, was built in 1422; the finest of the other 
churches is the Roman Catholic St. John’s, called the cathedral, 
a cruciform building with a needle spire 239 feet high. M. hat 
a Sclibjl of Art, a Literary and Philosophical Society, a Royal 
School of Medicine (now connected with Owens College), an 
Academy of Fine Arts, Royal Botanical Gardens, a Free library 
(opened 1852), an Hospital (called ‘the college’ for 40 boys), 
and Library founded by Humphrey Chetham in 1665, the free 
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gramsuir'Schoo], one of the beet in the country, founded in 
IS>S» the Lancashire Independent College, a Wesleyan Col- 
l^e^ • Baptist College, tlie M. Commercial Schools, High 
School for Girls, &c. At the head of the educational sys¬ 
tem of M. stands Owens College, founded by John Owens in 
1851, and having in 1877 a senate of 20 prolessors and 1450 
students. The handsome new buildings for the college were 
erected in 1871-73. Among the benevolent institutions of M. 
are the Royal Infirmary (since 1752), a Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, Barnes* Convalescent Hospital, some 12 other 
hospitals, various dispensaries, schools for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind, &c. M. has many places of amusement, 
including 4 theatres, music-halts, the Free-Trade Hall, &c. 
The cliief market is Smithfield, with a covered space of over 
12,000 sq. yards, besides extensive butchers*^ shambles; 
a new fish and game market was opened in 1873. The market 
tolls and rents amount yearly to jC3S,ooo. Water is supplied to 
M. through iron-pipes from reservoirs at Blackstone Edge, 
Woodhead, distant 2o miles. Both the water and gns-wotks 
belong to the corporation. The investment in tire ionner is 
about ;£' 3 , 7 So,ooa 

The great industry of M. is the spinning of cotton and v.arious 
cotton fabrics, and for miles around, the city gives employment 
to the most extensive works for calico-printing, bleaching, and 
dyeing. Another immense industry depending on the former, 
is iron-founding and the manufacture of steam-looms, spinning- 
mills, and powerful engines, both fixed and locomotive. Jil. 
also manufactures great quantities of silks, mixed goods, * small- 
wares,* and various other textiles. In 1877 M. had 80 cotton 
mills, about 20 silk-mills, 50 smallwarc mills, above 30 dye-works, 
and 100 machinists’ workshops; a still greater number of cotton- 
mills, scattered over the counties of Lancashire, Clieshirc, &c., 
belong to what are known as ' M. manufacturers,’ who have only 
offices or warehouses in M. itself. The cotton-mills generally 
employ some 60,000 persons, earning wages to the amount of 
;f30,000 a week. In the production of machinery a great pro¬ 
portion of the workmen arc skilled and highly-paid engineers. 
Among the other industrial establishments are extensive flax-mills, 
wire-works, chemical works, paper mills, sugar refineries, printing 
offices, and Sir 1 oseph Whitworth’s gun-factory. It need scarcely 
be added that the merchants and manufacturers of M. have com¬ 
mercial dealings with every tmding country in the world. 

M. returns three members to Parliament, and Salford returns 
two. In 1871 the pop. of the municipal borough and city, which 
included the townships of M., Ardwick, Beswick, Chcliiam, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock and Huhne, was 351,189 as against 338,722 
ini86i; the parliamentary borough comprising also the townships 
of Bradford, Newton, and Ilarpurhey, was 379,374. The pop. 
(1871) of Salford was 124,801. M. is the Almuttnium 01 the 
Romans. The first part of the word is probably the Celtic man, 

* a district* The town has an ancient though not distinguished 
history. Acres* fair has been held here (now on 1st October) since 
1134. The manorial rights were sold in 1579 to John Lacye for 
/3000; they were finally bought b ' the corporation in 1845 for 
£200,000, Prince Charles Edward entered M, on the 29th 
November 1745. The manufacture of ‘M. cotton,* a kind of 
woollen cloth made of unprepared fleece, was introduced in 1352. 
Subsequently Flemish artizans, invited by Edward HI., greatly 
developed this industry. Fustian was one of the earliest articles 
of the local manufacture; Humphrey Chetham, founder of 

* the College,* was a fustian dealer. It was not, however, till after 
the invention of the power-loom that the textile industries of M. 
began to assume any great importance beyond our own country. 
As the centre of the Anti-Com-Law League, founded here in 
March 1839, M. has a solid claim to the lasting gratitude of the 
English nation. 

MCanchester, a city of New Hampshire, U.S., on the Mer¬ 
rimack, 16 miles S. of Concord by rail, has fifteen churches, nine 
banks, a free library of l8,ooo vols., five public parks, seven 
newspapers, &c. Four spinning-mills employ 300,000 spindles 
and 7600 looms, and derive their water-power by two canals 
from the Amoskeag Falls, which, with a fail of 54 feet 10 inches, 
are the highest on the Merrimack. There are also manufac¬ 
tures of stockings, leather, machinery, edge-tools, && Pop, 
(iSm) 23,536. Settled in 1722, M. was incorporated as Derry- 
field us 175I> assumed its present name in 1810^ and was made 
» dty in 1846. 
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ManchinedF is the poisonous SiMomant Manchulla, a tme 
belonging to the natuml order Bufitmrbiaacc, and about which 
as many fabulous tales have been told as of the celebrated Upas 
tree of the E. It is common in the W. Indies and neighbounug 
Central America, growing usually on the sea shore, and rising 
to 40 or 50 feet in height, bearing simple shining elliptical leaves, 
inconspicuous flowers, a yellowish-green fruit—tempting enough 
to the eye, but highly acrid and blistering to the skin—as is also 
the copious milky juice of the plant. Bastard M, is Camararia 
lalifolta, also W, Indian and poisonous, but belonging to the 
Dogbane Family {Afocynacen), 

Man'dnlay, the present capital of Independent Burmab, on 
the left bank of the Inawady river, about 450 miles above la¬ 
goon, a little higher up than the now deserted capitals of Ava 
(q. V.) and Amarapura (q. v.). It is the creation of the reigning 
monarch, having been only commenced since 1853; but as trade 
in Burmah is a state monopoly, it has already gained all the 
foreign commerce of the country, conducted by river steamers, 
some of whicli are royal property. The exports are petroleum, 
saltpetre, terra japonica, sugar, and timber; the imports are rice, 
dried fish, and English piece-goods. Here is the palace of the 
king, and the residence of the British rohtical Agent. See Dr. 
Anderson’s M. and Momitn (Lond. 1876). 

Manda'tnuB, the name of a writ issuing in the Queen’s 
name, from the Queen’s Bench Division, requiring any person, 
corporation, or inferior court, to do some s])ccified act of duty, 
which some one has a right to have done, and lias no other lesal 
means of compelling the performance of. 

Mandarin', tlie title bestowed in all European langttages on 
Chinese oflicials of every grade. 'J'he word does not appear in 
Chinese, where iraan is the corresponding term, nor is it con¬ 
nected with the Port, vtandar, * to commandbeing identical 
with the Sansk. mantrin, ‘counsellor,’ brought by the Portu¬ 
guese from Indian waters. 

Man'date is a contract by which one employs another to act 
for him in the management of his aflairs, or in some special de¬ 
partment of them. The employer is called the maiuiant, the 
person employed is called the mandatory. The mand-itory act¬ 
ing gratuitously is not Ii.ablc beyond his cash transactions, and 
for such diligence and attention as he would presumably pve to 
his own affairs. A somewhat greater responsibility attaches to 
the paid mandatory, who must repair the damage arising from liis 
own inadvertency. It seems to be the law in England that if a 
mandatory undertake an office gratuitously, .and omits to do the 
work, he is not liable in damage; but that he is so liable, if he 
enters on the work, and then neglects it In Scotch law, the 
undertaking of the office causes liability. 


Mau'deville, Sir iTobii, an English traveller of great cele¬ 
brity, was Iiorn at St Albans, in Hertfordshire, about the year 
1300, left bis native land in 1322, and was absent for thirty- 
four years, during which be tells us he 'j^sed thorghout 
Turkyc, Tartarye, Percye, Surryc, Arabye, Egypt, the highe 
and the lowe, Ermonye, the litylle and the grete; thorgh 
I.ybye, Caldee, and a gret partie of Ethiope; thorgh Amazoyne, 
Indc, the lasse and the more, a gret partie; and thorghout 
many othere lies, that been abouten Inde.* He took service 
as a soldier with the Sultan of Babylon and the Klian of Cat^y, 
and proved himself a bold and valiant knight On his return 
to England he wrote in 1356 The Voiage and TravaOe of Sir 
John Maundeville, first in Latin, then in French, and finally in 
English, ‘ that every man of roy nacioun may undirstonde it.* 
M. died at Lidge, 17 th November 1372. Ibe best edition of 
his work is that by J. O. Halliwell, published in 1839 (reprinted 
1866), with introduction, [notes, and a glossary. During the 
Middle Ages it was immensely popular, and was translated into 
several languages, bnt after the 17th c. it began to be dis¬ 
credited; and lor many years the phrase ‘ as great a liar os Sir 
John Mandevillc * was thought to be the superlative of menda¬ 
city. An impartial study of the Peiage and TramiU dissipates 
such a notion, and shows M. to have been in tlie main a dear- 
sighted, accurate, and honest narrator of what he saw with his 
own eyes, end only credulous (after the fashion of the times) in 
regard to what he was told. His wonderful stories ate matten 
of hearsay. The only thing that throws suspicion on (his vers- 
city is the resemblance of some parts of his work to the ranw 
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tive of ui older Italian traveller, Odoric, a Franciscan friar of 
Pordenone in Friuli. 

Kandha'ta, an island in the Nerbudda, district of Nemur, 
Central Provinces, British India, neatly a square mile in area, 
whose banks rise precipitously 400 feet from the river. Here 
are two of the twelve original ‘ lingas’ or emblems of Siva; and 
the whole island and the neighbouring banks of the river are 
covered with ruined temples ot the Sivalte, Vishnuvitc, and Jain 
sects of Hindus. Not a single sculpture has been left unmuti- 
lated by Mohammedan fanaticism. 

Sfan'dible, Uandibiila'ta, The name M, is used in com¬ 
parative anatomy to denote the chief jaws in such animals as 
insects, lobsters, crabs, centipedes, spiders, &c., and the large 
jaws in such molluscs as the cuttlefishes. In vertebrate ana¬ 
tomy the name M. is restricted to the lower jaw, as distinguished 
from the maxilla or upper jaw. All animals that have pro¬ 
minent mandibles, e.g., beetles, arc termed ‘ mandibuhite.’ 

_ Mandin'gos, a superior negro people of .Senegambia, inha¬ 
biting the N. slope of the Sudan, S. from the Gambia, and found 
scattered through the neighbouring lands as colonists, traders, 
ireachers ofthe Koran, artists, &c. Black, well-formed, with regn- 
ar features, they are singularly active, intelligent, and enterprising. 
Their speech is used in trade from Senegal to Timbuktu. 

Uan'doline (It. MandoHna, Mandola, prob.=I.at. Fandura, 
Gr. pandoura, from Pan), an old instrument of the guitar kind. 

Man'druko is the name applied to two species of plants 
lielangmg to the natural order Solaaacea, and constituting the 
genus Alandragora, a. Greek word signifying ‘luirtful to cattle.’ 
'iliey are natives of S. and E. Europe and W. Asia. The root 
Is thick and fleshy, and is sometimes forked in a curious manner 
so as to present a fancied resemblance to the human figure; 
from it spring a number of simple ovate lance-shaped leaves. 
The flower-stalks rise from the leaves, and bear a soli¬ 
tary beil-shaped flower, followed by a fruit like the potatoc- 
-apple, but larger. As with their near ally the nightshade 
they are poisonous. In olden times they were administered 
r u account of their narcotic quality during surgical operations. 
Ancient and medieval writers record the wonderful virtues and 
powci.. ui the, M. The earliest mention of it is in Gen, xxx. 14. 

affan'drill (Cyiwcepkalus or d^apio maimon), a species of 
liaiioo. ,4. v.) found on the \V. coast and in other parts of 
A'lita. and distinguished by the prominent cheeks, which are 
of tile most vivid blue and scatlct colour, while the natal 
callosities or (bare hip-patches are also of bright red. The 
general body-colour is an olive brown, lightest on the under 
parts. The head is dog-like, the canine teeth prominent, and 
the toil short The ears are small and destitute of fur. Ibc M. 
is fierce and untamable. Its average length is 3 or 4 feet 

SE&ndu, the former capital of the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Malwa, now in the petty state of Dhar, 13 miles N. of the Ner¬ 
budda River, and 26 S.W. of Mhow, It was founded in the 
4th c., and was the capital of Malwa from 1387 to 1370, when 
it was captured by Akbar, The circuit of the ramparts is said 
to be as much as 37 sq. miles; but inside all is deserted, over¬ 
grown with jungle, and the haunt of tigers. A Jumma Musjid, 
or great mosque, and the mausoleum of a king in white marble, 
are still well preserved. 

UCaudu'ria, a town in S. Italy, province of Lecce, 23 miles 
E. by S. of Taranto. Pop. (1874) 7761. M. was a Saicntine 
city as early as the 4th c. B.C., and considerable ruins exist of its 
double circuit of walls. It was destroyed by the .Saracens, and 
the in^bitants founded nearby Casal Nuovo, wliidi name at the 
close of the l8th c. was exchanged for (be ancient M. A well 
is still shown which Pliny accurately described as having its 
water always at a uniform level. 

U&ndvi, the chief seaport and most populous totvn of the 
native state of Kutch, in political connection with the govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, India, on the N. shore of the Gulf of Kutch, 
Pop. (1872} 35,988. Ships of considerable burden anchor in 
the ro^. 

Maaetko' was an Egyptian priest who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy I., and compiled about n.c. 230 a history of his nation 
from the ancient records and memorials of the Kgy'ptians them¬ 
selves, and especially from their sacred books. Tire woik was 
written in Gr^, end professed to have been derived from cer¬ 


tain pillars in the Sitiadic land, which had been inscribed in the 
sacred dialect of Thoth before the flood. The inscriptions had 
been translated into Greek, and the translations laid up in the 
Egyptian temples by the sacred Thoth. Josephus copied some 
passages from M. (Cent. Ap.), which are all that remains of the 
history itself. Julius Africanus, a Christian of Alexandria (3d c.), 
and author of a chronology from the Creation to A.D. 221, pre¬ 
served the dynasties of M. in two ve,rsions differing from each 
other and from Josephus. But the work of Africanus shored the 
fate of M.’s history, and his ‘lists’ have been preserved only in 
the Chionicon of Eusebius (q. v.). The history was divided into 
three parts, of which the first comprised the prehistoric or 
mythological period and the first eleven of the thirty dynasties; 
the second, the period beginning with the twelfth dynasty and 
ending with the nineteenth; and the last, the remaining eleven 
dynasties, concluding with the history of Neclabanus, the last 
of the native kings. The mylliological period extended to 
24,900 years, and that of the monarchy, from Mcnes, the founder, 
till the conquest by Alexander the Great (n.c. 332), to 3555 
years. Besides his history, M. wiotc a work (Ton Physikon 
Epitome) on the theology of the Egyptians, giving an account 
of the origin of the gods, of the world, and of the laws of mo¬ 
rality, See Bunsen's Egyptem Stelle in der Weltseschichte (llamb. 
1857) ; Cliabas' Melanges Egyptolo^iijues. 

Man’&cd, King of Sicily, was a natural son of the Emperor 
Friedrich II., and was born about 1231. On the death of his 
half-brother, Konrad IV., in 1254, iic acted as regent for 
Konradin, son of Konrad, and 011 a rumour of his nephew’s 
death was chosen King of Sicily. M. was a mainstay of the 
Ghilielline jiarty, and the help wliieh he gave to Farinata degli 
Uberti contributed to the great defeat of the Guclfs at Montenperto 
ill 1260. He twice suffered papal excommunication, but no real 
mi.srurtunc befell him till the invasion of bis dominion by Charles 
of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France. After varying success 
M. was defeated and slain at the battle of Benevento, 26th 
February 1266, and the power of the Ghibellines was broken 
throughout Italy. See Cesari, Storia di Manfredi (Napl, 2 vols. 
1837); MUiich, Konig M. (Stutlg. 1840): Schirrmaclier, Die 
letzten Ilokenslauffen (1871). 

Blanfreclo'uia, a seaport of Italy, in the province of Foggia, 
on the Gulf of M., and at the foot of Monte Gaigano, 23 miles 
E.N.E. of Foggia. Its .sand-choked harbour is defended by a 
stiong castle; and at Sipoiito, 2 miles to the S.E., is the fine 
Romanesque cathedral of its archbishop. M., founded by Man¬ 
fred (q. V.) in 1256, from the ruins of Sipontum, svas plundered 
by the Tuiks in 1620, and li,as never regained its former impor¬ 
tance. Top. (1874) 793S. 

HXangolore', the chief town of the district of S. Canara, in 
the Madias Presidency, British Indi.-!, on the Malabar coast, 
440 miles S.E. of Bombay, and 370 W. of Madras. Pop. (1871) 
29.712. The military cantonments lie N. of the town. M. is 
the port of Mysore and Coorg. In 1874-75 the esporls were 
valued at ;i'SOS,847, chiefly rice, timber, and coffee ; the imports 
at £2^2,^on, M. is an old town. It was repeatedly captured 
by the Porlugaese in tlie i6tli c. In 17S4 a treaty was concluded 
here with Tippoo Saib. 

Uanganese' (atomic weight 33 ; symbol Mn), a metallic 
element somewhat resembling iron in its chemical and physical 
properties. Three distinct oxides .are known; and the exis¬ 
tence of other two is probable, though they have not yet been 
obtained in the anhydrous state. The protoxide (MnO) is ob¬ 
tained as a green powder by heating the carbonate of M. in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen to prevent oxidation. The sesquioxide 
(MnjO,) forms the mineral haunite, and with water the minenal 
manganite. It is a weak base; and its compounds readily 
decompose when heated, being reduced to the corresponding 
salt of the protoxide. The red oxide (M11SO4) U the most stable 
of all the oxides, and is produced when any of the others is 
heated in the air. It occurs in nature ns hausmannite, but its 
chief source is by heating the binoxide. The bmoxide is the 
chief form in which M. is found in nature. It is the essential 
constituent oi pyroluiUe, psilornelane, and wad, and in commerce 
is ordinarily known as the black oxide. It yields oxygen when 
heated, and is the source of ail the compounds of M. It does 
not combine with acids, but if heated with sulphuric acid it loses 
half its oxygen, and is reduced to the protoxide, which tlien 
unites with the acid to form sulphate of M. Mnngiinie 
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(MnOa) and permanganic acid (MniO;) liave never been obtained 
rate. They are known by their hydrates (HiMnO^, and 
nOe respectively), the latter of which is a thick syrupy 
liquid of a greenish colour. It is one of the most powerful 
oxidising agents known, instantly igniting combustible bodies 
with which it is placed in contact Both of these acids form 
salts, which are known as manganates and permanganates. 
The only manganate of importance is the potassium salt 
(KiMnO^), which is formed by heating to redness a mixture 
of caustic potash and binoxide of M. Its solution in cold 
water is at first green, but it rapidly changes colour, passing 
through various intermediate hues till it becomes red. Hence its 
old name— mineral thanuleon, Manganate of soda, or Candy's 
green disinfecting fluid, is used as a bleaching agent. The per¬ 
manganate of potash (KMn04), prepared by heating a mixture 
of potassium chlorate, caustic potash, and the black oxide, is 
remarkable for its great colouring power, and for the ease with 
which it decomposes many organic suiistances. Consequently 
it is extensively used as a disinfectant under the name of Candy s 
red disinfecting fluid, M. appears to form three chlorides, 
MnC 1 |, MntCI(h MnCl4, but of these only the first is stable. It 
is obtained in large quantity as a waste product in the preparation 
of chlorine in the manufacture of bleaching powder; and may 
be prepared on a small scale by dissolving any oxide of M. in 
hydrocliloric acid. 

Medicinal Praperiies af M. M., in the form ot the black oxide, 
is used for producing chlorine. As a medicine it is not official 
in the British Fharmacopocia; but the magnesii exidum freefa- 
ratum is an admirable remedy for gastrodynia, pyrosis, &c., in 
doses of from lo to 30 grains. The sulphate of M. is useful, as 
a purgative, in gouty aifections; but its taste is disagreeably 
styptic, and its action is somewhat uncertain. M. is associated 
with iron in several recent preparations, as Syrupus Ferri 
Phosph. c. Manganesio. 

Mange. See Itch Mitt- 

Man'go, a genus of tiees belonging lo the natural order 
Anacardiactce. The M. Indiea grows abundantly in Indio, and 
is now cultivated in most hot countries, together with numerous 
varieties. It is from 30 to 40 feet in height, of a spreading 
rounded form, with dense foliage of lancc-shapcd leaves about 
y inches long i the panicle, of numerous, small, fragrant flowers, 
IS large, branched, and divaiicating. The fruits are about the 
size of a large pear, and in the good varieties of M. are much 
esteemed; in the inferior kinds they possess a strong turpentine 
flavour. They are e.aten plain, or sliced with wine, sugar, and 
nutmeg; or they may be boiled; or different preserves prepared 
from them. A very palatable spirit too may be obtained from 
the juice of the fruit. In the unripe state they form a very ex¬ 
cellent pickle, and constitute an ingredient of tarts. The light 
and friable wood is used in India with sandal wood in burning 
the bodies of persons of distinction. A gum resembling gum 
tragacanth is obtained by wounding the stem and branches. 

Mango I’m]! {Polynemusparadis i.s), a Teleostcan fish be¬ 
longing to the family SeixniJtr. The name is derived from the 
bright yellow colour of the fish, which resembles that of the ripe 
fruit of the same name. The M. F. occurs in the Bay of Bengal 
and in other parts of the Indian Ocean. It has seven tlirc.id- 
like or filamentous appendages borne beneath the pectoral fins, 
the uppermost projecting beyond tlie tail. An allied species, P, 
mulhfilis, has fourteen. The flesh of the M. F. is usually eaten 
in a preserved and salted state. In India it is known under 
the name of • burtah.’ Isinglass is prepared from the air-bladder 
of the M. F. In form the fish somewhat resembles the perch. 

_ Man'gold-Wurz'el (Ger. ' beet-root ’). Most writers con¬ 
sider the M.-W. and the Beet fq. v.) as produced from Beta 
vulgaris as their wild stock, but Dr. Hooker says that B, mari. 
tima, a frequent British coast plant, is probably the origin ofboth. 
At any rale the M.-W. is evidently so closely related to the beet 
of cultivation, that it cannot be considered as more than a large 
,iand coarse _ variety of it. It is only quite recently that 
the cultivation of M.-W. as a field crop has become nnetal, 
good books of sixty ye.irs ago not making any mention of it os a 
fodder root, though it is stated to have been introduced< into 
England in 1786. Its advantage over the turnip is that it jdelds 
a nuMh larger produce, is not subject to alarming diseases nor 
e]#nsive attacks of insects, and is more patient of a hii^ tem- 
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perature. The mode of culture does not materially differ from 
that of the turnip. Usually the crop is ready during October, 
and the roots being raised mthout bruising, are stored for ipring 
use in protected pits or damps. When their harshness has 
passed away by keeping, they form on enellent, palatable, and 
nutritious food for stock of all kinds. 

Maii'goneL See Balista. 

Mangonteen' is the fruit of Gardnia Mangostams, bdonging 
to the same genus os the Gamboge (q. v.), and is considered 
one of the most delidous fruits known, being pecuUarly cool 
and grateful to the taste. The tree is about 20 feet high, 
with opposite horizontal branches, and firm, smooth, elliptical 
leaves ; the flowers, about two inches across, have four deep red 
petals; the fruit, about the size of a small orange, is crowned 
with the persistent rays of the stigma, its rind containing a 
powerful astringent gum. M. is a native of Molucca and o£er 
.Spice Islands, and has become natuialised in Java, Singapore, 
and other parts of the East. 

Man'grove is the name by which (he trees belonging to the 
genus Rhizopkora (‘ root-bearer ’) are known—the type genus of 
the natural order Rhisophoracece. The chief point of interest 
connected with the M. arises from its peculiar mode of growth 
and germination. Inhabiting sea-side mud swamps in tropical 
countries, it makes continuous advances occan-ward, by the 
branches of each tree sending down roots into the mud, which in 
time become independent trees, and further, by the aerial germina- 
tion of the seeds, wliiclt only drop from (he parent alter they have 
assumed dimensions suflicient to take possession of the mud 
below, in advance of tlic parent tree. By these means * a com¬ 
plicated labyrinth is at length formed,’ constantly extending and 
advancing mile upon mile along low shores, and giving rise to 
the dreaded term * M. swamps ’—an equivalent of malaria and 
fever. An abundance of tannin exists m the M., and the fruit 
of R, Mangle— typical species—is said to be sweet and 
edible. 

Ma'm, Ma'nes, or ManichsB'us.the founder of Manichxism, 
was bom somewhere in the I’ersian empire about A.D. 250. 
F.ducated among the Magi (q. v.), if he did not become a member 
of that fraternity, he was at Uie court of Sapor, as physician, 
astronomer, artist, philosopher, and poet, at the time when 
Cliristinnity was being persecuted I>y that monarch, and Zoroas¬ 
trianism, after a period of adversity under the I’arthians, was 
triumphantly restored, but divided into two hostile factions. The 
Magusians, to which faction M. belonged, maintained the primi¬ 
tive creed, according to which Ormuzd and Ahriman were the 
sole deities ; tlie other, or Magian faction proper, maintained 
that there was a third and supreme deity, Zarvana-akarane ('time 
without bounds’), the source of all being whatsoever. M. now 
offered Christianhy to the Persians as the pure Magusian creed, 
but the prejudices of his countrymen, especially the jealousy of 
the Magians, were too strong for him, and he was obliged to 
flee. From that time he as.sumcd the rSle of a prophet and 
apostle, professing to be the Paraclete promised by Christ. From 
the place of his exile he sent out missions to all parts of Asia, 
and here he produced his sacred book, the Ertessgki ManL On 
the death of Sapor, his successor Hormlsdas recalled M. and 
gave him a strong cosUe for a residence; but under the successor 
of that prince, Varancs I. or 11 ., lie lost his life. Being inveigled 
into a disputation with the Magi, on lus defeat he was flayed 
alive and his carcase thrown to the dogs, A.S. 277. 

Ma'Uia(Gr.), in its primary sense, means raving madness, and 
the term may be used with propriety os its English synonym. 
The premonitory symptoms of M. are gloom and despottdeney, 
sometimes deep stupor, the reverse of the excitement which 
follows. Tire physical symptoms are impaired health, insomnia, 
deranged liver, slight or acute febrile symptoms} and, some¬ 
times, decided indications uf cerebral congestion. 

When M. is fully developed, the perceptions of the patient, 
whether they be primarily or secondarily affected, may conviw 
to him a halluciiuition or illusion suflicient to determine hw 
conduct Such illusions and hallucinations, when belier^' ia 
and acted upon, imply the existence of corresponding deludon^ . 
and give rise to the most extraordinaiy and violent lon^ge 
and acts. Ordinary Aente M. may yield rapidly to tteatmentt 
may terminate in death from exhaustion ; may recur in i^r- 
mittent paroxysms; or may teiminate in Melancibollil or 
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Dementia (q. v.) of an incurable nature; The most important 
influences predisposing to M. are, hereditary tendencies, a deli¬ 
cate mental organisation, and an unl>alanced mind. Among the 
exciting causes are inflammation of the brain or its membranes, 
intemperance, the puerperal state, disordered h^th, disturbed 
aflections, &c. 

Ma n i cl tBB'aiK, the religious sect founded bjr Mani (q. v.). 
Alter the death of that teacher his opinions spread throughout 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt About A.D. 296 Diocletian issued 
severe edicts against Mani’s followers as a Persian sect hostile to 
the empire. After being mjparently extinguished, their opinions 
were resuscitated in the Eastern Church in the 7th c. by the 
Paulicians, and in the Western in the llth c. and 12th c. 
by the Cathari, Paterini, &c. The system of Mani resulted 
from a fusing together of Zoroastrianism and Gnostic Chris¬ 
tianity. According to the dnali-sm of tlic former, he main¬ 
tained that there are two eternal principles of good and 
evil. Ormuzd, tlic good principle or deity, has five ministers— 
light, air, fire, bright water, and gentle winds; Ahriman, the 
evil principle, has also five—darkness, fire, smoke, foul water, 
and tempestuous winds. When the realm of light was dis¬ 
covered by the powers of darkness, they immediately invaded it. 
For its defence a spiritual emanation, ‘tiie first man,’ was pro¬ 
duced, but the .spiritual armies under his conduct were defeated 
by Ahriman; and in consequence the beings made in the likeness 
of this Adam were of an evil nature. Another emanation of light, 

‘ the Spin! of Life,’ taking the command of the defeated armies, 
gained a pai tial victory over the powers of darkness, and was 
able so to blend the spiritual and tlie material that the light pos- 
■sessed the means of ultimate escape. 'I'hus in every human 
being there is a soul of daikness derived from Ahiiman, 
and a soul of light from Ormued, wliile the material body is 
necessarily evil and vicious. Salvation is the freeing of the 
soul of Ormuzd from the dominion of Ahriman. Ormuzd, 
the fn'.st person of the Christian trinity, produced the Christ, 
suruamed Mithras by the Persians, and the Holy Spirit. Christ 
descended upon the earth to draw upwards the souls of light; 
his liocy, however, being a mere phantom (see DoCETAt), and 
his suffering' only apparent. Those who confess Christ must 
renoniK--. 'Jelu.':,',, the servant of Ahriman and fashioner of 
the nulcnal universe, and seek the freedom of the immaterial 
heaven The souls which achieve this salvation must undergo a 
twofold purgatiiiii after death, the first by water in the moon, 
the scroiid by lire in the sun. Those who have lived in sin 
must either undergo another life, nr be consigned to the demons 
of tile airi and when alt but the irrecoverable are purified, 
all matter will be consumed. The members of the sect were 
divided into two classes, the Elect or perfect, and the Hearers or 
learners. The former obeyed a rule of most severe asceticism, 
and were solemnly admitted by a baptism of puiification. For 
the latter the rule of morality was the same as for the former, but 
they were not bound to the same ascetic life. See Ncander's 
ISrehengesek. (Eng. trans. 1858), Gieselcr’s Jfandbuch d. 
Kirchengesek. (Eng. trans. 1865), Banc’s Das Manich. DeUgions- 
System (Tiib. 1831). 

Manila, or Manill'a, the capital of the Philippines, and 
residence of the Spanish viceroy, on the S.W. shore of I.nzon 
fa. V.), at the mouth of the Pasig, and on the deep Bay of M. 
The city proper lies between the river and the bay, is defended 
by walls and a citadel, and is laid out in fine broad streets and 
spacious public squares, ornamented with fountains and tropical 
foliage. The chief buildings are the large cathedral (built 1654- 
72 ), the magnificent palaces of the viceroy and archbishop, the 
Hall of Audience, and extensive colleges and barracks. A 
splendid promenade on the ramparts is much frequented in the 
evening Biondo, a suburb on the N. bank of the Eider, is the 
seat of commerce, and here arc to be seen representatives of 
almost all countries in the world, especially Spaniards, English¬ 
men, Americans, Chinese, and Malays. On account of its^posi¬ 
tion and excellent harbour, M. has long been the entrepfit for 
ail the Philippines. The principal exports are hemp, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, cotton, coffee, cordage, sapanwood, buffalo^liidcs, 
, gum-mastic, indigo, and tortoise-shells; the impoi^ are English 
textiles and iron wares, and Chinese silks, nankins, vermilion, 
&C. M. cheroots and cigars are world-famous, and their manu¬ 
facture, a government monopoly, employs 2000 hands. Of M, 
hemp many fabrics are made, noted for delicacy of texture. In 
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1875 the exports amounted to 1^727,262 dollars, of which 
6,085,^7 t® Great Britain. There entered the TOit (1875) 
262 vessels of 143,969 tons. M. has a good climate, the average 
temperature being 82“ F., but earthquSces have been frequent, 
the most destructive being those of 1824 and 1863. Pop. of the 
city proper 15,000, with suburbs 150,000. M. was foun^ 
by Legaspi in 1571, and is one of the four ports of the Philip¬ 
pines open to foreign commerce. 

Monin, Daniello, an Italian patriot, was bom at Venice, 
May 13, 1804, graduated at Padua in his seventeenth year, and 
being ready for the profession of advocate before the law allowed 
him to practise, he spent the interval in studying Roman law 
and languages. In 1S31 he issued a proclamation which was 
distributed among the people in the interests of Italian inde¬ 
pendence, and from this date was recognised as one of the 
leaders of the national party. On the 21st of December 
1847 he got up a petition which declared that the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom was national and Italian. He was arrested 
18th January 1848, but in the March following was liberated by 
the Kevolulion. M. immediately proclaimed a republic, after 
which he pioceeded to announce reforms in law and finance, 
and to organi.se a scheme of military resistance. In vain he 
appealed to England and France for assistance against Austria. 
On tlic 24lh August 1849 the capitulation of Venice had to be 
signed. M. retired to Paris, where hedieil22d September 1857.’ 
lie was one of the most enlightened and self-devoted of Italian 
advocates for national unity. See Martin’s Daniel M. (1859). 
In i860 F. Planat de la Faye issued a French translation of the 
unpublished papers of M. under the title of Documents et Pikes 
Authentigues latssi’s far Daniel M, 

Man'ioc, Man'dioc, or Caesava, is prepared from two 
F.uphorbiaceous plants belonging to the genus Matiihot (formerly 
JiUiopha), viz., M. utilissima. the bitter; and M, Aipi, the 
sweet. Both in growth are slender and shrubby, rising from 
long, thick, fleshy roots, anil bearing seven-parted and five- 
parted leaves respectively. They arc extensively cultivated in 
tropical America and the W. Indies for their parsnip-like roots, 
which contain a great quantity of farina. This is obtained by 
‘ maceration and filtering in water,’ and on being dried forms the 
wholesome and nutritious food known by the tliree names head¬ 
ing this article. The roots of M. utUissima aie, however, in 
their raw state highly poisonous—the poi.son being removed by 
pressure of the moist grated mass; those of M. Aipi are whole¬ 
some. Tapioca is manufactured by heat from the starch which 
settles in the water used in the preparation of the meal. The 
meal formed into small oatmeal-like cake.s is known ns C.-bread, 
and fiom it, after masticadon, and subsequent fermentation and 
boiling of the ejected mai .rial, an intoxicating drink, called by 
the Indians ‘ piw’arrie,’ is formed, which is said, on good autho¬ 
rity, to have an agreeable taste, however disgusting the process 
of prejiaration may appear. An approved sauce termed Casa- 
reep (q. v.) is made from the concentrated and boiled poisonous 
juice above referred to, the poisonous property being dissipated 
by the boiling. 

Man'ia, a genus of Mammalia belonging to the order Eden- 
tata (q. V.), and natives of Afiica and India. They have a body¬ 
covering of homy, overlapping scale.s, and thus resemble the 
armadillos. The long-tailed M., or pangolin ( 4 /. tetradactyld), 
attains a length of 5 feet, of which the tail measures 3 feet It 
is found in \V. Africa, and fceils on the white ants and other 
insects. No teeth exist, but the tongue is very long and pro- 
trusible. The M. pentadactyla, or short-tailed pangolin, JS a 
native of India. 

Manise'a, a towm of Asia Minor, vilayet of A'idin, on the 
Karabat (I/emius), 28 miles N.li. of Smyrna, with which it is 
connected by rail. It has thirty-two mosques, an Armenian 
church, 3 Greek churchc.s, and four synagogues, and extensive 
manufactures of cotton, tobacco, salt, &c. It export.s much 
grain and wine. M. is a favourite retreat of the English and 
German residents at Smyrna. Pop. 23,000. M., the Lydian 
Magnesia, was the scene of .Scipio’s victory over Antiochus IIL 
of .Syria, and the residence of several Turkish sultans. 

Mantio'ba, an independent province in the Dominion ol 
Canada, is bounded S. by Minnesota and Dakota, and on its 
other three sides by tlie N.W. Territory, extending from the 
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pwallel of 49* on the United States frontier to that of 50* 30' N., 
separating it from Kupert's Land. It is sometimes re^riJed os 
including the vast unoiganised N.W. Territoiy, which is in a 
sense dependent upon it, being subject to the governor of M. 
This larger M. has an area of 2,891,734 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1871) of 11,963, but the organised province as already denned 
is only 14,3^ sd. miles in extent. The province is entered in 
the N. by Lakes Winnipeg and M., from the former of which the 
Red River flows S. to form the boundary between Minnesota and 
Dakota, receiving its grc.nt affluent, the Assiniboine, from the W. 
The fertile plain of M., in great part covered with tall grass, is 
almost a dead level near the Red River. In the £. the country 
is more broken and woody, but almost everywhere it produces 
abundantly wheat and mo^t other crops. In winter one of the 
coldest inhabited parts of N. America, in the rather short summer 
very irarm, M. is remarkably healthy. The rain and snow arc 
vtry light, and the air is delightfully clear. M. is well stocked 
with game, including the buifalo, and the waters teem with 
valuable fish. Cattle, horses, and sheep are extensively reared, 
and among the exports are flour and furs. The country suffers 
occasionally from the visitation of grasshoppers. Most of the 
inhabitants are Indian half-breeds—5757 French-speaking, 4083 
English-speaking—while 1565 are wliites, and 558 are Indians. 
The capital is Fort Garry. The government is vested in a lieu- 
Jtenant-govemor and an executive council of five; the legislature 
consists of a council of seven, appointed for life, and an assembly 
of twenty-four elected members. Either French or Engli.sh may 
be_ spoken in the legislature, and the public documents are 
printed in both languages. The common law of England pre¬ 
vails, subject to statutory modifications. M. sends two senators 
to the Dominion Parliament, and four elected members to the 
lower house of that body. There is (1877) no provincial debt. 
The Roman Catholic relimon was fairly established here by 
early missionaries to the Indians. There are many Scottish 
Presbyterians. St. Boniface is the seat of a Roman arch¬ 
bishop, and Fort Gai^ of the Anglican bishop of Rupert's Land. 
The board of education consists of equal members of Protestants 
and Catholics. St. John's College (Anglican) and St. Boniface’s 
College (Roman Catholic) were incorporated in 1872. In 1872 
M. had three weekly newspapers. M. is the N. part of the 
country purchased from the Hudson Bay Company in 1810 by 
Thomas Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, who planted here the famous 
Red River Settlement, called also Pembina, and l.ater Assiiiiboia. 
The first settlers were Gaelic-speaking Highlanders from Scot¬ 
land, and these were joined by a band of Canadians in 1815. 
When the United States boundary was fixed, a part of the colony 
was found to lie S. of the line. The government of the colony 
subsequently reverted to the Hudson Bay Company, and was 
vuted in the 'council of Assinilioia’ till 1871, when the Domi¬ 
nion completed the purchase of the territory of the Company. 
The colonists, especially the French Canadians, protested against 
the colony^being treats as dependent territoiy. Under Louis 
Riel Uiey openly rebelled ami seized the public treasury, but 
submitted on the appearance of a military force. The govern¬ 
ment was, however, induced to erect pirt of the newly acquired 
territoiy into the independent province of M. See North- 
West Territory. 

Zslanda, a group in the N. of Lake Huron, 
belonmng to Britain, have an area of 1870 sq. miles, and a pop, 
(1871) of 2000, mostly Indians. The Great Manitoulin is 90 
miles long, and from 5 to 30 broad, and is of irregular shape. 
Tlie group is covered with vast pine forests. Eleven of the small 
islands belong to Michigan, and are inhabited by 891 Mormons. 

Kaan, Boraos, X1L.I}., bom at Franklin, Massachusetts, 
May 4,1796, graduated at Brown University, Providence (1819), 
was called to the bar (1823), and elected (1827) to the legislature 
of Massachusetts. In 1836 he became President of the State 
Senate, As Secretary of the B«ird of Eduention (1837-4S), 
M. visited the schools and colleges of Europe (1843), and 
published his Ijcium on Edmathn (1848). He was a member 
of Congress (1848-53), and President of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, from 1852 until his death, August 2,1859. M.’s ardent 
Mvocacy of the abolition and temperance causes is set forth in 
his iMtm and Sfttthet on Slttvtry (1851) and Ltetunton In. 
tm^oranu (1852). See his Liji, by Mrs. M. (1865). 

, a kind of sugar obtained from the Manna Ash, a 

btw gmwis^ .in the mountainous parts of Sontheni Europe, 
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I particularly in Sicily. M. incisions are made with a knife in 
July or August, day after day, beginning near the root and 
gradually ascending to the branches. From these incisions the 
M. slowly exudes, and hardens into flakea It is a light porous 
substance of a yellowish colour, and is of tome commercial im¬ 
portance. It consists chiefly of a sugar that can be crystallised, 
called Mannite (q.v.), and of another that cannot be ciystallised— 
thelatterbeingused medicinally as a mild purgative. Among other 
M.-yielding plants, besides the ash, may be mentioned the 
Eucalyptus mannifira of Australia, and the common or Euro¬ 
pean larcii. The M. of the Israelites is represented in Scripture 
as a special and miraculous gift of God, and not os an ordinaiy 
product of nature. Yet it is only proper to note that in the 
region through wliich the wanderers passed there still grows a 
substance called M. by the Arabians. It is collected in the 
month of June from the tamaiisk shrub ( 7 'amarix ^aUica), 
Burckhardt, who travelled through the peninsula of Sinai, states 
that it drops from thorns on the sticks and leaves that cover the 
ground, and must be gathered early in the morning, before the 
sun's rays melt it. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, strain it 
through a cloth, and put it into bottles, where it can be kept for 
years. 

Manna Croup consists of the grain of a species of grass, 
Clyceria fiuitans (Manna Grass), deprived of its husks, and pre¬ 
pared for use in soups, and for puddings, the same as the semo¬ 
lina of hard wheat. The grass is a native of Great Britain, 
growing in marshy places; but M. C. is prepared chiefly in 
Poland and Hungary. The name is frequently given to Semo¬ 
lina (q. v). 

Maxma Graas is applied to Clyctria fluitans on account of 
its sweet seed, the scientific name of the genus licing selected by 
Brown for a like reason when he separated it from Poa, The 
plant has a wide distribution, and is common through Britain 
by the sides of ditches, ponds, and most watery places. It has 
also received the name of float or flote-grass, from its stems often 
reclining in the water, its leaves floating on the surface, and 
further, as Dr. Prior says from its general abundance in irrigated 
or ‘ doted' meadows. In Central Europe the seeds are collected, 
and when husked, are used as an ingredient of soups, &c. They 
cannot, however, be obtained in large quantity, owing to the 
promptitude with which the individual seeds fall from the spikelet 
ns they liecome ripe. (See Manna Croup.) Another and 
handsome species of the genus is G, aquatica, also widely distri¬ 
buted, and in Britain frequent in watery places. It grows to 6 
feet high, is available for the landscape.g.ardcner, and is useful 
for fodder,Titter, and minor thatching purposes. 

M’ann'heim, or Man'heizn, a town of Germany, Grand- 
Ducliy of Baden, at the confluence of the Neckar and Rhine, 51 
miles above Mainz, and 35 miles N. of Karlsruhe by rail It is 
divided into 112 squares, with broad streets between. Note¬ 
worthy buildings are the Schloss (1720-29), with fine art collec¬ 
tions, the theatre, where Schiller’s first pieces were performed, 
Schiller's Monument (1862), the Jesuits’ Church (1733), the 
Observatory, Arsenal, and Kaufliaus, all dating from about 175a 
The Rhine is crossed by a handsome railway bridge (1867), and 
the Neckar by a suspension bridge (1845). M. is the chief com¬ 
mercial town of the Upper Rhine, and has important manufac¬ 
tures of tobacco, leather, india-rubber, woollens,, carriages, 
furniture, machinery, toys, and beer. Pop. (1875) 46,452. 

Mann'ing, Henry Edward, Cardinal, son of the late 
W. Manning, Eso,, M.P., was bom July 15,1808, and educated 
at Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford. He became Vicar 
of Lavington in 1S34, and Archdeacon of Chichester in 184a 
He was a select preacher at Oxford during the Tractarian 
movement, of which he was an eloquent leader. M, pub¬ 
lished 2 voix of sermons in 1842 and 1846, and three Mties 
of sermons preached before the University in 1844, 1648, and 
1850. On the Gotham decision regarding baptism, in 1851, he 
receded from the Church of England and joined that of Rome. 
Ordained priest in 1857, be then became Superior of the House 
of Oblates of St Charles Borromeo, Bayswater. M. succeeded 
Cardinal Wiseman in the Archbishopric of Westminster in A65, 
and attended the CEknimenicol Council at Rome in 187a A « 
Roman Catholic University was opened under his auspioea at 
Kensington, October 15, 1874; and on March 15, 1875, W re- , 
ceived a Cardinal's hat M. is an uncompromising Ultnmotttaiie, 
and has been incessant in his appeals to his conntiy to reti^ to 
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the bosom of the early Church. He has worked hard for the 
better education of tlie Roman Catholic poor, is an ardent sup* 
porter of the temperance cause, and has taken a prominent part 
in various nationu movements unconnected with his oum com¬ 
munion, His very numerous puldished writings include The 
Creunis ef Faith (1852), 3 'he Temporal Power of the Pope (1866), 
England and Chritlettdom (1867), Ireland— a Litter to Earl 
Cr^ (1868), Petri Privilegium (pastoral letters on papal infalli¬ 
bility, 1871), Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects (1872), 7 he 
Patican Decrees, a reply to Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation (1875), 
and the Glories of the isetcred Heart (1876), The 'J rue Story of the 
Vatican Council appeared from his pen in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, in four parts, March-June 1877. 

Uann'ite, or Manna Sugar is a sweet crystallisable sub¬ 
stance allied to sugar, ol>tainable from Manna, from muslirooms, 
and various other vegetalde sources; and it can also be arti¬ 
ficially made from a solution of cane sugar by the action of 
sodium amalgam. It is distinguished from true sugars by being 
incapable of undergoing alcoholic fermentation. It is used for 
coating nauseous medicines and as a sweet. 

Manoel, do Nascimento, Son Francisco, one of the 
chief modem lyrists of Portugal, was burn at Lisbon in 1734. 

' He wrote under the nom de plume of ‘ Filinto Elysio ’ a large 
number of odes, sonnets, and epistles, whose liberal principles 
awaking the resentment of the liicpiisition, he fled to France, 
and died at Paris, 25th February 1S19. His Obras Completas, 
among which arc translations of La F'ontaine's /uA/«,Chatcau- 
britmd’s Les Martyts, and Wiclaud’s Oberon, ajipeared at Paris 
(11 vols.) in 1818-19. 

Man-of-War, a general term, of unknown origin and 
antiquity, for all liiie-ol battle ships, frigates, corvettes, &c., of 
the British navy, which made up a total (1875) of 24I. It cor- 
respionds to the Ger. kriegsschiff axid theFr. vatsseau de guerre. 

Man of-War Bird. Sec FatOATB Bird. 

Manom'eter (Gr. niados, ‘ rare,' metron, ‘ a measure ’), an 
instiumcni for measuring the pressure, and therefore the density 
of air or oth'.r gas. The barometer, the steam-gauge of a 
su'.im-<''i,dnt, .Tid the pressure-gauge of an air-pump, are par¬ 
ticular ioiius ot i.i.inometers. 

Man'or, in Engii'-h law, is a freehold estate held by the Lord 
of the h' M allot Ml le as ancient as the Old English constitution. 
Pait of ilic land on which the lord resided was cultivated as his 
demesne land lor the use of his household ; the rest being dis¬ 
tributed among Ins tenants-in-fee for life, or for so many years. 
Manors were formerly called Baionies, and they are still called 
Lordships. Each loid was empowered to hold a court, called 
the Court-Baron, for redressing misdemeanours, and for settling 
disputes among the tenants. 

Manre'ao, a town of Spain, province of Barcelona, on the 
river Llobregat, 30 mites N. \V. of the city of Barcelona. It has 
cotton and silk manufactures. Pop. 9000. 

Mans, Le, the chief town of the French department of Sartae, 
on the river of that name, 51 miles N.N.W. of Tours by rail. 
Its chief buildings are the cathedral of St. Julien (1216-1434); 
four stately churches ; the theatre (1839-42), one of the finest 
in France; the prefecture, containing a public libraiy of 
50,000 volumes; the h&tel-de-viile, lyceum, natural history 
museum, &c. M. is at the junction of five railways, and 
carries on an active trade in linen, hemp, poultry, and candles, 
and among its industries are spinning, weaving, bleaching, dye¬ 
ing, bell and machine founding, and the manufacture of hosiery. 
Fop. (1872) 39,548. The Suindinum of the Cenomani, it be¬ 
came, under 1^1 1 the Great, one of the first cities of the kingdom; 
but from the reign of Hlodwig down to that of Ilcnri IV. it 
is said to have suffered twenty-four sieges. General Marceau 
defeated 60,000 Vendecans heie (December I2, 1793); ^tud 
here, in ‘a week of battles,' Prince Friedrich Karl and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, with 120,000 men, defeated 200,000 
French under Genenil Chanzy (January 10-17, 1S71), taking 
iSiOoo prisoners, two colours, and twenty guns, with a loss 
• to themselves of 180 officers and 3470 men. 

M^naard or Maasart, Fran9oi8, a French architect, bom 
in Paris in 1598, died there in 1666. He first designed the 
curb-roof named after him, which is formed with an upper and 
an under set of cafteit, the latter less inclined to the horizontal 


than the former.— Julea Eardouin M., nephew of the above, 
bom at Paris in 1645, died at Marly in 1708. He was the 
architect of the palaces of Versailles and Trianon, and the dome 
of the H6tel des Invalides. 


Manse (Norm, manse, from Lat. mansio), in Scotland, is 
the designation of the dwelling-house of the minister of the 
Established Church. Every rural parish minister i.H entitled 
to a M., and to have it upheld by the heritors (see MERITOR); 
and where there is no M. the minister is entitled to have half 
an acre of ground designed to him by the Presbytery (q. v.)'for 
a M., offices, and garden, and to have the beiiturs ordained to 
erect a M. and offices upon it (see Gleue). The M. mcludes a 
dwelling-house, stable, barn, and cowhouse. 


Mait'sel, Henry Iiongneville, D.D., bom at Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire, Uctuber 6,1820, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors’, became a scholar and fellow (1842) of St. John's 
College, Oxford,and in 1843 took a double-first, and was ordained. 
He was successively appointed Reader in moral and metaphysical 
[ihilosophy at Magdalen College (1S55); Hampton l.ccturer 
(185S), when his lectures on the Limits of Keltgious Thought, 
applying to Christianity the philosophy of the Conditioned 
(q. V.), involved him in a controversy with Professor Maurice; 
iWaynflcte iProfessor of Logic (1859); Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, and a Canon of Christ Church (1866); 
and Dean of St. Paul's (1868). He died at Cosgrove Hall, 
July 31, 1S71. A follower of Hamilton, whose Lectures he 
edited conjointly with Professor Veitch, M. was the author 
of Prolegomena Logica (1851), The Philosophy oj the Conditioned 
(1866), and of a ]iosthiimous work on the Gnostic Heresies of 
the I-irst and Second Centuries (1874), to which is prefixed 
a sketch of his character by Lord Carnarvon. 


Maii.s'fi.eld, a town of England, in the county of Nottingham, 
within the ancient bounds of Sherwood Forest, 14 miles N. 
by W. of Nottingham by rail. It has laige iron foundries, and 
lace thread mills, besides some machine stocking-knitting, 
limestone and sandstone quarrying, S:c. The Thursday niaiket 
is supplemented by a stock maikct monthly. Pop. (1S71) 
11,824. 

Mansfield, 'William Murray, Farl of, fourth son of 
Viscount Stormont, was born at Perth, 2d March 1705, studied 
at Westminster and Oxford, travelled in F'lance and Italy, 
called to the bar 1731. ILs first c-tse earned him a great 
reputation for oratory, and within a couple of years he was 
conducting appeals at the bar of the House of Ixirds. In 
173S he mariied a daughter of the Karl of Nottingham, entered 
I’arliament as Solicitor-Gereral in 1742, charged Luids Lovat, 
Balmerino, and Kilmarno 'x with high treason in 1746, liecame 
Attorney-General in 1754, and in 1756 was made Chief-J ustice 
of the King’s Bench and elevated to the peerage, lie was 
created an earl m 1776, but his administration of Justice rendered 
his name so unpopular that during the riots of 1 yto his house was 
burnt down. M. rctiied from office in 1788, and died 20th 
March 1793. lie was buried in Westminster Abbey. See 
Campbell’s Lines of the ChieJ-Justices of England, 


Mon'slaughter is, in English law, the killing of one man by 
another without deliberate intention. 




Mant, Richard, D.D., bom at Southampton, February 12, 
1776, passed from Winchester School to Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was elected a fellow of Oriel (1798), taking his M.A. in 
iSoo, and D.D. in 1S15. Ordained in 1S02, he was successively 
vicar of Great Coggeshall, Essex (1810); Bampton Lecturer 
(1812); chaplain to Arclibsshop Manners Sutton (1813); rector 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (1815); and of £kist Horsley, 
Surrey (18181; bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenoia (1820), and of 
Down and Connor (1823). He died at Ballymoney Rectory, in 
the county of Antrim, November 2, 1848. M.'s best-known 
woik, jireparcd in conjunction with the Rev. George D’Oyly, 
D.D., is his edition »f the Bible, with notes selected from tlie 
Anglican divines (3 vols. Lund. 1817 ; New York reprint, with 
additini il notes by Bishop Hobart, 2 vols. i8l8-2o). lie also 
pulHished an annotated Book of Common J^ayer {li 3 o),ti History 
of the Church of Ireland (2 vols. 1839-40), Ancient Hymns from 
the Koman Breviary (new ed. Oxf. 1873), &c. See his Life, by 
Archdeacon Uerens (1849), and a complete list of his works in 
voL xxxL new series, of the Gentlemans Pdagaiine. 

*9S 
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Maatohtt'ria, the most northerly part of the Chinese empire, 
it bounded S. by Corea and the Yellow Sea, W. by Mongolia, 
and N. and E. by Asiatic Russia, from which it is separate by 
the riyers Amoor and Usuri. The country, which is little known, 
extended formerly to lat. $8* N. and long. 142* E., but that part 
of it lying N. of the present boundary rivers was ceded to Russia 
in i860. The area is now estimated at 370,000 sq. miles, the pop. 
at 3,000,000. M. is divided into the three provinces of Liaotung 
or Sbin-king, Girhin, and Saghaiin-ulu, and the capital is 
Midden (q. v.). The country is for the most part plateau 
land, bordered in the S. by the Shan-Alin mountains, and in 
the W. by the Khingan range, which rises to a height of 15,000 
feet. It is traversed by several great valleys, that of the Sun¬ 
gari, an affluent of the Amoor, being the most remarkable. The 
plateaus in the S. are covered with dense forests, the haunts of 
many valuable fur-bearing animals. The rivers yiehl abundantly 
salmon, sturgeon, &c., and the natural products are barley, 
wheat, millet, ginseng, rhubarb, and tobacco. On the prairies 
there is much rearing of horses, sheep, and cattle. The Mantcluis 
lielong to the Tungu.sian family of the Mongols, and in appear¬ 
ance closely resemble the Chinese, but are lighter in complexion, 
stronger in build, and more intelligent and enterprising. Acconl- 
ing to Williams, they ate the most improvable race in the centre if 
not in the whole of Asia. In the beginning of the 17th c., they in¬ 
vaded China, and in 1643 seized Pekin, and placed their chief, 
Shunche, the first of the present dynasty, on the throne of the 
Celestial Mings. (See China.) Agriculture in M. is mainly 
carried on by the Chinese, while the Mantchus have become 
the dominant people throughout the empire as officials, 
.soldiers, handicraftsmen, anil merchants. For Chinese they 
gradually dropped their own language, the basis of which 
was Tungus, but which contained many Mongolian, Turkish, 
and Chinese words. Their written speech, formed from the 
Mongolian in 1599, runs perpendicularly like the Chinese. 
See a dictionary by Amiot (Par. 1789), and grammars by 
Gabelentz (Altenb. 1832) and Kaulcn (Regensb. 1856), and 
Mantchu translations of the St-Schu, Sehu-King. and Schi- 
King, with a Mantchu-Gcrinan dictionary by Galielentz (3 parts, 
Leips, 1865). 

libintegii'a, Andrea, a famous Italian painter and engraver 
on copper, was born at Padua in 1431, studied under Squarcionc, 
married a daughter of Giacomo Bellini, and cmened a school in 
Mantua which acquired a wide celebrity, lie died in 1509. 
M.’s best works are the frescoes in the Church of the Eremitani 
(Padua), and in the Castcllo di Corte (Mantua), the altar-piece 
of St. Zeno (Verona), the ' De.ad Body of Christ’ (Berlin), and 
the cartoons of 'Caisar’s Triumph' (Hampton Court). M. is 
considered the head of the ‘ Paduan School,' which is distin¬ 
guished by its close but servile study of the antique, and its 
comparative neglect of nature. His colouring is almost always 
dry. The most notable of his pupils were Correggio and 
Raibolini. • M. had three sons, all of whom were painters. 

ISazit^l, Oideon Algernon, an English geologist, was 
born at Lewes in Sussex in 1790. i .e practised first ns a physi¬ 
cian, settling in Brighton in 1835, and at London in 1839; but 
his later years were wholly devoted to geology. M. especially 
directed his attention to the fossils of the Wealden beds, his rich 
collection of which he ultimately sold to the British Museum. 
He discovered many new forms, especially the Iguanodon, the 
JHylaosaurus, the Ptlerosaurus, and the Kegnotaums, four of the 
five great Dinosaurian reptiles. For his researches he obtained 
from the Royal Society th6 Wollaston medal in 1835, and the 
Royal medal in 1849. He died at London, November 10,1852. 
M. was a voluminous author, his chief works being The FossUt 
ef the South Dmtms (1822), Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex 
(1827), The Fossils ef Tillgate Forest Geology ef the South- 

East of Englatui (1833), Wonders of Geology (1838), and Medals 
of Creation (1844), besides numerous memoirs in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions and other scientific publications. 

Xbntea', an old town of France, department of Seine-et-Oise, 
on the left bank of the Seine, 33 miles W.N.W. of Paris by rail. 
Its church of Notre Dame dates from the 13th c., and St. 
Maclou has a tower of the 14th. Flour, leather, and beer are 
manufactured, and there is some trade in com and wine. Pop. 
(•872) 5332. M., sumamed La 'pile, was burned (1087) by 

William the Conqueroe, who here sustained the injuty which 
dtuii^ his death. 


SCanteuff'el, a noble family of Germany, which from Pom- 
mem has spread over Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony, 
Livonia, and Courland, and of which several members took part 
in the Thirty Years’ War and the Seven Years’ War. The two 
MantrufTels most conspicuous in the 19th c. are: (I) Otto 
Theodor, Z'reiherr von BL, born February 3,1805, at Lub- 
ben, became Vice-president of the government at Stettin in 1^3, 
and member of the ' .Staatsrath ’ in 1844. In the first United 
Diet (1847 and 1848) he was one of the chief members of the 
Conservative party, on the 8th November of the latter year receiv¬ 
ing the direction of home affairs in the ministry ‘ Der rettenden 
That.’ On the 2Sth November 1848, he represented Prussia at 
Olmiits, after which Pnissia was for a few years largely directed 
by the bureaucratic and retrograde policy of M., who was little 
liked by the people, and whose removal from office, October l, 
1858, was hailed as the beginning of a new era. (2) Edwin.Eana 
Earl, Freiherr tou BE., cousin of the preceding, bom at Mag¬ 
deburg, February 24, i8og, became an adjutant of the king in 1848, 
and in 1857 chief of the so-called military cabinet of the ministry ol 
war, in wliich position he had great influence in the appointment 
of officers. In 1864 he was in the war against Denmark, in August 
1865held thechlcfcommand in Slesvig, and opened the warof 1866 
by forcing the Austrians out of Holstein and surprising Stade. 
He afterwards was put at the head of the main army, of which 
the real leader was Falckenstcin, and after the war was made 
by royal favour general of cavalry. In January 1867 he went to 
Russia on a diplomatic mission, and was next year made general 
of the flrst division, which command he held in the war of 1870. 
On the 14th August M. undertook the attack on the retreating 
r'rench army, on the iStli August took pait in the battle of 
Gravelottc, and was afterwards among the besiegers of Met?, 
where he drove back the .soities at Noiscvdle of the 31st August 
and 1st September. After the surrender of Metz, M. led the 
army sent to the N., defeated J aidlierbe at Amiens and Hallue, 
and occupied Norni.mdy. t.-ii I’lc 8di J.auuary 1871, he was set 
over the army 1 1 1’ S., mu! • t ibu w.u by forcing lJuuib.aki 

to cuter Sw ' o-ntoiy c; ' I '' ' .-ir.f, and on tin- jolh 
bine l—ci-ic. . I'linai’" . , c i .v in France, iin 

Septend’ . j.i jS/.t, .M. u, , - 1. ■ '...encial I iclJ-Marshal. 

Man'tidi.ir. See Mantis. 

Man'tiger, or Mantfegre, in Heraldry, a horned monster 
with the body ol a lion and the head of a man. 

Mantine'a, an important city of ancient Greece, in Arcadia, 
on the borders of Argolis, famtms for a great battle between the 
Spartans and TTieban.s, b.c. 362, in which Epaininondas (rj. v.) 
met his death. Its extensive ruins are now called Palee/folt. 

Btan'tis, a peculiargenus of Orthopterous insects, distinguished 
by the great length of the first pair of legs. These being bent 
when at rest, the insect appears in a kneeling posture; hence its 
French name, the ‘Pricu Dieu.’ It is also known as the 
* Soothsayer ’ and as ‘ Prophet,’ and even the scientific name of 
the familiar European species— M. religiosa —^has been suggested 
by the peculiar shape of the fore ■ legs. The Hottentots 
worship the M. as a tutelary deity. Its head is of horizontal 
conformation, and triangular in front. The feelers are long and 
delicate, and the prothorax gives the insect the appearance 
of having a long neck. The wings are broad, and have straight 
veins. American species are the M. Carolina, and M. argentinOf 
the latter occurring in Buenos Ayres. The M. is carnivorous 
and raptorial. It preys upon other insects; and the M. argentina 
even seizes and eats small birds. The Chinese keep M. in cages 
ibr the amusement of watching the combats whica take place 
between them. 

Man'tle (Ger. mantel. It. mantelle, Lat. mantelum, otig^Uy 
a towel for the hands, menus), a loose cloak worn over other 
garments. The long M. worn over their armour 1 :^ knights in 
Ute middle ages was an important part of their insignia. Noble 
ladies usually had their mantles adorned with the impaled arms 
of themselves and their husbands. 

In Malacology, M. denotes the external fold of the defat of the 

molluscs. 

Mantlet, in Fortification, a musket-proof shield df Wood, 
metal, or rop(^ used to shelter gunners at embnsnie^ or to 
cover the advance of sappers or riflemea It is now'almost 
superseded by the Gabbion (q. v.). 
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ICaatling or Lambrequin, a nnall velvet or tilk mantle, 
generally crimson and lined with ermine, fastened by tassels to 
the helmet, and covering the wearer's shoulders. In heraldry, 
the M. freqvieutlv forms the background of the shield and its 
belonging, the whole constituting an achievement or Hatchment 
(q. v.) otarms. 

Kan'tua (Ital. Alantma ; probably from the Celtic man, 'a 
district’), a town of Italy, capital of the province of the same name, 
40 miles E. of Cremona by rail, stands on an island 5 miles in cir* 
cnmference,in the middle of a la^'oon formed by the Mincio, nature 
and art combining to render it the strongest fortress of the Quadri* 
lateral (q. v.). Chief of its many buildings erected or adorned liy 
Mantegna and Giulio Romano, are the cathedral of 8t. Pietro, tlie 
church of St. Andrea (1472), with a white matble fn9adc and a 
dome (1782), the Corte Keale (1302) or Palazzo Vecchio of the 
Gonzagas, now partly used as barracks, the Castello di Corte, and 
just outside the S,\V, gate, the famous Palazzo del Ti, so called 
because built in the form of a T. Other edifices are the Acca- 
demia Virglliana, with frescoes and sculptures, the l.iceo, with a 
hbrary of 80,000 volumes, the museum, theatre, &c. M. has 
manufactures of leather, linen, silk, woollens, and paper. Pop. 
(1874) 26,687, An ancient Etruscan city, and the birthplace of 
\ irgil (B.c. 70), M. was ruled by llie house of Gonzaga (q. v.) 
from 1328 to 1708, when it was seized l)ythe Austrians. It was 
captured by the French in 1797, and again in 1800, and having 
been held by Austria from 1814 to Hctober Ii, 1S06, was finally 
suncndcre'. to Italy, in accoislaiice with the 'i'naty of Vienna. 

Mdnu {A/enu ‘ thinker,'probably dciivcd from the same 
root as the ICnglish man ; comp, also I'igyptian AIen and Greek 
MinosX the tiaditional lawgiver of the ilmdus, and founder of 
the caste system. I'.cji g i.n o-lv .r mcti ical mumf of older mate¬ 
rials. the Inslilules of f.,. ni r- to In- icgardcd as representing rather 
the idea! order of so; leiy, ' neh a ■ the sacerdotal caste would wish, 
r.ilher than acode of legf-l.oive enacfnients. In thisrespeet they 
may be lOitnpaTe.t wiili lUe Vo lu al l.tw. 'Hiesanctily altriliutrd 
to the 111 h"i'’ts, . I tb cvei.tv ( f the penaltie.s bv which this 
is i-nlorted on ■!■■ ■’ alino-.l incicdil/le. Besides 

..jciai legu'.a'io:';, Ihc'c arc e.■■>1.:,! .1 (.('sinogony, a system of 
ii '..’I ' is., rie’ 1 theory ol tiie trail ini; i t'oii o! souls. The 
riatc • nut n., ,ixed with any approxiination to certainty. It is 
ui.ciin.’iijte bclv.is n the Vedas and llie epic poems, and pro¬ 
bably .eniponneous with the settlement of the Arjaii-spcak- 
ing 1.11 , !■ 'nc upper ]dains of ITindustan. Translation by Sir 
W Joiie.s (2d sd. Lond. 1S25) ; Elphiiistone’s Jiis/on'of India, 
vol. i. (4th ed. iamd. 1S64). 

Man'uel I. Comne'ztiis. See Byzantine Empire. 

Manure' is used in agriculture for accelerating llie growth and 
increasing the production of cultivated cto|)s. Any substance 
which, when mixed wilii soil, promotes vegetable growtli comes 
under the designation of M. The name is derived from tire 
Lilt, matut oferare, ‘ to svork by the hand, to till,’ through the 
French manawre, ‘tillage.’ 'Phe bulk of the organic structure 
of plants is composed of the elements oxygen, hydrogen, nitro¬ 
gen, and carbon, which, in tire several combinations of carlronic 
acid, w.ater, and ammonia, are drawn from the atmospliere and 
the soil. Besides these constituents, Iiowcver, certain minerals 
form part of the constituent.s of plants, and arc, therefore, essen¬ 
tial to their existence. These earthy substances comprise potash, 
soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, phosphoiic acid, sulplmric acid, 
oxide of iron, silica, &c., and since they are found, in variable 
proportions, in the ash of plants, they are termed ash-censliiuents. 
On the sttfliciency of ash-constitiients in tlie soil, depemis the full 
development of a plant, and dehciency in any one essential results 
in unhealthy and limited growth. Were the same crop, as 
wheat, to be grown year after year on the same soil it would, on 
account of the annual abstraction of the essential ash-constituents, 
eventually become infertile j provision must tlierefore be made 
for returning the abstracted constituents to the soil A rota¬ 
tion of crops is generally practised by British agriculturists, 
whMt or other cereals lieing succeeded by root crops and grass, 
which take up from different depths of soil and in variable pro¬ 
portions the mineral constituents necessary to their growth. 
The exhaustion of the soil is thus in a manner retarded, but the 
ultimate result of infertility is the mme, unless the soil be re¬ 
enriched by’artificial mean.s, in other words, by M. M., then, 
exerts a fertilising influence on the soil, by supplying mineral 


constituents, but in addition it furnishes a supply of nitrogenous 
matter, which maintains the soil in the highest state of produc-. 
tiveness. 

Liebig’s ' mineral theory ’ of agriculture sets forth that the 
efficacy of M. is due to the available amount of ash-constitu¬ 
ents, which stimulate in direct proportion the assimilation of 
carbonic acid and ammonia from tlie atmosphere, and therefore 
it is superfluous to supply nitrogen in M. This theory, how¬ 
ever, Is contrary to fads, for elaborate and prolonged experi- 
mems at Kuthamstead by Messrs Lawes and Gilbert {Journal oj 
the Royal Agriiullurat Society, 1847-64) with mineral M. and 
nitrogenous M., sejiaratdy and combined, proved, especially in 
the case of wlieat, that a vast inaease of produce attended; the 
use of M. rich in nitrogen, whereas Liebig’s wheat M. used 
alone failed to yield good crops. 

Natural manures, consisting of farmyard M., or the excreta 
of animals kept on tlie farm, vegetable refuse of all kinds, tlie 
offal of slaughter-houses, and occasionally, near towns, human 
dejecta, formed llie staple fertilisers down to a comparatively re¬ 
cent period. In seaboard districts, fish offal and seaweed, and 
in inland parts wood ashes, soot, &c., were also resorted to. 
Farmy.ard M. is most valuable for all kinds of crops, since it con¬ 
tains all tlie cuiis’ituenis assiniii.tltd by them, and for certain 
crops its value and amount may be cniianced by a proper regard 
to the animals’ food Guano (q. v.), experiineiitally used in 
Great Britain early in llie present cenluiy, foimed an impoitant 
addition to natural manures, and it eventually rose to the first 
rank among leitilisers. .Siilisequently a number of other natural 
products were impoitcd for use as M., and gradually the manu- 
iacture of artificial or specific manures arose, and has developed 
into one of the most impoitant and prosperous of Britisli indus¬ 
tries. In Great Britain especially, witli its dense population 
and limited area of arable land, extended means of stimulating 
llie jiroducliveness of the soil so as to olitain the maximum 
amount of produce were greatly desiderated, and tiiis want 
specific manures have been found to supply. In the preparation 
of them, the M. manufacturer has regard to the nature and pro¬ 
portion of the constituents specially affected liy particular kinds 
of crops, and for the provision of lliese constituents very diverse 
materials arc laid under contriiiulion. Besides the natuial 
manures already enumerated, chloride of ammonia, suipliate of 
a’.imonia, nitrate of iioiasli, nitrate of soda, dried blood, nitro- 
genous refuse of certain factories, a.s tar, hair, leather, glue, horn, 
shoddy, woollen rags, &c., aic made use of in compounding 
nitrogenous manures, wliich are .siwci.illy valuable for cereals, 
and generally useful on account of the presence of phosphates 
and alkalies. Bhosiihatic manures are chiefly used for root crops, 
and into their com])osiiion bones, phosphatic guano, apatite, 
phosplioritc, coprolites, i' enter (see Superphosphate ok 
Lime), To heavy clay soils and others defleient in lime, slaked 
lime is applied, or marl, chalk, and gypsum are incorporated 
with tlie artificial M. In 1876 Great Britain imported: 

Tons. ” Value. 

Bones of Animals and Fish for Manure only 85,129 £514,76} 

Gu.'ino ........ 199,291 2,295,744 

Manures, unenumerated . . , , 204,707 543,165 

Man'uscripts (Lai. ‘what are written with the hand,’ 
also Al. libri, or codices manuscripti) is the name given to all 
books written with tlie hand, before and aficr the invention of 
printing. The reading and jiroper use of tliese forms the chief 
part of the science of Diplomatics; their preservation, cataloguing, 
&c., develops and tcsl.s the knowledge of the librarian. All old 
M. still extant arc written either on (larchmcnt or paper. The 
paper is partly Egyptian, maile from the pajiyrus plant, the use 
of which for M. ceased in the West in the 9th c., partly cotton 
or silk {fharta bombyeina), invented in the East about 706 A.D., 
which was used until llie invention of linen-paper in the 13th or 
141I1 c. Bens arc first mentioned in the 7th c. Black ink was 
most common. It consisted cliiefly of oven black, soot of rosin 
and pitch, burned ivory, ground coal, &c., and in the earliest 
times was not mixed with vitriol. Red (rubrum) ink is also 
found in very old M. The opening letters, the first lines, and the 
index were written in it, hence the expressions rubrum, rubric, 
and rubricator. Blue ink was seldom used j green and yellow 
still less so. In respect of their outer form M. were divided 
(i) rolls (volumina), the oldest kind, and (2) stitched books, the 
codices proper. Among the ancients writers of M. (seriba or 
librarh) were freed men or slaves; in later times the monks, the 
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Benedictines, by the rules of their order, were bound to undertake 
•the task: correctors nnd rubricators afterwards amended wd em> 
bellisbed the manuscript text The internal characteristics, espe> 
cially the peculiarities of the handwriting and of the letters, are 
of &r greater importance than the external signs forjudging of the 
age, value,'&c., of M. Walter’s manuscript Lexicon Diplomati- 
cum (3 voU. Gott. 1745-47) is still of great value for this division, 
i'he age of Creek M, is less easily determined by the character 
of the writing than the I.atin. In general it should be noted 
that the characters of Greek M. are lighter, more pleasing and 
flowing the older the M. are, and that they become stiffer and 
stifler in later times. The want or existence of the Creek 
accents decides nothing. Greek M. older than the 7th or 6th 
e. will not be easily found. The characters of Latin M. have 
been classified partly according to their largeness or smallness 
(majutkeln or minuskeln). partly according to the different 
shape and aspect which they assumed among different nations, 
or at certain periotls {Scriptura Komana, antiqua, AUraviugica, 
Lmgobardictt, Carohngiea, &c., to which, after the 12th c., was 
added the so-called (jothic, which is a skilfully sharjiened and 
corniced Mintake!), and fur each of these kinds of writing rules 
have been framed by which the age of M. can be detei mined. 
Before the 8ih c. punctuation is seldom seen, and even after its 
introduction in the 13th and following centuries, M. are found 
without punctuation, but with the separation of the word. M. 
which have small capitals or other divisions are always old. The 
so-called direction-word, or the first word of the following sheet, 
at the end of the foregoing, belongs to the 12th and following cen¬ 
turies. The fewer and lighter abbreviations a manuscript has, 
the older it is. In the oldest M. the words usually follow each 
other uninterruptedly, without any division ; it is only since the 
pth c. that the division of words has become general. The form 
of the Arabian letters, which one first finds in the beginning of 
the 12th c., also contributes to fix the age of M. Many M. dis¬ 
tinctly state at the end when and by whom they have been 
written. The genuineness of these subscriptions must not be 
accepted without investigation, as they often ajipear only on one 
part of the M., or are pure forgeries. Nor can one determine 
with certainty from these the age of the M., as later writers 
often copy such notices from the originals befuie them. M. 
from which the original writing has been effaced by a new 
and later writing, aic called Palimpsests (q. v.). See Ebert, 
J/anischriftmkumle (2 vols. Leips. 1825-27); Kirchhoff, J)te 
Handschrifteuliandler des MiUelallirs (Leips. 1S53): Leon de 
Rosny, Rnherckes J/istonques tt J'hilologiques tur CEcriture des 
liiffireats Ptuples, Auciens et Altdernes (Par. 1857-5S). 

Illumination of Al. —Egyptian illumination, the earliest of 
which we have any distinct trace, consisted in the use of a 
vermilion colour for the first character in each leading passage. 
There is little good decoration in the oldest Latin hISS., such 
as the Vienna Roman Calendar and the Vatican Virgil, Imtli 
of the 4th c. They contain coarse illustrations, with an occa¬ 
sional red border, figures shaded in bistre with a pen, and 
outlines filled in with heavy colours. There are also, however, 
some cases of golden lettering c rose-stained vellum {e.g., St. 
Jerome's Preface to Book of Job). It is in the Byzantine MSS. 
of the 5th c. that we first find gold borders surrounding white 
or stained vellum, ogrund, the letters being golden, or black or of 
some other colour, and the ground living sometimes gulden. 
Only one exception may be made in favour of the Codex Argot- 
tens of Ulhlas (a.I). 360) preserved in the Royai Librai^, Up- 
sala, the eailiest Mceso-Gothic version of the Gospels, written in 
•ilver and gold letters on a purple ground. Passing over the 
MSS. known os the Vienna gold, silver, and purple Gospels, we 
come to the period of the Emperor Justinian (fltbe.) when a dis¬ 
tinct Persian influence is said to appear in the Byzantine illu¬ 
minations, as well as in the contemporary architecture. Instead 
of the symlioiism of the Catacombs, we have the elaborate realism 
which appears in the square and oblong framed pictures of the 
Eusebian Canons and the Syriac GosjieTs. These patterns were 
carried through Europe by the Christian missionaries, but an 
entirely original style seems to have been useil by the early 
Irish Church, who formed their initial letters and borders and 


tmelated pages by means of small compartments filled with 
diagonal lines, concentric spirals, interlaced ribbons, rows of red 
dots, and a great variety of lacertine animals and birds. This 
atyh^ of which the Boot of Kelts and the Durham Book are the 
finest specimens, was extensively spread by Cohunba, Aidan, 


Boniface, and Kiiian. Gold is sparingly used, and there are no 
body colour pictures. The Augustinian books present a cornU- 
nation of the Irish decoration with Old English writing and Latin 
pictures well shaded and done with the brush, A later com¬ 
bination, in which gold is more profuse, and the letters other 
than initial are Roman rustic capitals, is shown in the Utrecht 
Psalter, It is marked, too, by and ink drawings from the 
coloured Latin miniatures formerly prevalent. Even in England, 
though gold writing and rose-staining were not generally prac¬ 
tised, MSS. as splendid in coloured decoration as any in Byzan¬ 
tium were occasionally produced. Such, among many others, 
was the Benedictorial of St, Ethelwold, the work of the famous 
painter-monks (dluminatores, notarii, and libraru antiquarii) of 
Uyde Abbey [Winchester New Minster], When black ink was 
used for liturgies, red ink was used fur title-page and headings, 
hence rubric. Green, yellow, and blue inks were chiefly con¬ 
fined to capitals. Azure and vermilion were favourite colours 
for the pure decoration, some of which are so brilliant and durable 
as to suggest the use of oil, though white of egg was more pro¬ 
bably employed. The work of the Scriptorium, which Alcuin 
says is better than field work, as profiting both soul and body, 
was not confined to gospels, missals, anthems, but included some 
leading classics. From the fusion of the Roman or Pictorial, 
the Byzantine or Golden, and the Hiberno-English or Intricate, 
sprang the Romanesque and nltimaiely the medieval. In the 
Caroline writings, e.g., the Evangelisttarium of Toulouse, and 
the products of the great abbey of St. Martin at Tours, we have 
the beginnings of the eclectic French school, in which purple 
vellum and gold lettering are sometimes found along with Kulic 
borders, Latin figures, Old English fietwork, and .an outline style 
quite different from the fiuttciing outline of the pcnticule sketches 
of the Hiberno-English. There is also the odd broken-Imcked 
letter called from its birthplace Lombard brisi. 'I'his French 
movement was probably helped by the disjiersion of Greek artists 
under the Iconoclastic emperors. At Byzantium itself, the re¬ 
vival under Basil the Macedonian was ultimately oveilaid by 
Saracenic and Moorish decoration. In Italy classical traditions 
were for long wholly lost until recovered under the teaching of 
Cimabue and Giotto. lu the German MSS. of the 12th c. (under 
Barbarossa) we find, in connection with the Caroline knotted 
end.s to initials, the profuse, but stiff, foliation which, so far an 
imitation of nature, prepares the way for the medieval or Gothic 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuiies. This foliation, the work 
of the pen more than the brush, has a close similarity to the 
black lead lines of stained glass painting. One sign of the transi¬ 
tion to medieval is the restriction of the enormous Arabesque 
initial to the corner formed by the top and side ornaments. The 
medieval reached its climax in the 14th c., Jean Due de Bern 
and the Duke of Bedford being two of its greatest patrons. It 
varied in different countries just as the Gothic architecture did. 
In England the colouring was fuller and deeper than in France, 
and the action of the figures was more intense, a vein of carica¬ 
ture appearing in secular MSS. There also appeared the dia¬ 
pered background of burnished gold, which latterly under the 
influence' of the Italian and of the Van Eycks became an archi¬ 
tectural and then a landscape background. The principal 
English proilucts may lie seen in the catalogue of William of 
Wykeham's library. In Italy, illumination, which Dante men¬ 
tions as an art belonging to Paris, was revived in the 13th c. by 
Oderigi and Bolognese. To’these succeerled Fiorentino, Fra 
Angelico, Memmi (of Siennh), Cosme of Ferrara, and many 
others. Of these quairo and cinque cento works, aU inspired by 
a mystical religious sentiment, the finest are the choir books of 
Sienna C.athedral. Some have been chromo-lithographed the 
Arundel Society. Among the authors of arabesques and minia¬ 
tures on secular subjects, the greatest names are Girolamo and 
Giulio Clovio. In the first block-books spaces were left -for 
illuminated initials, &c., to be filled in by hand, but these were 
afterwards reproduced (except in colour) from blocks nr mov¬ 
able ty;ies, as in the Mainz Psalier. At the Reformation vast 
quantities of illuminated MSS. were destroyed as 'superstitious 
books.' (See Bale's account of this.) The principal authorities 
on this subject are): Humphrey's tlluminated Books oftheAfiddk 
Aj^s; Tymm's arid Wyatts’ Art of Illuminating; ^incourt, 
Jlistmre de I Art par let Afonuments ; Kugler, HanSuch det 
Kunstgesckichte; Sylvestre and Champollion's PaUographii 
Vmuerselle ; Shaw’s illuminated Ornaments, Practical informa- 
tion will be got in the works of De Laia, Luden, Haniioni 
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Andley, Meme, and Tht lUuminater, Special works are West- 
wood's falatgrafhia Sacra Pktoria, and ChassanU’ JUanud des 
Abkremaltont. 

Uanu'tiui (Ital. Manuzti or Manucci) Aldus, a famous 
early printer, also often called ‘ Aldus the Elder,* was bom at 
Bassano in 1449. From his press at Venice, established 1488, 
came the celebrated Aldine Editions (q. v.), so called after 
Aldus, which instantly acquired a great reputation for improved 
typography, and are still highly prized for their accuracy. M. 
was a good classic, and was assisted in his editorial work by 
many other scholars, who joined him in forming the Aldine 
Academy. IJeprinted twenty-eight AVz/ww/ZViwn/Vx of Greek 
authors, compiled a Greek-Latin lexicon, and died at Venice, 
6th February 1515. The printing establisliment was kept up 
till the death of his grandson, * Aldus the Younger,’ 281I1 Oct. 
• 597 * See Kenouard, Annales de VJmprimerU dts Alda (3d ed., 
Par. 1834), and Schiilc, Aldtu M. und teine ZeitcenosscH (BcrI. 
1862). 

liI!an''Kyne, a town in the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
bordering on Independent liurmah, the scene of the treacherous 
murder of Mr. Margary, an enterjirising lintish diplomatic ofliccr, 
on 22d February 1875. See Journey of A. R. Margary from 
hhanghae to Dhamo, and back ,'o M. (l.und. 1876). 


IXailzo'ni, Alessandro, a great Italian anthor of noble 
I parentage, was born at Milan in 17S4, educated at Milan and 
^ Paris, went to Pans in 1805, where he showed his hrst poem 
upon the death of Carlo Imbonati to the poet Fauricl. In 180S 
he maiiied the daughter of a Geneva hanker and retired to the 
neiglil>ourhood of Milan. Five years after he published some 
hymns of a religious caste, which obtained a gieat popularity, 
and in 1826 appeared the tragedy 11 Conte di Carmagnola, a 
work which forestalled the llemani of Victor Hugo in its spirit 
of romanticism and scorn for the historical unities. In 1S27 M. 
published what remains his masterpiece, / I't omessi Sfosi, a novel 
dtaling with scenes and characters at the beginning of the 17th 
c., and modelled to a ceitain extent upon the plan of Sir W. 
Scott. No modem work has been moie widely read. Up till 
! the vear iSye, 116 Italian editions had been issued ; 17 traiisla- 
lioiis !i, I .'Tma.i, 11 ill French, and 10 in English. It is an elo- 
qurtit, oramatiC, an I picturesque novel, and will long preserve 
the nan' ■ of its auilu'r. M. was nominated an Italian senator in 
lS6o, ai. 1 died M.-.y 22, 1873. A complete edition of M.’s 
woiks, in 5 vcls., was published by Tomaseo at Florence, 
1S2S-29. See bainte-Beuve's/V>r/ra»/r Can/eOT/orarw (vol. ii.). 

Mao’ri [i.r., ‘native’), the name of the race by whom New 
Zealand was inhabited when discovered by Europeans. The M. 
belong to the Malayan family of mankind, but are evidently of 
mixed descent, their fealurcs manifesting the greatest diversity 
of type. In some of the leading tribes the physiognomy, com¬ 
plexion, and hair of the chiefs closely resemble those of Euro¬ 
peans ; but the mass of the people incline more to the negro 
type, much modified and improvM. 'I'hey are of square build, 
averaging 5 feet 6^ inches in height, and muscular, though in¬ 
ferior in this respect to Europeans. 

llie origin of the M. is enshrouded in much uncertainty. 
The native traditions—on which little reliance can be placed— 
relate that the M. came to New Zealand about 500 years ago in 
two canoes, named the Arawa and Taiuui, from liawaiki, which 
some ethnologists identify with Hawaii, in the Sandwich Islands 
(q. v.), while others identify it with the much nearer island of 
Savaii, in the Samoan group. Mr. J. T. Thomson, of Otago, 
has made an elaborate attempt to trace the M., through the 
Malays, to the ancient inhabitants of Barata, in Southern India, 
basing his arguments principally upon linguistic evidence. IIis 
theory is supported by the discovery, some ye.ars ago, of a 
Brahminlcal Iwll, bearing an inscription in the ancient Tamil 
character, in the North Island. In 1877, too, there were dis¬ 
covered, in the Weka Pass Ranges in the Middle Island, some 
remarkable rock paintings, representing auimals foreign to New 
Zealand, weapons and dresses of semi-civilised people, together 
with inscriptions in a character resembling the TaiuiL lii the 
• Chatham Islands (q. v.) there lingers a small remnant ol a race 
called the Morioris or Maiorioris, which some believe to have 
been the aboriginal race of New 21 ealand. The Morioris are a 
shorter and feebler race than the M., by whom and epidemic 
disease thdr number has been reduced to 140. 


The M. are a brave and intelligent, but revengeful and 
treacherous race, their moral perceptions being os dull as their 
intellectual faculties are acute. They are close observers of 
nature, and when first known were found to have a surprisingly 
correct system of botanical classification of their own. War of 
the most cruel and relentless kind was their principal occupa¬ 
tion, and in its track slavery and cannibalism followed. The 
latter the M. assert to have been unknown to their ancestors 
before their arrival in New Zealand. At one time universal, 
this horrible practice is now extinct, no case having occurred 
since the war in 1869. Infanticide, polygamy, tattooing, and 
tapti (taboo) were also M. customs which are now obsolete, or 
nearly so. By the last the priests declared certain persons or 
objects to be conscciatcd and inviolable, and Mr. Colenso states 
that ' the stoutest and fiercest of the New Zealand chiefs liowed 
like an infant before it, aiul dared not disobey its behests.’ 
Though without any dcfiiiiie foi m of religion, the M. in their pagan 
condition were much under the influence of sorcerers who traded 
on their superstitions. 'I'he M. idea of a spirit was confined to 
that of an atua, or evil demon, whom he sought to propitiate. 
Only one trilie worsliipjicd idols, and another tiees, but the 
rainbow was everywhere an object of venc-raiion, and the ^ider 
and lizard were regarded with awe. 'I'he progress of dhris- 
tianily among the M. has been much checked since 1S63 by the 
outbreak of the llanhau iciigion, a singular medley of Scripture 
tniih and fanntic.al superstition. 

'I'lic M. system of goveinnient was tribal, the country being 
divided between laige clans, of which there are eighteen in the 
North Island, and these being in tuin siilKlivided into numerous 
small tribes or hapus. 'I'he titles to land were most compli¬ 
cated, and gave rise to endless bloodshed. Since 1S58 an influ¬ 
ential section of the M. have kept aloof from Europeans, yielding 
allegiance only to a king chosen by themselves, and the Queen's 
writ does not tun in their teriitory. This movement caused two 
fierce wars in 18C0 and 1863. A thiid war, in 1808-69, had its 
origin in a massacre of colonists by M. prisoiieis who had 
escaped from the Chatham Islands. 

The M. aic excellent sailors and fishermen, while their mili¬ 
tary skill and oratorical powers are remarkable. They are too 
indolent, however, to attain success ns agriculturists or artisans, 
though they raise large quantities of potatoes, and display much 
skill m weaving and carving. Schools are now common among 
them, and they also own nnd publish two ncwsiia|icr3. A few 
have risen to aflliience by Ica'ing their land, ami live in the best 
European style, while M. inemlieis sit in both houses of the 
Colonial legislature. Nevertheless the M., as a people, have 
made little ical progress in civilisation beyond diopping their 
barbarous customs and ado]>tiiig the Eiirofican diess, while they 
have acquired the vices of -ivilised races with a fatal readiness. 
Through the operation of these, and of epidemics, esjrccially in¬ 
fluenza, the M. are rapidly decreasing in niinilicrs. In 1874 the 
M. population of New Zealand was officially estimated at 
46,016, of whom 43,408 were in the North Island, * 

The M. language is a branch of the great Polynesian tongue, 
and is divided into ten dialects. It contains only fifteen letters— 
five vowels and ten consonants—and is botli euphonious and ex¬ 
pressive. Every syllable ends in a vowel. The language was 
first reduced to writing by the missionaries, and the Scriptures 
and other bonks have been translated into it. 

See Ur. Uiefl’enbach’s Travels in A’ew Zealand (Lond. 1843); 
Rev. R. Taylor's Te-lka-a-Mani (Lond, 1855); Sir G. Grey's 
J'olynesian Mythology {\jonA. 1S55); Ur. A. Thomson’s <Jf 
New Zealand, Past and Present (Lond. 1859); Ur. Karl 
Sclierzer's Voyage of the Nmara (Lond. 1S63); Judge Manning’s 
Old A'ew Zealand, by a Pakeha-Maori (new ed. Lond, 1877); 
and valuable papers by vaiiniis authors in the TransacHoni 
the Nro) Zealand Institute (yie:\\m^\.an. New Zealand) vols; L, 
iv., V., and vi. ; in the Journal of the lithnologieal Society ^ 
London (1S69), and in the Journal of the Anthropological Ima. 
tute of Great Britain and Ii eland (vol. v.). 

Uap (Lat. mappa, ‘a cloth’) is usually applied to the delinea¬ 
tion of 'he whole or of a portion of the earth's surface upon a 
plane sheet. The name is also used tr designate a similar lepre- 
sentalion of the celestial vault, or of the suifaces of the planets 
or satellites as they appear through a powerful telescope. TTie 
fust scientifically constructed maps seem to have been those of 
Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, who flourished in the 2d 
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c. of the ChristUta m; bat etteaipts had been made at a 
much earlier date by Aitaxtroander of Miletus (600 B.C.), 
by Eratosthenes of Cyrene (3 to B.a}, and Hipparchus of 
Bithynia (3oo ac.). In the 3<f c. A.D. the Romans showed 
their appreciation of the value of mapping by the construction 
of the famous Pentingerian table, which represented the then 
known world, with the principal roads. During the middle 
ages, the construction oi maps for useful purposes was quite 
unknown in Europe, and no true improvement in this respect 
was made until the 14th and 15th centuries, when the growing 
commerce of Italy rendered mapping a necessity. The great 
geographical discoveries of the I5lh and i6th centuries, and the 
introduction of the cylindric projection of the sphere by Mercator 
in 1556 gave mapping a powerful impulse. The elaborate 
atlases of Blaen (1650), De Wit (1C80), and Sanson, geographer 
to the French king (1690-96), are the most important contribu¬ 
tions of that age. In the beginning of the i8tb c. the survey of 
the Chinese Empire by the Jesuit missionarie.s was undertaken, 
and their M. has formed the basis of all subsequent maps. 
With the improvement of methods and instruments, the con- 
.struction of maps has now attained great perfection. The 
Ordnance Survey maps of the British Islands, and the similar 
maps of other civilised nations, are marvels of accuracy. In 
the delineation of maps, it must be remembered that the earth 
is S))herical, and that by no process of development can a portion 
of a sphere be made to coincide with a plane. The represents- | 
tion of terrestruil configuration upon a plane must be effected 
by some method of projection or approximate development. Of 
the methods of projection, the stereographk and orthographic are 
the most important, both giving a true perspective view of a 
portion of the glolie. In the former, the eye is conceived to be 
placed on the surface of the sphere opposite the part to be de¬ 
lineated. In the latter the eye is supposed to be at an infiiiite 
distance, so that the rays from ail parts of the surface ate parallel. 
The stereographic method contracts the centre of the M. and 
enlarges it towards the circumference, while the orthographic 
gives an almost accurate representation of the centre, but very 
much contracts the circumference. By a combination of thc.se 
two projections, the ordinary projection of a hemisphere 

is obtained. The methods in common use, however, as affoiding 
a more accurate representation than these, are those of approxi¬ 
mate development. The configurations of the surface are pro¬ 
jected from the centre of the sphere upon a circumscribing cone 
or cylinder, whose axis is coincident with the polar axis of the 
earth, and the cone or cylinder i.s then developed into a plane. 
The former, or eonkal projection, is very convenient for small 
portions, and with modiheations for larger tracks, even such as 
whole continents. The latter, or cylrndric projection, known 
best as Mercator's projection, is invaluable in the construction of 
maps for purno-ses of Navigation (q. v.), and as being the only 
method by which the whole of the earth's surface can he repre¬ 
sented on one sheet. 

• I 

or Mftpes, WBltor, the piost brilliant literary genius 
of the 12th c., was liom on the Welsh border about 1143, 
studied for the Church at the University of I’aris, and on his 
return to England entered the service of Henry II. In 1173 he 
presided at the Gloucester Assizes os one of the King’s Justices in 
Eyre, and subsequently acted as royal chaplain during Henry’s 
wars with his sons. He represented his sovereign at the court 
of Louis Vll., attended the Lateraii Council at Rome in 1179, 
was made canon of St. Paul’s and precentor of Lincoln, and 
finally, in 1196, archdeacon of Oxford. He does not again 
appear in history, but is supirosed to have died almut 121a M. 

- mostly in Latin, but his matter is as thoroughly English 
been coudred in the venurcukr. IIis work foils 
)MI|lWy into three divisions—lire /’oents of Golias, the ^ 
"-Inpi Curut/ium, and his Contributions to the Arthurian Ro- 
Biance. The first of these, edited by Mr. Wright for the Camden 
Society in 1841, is a collection of sparkling and stinging satires 
on the corruptions of the clergy, put into the mouth of a certain 
Bishop Golias, a bibulous and gluttonous voluptuary. One ol 
the pieces, the Confessio Golia, contains the famous verses 
beginning ' Meum est propositum in tabema mori,’ whitfo 
probably suggested the misleading pltrase * the Anacreon of the 
lath c. applied to M. by Lord Lyttleton, The De Pfugis 
CttriaHim (‘On the Trines of (Courtiers'), ^edited by Mr. 
Wrl^t, from a dngle MS. in 1S5O1 is a pn»e miscellany 


in five books, called Distkutimes, and b full of anecdote and 
gossip of all kinds, with stories of heretics, hermits, &e., pictures 
of popular manners, and of the English court, fiuty tales, and 
satirical sketches of the monkish oraers. Hu additions to the 
Arthurian Romance constitute the noblest part of that hen^ 
legend, and indude the story of Lancelot of the Lake, the Quest 
of the Holy Grail, and the Mort Aitus. See Morlcy’a History 
of English Literature, 

Ua'ple, a genus of exogenous trees of the tribe Aeerineee 
of the great tropical order Sapindaeea. It consists of some 
$0 species of large or small trees spread through the N. 
hemisphere, of which only a few of the most important can 
here be specified. The common M. {A. eampestre) gives a 
compact and fine grained wood, sought after (or choice fur¬ 
niture ; grows to 40 feet, hut can be trimmed down for hedge 
purposes.— A. saccharinum, or sugar M. of N. America, is a 
large tree, with strong wood, which when well seasoned is used 
for axle-trees, spokes, also for chairs; when knotty or curly it 
famishes the bird’s-eye or curly M.-W00U; from this tree the 
chief supply of saccharine fluid so extensively converted into 

M. -sugar, IS obtained by tapping; the autumnal leaf colour¬ 
ing is superb.— A. rubrum, or red M. of N. America; a 
handsome tree attaining 80 feet; wood useful for furniture; 
yields about half the quantity of sugar as the preceding.— A. 
dasycarpum, or white M. of N. America; a most beautiful tree 
of rapid growth, attaining 50 feet, and sometimes 9 feet in 
diameter; wood pale and soft, but much praised for street plank- 
ing; sugar supply same as red M.— A. pseudo-platanus, the 
sycamore M. (the Scotch plane-tree), native of mid Europe 
and W. Asia but thoronglily naturalised in Britain, reaches 
100 feet; wood compact and firm, vaiu.'ibie for turnery, &c. ; 
makes superior charcoal; will stand exposure to sea-air.— A. 
platanoides, or Norway M., a tree of imposing appearance, re¬ 
commended for ornamental gardening; its pale wood much used 
by cabinetmakers.— A. palmatum, a beautiful tree, and a native 
of Japan, in which country probably 25 other species are indi¬ 
genous, most of them highly ornamental. 

Haqui, the French name for Aristotelia A/., a small tree be¬ 
longing to natural order Tdiacecr. It is a native of Chili, where 
the wood is used in making musical instruments, for which the 
tough bark supplies the necessary strings. The beiries are 
edible, and a wine for use in malignant fever is prepared from 
them. 

Mar'aBoats, a semi-priestly caste among the Mohammedan 
Berbers of North-Western Africa, are the descendants of the 
dynasty of the Almoravidcs (q. v.). Their office is hereditary; 
they are accredited with prophetic and miraculous gills, and 
from their knowledge of the Koran are esteemed the interpreters 
of the civil and religions law. Their influence culminated in the 
person of Abd-el-Kader (q. v.), and was greatly weakened in 
1856 by Robert Hoiidin, who, on the invitation of the French 
government, competed with and far excelled them in their feats 
of jugglery. 

Maracaylho (‘ the headland on the sea ’), now called Ban 
Carlos, a city of Venezuela, capital of the state of Zulia, 
on the W, side of the channel which connects the lake and 
gulf of M. It is defended by three forts, and has a good 
harbour, which can only be reached, however, by vessels | 
diawing less than 10 feet. There is some shipbuilding, and i 
a trade in cacao, cotton, fustic, coffee, cattle, &C. In 1876 ;‘i 
the imports (chiefly manufactured goods from the United 
States) amounted in value to ;t28s,S36. The port is now 
{1877) closed to foreign trade, except in the two articles dye- 
wood and fustic. Pop. (1873) 21,954.—The Lake 0/M., in 
the N.W. of Venezuela, is 100 miles Jong from N. to S. and 
70 broad, and communicates by a channel, 20 miles long and 5 
broad, with the Gulf of M., an inlet of the Caribbwn Sea. The 
lake is deep, but its month is obstructed by bars. During the 

N. winds of April and May its waters become brackish. The 
fortified entrance was the last spot held by the Spaniards, and 
was relinquidied on the 9th November 1823. 

Har'ogkia, an old walled town in Azerbijan, Persia, 23B 
miles N.W. of Teheran, on a feeder of Lake Urnmiah, mtaiit 
10 miles. It has glass works, and a handsome public bath, and 
some distance on are the fomous M. marble pht. The M. 
marble, much priied throughout Persia, ii nea^ tnuproeDt 
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when in thin plates, and is thus used for windows to the baths 
of Tabrez. Pop. 15,000 of the Turkish tribe of Mukadam. 

Ua'rall (Heb. Ji^emess ’), the name of a place in the 
wilderness of Sh^^ree days’ journey from the point where 
the Israelites crossed the Ked Sea. The waters were so bitter 
that it was impossible to drink them, but they were sweetened 
by Moses casting in a tree which ‘ the Lord showed him ’ (Exod. 
XV. 23-25). 

ICarajo', an island of Brazil, belonging to the province of 
Pari, and formed by the estuaries of the Amazon and Pard, is 
180 miles long and 125 broad. It is low-lying, but in parts 
rocky, and. in the S. is covered with dense forests. On the 
northern pastures are reared immense herds of cattle and horses. 
Fop. 20,000, mostly Indians and Mestizoes. 

Uarozilia'o, or DCaranhato, a province of Brazil, is 
boundedN. by Uie Atlantic and Paid, S. and E. by Fiauhy, from 
which it is sepm’ated by the river Faranahyba, and W. by Gozaz. 
Area 141,651 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 359,040, of whom 74,939 
were slaves. It produces rich crogis ol sugar, cotton, and rice, 
much 6ne limber and dyewood. In the S. W. aic several ranges 
of low hills, yielding iron and lead 01 cs and antimony. I'he 
inhabitants are chiefly a mixed race of Indians, negroes, and 
whites, but there are a few pure Indian tribes.—M., San Luiz 
de, capital of the above province, or. an island at the mouth of 
tlie M. Jiiver, is a handsome thriving city, with many fine 
buildings. It is built on two hills, and the streets are gene¬ 
rally too steep for carriages. Ttie seat of a bishop, it has a 
large cathedral, many convents, a lyceum, &c. The harbour is 
commodious, though somewhat diflicult of entrance. Fop. (1872) 
31,604. 

Blara'no, an old town of Italy, 8 miles N. of Naples, has 
many interesting antiquities. Foil. (1S74) 7143. 

SCsranta'ceee, a natural order of Endogens, of about 160 
species, all tropical, and mostly natives of tropical America. In 
an economic point the order is valuable for its large starch 
s.i.iply. (.See Arrowroot.) Be.sides the various species of 
Ca,;tir {■. v.j, lb'' Ahirattlas and Calathms, with beautifully 
motl'erl a.id sU..aked foliage, seen in our hot-houses, belong to 
the M. 

BTarabuhi'no, a delicate and valuable liqueur, distilled from 
the ripe .ruits of the Marasca cherry, a sweet dark coloured fiuit 
cultivated in Dalmatia. The liqueur is further flavoured and 
sweetened after distillation. The finest is the M. of Zara, and is 
imported in square wickered bpttles or flasks. 

lOCarat, Jean Paul, was bom at Boudry, May 24, 1744. 
The earlier part of his career is only indiflerenliy known, though 
it has been held to be piovcd that in 1774 he was in England, 
where he published the Chains of Slavery, that he gave lessons 
in Edinburgh (1775), and that (1776) he was committed to pri¬ 
son for stesding medals from the Oxford Museum. It is at least 
certain that he tried several careers before becoming (1789) one 
of the moving spirits of the French Revolution, through the 
advocacy of the poor against the rich in L'Ami du Peufle. This 
advocacy degenerated into a propagandism in behalf oi massacre 
and spoliation. To him were due the systematic assassinations 
on the 20th June, the lotii August, and in September 1792. 
After the king’s death he wrote, ‘ massacre 270,000 partisans of 
the ancim tfsime; reduce to a quarter of their number the 
members of the Convention 1 ’ The Convention were outraged 
by some of his advices, but a revolutionary tribunal acquitted 
*■ him when an accusation was brought against him by the Uiron- 
• dins. M, was killed in his bath by Cliailotte Corday, 13th 
•, July 1793» fhe honours of the Fantheon were decreed to his 
remains, which were afterwards removed amidst popular execra¬ 
tion. M. wrote numerous legal and scientific treatises, besides 
an immense mass of political brochures, none of which are worth 
rescuing. See the Histories of the French Revolution by Thiers, 
Michelet, Louis Blanc, and Carlyle, and (for the alleged facts of 
M.’s Ei^lish experiences) Notes and Queries (Sept. 27,1859). 

• 

ICas'athon, a plain in the N.E. of Attica, about 6 miles 
long and 3 broad, open to the sea upon the E., shut in by 
mountains on the W,, and bounded on the N. and S. by 
nunhes. It contained in ancient times four places, forming the 


Tetmpolis, one of which, named M., is supposed to have occu¬ 
pied the site of the modern Vrasta. M. is fiuned in history as 
the scene of the defeat of the Persians by the Athenians under 
Miltiades (b.c, 490). 

Harave'di, an old Spanish coin, was in the early part of the 
middle ages the weight by which the booty taken from the 
Moors (AJorobotin) was divided amongst the soldiers. As a coin 
it was introduced by the Moors, and was at first of TOld or sil¬ 
ver, of value now unknown. From 1474 till its abolition in 
1848, the M. was struck in vellon (‘copper’), of value equal to 
fills of a farthing. 

Marlile, in popular language, is any limtlltone which is cap¬ 
able of being polished. Geologically, the name is restricted to 
those varieties of carbonate of lime which have a granular or 
crystalline structure, and which have probably resulted from 
metamorphosis of the original limestone. Tlie finest varieties 
are pure white in colour, and are used fot statuary. The best 
statuary M. comes from the I talian quarry at Carrara. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans obtained their M. from the quarries of 
Faros, Samos, Lesbos, and Fentelicus. The clouded white 
marbles are much more almndanl than the pure white, and are 
used for architectural purposes. The best varieties of these are 
suitable building material, not being exceeded in durability by 
even granite. Coloured and variegated marbles are very abun¬ 
dant in Italy, Greece, F'rance, Spain, and Portugal, and many 
when polished arc of rare beauty. The rosso-antico M. of Liliya 
is deep blood red with minute white dots; the giallo-aniico of 
Milos is yellow with black or yellow rings; the brocatello of 
Sienna is yellow with large purplish spots or veins; the portor 
of Genoa is deep black beautifully veined with yellow; the 
mandetato of Luggezzana consists of yellowish white spots in a 
light red paste; the paragone of Bergamo is a fine black, some¬ 
what resembling the nero-antico of the ancients. Verde-atUieo 
or verd antique M. is a clouded green colour, and consists of a 
mixture of serpentine and limestone. In Genoa and Tuscany it 
is mucli valued (or its beauty. 

Marblehead, a seaport of Massachusetts, U.S., 20 miles 
N.E. of Boston by rail, has eight churches, three banks, one 
newspaper, and numerous boot and shoe factories. The fisheries 
have declined, but it is becoming a fiivourite watering-place. 
Fop. (1870) 7703. 

BEarliling is the art of imparting variegated patterns to 
sheets of paper or book edges. The colours, j.reviously mixed 
up with wax and ox-gall, are superimposed on each other on the 
surface of a solution of gnin contained in a shallow trough, and 
the particular pattern required is arranged by drawing a rod or 
comb through them. A s' cet of paper is then laid flat on the 
colours and removed without disturliing their arrangement; the 
marbled paper is afterwards calendered. Book edges are dipped 
into llic trough, and when dry are burnished with agjite. Ger¬ 
many exports much marbled paper. 

Marlturg {Mar is an old German word fur a horse; comp. 
Eng. mare), a town of Gcimany, in the province of Hessen- 
Nassau, on the lahn, 51 miles N, of Frankfurt by railway. It 
is built in a semicircle round the precipitous Schlossberg (876 
feet), and contains many interesting buildings—the Elizabeth- 
kirchc (1235-83), with the tomb of St. Elizabeth (q. v.), and 
two towers 310 feet high; the Rathhaiis (1512); and the Schloss 
(1065), in the ritlersaal of which Luther and Zwingli held a re¬ 
ligious conference (1529). There are also numerous educational 
and benevolent institutions, potteries and tanneries, and manu¬ 
factures of pianos and surgical instruments. Fop. (1875) 9658. 
The University of M., founded (1527) by Philipp the Generous, 
possesses a library with 120,000 volumes, anatomical and zoido- 
gical museums, an o!)serv.sioiy, &c. It has numbered among its 
students Tyndale, Patrick Hamilton, and Johann von Wolf, and 
in 1876 had 65 professors and teachers and 401 students. 

Marcell'us was the name of an illustrious family of the 
Claudia gens, of which the most distinguished member was 
liarcoB Claudius M., bom about b.c. 268, who early won 
high reputation by his martial exploi'.s. He became curule 
ledile, B.C. 226. During bis first consulship, B.c. 222 , the Gallic 
war was terminated, in which the prowess of M. was displayed 
111 slaying with his own hand Britomartus or Viridomams, the 
Gallic leader, whose spoils were dedicated in the temple of 
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Jupiter, the third and last occasion in Roman history on which 
ifolia opima were so offered. M. was appointed one of the 
pnetors, B.c. at 6 , and after the disastrous defeat at Cannm, suc- 
ce^ed in reviving the dispirited Romans by a repulse of the 
Carthaginians at Nola, an achievement which he twice success¬ 
fully repeated. In 214 B.C., M. was appointed consul for the 
third time, and despatched to Sicily, where he greatly increased 
his military renown by the capture of Syracuse, B.c. 212, in 
which pestilence and treachery enabled the assailants to over¬ 
come the skill and science of Archimedes. The city was plun¬ 
dered, and many works of art carried off to Rome. After the 
commencement of bis fourth consulship, B.C. 210, the verdict of 
his countrymen on his conduct in Sicily was challenged by 
Sicilian deputies, with the result that he was withdrawn from 
Sicily, and sent to the army in Apulia. lie now resumed his 
opposition to Hannibal, whom he met in an indecisive contest 
near Numistro, but the campaign of B.C. 209 was so fruitless, if 
not unfavourable, that M. was compelled to return to Rome to 
"defend himself. This, however, he accomplished so well, that 
he was elected consul for the fifth time, and took command of 
the army at Venusia. Here he fell into an ambuscade and was 
killed, B.c 20S. 

March, a military term meaning the moving of troops from 
one place to another. The M. may be in slow time, quick time, 
or double time. In the first, 75 paces are taken in a minute, 
in the second, no, and in tlie third, 150. 

The M., in music, is usually a simple tune in the common time. 
In regard to its composition it is impo.ssible to lay down any 
general rules. Many celebrated pieces of the great masters are 
in this style, e.g., the M. of the priests in Zauber-flete, that of 
the peasants in Weber’s FrrisckiUs, and above all Beethoven’s 
Funeral Marches. 

. March (Lat. Martius, the * month of Mars ’), the first month 
in the Julian and the third in the Gregorian calendar, correspond¬ 
ing to the Attic Elaphebolion and the Jewish Nisan or Abib. 
Before the introduction of the New Style in 1752, the English 
legal year did not commence until March 25, whence the prac¬ 
tice in old records of writing all dates falling before that day 
either as March 24, 174}, or March 24, 1745-46. 

March, a market-town in Cambridgeshire, England, 88 miles 
N. by E. of London. It lies on both sides of the Old Nen, at 
the junction of five railways, has a fine square and town-house, 
and a church dating from the 14th c. M. trades in com, coal, 
and timber, and has derived much advantage from the draining 
of the fen country. Pop. (i 871) 5854. 

Marohan'tia, or Idverworta, formerly a genus, but now 
nearly equivalent to a section (Marchantiacea) of Hepaticce 
(q. V.). M. polymorpha, common on shady walks, damp rock 
cuttings, the soil of garden pots, &c., which it covers with a 
dark green sheet, is a familiar example. 

Mhrche'xia (* the marshy place ’), a town of Spain, province 
of Seville, on the Galapaj^, 8'' mffes N.E of Cadiz by rail, 
in a district rich in corn and oli'. :s, and with celebrated sulphur 
springs. Fop. 12,208. 

March'es. See Mark. 

Mar'eion was a Gnostic heretic of the 2d c., and the founder 
of a sect called the Marcionites. He was a native of Sinope, a 
wealthy shipmaister, and a man of good character, although 
Epiphanius, according to the uniftirm practice of making heretics 
out to be bad men, says he was the son of a bishop, and had 
been excommunicated by his father for immorality. He came 
to Rome some time shortly before tho middle of the 2d c., and 
remained in communion with the Church for about forty years, 
although excommunicated for a time more than once. I'he 
orthodoxy of the time was a Judaizing compromise, in opposi¬ 
tion to which Gnosticism (q. v.) was making way, and M. took 
up a position directly in opposition to that of the Judaizing 
party, and maintained that Cliristianity was something distinct 
from Judaism altogether. In his doctrinal system M. as- 
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souls, which ate of divine origin, in bondage. In order to free 
them the supreme God sent his son clothed in the shadow of a 
body. Finding some things in the Old Testament contrary, as 
he believed, to Christianity, M. denied thalit could have come 
from the supreme and good God, the author of the New Testa¬ 
ment It was from the Demiurge, and therefore he rejected it 
But he also rejected a part of the New, all but the Gospel of 
Luke, which he made to begin with chapter v., and ten of the 
Epistles of Paul;—Gal., i and 2 Cor., Rom., i and 2 Thess., 

Eph., Col., PhiL, and Phijemon. The heresy seems to have spread 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and maintained a struggling exist¬ 
ence down to the 8th c. See Blunt's Dictionary of Sects (1874). 

Mardin’, a picturesque town of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet 
of Diarbekir, on the steep S. slope of the M. Hills {Atom Atasius), • 

60 miles S.E. of Diarbekir. It is commanded by an old castle .e 
on a rock, has some trade in cottons, linens, leather, &c., and a 
is the seat of several Jacobite (q. v.) institutions, including ^.sed 
library. Tlie gates of the citadel are enriched with splendid it 
Arabesque carving. Pop. 15,000, of whom half are Kurds. ^ .he 

Maree', Xioch, a beautiful Scottish lake, in the W. of Ro$^^ 
shire, extends 13 miles in a N.-westerly direction, and is lilt., „ . 
more than 2 miles at its broadest point, where are situated 
several islands, of which the largest is Ide Maree. Its scenery 
lacks the richness of vegetation, but its mountain-line is infinitely 
varied, here soft and undulating, tlirre abrupt and rocky, and 
towering in the barren grandeur of Slioch to a height of 4000 
feet. The fishing is excellent, and there is a good inn at Talla- 
dale. 

Maremra'a (‘country contiguous to the sea,’ a corruption 
of maritima), the name of a mar.-hy part of Italy, bordering on 
the Tyrrhenian Se.i, and extending between tlie rivers Mngra 
and Voltunio. It is 1000 sq. miles in extent, and is mainly 
divided into the Tuscan and Roman M. There arc few vill^cs 
or even roads in the M., and the pestilent exhalations aflSct 
even tlie slopes of the Apennines. The Tuscan M. has been 
somewhat improved by extensive draining and tree-planting, and 
by the recent construction of railway.s. Tlie more fertile por¬ 
tions are cultivated by peasants, who descend in summer from 
the mountains of Lucca, the Sabine Hills, and the Abruzzi. 

Maren'go (‘the marshy field’), a village of Piedmont, IJ 
miles E. of Alessandria, near which N.-ipoleon, with 28,000 
troops, defeated 35,000 Austrians under Melas, June 14, 1800. 
Desaix (q. v.) fell 111 this liattlc, and it led to tlie re-e$tablish- 
ment of tlie Cisalpine and Ligurian Republics. 

Mareo'tis, Lake (mod. liii kct-cl-AfarMt), a marsh or salt 
lake of Lower Egypt, 30 miles long and 25 broad, separated 
from the Mediterranean by a peninsula and sand-spit, on which 
is situated Alexandiia. It is connected with the Nile by the 
Mahmudieh and Abu Dibab Canals. In ancient limes its shores 
and isles were celebrated for their growth of fine papyrus, and 
were luxuriantly covered with olives and vines. The canals had 
fallen into disrepair, and much of the lake become a sandy waste, 
when the English, during the war with Napoleon, dug a passage 
through the isthmus and let in the sea (1801}. Tlus channel 
w.ns subsequently closed by Mehemct Ali. 

Mar'garet, St., was the elder sister of Eadgarthe iEtheling, 
and fled with him in 1068 to the court of Malcolm Canmore 
(q V.), whom she shortly after wedded. Pious and learned, 
trained in the higher culture of an English court, she did much 
to soften the native barbarity of her husband and his subjects, 
and introduced many reforms into the Scottish Church—die 
keeping of Lent at the canonical season, the due olMervance of 
Sunday, and tlie more frequent celebration of the Eucharist. 

She also founded the monastery of Dunfermline, and rebuilt the 
church at Iona, Dying November 16, 1093, she left four sons 
and two daughters, one of whom, Matilda, married Henry I. 

We liave a life of her, ascribed to her confessor, Turgot, a monk 
of Durham, though Papebroch, the editor of the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum, attributes it to a later hand. 

Margar'io Acid (CijH^O,), an acid which appears to be “* 
composed of stearic (Ci,H»0,) and palmitic acids (CiaHnO,). 

It may be separated into these bjr repeated crystaUiiatton from 
alcohol, when the palmitic acid is left in solution. Its fusii^ 
point is 65* C. It is formjed by saponification of margarine, 
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which it a fatt^ oil obttdned by exposing twai til of crashed 
oUres to a temperatare of o* C. The margarine solidifies ouL 

Uarjgari'ta (' the pearl isle'), an island in the Caribbean Seai 
belonging to Venezuela, ^5 miles N, of Cumana. Area, 441 sq- 
miles; pop. 20,206. It is 40 miles long from E. to W. The 
surface is mountainous, and the climate hot but healthy. Rice, 
fruits, salt, and poultry are the chief products, and there are 
important coast fisheries. M., discovered hy Columbus in 1498, 
was famed for its pearl fisheries down to the 17th c. 

Ifor'garjr, Augustus Kaymond, a young Englishman, 

| *itnrai«l at Brighton College, who was appoint^ to a student 
tership in China at the age of twenty-one, and devoted 
to the study of the Chinese character and language. 

; he was selected for the important task of traversing 
hina to the Burmese frontier, to meet and escort the 
sent by the Indian government from that quarter. This 
successfully accomplished with admirable energy and 
lit in February 1875, while proceeding in advance of 
mese party, he was treacherously killed at the Chinese 
Manwyne, in Yunnan, where he had just lieforc been 
‘•■''spuaoly entertained. It was more than twelve months before 
*lt.tnbution for this murder was exacted by diplomacy from the 
Chinese authorities. See The yourtiey of A, K. M, fern iihang- 
hae to Bkamo, and back to Manwyne (I.ond. 1876). 

Mar'gate (‘the sea-gate'), u seaport and watering-place of 
England, t.'i the N. coast of the Isle of Thanct, Kent, near 
the N. Foreland, 4 miles N. by \V. of Ramsgate, and 73 miles 
L.S.K. of London by rail. It has a fine sandy beach, and a 
promenade, formed by Marine Terrace and Royal Crescent, 
2500 feet long, protected by a strong sca-walL There are also 
piers, large bathing establishments, libraries, bazaars, a tlicatie, 
&c. Duni.g the season M. is inunilated by about 100,000 visi¬ 
tors. Tliere is a small shipping and fidiing industry, and a bi¬ 
weekly niaikct for provisions. ITie Royal Alexandra Alms¬ 
houses were erected in 1866 to commemorate a visit of the 
Princess cf Wales, who on July 19, 1875, opened an asylum 
here for 150 deaf and dumb children. Pup. (1871) 11,995. 

Marrre'* o V al'demarsdatt'er, queen of Scandinavia, born 
iu 135;, wa: til - youngest of tlie six children of Valdemar IV. 
Atteiuag and liL wile ITelvig. At six she was betrothed to 
the N( . ■ fgian king llakon VI., but the ill-feeling lictwcen 
till l-.vo countries nearly causing the rejection of M. in favour 
of Elir.ibeih of Holstein, Valdemar made use of Hakon’s un¬ 
willing st.'iy in Denmark to bring about the marriage, 9th April 
1363. Three years afterwards M. went to Norway, where in 
1371 she had a son, named Oluf, who became king of Denmark 
after his grandfatlier, and obtained the crown of Norway on his 
fatlier's death in 1380. After Oluf’s death she was chosen queen 
of Denmark (1387), and Norway (1388). Then forming friend¬ 
ship with the bwedish noldes, who were displeased with the 
baa government of Albrecht of Mecklenburg, M. sent an army into 
Sweden, which gained a decisive victory (24th February 1389) 
at Leaby, near P'alkoping, over Albrecht, who was taken 
prisoner. Gradually she gamed all Sweden, but not till seven 
years after did she take Stockholm, and give relief from the 
Rostock and Wismar pirates, notorious as * Victual-brothers.’ 
On the 20tli July 1397, she effected the famous Union of 
Kalmar, which joined together the three kingdoms, and at 
which her grand-nepliew Eiik of Pommern was crowned king, 
though M. still held the reins of power, till her sudden death on 
^pboard in Flensborg haibour, 28th October 1412. M. 
pleased the clergy by her munificence and piety, and the tur¬ 
bulent nobles acquiesced in the firmness of her prudent rale. 
Hie union of three peoples sprung from one root, which it was 
her life object to secure, her feeUer successors were unable to 
maintain.' 

Xetrgrufirite d’Anjou, daughter of Ren^ d’Anjou, titular 
king of Naples, was bom at Punt-k-Mousson, I.orraine, 25th 
March 1429, married by proxy to Henry VI. of England in the 
spring of 1445, married in person at Lichfield in May, and 
crowned at Westminster in June of the same year. In 1453 she 
’ gave birth to a son, Edward; by 1455 the influence she had 
exercised over the aflairs of the country had entirely departed, 
owing to the practical ascendancy of the Duke of York ; in 1460 
site took up arms for the claims of her sun, and is said to have 
been at the battle of Wakefield, where York was slain, and on 


the following year at the battle of St. Alban's. M. took shelter 
in Scotland (1463), and received assistance from the Borderers, 
but after many adventures, was compelled to retire to tlie duchy 
of Bar in Lorraine. In 1471 she joined her husband in hit pros¬ 
perity, but was taken prisoner at Tewkesbury; she was ransomed 
t>^ Louis XL in 1475, and retired to her own country, where she 
died August 2501, 1482. M. was a woman of much beauty, 
great courage and force of character. See Gairdner's Laneattet 
and York (1835), and Miss Strickland's Lives of the Queens 
of England. 

Marguerite de Valois (also known as M. d’AngouUme or 
de Navarre), daughter of Chailes Comte d’Angoulmne and 
Louis de Valois, and sister of Francois I., was born at Angou- 
l£me, April ii, 1492; and on December i, 1509, wedded 
Charles HI., Due d'Alcnqon, who died in 1525. She followed 
her brother into his captivity at Madrid, ami shortly after bis 
release was married (January 1527) to Henri d’Albret, king of 
Navarre—a marriage, like the first, de convettanee —to whom 
she bore a son (died 1530) and Jeanne d’Albret, mother of 
Henri IV, A patroness of the Renaissance m the person of 
Marot (q. v.), M. was drawn by the zest of novelty so dan¬ 
gerously near the Reformation that her A/iroir de tAnie Piche- 
resse (1533) fell under the censure of the Sorbonne; but, though 
she always protested against the horrois of persecution, she died 
a Catholic, December 21, 1549. There appeared, in her life¬ 
time, Alarguerites de la Marguerite des Princesses (Lyon, 1547), 
a collection of poems; and, posthumously, her Heptamiron des 
Nouuelles (1559, and twenty-four reprints; Eng. trans. with 
memoir, 1855), an imitation of Boccaccio, with all his grossness 
and little of bis point. See the Lettres de M. (1841) and Nou- 
velles Lettres (1842), both edited by M. Gcnin; and Miss Freer’s 
Life of M. (2 vols. Lond. 1855). 

Mari'a Cbristi'iia, daughter of Francis I., king of the Two 
Sicilies, was born at Naples, April 27, 1806, married to Fer¬ 
dinand VH. of Spain, December il, 1823, and appointed regent 
in October 1S32. For seven years civil war raged between the 
followers of Don Carlos and the adherents of the Queen-Regent, 
and ill 1840 she took refuge in France, where she remained 
until 1S43. Meanwhile she had secretly married Fernando Munoz, 
her cliamberlaiii, and the marriage was publicly acknowledged 
October 13, 1S44. Upon the coming of age of Isabella 11., 
M. returned to Spain, where she exercised a most baneful in¬ 
fluence upon her dauglitcr's thoughts and conduct. In 1854 
she again took refuge in France, wliere slie invested a con¬ 
siderable fortune. Ten yeais later she was in Spain, but 
again withdrew (1868). Iler husband by morganatic marriage 
died 13111 September 1873. M., who has ten cliildren to him, 
has within recent years been wandering restlessly from the 
cities of France to those 01 Italy. 

Mari'a Loui'sa, eldest daughter of Franz I., Emperor of 
Austria, was born at Vienna, 12th December 1791, and was 
married to Napoleon I., April i, 1810. In l8l7 she gave 
birth to a son, named the King of Rome ; in 1812 she accom¬ 
panied Napoleon to Dresden, where extraordinary f£tes were 
given in her honour; in his absence (April 1813) she dis¬ 
charged the duties of Empress-Regent with marked indifference. 
She departed for Vienna Apnl 2$, 1814, and next year lodged a 
protest at the Viennese Congress against the restoration of the 
Bourbons to France. I'o her were assigned the duchies of 
I’arma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, of which slie look possession 
in company with the one-eyed Count Von Neipperg, to whom 
she bore several childien, fruits of a morganatic marriage, M. 
died December 18, 1847. 

Maria'na, JTuan, a Spanish historian, was born at Talavera 
in 1537. Educated by the Jesuits, he was sent on an important 
mission to Rome when twenty-five, and afterwards to Fans and 
Toledo. His later years were entirely given to literature. His 
De Kege et Regis Jnstitutione, De Ponderibus et Mensuris (aimed 
at the Duke of Lerma), and De Merle et Imniortalttate, were 
too freely written lor the times, and brought on their author 
persecution and imprisonment. He likewise wrote seven unim¬ 
portant theological treatises, and a paper, published posthu¬ 
mously, entitled De Errorihus quae in fomti Giibemationis 
Societatis Jesu occurrunt. But his fame rfcsls chiefly on his won- 
drously graphic and entertaining Uistoriee de Rebus Hispania 
I Libri xxx. This famous work was published in 1592, translated 
I into Spanish in 1609, It ended with the accession of Karl V,, 
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bit the enthor «dded a condensed continuation to 1621, and 
further additions have been made by Sabau and Blanco. M. 
died lytb February 1624. See Ticknor’s Hutwy of Spanish 
Literature, yol. iii. 

Uaria'xiua Sco'tus, a Scottish or Irish chronicler, bom in 
1028, come to Germany (1052), entered the Benedictine Order at 
Koln (1058), was an inmate of the Abbey ofFulda (1059-69), and 
taught mathematics and sacred literature at Regensburg and 
Mainz until his death at the latler place (1086). Besides several 
unprinted treatises in the Regensburg Library, he wrote a 
Ckrmicon Unwersalt a Creaiione Atundi usque ad Annum 
Christi 1083, published by Jean Harold _ (Basel, 1559). It 
is of considerable value for the Scoto-Irish history of the iith c. 
See Hausen, De Antiquissimo Codice Chronici Mariani Scoti 
(Frank.-am-Oder, 1782). 

ICari'a There'aa, eldest daughter of Karl VI. was bom, 13th 
May 1717, at Vienna, appointed her father’s heir by the publica¬ 
tion of the ‘Pragmatic Sanction’ (1724.), and married Francis 
Stephen, Grand Duke Of Tuscany (1736). Before the death of 
her father the Austrian domains were menaced at all points by 
claimants who declined to admit her rightful succession. Bavaria, 
Spain, and Saxony each claimed the whole inheritance. Tlie 
king of Sardinia wanted a share of the Italian fiefs, tlie king of 
Prussia demanded four ducliies in lower Silesia, and the elector 
of Bavaria was a candidate for the imperial crown, lit 1748 the 
dispute was adjusted by the Peace of Aix-la-Cbapeile which, 
though it deprived M. of more territory, gave her husband the 
title of emperor. At the conclusion of the war, every encourage¬ 
ment was given to commerce, by the establishment of manufac¬ 
tories, and the opening of ports. Schools of instruction, obser¬ 
vatories, colleges, and hospitals were founded, and military aca¬ 
demies organised for recruiting the army. In 1755 M. tried 
hard to strike up an alliance with France against Prussia, and in 
the following year began the Seven Years’ War. In August 
1764, the Archduke, Joseph, son of M., became emperor. In 

1771 M. declared in behalf of Turkey against Russia, but in 

1772 joined Russia and Prussia in tlie partition of Poland. 
She died November 29, 1780. M. earned for herself the title. 
Mother of the Country. She was a woman of strong nature, 
and was possessed of considerable faculty for governing. See 
Duller, M. und ihre Zeit (1844); Arneth, M's erste Kegierungs- 
jahre (1863-70). 

Mariazell', the most freouented shrine in Austria, is situ¬ 
ated among beautiful wooded mountains, on the N. border of 
Styrio, 58 miles S.W. of Vienna. It is visited yearly by 
seventy great and many minor processions (that of Vienna 
on 1st Jul^, that of Gratz on 14th August), comprising some 
250,000 pilgrims. The church occupies the site of a chapel 
erected in 1200, and contains a miraculous image of the Virgin 
and Child. The 900 inhabitants of the village are mostly keepers 
of inns, booths, &c. 

XCarie Antoinette de Lorraine, Joshpbe aTeanne, 
youngest daughter of the Empen.' Franz I. and Maria Theresa, 
was bom at Vienna, 2d Noven oer 1755. In her fourteenth 
jrear she was asked in marriage for the Dauphin of France, and 
in 1770 the nuptials were celebrated. Her Austrian education 
fitted her but poorly for the elaborate system of courtly etiquette 
which she had to encounter. In 1774 she became queen, and by 
that time had gained complete control over her husband, with 
the most disastrous results. She made life one continuous 
pageant at court, and the freedom of her manner gave occasion 
lor endless rumours as to her infidelity to the king, none of which 
have stood investiration. But her name steadily became odious 
to the people of Paris, who attributed to her the accumulation 
of public debts and much of their own misery. In 17S5 occumd 
the scandal about the Diamond Necklace (q. v.) which inflamed 
the hatred of the people. When the Revolution (1789) broke 
out, her life was menaced (October 6) by a mob which pressed 
through the palace of Versailles to her bedroom. She tried to 
regain popular esteem by visiting manufactories and lavishing 
:ifts upon the operatives. But no good came of it. In the 
ting’s captivity at the Tuileries, which she shared, she urged him 
over Mid over again to take refuge in flight, and (20th June 
1791) they escaped to Varennes, where they were recognised 
OM br^ht back. In 179a M. again became the object of 
detestation, by reports being spread that she was the centre of an 
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Austrian Committee. Amidst the tumult of the Revolution oS. 
this summer M. behaved with great personal courage, and 
would have fought against the mob had the king been 
sufliciently decided. Removed to the prison of the Temple 
(August 13), she was separated from her husband (20th January 
1793}- the 14th October 1793 she was catri^ before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, condemned to the guillotine, and exe¬ 
cuted (October 16). M. was proud, beautiful, and ignorant, full 
of lightness of spirit and showy frivolity, but neither wicked 
nor designing. See Mme. Campnn, Mimoires sur la Vie pnv^ 
de\Marie Antoinette; Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of Prance, 
by Charles Duke Yonge; Kitchin’s History of Fratue iii. 
1877). 

Marie de Medicis, daughter of Francis I., Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany, was bom at Florence, 26th April 1573, and was mar- 
lied by proxy to Henri IV,, Sth October 1600, who was greatly 
disappointed with her appearance. Very soon her jealousy was 
quickened by her husband’s devotion, first of all to the Marquis 
de Vemeuil and then to Mdlle. de Montmorenci. In 1610 M 
got herself appointed Queen-Regent, and wished to be crowr 
and consecn-tted so as to increase her dignity in the absence 
Henri. No sooner was this accomplished than Henri w . 
assassinated, and there is a strong suspicion that M. had' a 
band in the plot. A coup ifitat in her behalf followed. She 
gained the king’s treasure, and the attachment of public men 
followed its free distribution. But the young king grew tired 
of her jurisdiction ; and she Imd to retire to Blois (1617), which 
became a centre for intrigues that terminated in a party rallying 
round the Queen-Regent. In 1620, through Richelieu, she 
became reconciled to her son, and refrained for a time from 
ambitious scheming, but by 1631 she had diviiled the court, 
owing to her detestation of the mastery then obtained by the 
Cardinal. She was then exiled, and letl a wandering life unlil 
her death at Koln, 3d July 1642, See Sismondi’s Histoire des 
Franfais, vols. xxii. and xxiiL; Kuchin’s History of France 
(vol. ii. 1877). 

Marie Galante (named after Columbus' shin in 1493), an 
island of the Lesser Antilles in the W. Indies, belonging to the 
French colony of Guadaloupc, and lying 17 miles S.E. of the 
island of that name. Area, 59 j sq. miles ; pop. 13,000. The 
coasts are steep, and skirted with coral icefs; the soil produces 
abundant coflee, cotton, and sugar. Mnrigot (pop. 2000), Cape- 
sterre, and Vieux-fort-Saint-Louis are its market-towns. 

Mari'eubad, a favourite spa in Bohemia, 35 miles N.W. of 
rilsen by tail, in a valley surrounded bv pine-dad heights. It 
is visited by some 9000 persons annually, and the waters con¬ 
tain Glauber’s salt, and resemble those of Karlsbad, but are 
cold, having a temperature of from 48' to 54*. This charm¬ 
ing watering-place has sprung into existence within the last 
sixty years. Top. (1869) i6oa 

Mari'enburg', a town of W. Prussia, on the Nogat, 31 miles 
S.E. of Danzig by rail, has three churches, a Gothic Rathhaus 
of the 14th c., and a lively trade in wood, grain, quills, and 
bristles. Pop. (1875) 8538. Its Schloss, the noblest medieval 
building of the kind in (jcrinany, was founded by the Teutonic 
Knights in 1274, became the residence of their Grand Masters 
(t3°9)f was sold to the Poles (1457), but retumerl to Prussia 
(1772), and having fallen into decay, was restored,'(i8i7-20). 
See AL, das Haupthaus des Heutschen Ordens (Konigsb. 1854). 

Mari'e&werder, an old city of Prussia, on the Nogat, a 
miles £. of its confluence with the Vistula, and 50 miles S. S.E. 
of Danzig by rail. It was founded by the knights of the ‘Teu¬ 
tonic Order in 1233, and has a castle long the residence of the 
grandmaster. Pop. (1875) 7627. 

Maalette', Auguste Eduard, a distinguished French 
Egyptologist, was bom at Boulogne-sur-Mer, nth February 
1811, and was attached to the Musk Egyptien at the Louvre in 
1847, where he devoted himself to the study of hieroglyphics. 
Sent on a scientific expedition to Egypt in 1850^ he dt^overed 
Saggarah on the border of the Libyan range, and in the midst of 
the burial-grounds of ancient Memphis, a temple of Serapis > 
engulfed in tlie sands of the desert, but rich in relics of Grtsco- 
Egyptian art. On a second visit to Egypt in 1858, the Viceroy 
put 1500 workmen at his disposal, and M. prosecuted explora¬ 
tions from Memphis to Elephantine, cleared away and 
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4ebris that had entombed numerous templet, and thus made 
vast additions to our knowledge of Egyptian antiquities. M. 
has finally for many years been resident in Egypt, where he 
bolds the office of Inspector-General of Monuments, and is also 
director of the museum at Bonlak, with the title of Bey. His 
prindpal writings ace /er Menumenis de PHaute Egyfie (Eng. 
trans. by Alphonse Mariette, 1877); HAperfu de I'Hisloire 
d'Egyple, and the Catalogue of collections in the Boulak Museum. 

Max'igold, a name applied to various plants hearing yellow 
flowers. The common M. is Calendula officinalis, an old co_t- 
tage-garden favourite, formerly enjoying repute as a domestic 
remedy.' It is one of a genus of annual and perennial Com- 
positee occurring as weeds in the Mediterranean countries. The 
so-called African and French M. of the gardens are two species 
of Tagetes, namely, T. erecta and T. patula ; they are natives of 
Mexico, Peru, and Chili; the gardener’s names are therefore 
strangely misapplied. The corn M. is Chrysanthemum segetum, 
its abundance among young corn in some districts rendering the 
fields at a distance a perfect sheet of yellow. In England, by 
better farming, the weed is becoming scarcer; in Scotland, 
through the later seasons, it sheds seed before the crops are cut, 
and BO holds its ground. 

bdarines' are soldiers for sea-service. Every war-.ship cirries 
a complement of M., who are exercised in the use of arms, act as 
sentinels, and perform various duties, but do not go aloft. In 
naval actions they fire from tops and decks:, and repel any 
attempt at boarding at the point of the bayonet. They are also 
employed in making descents on the enemy’s coast. In the 
begiiiuing of the l8th c. six regiments of M. were raised, and 
the uumlrer was gradually inci cased. In every war from tlie 
ijeven Years’ War to that with Russia, the M. h.ave played a 
gallant part. The present number of M. (1S77) is 14,000 men, 
being eight on the general staff, 2901 in the artillery, and 11,091 
in the line infantry. This number has been greatly exceeded 
in time of war. The wages of the force in 1876 was ;^458,024. 
The uniform is scarlet, with blue facings. Their post in the 
line is betw^een the 49th and 50th regiments. They are under 
tbc control of the Admiralty. 

JAb’ ii'B Scorpn. Healers in M. S. are bound to keep books 
ill aliic.i ilicy .>ic to e.iter tiie name and addiess of all persons 
with wh -ni ifiey deal, with the price of the articles purchased 
by tlicm I'hev are also bound to have the words ‘ Healers in 
M. S.,' wi'b tlie’r name painted on their warehouse, in letters 
at least six inches long, under a penalty of ;^20 for omission. 

Iffari'm, or Marino, Giovanni Batista, an Italian poet, 

■ •orn at Maples, tSih Octoiier 1569; driven from his father’s 
house because he would nut study law, after various adventures 
settled for a time at Turin, where he acquired some fame by 
writing sonnets and panegyrics. In France, whither he had 
lietaken himself on the invitation of Queen Marguerite (161S), he 
published his most famous poem, the Adonr (1622). On his re¬ 
turn to Italy the Umoristi elected him president of the Academy. 
He died at Naples, 25th March 1625. M.’s works are lit'.le 
read except by the learned and prurient, for he wrote with dis- 
^sting filthiness. He did much to hasten the corruption and 
decline of Italian literature, not merely by his licentiousness, but 


b^ using and sanctioning all manner of extravagances in style, 
giving, his name to the stile Plaiineseo, corresponding to the 
contemporary cultismo of Spam, and euphuism of England. 
The 17th c. produced numerous biographies of M. 

Maxi'Iu), a walled town of Italy, finely situated on a slope of 
the Alban Hills, ll miles S.E. of Rome 1 ^ rail. It was the seat 
of the Orsini family till the 15th c., when it passed to that of 
Colonna, still the great proprietors in the vicinity. It has a fine 
duomo, and many interesting antiquities. Top. (1S74) 6509. 

Uarino, San, the oldest and smallest republic in the world, 
is situated in Italy, 12 miles S.W. of Rimini, on the border be¬ 
tween die provinces of Forli and Urbino. and includes Monte 
Titano (2500 feet high), with its surroundings. Area, 238 sq. 
miles; pop. (1874) 7 m 6. The constitutional laws of the republic, 
^ collected in the Statuta /Uustiissima Eeipsshlica Sancti Marins, 
date from the 13th c. The sovereignty was originally exercised 
by the whole commumty, but from the end of the 14th c. to the 
year l 8 ^ 71 ^**® It^islative power was in the hands of a General 
Costslgbo Principe sovereign grand council ’) of sixty. By the 


altered constitution of September 1847 the legislature is vested 
in a Casnera ties representassti of sixty life-members, who annually 
appoint a committee of twelve to be the supreme judicial court. 
Two secretaries of stale have the direction of home and foreign 
affairs, and a treasurer-general of finance. From 1865 to 
1872 the revenue averaged /'4503 per .-uinnm; expenditure, 
£4i&6. There is no public debt. The troops of S. M. are eight 
companies of foot, including 950 men. The republic, now under 
the protectorate of King Vittorio Emmanuele (formerly of the 
Pope), is said to have been founded in 469 by a hermit named 
Marinus, who had been a mason in Halmatia before retiring to 
this spot,—The town of S. M. lies at the top of Titano, and 
has a castle said to h.ive been fortified by the Lombard 
king Berengar. It consists of several groups of houses built 
on the declivities, and has seven churches (the largest aiso 
called S. M.), a monastery, nunnery, and theatre. Pop, (1874) 
I4(k>. See Hclfico, Memorie della Kepubltca di S, M. (Milan, 
1804; 2 vols. Flor. 1843); A. J. C. Hare, Cities of Northern 
and Central Italy (1876). 

Mar'io, Oiusepp'e, twenty years ago the first tenor singer 
on the stage, was born at Turin, of nolile parentage, about 1S12, 
and, after a short iicriod of military .service in Sardinia, studied 
music professionally at the Paris Conservatoire, 1836-38. In 
December 1S38 he was engaged at the Paris opera for 1500 
francs a month, and started on a brilliant career ir company 
with Ruliini, Lablache, Malibran, Grisi, &c., the la.st-named 
afterwards liecanic his wife. A Russian tour (1845-50) was 
succeeded by ten years’ (1850-60) successful acting in l.ondon 
and Paris in the operas ol Don Giovanni, 11 Trovatore, &c. 
On June 18, 1871, he acted for the last time in Ixmdon in 
La Eavorita (Donizetti). He has sung since then, but his voice 
is not what it was. 

Mariol'atiy (Gr. Maria and latreia, ‘adoration’) means 
properly the sin of rendering to the Virgin Mary that worsliip 
which is due to God alone, but the term is loosely applied 
by Protestant writers to all invocation whatever of the Virgin 
made by Roman Catholics. M. proper, which is regarded 
as a sin by orthodox, moderate Roman Catholics, consists 
in raisijig the intercession of the Viigin to a rank above 
that of other saints, making her merits parallel with the 
merits of Christ, her will with his wUl, which is one with the 
supreme will, assigning to her a co-opcratioii all along in 
our Ixird’s own proper work of our redemption, or in short, 
ill its last extreme, maintaining that Mary, the Mother of God, 
has been assumed into the 'J'riiiity, as its complement, and so 
as to make it a qnaternity. As to M. in the looser sense re¬ 
ferred to above, the reverence for Mary always increased the 
clearer became the expression of the conditions of the divine 
nature of Christ. In the 4th c. no peculiar reverence was paid 
to her above other saints, except that, accoiding to ascetic 
ideas, her perpetual virginity began to be maintained. Epi- 
phamus even includes in his list of heretics cerltCin women 
(Collyridians) who paid extravagant adoration to her. After 
the Nestorian controversy in the 5th c., however, she was put 
at the head of the host of saints as the ‘ Mother of God.' This 
reverence went on increasing during the middle ages. Saturdays 
and other vigils were devoted to the ‘Queen of Heaven.’ To 
the festivals of the Church were added, during the 6th and 
7th centuries, those of the Purification or Candlemas (Feb¬ 
ruary 2), of the Conception or Anminciation (March 25), of 
her N.-itivity (September 8), and of her Assumption or Ascen- 
.sion (August 15). Pasciiasius Radbertus about 850 had taught 
the miraculous delivery of Mary, and her sinlcssness, although 
not that she had been conceived without sin ; and about 1140 
certain canons of Lyons instituted a festival in honour of the 
Immaculate Conception. The observance of the festival in 
iionour of her conception spread, but the doctrine sought to 
be established was not received by theologians of any standing 
during tlie 13th c., greatly owing to the opposition of St. Ber¬ 
nard and Thomas Aquinas. But being taken up by Huiis Scotus 
it was adopted in the 14th c. by the Franciscans. About the 
loth c. the daily office of St. Mary or Lesser Office was intro¬ 
duced, and some time between the loth c. and 13th c. the Rosary 
(q. V.) and Crown of St. Mary—the former consisting of fifteen 
repetitions of the Lords Prayer and 150 salutations of St. 
Mary; the latter of six or seven repetitions, and sixty or seventy 
salutations. 
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Harionettos' are pnppeti representing men and women, 
which are moved mechanically by a concealed person, who also 
varies the voice so as to give a dramatic performance, somewhat 
after the manner of Punch and Judy, but more elaborate. They 
are of great antiquity, having been favourite amusements of the 
Greeks and Romans, and extremely popular both for religious 
and secular pnqioses during the middle ages. See Charles 
Magnin, Ilistoire des M. tn Europe depute fAntiguitijusgu'i ms 
yours (Par. 1852). 

Kaiiotte', Ddme, a celebrated French physicist, was bom 
in Burgundy in the beginning of the 17th c. He lived at Dijon, 
was piiest of St.-Martin>sou$-Baune, and was one of the first 
members of the Academy of Sciences. M. died May 12, 1684. 
As an experimentalist he was a worthy successor to Galileo and 
Tonicelli. The most interesting of his investigations are those 
relating to the concussion of bodies, to diffraction of colours, to 
the motions of fluids, and to the v.iriation under pressure in the 
volume of a gas. Tliis last is given in his Tratli de la Nature 
de I’Air (1676), where is found tlie enunciation of the law dis¬ 
covered seven years previously by Boyle (q. v.). On the Con¬ 
tinent, consequently, Boyle’s Law is usually spoken of as M.'s 
Law. A collected edition of his works was published at Leyden 
(2 vols. 1717). 

Uar'itime Courts. See Admiralty Court. 

Marit'za (the anc. Ilehrtts) a river of Turkey, 300 miles long, 
rises on the Kilo Dagli in the Balkans, flows E. to Philippopolis 
and S.E. to Adrianople, where it becomes n.avigable, and bends 
S., receiving the Tunja fiom the N. and the Arda from the S. 
It is joined by the Lrkeiich from the E. before entering the 
y£gean at the Gulf of Enos. With its tributaries it waters the 
whole plain to the .S. of the Balkans, and its entire valley is 
traversed by the railway to Sofia. 

Mariu'pol, a town of Russia, government of Eknterinoslav, 
and after Taganrog and Berjansk, the chief port on the Sea of 
Azov, lies at the mouth of the Kalmius, 55 miles N.Ii. of Ber- 
janskl In 1873 the exports (wheat, linseed, wool, &c.) amounted 
to 8,065,464 roubles, and the imports to 81,372. M. was founded 
by Greeks from the Crimea in 1779. Pop. (1870) 9037, 

Ua'riua, Caiua, was born of humble origin at Cereattc, 
a village near Arpmum, B.c. 157. In early life he Won 
the favour of Scipio Afric.anus by his services with the army 
in Spain, He became tribune of the people, B.c, 119, and 
commenced his life-long career of unrelenting hostility to 
the aristocratic party. He was elected a prattor, B.c. 115, 
and soon after married Julia, aunt of Julius Ctesar. He 
accompanied Metellus to Africa as his legate, BC. 115, and 
by his devotion to military duty during the Jugurthan War 
became highly popular both with the army and at Rome. In 
B.c. toy, he was amid enthusiasm elected consul for the first 
time, and received Nuinidia as his province. In B.C. 106, the 
war was terminated, and Jugtirtha betrayed into the hands of 
M,, and at the close of B.c. 105, the Roman power in the 
country was fully established. tVhile still in Afiica, M. was 
elected consul for B.c. 10^ as he alone could save the state from 
destruction by the barbaric hordes who had overrun Gaul and 
vanquished the Roman armies sent against them; and for the 
same reason he was thrice re-elected consul, b.c. 103-1. He 
succeeded, B.C. 102, in defeating the Teutones in a terrible 
battle, fought near Aquae Sextiie (Aix), the number of slain 
Being variously stated from 100,000 to 200,000, In B.C. loi, 
the united forces of M. and Catuins overwhelmed the Cimbri in 
a like defeat at Vcrcell®, near Milan. P'ortunate, says Niebuhr, 
would M. luive been, had he died on the day of his triumph for 
this victory. The fame well won by the courage and capacity of 
his eat Her years was obscured by the conuption, perfidy, and 
cruelty that stained the close of his life. His sixth consulship, 
secure only by a disgraceful allmnce with the demngo^es 
Satuminus and Glaucia, was followed by a retirement oLten 
years, during which the popularity of his great enemy Sulla 
.steadily increased. In B.c. 80, Sulla was elected consul, and 
obtained the command of the war against Mithridates. Stirred 
by rage and ambition, M. mode a fietce effort to wrest this 
honour from his rival, but the wild attempt ended in shame 
and suffering to himaelf, and for • time he took refuge at 
Carthage. A conflict broke out (B " 87) between the consuls 
Octavius and Cinno, partisans resp ''ely wf Sulla a^ of M. 
ao6 


The latter joined Cinna, and after a brirf campaign Room 
aumndered. The cruel spirit of hL took fearful vengeance 
on his patrician foes. The noblest blood of Rome was foully 
shed by his body-guMd of slaves. When his appetite for 
slaughter was appeased, M. prochumed himself and Cinna 
consuls for B.a to, but M. died of pleurisy on the eighteenth 
day of his seventh consulship. 

Iffar'ivaiuE, Pierre Oorlet de Ohamblain do, was bom 
at Paris, 4th February 16S8, received but a poor education, and 
always affected a contempt for classical writers. In 171^ 
appeared his UHomire Travesti, a foolish satire upon the 
Jliad. He was a voluminous writer for the stage, his comedy 
Le Jeu de TAmour et du Ilasard, which appeared in 1730, 
having firmly established his reputation among his contem¬ 
poraries OS an analyst of the eccentricities of the passion oi 
love. His dialogue is invariably brilliant, but his discrimina 
tion of character weak. In tlie romance of Marianne (1731-36) 
lie reached higher ground, being freed from tlie laws of the dram 
under which his power rt developing jdot and character w 
hampered. It is still Ic ;into by Fiench readers. M. d' 
at J’aris, 12th February 170^ '■ His (Ettvres Computes were p*’ 
lished at Paris in 12 vols. 1781. A more careful but less cc^ ^ 
plete edition is that of Duviquet (10 vols. Par. 1827-30). See' 
Salute-Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi, vol. ix. 

BCar'joram {Origanum), a genus of Labiatee numbering about 
twenty species, spread through the temperate regions of the Old 
World. Common M. (O. vulgare) is frequent in Britain, in the 
chalk districts appearing as one of the commonest ornamental 
wild plants. Its. properties are aromatic, bitter, balsamic, and 
an oil prepared from it, called oil of tliymc is sold for the use of 
farriers, &c. Sweet M. and pot M. {O. majorina and O. onites), 
natives of southern Europe, are commonly grown in gardens for 
domestic purposes, tlie young tops and leaves, either green or 
dry, being used for seasoning soups and otlicr culinary purposes, 
O. dutamnus and O. sipylmm from Greece, both with woolly 
leaves and drooping spikc.s of flowers, are grown for ornament. 

Hark, a coin which has iiecn used in several European 
countries, and which is now the standard of the gold coinage 
established for the whole German Empire. In England, where 
it is now out of use, the M. equ.slled of a pound ; in Scotland 
3J less. In Germany, as early as IQ42, a M. was J of a Koln 
pound of pure silver, and this coin gradually came to be the 
universal standard ol reference. By a law of the 4th December 
1S71, a common coinage is introduced throughout Germany. 
From the German [louiid ( = 500 grammes) of fine gold is struck 
I39i lo-M., or 20- M. pieces, the M. being equal to J thaler 

(=1 English shillings Austrian gulden), and divided into too 
pfeimige. 

Hark (Old Eng. mean, mod. Eng. ‘march’), a term in 
German geography denoting originally the limit or border of a 
land or district, and afterwards the territory that adjoined that 
limit. In this later sense the word has become historical in 
connection with the Germano-Roman empire. Ever since the 
time of Karl tlie Great, the aim of all the great emperors was to 
extend their authority N., E., and S., and especially to bring 
into subjection their Slavic and Magyar neighbours. Their 
conquests in these regions were called mar ken (‘border-lands'), 
and the grafen or counts placed over them were named mark- 
grafen (‘ border earls,’ see Marquess). Hence the origin of 
the marks of Austria, Brandenbui^, Lausitz, Schleswig, Mora¬ 
via, Steier (Styria), &c. But even before lari’s time, as early 
as the Teutonic conquest of Gaul, the word was used, and the 
first markgrafen were probably those charged with the safety of 
the western conquests. The same office was assigned on the 
English and Scotch borders to the Percys and Douglasses, War* 
dens respectively of the English and Scottish Marches. In early 
English history Mercia {Mearcena-land) was the land that 
bordered on Wales, and there was a Warden of the Western as 
well os the Northern Marcltcs. See Maurer, GteehkhU ded 
Markverfassung in Deutschland (ErL 1856). 

Hark, St., if the same as the John of Acts x!iL $-13, and 
John M. of xii, 12, 25, and xv. 37, was a native of Jerusalem 
and a son of Mary, and, according to CoL iv. 10, a nephew of 
Barnabas. He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their flitt 
missionary journey, but returned to Jerusalem fiom BamphyTU- 
Itt consequence of this Paul refused to have anything to m With 
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him on the lecond journey, Although he afterwards expressed 
his confidence in him (a Tim. iv. ii). According to tradition 
he was with Peter at Rome, went to Eg)'pt, where he founded 
sererat churches, and died a.d. 6i. The traditional- view that 
M. was the writer of the Gospel that bears his name is set aside 
\n many_ modem critids, chiefly on the unsatisfactory ground 
that ‘it is not copious or remarkable in particulars relative to 
Peter.' ITie time of writing tlie Gospel has l>een fixed variously 
from 40 to 120 A.D. As to the place, the weight of ancient 
-authority is in fiivour of Rome. 

nCarket DraTton. See Drayton-in-IIales. 

Market Overt. English law recognises the principle that 
property may, in some cases, be transferred by sale, althoagh 
the seller has no right of property in the goods. Thus it is 
held that the sale of anything vendible in M. O., without fraud 
on the part of the purchaser, transfers the property to him, 
though the vendor has stolen the thing sold. In Scotland, the 
real owner of the goods may reclaim at any time. M. O. in the 
country is held only on special days, by charter or custom ; but 
in the city of London, every day except Sunday is a market day. 

Markets. See Fairs. 

Marl, in Geology, is a mixture of clay and carbonate of lime 
in various proportions. As a manure it is much used on the 
Continent and in certain parts of England—notably Norfolk. 
It improves sandy soils by making them more compact and more 
reteutivc of moisture. 

Marl'borough, a market-town of England, in the county of 
IViltr., on the Rennet, 22 miles E.N.E. of Devizes by rail. Its 
principal buildings are the Norman church of St. Mary, St. 
Peter’s (restored 1863), and M. College, founded (1S45) for 300 
pupils, half of whom by the charter of 1849 must be sons of 
clergymen. The College has a beautiful chapel (St. Michael), 
rolccoiaicd by liuttcrficld in 1872. Sack and rope making, 
brewing, tanning, and wool-stapling are the chief industries of M., 
which returns two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 5034. 

Marlboroirgli, John Churchill, Duke of, son of Sir 
Wii-vioM ('h'ai Jiill. was bom at Ashe, in Devonshire, June 24, 
TO50, w- lit to c.-ait in his twelfth year, and became page to the 
Duke of York, got a commission in the guards (1666), first 
saw set. - at the siege of Tangicis, and on his return home 
was prestnled by the Ducliess of Cleveland with jfsooo. In 
the Dutch War he distinguished himself as an officer of the 
English troops in French pay, and after the battle of Enygheim 
obtained the praise of Turenne (1673). After his return he was 
ciealed lieutcnant-colonel, gentleman of the bed-chamber, and 
master of tiie robes to the Duke of York, whom he attended to 
Holland and Scotland. In the spring of 1678 he married Sarah 
Jennings, maid-of-lionour to Princess Anne, and in 16S2 was 
made a Scotch peer, under the title of Itaron Kymouth. Lord 
Churchill of Sandridge was a title bestowed on him in 1685. 
After perjuring himself profusely to James II., he went over to 
the side of William of Orange (1688), was rewarded with the 
earldom of Marlborough and the membership of Privy Council. 
In 1689 he was serving in the European war against France, 
and beat D’llumiires at Walcourt near tlie Sambre. Suddenly 
M. was deprived of his honours (1694), owing to the king’s 
well-grounded suspicions that he was intriguing with James II. 
Not until the War of the Spanish Succession broke out was he 
thorouglily reinstated in favour and power. William died in 
1702, and in that and the following year M. secured Holland 
a^inst attack, cleared the Spaniards from the northern dis¬ 
tricts, and marie his footing secure in the Provinces and Lower 
Germany. In 1704 he planned the ‘grand campaign,’ which 
successfully culminated in the liattle of Blenheim. In May 1706 
the battle of Ramillies occurred; in July 1708, Oiidcnarde; in 
September 1709, Malplaquet. Meanwhile he had during these 
years been creat^ a Duke, received the estate of Woodstock, 
and got Blenheim Palace built for him. By 1712, however, mis¬ 
fortune fell on him. His wife’s influence over Queen Anne came 
to an end. The triumph of the Tories at St. James’s operated 
• in behalf of peace, and M. was ignominiously superseded by the 
Duke of Ormond, being at t^e same time accused of the mal- 
appropriation of public funds. This charge drove him into 
retirement, from srhich be emerged (1714) to receive at the 
hands o( George 1, the chief offices of which he had been de¬ 


prived. He died June 17, 1722, having been for six years out 
of his mind. M. is perhaps the greatest general produced by 
England, distinguished os much for prudence as for daring, but 
the deptlis of meanness to which he could descend almost rival 
in distinction his qualities as a soldier. See Coxe, Memoirs of 
John Duke of M. (3 vols. Lond. 1818); Murray, Desp^ches of 
the Duke of M, {5 vols. Lond. 1845-46), Alison’s MMtary Life 
of John Churchill. Macaulay’s History of England, and letters 
of Sarah, Duchess of M, (Lond. 1875). 

Marline-Spike, a pointed iron pin avera^ng i foot in length, 
used on shipboard to separate tlie strands of a rope in splicing 
or in winding one small rope round another, termed marling. 

Marlow or Marlowe, Christopher, son of John M., clerk 
of St. Mary’.s, Canteibury, and possibly shoemaker, was baptized 
26th Febiuary 1564, two months before Shakespeare’s birth, 
He was educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and took the 
degree of B.A. at Beiiet (Corpus Cliristi) College, Cambridge, 
in 1583, commencing M.A. m 1587. By tiiis time had liecn 
published bis first play, 'J'amiurlaine the (treat, full of rant, 
iionibast, and genius. It was openly attacked liy Green and 
Nash, and afterwards ridiculed in the mouth of Shakespeare’s 
Pistol. Tlie common people accepted it with deliglit, and were 
indulged with a Second Part of 'Paniburlaine, first acted in 15S6- 
87. The Tragtcal History of (he Life and Death of Dr. Foustus 
was produced 1587-88, The Rich Je^v of Malta, 15S8-S9, and 
The Troublesome J\eij«n and Lamentable Death of Edward ttecoud, 
1590. His last and worst pliy was 'Jhe Massacre of Paris, 
1592-93- Besides transk-iting in part the Ileto and Leander of 
Musacus, completed by Cba])maii, The First Pooh of Lucan, 
and, in a very licentious style, Uvid's Elegies, M. left an unfinished 
pliiy. Dido, which was completed hy Nash, and he is thought by 
some critics to have had a hand in the Taming of a tshrew, and 
in the 2 and 3 llettry VI. He died in a drunken squabble 
at Deptford, June 16, 1593. M.’s genius raised tlie I'.lizabethan 
drama to a height which only Shakesjicare’s could overtop. 
He died a youth, yet the hand tliat depicted the death scene 
in Edward Jl., or tliat of Faust, had given a higher token 
of passion and power than Shakespeare’s in his two or three 
comedies. M.’s bent was towards tlie sublime and the teirible. 
Never so wlioie-miiided as Shakespeare, never so genial, 
many-sided, and true, he migiil liave proved as great a tragic 
poet; he could not have written As You Like Jt, yet he might 
have almost reached the greatness of Macbeth, 'J lie best edi¬ 
tions of M. are those of Dyce (1S65) and Wagner (1871). 

Mar'malade (Portuguese, marmel, ‘a quince’) was origi¬ 
nally a conserve of quinces in sugar, but now almost exclusively 
denotes preparations of oranges and lemons. Oiange M., which 
is most commonly used, is made from the Seville or bitter orange 
by boiling tlie peel in syrup till it is soft, thereafter jiulping it, 
and again boiling with the juice of tlie fruit in the original syrup 
and with additional sugar to a proper consi‘tence for jellying. 
M. is manufactured on a large scale m Dundee and Glasgow, 

Mar'mande, a river-port in P'rance, department of I>ot-et- 
Garonne, on the right bank of the Garonne, 35 miles N.W. of 
Agen liy rail. It lias a churcli of the 13th c., with a fine altar- 
piece. Ropes, hats, casks, brandy, oil, U-allier, linens, and sail¬ 
cloth are manufactured, and there is a trade in cereals, wines, 
pninc.s, hemp, and spirits. Pop. (1S72) 5417. 

Mar'mont, Au^^ste Frdderic Louis Yiesse de. Duo 
de B-aguse, bom at Chatilloii-sur-Seine, 20lh July 1774, 
entered tlie army when eiglitecn, was present in 1793 as artillery 
lieutenant nt ilic .siege of Toiilon, where Napoleon first noticed 
him, was made captain in 1794, an<I accani|iaiiicd his chief to 
Italy. In the campaign of 1796 he acted as Bonaparte’s aide- 
de-camp, distinguislied himself in Isgypt and at the taking of 
Malta, superiiiteiuled the crossing of the St. Bernard in 1800, 
and contrilnitcd largely to the victory of Marengo. Having 
completed 200 miies of road in Dalmatia he was created Due de 
Kagusc; and after the battle of Wagram he became marshal. 
In 1814 he defended Paris from the Allies, but by capitulation 
incurred the lintred of Napoleon and many of his countrymen. 
Louis XVIII. named him a peer of France, and Charles X, sent 
liim as ambassador to Russia, to congratulate Nicholas on hii 
coronation. Becoming still more unpopular, be left France and 
visited many countries, publishing an account of his travels ia 
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1837. He likewise published EtpriZ des InttHuliom MUUatra 
(ifcs). 'He died at Venice, aad July 1852. His M/moires were 
publwhed in 1856. Sainte-Beuve, after careful inveitigation, 
declares him sincere, intelligent, full of generosity and candour, 
a loyal Trenchman, but too fond of glory. He survived the rest 
of Napoleon's generals. 

Kar’montel, Jean Francois, born at Sort, Limousin, 
July 11, 1733, was educated in the Jesuit College of Mauriac, 
whence he removed to Clermont. On the invitation of Voltaire 
he went to Paris, where he sold a translation of Pope’s Rapt of 
tht Lock for a hundred crowns (1746), He plunged at once into 
literary work and vicious pleasures. Pompadour gave him a 
sinecure as clerk of public buildings in 1753; tmd he entered 
the Academy in 1763,—not without opposition, and after impri¬ 
sonment fur writing too mudi s.-itire. He succeeded D’Alem¬ 
bert as secretary to the Academy in 1783, and died at Abloville 
(Eure), on the last day of the l8th c, M. was a thorough dis¬ 
ciple of Voltaire, writing gracefully, gaily, mockingly, but with 
wit of blunter point, lie wrote all manner of books, of which 
the best are Denys It Tyran (1748), Aristomhu (1749), ClSpdtrt 
■(•73®)* Dg.vptus (1753), tragedies; Contts Moraux, written for 
the Mtrturt, and very popular, collected in 1761 (second scries, 
feebler, 1801); BHisairt (1768)—condemned by the Sorboniie 
for its views on toleration ; and Lts Incas, romances; EUments 
dt LUtirature (1787); /IVr (posthumous, 1804), 

containing much information about himself, and amusing pic¬ 
tures of Ins time. His (Eutres Computes, edited by himself, 
appeared at Paris in 17 vuls.; a second edition in 18 vols. (Par. 
]8i8); a tliird in 7 vols. (Par. 1819-20). His (Euvres Choistes 
in 13 vols. were published by Saint-Surin (Par. 1824-27). 

Uar'mora (anc. Propontis), the sea that separates Pluropean 
from Asiatic Turkey, and communicates with the lllack Sea by 
the Bosphorus, and with the Atgean by the Dardanelles (anc. 
Helltspmt). It is 135 miles long from S.W, to N.E., and 45 
miles broad, and is indented on the A.siatic side by the deep 
Gulf of Isnikmid. It has three large and many smaller islands. 

M. , the large.st, is famed for its marble and alabaster. 

Slar'moBet, the name applied to various monkeys belonging 
to the Platyrhine ('broad-nosed’) or New Woild section of the 
Quadrumana (q. v.), and forming the famiiy llapalida. They 
have thirty-two teeth, consisting of eight incisors, four canines, 
twelve premoiars, and eight molars. 'I'he tail is long, but non- 
prehensile. The inaimosets bear a general resemblance to 
squirrels. They are small, have a soft, silky fur, and are of very 
gentle disposition. The jacchus vulgaris is typically known as 
the ‘M.,’ and allied species are the J, (Edipus and f. Rosalia. 
The Hapale pencillata is another common genus and species. 

Kar'mot {Arctomys), a genus of Rodentia (o. v.) somewhat 
related to the St^uirreis (rp v.), inhabiting N. Europe and 
America, and distinguished by the possession of twenty-two 
teeth. The incisors ate smooth and rounde<l. No chcek- 
pouches exisL The front feet lir'c four toes and a rudimentary 
thumb; the hinder feet are fivc-coed. The tail is short, and 
covered with hair. In the allied genus, Spermophilus, cheek- 
pouches exist. The common M. {Arctomvs Marmotta) attains 
the size of an ordinary rabbit. It is common in N. Europe, 
inhabiting mountainous situations. It lives in burrows, and 
is of gregariotta habits. Tlie colour is a greyish-yellow aliove, 
the grey tint predominating below, and the tip of the tail 
being black. The M. hibernates during winter, retiring to its 
burrows in September and reappearing in the succeeding April. 
The young number three or four. The Polish M., or Bobac, is 
the A, Bobac of the naturalist, and is a native of N. Europe and 

N. Asia. It attains a length of 20 inches, and is of a greyish- 
brown colour, tinted with yellow. Hood’s M. belongs to a 
different genus, and is the Spermophilus Hoodii of the zouK'igist. 
It is also nam^ the ‘ Leopard or Pardine M.’ from its colour, 
which is yellowish-brown striped with dark brown, in a hori¬ 
zontal manner, and marked with pale spots on the dark-brown 
luuids. The average length is II inches. The‘Leopard M.’ 
is an American species, and is very common in Upper Missouri. 

Xanso, a department of France, part of Old Champagne, is 
bounded N. by Ardennes, .S, by Aube and Haute-Mame, and 
W. by Aisne and Seine-et-Mame, and £1. by Meuse. Area 
3154 sq. miles I pop. (1872) 386,157. It is traversed in a N.- 


westerly direction by the M., and tributaries of the Aisne, and 
touched by the Seine on the S. In the N. is the arid chalky 
Champagne-Petdllestse, yielding the best qualities of the famous 
wine. M.' produces annually bom seven to fiftemi million bottles 
of champagne. Except in the N. it is well cultivated, the cereals 
amounting In value to 73 million francs. There are several iron 
mines, and many important peat-pits, and quarries of limestone, 
building-stone, chalk, and grinding-stones. The iron and textile 
industries are valuable. The chief town is Chdlons-sur-Mame. 

—The River M, (anc. MatrSna), the chief affluent of the Seine, 
rises in the plateau of Langres, flows first N.W., then W., and 
joins the Seine, four miles above Paris, and liter a winding 
course of over 200 miles. 

Uame, Haute, a department in the N.E. of France, is 
bounded N. by the Meuse and Marne, S. by C6te-d'Or and Haute- 
.Saune, E. by Vosges, and W. by Aul>c. Area, 2401 sq. miles ;j 
pop. (1872I, 251,196. It consists of a series of high plateauM 
flanked with vineries, of which the principal is that of Langrea 
wending in a N.E. direction from the mountains of Cote-d’Cw 
to the Vosges, M. is one of the mo.st densely wooded parts 
France; forests cover 205,000 hectares; crops of all kinct, 
342,000 ; vines, 16,000. The annual produce of wine, which is|^ 
middling quality, is 600,000 hectolities. M. has some 360'fron 
mines, 100 large furnaces, 30 forges, &c., employing 40,000 
men, and producing 900,000 quintals of metal. There are laige 
manufactures of cutlery and gloves (100,000 pairs yearly sent to 
America). The chief town is Chaumont. 

Marochett'i, Baron Carlo, was born at Turin in 1S05, 
studied at the Lyccc Napoleon, and in Bosio's studio, gained 
the gold medal of the King of Sardinia (1S27) for his Young 
dirt Playing with a Dog, and in 1831 exhibited at Paris bis 
statue of A Fallen Angel. About the same time he completed 
.an equestrian statue of the Duke of Savoy for one of the public 
places of Turin, which is considered by many to be the finest 
piece of sculpture he has done. In Paris Napoleon's tomb, 
the Madeleine altar, the bas-relief of the battle of Jemappes 
on the Aic de Triomphe dc I’f'.toile, and Bellini’s tomb testify 
to his genhis. The statue of Richard Cceut de Lion in Palace 
Yard, London, the cenotaph in St. Paul’s Cathedral to the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, the equestrian statue of 
Queen Victoria at Glasgow, are examples of his manner at its 
best. M. died at Paris, 2Sth December 1867. 

Uar'onites are a Christian sect living among the I.ibanus 
Mountains, founded by a party who, in B]>ite of the decree of 
the Emperor Anastasius IT. (died 719), retained the Monothelite 
(q. v.) doctrines, and collecting about the monastery of St. Marn, 
chose for themselves a patriarch called of Antioch. In 1182 the 
M. were induced or compelled by the Crusaders to renounce 
their Monothelite errors and unite themselves with the Church 
of Rome, to which they have ever since remained faithful, while 
they have been left in a condition of unusual independence. On 
the Quiiinal Hill there is a Maronite monastery where the Mass 
is iierformed from their own Syriac liturgy, and to which many 
young M. arc sent from Syria to be educated. The M., who 
arc said to number about 200,000, are a temperate, industrious 
rare, among whom crimes are rare, but ignorant and priest- 
ridden to an extraordinary degree. The clergy, to whom a fourth 
part of the territory belongs, have been described by travellers 
as fanatical, intolerant, and unscrupulous. In modem limes the 
M. have suiTcred much persecution from the Druses (q. v.). See 
Neale’s Eastern Church; Palgrave’s Essays on Eastern QuestioHs 
(Lond. 1872). 

hCaroone' (Fr. Nlgrts matrons, from Span, eimarrm, 

' wild'), a name first given in Jamaica to the staves left behind 
by their Spanish masters on the English conquest of the island 
in 1655. The M. kept up a guerilla warfare with the English 
till 1795, when they were overpowered, anti sent, some to Amca, 
some to Nova Scotia. The M. of Dutch Guiana have been 
recognised as independent in several treaties. In 1869 they 
numbered 7500, 

Meroa-yHiirliely (Ger. Heumarkt, or Markstesit^ a tosm * 
of Austria, in Transylvania, on the Maros, 70 miles E.N.H of 
Karlsbuq; by rail It has a strong castle, a fine Gothic Reformed | 
church, a public library of 60,000 vols., and a trade {a wheats 
fruit, wine, and tobacco. Fop. (1869) 12,678. 1 
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lEaxot, iTeaii, a French poet, was born at Mathien, near Caen, 
in 1463, and died at Cahors in 1323 as valet-de-cliambre to Ftan- 
{ois I. His works were first collected by Coustelier (Par. 1723). 
—His son, 016 ne&tM., bom at Cahors in 1495, served as page 
to the Seigneur de Villeroi, and having by his verses won the 
patronage of Marguerite de Valois, succeeded his father as valet 
to her brother, Francois I., with whom be was taken prisoner at 
Pavia (1535). A charge of heresy cast him, on his retnm, into 
rison, whence in his £nfcr he launched a bitter satire against 
is persecutors, and in 1535 he was forced to seek a refuge at 
the court of Navarre. Bui even there his translations of the 
Psalms brought him once more into difficulties with the clergy. 
He withdrew to Geneva (1543), and thence—the sour Calvinism 
of the place ill assorting with his gay Bohemian spirit—to Turin, 
where he died, September 1544, leaving a son, Michel, who was 
also a-jmet. The best edition of Clement’s works is Guiflrey's 
(Lyon, 1869). See Collelet, Notices Biographiques sur Us Trots 
Marots (I’ar. 1871); and II. Morley, CUment AT., and other 
Sketches {JuoaA. 1871). 

Marqae and Beprisal, Letters ol See Lettexs. 

fiCarque'sas Islands, a group of thirteen islands in the S. 
Pacific, included between 7“ 30-10° 30' S. lat. and 138°-I40° 
25' W. long. 'I'he southern part of the group was discovered 
in 1595 by the Spanish navigator Mendana, wlio named it after 
the Marquesas de Mendoza, Viceroy of Peru. The northern 
islands weie not known till 1791, the discoverer being an Ame¬ 
rican, named Ingraham. In 1842 France established a protec- 
tomte over the group, the seat of government being in the island 
of Nuka-hiva. The M. I are of volcanic formation and very 
mountainous, some of the peaks being nearly 4000 feet high. 
The total area of the gioup is about 700 sq. miles, but the popu¬ 
lation is not more than 8000, and is decreasing. The natives 
are a particularly handsome race, but arc very warlike and 
supcrsti'.ious, and till lately were cannibals. Christianity has 
not made much progress among them. The islands are fertile, 
and by means of Cliinese labour their natural productiveness is 
b'jing devch’ped. 

Mar'quese. or ISarquis, in the British peerage, a nobleman 
raiikiir, next ndow an carl. Marchioness being the correspond¬ 
ing ftnr.le title, 'lliere are now (1877) 19 English, 3 Scotch, 
and II l i.-vh marquesses. Undci the later Roman emperors 
the defence of the* frontiers was committed to military com- 
mandcis called rtiOTiVcr/»OT//(r»«. The office outlived the Teu¬ 
tonic coiKiuest of Gaul, and Us holders—now styled markisii 
or marchisioms (see Mark) —became under the Karolings here¬ 
ditary suzerains of extensive marquisates. AVilh the extinction 
of feudalism, however, these marquisates were gradually merged 
in the kingdom, the title alone being retained os a purely hono¬ 
rary dignity; and of marquesses, in this the mmiern sense of the 
word, the earliest creation was, in France, of Ixiuis de Ville- 
neuve, M. de Trans (1505); and in England of Robert de Vere, 
M. of Lublin (1385). In Germany the analogous dignity of 
warift’vvt^hereditary since the nth and 12th centuries—was 
raised to the rank of * prince of the empire' iyeichsflirsl) in the 
13th c.; and in Italy the marchese immediately precedes the 
eonte, 

Mar'quetry (Fr, marqueterie, * chequered work ’), a mode 
of decorating furniture by inlaying pieces of wood of different 
colours, natuial or produced by dyes, likewise ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, and tortoise-shell. M. was practised in Italy in the isth 
c., a knowledge of the art having been brought from the East, 
and two centuries later it became the prevailing fashion in 
Europe. In the time of Loub XIV. a new and costly kind of 
M. of tortoise-shell and bra.ss, called buhl or boule work, was 
invented for the decoration of the furniture of Veisaillcs Palace. 

UaiT'iage (Fr. mariage; It tnarifagio, from low T.at. mari- 
taticum, formed from classical Lnt. ntarilare, lit ' to provide with 
a male ’) is the name given to the legal union of a man and 
woman constituting the rmation of husband and wife. Accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, it is an ordinance of God, and coeval with the 
creation of man. Those who reject the authority and teaching 
^of the Bible on this point, do not quite agree among themselves 
as to the origin of tne practice, some considering it an ‘ inven¬ 
tion ' of legislators, others an outcome of social necessities. Of 
the two, (he latter is decidedly the more probable. M. exists 
under very different conditions in diflerent Countries. Nature 
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may be said to favour monogamy, or M. between one man and 
one woman, because the sexes are pretty nearly equal in numbers; 
but men have not always followed the teaching of nature. Hence 
the custom of polygamy, with its revolting variety of polyandria, 
under which a woman has several husbands. The prevalent 
view of the origin of M. held by those who discard the scriptural 
record, is that men at first stole their wives, and that l^al unions 
are a product of civilisation. This theory is maintained with 
great learning and ability by Mr. MT.ennan in his frimtiive 
AT. (1865), and by Sir John Lubbock in his Origin of Civilisation 
and Primitive Condition of Man {1870). The Church of Rome 
holds M. to be a ‘sacrament,’ and all orthodox Protestants 
regard M. as at least an ordinance of God, which ought, therefore, 
to be accompanied with religious rites, but the law looks upon 
it purely os a civil contract. 

The_ terms and conditions of this legal union vary in different 
countries. According to the law of England the wife becomes 
legally incorporated with her husband and subordinate to him. 
For the validity of M. are requisite—l. Consent of the parties; 2. 
The absence of legal disability on either side, or relatively; 3. 
The M. rite must be solemnised as directed by the Marriage Act. 
Fraud may be a ground for annulling a marriage; but it does 
not necessarily iirove fatal to this contract as it does to others. 
Deceit on either side, however great, as to fortune or social 
position, will not invalidate a marriage; but to obtain a license 
under a false name, totth intent to defraud, may do so. M. is 
necessarily dissolved by death, and it may be dissolved by 
Divorce (q. v.). With regard to the powers of a husband over 
his wife’s property, see Husband and Wife. 

The Marriage Act, 6 and 7 W. IV. c. 85, amended by subse¬ 
quent statutes, has multiplied the modes by which M. may be 
contracted in England. It may be by licence from the Arch¬ 
bishop or Surrogate, according to the rights of the Church of 
England ; by Banns (q. v.), according to the rites of the Church 
of England ; by certificate without banns, according to the rites 
of the Church of England; or by registration under 19 and 20 
V. c. 119. Persons desirous of lieing married according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the Church of England may be so married 
after publication of banns, or by licence, or by special licence, 
or under certificate from the superintendent registrar of the dis¬ 
trict. Persons desirous of being manieil otherwise than accord¬ 
ing to the rights and ceremonies of the Church of England, 
may lie married according to other rites and ceremonies on pro¬ 
duction of a certificate from the superintendent registrar. 'I'his 
certificate is obtained by giving not less than seven days’ notice, 
in form of a schedule, which the registrar will give on applica¬ 
tion, filled up with particulars specified as to names, ages, occu¬ 
pation, &c. M. may be s' lemnised at the office of the superin¬ 
tendent registrar, with open doors, between 8 A.M. and noon, in 
the presence of the superintendent registrar, and another regis¬ 
trar of the district, and of two witnesses. 21 and 22 V. c. 93, 
enables persons to establish their legitimacy, the marriage of 
their parents, and also their right to be deemed natural born 
subjects, by petition to the Divorce Court. Marriages within 
the prohibited degrees are absolutely null, if solemnised after 
the passing of the Act S W. IV. c. 54-31, Aug. 1835, The same 
Act legalised former marriages within the degrees of Affinity 
(q. V.) prohibited since its date. First cousins and second 
cousins may intermarry. Marriages of British subjects abroad 
are valid if contracted according to the law of the country, unless 
the M. be such as to be illegal in England. A Mr. Brook mar¬ 
ried at Altona his deceased wife’s sister, and the question was 
raised in December 1857 whether that M., legal in Denmark, 
was legal in England. Mr. Justice Creswcll decided that, as the 
parties were British subjects, it was not legal. Foreign nations 
adopt the same rule of law. Thus, in January 1866, a couple, 
iinatile to marry in Paris, were privately married in Ixm^n. 
On their return the M. was declared null by the Civil Tribunal 
of the Seine, as not having had the consent of the father of the 
bride. By the law of Scotland M. is a contract completed by 
the con.seiit of parlies, if there be no leg<al obstacle to it. Con¬ 
sent may lie legally proved by circumstance. Thus, proof of 
promise to marry, copula subsequente is held to prove consent. 
So, the fact of a couple living together os if married, may con¬ 
stitute M. from the legal effect of Habit and Repute (q. v.). 
A mere promise to many does not constitute M., but the party 
withdrawing may be found liable in damage for breach of promise. 
A promise to marry, subsequente copula, does not constitute M. 
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in ScoUand; but if the facts be proved, it ina;f be constituted 
by Declarator (q. v.) of Marriage. A marriage m Scotland may 
be either regular or clandestine. A regular M. is performed by 
a clergyman, in presence of at least two witnesses, and is pre- ! 
ceded*by the proclamation of Banns (q. v.). Clandestine mar¬ 
riages are valid, but the parties, celebrntor, and witnesses are 
liable to fine and imprisonment. By 19 and 20 V. c. 96, after 
1st December 1856, no irregular M. entered into in Scotland is 
valid, unless one of the parties had at the date of it been resi¬ 
dent m .Scotland for the previous twenty-one days. See Divorce, 
Judicial Separation, Adultery, Contract, Married 
Women, Troperty of. 

Uarried’Women, Property of. Property settled upon a 
wife by ante-nuptial contract is, under all circumstances, pro¬ 
tected from the creditors of the husband; but if so settled by 
post-nuptial contract, it only is so under deduction of all debt 
due by him at the date of execution. See Desertion of 
Spouse, and Judicial Separation. In Scot, law. Separa¬ 
tion OF Married Persons. 

Marr'ow, the name applied to the fatty substance found in 
the interior of the bones of Mammals. The use of M. is un¬ 
doubtedly that of alTurding a certain degree of nutrition to the 
innermost portions of the Ixmcs. M., when micro.scopically 
examined, is seen to consist of fat cells, large nucleated cells, and 
blood-corpuscles. It is of low specific gravity, and generally 
exhibits a reddish tint. 

Marrow Oontroversy derived its name from a book on the 
subjects of justification and sanctification, entitled the Marrow 0/ 
Motiern Dmitily, which was published in 1646 by Edward 
Fisher, of Braxenose College, Oxford. A copy having been 
found in his parish by Thomas Bo.ston (q. v.) about 1700, it was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1718, with a preface by Thomas 
llogg, minister of Carnock, Fifesliire. Owing to its highly 
evangelical sentiments the book came to lie greatly esteemed 
throughout Scotland, being reckoned by many next to their 
Bible and Catechism. But a controversy Iniving arisen over 
certain points of its teaching, a committee was appointed by the 
General Assembly to examine it, and an unfavourable report 
having been received, the Assembly condemned the propositions 
in question, and prohilnted all ministers from using or recom¬ 
mending the book, May 1720. Thereupon twelve ministers— 
JL llogg, T. Boston, J. Bonnar, J. Kid, G. Wilson, E. and R. 
Erskine, T. Wardlaw, J. Bathgate, II. Davidson, W. Hunter, 
and J. Williamson—-dtew up a Representation vindicating the 
Marrow from the interpretation put upon it; hence called 
RepresmUrs and Marrmu Men. A somewhat modified Act 
was passed in 1722, against which the Representen also pro¬ 
tested ; and although the M. C. seemed to die away, it eventually 
led to the Secession of 1734. Sec M'Crie in \!att Kdinburgh 
Christian Instructor for 1834, State of the Controversy Concern¬ 
ing the M. (Glasg. 1773.) 

Marr'yat, Frederick, s famous English novelist, was born 
at London, lotb July 1792, 4 Pered the navy as midshipman in 
1806, became lieutenant in 1812, after much service was made 
commander in 1815, and C.B. in 1825. FrankMUdmay (1829) 
was his fii St novel. Of his others, most of them sea talcs full of 
rollicking jack-t.ir humour, Kings Own (1830), ‘Peter Simple 
(1834), Jacob Faithful (1834), Midshipman Aiwy (1836), may be 
mentioned as favourable specimens. He likewise published a 
Code of Signals for the Use oj Vessels Employed in the Merchant 
Service (1837), adopted by Government, and his Diary m Amenca 
(1839). lie died at Ixtngham, Norfolk, 2d August 1848. See 
his Life and Letters, by his daugliter Florence (Mrs. Ross Church) 
(1872), who has also written several novels. 

Mara (contracted from Mta'ers or Maanrs, the Sabine and 
Oscan Mamers), the Roman god of war, was early identified 
with the Greek Ares. He was the second of the tutelary 
deities of Rome, ranking after Jupiter, and before Quirinus 
(‘Spear-Bearer’ or ‘Warrior’), with whom, however, he was 
often identified as the god protecting the Romans in their civil 
capacity as Quirites. As the protector of the country, he was 
M, Sitvanus, and, os the god of advancing to battle, M, Cra- 
dims. The wife of ‘Father Mars’ {Marspiter or Maspiter) 
was Neiiene or Ncra (feminine form of Kero, Sabine ‘strong’), 
but he was also assocuited with the goddess pf war, Bellona. 
His priests were called the Salii from their warlike dances, and 
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were the keepers of the twelve holy shields (Anesiio), one of 
which had fallen from heaven. Of the many temples of M. in 
Rome, the chief were that without the Porta Capena, on the 
Appian Way (q. v.), and that built in the forum by Augustus, and 
named after M. the Avenger {Ultor), 

Ares —^from the same root os Aryan (q. v.)—the Greek god 
of war, was the son of Zeus and Hera, and ranked among the 
great deities of Olympus. He is the embodiment of strength 
and courage, and finds bis chief delight in the excitement, and 
even in the horrors of war, for their own sake. Following the 
inclination of the moment, he attacks now one side, now the 
other, and is apparently resistless; yet, as the Greek mind loved 
to think of blind force as the slave of intellect, so Ares is over¬ 
come when he meets powers of a higher order than his own. 
Diomedes, aided by Athena, wounds him; he is conquered by 
Ilerakies; and again, overpowered by the giant sous of Aldetis, 
he is held in chains for a year and a month. Ares was loved by 
Aphrodite, his amours with whom were discovered by her 
husband Hephsestus (q. v.). Ike worship of Ares seems to have 
been derived from Thrace. Its chief seats were in that country 
and Scythia, where horses, cattle, and even men were offered 
to him as victims. 

Mars, the fourth planet in order from the sun, being tlie 
nearest superior planet to the earth. Wlien visible it is readily 
distinguislicd by its ruddy liglit; and telescopic observation dis- 
clo.ses that its surface is probably diversified, like ours, by 
continent and sea, and that its meteorological conditions much 
resemble ours. Around either pole is seen a patch of white 
light, which diminishes in size during its summer and increases 
in size during its winter, and is must likely a mass of ice and 
snow. The greatest distance of Mars from the sun is 
152,304,000 miles, and the least distance 126,318,000, giving a 
mean distance of 139,311,000 miles, and an eccentricity of 
'093,262. The equatorial diameter of the planet is about 4360 
miles, the polar 4290. The sideie.'il year of M, is 686'9797 
days ; and his diurnal revolution has a period of 24 h. 37 m. 
22735 s., according to Proctor. Tlic inclination of the orbit 
to the ecliptic is 1“ 51' 5"; and the inclination of the equator to 
the orbit about 28°. Un account of its proximity to the earth 
when in opposition, Mars offers peculiar facilities for studying 
its surface, and at the same time affords an independent 
method of determining tlie solar imraliax, and thence the dis¬ 
tance of the earlli from the sun. The succes^iun of the seasons 
is very similar to that of the earth; the clianges are, however, 
more rapid and more marked, and consequently the surface of 
M. is probably subject to liurricanes of great severity. In August 
1877 M. was peculiarly well situated for observation; and the 
discovery was made by Professor Asaph Hall, astronomer at 
Washington, of two satellites. They arc exceedingly faint, and 
are scarcely observable beside the much more intense light of 
the planet. 

Marsala (Arab. Marsa Alla, ‘ the port of Alla ’), a fortified 
seaport on the W. coast of Sicily, province of Trapani, on a bay 
protected by Cape Boeo (or Lilibeo), 19 miles S.S.W. of Tra¬ 
pani by rail It is a modem place, and has a good catheilral 
and a harbour that has been much improved of late years. The 
exports are the famous M. wine, grain, oil, salt, soda, &c M, 
wine, which distantly resembles sherry, is produced here (chiefly 
by English firms) to the extent ye.irly of 30,000 pipes. Built on 
the site of Lilybaum, the principal Silician fortress of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, M. is rich in remains, including the grotto of the sibyl, 
with its prophetic well, parts of the old town wall, curiously 
]iainted sepulchres cut in the solid rock, old mosaics, &c. Here 
Garibaldi landed with his heroic ‘thousand’ (nth May i860), 
eluding the Neapolitan fleet, and beginning the campaign that 
shortly ended in the overthrow of the Bourbon kingdom of the 
two Sicilies. Pop. (1874) 34,202. 

Marseillaise. Sec Lisle, Kouget de. 

Marseille', the greatest seaport of France, and chief town 
of the department of Bouches-du-Rhone, on a bay in the Gulf 
of Lyon, 29 miles E.S.E. of the mouth of the Rhone, and 410 
S.S.E. of Paris by rail. It clusters picturesquely around the 
deep, spacious, natural inlet forming the harbour, and is sheltered 
on the N. the Chatne-de-l’Etoille, while to the S. rises the 
hill of I’Endonme, dotted with beautiful villas, and sunnount^ 
by Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, a Romano-Byzantine church, irith 
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• tower conipicuous from the sea. The new and old parts of the 
town are separated by the splendid street of la Cannebiire, and 
by an avenue leading from the Port de Rome on the Prado, the 
principal promenade, to the Porte d'Aix, a triumphal arch in the 
extreme N. Among the notable buildings are the churches of 
Notre*Dame du Mont-Carmel, restored in i6*i, and the H&tel- 
Dieu, dating from the I2ih c. ; the modern cathedral, a basilica 
of Dyxantine style; the beautiful episcopal palace, the h6tel-de> 
ville, exchange, palais-de-justice, museum, theatre, and observa¬ 
tory. M. has auto many educational and benevolent institutions, 
several scientific societies, a hydrographic institute and medical 
school, a botanical garden, an academy of Oriental languages, 
a library of J^,ooo volumes. See, There are some fifty public 
Bouares, and many delightful gardens. In the bay are several 
islands, on one of which is the Chateau d’lf, built by P'ran^ois 
I. The Vieux-Port of M. is looo yards long by 330 broad, and 
24 feet deep, covering an area of 70 acres, accommodating 1200 
merchant vessels, and defended by forts St. Jean and St. Nicholas. 
La Jolliette, a new harbour, formed by a breakwater 1300 yards 
long, was opened in 183$. 'llicre are various other basins, in¬ 
cluding the Dieu-Donne, between the fortified islands of Pom- 
eques and Ratonnean, which is capaiile of admitting the largest 
shijis of war. Tlie port had in March 1877 a total wharfage of 
12,616 longitudinal metres. M. is tlie packet station for the 
Mediterranean and the Kast, and the various shipping companies 
(including the Messageries Maritimes) had, in March 1877, 154 
steamers of 128,130 lon.s, and 157 sailing vessels of 58,887 tons. 
The trade is chiefly in wlieat, mair.e, barley, sugar, cotton <104,400 
bales), coffee, oil-seeds, silk (22,000 bales), cocoons, wool, 
sheepskins, hides, olive oil, petroleum, wine and ^irit.s, rice, coal, 
and metals. In 1876 there entered the port 8689 vessels, of 
2,605,890 tons, and of tliese 762 of 387,467 tons arrived fiom 
long sea voyages. The chief manufacture of M. issoap, of wliich 
50,000 tons were produced in 1872. Other industrial products 
are chemicals, macliinety, glass, porcelain, leather, and liqueurs. 
The shipliuilding yards can turn out annually 2o,oao tons of iron 
ships, and engines to the extent of 6000 horse-power. M. is 
srpplied with water from the lJurance by a canal 54 miles long, 
svhich has f ontrilnited much to the fertility of tlie adjoining 
cuuntiy T'>e ilmiate is exceedingly hot for France, and the 
ni' .trill often blou s with destructive force. Pop. (1872) 218,763. 
M., the .-icnt Ala^salia, was founded about 600 B.C. by the 
PhocK'ans of Asia Minor, and .soon became a prosperous trading 
place. Tlie M.issalians dcfcndeil iheinsclves successfiilly against 
the Carllj.iginians in a sea-fight, and subsequently were tlie fast 
allie; of the Romans. Massalia, called by the Romansd/ri.rj//rVr, 
continued to lie one of the chief commercial cities of the world 
for many centuries. During the Roman civil war, it took the 
side of Poinpey, but was subdued, after a protracted siege, by 
Caisar. Under the early em]5crors it ranked as one of the great 
seats of learning, the sons of many illustrious Romans being sent 
thither to complete their studies. Cicero called M, the Athens 
of Gaul. Sacked by the Arabs in the 8th c., its commercial 
importance was eclipsed during the middle ages by tbe rise of 
Venice, Genoa, and the other maiilime republics of Italy; but 
it began to regain its ancient prosperity after it passed with the 
rest of Provenje to the Frencli crown in 1481. During the 
Revolution it was the scene of Fr^ron’s atrocities. 7 'he P’rench 
conquest of Algeria, and the opening of the Suez Canal have 
given a powerful impulse to its commerce. 

Uarah, George Perkizti;, LL.D., an American philologist, 
bom at Woodstock, Vermont, Maich 17, 1801, graduated at 
Dartmouth College (1820), and after piactising at the bar, was 
elected a member of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
State (1835), and of Congress (1842), having published privately 
a translation of Rask's Icelandic Grammar (1838). lie was 
U.S. Minister at Constantinople (i849-,53), travelled in Europe, 
and returning to America (1854), served as Railroad Commis¬ 
sioner in Vermont (1857-59). He delivered his lectures On the 
Mnglisk Language in 1859, and On the Origin and History of 
the Endish Language in the winter of 1860-61, and on June 15 
of the latter year was appointed Minister to Italy, a post which 
he still (1877) holds. Amongst M.’s other works may be men- 
• tioned his edition of Wedgwood, Etymology (1861), and The 
Earth as Modified by Human Action (1874). 

Mar'ahal (Fr. markhcU, Ger. marschall, Low T.At. ntarescal. 
cm, from Old Ger. march, ‘horse,’ and sehalc, ‘servant’), 


originally ‘ a groom,’ a meaning preserved in the Fr. markhal, 
‘farrier,’came under the Merwing dynasty to denote an officer 
of higher rank—the Comes Stabuli or Constable (q. v.). Of 
marshals of France the first was Albtfric Clement 1 . (1185), and 
under Louis XIV. there were twenty such (1703). The office 
was suppressed from January 21, 1793, 1^04, when 

Napoleon nominated eigliteen marshals of the empire, and Louis 
XVIII. revived the title M. of France (1815). Tliere are now 
(1877) four marshals in the French army. In Germany the M. 
was in tlie roth c. one of the highest officials of the imperial 
court, and the office of Reichserzmarschall remained since the 
I3tb c. vested in the Duke of Saxony. In England this title 
has been generally used only in composition with other words, 
as Earl-Marshal Jq. v.), Field-Marshal (q. v.), and Knight- 
Marshal, a subordinate of the Lord Steward. 

Mar'shalling of Arms, in Heraldry, is the grouping of two 
or more coats of arms into one coiuplcfe achievement, either 
by keeping them aecollie {i.e., side by side), or by joining them in 
one. In course of time, as the use of armorial bearings became 
more and more prevalent, the art of so quartering the shield as 
to display at a glance the liereditary dignity of the family in the 
arrangement of each part became of great importance, and this 
mode of M., wliich began to be adopted about 1350, soon became 
the most common. The most important of the arms thus niar- 
sli.'illed are placed in the first quarter of tlie shield. Thus in the 
royal escutcheon, England occupies the first and fourth quarters, 
Scotland the second, and Ireland the third. On tlie official seals 
of Scotland, however, this arrangement is reversed. 

Marsh Gas, or Light Carhuretted Hydrogen, is a 
gaseous exhalation from the earth, occuniiig in mines and in 
marshy places. It is the fiie-damp of miners, has no smell, 
taste, or colour, and burns with a pale white flame. Its com¬ 
position is represented by the formula ClI*. See IIydro- 
CAKBONS. 

Marsh-Harrier [Circus rufus), a genus of Raptorial bird, 
closely allied to the sparrow-hawk. The American species 
[Circus Huiisonius) is a large and rapacious bird, found all over 
the Continent. See Harkiek. 

Marsh-Mallow (Althaa). Tliis genus of Malvaceee (q. v.) 
includes about twelve species, inhabitants of tenqierate and 
waiin regions. Of these iht Common M.-M. [A. officinalis) is 
found in marshes near the sea in tlie southern half of England 
and Ireland. It possesses the mucilaginous projicrties ascribed 
to the order, and to its allied genus Mallow (q. v.), and in 
France the rout is largely ii.sed to make lozenges and demulcent 
drinks, under the name . Guimauve, A, hirsuia is perhaps 
also a British native. Several species of the genus are in gardeu 
cultivation. 

Marah'man, Joshua, an English missionary, born at West- 
biiry Leigh, Wiltshire, 20th April 1768, was sent in 1799 by the 
Baptist Missionary Society to Scraiiqiure, India, whcie he la¬ 
boured for many years along with Carey, Ward, and others of the 
‘ Serampore Brethren.’ lie mastered several Oriental languages, 
and translated a great portion of the Scriptures into Chinese. 
He published the Worhs of Confucius (the original text with a 
translation) in iSir, a Chine.se grammar in ISt4, and jointly 
with Carey a Sanskrit grammar in 1815, and a Bcngnli-English 
dictionary in 1825 (abridged 1827). He piiiited a iliscussion with 
Rammohum Roy on 't he Deity and Atonement of Christ'm 1822. 
Rightly or wrongly, M. was held mainly respon.sible for the sepa¬ 
ration of the brethren from the parent Bapti.st Missionary Society 
in 1827. He died at Seiamiiore, December Si ••837. See 
Cox’s History of the Baptist Missionary Society.-^ otHx. Clark 
M., G.B.I., a leading man of letters in India, the eldest son of 
the preceding, was liom at Serampore in 1794. He founded the 
first Bengali newspaper, the Sumackar Darfan, and also the first 
English weekly newspaper, the influential friend of India, which 
has recently jiassed out of existence. In conjunction with his 
father’s friend. Dr. Carey, be brought out the first complete 
Bengali Dictionary; and his populai History of India from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Eigateenth Century is perhaps 
the most widely read of all books on the country which was his 
adopted home. lie also wrote Lives of Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward, and memoirs of Sir Henry Flaveldck, who was his own 
brother-in-law. While in England be had been called to the 
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bar, and in tbe department of Indian law he wrote many useful 
works. For ten years he filled the appropriate office of Trans* 
lator to the tjovernment of Bengal, and finally returned home 
in 1852. M, died 81I1 July 1877. 

Uarali-llsrigold is the name of Ccdtha palnstrk, a verycom- 
mon British marsh plant with bright golden-yellow flowers, from 
I to 2 inches in diameter, and closely related to the buttercups; so 
that it lias no affinity with the proper Marigolds {(j. v.), all of 
which belong to CompotUa. Ur. Prior explains that it is through 
a slip the name came to be given to the plant. 

Mar'ston, Westland, poet and dramatist, was bom at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 30th January 1820, and studied law in 
Ivondon, but has devoted himself to literature. His earliest 
tragedy, The Patrician's Daughter, was produced at Dru^ I jme 
(1842) by a company that included Miss Helen Faucit, Phelps, 
and Macrcady. It was followed by many other plays, of which 
the best known are Strathmore (1S49I, Anne Blake (1852), and 
Life for Life (1868). Written expressly for the stage, these are 
singularly eloquent and concentrated works, full of genuine 
character and feeling. M. is also the author of several fine 
lyrics and tales. His Dramatic and Poetical IVorks were pub¬ 
lished in 2 vols. (Loud. 1876). 

Uarston Uoor, in the W. Riding of Yoikshirc, 5 miles N. 
E. of Tadcnster, the scene of the second great defeat of the 
Royalists by the Parliamentarians (July 1, 1644). The former 
were commanded by Prince Rujicrt, the Marquis of Newcastle, 
and Sir Charles Lucas; the latter, by P'airfax, the Earl of Man¬ 
chester, Cromwell, and Sir David Leslie; the forces on each 
side amounting to some 25,000. On one flank the king’s horse 
broke through the Scotch, but on the other Cromwell’s ‘Iron¬ 
sides ’ turned the fortune of the day. The Royalists lost 3000 
killed and wounded, and 1500 prisoners, and the remnant of 
their forces, who threw themselves into York, were forced to 
capitulate after a few days’ siege. 

MarBupiaTia {L. marsupium, ‘a pouch’), one of the two 
lowest orders of Mammalia, represented by the Kangaroos 
(q. V.), Wombats (q. v.). Opossums (q. v.), &c. Tlie M. forms 
the only group included in De Blainville’s section Didelphia, 
and necessarily falls under the term Implacenlalia, since in the M. 
no Placenta (q. v.) is developed. The characters of this inter- 
esting order aie derived, firstly, from the pooch or bag, named 
the marsttpmm, which is suppoited on two long bones {marsu¬ 
pial hones) rising from part of the jrelvis, and representing the 
ossified inner tendons of the external oblique muscles of the 
alidomcn. Many M. have no pouch, but the marsupial bones 
exist in all. The milk glands are contained within this pouch, 
and the ^oung arc carried in it afier birth, and fly for refuge 
to it during their early years. The nipples of the mammary 
glands are. long, and the young of the M. attach themselves 
thereto, the milk being forced down the throat by the action of 
a special muscle which compresses the mammary glands. Tbe 
two oviducts or Fallopian rubes do not coalesce to form a single 
uterus or womb, but rema. 1 separate, and open into a urogenital 
canal, which in its turn opens externally in a distinct and sepa¬ 
rate manner from the rectum, although one sphincter muscle em¬ 
braces the rectum and urogenital canal. The young of M. are 
born in a very immature condition. Another character of the 
M. is found in the fact that the angle of the lower jaw is inflected 
inwards to form a prominent horizontal process. The fur is 
always liairy, and the outer ears are well developed. True teeth 
always exist; canines being absent in a few cases. Five toes 
are usually found on the fore limbs, but the hinder-limbs may 
have four toes only (as in the kangaroos), whilst the great toe 
in the opossums can be opposed to the other fingers, thus con¬ 
verting the foot into a hand-like organ. The bmin-surface is 
smooth in the opossums, &c., but convoluted in the kangaroos; 
and the stomach, usually simple in M., is of complex structure in 
the latter animats. All existing M., with the exception of the 
opmuiums (Didelphida), are confined to Australia. M. first appear 
as fossils in the Trias; and rroresent the oldest ituunmalian 
remains. Gigantic extinct M. occur in recent deposits in 
Australia. 

ICartaban', Golf of, an arm of the Bay of Bengal which 
breaks the coast of British Burmah, nearlv dividing Pegu from 
Tenasserim, and receiving from the N. the great riven Irra¬ 
waddy and Saluen. 
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Kor'tea (Maries) a genus of carnivorous Mammalia, below- 
ing to tbe weasel family Mustelida, represented by the British 
^ecies the Pure M. (M, abietum), and the Beech M. (M. fnna). 

'The former animal attains a lengtn of 28 inches inclusive of the 
tail. Its colour is a dark brown, and the fur is valued very 
highly, since when well dressed it bears a very close resemblance 
to the well known ‘ sable.’ The Pine M. occurs in N. Europe 
and in N. America also. It is a lively, agile animal, committii^ 
great havoc on birds and the smaller mammals. The Beech or 
Stone M. is much more common than the preceding species. It 
has a white patch on the throat and breast. Its fur is not so 
valuable as that of the Pine M. The Beech M. is common in 
some parts of Britair,. It commits sad havoc in hen-houses and 
in the poultry-yard generally. The characters distinguishing the 
genus Martes are the absence of anal glands, the secretion of 
which imparts such a strong and disagreeable odour to the pole¬ 
cats and their neighbours, and the development of a false molar 
tooth on each side of each jaw. 

SCartialiB, Karcua VoleriuB, was bom at Bilbilis in 
Spain, A.U. 43. He went tu Rome in 66, where he resided for 
thirty-five years, leading an easy life of pleasure, rising in fame 
as a poet, and enjoying the special favour of the emperors Titus 
and Domitian, He returned to Bilbilis in 100, married a lady 
of fortune named Marcella, and died about 104. The extant 
works of M. consist of upwards of 1500 F.pigrammata, arranged 
in 14 books, to which is commonly added tlic Liber de Speetaeulis, 
containing 33 epigrams relating to the imperial shows. The first 
II liooks were published before bis return to Bilbiiis, the 12th 
was sent from Bilbilis to Rome; while the 13th and t4th, named 
the Xenia and Apophoreta, and are descriptive of Roman festive 
gifts, were written chiefly under Domitian. The Gr. word epi- 
gramma meant originally an inscription, and came to be ap¬ 
plied to any brief poem; since M, it has been restricted to a poem 
of a few lines, pithily expressing contrasted thoughts or inci¬ 
dents, and closing with brilliant emjihasis. The F.pigrammata 
display literary qualities of the highest order, and also form a 
treasury of illustrations of the social life of the earlier empire. 

The works, however, which establish the poetic fame of M. 
destroy his personal character, being marred by mean flattery of 
his tyrant patron, and by disgusting impurity of thought and 
expression. The best modem editions of M. are those of 
l.emairc (3 vois. Par. 1825), and Sclincidewin (2 vois.* 1842). 

M. has been frequently, but never successfully, translated into 
English. 

BCar'tial Law is the law by which the discipline of an 
army is maintained ; the law as administered by military force 
during insurrection or rebellion; and the law of hostile armies 
and nations relative to each other. As regards the first, there 
is no settled code for the United Kingdom; the discipline of 
the army being regulated by Articles of War (q. v.), promul¬ 
gated by the crown under the Mutiny Act (q. v.). During in¬ 
surrection or reliellion, when the ordinary law has not sufficient 
power to protect life and property, the legislature causes the 
disturbed district to be occupied by a military force; oflendeta 
against the peace are then tried by Court Marthal (q. v.), and 
t&i law administered according to the practice of military courts. 

It is usual under such circumstances for Parliament to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act (q. v.). In local tumults, the responsi¬ 
bility of employing soldiers rests on the magistrate who does so. 
Before resorting to military force, it is necessary to read the 
Riot Act (q. V.). Regarding the third phase of M. L., the ten¬ 
dency of civilisation is towards leniency to an enemy. It is cus¬ 
tomary to respect personal liberty and private property, so far 
as military necessity renders it possible to do so. The lives of 
the conquered are spared, and prisoners of war reasonabiy well 
treated. 

Martiguea', a town of France, department of Benches do 
Kh6ne, situated partly on some islets in the ‘Etai^ de Berre,’ 
partly on the banks of the channel by which it communicates 
with the sea, has been called the ‘ Petite Venise de la Provence.* 

It consists of three portions, joined bv wood and stone bridges, 
and manufactures caviare, soda, bricks, and chemicals. Iron¬ 
founding is also carried on. hL was founded by fishermen in 
the i6th c. Pop. (1872) 5792. 

Kartigny (the Roman Oetodurum) a Swiss town in tbe 
canton of Vali^ on the Drance, a branch of the Rhone, 35 
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miles S. by E. of Villeneuve, on Lake Geuevs, by rail It is the 
starting-point of the routes over the Simplon to Logo Maggiore, 
over the Great St. Bernard to Aosta, and over the T£te-Noire 
and Col de Balme to Chamouny. Pop. (1870} 1403. 

XCor'tin. See Swai.low. 

Kaytin, the name of five popes. M. L (649-53), 
opposition to the Monotheliles was seized by the Emperor 
Ileraclius, imprisoned, maltreated, and t>anished to Kherson, 
where he died in 655. lie was afterwards canonised.—U. 
IL or Marinus L (882-84), ^ lUaiiiiuB 

ZLt(942-46), are often not countetl among the popes.—BE. IV. 
(1281-85) supported the cause of Charles of Anjou, and used the 
censures of the Church so rashly on his behalf that even Catholic 
writers consider him to have permanently weakened the tern- 
poial authority of the Holy See.—M. V. (1417-31), of the 
(■'olonna family, was chosen Pope by the Council of Constance, 
alter the abdication of Gregory XII. and the deposition of 
Iienedict XIlI. By shrewd policy he destroyed the fruits of the 
Initer’s ecclesiastical reforms. With Germany, France, and 
England, he made separate cuncoidats, lie died in 1431. 

Martin, John, an English painter, born at llaydon Bridge, 
near Hexham, 19th July 1789. went to London in 1S06 to study 
art, and cxhibiteil his first picture—‘Sadok in Search of the 
Waters of Oblivion'—in 1812. 1 le quarrelled with the Ac.ademy 
because of .a fancied slight, and refused to be a candidate for any 
diploma. ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ (1S21) was perh.ips his most effec¬ 
tive work; ‘The Fall of Babylon’ (1819); ‘The Ciealion’ (1824); 

‘ I’andemonium’ (1841); ‘The Last Man ’ (1850) also drew spe¬ 
cial attention. His popularity was at one time extraordinary ; 
Bulwer in an evil moment declaied him more original than 
Kaffuclc or Michael-Angelo. In all his pictures he repeated the 
same effects, aiming at the sublime, and reaching only the sensa¬ 
tional. He died at Douglas, Isle of Man, February 9, 1854. 
See M.'s autobiographical notes in Athenaum fur 1854. 

Martin. St., one of the T.esser Antilles, 6 miles S. of 
Aiiguillu, belcnging partly to the Netherlands, partly to France. 
Ao.a, .;'i sq. miV'-,; total pop. 6270. Its products arc sugar, 
.salt Vat-, yearly), cotton, tobacco, maize, bananas, Sc. 

Tilt- slav.s in tlic 1 bitch part were liberated in 1863. 

Mp.run, St., was bom at Stain, in Pannonia (Hungary), in 
316, .sml eUuc.i'.! (l at I’avia. A soldier at Amiens when eighteen, 
he w.as converted to Christianity, ordained deacon by Hilary of 
Poitiers, and became in 374 bishoji of Tours. He founded tlie 
monasteries of Liquq6 and Marmontiers, at the latter of which 
he lived the life of an anchorite. He died at Candes, Toitraine, 
in 396. M. was the first saint-confessor to whom the Roman 
Catholic Church offered prayeis. His festival is the Ilth of 
November. His life, written in Latin by his disciple, Severus, 
is a legend rather than a history, 

Martin, Theodore, C.B., LL.D., was bom in Edinburgh 
in l8l6, and educated there at the High School and University. 
He settled in London as a solicitor in 1846. M. was joint- 
author with Professor Aytoun of tlie famous J!oh Gaultier Bal~ 
lads (1854). He has translated The Poems and Ballads of Goethe 
(1858), several Danish dramas by H. Ilartz and Oehicusclilager 
(1854-57), The Odes of Horace (1S60), Poems of Catullus (1861), 
Dante’s Vita Nuova (18G2), Goethe’s Faust (1865), &c. In 1851 
he married Miss Helen Fauci', and in his adaptation of Hartz's 
drama, Stng Bette's Daughter, the great actress achieved one of 
her grandest triumphs. M. wiote the Life of Professor Aytoun 
(1S67), and the Life of the Prince Consort (vol. i. 1874, voL ii. 
1876, bringing the Life down to 1854) from materials su]iplied by 
Her Majesty. He was created C.B. in 1875, and in the same 
year received the degree of LL.D. from the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Marti'na Fran'cA a well-built town of S. Italy, province of 
Lecce, on a hill 17 miles N. by E. of Taranto, with fine public 
buildings, and the ducal palace of the Caraccioli, resembling the 
Pamfili of the Piazza Navona at Rome. Pop. (1874) 18,102. 

• Uar'tineau, Harriet, was bom in Nonvich, 12th June 1802, 
of a Hugjienot family settled there in 1688. Her father was a 
manufarturer. She was a weakly, nervous child, extremely deaf, 
bat family distress foiled her to earn her bread. She wrote first, 
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as Talfoard did, some devotional pieces in the Monihly RefosU 
tory, then the theological organ of the English Unitarians. Her 
Traditions ofPalesttne first brought her into notice, and this was 
followed up by the Illustrations of Political Beonomy, patronised 
by Lord Brougham, which exhibited the ‘ great natum laws of 
society by a series of selected pictures of social actiom’ The book 
reached a circulation of 10,000, and made her the lioness of two 
London seasons: but its stilted [ihrases and forced characters are 
now almost forgotten. She had no dramatic or poetic power. 
Her novels of Deerbrook and the Hour and the Man (based on 
the life of Toussaint L’Ouverture) appeared in 1839. ’I'hese, 
with the Playfellow, a storybook written in illness for children, 
The Forest Game-Law Tales, and a few talcs in Household Words, 
are her contributions to fiction. The Feats of the Fiord is un¬ 
mistakably her best; in others there may be wholesome, caustic, 
and moral observation, but there is no literary construction. 
Society in America and Retrospect of Western Travel gave the 
results of two years of travel, and formed an influential state¬ 
ment of the Abolition question in all its political issues. A serious 
illness, from which she was restored by me.smerism, caused her 
in 1845 to withdraw to a house near Ambleside, which she occu* 
pied till her death, 27th June 1876. For the last twenty years 
she was bedridden through deterioration and enlargement of the 
heart. Her largest and probably most useful bonk is History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace (1815-45). A journey to the East with 
an eiiiinrnt Unitarian, Mr. Yates, of Livcipool, produced Eastern 
Life—Past and Present, wliich describes four great religions, and 
shows her belief in none. I he Laws of Man's Nature and 
Development was written mure by Atkinson than by M., but 
embodies the views of both on the question of immortality and 
other important subjects. The book is mateiialistic, but not 
atheistic. M. also translated and condensed Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy. She would herself have been a Positivi.st if she had 
possessed any philosophical faculty. But, as she said herself, her 
only power was earnestness and intellectual clearness within a 
ceitain range. She contriliuted largely to the Daily News, in 
particular biographical notices of public men. Her autobio. 
grajiliy, written with extraordinary candour, was published in 
Boston and London in 1877, with additional passages by her friend 
Mrs. Chapman.—James M., brother ofllarriet, was born in Nor¬ 
wich in 1807, and was educated for the Unitarian ministry. He 
was successively pastor of congregations at Dublin, Liverpool, 
and London, was also for many years Professor of Philosophy, 
and is still Princi|ial of Manchester New College, the theological 
training school for the Unitarian Church. M. is the most elo¬ 
quent of Unitarian preachers. He was the editor of the brilliant 
but unfortunate Natiottal Review, M.’s writings fall into three 
classes: (l) the devotion.il, such as the Endeavours after the 
Christian Life, and the hymns for the Christian Church and 
Home, with its valuable prefaces ; (2) tbcologico-ciitical, as the 
Rationale of Religious Inquiry, Studies in Christianity, &c. ; 
(3) pIiilsophic.ri, such as the Essays recently reprinted from the 
National Review. M. is a devout man, with strong imagination 
and .symjiathics in the highest walks of tlie human spirit; he is 
also a learned and subtle critic of the evidences of Christianity, 
from which lie rejects the miraculous element; he is, finally, the 
most forcible and authoritative living exponent in Britain of the 
Intuitional Philosopliy, especially in its relation to the problems 
of spiritual religion. M.’s acquaintance with mathematical and 
physical science enables liim to meet on ecjual ground the ambi¬ 
tious negations of many professors of physical knowledge. His 
literary genius is proliably unique; combining the ethical glow 
of ills Huguenot ancestors witli a delicate fancy, wortliy some¬ 
times of Tennyson, and a power of analysis which has found 
out every weak point in the Association Psycliologyaand has not 
spared the efforts made to defend revelation on tlie principles of 
agnosticism. M. is greatly beloved in Unitarian circles, and has 
largely affected religious thought beyond them. M.’s son, 
Bussel M., is a rising Orientalist. 

Martinique', one of the l^isser Antilles, is,next to Guadoloupe, 
the most important French possession in the W. Indies. Area, 
375 sq. miles: pop, (1873) tS 3 t 334 - Tlie coast-line is deeply 
indented, and inland the surface stupes gradually upwaids, 
culminating in six extinct volcanoes, the loftiest of which, Mon* 
tagne Pelee, attains an elevation of 4428 feet. Watered by 
some seventy-five streams, the soil is of great fertility, one-thiid 
of the area being under cultivation (sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa, 
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cotton, &C.) ; one-half savannah and forest. The clinuite» 
though tropical, is teini)ered by regular sea-breeiea, but earth 
quakes and hurricanes are frequent In 1874 the value of iin* 
ports wasjf86o,ooo; of exports, ;f5a4,ooo. Between the capi¬ 
tal Fort de France (pop. 13,000) and St. Pierre (q. v.) a railroad 
was (1876) in course of construction. M., discovered by the 
Spaniards (1493), was colonised by the French (1635), fell several 
times into the bands of the English, and was finally ceded to 
France (1814). 

Uartinmas, i ith November, a Scotch money term. See 
Lammas. 

ICar'tiua, Karl Friedrich Philipp von, a celebrated 
German botanist and traveller, was born at Erlangen, April 17, 
1794. In 1817 he proceeded to Brasil as a memljer of the 
scientific expedition sent out by Austiia and Bavaria. He re¬ 
turned in 1820, and subsequently became professor of botany at 
Munich. He died December 13, 1868. M.'s principal works 
are A’tise nach BrasUien (3 vols. 1823-31), Centra et Species 
IHantarum {3 vols. 1824-36), Nava Genera et Species Plantarum 
(3 vols. 1824-32), Historia Naturalis Palmarum (3 vols. 1823- 
45 ), Flora Brasiliensis (1840- 71), Beitra)>e tur lUhnographie und 
Sfrachenkunde (2 vols. 1863-66). A biography of M. was pub¬ 
lished by Schramm (2 vols. 1869). 

Martlet, in llerahlry, i.s a long-winged bird resembling a 
swallow, with a very short beak and no legs. It is given as a 
mark of cadency to the fourth son. 

Mar’tos, a town of Spain, province of Jaen, 12| miles 
W.S. W. of the city of Jaen, is celebrated for its cold springs. 
Fop. about 11,000. 

Mar'tytl, Henry, the martyr missionary of the East, was 
the son of a miner, and was born near Truro in Cornwall, in 
1781. Educated in classical studies at the Truro Grammar 
School, he went up to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1797. 
There lie read mathematics, and graduated as Senior Wrangler 
in 1801. There also he came under the influence of the Kev. 
Charles Simeon, whose curate he presently became. In 1805 
he went out to India as a militaiy chaplain; in 1811 be be¬ 
took himself to Persia, and died 16th October 1S12, at Tokat 
in Asia Minor, while travelling alone back to Europe. His 
career is rendered yet more interesting from the feeble health 
with which he had always to contend, and by the melancholy 
story of his persistent and unrequited love. He lived long enough 
to translate the New Testament into Hindostani and Persian, 
and to leave behind a heroic example of self-sacrifice. See 
memoirs of H. M. by Sargent, Wilberforce, and Sir J. Kaye. 

Mar'tyr (Gr. ‘witness’) is the name given to those who 
suflicred death in the early ages in the cause of Christianity, 
and thereby witnessed for their religion according to the saying 
that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. 
Great honour wiis paid to them in the Church upon earth, and 
it was belidved that the highest rewards were bestowed upon them 
in heaven, being exemp ed from the probation of Purgatory 
(q. V.), and admitted immediately to heaven. Churches or 
shrines were built at the scene of their sufferings, in which were 
deposited their relics, which were believed to work many 
miracles. 'When heathen persecution ceased, and Christians, 
divided into rival sects, persecuted and put to death each other, 
the name M. assumed a new or slightly dilTcrent meaning. For 
orthodox writers denied that a heretic or schismatic comd lie a 
M., since ' the cause for which he suffered, and not the mere 
penalty of death, constituted the only claim to the title.’ But 
those have always been con.sidcred martyrs by their own sect 
who have stbTered death fur their religious opinions. 

MortyroTogy was a book containing the acts and sufferings 
of martyrs, which were read during divine seivice on the anni¬ 
versary days of their martyrdom, each diocese at first having a M. 
of its own. The earliest general M. in the Western Church is 
attributed to Eusebius, which is only extant, however, as re¬ 
written by Jeronie. A number were compiled daring the middle 
ages,_ I7 various ecclesiastics, but the great one, which has 
remained tlie standard Roman M., was compiled (875) at the 
command of Charles the Bald by Usuard, a French monk, from 
the previous woiks of Flonis (830), B^e (730), and Jerome. 
In the Eastcro Church the foundation of all tne later works was 
the Menologian (‘month-calendar’), compiled by order of the 
ai4 


Emperor Basil (886). An English M., call^ die Golden Legend^ 
was much in use before the Reformation. 

Mar'wdl, Andrew, politician and poet, was born, 151b 
November 1620, at the rectory of Winestead in Iloldemess, 
went to Cambridge (1636) with an exhibition from Hull, gradu¬ 
ated (1638), and was admitted a scholar of Trinity College, lost 
his father (1641), travelled for four years in Holland, France, 
Spain, and Italy. On his return, he became tutor in Lord 
Fairfax’s family till 1653, then to Cromwell’s nephew, after 
which he was appointed (1657) assistant Latin secretary with 
Milton. In 1658 he sat in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, 
was returned (1660) to tiie Short Parliament, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year to the I’ensionary Parliament, which outlasted his 
life. He died 12th August 1678. Five editions of his poems 
have appeared since his own time, and they take rank among 
the mo.st witty and melodious of the second-rate productions 
of his (leriod. His political satires are coarse but enective, and 
many of his lesser poems are permeated with what Charles 
Lamb has called ' a witty delicacy.’ Occa.sionally he rises from 
banter and gaiety to a tone of earnestness and feeling. An edi¬ 
tion of M.’s writings, with a memoir by Thompson, was issued 
at lAindon in 1776. 

Marvel of Peru. See J alap. 

Marx, Karl, born 1818 at Kdln, studied law and philosophy 
at Berlin. P'rom 1841 till its suppression he edited the Rhein- 
ische Zeitung at Koln, but went to Paris in 1844, where he 
joined the republican and socialist leaders; with Ruge, H. 
Heine, and Bernstein pulilishing Pealsch-franziisisehe yahrlmcker, 
and a newspajier, Vorwarts, but was forced to flee to Brussels, 
where he pul liimself at the head of the ‘ central committee ’ of the 
Socialists in 1848. Tlie same year he returned to Kdln, where 
he started the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, but removed to Ixindon 
in 1849, where in 1864 he established the * International ’ (q. v.), 
of which he has since been the most prominent leader. In 
1872 a disruption of the Society took place, and M., who headed 
the extreme section, withdrew to New 'Vork, where he still 
(1878) presides and plots. His chief work \&Das Capital, JCritik 
der poHtischen Oekonomie (1867). 

Mary, The ‘Virgin, as the mother of Jesus Chiisf, has 
always been held in the greatest veneration by Christians, and 
there liave been various controversies rcganling her, arising from 
and turning upon points connected with the nature of Christ. 
The personal history of M., as given in the New Testament, - 
begins with the announcement of her betrothal to Joseph (Luke i.). 
According to traditions ]ireserved in the apocryplial writings of 
tlie Gospels of St. James and St. Matthew, the Infancy of Mary 
and Jesus, and the Nativity of Mary, she was the only child of 
Joachim and Anna, of the family of David, which indeed seems 
to be implied in Luke i. 32. Bora at Nazareth after her parents 
had been twenty years without children, M. was brought up in 
the temple from her third year till she was of the marriageable 
age of louiteen, wlien the high priest chose Joseph to be her 
liiisband by a sign suiieniaturally given. 'While Joseph went to 
Bethlehem to set his house in order for the marriage, M. returned 
to her parents at Nazareth, and there, as recorded in the New 
Testament, she was visited by the angel Gabriel, who announced 
to her that she would conceive a son by tlie power of the Holy 
Ghost. There is little of importance either recorded in the New 
Testament or preserved by tradition os having taken place in 
the life of M. after the birth of her divine son. During his 
public ministry she is mentioned three times ; once in connec¬ 
tion with the miracle at Cana (John ii.), when she desired on 
one occasion to speak with him (Matt. xii. 47), and as being at 
the last consiped by her son to the care ctf John (John xis. 
25-27). Scripture has nothing more to tell of her except that Ae 
remained at Jerusalem till the Pentecost (Acts t. 14). Accord¬ 
ing to one tradition she lived and died at Jerusalem nnder the 
care of John; according to another she died at Ephesus, whither 
she and John had been driven by the siege of Jerusalem. A 
tradition of the 7th c. asserts that all the afiostles were miracu¬ 
lously brought together to Jcrusnalem to witness her death—all 
except Thomas; that on his arrival, three days after, her grave ' 
was opened that he might see the corpse, but that nothing wae 
found in the grave but her grave-clothes. See AssDHFTWM OP 
TKS VlllGIN MAKY. 
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was promised m marriage to the eldest son of Franfois I. the 
same year, to the Emperor Karl V. (1522), and then to the 
King of France himself. After Henry’s divorce from Catherine 
was pronounced, M. was sent away from court, but upon the 
death of Anne Boleyn she made an effort, through Cromwell, to 
be restored to the favour of the King, and (in 153S-39) he was 
so far gracious as to attempt to get her married to the Prince of 
Fortu^ or the son of the Duke of Kleve. By an Act in 1544 
she was declared to have the right of succession in the event of 
Edward having no issue. With the death of her father M. again 
returned to the practice of Catholicism, which she had temporarily 
seemed to abandon, and as King Edward’s health was waning, 
it was determined by working upon his religious prejuilices to 
turn aside the succession into a Protestant channel This was 
accordingly arranged by the Duke of Nortliumberland in favour 
of Jane Grey, who was directly descended fiom a sister of Henry 
VIII. But the people would nut endure tlie usurpation, and on 
the 1st Oclolier 1553 M. was crowned queen. At once tlie Pro¬ 
testantism of the previous reign was aliolished. Married priests 
were expelled from their charges. The Prayer-book was burned, 
the mass was revived, Latimer and Cranmer were imprisoned. 
Even Elisabeth was sent to the Tower. A revolt of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was promptly suppressed, and M., having obtained the 
reluctant consent of Parliament, married Philip of Spain, 25th 
July 1554. A submission was made to Rome, and both Houses 
of Pailiament by formal vote returned to the obedience of the 
Papal see. The martyrdom of Taylor, Rogers, Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer completed the work of reaction. Within three 
years 300 Pi otestants ]iri ished at the stake. When M.’s husband 
found there w.as no chance of issue he left her, and troubles 
accumulated about her until, overcome by disease and mental 
bitterncs-., she died 17th November 1558, amidst universal rejoic¬ 
ing. M. was both courageous and virtuous, but bigoted and 
relentless to the last degree. See Froude's History of England 
(vcis. iv. and v.); Green’s Short History of the English FeopU 
(T opd. 1875' 

Iffa’ryborotigli, the name of two towns in Australia, i. 
A town in Qneeii.lanil, in 24° 40' S. lat., 152° 54' E. long., 180 
miles'N .1 Brisbane. It is situated on the navigable river 
Mary, 00 miles fiom its mouth, and is the port of a large and 
impoifuit district. The exports consist of wool, gold, copper, 
timber, and sugar. Pop. (1875) 5000.—2. A town in Victoria, 
in 37° s' S. lat., 143* 45^E. long., 112 milesN.W. of Melbourne, 
with which it is connected by railway. It is the centre of a rich 
gold field, which yielded 104,664 oz. of gold in 1876. Pop, 
(1875) of the municipality, 3200; of tlie district, 12,684. 

Vary Hall, Bt., Oxford, originally the parsonage of St, 
Mary's Church, was converted by Oriel College into a place of 
education (1333), and subsequently became an independent hall. 
It possesses four Dyke seliolarships of ^^75 per annum, tenable 
for four years, and one Nowell exhibition ; and in 1876 had 51 
members of Convocation, 46 undergraduates, and 107 members 
on the books. 

SEa'rylaad, a state of the American Union, is bounded N, 
by Pennsylvania, E. by Delaware and the Atlantic, S.W. by 
Virgini.i, -nd W. by West Virginia. Area, 11,124 sq. miles; 
pop. (tSSo) 934,632. It is of extremely irregular shape, being 
198 miles long by from 3 to 120 wide, and is divided by Chesa¬ 
peake Bay (q. v.) into two parts, the eastern of which is mostly 
level, while the western contains several offshoots of the Alle- 
ghanies, nowhere, however, exceeding 2500 feet in height. The 
only important river is the Potomac (q. v.). According to the 
State (1871) Agricultural Report, 4,512,579 acres were in farms, 
of which 1,598,572 were waste. In the E. the soil is a light sandy 
low, but in the central and northern valleys it is of great fer- 
tility, yielding v^t crops of tobacco, wheat, and Indian com ; 
whue the mountain slopes are covered with forests of oak, maple, 
pine, cypress, &c. In 1873 the total value of the crops was 
922,382,300; the amount of wheat was 5,262,000 bushels; of 
rye, 309,000; of Indian com, 10,451,000; of oats, 2,798,000; 
•m barl^, 10,600; of buckwheat, 60,000; of Irish (potatoes, 
1,336,000; of hay, 169,400 tons ; and of tobacco, 19,300,000 
tons. In the same year M. had 104,500 horses, 10,700 mules and 
asies, 222,500 cattle, 133,200 sWp, and 256,200 swine. The 


value of imports (1874) was $29,302,311; of domestic exports 
$27,514,721; and in January 1875 there were 1825 miles of roil* 
way in the state. Annapolis is the capital, but Baltimore is the 
commercial metropolis of M., and otner towns are Frederick, 
Cumberland, and Hagerstown. M. was 6rst settled by a Virginian 
adventnrer, William Claybome (1631), and was chartered (1632) 
through Queen Henrietta Maria, after whom the colony received 
its name, to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, when it became 
an asylum for the English Catholics, though granting full reli- 
pious toleration. It played an important part in the Revolution, 
Its new constitution (revised in 1851) dating from 14th August 
1776, and in the Civil War, as a slaveholding state, espoused the 
cause of the Confederates. 

Ma'ryport, a seaport of England, in the county of Cumber¬ 
land, 29 miles S.W. of Carlisle by rail, stands at the entrance of 
the Ellen into the Solway Firth. Dating only from 1750, it has 
grown to be the chief coal port of the county, and carries on a 
busy import trade with the Baltic in flax and hemp. In 1875 
there entered 494 vessels, of 53,200 tons, and cleared 1538, of 
164,568 toas. >1. has a floating dock of 4 acres, a pier 300 feet 
long, an observatory (1838) 140 feet high, an .ithenreum (1857), 
and iron-foundries, tanneries, steam saw-mills, &c. Its herring 
ftsheiics are highly productive, and in the neighbourhood are 
rich coal-mines and quarries of limestone and red freestone. 
Pop. (1871)6938. 

Uary Stewart (Fr. Stuart), Queen of Scots, daughter of 
James V. and Marie de Ixirraine, was born at Linlithgow, 5th 
December 1542, became Queen of Scotland when a week old, 
was demanded by Henry VIH. as wife to his son Edward, and, 
after being removed from Stirling Castle to Inchmahome, was 
sent to France, 13th August 1548. According to the account of 
Branlome, she was taught music, dancing, Italian, Latin, and 
the art of versifying, at a convent where the children of the aris¬ 
tocracy were educated. Her proficiency in Latin is shown in the 
fact that in her thirteenth year she is said to have declaimed in 
that language before the French court upon the desirability of 
women studying letters and the liberal arts. On the 24th of 
April 1558, M. married the Dauphin of France,who received the 
title of King of Scots, while she was created Reint-Daufhine, 
It happened, too, at the same time that ' the title of Queen of 
England was taken by the court of France for Queen Mary in a 
quiet, offhand way,’ On the loth July 1559 M. became Queen 
of France through the elevation of the Dauphin to the throne; 
on the 5th of December 1560 she was a widow. Owing to the 
predominance of Catherine de Medicis, the French court be¬ 
came very uncomfortable for her, and, being refused a safe- 
conduct by Queen Elizabeth through her dominions, M. set sail 
for Scotland, 15th August 1561, not without profound regret at 
leaving ‘fair France.’ Arrived at Edinburgh, she found herself 
called to a kingdom where the established religion was Pro¬ 
testant, and where the character of her subjects was unknown 
to her. In vain she tried fo talk over Knox (q. v.), apd to turn 
the course of the Reformation. All the compromise she could 
get was the non-molestation of her French followers in the pri¬ 
vate exercise of their religion. Yet through her illustrious 
origin, her personal charms, and her regal pageants, paid out 
of her dowry as Queen-Dowager of France, M. steadily advanced 
in popularity. It became necessary for her to marry again, and 
about a dozen foreign potentates or Scotch earls were proposed 
for her acceptance, llaving lo.st her heait to Henry Stewart, 
Lord Damley (q. v.), a descendant of Henry VH. of England 
through the marriage of Earl Lennox with a granddaughter, M. 
wedded him at Holy rood, July 29, 1565. It was preened by a 
Papal dispensation, on account of affinity in blood, ^d the cere¬ 
mony was performed according to the office of The Romish 
Church. This mariiage was the cardinal mistake of M.’s life. 
Darnley’s demands for kingly honours became exorbitant, and 
in 1566 he mode overtures to the heads of the Protestant party, 
according to which it was arranged that they should murder 
Rizzio, the Queen’s Italian secretary, on the condition that they 
should not be incriminated, and that the crown should 
be fixed upon him and his house. In March of tlie same year 
Rizzio was stabbed to death in M.’., ante-room at Holyrood. 
Indignant at first to the extent of repudiating Darnley as a hus¬ 
band, M. afterwards resolved on having him back, along with 
such of the other enemies surrounding her as she could win over, 
Damley forsook the confederate lords and escaped with her to 
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Dunbar, and on hit return to Edinburgh declared his innocence 
of the crime before the Privy Council At the same time M.’s 
antipathy towards him increased in intensity, though it was sus- 
- pended for a short time when a son was bom to her, 19th June 
1566, but only to break out by the end of tlie year in greater 
force. Darnley grew alarmed after she welcomed back those 
lords who in the affray by which Itizzio was killed had not 
taken an active part. ‘ Ife resolved to go to France in a sort of 
desperation, as the French ambassador called it—in short, to 
escape.’ liut he was struck down with smallpox at Glasgow in 
January 1567, visited by M., advised to retire to Craigniillar, 
actually removed to a place close to the city wall of Edinburgh, 
called the Kirk of Field, where, after the Queen had been at 
his bedside (February 9tli) before attending a ball at Ilolyrood, 
he was strangled in making his escape from an explosion which 
reduced the house to ruins. ITie Earl of Bothwcll, to whom on 
the best grounds the murder was imputed, immediately took 
upon him the functions of Governor of Scotland. On the 12th 
of April be was summoned to a trial, but as there was no 
evidence to supplement the indictment put before the jurors, 
they had no alternative but to acquit him. Between the 24th of 
April and 15th of May he intercepted M. on her return from 
Stirling, fled with her, she gladly consenting, to Dunbar, received 
a public pardon fur the tiansaction, and, after having divorced 
his own wife, married her. ‘The beginning of this wedded 
life,’ says Mr. Burton, ‘ resembled that of any innocent young 
couple alBuent in the sources of magnificeuce and luxury.’ 
'Jt may,’ he continues, ‘be accounted one of the most re¬ 
markable phenomena of the whole situation that one of the 
subtlest and acutest women ever horn should, in her fool’s para¬ 
dise, have been totally unconscious of the volcano she was 
treading on.’ On the 15th June, at Carbeny, M. was compelled 
to part with Bothwell, and to return to Edinburgh with the 
confederate lords, and from thence she was despatched to Loch 
I-cven, where (July 23d) she signed a renunciation other crown 
in favour of her son. On the 2d May 1568 she escaped, and the 
Ilamiltotrs rose in her support, but were defeated at I.angsydc. 
She then fled to Engl.iml and took refuge at Carlisle, after 
which she was conveyed from prison to prison during the re¬ 
mainder of her days. ‘lait me go,’she wrote to Elizabeth from 
Folheringny in 1586, ‘let me retrre from this island to some 
solitude where I may ]>rcpare my soul to die. Grant this and 1 
will sign away every right which either I or mine can claim.’ 
Hut the only relettse came to her through the block, February 
8, 1587, ‘Do not weep,’she begged her attend.mts, ‘I have 
given my word for you. Tell my friends,’ she charged Mel¬ 
ville, ‘that 1 die a good Catholic.’ ‘Her beauty,’ writes Mr. 
Green, ‘ her exquisite grace of manner, her generosity of temper 
and warmth of affection, her frankness of speech, her sensibility, 
her gaiety, her womanly te-irs, her manlike courage, the play 
and freedom of her nature, the flashes of poetry that broke from 
her at every intense moment of her life, flung a spell over friend 
or foe which has only deepened with the lapse of years.’ An 
inamense body of controversial literature has grown round the 
life of M. See Migi ,t’s HUtdre tie Marie Stuart (1854; 3d 
ed. 1865); Miss .Strickland’s Liuis 0/ the Queens of Scotland 
(1850-57); Teulet’s Lettres de Marie Stuart (Par. 1859); J. H. 
Burton’s Ilistory of Scotland (vols. iii. iv. v.); Robertson’s 
Catctlogues of the ffWils, Dresses, Furniture, Books, and Faint- 
ings of M., Queen of Scots (Edinb. 1863) ; Ilosack’s A/. Queen j 
of Scots and Her Accusers (1S69); Green’s Short flislory of the 1 
English People Froude’s y/it/ary (1856-70). | 

_ Ha'ryaville, a town of California, U. S., at the junction of the 
Yulia and Feather rivers, 52 miles N. of Sacramento by rail, has 
eight chutthes, four banks, two newspapers, and flour-mills, 
foundries, and machine-works. Pop. (1S70) 4738. 

UaBWiell'o, properly Tommaso Aniello, bom at 
Amalfi in 1622, went at the age of twenty-four as a fisherman 
to Naples, wliicli was then groaning under the dominion of Spain, 
and governed by a viceroy. Murmurs at the outrageous taxation 
tecame general; and M., roused by the imprisonment of his wife 
hr smuggling meal, stirred the people to revolt. Fruit was taxed 
with particular severity; he therefore gained the fruit merchants, 
•nd out of these and the lazzaroni funned a rough militia. The 
Insurrection ^an on the 7th of July 1647; the tax-collector's 
offices were burnt, the houses of the nobles reduced to heaiis, 
the prisons thrown open, and M. demanded of the viceroy the 
st6 


charter of Karl V, .’The nobles hired 200 brigands to assassi¬ 
nate him, but these were all killed. Styling himself ‘ Capo del 
Popolo,’ and discarding fisher’s garb for gaudy robes, M. marched 
in procession to the church of the Madonna del Carmine, and 
there arranged terms of peace on the basis of the Karl V. 
charter. Instead of then relinquishing his position, however, he 
clung to power, became arrogant, and probably insane; at 
last incurring the hatred of his own party, by some of whom he 
was assassinated on the i6ih July, after a dictatorship of a week. 
See History of M., by Midon (Lond. 1729); Historia de la 
Sublevacien de Napoles, by Rivas (Mad. 1848). 

Mosay'a, a town of Central America, in Nicaragua, near 
a lake and volcano of the same name, 245 miles S.Ek of the town 
of San Salvador. Palm-hats and wooden wares are manufac¬ 
tured 'I'he surrounding district is fertile and well-tilled. Pop. 
I5,cxx> (mostly Indians). 

Mas'eara, an old town of Algeriti, on the N. slope of the 
Atl.xs Mountains, 50 miles S.E. of Oran. It has considerable 
trade, and some industry in making burnus. . Formeily a 
residence of Turkish beys, it was nearly destroyed by Marshal 
Clauzel, 6th December 1835. Pop. (1872) 9240. 

Bfas'earene Islands, the collective name given to the 
islands of Keuiiion, Mauritius, and Rodriguez, in the Indian 
Ocean, the two first having been discovered by the Poitugucse 
navigator Masc-arenhas, in the i6tii e. 

Maa'cle (Old Fr. mascle, from Lat. mac ula, * mesh of a net ’), 
in heraldry, a Lozenge ((]. v.) so perforated as to leave only a 
narrow border. It is thought that in early limes the M. was 
identical with the lozenge. 

BfaslE, a term in fortification of various meanings. An army 
or fortress is masked when held in check by the enemy, or when 
the line of fire is barred by friendly troops. A masked battery 
is one concealed by grassy glacis or otherwise fiom the enemy. 

BfaBk'elyne,lirevil, D.D., F-iRS, a celebrated astronomer 
and physicist, was born in London, ffetober 6, 17^2. lie 
graduated M.A. at Cambridge in 1757, and in 1761 was 
appointed by the Royal Society to go to St. Helena to observe 
the Transit of Venus. In 1763 he took a voyage to Barl^pdocs 
to test Harrison’s newly-invented chronometer; and on his 
return in 1765 was appointed Astronomer Royal. In 1767 he 
began the publication of the Nautical Almanac, a now indis¬ 
pensable companion of the navigator. In 1772 he undertook 
his famous experiments on Schieh.allion to ascertain the density 
of the earth; and in 1774 published the first volume of his 
Astronomical Observations, which have been of such immense 
service to subsequent astronomers. lie died February 9, 
1811, 

Masks {Vt. masques, from the Ital. maschera; Med. Lat. 
mascer; the origin of the word is uncertain) are of extreme 
antiquity. Made of papyrus, to represent the heads of hawks, 
lions, and other animals, they were worn on certain solemn 
occasions bv the kings and priests of the Egyptians, Another 
of their early uses, to cover the faces of the dead, is exemplified 
in the M. of finely-hammered gold discovered by Dr. Schliemann 
' at Mycem-e (18761. Dramatic M. (Gr. proslpa; Lat. larva or 
I persona), originating piobably in the practice at the Dionysia of 
smearing the face with wine-lees, were made at first of bark, later 
! of leather, wood, or ivory, and covered the whole head, like the 
M. in a morlem pantomime. Roscius Callus first introduced 
the use of M. upon the Roman stage {eirea 100 B.c.), but they 
had been used long before in the Fabula Atellana, as they were 
long afterwards in their descendant, the eommedia deW arte, of 
medieval Italy. The modern mask, worn simply to disguise 
the face, originated at Venice, and was introduced into France 
during the reign of Charles VI. See Ficorini, Le Maschere 
ische. . , degh anticki Komani (Rome, 1736). 

APasks, in architecture, are pieces of grotesque sculpture o-od 
to fill up vacant spaces in prominent positions, as keystones, 
door-panels, friezes, &c. 

Ma'Bon, Hirilliam, an English poet, bom at Hull in 1725,* 

I entcrerl St. John’s College, Cambridge (1742), graduated B.A. 
II 74 S)« elected a fellow of Pembroke (1747), and published 
Iris, a satire on Oxford Jacobitism (1748), which wax followed 
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by four bombastic Odei (1756), and by two tragedies, Elfrida 
(1753) Caractaau (1759), both acted and condemned at 
Dmiy Lane. Having t^en orders, M. received a royal chap¬ 
laincy, with the living of Aston in Yorkshire (1754), and a 
canoniy and precentorship in the cathedral of York (1762), 
where he died, April 7, 1797. Besides other poems—among 
them_ TAt En^ish Garden (1772-82)—M, published works on 
psdnting and church music, but he is best remembered as the 
compiler of the Memoir and Letters of his friend the poet Gray 
(1775)1 1^2 basis, it may be said, of all succeeding biographies. 

Uaaon and Dixon's Xiine, the S. boundary of Pennsylvania, 
separating it from Deiaware, Maryland, and Virginia, was sur¬ 
veyed by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Uixon, two English 
mathematicians, 1763-67, in consequence of the disputes oi the 
great proprietors, the Penns and the I/»rds Baltimore. Tlie line, 
280 miles long, marked by a series of milestones, was revised 
in 1849. During the anti-slavery agitation the line was widely 
regarded as the boundary between the free and slave territory, 
instead of the parallel of 36* 30' fixed by the * Missouri Com¬ 
promise ' in 1820. 

Mason Bee, Maeon Wasp, names applied to certain 
HymettopUrous insects from their habit of forming dwelling- 
places in wood and in other materials. Osmia paretina is a 
common species of M. B., which builds ceils of earth, or exca¬ 
vates its nests in the stems of plants. Osmia Uutomelana builds 
its v.elis of mud, and forms each ceil separately. 'I'hc M. W. 
[fidyturus murarius) is a solitary species of wasp, which bores 
holes in sand or plaster, and thus forms a nest. 

Ma'soned, as a heraldic epithet, is applied to representations 
of building'- when the cross-lines of the brick or stone work are- 
displayed. 


Maso'rah, or MaBSo'roh (Heb. ‘tradition,’ according to 
the usual derivation, from masar, to hand down; but also 
‘ bond ’ or * bridle,' from asar, to bind), is a collection of gram¬ 
matical, criliral, and explanatory notes on the Hebrew Bible, 
w.'tin- b. Cluddee, chietly on the margin of Hebrew MSS. As to 
ihctimi wiitu iicv were written, certain Jewish writers maintain 
that some of them are as old as the time of Moses, others think 
they - ijegun in tlie time of Ezra, and others again that they 
were prodnceil in the school of Tiberias, between tlie 3d c. and 
61I1 c. alter Christ. Most probably they were not the production 
of any’ one age, but were written at long intervals, and some of 
them in comparatively modern times. Tlie notes arc occasionally 
trivial enough, us, e.g., the number of letters and verses in each 
book, which is the middle letter, how many verses begin or end 
with a particular word, how many verses contain exactly a certain 
number of letters, &c., but always imply the expenditure of 
labour and pains; and the vowel-points, which fixed the meaning 
to be attached to the consonants, the accents, and most of tlie 
corrections of the text, are also the fruit of the labours of the 
Masorites. On this account, as well as because a regard to the 
M, has greatly contributed to bring almut uniformity in the text, 
the modem standard text of the Hebrew Bible is called the 
Masoretie. The M. was first published in a collected form in 
Bomberg'a Rabbinical Bible, at Venice, 1518-36. 

ICaatiae is a species of drama, originating in the mumroings 
or costume dances, which date in this country from Edward 
IIL’s time, but differing from these because of the masks per- 
formen wore. At first mere pageants, the masques in Elizabeth’s 
time—particularly those of Ben Jonson—took the form of irre¬ 
gular dramas, with dialogue, music, decorations, and interspersed 
with lyrics. They attained their most perfect form in the reign 
of James I., and declined during that of Charles I. Milton’s 
Comus is the most famous M. in English literature, and that 
introduced in the Tempest may serve as a short specimen. See 
Ward’s English JDramatie literature, voL i. p. 82. 

Uasqnerades', or Masked Balls, originated in Italy 
tewarda the close of the 15th c., their invention being ascribed 
to one Giattacci, spread thence into France, and were introduced 
• into England by Henry VIII. ‘on the daie of the epiphaine* 
(I 51 i 3 )* They were suppressed by 9 Geo. I., hut revived, and 
la 1776 we find Raselagh maskerade tickets selling at twenty- 
five guitteaa iqiieee, whilst Covent Garden Theatre was destroyed 
by fins at the close of a masqui, March 5, 1856. lliey were 
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not common in Germany or Denmark till the latter half of the 
17 th c., and, except at the Carnival (q. v.}, have now been gene¬ 
rally superseded by fancy balls. 

Mass, in physics, is the quantity of matter of a body, Its 
measurement depends upon Newton’s second kw of motion, 
which states that the acceleration produced by a given force 
acting upon a given body is proportional to the M. of the body. 
The weight of a body is the force with which the earth attracts 
it, and diminishes as the distance from the earth increa.ses. The 
ratio of the weight to the acceleration is the measure of the 
M. The numerical value of the M. will of course vary accord¬ 
ing to the units chosen; hut with the same units the M. of a 
body is absolutely constant. In this country the practical unit 
of M. is the pound ; for scientific pur|)oses, however, the 
unit of M. universally adopted by civilised nations is the 
gramme. 

Mass, the modem English name of the Roman Catholic 
sacrament and sacrifice of the Eucharist. The Old Eng. form 
of the word is miesse (Fr. messe, Gcr. messe), and is a corruption 
of the L.atin missa. The Latin word again has been derived by 
some from the Hebrew missah, ‘an oblation,’ but more generally 
from the Ite, missa est of the Western liturgies, which was the 
form used in the Latin Church at the dismission of the Cate¬ 
chumens (q. V.) and others who were not permitted to be present 
at the celebration of the Eucharist, but only at the ante-com¬ 
munion seivicc of psalms, lessons, prayer-c, sermon, and then of 
the whole assembly at the conclusion of the Communion-service 
proper. Hence the services tliemselves came to get the names 
snissa caterhumenorum and missa fidelium respectively, and the 
name missa was also applied to services at which no Communion 
was celebrated at all, os morning and evening prayer: indeed 
it was sometimes used simply for lessons. 'The idea of a sacrifice 
began to be aiisociated with the Eucharist at a very early period. 
First the free gifts of bread and wine brought by memuers of 
the community, from which the elements for the Lord’s Suppei 
were taken, then the thanksgiving prayer of the officiating 
minister, and lastly the entire celebration, was called an 
‘offering’ or ’sacrifice.' But this was merely a symbolic 
thank-offering made by the Christi.-’ns themselves. Cyprian 
(about 200-258) was the first to maintain that ‘the sacrifice did 
not consist in the thank-offering of the congr^tion, but in the 
sacrifice made by the priest in the stead of Christ.’ But this 
was yet only an imitation, not a rcjietition of the sacrifice of 
Christ. By and by the reference to the death of Christ became 
more prominent, although the rite continued for a time to be 
rcg.irdcd as a commemom Mve rcpre.sentation of the sacrifice he 
had once offered. But along with the notion of the existence 
in the Christian Church of a priesthood, there grew up also the 
notion of a sacrificial worship corresponding to that in the Jewish 
Church. The tendency in the popular mind was more and more 
to regard the ordinance in the liglit of a magical charm, and the 
idea of a commemorative celebration of the sacrifice of Christ 
passed insensibly into the idea of a sacrificial act of the priest, 
with a magical efficacy both for the living and the dead. As 
expressed by Gregory the Uieat (6th c.) ‘whenever the priest 
presented this offering, heaven opened at his voice; the choirs of 
angels appeared; the high and the low, the earthly and the 
heavenly united, the visible and the invisible tiecame one.’ The 
idea of a sacrifice is distinctly set forth by most of the fathers of 
this period. Gregory speaks of a ‘ daily sacrifice of immolation,’ 
although even he apprehended the idea in connection with the 
whole tendency of tne inward life. The sacrificial idea was 
complete when the doctrine of I'ransubstantiatiosk (q. v.) was 
fully developed, for then the real body of Christ was actually 
present on the altar. And from that time to this the M. has 
been more than ever the centre of the Roman Catholic ritual. 
See Neonder's Geschichte d, Christ!. Eel. u. Xirehe (Eng. trans. 
1858) ; Giescler’s Lehrbueh der Kirehengesch. (Eng. trans. 
1855), Hagenbach’s Lehrbueh, der Dogmengesch, (Eng, trans. 
1846). 

Mau'a, a town of N, Italy, province of Massa-Carrara, 
delightfully situated on the Fri^do, amid orange, citron, and 
olive groves, 3 miles from the sea, and 5 S.E. of Carrara 
by rail. It was formerly the capital of the Duchy of Massa- 
Carrara, which was united to Modena in 1829. The noble 
palace was built by the Cybos, who became the feudal lords of 
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M. in the i$th e. The marble quarries here rival those of Car* 
lanu Fop. (1874) 18,031. 

KaMSChun'attn (Ind. * the blue hills *), one of the States of 
New England, and of the original Confederacy of 1776-88, is 
bounded N. by N;w Hampshire and Vermont, S. by Rhode 
Island State and Connecticut, W. by New York, and by the 
Atlantic. Area, 7800 so. miles; pop. (1870) 1,457,351, of whom 
13,947 coloured. The coast-lme is indented with numerous 
trays, of which the chief are M. B.sy, enclosing Boston Harbour, 
and Cape Cod Bay, three-fourths landlocked by a peninsula, 75 
miles long, that terminates in Cape Cod. Along the coast are 
the islands of Manila’s Vineyard and Nantucket, and hundreds 
of smaller size. M. is for the most part hilly, the greatest heights 
being Saddle Mountain, or Gtaylock (3505 feet), and Mount 
Everett (2624), in the W. range of Taghlmnic. The main rivers 
are the Connecticut, Housatonic, Hoosack (an aiHuent of the 
Hudson), and Merrimack, the first and last of which alone are 
navigable within the State. The prevailing rocks are metamor- 
phic, but the valleys of the Connecticut and Housatonic dis¬ 
play red sandstone, and in the S.E. there are beds ot coal and 
anthracite, some having been wrought for many years. Among 
the minerals worked are gold (recently), iron, slate, limestone, 
soapstone, asbestos, plumbago, ochres, and fine while marble. 
The S.E. is covered with sandy flats, but the other parts of the 
State, originally under dense forests of pine, oak, chestnut, 
maple, dec., are cleared and cultivated to the extent (1874) of 
4,467,066 acres. In 1S74 the produce of Indian corn was 
1,446,000 bushels, of wheat, 31,000, of rye, 246,000, of oats, 
246,000, of barley, 110,000, of buckwheat, 50,000, of potatoes, 
2,425,000, of tobacco, 8,200,000 lbs., and of hay, 400,200 tons. 
The live-stock comprised (1874) io2,8oo horses, 122,600 oxen, 
136,300 milch cows, 76,300 sheep, 78,000 swine—total value, 
•*4 ,282,079. M. imports a large quantity of cereals, for the 
growth of which its climate and soil are not favourable, but 
exports tobacco, hay, Indian corn, and potatoes. In the actual 
amount of its manufactures M. is only surpassed among the 
States by New York and Pennsylvania. In 1870 the capital 
invested was $231,677,862, and the sales of annual produce 
$553,912,568. 'I'he chief manufactures are cottons, woollens, 
leather, boots and shoes, paper and machinery. In 1874 there 
were 1782 miles of railway. Boston is the capital, and other 
towns are Worcester, Lowell, and Cambridge. 'The Cabots 
sailed along the M. coasts in 1497, and the MayflottK-r entered 
Frovincetown Harbour, Cape Cotl (November 11, 1620), with 
the band of Puritans, 102 in number, who subsequently formed 
Plymouth colony. The colonists suffered greatly at first from 
the severity of winter and want of provisions, and still more 
from the attacks of the Indians, especially in 1675-76. The first 
blood of the Revolutionary War was shed in M., at Lexington 
and Concord, April 19, and at Bunker’s Hill, June 17, 1775. 

Vusaf'ra, a town of S. Italy, province of Lecce, on the 
dope of a ravine ii| miles N.W. cf Taranto by rail. The 
district produces 6} million lbs. of oil annually, and is favourable 
to the cultivation of cotton. Fop. (1S74) 9719. 

ICaBBa'geteB, a savage and warlike Turcoman tribe of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, dwelling in Margiana, N. of the Jaxartes, and between 
the Sea of the Aral and the Caspian, though some think they 
extended further towards the S.E. It was in an expedition 
against the M. that Cyrus the Great met his death. Their 
countiy is now occupied by the Kirghiz Tartars, 

lEaudnfs, An<lr6, Buo da XUvoli, Prince d’Esalin^, 
was bom at' Nice, 6th May 1758, became cabin-boy in a ship 
commanded by his uncle, entered the Sardinian army, and rose 
to the rank of sub-lieutenant, but retired (1789) Iracause his 
humble birth gave him no cluutce of rising higher. Joining the 
French Army of the S., M. rose to be general of brigade (1793), 
had a share in the victory of Saorgio (1794), and (1795) obtained 
two victories over the Austrians at San Giacomo and Borghetto. 
M. shared with Napoleon the glories of the Italian campaign 
(179^7), and was dubbed by him I'tnfitnt ehiti dt la vietoire. 
in FelMuary 1799 he was appointed to the command of the 
Army of Switzerland, and after being for months upon the 
defsiulve, overpowered the Russians (September) at Ziinch, and 
saved France from invasion. ’Thereupon Napoleon appointed 
Idas cmnmander-in-ciiief of the Italian army. In 1803 he 
atS 


became member of die Corps Leg^slatif, in 1804 Marshal td the 
Empire, and in 1807 he fought in Poland, where he was made 
Due de Rivoli. On the 6th July 1809, though he had been 
deprived of an eye while hunting, he commanded the left wing 
at tlie battle of Wagram, and bad his services rewarded W the 
title Prince d’Essling. In iSlohe made an unsuccessful effort to 
force Wellington from his position at Torres Vedras, and in 1811 
his failure in Spain was completed by the battle of Fuentis de 
Uiioro, and he was superseded ; nor was he ever partially re*' 
stored to favour until 1813, when he was appointed comman¬ 
dant of the eighth military division at Marseille. He took the 
oath of fidelity to the Bourbons (1814), and at the restoration 
commanded the national guard of Paris. He died at Paris, 4th ‘j 
April 1817. See Thiers’ Jiistoire du Cattsulat tl de VEmpire, ■ 
Koch’s Mhnoires of M, (7 vois. 1849-50), and the Biography by ' 
Tosselli (1869). 

MasB'icot. See Lead. 

HXasB'illon, Jean Baptiste, an illustrious French preache , 
liorn at Hiircs, in Provence, 24th June 1663. Educated ft , 
the Church, he was appointed head of the Saint Magloi. . 
Seminaiv in Paris at the age of thirty-three. He rapidly 
gained fame as a preacher at the Oratoire, and was ap* '■ 
pointed to preach in Advent of 1699 before Louis XIV. He 
appeared liefore court again in 1704, and a third time in 1719, 
in presence of Louis XV., then aged nine. On this occasion he 
preached the sermons known as the Pelit-Carfme, fearless exhor¬ 
tations to the young king, written with such eloquence that Vol¬ 
taire kept them always beside him. In 1717 the Regent ap¬ 
pointed him Bishop of Clermont; and he entered the Academy 
two years later. M. early resolved to avoid display as a 
preacher; he indulged in little gesture, selected the homeliest 
texts, and aimed rather at reaching hearts than winning applause. 
With none of the boinba.st too often mistaken by French orators 
for eloquence, he wrote earnestly and in a pure style, at once 
simply and brilliantly, occasionally with a magic of colour and 
vehemence of passion overhanging his calmer passages like 
bursting clouds. He was devoid of vanity, lived unostenta¬ 
tiously, and, having devoted his means to chaiity, died, like 
Fenelon, ‘ without money or debts,’ 28th September 1742. The 
first edition of M.’s works was edited by his nephew, the Abbe 
hL (15 vuls. Par. 1745-48). Of the numerous later editions, 
the most noteworthy are those of Renotiard (13 vols. Par. 1810- 
11), Beaued (4 vols. Par. 1817), Mequignon (15 vols. Par. 1818), 
and Guillon (16 vols. Par. 1828). See D’Alembert’s &loge,KS)A 
Sainte-Beuve's Cauteries du Lundi, vol. L 

UaBB'iuger, Philip, was bom at Salisbury, 1584. He en¬ 
tered as a commoner at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxfoid, but appeared 
in I.ondon without a degree, and became one of the brilliant set 
of dramatists of whom Shakespeare was chief. The first record 
of his work is a notice of the performance of IVoman’t I’M, 1621. 
Before this he must have written several plays, probably eight, the 
MS. of which a Mr. Warburton’s cook made use of to cover pies. 
To the same period belong four extant plays. The Old Lato 
(comedy). The Virgin Martyr, The Unnatural Combat, The 
Duke of Milan (tr^edies). M. also joined Fletcher, Dekker, 
and others, in writing for the stage. His other extant works are 
The Bondman (1623); The Renegade and The /’arliament tf 
Lave (1624): The Roman Actor (1626); The Great Duke of 
Elorence (1627); The Maid of Honour, The Picture (1629); The 
Emperor of the East (1631); The Fatal Dowry (16^); A Hew 
Way to Pay Old Debts (1632); The City Madam {1632) t The 
Guardian (1633); A Very Woman (1634); The Bashfiu Lever 
(1636); Believe At You List (long lost, discovered bgr the 
Percy Society). Except from hints dropped in his dedioMions, 
little is known of M.’s life. He was poor, but was befriended 
once and again when in straits, died about the middle of 
March 1638, and was buried at St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 
the books of which bear this record* 1638, March iSih, Philip 
Massinger, stranger.’ His comediM, The GreatDukeef Flettnce 
except^, are feeble, but his tragedies vigorously conceived. In 
spite of blemishes, they exhibit a mr loftier moral tone than these of 
bis contemporaries; the characters are firmly drawn, the incidents* 
original, if laboured, but the parts do not hang well together; 
the action is either forced or tedioi^ and the {wys derive &eir 
chief beauty from the sustained dignity and sweetness of the 
and isolated passages full of rich and solemn hnrmenies. Giffsid’f 
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edition of M. (1805, reprinted tSif), is the standard, but his 
text, with Cnnniniham's introduction and the recovered play, 
Stliev* At You Lut, was published in cheap form by Coatlo 
& Windus (1874). 

Kau'on, David, an English scholar and critic, bom at 
Aberdeen, December 2, 1822, educated at Marischal College 
and Edinburgh University, edited a Scotch provincial newspaper 
for a short time, and thereafter busied himseif with literary work 
in Edinburgh and London. He was appointed Professor of 
English Literature in University College^ London, in 1852, 
and in 1865 received the chair of Rhetoric and Engiish Litera* 
ture in Edinburgh University, an appointmentwhich he still (1878) 
holds. M. edited for many years, and has 

contributed to many periodicals. His chief works—all carefully, 
judiciously, and learnedly written—are JUtiqys, Bit^a/Atcai and 
Critical (1856), reprinted (1874-76) in 3 vols. entitled Words- 
worth, Shelley, awl Keats; The Three Devils—Lutheds, Milton's, 
and Coethds; and Chatterton, a Story of the Year 1770; Life of 
Milton, and History of His Time (3 vols. 1858-71-73, vols. iv. 
and V. in the press, 1877) 5 British Novelists (1859) ; Recent 
British Philosophy (1865, 3d ed. 1877); Drummond of Haw- 
thornden (1873); the Cambridge edition of Milton, with notes 
(3 vols. 1874), and the Globe edition (i voL 1877). 

Uau'owah, a town belonging to Egypt, on a small coral 
island' of the same name on the Red .Sea, miles from the 
mainland, opposite the boundary between Nubia and Abyssinia. 
It is a dirty, wretchedly built place, but has a good harbour, and 
a large transit trade in grain, salt, tobacco, sugar, ivory, wax, 
ostrich-feathers, drugs, spices, pearls, cottons, silks, arms, gun¬ 
powder, glass, and iion wares, &c. Pop. 8000, mostly Arabs. 

Hast, a long rounded upright spar erected on the keelson 
of a ship for the attachment of the yards, sails, and rigging, 
llie masts of a ship, barque, or other three-masted vessel are 
called the fore, whicli is nearest the stem, the mizzen, which 
is the smallest, and placed nearest the stern, and the mam, 
liet'vecn these iwo. Two-masted vessels have no mizzen M. 
The .-.pars iisinq through the deck are called lower masts, 
and above Uicse in order rise the top masts, top-gallant 
masts, royal mails, and sometimes sky-sail masts, main, fore, 
and ’ .izzen respectively. A temporary M. rigged out in an 
einet^iency receives the name of jury M. Within thirty years 
I iron has been largely substituted for wood in the construction 
of masts, yards, and rigging, and in steamships of great length 
the number of masts has been increased to four, white the Great 
Eastern boasts of six. 

Master (Lat. magister, from magis, ‘more;’ Old Fr. 
maistre), as a general title of courtesy, has become corrupted 
into Mr. (mister), as Mistress (Old Fr. maistresse) into Mis. 
(mArzr); master itself lieing restricted to boys, a singular instance 
of linguistic conservation of energy. In art, the term ‘Old 
Masters ’ often designates the name^ of the best-known medieval, 
and the works of the least-known modern, painters ; while by 
the ‘ Little Masters ' are understood seven artists and engravers 
of Niiniberg, all pupils of Diircr in the licginning of the l6th c., 
whose names were Aldegravcr, Altdorfer, Rarthcl and Hans 
Sebald Beham, Binck, Bro.samer, and Penez. In music, the 
TtaL maestro is applied to any eminent composer. 

Master, in the British navy, was formerly a commissioned 
officer, whose duties corresponded to those of the present navi¬ 
gating lieutenant, a lieutenant, that is, who has passed a special 
examination In navigation. In the United States navy, a M. 
belongs to the grade above an ensign and below a lieutenant, 
and.ruiks equal to a first lieutenant in the army or marines. In 
the merchant service tlie captain of a vessel is termed the M. 
Under the Mercantile Marine Act the masters of large vessels 
must hold certificates from the Board of Trade (q. v.), which 
may be withrhawn in cases of negligence or unskilfulness. 

Muter and Servant. There are four kinds of servants 
recognised by the law of England:—1st, operatives or skilled 
labouren; 2d, domestic servants; 3d, agricultural labourers; 
*4th, apprentices, whose service is regulated by deed of inden¬ 
ture. If in hiring an agricultural servant no period be specified 
for the duration of the contract, the law holds it to be for a 
year; and in that case a quarter's warning must be given on 
sWber side prior to the expiration of the term. If a female ser¬ 


vant marry, she must nevertheless serve out her term, and her 
husband cannot take her out of her master’s service. A servant 
may be discharged without notice for immorality; and if taken 
into custody, the master may discharge him by paying the pro¬ 
portion of wages due to the date. If a servant fail ill during 
the period of service, his master cannot put him away, nor 
abate his wage-s. Liveries remain the property of the master. 
A master may support his servant in an action at law, and he 
may maintain an action against any one who entices away 
his servant. Regarding character, sec article Chakacter TO 
Servant. Ma»ters are liable fur the acts of their servants 
done in course of business, by tlieir order, expres.sed or im¬ 
plied. If a servant commit a legal oflcnce by order of his 
master, both are guilty. If an innkeeper's servant rob a guest, 
the master must make restitution. A banker is liable for money 
paid to Ills clerk; but if you pay money due to a physician 
or a clergyman to his servant, and the servant embezzle it, you 
must pay it again, because it is not the business of the servant 
of cither of these to receive money. A wife or friend in the 
habit of transacting business for a man are so far his servants 
that he is answerable for their doings regarding his business. 
But if you are in the habit of dealing with a tiadesman your¬ 
self, and of paying him ready money, and your servant buys 
on credit, you are not responsible; but if you sometimes send 
your servant to buy on credit, and at other timer for ready 
money, you are answerable for all he buys; for in this case the 
tradesman cannot be expected to know when the servant bar 
your authority and when be has not. A master is answerable 
for the fault or negligence of his servant and of his household. 
Servants are bound to discharge their duty with care, diligence, 
and fidelity; but they are not answerable for an accident; so 
that if a servant lose or break an article, the value cannot lie 
deducted fiom his wage, unless it was stipulated at the hiring 
that the servant was to be so liable. If, however, habitual 
carelessncs.s, or gross special carcic.ssiiess, were proved, the re¬ 
verse might be the case. Under the Master and Servant (1867) 
Act, if master or servant refuse to fulfil any contract of service, 
on the aggrieved party laying a complaint before a justice in 
ICngland, or before a justice or slicnir in Scotland, the recusant 
will be summoned to appear and answer to the chaige in court, 
on pain of having a warrant issued for his apprehension. The 
laws of England and of Scotland as to M. and S. do not mate¬ 
rially differ. In both countries, local custom has due weight 
given to it. 

Master-at-Arms, in nautical affairs, an inferior officer at 
the head of the police of a ship of war, who are called its 
‘ corporals.’ 

Master of Arts, -..ee Decree, University. 

Master of Court is, in England, the title given to a chief 
officer under a judge. His chief duties ore to write minutes of 
procedure, and to tax bills of costs. 

Master of the Buckhounda, one of the ministers of the 
crown, to whose care is intrusted tlic man.'igement of the royal 
hunts. Ills emoluments amount to f 1700. 

Master of the Ceremooies, an office instituted at all 
European courts for the direction of matters of state etiquette. 
It was established in England in 1603. The name is now ex¬ 
tended to the director of the arrangements of a public ball. 

Master of the Horse (Lut. Magister Equilum),oxaciRZ the 
Romans, was from the earliest times the officer next in authority 
to a dictator. In England the M. of tire H. is a minister of the 
crown, the third great officer of the royal household, intrusted 
with the direction of the royal stables, and privileged to ride 
next to the sovereign on state occasions. His salary is fiyxs 
a year. 

Master of the Household, an officer of the royal house¬ 
hold, charged with the choice, direction, and payment of the 
household servants. He holds office at the Queen’s pleuute, 
and receives 158 a year. 

Master of the Rolls. This is the title of the president of 
the Chancery division of the High Court of Justice. He for¬ 
merly had the custody of the Rolls or records. This he still 
has nominally. The M. of the R. ranks next to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. See Court or Judicature, Supreme, 
Acts. 
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Kaa'tervort is the translation of ImperaUria, and is the 
name given to I. Ostruthium of Linnaeus, an nmbelliferous plant 
of htid. Europe, formerly cultivated as a pot-herb and for medi¬ 
cinal purposes. It is found in several northern counties of 
England and in Scotland, but is a relic of former cultivation 
rather than a factor of the indigenous flora. It has now passed 
out of use; in Britain, at any rate, such is the case. Ibe genus 
Imptraioria has been reduced to a section of Ptucaianum. The 
name M. is sometimes also applied to Astrantia, another genus 
of UmbcUiferte, 

Uu'tlo, from matticare, *to chew,’ has become the name of 
a tree known botanically as JPistacea Lentiscm, from its supply¬ 
ing thejum-resin called M. or mastich, which is chewed largely 
by the Turks for sweetening the breath and strengthening tl>e 
rums. It is used by dentists in this country, and is also the 
basis of a picture-varnish. See Pistacea. 

Maatica'tioxi, the process of dividing the food by the teeth 
or jaws preparatory to deglutition or swallowing. In addition 
to the work of dividing the food into small portions, on which 
the gastric juice of the stomach may readily act, the function of 
M. provides that the foodrshall become duly mixed with the 
Sdliua (q. v.) or fluid of the mouth, an action which is ab¬ 
solutely essential for its due digestion. The chief muscles con¬ 
cerned in M. are the massrters, and other muscles of the mouth, 
tongue, and checks. 

a species of Dog (q. v.) of large size, distinguished 
by its massive head and square muzzle. The lips are heavy and 
hang loosely over the lower jaw, which protrudes slightly in 
the well-bred dog. The hair is smooth, the usual colour being 
a reddish fawn, variegated with black and white. The height 
varies from 25 to 28 or 30 inches. The M. is a mild-tempered 
dog, possessing a dogged endurance and determination, and 
evincing a strong attachment to his master. Occasionally the 
M. breed is mingled with the bull-dog, the courage and ferocity of 
the latter being thus tempered by the gentler nature of the M. A 
variety of M. named the Cuban M. has been thus produced. 
This dog was used by the Spaniards in their conquest of Ame¬ 
rica in bunting the natives. The Thibet M. or Thibet Dog is 
apparently related, though distantly, to the true or English M. 
It IS of deep black colour, and very large and strong. 

Uas'tod.oxi, a genus of fossil elephants, which had lov/er 
tusks in addition to the upper tusks seen in existing elephants. 
These lower tusks, however, did not attain any great develop¬ 
ment, and seem to have disapjieared in adult life. The molar 
teeth of the M. were more numerous than in other elephants, 
and had blunt protuberances arranged in pairs on their crowns. 
The name M. (’nipple-toothed*) is derived from tliis circum¬ 
stance. The oldest M. remains occur in the Miocene formations 
of Europe and India, and these animals existed also during the 
Pliocene epoch. In N, America the remains of one species 
{Af, Ohioticus) occur in de^ osits of the Pleistocene age. 

XCss'ulah Boats, a peculiar kind of craft used for the con¬ 
veyance of passengers through the perpetually raging surf of the 
Coromandel or £. coast of the Indian peninsula, especially at 
Madras city. The materials are taken from any grove of mango 
and cocoanut Mango planks are saturated with oil, bent into 
riiape over a fire, and seamed and sown together with coir and 
straw. Such is'their elasticity and toughness, that it has been 
proved by experiment that English-built lifeboats are less cap¬ 
able of resisting the tremendous strain caused by beating over 
the surf and the sandy beach. They have no keel, but a smooth 
and roundei bottom. There are 160 M. E registered at the 
port of Madras. 

KaafilipatAm, the chief town of the district of Kistna, 
Madras President, British Indio, on the N. mouth of a small 
branch of the lustna river, 215 miles N. of Madras; pop. 
(1871) 36,188. 'There is a fort with large barracks and military 
cantonments, but no soldiers are now stationed here. It was the 
first English settlement on the Coromandel coast, and was long 
celebrated for its cotton fabrics, of which the manu&cture is not 
yet extinct. There is no good harbour, but there is a large 
coasting trade. Ini874-75theexportswerevaluedatjifi7i4i4; 
Iheii^rts at ;fli%-036k The town lies rety low, and is liable 
to be flooded from the sea by ^clones. KL has a flourishing 
Chriitita school for girls. 
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Uataban'glia, one of the three ofishoots from the Ganges 
which make up the Highly River. It traverses the £s- 
trict of Nuddea, and brings down the produce of N.E. and 
E. Bengal. The down traffic is about 80,000 tons, chiety rice, 
jute, gunny bags, and pulses; the up traffic is about 35,000 tons, 
of which more than half b salt. 

Blatador'. See Bull-Fight. 

Matagor'da, a large bay in Texas, U.S., receiving the 
rivers Colorado and Lavaca, and partly separated from the sea 
by a sand-spit, which is open for navigation at Pass Cavallo, 
which b marked by a lighthouse. On the low-lying coast are 
the towns M., Port Lavac^ and Indianola. M., an old Spanbh 
town, was submerged during the severe storm of i5-20th Sep¬ 
tember 1875. 

REatamo'raB, a frontier town of Mexico, state of Tamaulipas, 
on the Rio Grande, 40 miles from its entrance into the Gulf ol 
Mexico. It exports horses, hides, wooi, metals, &c., and im¬ 
ports all kinds of manufactured goods. Fop. I2,cxx>. 

BEatan'zas, a fortified port of Cuba, on a beautiful bay, 52 
miles E. of Ilavanna by rail. It has an excellent harbour, and ’ 
in 1867 exported I,725i699 cwts. of sugar, and 1,212,587 cwts. ' 
of molasses. For the fust half of 1871, the total export of sugar 
had risen to 1,490,080 cwts. The Empressa Academy at M. 
is one of the best schools in the W. Indies. Pop. 36,102. 

Mataro' (Iluro\ a town and seaport on the N.E. coast of 
Spain, province of Barcelona, 17J miles N.E. of the town of 
that name by rail. It is a place of great industry. There are 
ten manufactories of cotton yarn, twenty-one of sailcloth, 
twenty of vermicelli, 1180 looms, nine tanneries, and nine tile- 
works. Iron-founding, dyeing, and the manufacture of soap, 
tallow, gloss, and glue are also carried on. M. existed in pre- 
Uoman times. Pop. 13,000. 

XCatoh'es, Lu'eifer. These now indispensable conveniences 
of civilised life are of quite modern introduction, havmg 
only come into use in 1832, when the first real friction 
M. were invented by Congreve. The original M. were con¬ 
sequently known as Congreves, and consisted of sulphu¬ 
retted splints tipped with a mixture of one part of chlorate 
of potash with two of sulphide of antimony, and sufficient glue 
or gum to rdnder the compound adhesive. In 1833 M. in which 
phospbonis took the place of the antimony compound were 
made by Preshel of Vienna, and ever since that period Vienna 
has continued to be the most important centre of the match in- 
dusty. According to Faraday, John Walker of Durham was 
the first English manufacturer of L M. Owing to the loud 
report given by M. in which chlorate of potash is used, and the 
readiness of such M. to ignite by percussion, the use of that 
compound was early modified by the introduction of other sub¬ 
stances, or altogether abandoned, and red lead with the black 
oxide of manganese substituted for it. Other ingredients were 
subsequently introduced, and now most manufacturers pos¬ 
sess recipes of their own for their igniting compositions. These 
they keep strictly secret, but the igniting compositions always 
contain phosphorus in variable proportions with one or other 
of the substances above alluded to, mixed with fine sand or 
ground glass, coloured with some colouring agent, and the whole 
made into a paste with water and glue or gum. 

In the preparation of the splints, in dipping and drying them, 
in the manufacture of the matchboxes, and m the pacing and 
labelling of the finished M., much ingenious machinery and 
grant dextttity are exhlMted. Planks of wood—generally white 
pine—are cut into blocks of a length suitable for two M., and 
steamed in a close steaming-chesL A variety of machines have 
been devised for cutting the splints; one of the most efficient 
of which is the ’Rowley’ machine, patented hy Mr. John Jex 
Long, which, formed like a revolving turnip sllcer, cut from 
ten to sixteen millions of M. per day. In 'Vienna and other 
Continental factories circular splints are mode by means of 
planes. The cut splints are arranged in a frame so that 
splint is separated a little from its neighbours, and being %htly 
fastened up they ate thoroughly dried in a stove. Tl^ Ute 
next charred at the ends on a sand bath, and enu m* 
dipped into melted paraffin (formerly, and still sometimes into 
sulphur). Hiey sie now ready (at being lipped with, tl^ 
ipiting composition, whidi is done Iqr dlpp&e them intei. a 
shallow tray over winch the composition is eveuy spread.. M 
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both endi of the tplinfs form uniform plane rarfacea, all the 
splints dip to the same depth with the composition. The 
splints are then allowed to ‘drip,'after which they are dried 
in a stove, and taken out of the frames. Eadi splint being 
dipped at both ends forms two M., and they are cut into 
two by means of a lever knife. When ‘bundle dipped’ 
M. are made, the splints are not arranged in frames, but 
dipped in round bundles tied up by string. The ends thus 
are only tip(>ed with the igniting composition, and as the 
M. take up less of the costly chemical mixture, and as the 
labour of arranging them in dipping frames is saved, they 
are cheajier than the frame-dipped kind. The preparation of 
the wooden skillets for boxes and cases employs ingenious 
machinery, and the papering of the boxes, filling in the M., and 
other operations, are performed with great dexterity by women 
and children. 

The phosphoric fumes in a match-factory give rise to a veiy 
painful and serious disease of the jawbones—necrosis—which 
occasionally aSects the operatives more directly exposed to 
them. Partly on that account, but more as a security from fire, 
safety M., in which amorphous or red phosphorus is employed, 
have been introduced, and are now extensively used. The 
phosphorus mixed with ground glass is spread on paper, and the 
M. are tipped with chlorate nr nitrate of potash or peroxide of 
manganese and red lead. The M., therefore, only ignite when 
rubbed gently on the prepared phosphorus papers attached to 
the match-box. As neither the M. nor the prepared paper 
ignite readily apart from each other the device forms an un¬ 
doubted security against fire, and as the employment of red 
phosphorus is unattended with the d-mger of necrosis, the use 
of safety M, deserves to be encouraged. 

SEatchlock, a portable firearm, which is discharged by 
means of a lighted match held by a serpentine or crooked lever 
attached to the lock of the wcai>oii. Matchlocks, without trigger 
or tumbler, weie invented about 1424, and these were succeeded 
by the Arquebus (q. v.). Matchlocks are still used in the East, 
notably among the Mahrattas of India and the Chinese. 

Mn'to, or Paraguay Tea, in R. America occupies the same 
positi' n that Cliinese tea docs in Europe. It is obtained fiom 
tiie leaves and iuie twigs of Hex J'araguayensis, a small tree 
with \ • in or toothed leaves, native of S. llrazil, in the district 
diained by the I’arana and Paraguay. Branches cut from the 
tieo are roasted on hurdles over a wood fire until thoroughly 
dry, the leaves are then beaten off and pounded. The infusion 
is prepared by placing a small quantity of the powder into 
a cup or goura with a little sugar, and adding boiling water. 
When sufficiently cool it is imbibed through a tube, and is 
very refreshing after fatigue. Its chemical principles are caffein, 
quina acid, and a peculiar tannic acid that can be converted into 
viridin acid, It is understood by botanists that along with the 
above-named Ilex several other allied species are indisci iminately 
used in M. manufacture. The name M. originally meant the 
small gourd which forms the drinking cup, 

Ubte (Icel. rnAU, ‘equal;' Dutch, maat, ‘a comrade’), in 
the merchant service the officer tanking next to the captain. If 
the vessel carries several undcr-ofiicers, these are termed respec¬ 
tively the first, second, and third M., and so on. In the British 
navy the term formerly corresponded to the present Sub-lieu- 
tenant (^. V.), but is now restricted to certain petty officers, as 
boatswain’s M., gunner’s M., &c. 

SEate'ra, a town in S. Italy, province of Potenza, 37 miles 
M.W, of Taranto. It has several churches and a curious chapel, 
SAQ Pietro Barisano, cut out of the rock. M. is a bishop's sec, 
and has manufactures of firearms and leather. Pop. (1874) 

14,31*- 

XCata’ria Ued'ica is the term used to designate that depart- 
ilient of medicine which is devoted to the consideration of 
pharmacological remedies, or substances employed ns medicines 
in the treatment of disease. M. M. comprises a consideration of 
fkarmacegnesy, which treats of the origin, properties, varieties, 
quaUty, and purity of unprepared medieines or simples; 

^/Aerm«iy,|whiu _tieats of the collection, preparation, and pre- 
leryation of medicines; and pharmacodynamics, or Iherapeutics, 
which treats ot the effects, uses, and administration of medicines 
in the cure of disease. I 3 r. Pereira, in his work on M. M., 
arranges Medicines in three groups a.« follows:—‘(i) Medicines 


derived from the mineral kingdom, and definite chemical com¬ 
pounds, organic as well as inorganic, which ore obtained ai 
products of decomposition, and not as ducts, from the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms; 1(2} medicines derived from the vege¬ 
table kingdom, including bodies of definite chemical composition, 
obtained as educts from vegetable substances; (3} medicines 
obtained from the animal kingdom, including bdies of definite 
chemical composition, obtained as educts from animal sub¬ 
stances.’ Professor Christison and others adopt a simple 
alphabetical arrangement; and others, an arrangement of 
medicines in groups corresponding to their physiological effects. 
In accordance with this system of classification, Ncligan groups 
medicines as antacids, anthelmintics, antispasmodics, astringents, 
cathartics, caustics, diaphoretics, diuretics, emetics, emmena- 
gogues, emollients, epispastics, expectorants, narcotics, refriger¬ 
ants, sedatives, or contra-stimulants, sialugogues, general stimu¬ 
lants, special stimulants, tonics, and sui>plementary agents. Dr. 
Stilld, of America, adopts the same basis of classification, but 
his subdivisions are different. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton pro¬ 
poses a grouping of medicines according to their physiological 
action, which he ascertains by considering tlie effect of the 
drug, firstly in small, secondly in large, and thirdly in long- 
continued doses—(i) when applied to the cutaneous surface, 
and to the mucous membranes; (2) when taken into the 
digestive canal, and while passing along it; (3) when absorlicd 
from the intestinal canal into the circulation, and acting on the 
blood, the blood-vessels, and vaso-motor nerves, the heart, and 
the cardiac nerves, and muscles; (4) when passing out of 
the body and brought into contact with the eliminating glands. 
The diseases in which the drug is u.'ed, or for which it may be 
adapted arc next considered, and finally the various officinal 
preparations of the medicines. See Elements of M. M. and 
'Iherapeutics, by Dr. Pereira, edited by Bentley and Redwood 
(Lond. 1872); Therapeutics and M, M., by Dr. A. Stillfc (Phila. 
1876); Tables of M. M., by Dr. T. L. Brunton (Lond. 1877)! 
Guide to Therapeutics, by Dr. Farquharson (Ixmd. 1877). 

SEate'iialism is that theory in philosophy which reduces all 
existence to matter and its modifications. Philosophy in its 
beginning was materialistic; the Atomists, Stoics, and Epi¬ 
cureans were the staunchest supporters of the theory among the 
Greeks. In modern times it received new vigour from Locke's 
speculations, and was long maintained in France by Condillac 
and others, resolving itself into mere physiology, and culmina¬ 
ting during the French illumination in the doctrines of the 
Encyclopxdists, expre.s.sed sometimes thus: ‘ Idealogy is a 
branch of zoology,' ‘To think is to feel.’ The vigour with 
which mental physiology i.s studied/influences philosophy strongly 
at present in the direction of M., wliich is favoured by many of 
the ablest thinkers of the day. Sec Lange's History of M. (vol. i. 
Eng. trans. 1877). 

Matheznat'iCB is ordinarily defined as the science which 
treats of the properties of space and number. Thg simplest 
conception of number ^lies perhaps in the continuous succession 
of intervals of time ; and this idea seems to have been present 
to the mind of Sir W, R. Hamilton, of Dublin, when he defined 
the two great branches of pure M., Algebra (q. v.) and Geo¬ 
metry (q. V.), as being respectively the sciences of pure time and ■ 
Iiure space. Algebra, of which arithmetic forms a part, consists 
of a series of strict logical processes, which may be applied 
without any regard to the meaning of the symbols employed. 
With geometry it is otherwise. In it the thing sought is ever 
present to the mind of the investigator; and tlie fundamental 
properties of space can never for an instant l>e lost sight ot 
The truth of Gauss’s favourite saying that M. is th^ueen of the 
sciences is at once apparent when the practical applications of 
M. are for a moment considered. All the other sciences depend 
more or less upon the extent of our mathematical knowledge ; 
and the rapid progress in ail science can be directly traced to a 
previous advance in'M. The term mathematical sciences, how¬ 
ever, is more strictly applied to those sciences which make direct 
use of mathematical ^mbols and principles—for example, the 
vari us departments of physics, such as electricity, heat, hydro¬ 
dynamics, light, &C., &C. 

Ma'tber, Xncrease, D.D,, an American divine, bom at 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, June 21, 1639, was educated at 
Harvard and Dublin, He was for many years pastor of North 
Street Church, Boston, and was Pmsident of Harvard Univer- 
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lity, l68s-ii701. Hevu*also an active politiciao, and obtained 
a new cnarter for his native state by a personal journey to 
Eneland, 1688-92. He wrote ninety-two separate works, in¬ 
cluding Cases of Conscience Concerning Witchcraft (1693), Ago- 
tkangeitu (1723), and Xemarkablf Providences (1684, reprinted 
in Russell Smith’s Old Authors, 1856), He ^ed at Imston, 
August 23, 1723. His life was written by his son (1724).— 
Ciotton H., D.D., son of the preceding Mather, was bom at 
Boston, February 12, 1663, graduated at Harvard in 1678, and 
was ordained colleague to his father in North Street Church 
in 1684. He was a learned and pious man, but his credulity 
and superstition at least equalled his piety and probably sur¬ 
passed his learning. His Memorable Providences relating to 
Witeheraft (16S5) precipitated the Salem tragedy of 1688, when 
nineteen people were killed and many others imprisoned on sus¬ 
picion of witchcraft. M. was made LL.D. of Glasgow in 1710, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of London in 1714. He intro¬ 
duced inoculation into America in 1721. He died at Boston, 
February 13,1728. M. wrote no fewer than 382 separate works, 
most of which have long ago passed ‘ into the portion of weeds 
and ontwom faces.’ A few, however, stiil jmssess an interest for 
us. Among these are Magnolia Christi Americana, an ecclesi¬ 
astical history of New England, the Life of Increase, Mather, Psal- 
terium Americanum, a translation of the Psalms into blank verse, 
Assays to do Good, and Directions to a Candidate for the 
Ministry. See Life by his son, Samuel M., published in 1729 
(abridged by Jennings, Lond. 1744). 

Math'ew, Theobald (Father), the Irish 'Apostle of Tem¬ 
perance,’ was born at Thoraastown, Tipperary, October 10,1790. 
He was educated at a Catholic school and at Maynooth, was 
ordained in 1814, and laboured successively in the wilds of Con¬ 
naught and the city of Cork. Here he founded an institution on 
the plan of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. He commenced 
an earnest crusade against drunkenness in 1838, and in five months 
induced 1^0,000 persons to sign the pledge. Henceforward M. 
devoted his life to the temperance cause, travelled through the 
whole of Ireland, and extended his labours thence to England, 
Scotland, America, and even to the Pacific Islands. He pro¬ 
duced probably the greatest and most sudden change in the habits 
of a nation which modem history records, and Ireland still bears 
the impression of his life-work. His circumstances were latterly 
much embarrassed, and the benefit of a pension of fjpa, granted 
him by the crown, was unfortunately reaped only by his credi¬ 
tors. He died at Cork, December 8, 1856. Statues have been 
erected to his memory in Cork and New York. See J. F, 
Maguire's Life of Father M. 

Uath'ews, Obarles, an English comedian, the son of a 
bookseller, was born in London on June 28,1776, and educated 
at Merchant Taylor's School. He adopted the stage as a profes¬ 
sion in i 7 $ 4 , and after a strutting career at Dublin, Swansea, 
and York, obtained an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1802. At jhis house, and subsequently at Drury Lane and the 
Lyceum, he took first rank as a comedian. Ills most masterly 
impersonation was perhaps his Mav vorm in The Hypocrite. 
His fame rests mainly, however, on bis marvellous At Homes, 
which he commenced at the English Opera House in 1818, and 
continued till his death. Unique and original in construction, 
they were brilliant models of single-handed entertainments. His 
matchless mimiciy, capital sinmng, and exquisite knack of 
rendering to the life personal and national peculiarities charmed 
the most fashionable and critical of audiences. Especially suc¬ 
cessful were The Maikeack and A Trip to America, the latter 
founded on a professional visit to America in 1822, which he 
repeated in 1834. He died at Plymouth, June 28, 1833. M.’s 
Life and Correspondence was published by his wife in 1844 (an 
abridged edition by Edmund Yates in i860}.—Cbaxlea James 
K., the gifted and only son of the preceding, was bom in 
December 1803. He was articled to an architect, but took to 
the stage before his father’s death, of whiclt for forty years he 
has been one of the brightest ornaments. M. has played suc¬ 
cessfully not only wherever the English language is spoken—m 
. America, India, and the Antipodes—^but also in Paris, where 
his airy gaiety of style and almost iaultless Frencii made him a 
prime favourite. His handsome figure, gentlemanly manner, 
DUoyant spirits, and brisk efiervescent humour have not ceased 
to charm with his increasing years, and he still (1877) hops and 
on the stage, a perennial youth, an unapproo^ble 
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premier. He has written several farces and comediettas, LitHt 
Toddlekim, The Dowager, The Idar (alte »4 wid adaptM from 
Foote), Un Anglais Timide (his French version of Coot at a 


Dad, a comedy of bis own, first played in 1876. Mr. M. nas 
twice married. His first wife, Madame Vestris, died in 1857, 
and his second, formerly Mrs. Davenport, in 1873. See G. H. 
Lewes's Actors and Acting (1875). 

Mathil'da, Countess of Tusoanjr, daughter of Count 
Bonifacius of Este, bom in 1046, held besides Tuscany, Mantua, 
Parma, Piacenza, Modena, Reggio, and the greater part of what 
afterwards became the ' States of the Church.’ Part of her pos¬ 
sessions was allodial, part fief. She married Duke Gottfried, 
the Hunchback, of Lower Lothringen, but lived separate from 
him in Italy, and became a widow (1076) in her thirtieth year, 
M. was a woman of great prudence and culture tare in that age, 
and she ruled her lands firmly. She was the main support of 
Gregory VII. in hi» struggles with the Emperor Heinrich IV. 
In logo she marriea Duke Welf V. of Bavaria (uncle of Hein¬ 
rich the Proud), from whom also she lived separate. In II15 
she died childless. As early as 1077 she bequeathed her lands 
to the Pope. This bequest was the cause of a violent and long- 
continued struggle between the Emperor and Pope, at length 
settlerl chiefly in favour of the latter. 

Slathi'as Corvi'nus, second son of John Huniades, was 
bom at Kiausenburg, 27111 March 1443, brought up under the 
guardianship of Georg Podiebrad, King of Bohemia, elected 
king of Hungary 1458. In 1459 Friedrich HI. attempted to 
snatch the crown from him, but through the Papal intervention, 
after two battles, a peace was declared which lasted until 1464. 
In 1465 M, entered Bosnia against the Turks, became master of 
Jaiez, and routed the Sultan; in 1467, the Pope having preached 
a crusade against Podiebrad, M. took arms against him, and 
kept up the warfare after his death, even though the Turks were 
making incursions into his territory. At the end of a seven years’ 
warfare, Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia were added to the Hun¬ 
garian dominions. M. married Beatrice, daughter of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, in 1477, and two years afterwards defeated the 
Turks at Kenyermezd. On the 4th of April 1490 he died of 
apoplexy at Vienna, at the moment when he had humbled 
Friedrich, and driven him from his throne. M. was not only 
an indefatigable soldier, but also a man of artistic and literaiy 
sympathies. Under his rule commerce flourished, and law and 
Justice were administered without reference to class. See Mai- 
lath, Geschkhte der Magyaren (5 vols. Vien. 1828-31). 

Uat'ico, a Peruvian name for Artanthe elongata, the leaves 
of which have a prominent felt of hairs on their under surface, 
and are used for staunching blood ; the effect is probably me¬ 
chanical, as with lint. The plant belongs to the natural order 
Piperacece, and possesses aromatic stimulant qualities. 

Uat'ixu. See'CAMONiCAi, Hours. 

Iffatlock, on inland watering-place of England, in Derby¬ 
shire, beautifully situated on the slope of a height overlooking 
the Derwent, 17 miles N. by W. of Derby by rail. 'The hot 
sprinus have a temperature of 68° F., and contain much free 
carbonic acid. There are here several caves with 'petrifying 
springs,’ and a slight trade is carried on in vases, taz», and 
other articles made from the fluorspar and Derbyshire marbles. 
M. High Tor is a precipitous limestone rock rising from the 
river to a height of 306 feet. Fop. of parish (1871) 522a 

Uatrioa'ria. See Chamomile. 

Ma'troni, Jury of. If a woman under sentence of death 
allege pregnancy, a J. of M. may be appointed to ascertain the 
fact. See Reprieve. 

UCat'stimai, a seaport of Japan, on the S. coast of the island 
of Yesso, 60 mites S.W. of Hakodai. It is a great centre of 
trade, and has a spacious harbour, but is not open to for^ga 
commerce. Estimated pop. 60,000. 

Mat'ayfl, MeViys, or MoH'is, Quentin, a Flemish paihter, 
born at Louvain in 1466, is said to have been a blacksmith u&td 
his twentieth year—whence his nickname, the ‘Farrier of ^rit- 
werp’—and to have exchange the sledge-hammer for the 
from love of a maiden who would wed none but a. paid^ 
Genuine works I7 hhn are rare, the best-kaowa Hre 
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' Descent from the Cross' in the Antwerp Maseum,' Maty Mag¬ 
dalen ’ in Lord Methuen's gallery at Corsham House, and a 
'Madonna' at Berlin, while other specimens occur in the collec¬ 
tions at Vienna, Munich, Frankfurt, and Dresden. The ‘ Two 
Misers' at Windsor has bedn of late years ascribed to his son 
Johann. M. died at Antwerp in 1531. See Van Even’s He- 
ektrchet sur Quentin Mesrn (Louvain, 1864). 

Matt'er, in philosophy, is a term used to denote the unknown 
substratum underlying all phenomena revealed to us by con¬ 
sciousness, Our knowledge of it is only relative; we perceive 
by the senses only extension, figure, colour. See., but in order to 
account for their existence assume these to be qualities of a 
hypothetical substance. 

JU., in physics, may be defined as that which fills space. 
It is the vehicle by which the energy of the universe is made 
evident and utilised. Its objective existence we assume not 
merely because it is an experience common to all, but because, 
subject it to any operation wliatevcr, it cannot be increased or 
diminished in quantity. It is this principle of the noncreat- 
ability and indestructibility of M. upon which the whole science 
of chemistry is based ; just as natural philosophy is based upon 
the same conservation principle applied to energy. M., as 
knt/wn to us, exists in three modifications—solid, liquid, and 
gaseous; and, according to the present theory of the ultimate 
nature of matter, these depend u])on the arrangement of the 
molecules. A molecule is a group of atoms, held together by 
what are known as molecular forces ; and atoms are the ultimate 
indivisible particles which compose matter. The nature ol these 
atoms, whether the^ are the hard, rigid, incompressible spheres 
of the ancient atomists, or the plialilc, vibrating, but yet unap¬ 
proachable vortex rings of Sir W. Thomson, we cannot at present 
nope to determine, but experiment furnishes us with means to 
measure approximately the size of the molecules. The recent 
development by Clausius and Clerk Maxwell of the kinetic 
theory of gases has further given much insight into the probable 
nature of these ultimate particles. The various properties of 
matter are indicated under such articles as Fluids, Gases, 
Soiiii-, E1.ECT1UCITY, Enekcv, Heat, Light, Sound, 
SVACt, Sic. 


Ml '''erhom. The (‘the mount of the meadow'), or 
hConvcr Cervi'no, a famous needle-shaped peak to the W. of 
Moni.’; Kosa on the border line between Italy and Switzerland. 
It is 14,780 feet high, and is difiicult and dangerous of ascent. 

Uatth'ew, St., the son of Alphaeus, was called by Christ 
from his occupation of publican, or farmer of the Koman taxes, 
at Capernaum, to be a disciple (Matt. ix. 9), and became after¬ 
wards one of the twelve apostles, and, as is supposed, the author 
of a Gospel or life of Christ. Before his call he seems to have 
borne the name of Levi (//. Mark ii. 13, 14.; Luke v. 27, 28). 
Nothing is recorded of him in the New Testament after the 
Ascension of Christ. According to various traditions preserved 
by Church historians, he preached in Judma, in Ethiopia, in 
Macedonia, and among the Persians, the Modes, and the Par- 
thians. A late tradition says he suffered martyrdom. The 
Gospd of St M. was probably written in Palestine, for Jewish 
Christians, between A.D. fxiand iA.D. 70. 'Whether it was ori¬ 
ginally written in Greek, like the other Gospels, or in Aramaic, 
the vernacular of Palestine at the time (see J ews, Ijuiguage and 
Literature), is a point which is much debated among critics. 

Uatthew of Westminster, an English chronicler who 
flourished some time in the I4tli c. All that is known of him is 
that he was a Benedictine monk of Westminster. His work, 
which bears the same title as Roger of WendowePs, viz., 
Phret Historiarum, goes over the same ground in the earlier 
part, but comes down to the death of Edward I., and for the 
last seventy years may be considered an original and impor¬ 
tant record. M. is a vivid narrator, and his work is particularly 
minute for the period after the Norman Conquest. The first 
minted edition appeared at London in 1567; the second at 
Fnnkfurt in 1601. There is an English translation in Bohn’s 
Antiquarism Library. 

* Matthew Pazia, one of the most valuable chroniclers of the 
middle ages, was born about liQSi entered the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Alban’s, of whicb he was chosen annalist in 
1335, ud died in 1359. name Faria is thought by some to 
be derived from the city where he may have studied. M.’s cluef 


work, entitled by himself Histeria Major, is a hlstoiy of the 
world from its creation to the year of tne author's death. Up 
to 1235 A.D. it is simply a transcript of Roger of Wendowers 
Idores Historiarum, with a few variations and additions, but the 
remainder is a copious and careful record of the events that hap¬ 
pened in M.'s own lifetime, and is the work of a man of vera¬ 
city, frankness, insight, and courage. It was first printed by 
Arebbisbop Parker in 1571. The latest edition is that of 1684. 
There is an English translation in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
Other works of M.’s are JJuorum Offaium Mercurum Kegum 
Vita, and Vigina Aiiatum S. Allnmi Vita. 

Matt'o-Oross'o (‘ great wood ’), the largest and westmost 
province of Bn-izil, bounded N. by Amazonas and Paid, E. by 
Goyaz, Sio, and I’aulo, and S.W. by Paraguay and Bolivia. 
Area, 865,800 sq. miles; estimated pop. 46,000 (nine-tenths 
Indians and negroes). Forests cover a great part of the surface, 
which is crossed from E. to W. by a mountain range, from which 
valleys slope to the plains of the Amazon and Kio de la Plata. 
Cattle-rearing is tlie chief pursuit of the people. Gold, dia- 
nioiuis, and iron are found. Cuyaba (q. v.) is the chief town.— 
on tlic Guapore, 425 miles N.E. of Cliuquisaca, founded 
in 1734, was in 1818 tlie chief town, with 18,000 inhabitants, 
but pioved unhealthy, and has not now 1500. 

MaucBline, a picturesque town of Scotland, in Ayrshire, on 
the river Ayr, ii miles N.E. of Ayr liy the Glasgow and South- 
'\^'cstem Railway. Ibe parish church, rebuilt in 1S29, is a red 
sandstone structure with a turretecl tower. There is a monu¬ 
ment on the Green to the memory of five covenanters who 
suffered death in 1685. M. Hill, part of the long ridge of 
Kyle, a little to the N.E. of tlie town, commands a fine prospect 
of the surrounding country. M. is noted for the manufacture 
of .snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, and various fancy articles. Pop. 
(1871) 1574. The genius of Robert Burns has dowered the 
town and neighbourhood with immortal interest. Mossgiel, 
a small farm about a mile from M., was for some years the re.si- 
deuce of the poet. M. Kirk was the scene of the ‘Holy Fair,’ 
and the change-house of ‘Poosie Mancie’ the ‘howf’ of the 
‘Jolly Beggars.’ 

Mau'i, the third largest of the S.Tni 1 wicli Islands, lies to the 
N.E. of llawaii, is nearly separated into two parts, and has an 
area of 750 sq. miles. It is very mountainous, reacliing a height 
of 10,200 feet in Manna Xialcakala. The only port is Lahaina, 
on the E. coast. 

Maimbbum', a district of Beng.al, British India, occupying 
the hilly border land between Cbuta Nagpore and the Gaiigetic 
delta. Area, 4914 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 995 , 570 - The staple 
crop is rice. Iron is wrought in tlie hills, and a coalfield is 
known to exist. The most v.tlu.ible product is soapstone, which 
is carved into cups, plates, and idols and largely exported. The 
chief town is Puniliali. This tract, owing to its remoteness, 
suffered seveiely during the f.imine of 1866. • 

Maund {mart), the standard weight throughout India, used 
for measuring heavy commodities. It is universally composed 
of 40 seers, but unfortunately the seer is itself a variable weight. 
Tlie standard M. is equivalent to about 82 lbs.; but for ordinary 
purposes of conversion it may be taken as 80 lbs., or 28 to the 
ton. In various parts of India, iiowever, the local M. varies 
from 90 to 28 lbs. 

Slaun'dy Thursday is the Thursday before Ea.ster. Two 
customs have been associated with the day from very early times. 
First, it was customary for pious persons, esiiccially the wealthy 
and the great, even kings and queens, to washaflie feet of 3 
number of poor people, in obedience to the injunction of Christ 
after washing the disciples’ feet; a custom which is kept up by 
the Pope to this day. In this connection the name is sup¬ 
posed to be a corruption of Latin mandatum, ‘ command,' m 
John xiii. 34. Another custom was to give certain poor people 
—those whose feet were washerl, or without the foot-washing— 
doles of bread, clothes, or money ; a custom which is yet kept 
up by the sovereign of Gieat Britain. Hence the name has 
been derived also from Old Eng. maund, ‘ a larM basket,’ and 
from Fr. maundier, ‘to beg.' See Brand's Popular Antiquities. 

Mauper'tuis, Pierre Louis Moreau de, was bom at 
St Malo, July 17, i6g8, educated at the Collie de la Marche, 
Paris, served for some years in the army, forsook.it to pursue a 
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fcientific career, and read a mimdre before the Acadeitt|r of 
Snenoe (1724) entitled La Forme des InstrumerUt de Mmique. 
In 172S M. visited England, was received into the Royal 
Society, and on his return to Paris became the chief disseminator 
of the Newtonian theory of physics. Figure de la Terre diterminie 
paries Ohservatioru, published in 1739, was a book containing 
the experiences of M. in Lapland, to which he was sent to get 
the measurement of a degree of longitude, in order to settle the 
question as to the perfect rotundity of the earth. In 1740, 
Friedrich II., who wished to create an Academy of Science, 
invited M. to Berlin, where, after having been captured at the 
battle of Mollwitz and sent back to France, he was ultimately 
successful in organising an institution over which he was placed 
as President But ' this big, glaring, geometrical bully in red 
wig,’ as Mr. Carlyle calls him, who, as ‘flatteuer of the earth, 
is, with his own flattish red countenance and impregnable 
stony eyes, a man formidable to look upon,* was too overbearing 
for his post In 1750 he quarrelled with Konig, a Dutch pro¬ 
fessor, because the latter combated his Cosmologie, Shortly 
afterwards he quarrelled with Voltaire, who has handed him 
down to the laughter of posterity in his Mkromigas and Diatribe 
du Doeieur Akakia. M. died .at Basel, July 27, 1759 - His 
(Etevres were published at Paris in 4 vols., 1752. See Dainieon’s 
Mfmoires sur M. (Par. 1S58), and Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, 
vols. iii., iv., v., vi., and viii. 

Uau'rioe. See Mokitz. 

IKau'rice, Bev. Frederick Denison, D.D., son of a 
Unitarian minister, was born 29th August 1806, educated at 
Cambridge, where he made the friendship at the ’ Union’ of 
Trench, Buller, Sterling, Milnes, and others, forsook the Uni¬ 
versity (1826), and began to write for the Athenaum, recently 
founded. ' It was,’ says Mr. Carlyle, ' about the end of 1S28 
that readers of periodical literature, and quidnuncs in those 
departments, began to report the appearance, in a paper 
called the Athenaum, of writings showing a superior bril¬ 
liancy and height of aim.’ For two years M. worked away 
at literature, and published Eustace Conyers, a novel; but 
under the influence of Coleridge his views began to change. 
Believing at last that the English Church, by being spiritual¬ 
ised and made intellectually reasonable, ' became once more a 
living ship of the desert, and invariably bore you over stock and 
stone,’ M. went to Oxford, graduated M.A. (1831), and was 
ordained an Episcopal clergyman. Throughout his career he 
gained distinction by leading several different movements. His 
revolt from the Augustinian theology, and his insistance upon 
more spiritual conceptions of God and destiny, though it obtained 
for him a large following of the ‘ Broad Church ’ party, brouglit 
about his ears the fierce reprobation of the orthodox. Ulti¬ 
mately M. was compelled to resign the Professorship of Divinity 
in King’s College, London. Among his best theological pro¬ 
ductions are The Doctrine of Sacrifice, Theologkcd Essays, and 
The Kingdom of Christ. M, devote.’ hhnscif also to strictly 
philosophical work, which took shape in his Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and in articles contributed ito the Eneyclopeedia 
Britannka. In 1866 he was appointed Professor of Moral 
Plrilosophy at Cambridge, He oied 1st April 1872. M. had 
most definite social aims before him, attempting in the Chris¬ 
tian socialist movement to abolish competitive labour, and to 
establish a kind of enlightened and peticeful communism among 
the working-classes. His success as founder and president of 
the Working Men’s College was mat and widely recognised. 
As a writer, M. is delicate, subtle, and refined. No more 
pellucid English than his has been written in the 19th c. His 
opponents tamplained of his nebulous thinking, but it may 
be doubted if their difficulty in apprehending him was not the 
sign of a radical weakness in themselves. Seldom, indeed, has 
purer, tenderer, or truer religious thought found expression than 
in the writings of this saintly heretic. 

Uauri'oias, Fla’vius Tibe'ritu, was bom of an ancient 
Roman family at Arabissus, in Cappadocia (circa ^39 a.d.), and 
spent his youth at the court of Justin II. Appointed magister 
^itum, he served with distinction against Khosnt I. (q. v.), 
winning the honours of a triumph, and on August 13, S 83 > suc¬ 
ceeded Tiberius on the Byzantine throne. The chief events of 
hit wign were a great^ictory over the Persians at Solacon (586), 
a^ tM restoration by M. of Khosm II. to the throne of Persia 
(591) { war with the Avars (587), and their capture of 12,000 


Roman veterans (600); the revolt of Phocat (q. v.), and 
flight and assassination of M. and hit six tons (November ay, 
tezh Though greater at a general than as a ruler, M. was one 
of the best Eutem emperors—bold, firm, and libem to hit sub¬ 
jects. He wrote twelve books on*militanr tactics, StrategUta, 
published, with a Latin version, by John Scheflier (Upsalo, 1664). 

Maurita'nia, or Uauretanih, was in ancient times the 
N.W. pari of Africa, so called from the Mauri or Marusii. After 
the last of the dynasty of Bocchus died in 32 B.C., Augustus 
gave the country to Juba as compensation for Numidia, which 
had become a Roman province. In 43 A.D. Claudius made M. 
also a Roman province, dividing it at the river Molochath into 
M. Tingilaua, with the capital Tingis (now Tangier), and M. 
Caesariensis, with the capital Cmsarsea (Shershel). In the 7th c. 
M. was seized by the Arabs, 

Uauri'tia. The most universally distributed palm through¬ 
out the basins of the Amazon and Orinoco is M. flexuosa, and 
there are few palms about which more has been written. It 
abounds mostly on the shores of low flat islands and about 
swampy lakes, and to the native is 

' At once his dome, his robe, his fruit, his arms.* 

—Seasons, L 837. 

The genus M. is peculiar to S. America, and the various species 
rise to the height of too to 150 feet, bearing a crown of enormous 
fan-shaped leaves, amongst which the pendulous flower spikes 
are produced. 

Uauri'tiiui, or Isle of France, an island in the Indian 
Ocean belonging to Great Britain, and lying between 19" 58- 
20” 33' S. lat, and 57“ I 7 '-S 7 * iff E. long. It is nearly ellipti¬ 
cal in shape, and has an area of 676 sq. miles. M, was dis¬ 
covered in 1505 by the Portuguese, but they made no practical 
use of their discovery. In 1598 the Dutch established a settle¬ 
ment on the island, to which they gave the name of Maurice, in 
honour of their Prince. They abandoned it, however, in 1710, 
and in 1721 it was taken possession of by the French, who kept 
it till 1810, when it was captured by Britain, to whom the 
seizure was confirmed at the jieace of 1814. M. is of volcanic 
formation, and though volcanic action in it has long since 
ceased, eruptions and earthquakes occurring in Reunion (q. v.), 
120 miles off, are felt in M. The latter is mountainous, and 
some of the isolated peaks are curiously shaped. The most re¬ 
markable, Pieter Botte, consists of a spire 2840 feet high, 
crowned by a dome of rock larger than llie point on which it 
rests. The centre of the island !s occupied by a plateau 1200 
feet above the sea level. The rivers are torrents in winter, but 
mere brooks in summer. The coasts are fringed by dangerous 
coral reefs, and there are only two harbours adapted to shipping, 
viz., that of Port Louis (q. v.), the capital, on the N.W., and 
that of Mah^bourg, or Grand Port, on the S.E. On the coast 
the climate is hot and unhealthy, but on the hills and central 
plateau it is much more bearable. Smallpox and cholera have 
at different times committed great ravages in the island. The 
mean annual rainfall at Port Louis is 394 inches, most of which 
falls from October to April, though there are four seasons. 
Terrible hurricanes at times sweep the island from December to 
Match, doing fearful havoc.. One of these storms, in March 
1874, lasted for five days. The fury of the hurricanes, however, 
is said to have decreased of late years, a result attributed to the 
lessening of the humidity of the climate hy the clearing away of 
the forests which formerly covered the whole island. The soil 
of M. is fertile, though stony in some districts. Traces of iron 
are abundant, and at one time the metal was extensively worked. 
By far the most important crop cultivated is sugar, of which very 
large quantities are exported. The plantations are wrought by 
Coolies (q. v.) imported from India. M. possesses two lutes of 
railway, connecting Port Louis with the northern and eastern 
districts, and of an aggregate length of 65 miles. The total 
value of the imports of M. during 1876 was ;f2,284,2i3, and of 
the exports, ;£'3,273,822. The island is divid^ into ten distriebb 
and is ruled by a governor appointed by the crown, an executive 
council of five members, and a legislative council consisting of 
seven official and eleven non-official members. The revenue in 
187s was 1^692,894, and the expenditure 775,836. The ietandi” 
of Rodriguez (q. v.), the Seychelles (q. v.), and one or two of 
less importance, are dependencies of M. The popuktion id M. 
is of the most heten^neous character, bang made m of Eisndi 
and English cokmlats, Creoles (the descendante m Enr^peana 
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■ltd fomter «kvei imported from Africa and Madagascar), cooliei 
from different parts of India, and Chinese. The total population 
of the island at the close of (875 was 344,602, ^ving the very 
high average of 509 to the square mile. The Indian ropulation 
numbered 236,535, of whom*fully two-thirds were males. 

Uauxokorda'toa, Alexander, bom February 15,1791, at 
Constantinople, played a leading part throughout the Greek 
War of Independence (1821-29) as head of the ‘citizen pri¬ 
mates,’ in opposition to the Palikari chieftains under Koloko- 
tronis, and rendered good service at Peta, Missolongbi, Navarino, 
and Sphacteria. During the reign of Otho I. he stood at the 
head of five ministries, in 1833, 1840, 1844, 1850, and 1854, 
and served ns ambassador to the courts of Munich, Berlin, Lon¬ 
don, Constantinople, and Paris. He died at Angina, August 18, 
1865. A brilliant scholar, fluently speaking seven languages, 
and an enlightened patriot, M. was ever the upholder of an 
English in contradistinction to a Russian policy. 

ICau'ry, Matthew Fontaine, LL.D., a celebrated writer 
ion navigation and kindred sul>jects, w.is born in Virginia, U.S., 
January 14, 1806. lie entered the navy and became lieutenant 
in 1836, but was forced to retire from active service in 1S39, 
when he met with an accident which lamed him. He was then 
appointed to the ITydrogmphical Oflice at Washington, and was 
niade Superintendent o( tlie National Observatory in 1844. In 
the civil war he sided with the Confederates. In 1868 he be¬ 
came Professor of Physics in the Virgmia Military Institute, and 
died at Lexington, February i, 1873. His greatest work is The 
fhysical Geography of the Sea (1S55), in which are discussed for 
the first time with any fulness or attempt at explanation the 
phenomena connected with ocean currents. His Treatise on 
/i'avigalion (1835) is still a text-book in the United States Navy ; 
while the Witul and Current Charts issued by the National 
Observatory are based upon his valuable researclies. 

Mausole'um, a stately sepulchral monument, was originally 
the name of the tomb erected by the Carian queen Artemisia at 
Halicarnassus, to commemorate her husband Mausoius, which 
was so splendid as to be counted one of the seven wonders of 
the World. It was de-cribed by Pliny, after whom it was ex¬ 
tant lor several centuries, though it was at last destroyed by an 
earthquake. In 1404 the Knights of St. John built a castle 
theie from its ruins, and from these Lord Stratford de Red- 
clrfle, with permission of the Turkish government, removed 
some bas-reliefs to the Biiti.sh Museum in 1838. In 1856 Con¬ 
sul Newton brought to light the whole foundation of the M., 
with numerous sculptures, colossal statues, &e. 

Mauve. See Aniline Colours. 

Maw-Seed (Ger. magsamen, Polish tnak, ‘ poppy seed ’), 
the seeds of Papaver somniferum, sold as a food for cage-birds, 
but in Poland and elsewhere used for human food. They have 
an agreeable nut-like flavour. 

Maxill'a, in Anatomy, the name given to the upper jaw, 
which consists of the M. proper, and of a pitrt known as the 
premetxilla. In the latter are situated the upper incisor teeth; 
the upper canines being placed in the M. just behind the suture 
which marks the separation of the premaxilla from the M. Tlie 
name M. is also applied to indicate the lesser jaws of Arthro- 
poda — e.g., insects, crustaceans, &c. 

Maxill'ary Arteries (mascUla, 'the jaw’). The internal 
maxillary artery, the larger of the two terminal branches of the 
external carotid, is imbedded in the parotid gland, and begins 
on a level with the lower lobe of the ear. It sends off fifteen 
branches, and supplies the deep structures of the face. 

^ MaxiTnil'iao L, Germano-Roman Emperor, son of Fried¬ 
rich 111 ., was bom at Neustadt, near Vienna, 21st March 1459, 
married Mary of Burgundy (1478), adding thereby to the House 
of Austria the Low Countries and Burgundy, and became King of 
the Romans (i486). Before becoming emperor (1493) he had to 
conduct campaigns against the French, Hungarians, and Turks. 
In 1494 M. created his son Philip governor of the Low Countries, 
who aftemards married Joanna, from whom spmng Charles 
kid Ferdinand, both of whom became emperors. He sum¬ 
moned a diet at Worms (1495), tt which a permanent * public 
peace’ was proclaimed, and the right of private feuds discon¬ 
tinued, a court of appeal being established to see the system 
worked. But he was constantly inveigled in wars, with which 
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Germany ought to have had little to do, through the ambi¬ 
tious eye he had upon Italy. Owing to hb poverty he was 
unable to fight Louis XII. or Ferdinand on equal terms, and 
at one time he served under Henry VIII. for 100 crowns a 
day. Ills Bavarian war was the most successfuL In 1508 
M. took the title of 'Emperor Elect,’ which was sanctioned 
by Pope Julius II., and to it he afterwards added the title 
‘King of or in Germany.' Among other important reforms 
M. divided Germany into ' circles,’each circle having its own 
states over wiiich ‘directors’ presided. He died at Weis in 
Upper Austria, I2lii January 1519. M. was an ambitious 
monarch, strong and restless, and ever scheming for his own 
aggrandisement But liis love of glory was ennobled by a no 
less ardent love of letters. He drew to his court numerous 
scholars and authors, and wrote himself, both in prose and verse. 
His correspondence with his daughter Margaret was published by 
M. le Glay (Par. 1839). See Kiiipfel, Kaiser M. I, (Berl, 1864). 

Maximilian XZ., Joseph, son of Ludwig I., King of Bava- 
aria, was born 28th November 1811, educated at the university of 
Gottingen, became major-general (1S31), entered the State 
Council (1836), and married Princess Marie Iledwige (1842). He 
was called to the Bavarian throne in 1848, and started his career by 
promising an amnesty in favour of the Revolutionists, and by 
proposing measures in behalf of popular representation. In 1853 
he travelled in Italy, and kept fiee of the Crimean war; in 1859 
he was anxious to join the Austrians in their war against Italy, 
but the Peace of SoUerino put an end to his ‘ federal obligations.’ 
Around him he kept men devoted to science, art, and literature. 
He is even credited with ‘a composition refuting’ the philo¬ 
sophical system of Hegel. M. died at Munich, loth March 1864. 
Sec Solti’s Biography of M. (1867). 

Maximilian, Ferdinand Joseph, Emperor of Mexico, 
son of the Archduke Franz Karl of Austria, was bom July 6, 
1832. Entering the Austrian navy, he became commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial Marine in 1859. At the instigation of the 
Emperor Napoleon, the throne of Mexico was offered to him in 
1864. He accepted it on the loth of April, and assumed the 
government on 12th June. His short reign was beset with diffi¬ 
culties. On the withdrawal of the h'rench troops, in February 
1S67, he was besieged by the Republicans at Queretaro, taken 
prisoner May 15, 1867, and shot, June 19, 1867. His re¬ 
mains were interred at Vienna, January 18, l 863 . M. was 
mure of a litterateur than a statesman. Seven volumes of his 
writings on travel, politics, and miscellaneous subjects have 
been published at Lripsic and Vienna (1865-67) under the title 
of Aas meinem Leben, Keiseskizsen, Aphorismen, &c. See 
L'Empereur M., by E'-gene de Keratry (Par. 1867); M. /., 
by Hellwald (Vien. 1868); and Mexico under M., by Kendall 
(Lond. 1872). His Empress Charlotte survives him, but since 
her husband’s misfortunes has remained hopelessly insane. 

Maximum and Min'imum. When the rate' of ^variation 
of a function of one or more independent and continuously vary¬ 
ing v.ariabics changes sign, i.e., if the function begin to decrease 
in value after having up till that time increased, or to increase 
after having up till then decreased—the function is then said to 
have reached a maximum or minimum value as the case may be. . 
Take, for example, the function, y = ax - bx\ The rate of 

variation of^ with respect to x is ^^=« — 2iar, a quantity which 

is evidently positive as long as ibx is less than a, and negative for 
all values of x which make 2bx greater than a. For the value 
d dy dy , 

XT =» - y ^ = o, hence, for this value, chang^ sign, and 

a 

therefore is a maximum or minimum when x To deter¬ 

mine which it is, it is necessary to take the .second differential 
coefficient and find what its sign is for this value of x. In this 


ePy _ 


xb, a negative quantity; and hence the value is a 


Max'well, James Clerk, Z<L.D., F.B.S., &c., a distin¬ 
guished living physicist, was bom at Edinburgh in 1831. After 
studying at the University there, he went to Cambridge, where 
he came out senior wrangler in 18^4. In I856 he became Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosop% at Manscbal College, Aberdeen, and 
in i860 at King’s CoU^, London. Since 1871 be has been 
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Profeuor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge. His writings in 
various departments of science are of great merit and originality. 
He has done mprethan any other mathematician, with the excep* 
tion, perhaps, of Clausius, to establish the kinetie theory of gases; 
and bis mathematical theory of electricity, based entirely upon 
Parade’s valuable researches, is now generally accepted Iw the 
scientific world. His chief works are— Theory of Heat (isyt); 
EUctricity and Magnetism (a vols, 1873); and Matter and Motion 

Uaxwell, Sir Williain Stirling, was bom at Kenmure 
in 1818, educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
M.A. in 1843. In 1848 appeared his Annals of the Artists of 
Spain, the fruit of a strong artistic enthusiasm properly directed 
by a study of the different schools in France and Spain. Cloister 
lift of Charles V, appeared in 1852, Velasques and his Works 
in 185$. Returned in 1852 to the House of Commons, he sat 
until llroS in the Conservative interest for the county of Perth¬ 
shire. In 1866 he succeeded his maternal uncle. Sir John 
Maxwell, in the baronetcy. He was appointed Lord Rector of St. 
Andrew’s University (1863), of the Edinburgh University (1872), 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow (1875), and Chairman 
of the Scotch Education Board. M. was returned to Parliament 
a second time for Perthshire (1872). In the spring of 1877 he 
married the Hon. Mra Norton, who died in June of the same 
year,' He himself died at Venice, isth January 1878. M. had 
a graceful and incisive style; his sentiment was slightly iced 
with irony, but his intellect was acute and strong. 

ICay (Lat. Maius; ef Sansk. mah, ‘grow,’ Lat mag-nus 
and maj-or), the third month of the early Roman, and fifth of 
the Julian year. The Romans derived its name from Maius and 
Main, two deities of ancient Latium, probably equivalent to 
Jovis and Tellus. The mysterious rites of the Bona Dea were 
performed on the first of this month, which has been with the 
English from time immemorial the popular festival of May-day, 

Thomas, a poet and historian, was bom at Mayfield, 
Sussex, in 1594, and proceeded from Sidney College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to Gray’s Inn; but embracing the profession of letters, 
he became a favourite of Charles L, and during his residence at 
court produced five plays, two poems on the reigns of Henry II. 
(1633) and Edward HI. (1635), and translations of Virgil’s 
Georpes (1622) and Lucan’s PharsaEa (1627), the latter with a 
supplement in seven books, which he afterwards rendered into 
Latin (1640). On the outbreak of the civil war, M. sided with 
the Commons, and, appointed secretary and historiographer to 
the Parliament, wrote a History of the Parliament of England 
sohkh began JStov. 3, i6ip (lAt vers. 1647; Eng. 1650; Fr. 
trans. 1823), and a Breviary of the History of the Pafliament 
(1650). He died, choked by his nightcap strings, November 
13, xfisa 

ICara ^uaz, a town of Porto Rico, 66 miles S.'W. of San 
Juan, Is situated i mile inland, being ..-onnected with its port by 
a tramwav. There is safe anchorage, and the town, well sup¬ 
plied with gas and water, is the most advanced place in the 
island. In 1875 the total value of exports was ;66oi,oo3, of 
which 1(361,709 were coffee, and 1(229^550 sugar and molasses. 
Estimated pop. (1875) 20,00a 

Uaybole', u town of Scotland, in Ayrshire, 9 miles S.'W. of 
Ayr by rail. It is hemmed in from sight of the sea by a range 
of low bills, and its chief object of interest is the old castle, an 
ancient residence of the Earls of Cassillis. Here John Knox dis¬ 
puted with (^entin Kennedy, head of the neighbouring Abbey 
of Crossraguri, the remains of which are very sinking, and attract 
great nuniftrs of visitors. The chief industries of M. are the 
manufacture of shoes and of agricultural implements. There 
were (September 1877) five large shoe factories, which turned 
out annually about 400,000 pairs of shoes, representing a value 
of nearly £yo,ce 30 . Pop. (1871) 3797. 

SEayenoe', the French name of UoizuB (q. v.). 

Ksyenne’, a department of France, part of Old Anjou and 
Maine, is bounded N. by Manchi and Ome, S. by Maine-et- 
Loire, W. by llle-et-Villaine, end E. by .Sarfhe, Area, 1996 
sq. miles j pop. (187a) 350,637. It it traversed from N. to S. 
by the river M. (Lat Medstana\ an affluent of the Lolre^ and 
bomded la the W. by the Collines-dn-Maine^ teaching a height 
td 339 metres. The soil is fertile but poorly cultivated, and 
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the chief crops are barley, oats, and buckwheat, amounting in 
annual value to 35,000,000 francs. Cider is produced to the 
extent yearly of 240,000 hectolitres. M. also yields much iron, 
coal, marble, and slate, and the principal manufactures are 
linens, cottons, hemp, paper, leather, and iron wares. Laval is 
the capital. M. is crossed finm E. to W. by tiie Paris k Brest 
Railway. 

Mayenne, a town of France, in the department of the same 
name, on the right bank of the M., 20 miles N.E. of Laval hq 
rail. It manufactures calicoes, linens, leather, oil, &c., and is 
an important market for cattle. On a rocky height over the 
river stands an old castle of the Dukes of Mayenne. Pop. 
(1872) 8227. 

May'fly. See Ephemera. 

MaynooW College, an Irish Roman Catholic seminary at 
Maynooth (Ir. Gael. Magh-Nuadhat, i.e., ‘ The Plain of Nuat, a 
king of Leinster’) or Laraghbryan, a village in the county of Kil¬ 
dare, 13 miles N.W. of Dublin by rail. It was founded (1795) by 
an Act of the Irish Parliament to supply the void created by the 
suppression, at the time of the Revolution, of the Irish colleges 
in France, and its original endowment, consisting of a yearly 
grant of ;(8928, was increased in June 1845 to ;^26,ooo annually, 
with a special grant of ;(30,ooo for the enlargement of the build¬ 
ings. By the Irish Church Act (July 26, 1869), the Maynooth 
Grant ceased after January i, 1871, being with the kegium 
commuted for ;(i ,100,000. The buildings consist of an old 
and a new quadrangle, the latter of which, designed by Pugin, 
contains the refectory, a library of 12,000 volumes, lecture- 
rooms, &c. The governing body is composed of eleven clerical 
and seven lay members; and the foundation of a president, 
vice-president, four deans, a bursar, twelve professors, and a 
librarian. In 1871 the number of students was 475. 

Uay'o (Ir. Gael Magh-ES, ‘The Plain of the Yews,' to 
which St. Colman retired, and from which the county took its 
name), a maritime county of Ireland, in the province of Con¬ 
naught, is bounded E. by Sligo and Roscommon, S. by Galway, 
and W. and N. by the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 2137 sq. miles; 
pop. (1871) 246,030, The coast-line is deeply indented by Clew 
Bay (q. v.), Blacksod Bay, Broad Haven, and Kdlala Bay, and 
is fringed by Clare, Achil (q. v.), and other islands; while the 
Mallet promontory, 15 miles in length, is only connected with 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus 5 miles long. I'he western 
half of M. contains thirteen summits exceeding 2000 feet of alti¬ 
tude, Mulrea, the highest, rising 2683 feet; the eastern is more 
level, with numerous bogs and lakes—Lough Conn (q. v.) and 
portions of Loughs Mask and Corrib (q. v.). In 1876, 181,679 
acres were under crop, 522,781 in pasture, 10,119 of plantation, 
and 603,202 waste, bog, water, Ac. There were 17,411 horses, 
19,259 asses, 173.596 cattle, 277,225 sheep, and 57,215 pigs. 
Agriculture, fishing, brewing, and distilling, are the chief in¬ 
dustries, the linen manufacture having greatly declined. Marble, 
slate, potter's clay, and manganese are found in abundance. M. 
returns two members to Parliament, is traversed by the Great 
Northern and Western Railway, and the chief towns are Castle¬ 
bar (the capital), Ballina, and Westport. Among the antimnties 
of the county are five round towers, and the ruins of six Mbqrs 
and ten castles. 

Mayo, Richard Southwell Bonrke, Sixth Earl 
was bom at Dublin in 1822. He was brought iw at hmne, and 
first entered Parliament in 1847 os member for County Kildare, 
but afterwards represented Cockermouth. He was three times 
Chief Secretary of Ireland under a Conservative ministry; in 
one of these terms of office he had to deal with the Fenian con¬ 
spiracy, and was the member of the Cabinet most directly 
concerned in opposing Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions mintt 
the Irish Church. In 186S he received the post of udian 
Viceroy. By his capacity for work and strong personal dwr- 
acter, he endeared himself both to the European and native 
world. He adopted a firm, but not meddlesome, foreign 
policy; reformed the finances, and changed the chronic deficit 
for a surplus; while he favoured many well-advis^ sebemes 
of internal improvement No great historical event morlu 
his government, but all India mourned when he sras struck 
down by the hand of a Mohammedan assassin 8th Fehtoaiy 
1873, while he was visiting the penal settlement ef FmtiMair, 
in the Andaman Islands. There was no political or rp^^a 
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animvM in the crime. His body was brought home to be buried 
in Ireland with a public inneral, and a pension was settled 
upon his widow. In his young ^ya he imhlished a book on 
hu travels in Russia, St. Petersburg and Moscow (Lond. 1846). 
His son, the present Earl of an officer in the Grenadier 
Guards, has written Sport in Aby/sinia (1876). See A JJ/e of the 
Earl of M,, by W. W. Hunter (2d ed. Lond. 1876). 

XCaT'or (Lat. major), the title in England and Ireland of the 
chief magistrate of a Corporation (q. v.). It answers to the Old 
Eag. portreeve axA the Scotch Frowst (q.v.), and was introduced 
by the Normans in the reign of Henry 1 . from France, where the 
mayors of the palace had risen to almost absolute power under the 
fainJant Mcrwings, and where a moire is still at the head of each 
commune. The first M. ofI.ondon was Henry Fitz-AlwynfllSq), 
and to his successor in 1354 Edward 111 . granted the prefix 
Lord, which was also bestowed on the M. of Dublin by Charles 
II. in 1665. The election of mayors takes place on November 
qth; their office is tenable for a year, but they may be re-elected. 
The Lord Mayor of London receives ;^8ooo per annum, with the 
use of the Mansion House, carriages, &c. ; but the glories of his 
office have been greatly curtailed since the days of Pickard and 
Whittington. The French, however, stilt retain all their old 
belief in his despotic powers, as was shown on the occasion of 
the visit of the Right lion. David Stone to Paris, for the o^iening 
'of the Grand Opera (January $, 1875). 

mayor's Court of London, Procedure Act. Under 
this Act (1857), if either party to any cause in which the value 
in dispute exceeds ;^2o, is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
court in point of law, or upon the admission or rejection of evi¬ 
dence, he may appeal to one of the superior courts. Notice of 
intention to appeal must be given to the opposite party, or to 
his attorney, within two days of the date of judgment, and 
security for the costs of the appeal must be given and approved 
of by the registrar of the court. 

Hayott'a, one of the Comoro Islands (q. v.), in the Mozam¬ 
bique Channel. It is 21 miles long and 7 broad, and is en¬ 
circled by dangerous reefs which extend several miles from 
the land. M. is mountainous, and traces of volcanic action are 
everywhere abundant. The soil is fertile, and a consideiable 
qiianti'y of sugar is exported. In 1843 the French took posses¬ 
sion c.f M., and on the small outlying islet of Zaudzi they have 
erected a fort, which is garrisoned by too men. The chief value 
of M. to France is as a harbour of refuge for her ships. Pop. 
12,000, most of whom are Arabs or Sakalavas from Madagas¬ 
car, who fled thence from the Ilovas. See Mauagascak. 

maz'amet, a town in the S. of France, department of Tarn, 
at the foot of the Montagnes Noircs, and on the Annette, 33 
miles S.S.E. of Albi by rail. It has considerable manufactures 
of woollens, which, with linen.s and hydraulic limestone, it pro¬ 
duces annually to the value of;^720,ooo. Pop. (1872) 10,500. 

mazanderan', a province in the N. of Persia, is bounded 
N. by the Caspian, S. by Irak-Ajemi, from which it is parted 
by the Elbruz Mountains, E. by Astrabad, and W. by Ghilan. 
It is 200 miles long from E. to W., with an average breadth of 
60 miles. Marshy, jungly plains, in some places 30 miles broad, 
skirt the Caspian, and in the S. the Elbraz sends out bold, 
densely wooded spurs, traversed in all directions by wild, roman¬ 
tic glens, and behind which tower the peaks and masses of the 
main range in rocky, naked grandeur, snow-spotted even in 
September. M. is watered by some fifty small streams, all well 
stocked with fish. Among the animals are the tiger, panther; 
.bear, wolf, deer, and wild boar, while pheasants, woodcocks, 
and wild ducks abound all over the province. _ The climate, 
though not so damp as Ghilan, is one of capricious extremes. 
The products are rice, sugar, cotton, mulberry, and a vast variety 
of excellent fruits. Firdusi calls M. the ‘land of roses.’ On 
the coast the fisheries of sturgeon, carp, and salmon furnish the 
chief supply of caviare to the Russian market. The trade is 
principally with Russia through the port of Baku. The capital 
IS Sari. Ihe inhabitants, the most warlike of the Persians, fur¬ 
nish to the state about 12,000 foot soldiers. Besides Persian, a 
Turkish dialect is spoken by the peasantry, 

SEoz'artn, J*ales, orOialio BCozari'iUj a great French poli¬ 
tician, was Iwm either at Rome or at Piscina, 14th July 1602. 
His &mily was ptobaUf SidUan. Educated at Rome and Alcala, 
he at first hod a null command in ^e army of Pope Urban 


VIII., and afterwards distinmiished himself in the diplomatie 
negotiations which followed the Mantu Succession War (162^ 
30}. Through the favour of the Barberini family, the recom¬ 
mendations of Richelieu, and the high connections by marriage 
which his family made at Rome, he was appointed Nuncio 
Extraordinary at the Court of France, with instructions to de¬ 
mand restitution of the Duke of Lorraine’s rights. Suspected 
of not serving Spanish interests properly, he was recalled. 
In 1640 he obtained the cardinal’s hat, although he was never 
ordained a priest, and openly entered the diplomatic service of 
Richelieu, who in his dying letter bequeathed to him the task 
of securing the glory of France by a general peace (1642). M.’s 
first acts were merciful: the restoration to favour of D’Orleans, 
Bassompierre, Vitry, Venddme, and the liberation of many state 
prisoners. On the death of Louis XIII. (1643), his graceful 
and insinuating manners rendered the regency of Anne of Austi ia 
purely nomind, and for eighteen years, with a short interval, he 
reigned supreme in France. The popularity of the victories of 
D’Enghicn and Turenne enabled him earily to suppress the con¬ 
spiracy of the Importants, of whom Beaufort was the chief, and to 
disregard the enmity of Innocent X. Anxious to add Elsass and 
the Low Countries to France, he proposed the marriage of Louis 
XIV. to Maria Theresa, the Infanta of Spain. Elsass was prac¬ 
tically gained by the Treaties of We«tphalia and Munster (164S), 
both to a large extent the work of M. In the meantime he had 
been living in a magnificent style. He had built the Palais M., 
and had introduced the Italian opera to France. M., however, 
had not the administrative abilities of Richelieu. The great 
cost of Government was aggravated by the permitted corruption 
and oppression of the collectors. The local Parliaments revived 
the question of ‘ la paulette,’ and the first war of the Fronde (q. v.) 
began. In the period from 1649-52 more than 4000 satirical 
writings against M. issued from the French press. For two 
years he was kept in disgrace and exile by the Parliamentary 
patty, whom he used to call the Cromwells and Fairfaxes. Not 
his least injury was the sale in fragments of his splendid library. 
The Pacification of Bordeaux (August 1653) saw him back 
again at the head of affairs. He pushed on succe.ssfully the war 
against Si>ain, concluded with Lockhart, Cromwell's nephew, a 
treaty of commerce and of alliance with England; on the election 
of Leo^iold I. arranged the League of the Rliine, so advan¬ 
tageous to France; and finally, by the Peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659), be secured the Infanta and completed the humiliation of- 
both branches of the House of Austria. From this time until 
his death at Vincennes, 9th March 1661, M. was supreme in 
appearance as well as in reality. He abandoned his romantic 
relations with the Queen-mother, but he pushed his nieces 
Martinozzi and Mancini into brilliant marriages. M. was not a 
great statesman or patriot. He neglected the permanent 
interests of France. But he was strongly attached to the coun¬ 
try of his adoption, whose welfare, indeed, he had identified 
with his own success in the crafty game of foreign politics which 
occupied his life. In home politics he worked by bribery and 
the grossest flattery, and he systematically enriched himself at 
the expense of the nation. More humane and more selfish 
than Richelieu, he had none of that siat'esman’s profound views 
of the future. There are three collections of M.’s letters (1693, 
1710, and 1836); a life by Aubdry (1751); an endless number of 
contemporary memoirs, and many studies in the history of the 
period, such as V. Jm Jmrusse de M., Sec. In 1872 

M. didruel commenced the publication of the whole of M.'s 
Corresfondettce. 

DSAzatlaja', a port of Mexico, state of Sinaloa, at the entrance 
of a river of the same name into the Gulf of California, Its 
harbour is exposed to S.W. winds, its drinking water poor, and 
its climate hot (daring August reaching to 105* in the shade), but 
not unhealthy. M. is important for its exports of mining pro¬ 
duce, especially of silver. In 1873 the value of exports was 
$2,797.3oSi of which $2,435,450 was in gold and silver bullion ; 
that of the imports $1,276,000. There entered and cleared the 
port 53 steamers and 26 sailing vessels of 117,493 fo"*- Pop- 
(1870) 12,706. 

BEazepp'o, Jan (Rnssian Ivaa Btepanoviteh K.) Het¬ 
man (q. V.) of the Cossacks, was bom in 1645 (another account 
gives 1622) of a good family in Podolia on Little Russia. He 
was for a time page to Jan Kazimierz, king of Poland, but a 
Polish noble nam^ Falibewski having canght him in an in- 
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trigue with his wife, bound him, lying nuked on hit back, to his 
own horse, whidt was then driven wild. ^ The horse bore him 
to hit horned In 1663 he left this for the' Ukraine, where his 
feats of strength and daring pleased the people, and his superior 
intelligence soon made him the secretary and i^jutant of the 
Hetman Snmoilovitch, whom in 1687 he supplanted and sue* 
ceeded. Peter the Great made him Prince of the Ukraine. M. 
plotted with Karl XII. of Sweden to bring the Ukraine under 
Poland, and openly joined him for that end in 1708. After 
the battle of Pultava (1709) he shared the ill-fortune of Karl, 
whom he accompanied to Bender, where he died in 1710. M. 
is the subject of two pictures by Horace Veinet, and the hero 
of one of Byron’s poems, a romance by Bulgarin, and a drama 
1 ^ Gottschall. 

Masmrlca, a Polish dance in triple time, popular now In 
Germany and England. It has also been worked out into an 
independent instrumental form, notably by Chopin. 

XKazza'ra, a seaport on the W. coast of Sicily, province of 
Trapani, at the mouth of the Mazarus, 10 miles S.S.E. of Mar¬ 
sala by rail. It is surrounded by quadrangular walls, 3^ feet 
high, and has a ruined castle, of dale 1072, and a cathedral of 
the nth c., containing three fine old sarcophagi. M. is the 
residence of a bishop, who has a revenue of 200,000 francs. 
Some 600 vessels, mostly small, enter the port yearly. Pop, 
(1874) 12,155. Originally a colony of the Selinuntians, it was 
destroyed by Hannibal Cisco, B.C. 409, In 807 a.d. the Arabs 
landed at Ras-el-Bei&t (Punta di CraniMa) a little to the S. 

Mazzari'no, a town of Sicily, province of Caltanisetta, 10 
miles S. W. of Piazza. It has several fine churches, the palace 
of the Branciforte, a theatre, &c. Hear it is the romantically 
situated castle of Grassuliato. Pop. (1874) 11,951. 

S[azzi'n.i,Giuzepp'e, the apostle and creator of Italian unity, 
was bom z8ih Tune i%5, at Genoa, where his father was a physi¬ 
cian. When the Piedmontese insurrection of 1821 broke down, 
he was already thinking of his country’s future. He first tried 
to form a literary nationalist party, distinct from the conservative 
classicists and the moderate romantic school He then perceived 
the necessity for direct action, and joined the Carbonari, whom, 
however, he describes as Macchiavellian, materialist, and relying 
on the French initiative. Having himself suffered imprison¬ 
ment, he aspired to point out the true way of revolution. In 
1831-32, he organised ‘ la Giovine Italia ’ (' Young Italy ’), from 
Marseille; in 1834, the Savoy Expedition ; in 1835, along with 
the Polish refugees, the ‘ Association of Young Europe.’ After 
expulsion successively from Italy, France, and Switzerland, he 
came in 1837 to England, where be remained constantly ‘ con¬ 
spiring’ till 1848. In February 1849 he was elected a member 
of the Tuscan Provisional Government, and, on 29lh March 
1849, one of the Triumvirs of Home. Compelled by the French 
occupation to return to Englanc he was nevertheless the soul 
of the risings in Milan and Piedmont of 1853 and 1857, and of 
the Sicilian Expedition of i860. He died in lonely and unsus¬ 
pected privacy at Pis^ iith March 1871. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment, to whom his idealistic republicanism was a permanent 
embmassment, found it possible when he passed away to express 
its sense of his noble service to the nation by honouring his 
lemains with a public funeral 

The principle of M.’s life are well stated in the statutes 
of La Giovine Italia (vol I of his collected works, 1864-70, 
Lond.), and in his writings in the journal of that society; 
and Iris political mission is described in his famous 
letter to Carlo Alberto, the quondam Carbonaro, when he 
ascended tbi throne of Piedmont in 1831. M. proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the people, which he based not on the i8th c. 
conception of liberty or rights, but on that of positive religious 
duty. He also asserted the uni^ of the Italian people, and 
foretold their great destiny, not only in elevating themselves, but 
in contributing to the dvUlaation of Europe. Hence, every 
attempt at resurrection must aim, not at munidpal or local, but 
at national independence. To educate the whole people in the 
knowledge of their future and in the necessity of their acting for 
. themselves against Austria and the Bourbon Houses, and even 
■gainst partiM monarchy on moderate principles, was the object 
oTM.’s literary existence. He even drew up rules for the con¬ 
duct of guerula warfare. Among his leading books may be 
' meationea the AfooMata JPtpolart, uid his and 
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iieanism in Half. He also wrote on general subjects for the 
London press— t.g., his paper on Carlyle in the Watminttor 
Review. M. was the object of passionate affection, not only to 
his Italian feUow-workers, but also to politicians of the advanced 
school all over Europe. Still more may be said with truth. 
Every lover of freedoni, progress, and purity profoundly honourc-d 
one in whose character the tenderest humanity was combined 
with the most devoted patriotism ; who adorned a great political 
creed with the blended virtues of the martyr and the saint See 
a Memoir by E. A. V. (Loud. 1S75). 

Mead, or Metheglm (Ir. Gael Meadth, Sansk. Madhu, 

* honey’), a spirituous liquor prepared by the fermentation of 
honey. Among Celtic races in early times the liquor occupied 
a prominent place, and the term honey-moon is said to have 
originated from the ancient Teutonic custom of using the beverage 
freely for thirty days after marriage. 

Uead'ow Grass, as the book-name of a genus, is restricted 
to Poa (Gr. ‘ fodder ’), two species of which, namely, P. pralensit 
and P. trknalis —the smooth-stalked and the rough-stalked M. 
G.—are valuable constituents of meadow herbage; they may be 
distinguished by the first having a creeping root stock. Even 
after the separation from the genus of Clyceria, &c. (see Manna 
Grass), it numbers about 100 known species, chiefly spread 
through cold and temperate regions of the world, from the sea 
level to very great altitudes. One species named P. annua 
may be said to be cosmopolit.m. As far as Britain is con¬ 
cerned, it is the commonest plant of the flora, being found in alt 
waste places where a plant can grow, t-ven in the busy streets of 
London, and rising to 3200 feet in the Highlands. The Alpine 
species of the genus are botanically very interesting. P. Abyssi. 
niea, the teff of Abyssinia, has a grain that is made into bread of 
an agreeable acidulous taste. Several species are valuable as 
forming a good pasturage in moist saline soils, such as coast 
marshes, and P. maritima, besides this quality, helps by its 
creeping roots to bind the loose soil 

Meadow Safiirozt. See Colchicum. 

Meal (Ger. mehl, Goth, malan, ‘ to grind ’), is the coarsely 
ground or large-grained flour of any of the cereal seeds, or of 
other farinaceous products employed as food. P'rom the impor¬ 
tant position the substance holds in human dietary, the term M. 
has come to indicate the entire fare of civilis^ man, whose 
periodical diets are called meals. 

Meal Worm, the larva or grub of a beetle, the Tenehrio 
molitor, which lives among com, meal, flour, and like 
substances. It is also fre¬ 
quently found among ship- 
biscuits which have been 
packed in casks. The M. 

Sv. is about an inch long. 

The body is smooth and 
glossy, and of cylindrical 
shape. The body of the 
perfect beetle is long and 
ovate, the legs are slender, 
and the tibire or shins are 
spurred. An allied species 
is T. tbseurus, which is said 
to have been imported into 
England in American flour. 

Meal Worms are kept by bird-dealers, and sold as (bod for cana¬ 
rd and other caged birds. 

Mealy Bug”, the name given to the Ceecut adanUum, a 
^cies of Coeeuiee or Hemipterous insects, and a near ally of the 
Cochineal insect (q. v.) (6*. cacti). It is found in hothouses, 
and feeds on pine apples and other fruits. Its colour is red, and 
the body is covered with a powder or dust, the presence of which 
has given origin to the name. 

Mean, in Mathematics, is the name given to ■' number, 
which is intermediate in value to two given numbers, end which 
is obtained from these numbers according to a ttrtaiii rule. U 
three numbers are in arithmetical progression, the centre one is' 
the arithmetic M. of the other two; u they are in ippmetrioal 
progression, t^ centre one is the geometric SL ; and th^ are 
111 mumonical progression, the centre one is t^ hewnwiic M, 
M when used alone^ always signifies the arithmetic M 
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XCeanu. See Kjkca&dinbshire. 

XEea'alM (known also as Rubeola and Morbilli), is an erup¬ 
tive fever of the exanthematous group of xymotic diseases, most 
ptobablf depending upon the development, within the body, of 
a specific cmtagium vivum. The origin of M. is unknown, and 
the specific contagium has never been known to be spontaneously 
developed, but has always been communicated directly or in¬ 
directly from the diseased to the healthy subject. The most 
rominent symptoms of M. are lassitude and shivering, followed 
y heat of skin, rapid pulse, thirst, and general febrile qrmptoms, 
resembling those of catarrh, or severe cold in the head. There 
is usually an aflTection of the bronchial mucous membrane, inani- 
fested by slight sore throat, dry cough, and a sensation of tight¬ 
ness of the chest, and on the fourth day of the febrile symptoms 
the characteristic rash appears. The rash never appears until 
a week after infection ; it is often deferred until a fortnight; 
but the usual interval is ten or twelve days. M. has been 
inoculated, and then the interval between inoculation and the 
appearance of the rash was seven d.iys. The initial processes 
of the disease occupy six days, of which the last four constitute 
the well-known catarrhal stage; so that there are but three days 
of incubation, even if we include the initial fever which ter¬ 
minates the incubation stage. Tliis period of incubation is pro¬ 
longed for a day or two a hen the disease is taken by infection. 
The longest interval between exposure to infection and the 
apjiearance of the rash is eighteen d.iys. On the third or fourth 
day of the primary fever the first crop of the eruption appears 
on the face, neck, and upper extremities, consisting of minute 
red papulse, which coalesce into crescentic patches. On the 
following day the second crop covers the trunk ; and, on the 
third day, another crop appears on the lower extremities. On 
the fourth day, the eruption begins to decline on tlie face; on 
the fifth, on the trunk ; on the sixth, on the lower extremities, 
and then terminates by resolution and a furfuraceous desquama¬ 
tion of the cuticle generally. The febrile symptoms attain 
their maximum intensity aliout the fifth day; and, after con¬ 
tinuing aliout twenty-four hours, rapidly decline, the norrnal 
tenipeiature being reached on the second day from the begin¬ 
ning of the effervesence. In very severe cases the decrease in 
temperature may be prolonged. Two varieties of M. are des¬ 
cribed, viz., Morbilli miliores, and Morbilli ^raviores, the main 
characteristic ol the latter form being that the eruption becomes 
suddenly black, or of a dark purple with a mixture of yellow. 
M. may be distinguished as follows from Scarlet Fever or 
Scarlatina (q. v.). In M. the rash appears from ten to twelve 
days after exposure ; in scarlatina, from two to ten. In M. it 
appears generally on the fourth day of the fever; in scarlatina, 
on the second. In M. the rash resembles flea-bites, is of a 
piftkish red or raspberry hue, coalescing in crescentic patches, 
and extending in successive crops ; in scailatina, the patches are 
large, universally diffused, and of a bright scarlet colour. _ In 
M. coryza is a prominent symptom, and the tonsils are but little 
affected; while in scarlatina, coryza is seldom present, and the 
tonsils are almost always greatly enlarged. In M. the fever 
subsides on the disappearance of the eruption, but in scarlatina 
it may continue for weeks, or until the sore throat has healed. 
In M. the tertiary symptoms are inflammation of the lungs or 
pleura, but in scarlatina they are more usually inflammation of 
the joints and serous membranes ; affections of the kidneys and 
dropsy. 

The average mortality of M. is I in 15, and the chief danger 
arises from bronchial and pulmonary inflammation. No anti¬ 
dote to the poison of M. is known, and the rule is to interfere as 
little as possible so long as the disease is pursuing its normal 
coarse, and to moderate and subdue dangerous symptoms. The 
patient sho^d be carefully protected from cold for a week or 
two after desquamation has taken place, and the hot or vapour 
bath should be frequently used. Anointing the body with gly¬ 
cerine and carbolic acid, or peroxide of hydrogen, will serve the 

' purpose of imprisoning and destroying the specific contagium .of 
the disease; but complete disinfection under skilled supervision 
vriU be necessary before the disease germs can be eradicated. 

• Uesufun, in Music. See Tiux. 

Keatli (Ir. Gael. Midht), a county of Ireland, province 
of Leinster, is bounded N.' by Monaghan and Cavan, S. by 
KildsM and King’s County, w. by Westmeath, and E. 1 ^ 


Dublin, Louth, and the Irish Sea. Area, 579 > 86 i statute 
acres; pop. (1871} 95,558. It has a coast-line of onlv 8 miles, 
and is watered by the Boyne, and its affluent the Blackwater. 
Fart of the £. margin ;of the great Irish limestone plain, 
it has a loamy soil of great fertility, yielding good crops 
of oats, barley, wheat, beans, and pease, potatoes, turnips, man- 
gold-wurzel, &c. In 1876 there were 140,714 acres under 
crops, 395,439 in grass, 10,568 in plantation, and 31,184 in 
bog, waste, and water. M. has (1876) 15,205 horses, 170,349 
cattle, 217,069 sheep, and 17,085 pigs. The towns are Trim 
(the county town, pop. 2058), Cavan, Kells, and the S. port of 
Drogheda. M. returns two members to Parliament Anciently 
part of an Irish kingdom of the same name, it was overrun by 
the Danes in the 9th c., taken by Strongbow about 1171, and 
granted by Henry II. to Hugh de Lacy. The ancient royal 
seat was the famous Temor or 'Tara of the kings.' Among 
the antiquities in which M. is singularly rich, the chief are the 
great rath at Tara, and the round towers at Kells and Donagh- 
more. It has also the ruins of some twelve castles and seventeen 
ecclesiastical buildings. 

Meaux, a town of France, department of Seine-et-Mame, on 
the river Marne and the Ourcq canal, 28 miles E.N.E. of Paris 
by rail. M. is a well-built town, with fine promenades, and has 
a Gothic cathedral, dating from the I2th c., and containing the 
grave of liossuet (q. v.), who was bishop of M. It is the centie 
of an extensive trade with Paris in corn, frontages de Brie (3-4 
million francs yearly), and other provisions. The chief industries 
are copper-founding, distilling, cotton-spinning, and the manu¬ 
facture of flour, pickles, beer, and agricultural instruments. M. 
is the Roman Jatittum, chief town of the Meldi, and has been a 
bishop’s see from 375. Pop. (1872) 9528. 

BEecc'a, a town of Arabia, capital of the Turkish vilayet of 
Ilcdjas, stands in a narrow, sandy valley watered by the Wadi- 
el-Tarafeyn, 249 miles S. of Medina, and 60 £. of the seaport 
of Jeddah (q. v.). With unpaved, sandy streets, M. is yet better 
built, and presents more of a European aspect, than most Eastern 
cities; its houses being of stone, three-storietl, and with numerous 
windows looking on the streets. Tlie only open space contains 
the chief mosque—the Beitullah (' house of God ’), or El-IIaram 
(‘the inviolate’)—inclosing the Kaaba (q. v.), and with nine¬ 
teen gates and seven lofty minarets. There are no khans, no 
bazaars, only a few residences of the sherif and other magistrates, 
and a castle, on the eastern side of the valley, commanding the 
town, but itself commanded from the surrounding heights. The 
manufacture of rosaries is the sole industry of the inhabitants, 
who subsist by the entertainment of pilgrims, all Moh-ammedans 
being bound to visit K, at least once in their lives. In the Jiajj 
(‘pilgrimage’) of 1875, the number of pilgrims was reckoned at 
140,000, of whom 40,000 came by sc^ the remainder by cara¬ 
vans across the continent. To the falling off of pilgrims is due 
the decrease in the pop. of M.—from 100,000 to 45,000, accord¬ 
ing to Burton. Tlte history of M. (the Maeoraia of Ptolemy) 
begins with Mohammed (q. v.), who was bom there ( 57 *). and 
whose successors the califs retained it in their power until the 
fall of Bagdad (123S). Later the sultans of Turkey assumed the 
title ‘ Protector of the holy cities M. and Medina,’ and nomi¬ 
nated the grand sherifs. It fell into the hands of the Wahabis 
(q. V.) in 1803, was held by the Egyptiaii pashas (1S1S-41), and 
reverted to Turkey, along with Hedjas, in 1867- See Burton, 
FHlgrimage to El Medinak and Meccah (Lond. 1856); and H. 
von Maltzan, Metne Walljahrt nach Mekka (Leips. 1863). 

DIecbaxt'iCB is strictly that branch of applied mathematics 
which treats of the action of machines. In this sense it was 
understood by Newton, but since his time the* 1 term has been 
very generally applied so as to cm’orace the whole range of 
mathematical physics or dynamics. Now, however, there is a 
tendency to restrict M. to its first signification. 'The simple 
machines, such as the lever, wedge, inclined plane, &c., were 
known in their applications to the ancients; but the first attempt 
to explain the principles of their action, and so establish the 
science of M., seems to have been made by Archimedes in his 
treatise De Mquiponderaniibm, The publication of Galileo’s 
Della Seimta Mechanica (1592), in which the lever, inclined 
plane, and screw are fully explained, gave the science a powerful 
impulse; and after this the progress of M. is lost sight of in the 
progress of the much wider and embracing science of Dynamics 
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(q. T.). Machinery bears to M. the same poution which Kii>e< 
matics (q. t.) does to dynamics, and is therefore a special part 
of kinematics just as M. is a special branch of dynamics. (See 
Machines.) Most of the h^lish text-books upon M. really 
treat of dynamics—the name which formerly meant what M. 
here means, being Applied M. The most complete book on the 
subject is Rankine's Applied M. 

Hechlin (Ger. Meeheln, Fr. MaUnet), a ci^of Belgium, pro¬ 
vince of Antwerp, on the Dyle, a navigable affluent of the 
Scheldt, 15 miles S.E. of Antwerp, and 15 N.E. of Brussels by 
nil. It Is the seat of the cardinal-archbishop, primate of Bel¬ 
gium, and has a cathedral of St Romuald, founded in the 12th c., 
covering an area of 2 acres, and surmounted by an incomplete 
tower 345 feet high ; the archiepiscopal palace, a grand modern 
edifice ; the churches of St. John and Our l-ady, enriched with 
pictures by Rubens; the town-hall, called the Beyard, built in 
the 15th & ; and a monument to Margaret of Austria (1849). 
One of the ^at industrial centres of Europe in the 14th c., 
M. has now lost all its commercial importance, retaining only 
tome of the manufacture of * M. lace * for which it has been 
long &mous. Pop. (*875) 39,377. 

Meoklenborg*, the name of two grand-duchies to the N. 
of Prussia, forming states of the German Empire.—(i) HL- 
Bohwerm, by far the larger of the two, is bounded N. by the 
Baltic, S. by Brandenbuig and Hanover, from which it is partly 
separated by the Elbe, £. by Pomerania and M.-Streht:^ and 
W. by Lauenburg and Ratzeburg. Area, 5135 sq. miles; pop. 
(> 87 S) S 53 . 734 - Forming i rart of the N. German plain, and 
’ watered by the Warnow and Recknitz, it is to the extent of 70 
per cent, arable, 11 forest land, and 9 pasture, the E. half being 
especially productive of rye, wheat, flax, and tobacco. Along 
the shores of the Baltic the soil is partly sandy, partly marshy, 
while inland the country is dotted with numerous lakes, of 
which the largest are MUrilz and Schwerin. There is much 
.^rearing of cattle and horses (the latter being of superior value), 
and extensive industries in fishing and shipbuilding. In 1868 
M.-S. joined the Zollvercin, and in 1875 had a merchant service 
of 426 vessels (113,656 tons). Schwerin is the capital, and 
the ports are Rostock and Wismor. Emigration is diminishing 
the population (1849-64 by 93,000 men). Some of the noble 
families trace their descent from the Wendish invaders, who 
conquered the land about the time of the movement southwards 
of the Germanic peoples. The Grand-ducal‘house is the only 
reigning Slavic family in Europe, and in their full title the 
rand-dukes style themselves ' Princes of the Wends.' The two 
uchies hold diets of their ‘estates’ in common (since 1755), 
meeting once a year at Malchin and Sternberg alternately. 
The memliership consists of 622 proprietors of Rittcr- 
gUter ('Knights’ estates’), of whom about one-fourth only 
exercise their privilege^ and 40 delegates of towns. The 
great bulk of the pop., including th ’' entire peasant class, are 
without any political rights. In 18 6-77 the ordinary budget 
was ;(io 2,4S8, and the public debt, Ai,573,345, more than 
half of which was raised for the construction of railways, llie 
army of the two duchies belongs to the 17th division and the 
9th army corps, and comprises two regiments of infantry and 
two of dragoons, one battalion of jagers, and four batteries of 
artillery. The bulk of the inhabitants are Lutherans, there 
being only 1195 Roman Catholics and 3065 Jews. M.-.Schwerin 
has two votes in the Federal Council of tlie Empire, and six 

representatives in the diet_(2) M.-StreUtE consists of two 

separate parts, the duchy proper on the E. side of M.-Schwerin 
(area 940 sq. miles; pini. 79 > 33 o) mid the principality of Ratze- 
burg, lying bq^ween M.-Schwerin on the E., and Lauenburg 
and Lubeck on the W., and touching the Trave, an inlet of the 
Baltic. Total area II31 sq. miles; pop. (1874) 95,673. The 
country and products are the same as those of the larger duchy, 
with which it has a joint representative chamber. The chief 
town is New-Strelitz. 

ifiehry. —The territory was originally inhabited by Germanic 
tribes, and later by Wendish Slavs of the Obotrite stock, who 
srere subdued and Christianised about 1160 b^ Heinrich, 
Ouke of Saxony. Tlie country was named Mikilinbmg, firom 
,tli« scat (still a village near Wismar) of the Slavic prince 
HiU^ who STO slain by Heinrich, but whose grandson, 
Meiaiuu Borwin, having married Heinrich's daughter, eagerly 
Mt Utaself to Germanise the country. M. was made a | 
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duchy of the empire in 1348s and divided into the two lines of 
M.-Schweritt and M.-Gfistrow in 1611. Adolf Friedrich I., of 
the former line, and Johann Albrecht of the latter, were , pro¬ 
scribed (1627) on account of their alliance with Christian Iv. of 
Denmark, on behalf of the Protestant cause during the Thirty 
Years' War. Wallenstein held M. os a fief till 163a, when the 
banished dukes were restored by the help of Gustavns Adolphus. 
The many branches into which the ducal line subsequently split 
were reduced to the two still existing by the Imperial commis¬ 
sion of T701. See the histories of Liitzow (3 vols. 1827-35), 
Boll (2 vols. 1855-56), and Raabe (2d ed. 3 vols. Wism. 1863). . 

Bled'aL See Numismatics. 

Medall'ion (Fr. medaillon\ a bas-relief of a head or figure 
on a panel of a circular or oval shape. In numismatics the 
M. is the largest known Roman coin, in gold or silver, struck 
during the empire, either for circulation or to commemorate 
persons or events. 

Mede'a, the famous sorceress of Greek mythology, was a 
daughter of the Colchian King Aretes, and either the Oceanid 
Idyia or Hecate, daughter of Perses. When Jason came from 
Thessaly with the Argonauts (q. v.) to fetch the golden fleece, 
M., whose love lie had gained, lulled the watching dragon, and 
enabled him to seize the prize, after which they left Colchis 
together. At lolcos, to avenge the wrong done to Jason, she 
induced the daughters of I’elias to dismember their father’s body 
and boil it in a cauldron, assuring them that thereby they 
should renew his youth. After this M. and Jason fled to Argos, 
where the latter fell in love with the king’s daughter, Glauke, 
Imt M. contrived her death by a iioisoned robe. At last she 
killed her own children by Jason, and went to Athens, whence 
she was forced to flee for plotting against the life of Theseus, 
but proceeded to Aria, ever afterwards called Media. Her story 
was the subject of tragedies by Euripides, Seneca, Corneille, &c. 
For the interpretation of the myth of M. on the solar hypothesis, 
see Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan Aations. 

BCedell'in, capital of Antioquia, Cnlomiiia, S. America, in a 
beautiful and fertile valley of tlte Cordilleras, 5030 feet above 
the sea, has a large transit trade in gobl, silver, copper, lead, 
emeralds, &c. In 1875 the amount of gold and silver despatclied 
from M. amounted to 2,403,241 dollars, of which 1,768,368 
dollars went to England. A railway is projected from tlie river 
M.agdalcna to M., a distance of 133 miles. Pop. 13,70a 

Me'dia {mada — ‘ land ’ in the cuneiform inscriptions), a terri* 
tory of ancient Asia, bounded N. and N.E. I>y the Caspian, K. 
and S.E. by the desert of Iram, S. by Persia, W. by Assyria, 
and N.W. by Armenia. It was 550 miles long by 300 broad, 
had an area of about 150,000 sq. miles, and comprised the 
modern province of Irak-Ajami, with pans of Kurdistan, LuNs- 
tan, Azerbijan, and Chilan. Ecbatana (q. v.)' was the capital 
of this district. Its original inhabitants were Turanians, who 
were conquered at an eaily date by an Aryan race Rhe Modal 
of Gen. X. 2), entering from Bactria and Sogdiana. The dialect 
of tlicsc Medes was a cognate of Zend, their religion a simple 
form of Zoroastrianism. They seem to have been masters of 
Babylon (245^2234 B.C.), and afterwards to have warred with 
and been partially subdued by the Assyrians, the first mention 
of them in the cuneiform inscriptions occurring about 880 B.c, 
In the 7th c., on the fall of Assyria (q. v.), they founded, under 
Cyaxares, a mighty empire, embracing all Persia, Assyria, Ar¬ 
menia, and Cappadocia, with a total area of 600,000 sq. miles. 
But this monarchy was as short-lived as it was vast Cyaxares* 
successor, Astyages, was defeated and made prisoner by Cyrus 
(q. V.) in 558, and henceforth M. became, absorbed in Persia, 
in spite of two attempted revolts. See Kawlinson’g History of 
Herodotus (vol. i, pp. 401-422}, and Grote’s History tf Oreeee. 
(vol. iii. pp. 301-312). 

Media'tor is one who reconciles persons who are at vaiknoa. 
Among the Jews the recognised M. between God and the people 
was the priest; who made an ai-onemtai for them. This sacri¬ 
ficial language is applied in the New Testament to Christ who 
is the high-priest and M. of the New Covenant, and mal^ an 
Atonement (q. v.) for the people. In the Roman CathoUe 
Church the functions of a M. also belong to priests, who ,iIon« 
can administer the sacraments, offer sacnficea, and |^nt a^W 
tion, to saints (especially the Virgin Mary), oa account 
superabunduat merit, and to angels. 
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Ked'lflsl Depaii'xnent of the Army. The M. D. of the 
A ill next to the commissariat, the most important of the non* 
comimlmt lections of the army, the dutiet of its officers being 
the maintenance of the health of the troops, their efficient treat¬ 
ment dturing sickness, and the snigical treatment of the wounded 
in time of war. In the British army every battalion, when in 
the temperate zone, has a surgeon and an assistant-surgeon; 
and when in India or the tropics an assistant-surgeon is added. 
According to official documents, the anny has one surgeon for 
eveiT 202 men, while the civil population has only one for every 
. 1276 inhabitants. The M. D. of the A. is presided over by the 
director-general, who is a member of the War Office ; a deputy 
surgeon-general of the sanitary branch, a deputy surgeon-general 
of the statistical branch, a surgeon-general of the medical branch, 
four surgeons-major, and a senior clerk. The different grades 
are surgeon, surgeon-major, deputy surgeon-general, and sur¬ 
geon-general Candidates for admission to the service must Ire 
not under twenty-one nor above twenty-eight years of age ; a 
board of medical officers must determine as to physical fitness, 
and they must be registered practitioners, possessed of two 
diplomas or licences, one to practise medicine and the other 
surgery in Great Britain or Ireland. After passing a profes¬ 
sional examination by the examining board, they arc required to 
attend a course of practical instruction at the Army Medical 
'School at Netley on (1) hygiene, (2) clinical and military medi¬ 
cine, (3) clinical and military surgery, and (4) pathology of dis¬ 
eases and injuries incident to military service. After a satisfac¬ 
tory examination on these subjects the candidate is eligible for 
a commission as surgeon. By a Koyal Warrant, of 28tli Ajiril 
1876, respecting medical officers in the army, a complete revolu¬ 
tion has been effected, and a short-service system introduced. 
It provides, inter alia, as follows ;—On the completion of ten 
years' commissioned service, unless the surgeon be specially 
selected for further employment in the A. M. D.; or if he be 
unwilling to continue to serve therein, his services shall be dis¬ 
pensed with, and he shall be entitled to receive, in liqu of ail 
pension or retirement, pensions for wounds excepted, the sum 
of,-^1000. Every year the commandcr-in-chief, on the recom- 
menilatiun of the director-general of the A. M. D., may select, 
with the approval of the secretary of state, a number of surgeons, 
not exceeding six, who shall be retained in the service, and shall 
be promoted after twelve years’ service on full pay to the rank 
of surgeon-major. All promotion from the rank of surgeon- 
major to that of deputy surgeon-general shall be given fur ability 
and merit upon the selection of die commander-in-chief, with 
the approval of the secretary of state, and the grounds of such 
selection shall be stated in writing and recorded in the depart¬ 
ment The full pay per diem of a surgeon, on appointment, is 
13s. 8id.; and, after ten years’ service, 17s. 6d.; of surgeon- 
major, according to length of service, from jQl to £1, fs.; of 
deputy surgeon-general, from £\, los. to £1, 17s. ; and of 
surgeon-general, from £2 to £2, los. The non-effective pay 
of the above-named officers, is, respectively los.; from its. 
to £i} from £1, Is, to £1, 5s. 6a. ; and from £1, los. to 
£1, 17s. 6d. A medical officer retiring after full-pay service 
of twenty-five years and upwards may, if recommended for the 
same by the head of his department, receive a step of honorary 
rank, but without any consequent increase of pay. Medical 
officers shall have a right to retire on half-pay after twenty 
years’ service; medical -ifficers of the rank of surgeon-major, or 
surgeon, shall be placed on the retired list at the age of fifty- 
five, and all surgcons-general, and deputy surgcons-general, at 
the age of sixty years. Good-service pensions are awarded to 
the most meritorious officers, and six of the most meritorious 
officers of the A M. D. are selected as honorary physicians, and 
she as honorary surgeons to the Queen. 

Uedioal Department of the Navy. The M. D. of the 
N. is presided over by the director-general and the medical 
officer at the Admiralty. The various grades in the service are 
surgeon, staff-surgeon, fleet-surgeon, deputy inspector-gene¬ 
ral of hospitals and fleets, and inspector-general of hospitals 
and fleets. The regulations for obtaining a commission in the 
M. p. of the N. are similarto those for the army. After com¬ 
pleting three years' full-pay service, surgeons are allowed to be 
examined for the rank os staS'-surgeon, but no surgeon can be 
promoted to the rank of staff-surgeon until he shall have served 
five years, two of whidh must nave been in a sliip actually 


employed at sea. Promotion to the rank of fleet-surgeon 
is open to officers for distinguished or special service, although 
twenty years on full pay may not have been completed; such 
fleet-surgeons have 16s. a day half-pay. Pleet-suigeons rank 
with commanders, according to date of commission, and they 
are appointed to the flag-ships of commanders-in-chief on 
foreign service. The full pay ^r diem of a surgeon is, accor¬ 
ding to length of service, from i is, to 17s.; of a staflT-sutgeon, 
i8s. to £1, 2s.; of a fleet-surgeon, from j^i, 3$. to £1, los.; 
of a deputy iaspector-general of hospitals and fleets, £l, I Is. 
to £1, i8s. j of inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, from 
£2, 5s. to £2, los. The half-pay of the above-named officers 
respectively is from 6s. to I is., from I is. to 14s., from 16s. to 
l8s. 6d., from £1, is. to £1, Js., from £1, lls. to £1, l8s. 
Retirement is provided for, according to age and service, under 
special regulations. 

Medical Fracti'tioners. Qualified M. F. are entitled to 
be registered as such on payment of a fee of £2 in respect of 
qualifications obtained before January l, 1859, and of £$ in 
respect of qualifications obtained since that date. Every person 
possessing one or more of the following qualifications is entitled 
to be registered : Fellow, Member, Licentiate, or Extra-Licen¬ 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, of Edin¬ 
burgh, and of Ireland ; Fellow, or Member, or Licentiate in 
Midwifery of the Royal College of Surgeons of England ; Fellow 
or Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
of the Faculty of the Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; Licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries, London, and of the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Dublin ; Doctor, or Bachelor, or Licentiate of Medicine of any 
university of the United Kingdom ; Licentiate in Surgery of any 
university in Ireland; Doctor of Medicine, by doctorate granted 
prior to 2d August 1858 by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Doctor of Medicine of any foreign or colonial university or col¬ 
lege, practising as a physician m the United Kingdom before- 
1st October 1858, who has taken such degree after regular 
examination. Persons who were practising medicine prior to 
1815, and those who held appointments as surgeons or assistant- 
surgeons in the army, navy, militia, or East India Comjiany 
prior to 1858, and persons practising on foreign or colonial 
diplomas or degrees jirior to 1858, if such have been obtained 
after regular examination, are entitled to be registered. Regis¬ 
tration is not compulsory, but unregistereil M. P. cannot recover 
charges for professional services or medicines in a court of jus¬ 
tice ; nor can they hold any appointment in the military or naval 
service, or in the mercantile marine; nor can they hold any 
public medical appointment, nor a medical appointment in any 
institution not supported wholly by voluntary subscriptions; nor 
can they sign any medical certificate required by any Act of 
Parliament. The names of M. P. may be removed from the 
registration roll on account of unprofessional conduct, and M. P. 
are liable to prosecution for negligence and malpraxis. The 
principal appointments held by regi^tered M. P. are as follows; 
surgeons in the army, the navy, and the Indian army, and in 
passenger and merchant ships ; medical inspectors of merchant 
and passenger ships, and of seamen j prison and factory surgeons; 
medical officer to the Local Government Board ; medical visitors 
of lunatics; medical officers under the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and in parishes and unions; public vaccinators ; vaccination 
officers ; analysts under the Adulteration of Food Acts; medical 
officers of health, &c., &c. The principal statutes affecting 
M. P. are—The Medical Act, 1858, amended i860, 1873, and 
1876 ; Incorporation of the General Council, 1862; Amendment 
of Medical Acts so far as relates to London Ujjiversity, 1873 ; 
Colonial Practitioners, 1868; The Apothecaries Act, 1815, 
amended 1874; the Practice of Anatomy, 1832, amended 1871 j 
Vaccination, 1867, amended 1871 and 1874 > Medical Witnesses 
at Coroners’ Inquests, 1836, amended 1837 ; The Sale of Poi¬ 
sons, 1868, amended 1869; The Sale of Arsenic, 1851; The 
Sile of Poisons in Ireland, 1870; Lunacy Acts 1838, 1840, 
1845, 1853, 1855, i860, 1862 ! The Contagious Diseases Act, 
1866 and 1869 ; Surgeons in Passengers Ships, 185$ 1 Surgeons 
in Merchant Ships, 1854 and 1867; Prison Surgeons, 1865; 
Factory Surgeons, 1844; Births, Deaths, and Mairiages, 1836 
and 1874 J Public Health in England, 1875 ; Public Health in 
Scotland, 1867; Public Health in Ireland, 1874; Adulteration 
of Food, Drugs, 4 c., Acts, 1860 and 187a; Local Government 
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Board Act, 1871; Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 
1873; Act to Kemove Restrictions on Granting Qualifications 
for Registration on the Ground of Sex, 1876; The Medical 
Practitioners Act, 1876; The Vivisection Act, 1876. 

Medical School, Vetley. The military M. S. at N. is 
attached to the Royal Victoria Hosmtal, which is the great in* 
valid dep6t for the whole army. The .director-general of the 
army'm^ical department is president of the senate, the other 
members of the senate being the physician to the council of 
India, the director-general of the medical department of the 
navy, the professors of the army medical school, and the 
principal medical ofKcer at Netley, tx officio. There are four 
professors and assistant professors, who teach military sur¬ 
gery, military medicine, military hygiene, naval hygiene, and 
pathology, naval hygiene being taught by an additional assis¬ 
tant professor. Successful competitors for appointments in the 
army, navy, and Indian medical services are required to attend, 
subsequently, at Netley a course of practical instruction in the 
duties they will have to perform in the army and navy. The 
course lasts four months, after which an examination is held to 
ascertain the progress made by each candidate. I'he candidates 
also attend the wards of the hospital to study the diseases of the 
invalids, the system of recruiting, and the modes of keeping the 
army medical returns and records. During his service at Net- 
ley each candidate receives an allowance of 5s. per diem, and 
2s. per diem for lodging money, if quarters are nut found him. 
He wears uniform, attends the medical staff mess, and is under 
the usual militaiy discipline. At the conclusion of the course, 
the candidate, if he passes the examination satisfactorily, is 
eligible for a commission as surgeon. 

BEe'dici (pron. Medicki ; Fr. MUkis), an Italian family that 
first gained distinction in the 14th c., when Giovanni de M. 
rendered valuable aid to Walter of Brienne, Duke of Milan, 
especially by capturing the fort of Scarperia. His descendants 
Alamanno, .Salvestro—one of the best magistrates Florence ever 
had—and Veri de M., added lustre to the name; but the family 
star seemed on the wane when Antonio was executed in 1397 - 
Giovanni de M., however, a rich merchant belonging to a humble 
branch of the family, restored its fortunes, and dying in 
1429 left two sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, the former of whom, 
while continuing his father’s business as banker and merchant, 
mainly directed his efforts to the acquisition of supreme power 
in Florence. Concealing a great ambition behind careless 
luxury and munificence, twice exiling himself that the Floren¬ 
tines might find how necessary he was to them, he finally estab¬ 
lished himself as the most powerful ruler in Italy. He became 
the princely patron of science and all liberal arts. From the 
ruins of the falling Eastern Empire his agents rescued priceless 
literary treasures—Latin, Greek, and Hebrew M.SS., with which 
he formed the basis of the Laurentian Library ; the most pro¬ 
minent of those engaged in revving ancient learning were in¬ 
vited to livh in his palace; whe.i Constantinople was captured 
in X453 the wisdom of the East was laid at his feet, and his 
school of philosophy, the first established in Europe, restored to 
nato the eternity of fame he had nearly lost; he raised art from 
the; dust to a throne—in his day worked Masaccio, the Piselli, 
the Lippi, Binozzo, Sandro, Ghirlandaio, with youngw and 
greater men; and for him Donatello—Pygmalion-like with his 
Zuccone—wrought daily miracles in marble, Brunelleschi reared 
the Duomo that Vasari feared would make the heavens envious, 
and Ghiberti east the bronze doors in San Giovanni which 
Michael Angelo thought fit for the gates of heaven. With all 
the powers of gold he bought the hearts and the liberty of his 
fellow-dtizens', with wise precaution, moreover, he married his 
children to representatives of the leading families around him ; 
and he died with the title of Pater Patrise. The same magnifi¬ 
cent policy was pursued by Cosmo's mandson, Lorenzo, who 
succeeded a weak father in 1467. His brother Oiuliano, at first 
associated with him in the government, was assassinated in the 
Church of the Reparata, and to show the populai ity of the 
family, it may be mentioned that when after this deed several 
hotheads of the Pazzi faction ran through the streets crying 
‘ liberty and the People,’ the mob strung them up, shouting 
I^le, Palle (Xir Balls, the Medici sign). Not without strife 
with Pope Sixtus IV.,- Ludovico Sfor», FerdinaiM of Naples, 
and others, Lorenzo yet devoted most of his years to the cnlti- 
vatioa of science and literature. He himself wrote verses 


which Mirandola declared better than Dante's; he would read 
Plato with his philosophers in the morning, and sing his own 
obscene songs to the same applauding philosophers in the even* 
ing. The ^sical taste made fashionable by Cosmo had now 
gone so far that none would write in Italian, or in anything but 
the best Latin or Greek. Cardinal Bembo writes to a friend 
that he had better not read St. Paul’s Epistles, for their barbar¬ 
ous style might corrupt his taste. Lirenzo effected some im¬ 
provement here. Still, however, he continued the collection of 
ancient MSS., and the value of bis services to European litera¬ 
ture in this work is beyond all computation. He collected art 
antiquities likewise with great assiduity, and set apart his gar¬ 
dens adjoining St. Mark’s for the study of the antique. All that 
could please the intellect and the senses was drawn to Florence; 
it had become a pagan city of delight, wherein life was a con¬ 
tinual carnival. This was the state of matters amid which 
Leonardo da Vinci was dreaming his dreams of beauty, Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini imprisoning his genius in wondrous gold cups 
and boxes, and Michael Angelo ^ginning to draw men as gods, 
upon all which the stripling Macchiavelii looked with the 
glance of a gamester, and Savonarola with tears in his eyes. 

Lorenzo died April 8th, 1492. His son Giovanni, made 
cardinal at the age of thirteen, became Pope Leo X., and con¬ 
tinued the patron of letters and art. Pietro, who succeeded 
Lorenzo, sacrificed Florence to Charles VIll.; but Leo again 
restored the family to power. Cosmo, not a direct descendant 
of Lorenzo, became Grand Duke of Tuscany about lS 39 f xnd 
founded a short dynasty, which ended in 1737. The policy of 
the M. was ever to indulge the inclinations of the people, and, 
blinding them to national interests with present pleasures, to fix 
firmly in their midst the foundations of .an absolute monarchy. 
As princes they were lavish and magnificent; but as men Uiey 
were, with scarcely an exception, unscrupulous, licentious, 
cruel. While their sun was in the meridian, men were content to 
take splendour for worth ; but when it sank it left behind a night 
of corruption and fear. See Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de AJ. (a 
blindly partial panegyric), and his Life of J-m X.; Fabroni’s 
Magni Cosimi Afeduei Vita (Pisa, 1789, a careful woik); Galluzzi’s 
Storia del Grandueato di Toscana sotto i Af, (Flor. 1781). 
For an antidote to Roscoe see Sismondi’s Histoire des Kfpub^ 
liyues Italicnnes (Geneva, 1807), Trollope’s Commonwealth of 
Florence (4 vols. Ixmd. 1865), Perrens’ llistoire de la Littlraturt 
//a/rVwne(Par. 1867); andSymonds’Arnowfanrrin(Lend. 
1877). 

Medici'na, a thriving town of N. Italy, prorince of Bologna, 
28 miles N. by W. of Imola, was formerly surrounded by walls, 
and has an artesian well in one of its squares. It is built on 
the site of the ancient Clatenta, and possesses many fine anti¬ 
quities. Pop. (1874) 11 , 355 - 

Medi'cinal Plants are very numerous, and belong to the 
most widely different orders; and, iu some orders, particular 
properties are prevalent. Important properties _ are often 
characteristic of a very limited group of species, as in the case 
of the Cinchonas. In almost every country, plants peculiar to 
the district are used by the natives for medicinal purposes. 
The value of many having been fairly established by long 
experience, they have been adopted in other countries, and 
transplanted for cultivation. In many cases, however, plants 
so transplanted have not retained in full degree their original 
properties, owing probably to variations in climate and soil. The 
parts endowed with the medicinal properties may be used in 
the form of powder, or the active principles may be extracted by 
infusion and decoction, or by the aid of alcohol or ether. The 
more active ingredients may also be separated in the form of 
alkaloids. Officinal M. P. are those which have a place accorded 
them in pliarmocopceias, and in the practice of educated medical 
practitioners ; but there are many valuable plants which are not 
so classified. The cultivation of M. P. is carried on to a meat 
extent at Mitcham, near London; and Cinchona trees^ have 
been recently introduced into India and successfully cultivated- 
there for the production of quinine. See M, P, by Bentley and 
Trimtn (Lond. 1877). 

Medicine and Sar’^eiy, Eietoi^ o£ The early H. of 
M. is involved in obscurire; but the first systematic treatises 
appear to have been compiled in China and India. Chtden, or 
a disease resembling it, wm described in China, 3500 S.C., hjr 
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the T«7 name which it now bears, vis., hwo-luan. The sjra- 
tematic Hindu works on medicine appear to have been com¬ 
piled and arranged before the corruption of the primitive my- 
thoiogy. The Ayur-veda is allowed to be the most ancient'system 
of mraieine, but the age in which it was written is not known. 
It was probably compiled about the period of the Menu code of 
laws, 900 B.C., but fragments only are now procurable. The 
Charaka is the most ancient existing medical work of the 
Hindus, and may be compared to the works of Hippocrates, 
who probably derived some of his observations from this source. 
The work is arranged in the form of dialogues between the 
master and his pupils, and consists of eight books. The Sus- 
ruta, supposed to be of later date, is more systematic than the 
Charaka, and is divided into six books, as follows:— (I) Medical 
doctrine, (a) Pathology, (3) Anatomy, (4) Tlierapia, (5) Doctrine 
of Antidotes, and (6) The Supplementary Section. Medicine 
was practised by the Vaisya caste, and it was said that ' the 
Brahmin learned the medical Sbastres for his own interest and 
character; the Kshatrya, for the benefit of his health ; and the 
Vaisya, for bis subsistence, as he was alone allowed to receive 
recompense from the sick.’ 

It is probable that medical science extended from India to 
Upper Egypt, and from thence to Lower Egypt; for the natives 
of India had, from time immemorial, commercial relations with 
the Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea ports. The Egyptians, 
according to Herodotus, successfully cultivated the art of medi¬ 
cine, and, in practice, they divided it into distinct branches. 
The writing? of Moses show that the Jews had paid considerable 
attention to medical science, more especially the highest branch 
of it, viz., the preservation of health, and the prevention of con¬ 
tagious diseases by isolation and cleanliness. The Chinese, 
Hindus, Egyptians, and Jews paid great attention to hygiene, 
and the Mosaic code of sanitary laws is much superior, in some 
respects, to any that have since been compiled. Cheiron, the 
centaur, a native of Thessaly, is fabled to have introduced the 
art of medicine among the Greeks, probably from Egypt, and 
to have instiucted the heroes engaged at the siege of Troy in 
the art. ACsculapius (q. v.), a native of Epidaurus, and a dis¬ 
ciple of Chciion, is spoken of in the Elomeric poems as * the 
blameless physician,’ who went about Greece healing diseases 
and ra.sing the dead to life. After his death, divine honours 
were paid to him, and temples were erected to him in various 
parts of Greece. Two of his sons accompanied the Greeks to 
the Trojan war. For several centuries alter the Trojan war, 
medical practice was confined to the Asclepiades (q. v.), the 
reputed descendants of iEsculapins, and the temples dedicated 
to him were employed, to a certain extent, as schools of medi¬ 
cine. According to Herodotus, the Greeks possessed more 
medical skill than the Egyptians in the time of Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes. Pythagoras, who lived 600 B.C., was the first to 
bring the principles of philosophy to bear upon the study of 
medicine, and to raise it to the dignity of a science. His pupils, 
Democritus and Heraclitus, paid special attention to comparative 
anatomy, and, probably, first dissected the human subject. 
Their contemporary, Hcrodicus, first introduced the practice of 
gymnastic exercises as a part of hygiene and medical treatment. 

The one who contributed more than any other single in¬ 
dividual, either of his own or of any other age, to the advance¬ 
ment of both medicine and surgery is Hippocrates (q. v.), who 
lived about 400 B.a Taking experience as his guide, he care¬ 
fully observed nature, and after collecting facts, he sought to 
deduce the general laws by which these facts might be explained. 
In hit writings we meet with the first traces of physiological 
tcience. His reputation principally rests upon the improvements 
which he effected in the practice of medicine, yet he was evi¬ 
dently skilled in the art of surgery. He is said to have been 
the inventor of the surt of bandaging; he used the trepan, and 
also complicated machines in reducing dislocations, and he 
tapped the chest in cases of hydrothorax. His sons, 'Fhessalus 
and Draco, and his son-in-law Polybius, were the founders of the 
medical sect or school whidt was called the Hippocratean or 
Dogmatic SchooL 

Ine successors of Hippocrates were, for a long time, content 
•to follow the course of their master, and to yield unqualified 
assent to all his doctrines. Dioctes of Carystus obtained great 
celebrity for his learning and ^ill. He paid great attention to 
anatomy; the study of the vascular system; me nature of the 
re^drato^^process, and &e appeamnees of the urine in disease. 


He also invented an instrument for tiie extraction of darts. Fraxa- 
goras of Cos was the first to distinguish the arteries from the 
veins, and to recognise the state of th^e pulse as an index of the 
condition of the vital powers. His surgical practice was bold 
ratlier than prudent, as, in cases of colic, he opened the abdo¬ 
minal cavity. Aristotle made great advances in natural history 
and anatomy. He was the first to point out the origin of ail the 
blood-vessels in the heart, and be gave the name of aorta to the 
largest artery in the body. 

The next important epoch in the H. of M. was the establish¬ 
ment of the Alexandrian school of philosophy by Ptolemy Soter, 
about 300 B.C., where students of medicine enjoyed many pri¬ 
vileges, the most important being the opportunity of dissecting 
the human subject, the bodies of criminals having been given 
up for that purpose, ‘llie most celebrated anatomists of that 
period were Erasistratus (q. v.) and Ilerophiliis, who discovered 
the functions of the nervous system and the lacteal vessels. At 
about this time the profession of medicine was divided into the 
three departments of dietetics, pharmacy, and surgery, each 
division being exercised by separate individuals. The surgeons 
of Alexandria attained con.sidcrable dexterity, and operated 
for stone in the bladder with the apparatus minor, as de¬ 
scribed by Cclsus; and Ammonius, about this time, invented 
an instrument for cru.shing the stone in the bladder. The 
Alexandrian physicians formed themselves into a distinct sect 
called the Empirics, the founder of tlie sect being Serapion, a 
pupil of Hcropliilus. The Dogmatists maintained that the 
treatment of disease should be based on a knowledge of the 
healthy structure and functions of the body, and of the influence 
of remedies, and the effects of disease upon it; while the Empi¬ 
rics maintained that such knowledge was unnecessary and unat¬ 
tainable, and that simple experience should be the only guide to 
practice. For some centuries the progress of medicine was 
arrested by the controversies of the rival sects. 

The next important epoch in the IT. of M. was the Roman. 
Archagathus, a Peloponnesian surgeon, settled at Rome about 
200 B.C., but his practice was so severe and so unsuccessful that 
he was banished. About a century after, Asclepiades, of Bi- 
thynia, acquired a great reputation, from the strict attention 
which he paid to the comfort of his patients. He is said to 
have been the first who divided diseases into acute and chronia 
He was succeeded by his pupil Themison, of Laodicca, who 
founded a sect called Mtthodics, who adopted a middle course 
between the Dogmatists and the p.mpirics, and were the pre¬ 
vailing sect for the first two centuries of our era. Among the 
adherents of this sect were Soranus and C. Anrelianus, some 
of whose writings have come down to us. Tlie Dogmatists broke 
up, finally, into various sects, the chief of which were the Pneu¬ 
matics, represented by Aretmus (q. v.), of Cappadocia, and the 
Eclectics, of whom Archigenes, of Apamea, who practised in 
Rome at the time of Trajan, was the most celebrated. 

Tlie most remarkable writer of this age is Aulu.s Cornelius 
Celsus (q. v.), the first native Roman practitioner whose name 
has been handed down to us, who, in his work De MedieinA, 
gives a sketch of the H. of M. He defends the study of ana¬ 
tomy against the Empirics, gives excellent surgical precepts 
regarding lithotomy, trepanning, the treatment of fractures and 
dislocations, the operation for cataract by depression, and the 
reduction of hernia, lie w.as the first to recommend the appli¬ 
cation of ligatures to bleeding vessels. Among physicians of 
this age may be mentioned Androraachus, the inventor of the 
theriaca; Pliny, the naturalist; and Dioscorides. Ileliodorus 
and Antyllus, celebrated surgeons of the reign of Trajan, contri¬ 
buted much to the advancement of surgery. The latter speaks 
of the operation for cataract by extraction, gives «iirections for 
the operation of tracheotomy, and the radical cure of hydrocele 
by incisions into the tunica vaginalis. 

The writings of Claudius Galenus (q. v.), commonly called 
Galen, who was born at Pergamus in the year 130 A.D., form 
an epoch in the II. of M., and were nniversally acknowledged 
as ultimate authority until the 16th c., when they were attacked 
and publicly burned by Paracelsus (q. v.). Galen’s contributions 
to medical science were so superior to those of his predecessors 
from the time of Hippocrates, and to those of nis contem¬ 
poraries, that they acted for centuries as a check to all attempts 
at farther improvement. Faulus iEgineta lived about the middle 
of the 7th c., and was the last physician of any note of the 
Greek school of medicine, 
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The next epodi in the H. of M. is the advent of the Arabian 
aehooL After the conquest of Alexandria in A.D. 641, by the 
Moslems, the writings of Hippocrates and Galen were trans¬ 
lated into Arabic, and enlaiged by copious commentaries. 
About the end of the 8th c. a medical collet was founded at 
Bagdad, and public hospitals were built. Rhazes, who lived 
about the commencement of the 10th c., was the first writer of 
note, and the first to describe smallpox and measles. Avicenna 
(q. V.), who flourished in the i ith c., and was called ‘ the prince 
of physicians,’ wrote the Canon Medkina, a cyclopaedia of 
medicine and the collateral sciences. Albucasis, who died a.d. 
1112, was the most celebrated of the Arabian surgeons, but his 
practice was attended with unnecessary severity. Haemorrhage 
from a bleeding stump was arrested by dipping the part into 
boiling pitch, a practice continued by Arabs till the present 
day. Aveneoar and Averhoes (tp^v.), though natives of Spain, 
wrote in the Arabic language. The Arabian school made no 
advances in surgery, but did good service to medicine by the 
correct description of several diseases, the first record of new 
and important ones, the introduction of new articles into the 
materia roedica, and by making known the first elements of 
pharmaceutical chemistry, as the art of distillation, and the pre¬ 
paration of various metallic oxides and salts. 

After the extinction of the Arabian school an interval of 300 
years, from the 12th to the 15th c., elapsed, during which the 
science of medicine fell into the lowest state of degradation. 
In the beginning of the nth c. a medical school was estab¬ 
lished at Salerno, in Italy, the earliest establishment where 
regular medical diplomas were granted to candidates, after they 
had passed through a prescribed coarse of study, and been sub¬ 
jected to certain examinations. In 1163, the Council of Tours 
prohibited the clergy from undertaking any bloody operation, 
and surgery was alkindoned to the laity. The Salerno school 
was gradually eclipsed by the medical schools at Bologna, 
Padua, Vienn^ Paris, &c., in the 14th and isth centuries. 
Mondial publicly dissected two human bodies at Bologna in 
I3lt Gilbertus Anglicanus, who lived about the beginning 
of the 14th c., is the first English surgeon whose name has 
been banded down to us. The iSth c. gave birth to Lin- 
acre, who, after studying at Oxford, proceeded to Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Venice, and Padua, and afterwards founded 
the London College of Physicians. During the isth c. syphilis 
first broke out in Italy; the sweating-sickness first appeared in 
this country, and hooping-cough and scurvy were first described. 
The sect of themutu physicians arose, headed by Paracelsus, 
who publicly burnt the writings of Galen, and who maintainol 
that all the phenomena of the living body may be explained by 
the same chemical laws as those which rule inorganic matter; 
but the chemists of that age did nothing to advance medicine 
beyond adding several valuable metallic preparations to the 
materia medica. 

At the cominencement of the ifith c. surgery was still in a 
degraded.condition; but at le: gth Antonio Beneveni, a Flor¬ 
entine physician, insisted that the compilations of the ancients 
and the Arabians should be relinquished for the observations of 
nature. The labours of Vesalius gave birth to anatomy, and 
the art of surgery assumed a higher rank. The most celebrated 
surgeon of the i6th c. was Ambrose Pard, a native of Laval, 
who revived die use of the ligature in the treatment of haemorr¬ 
hage. At this time the practice of surgery was associated with 
that of die barber, and the barber-suigeons continued to prac¬ 
tise for a period of nearly two hundred years. The i6th and 
the 17th c. was the epoch of many celebrated anatomists and 
physiologists, who gave a fresh impulse to medicine and surgery, 
the most cclq^irated of whom were Eustachius, Fallopius, Asel- 
liu^ Harvw, Kudbeck, Fabricius, Glisson, Bartholin, Malpighi, 
Willis, Bellini, Hooke, Sylvius, and Marcus Aurelius Seve¬ 
rinus, the restorer of operative suigery. The most celebrated 
English surgeoas of the 17th c. were Richard Wiseman and 
Wmiam Harvey (q. v.), whose name is rendered immortal by 
his discovery of the circulation of the blood, the benefits of 
which, as regards the science of medicine and surgery, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Sydenham was unquestionably the 
greatest physician of the time, and gave an impetus to medical 
sdenM whidt extended over Europe. During this period, 
chemii^ was separating itself from alchemy, und^advancing to 
■the position^ of a science, and, by its combination ’with physio¬ 
logy, gave rise to a new sect of phyndans called the Hunuralutt, 
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who considered that diseases were referrible to certain fermenta¬ 
tions which took place in the blood, and that certain humeurt 
were naturally acid and others naturally alkaline, and that u each 
predominated, certain specific diseases were the result, which 
were to be removed by the aidminlstration of antidotes. They 
were soon succeeded by the mcUhemoHcal physicians, or the 
iatro-mtUhttMUkal school, represented by Borelli, Sauvages, 
Keill, Jurin, Mead, and Fteind, who applied the laws of 
mechanics to the explanation of all the phenomena of the living 
body. These rival sects were followed by the vitalists, headed 
by Van Helmont (q. v.), who held that in the living body there 
is a principle which presides over and directs all tne processes 
of the living body, and is directly opposed to the innuence of 
chemical and mechanical agents. 

During the early part of the i8th c. Boerlmave, and his pupil. 
Van Sweiten, were the most eminent teachers of medicine, and 
they adhered to the leadmg principles of the vitalist school. 
Haller (q. v.), the Swiss anal^ist, and the father of modem 
physiology, maintained the doctrine that irritability and sensi¬ 
bility are specific properties of the muscular and nervous systems, 
a doctrine controverted by Professor Wliytt, and Porterfield of 
Edinburgh. Cullen (q. v.), of Glasgow, advanced the science 
of medicine more by his classification of diseases than by the 
formation of tlie Cullenian school of medicine. With him and his 
former assistant and acrimonious rival, John Brown, the founder 
of the Brunonian system of medicine, theoretical medicine 
ceased in Europe. Since that time physicians have not been 
guided by any general medical theory. The 18th c. was rich in 
distinguished surgeons. The Dutch surgeons, Kuysch, the ana¬ 
tomist, Koonhuysen, the obstetrician, and Raw, the lithotomist, 
concealed their modes of operation, but their secret practice was 
discarded by their successors. P'rance produced two surgeons 
of extraordinary genius—Petit and Desault; while Great Britain 
can boast of Chesehlen, the lithotomist, the two Monros, Cowper, 
White, Pott, Hawkins, Smellie, and the eminent John Hunter; 
Italy of Lancisi and Morgagni; and Germany of Heister and 
Soemmering. 

The present century may be considered as the epoch of 
physiological experiment and clinical observation, and the list of 
distinguished physicians and surgeons, of anatomists, physiolo¬ 
gists, pathologists, and hygienists, is too extended even for enu¬ 
meration. In no former epoch of the healing ait have so many 
sure advances been made in medicine, surgery, and the collateral 
sciences. By the aid of the microscope, chemical re-agents, 
galvanic and electric appliances, intimate pathology, and phy¬ 
siology, as well as the diagnosis of healthy and morbid condi¬ 
tions, in the living body, are being advanced with the most 
astonishing rapidity. By the aid of anxsthetics, recently intro¬ 
duced by .Sir James Simpson (q. v.), the most formidable opera¬ 
tions may be performed without pain, and by the antiseptic 
system of surgery introduced by Professor Lister of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, the dangers resulting from them are reduced to a 
minimum, llie most marked triumph of medicine in the pre¬ 
sent century has been the application of vaccination, the dis¬ 
covery of Jenner (q. v.J. Within recent years the doctrine of 
contagium vh/urn, and its application to medicine has been, and 
is still lieing investigated with the most wonderful results. The 
virus of vaccinia, small-pox, sheep-pox, diphtheria, erysipelas, 
and glanders, has been proved to consist of minute particles 
having the character of micrococci, and it is highly probable that 
the connection of all the spedfic fevers, such as t^hus, typhoid, 
scarlet-fever, measles, and the rest of the contagious diseases, 
with pathogenic organisms, will soon be demonstrated. The 

f erm problem, as applied to disease, has been investigated by 
)r. Burden Sanderson, Dr. W. Roberts, Professor Lister, and 
most recently by Professors Tyndall and Cohn, and in 1876 and 
1877 by Dr. Braidwood and Mr. Vacher, on behalf of the Bntish 
M^iou Association. The spirit of research is equally charac¬ 
teristic of all the medical schools of Europe; and America baa 
made many valuable contributions to medicine and surgery. 
State medicine, which has for its object the preservation of the 
public health, is gradually assuming an important position, and 
will probably soon be repcMented by a Minister m Health in 
all civilised eountries. 

Ued'iiriE a genus of Ltgumnatm, of which the 

most important species has luready been described under Litoene 
(q. V.). Another considoable cultivation os a fodder plant 
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b the Black M. or Nonsuch (.M- lupulind), commonly town in 
admixture with grasses and clovers, and amongst farmers (re* 
quently termed trefoil from confusion with Trifolium procum- 
ieits and T. minus. There is little doubt that this plant has the 
best claim to the name Shamrock (q. v.). It b a very common 
British species,. The genus M. diflers from Trifolium by having 
its pod spirally curved or coiled, instead of being small and 
nearly enclosed in the calyx. It consists of over forty species, 
principally Mediterranean, but now widespread through the 
world as weeds. Many have the pod beset with hooked spines, 
which facilitate their dissemination. Sec IlEDGcnoa Plants. 

Kedieta'te Lin'guee, in Eng. law, is a jury half English half 
foreign, to try a question between a foreigner and a Denizen (q. v.). 

BCedi'na (Arab. Medinal-el-Ntbi, ' city of the prophet'), a 
town of Arabia, in the Turkish vilayet of Hedjas, 270 miles N. 
of Mecca, and 130 N.E. of the sea-port of Yambu. The inner 
town, built in an oval 2800 paces in circumference, at the 
north-western point of which ^i.^es the citadel, is surrounded by 
a wall, 40 feet high, with thirty towers, and pierced by three 
gates. Beyond this extend the suburbs. 'Ilie chief building of 
M. b its grand mosque, £1 Haram (‘ the inviolate ’), erected on 
the site of Mohammed’s house. It is 420 feet long by 340 
broad, has a vaulted roof supported by 4C» ])iilar$, and in its 
*&£. angle contains the reputed tombs of Mohammed and the 
califs Abu-Bekr and Omar. Some minor mosques, and the 
subterranean aqueduct of Suleiman II. (16th c.), bringing water 
from Koba, 2i miles di.^tant, ate the only other noteworthy 
objects. M. has even less trade than Mecca, but grain and 
dates are exported to Egypt by way of Yambu. Estimated pop. 
l6,cxx). The Jathrippa of Ptolemy, M. is famous as the asylum 
(622) of Mohammed, and the scene of his'death. It was taken 
by the Wahabis (1804), retaken by the Egyptian pasha (1818), 
and, along with Hedjas, was ceded to Turkey (1867). It is now 
the seat of a Turkish pasha of the first rank. 

Medina de Kioseco (‘ M. of the dry stream *), a decayed 
town of .Spain, in tlic province of Valladolid, on the right bank 
of the waterless Scquillo, 21 miles N.W. of Valladolid. It still 
nossesscs four monasteries, three churches (one a noble Gothic 
buihling, with a gorgeous high altar and twenty-four bells), a 
castle, and two liospitahs; and in the middle ages was the great 
commercial centre of Spain, its cloth and linen winning for it 
the title of India-CIttca ('India Minor’). Here the French 
under Bessiitres defeated Cuesta, July 14, 1808. Pop. 4500. 

Medma-Sidoxiia (Arab, ‘city of Sidon,' the Phccnician 
Asido), a town of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, 23 miles 
E.S.E. of that city, contains a fine Gothic church and the ruins 
of the castle of the Dukes of M. -S. (a branch of the Guzman 
family), and has a manufacture of alcarrazas, or porous water- 
coolers. Pop. 10,80a 

Medinet-el-Faydin. See Fayuu. 




Medita'tio Fu'g^, a term of Scotch law, denoting an inten¬ 
tion on the part of any one to abscond, in order to avoid the 
jurisdiction of a court of law. A creditor of any one, on making 
an oath before a magistrate that his debtor is in meditatione fuga 
to avoid payment, will get a warrant to apprehend the debtor 
and have him examined. Should the accus.ition appear to the 
magistrate to be true, he will grant a warrant to imprison the 
debtor until he find security htdicio sisii. But should^ the 
creditor have proceeded on insufficient grounds, he will be liable 
in damages, and even the judge may be so also, if he have acted 
incautiously. In English law see Debtors, Absconding. 

Uediterra'nean Sea, so named on account of its position 
between the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. It was 
called by the earlier Greek poets simply the ‘ Sea;’ by later 
prose writers, both Latin and Greek, the inner or internal Sea, 
in opposition to the Atlantic, or external Ocean, and also * Om 
S ea.* The name 'Mediterranean' is not classical, occurring first in 
Solinns, but it has become the recognised appellation through¬ 
out Europe in modern times. The KL S. is 3200 miles long and 
1200 broad, from the bay of Tunis to that of Sidra. Its area is 
977,000 sq. miles. Penetrated by the peninsulas of Italy and 
Greece, and partly enclosed on the W. by that of Spain, it is of 
a most in^pilar shape, and bears various names in diilerent parts, 
AE., the Tuscan, Imtian, Adriatic, and .lEgean seas. Its chief 
faueu are, in Europe, the Gulfs of Lyons, Genoa, Taranto, 


I.epanto, Koran, Kolo-Kythia, and Salonica ; in Asia, Adramyti, 
Smyrna, Adia, and Askanderum ; in Africa, Sidra and Cabes. 
It receives rapid currents both from the Atlantic, through the 
Strait of Gibraltar in the W., and from the Black Sea, through 
the Dardanelles in the E., besides draining the Nile, Rhone, 
Po, Ebro, &c. Owing, however, to the Alps and Pyrenees 
sheltering it from the cold N. winds, and to its instant exposure 
to the hot winds of Africa, the M. has a tempierature 3*05' F. 
higher than the Atlantic. The temperature, it was ascertained 
by the expeditions of 1869-70, is uniform below 100 fathoms, 
where it becomes fixed about 55*. Its water contains about 
one-sixth or one per cent, more salt than that of the Atlantic, 
because of its more rapid evaporation. The depth in the Strait 
of Gibraltar is 5500 feet, but between Cape Bon and Sicily, 
where a bank nearly divides the sea, it is only 200, and in some 
parts diminislies to 40. The currents and tide, both of slight 
character, are greatly marked by the prevailing winds, which in 
spring are S.E. and S.W., and for the rest of the year N.E. and 
N.W. The highest tide in the Gulf of Venice is between 5 
and 6 feet; on the coasts of Egypt it is only 1 foot. The Suez 
Canal (q. v.) connects the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
There are valuable tunny, anchovy, pilchard, sardine, and 
mackerel fisheries in the Mediterranean, which also furnishes 
laige quantities of red coral. See The Mediterranean, by Rear- 
Admiral W. H. Smyth (Lond. 1854). 

Medjidi'eli, a town in the Dubrudscha, European Turkey, 
ne.arly midway between Tchernavoda on the Danube, and Kii’s- 
tendjieon the Black Sea, and a station on the railway uniting these 
places. It was founded in 1859, and named in honour of Abdul 
Medjid. M. owes its origin to the immigration of Tartars from 
the Crimea and Kuban steppes, after the close of the Crimean 
war, when Russia began to deal ruthlessly with her Mussulman 
subjects. It is now reckoned the Tartar capital of the Dobrud- 
scha, and has a pop. of 20,000. The inhabitants, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture, ore an industrious and temperate race. 

Medlar {Mesfdlus), a genus of Rosacea closely related to 
P)’rus. There is only one species, viz., M. Germanica, a low 
deciduous-leaved tree, native of Europe and W. Asia, and per¬ 
haps indigenous in the extreme S.E. counties of England. Its 
fruit, which is about the size of a very small apple, ripens in 
November, and can be cither made into a jelly, or eaten raw 
when in a state of incipient decay (see Shakespeare, As You Like 
It, Act iii. Scene 2). It then has a peculiar flavour and acidu¬ 
lous taste, relished by some, but disliked by otliers. 

Medull'a Oblonea'ts is the continuation of the spinal 
marrow into the base of the Brain (q. v.). It is connected with 
the cerebellum by the pons varolii. Its injury is fatal. 

Medull'ary Bays. See Exogenous Plants and Pith. 

MeduU'ary Sarco'ma. See Can'cer. 

Medu'sa, the name applied to the common kinds of Jelly¬ 
fishes (q. V.), and erroneously to the free-floating reproductive 
buds of Zoophytes (q. v.), which closely resemble jellyfishes in 
appearance. The Atedusida is an order of Hydrozoa (q. v.), repre¬ 
sented by the true jelly-fishes. As now constituted in modem 
zoology, it represents that portion of the old group Acalepha (q.v.), 
which included the Gymncphthalmate or ' naked-eyed ’ M., in 
which the sense-organs situated around the margin of the body 
were not protected by a hood. Each member of the order con- 
iitilutcs a single animal, the body consisting of a bell-shaped disc, 
from thereof of which a single/e/;'/ti'e,includmg a mouth,depends, 

Med'way, a river of England, rises near Felbridge Park, 
Surrey, and flows N.E. through Kent, past Maidstone and 
Rochester, joining the Thames at the Nore. It is almut 60 
miles in length. The estuary at its month is an important har¬ 
bour. Here are the dockyards of Chatham and Sheeraess. 

Meeanee' (Miani), a village in the province of Scinde, 
British India, on the bank of the Fulailee branch of the Indus, 
6 miles N. from Hydrabad. Here Sir Charles Napier completely 
defeated the Beluclii army of the Ameers of Scinde, on 17th 
February 1843. The enemy numbered 22,cx>0, the British only 
2800. As the result Hydrabad immediately surrendered, os also 
did the Ameers, and Scinde was won. Sir Charles Napier did 
not approve of the war, and his pun on thi’s occasion has become 
i liistorical—/krrau4 *1 have shined’ (Scinde). 
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Kewaae, a town of Saxony, between the Mutde and Pleissei 
10 miles N. of Zwickau by rail. It employs more than 15,000 
looms in the manufacture of woollen and mixed fabrics, which 
ate mostly sent to N. Ameiica and Japan. In 1847 M. was 
a mere country town with 7345 inhabitants, but in 1875 it bad 
a pop. of 21,377. 

Meet Oou'im (Mir Kisim), the last of the Nawabs of 
Bengid who retained any shadow of independence. In 1760 he 
was placed on the throne )>y the British, in substitution of their 
former creature, his own father-in-law. Meet Jaffier. The price 
paid was ;f200,ooo, and the cession of Midnapur, Burdwan, 
and Chittagong. lie was an energetic man, who set himself to 
reform the administration, and he seems from the first to have 
contemplated the expulsion of the British. The rupture was 
precipitated in 1763 by the exorbitant demands of the Calcutta 
Council. The Mohammedan sepoys, though trained in the 
European fashion, were everywhere defeated ; and the Nawab, 
in revenge, murdered several distinguished Hindus, and finally 
massacre his English prisoners at Patna, to the number of 
about sixty. M. is said to have died long afterwards in poverty 
at Delhi.—Meer Jaffier (Mir Jafar), the Nawab of Bengal set 
up by the English after the battle of Plassey. He ruled from 
1757 to 1760^ when he was dethroned by the.English in favour 
of Meer Cossim, to be again set up in 1765. His death occurred 
in that year, and is said to have been hastened by the importu¬ 
nity with which the Calcutta Council pressed their claims for 
pecuniary compensation. He had previously won a reputation 
as a general, but his subservience to the English caused him to be 
known as ‘Clive’s Jackass.’ His lineal descendant is still (1877) 
the titular Nawab of Bengal, with a pension of 150,000 a year. 

Meer'aobaxim (Ger. ‘ sea-foam,’ in allusion to its lightness 
and white colour), a soft compact mineral, a hydrated silicate of 
magnesia (silica 60*9, magnesia 26'!, and water 12}, found in 
Turkey, Greece, Hungary, Moravia, Spain, France, and 
Morocco, but principally in Anatolia. It absorbs grease, and 
when newly excavated makes a lather like soap, hence the Turks 
use it as a detergent. Its principal use is for making tobacco- 
pipes and cigar-holders, an industry whose centre is Vienna. 
Auer being smoked for some time, a M. pipe assumes a rich 
amber-brown colour, which is due partly to the absorption of 
the oil of tobacco, and partly to the dry distillation of liquid fat 
and wax, in which the pipes are soaked before being sent into 
the market. 

Ueerat' (Mirath), the chief town of the district and division 
of the same name in the N.W. Provinces, British India, 25 
miles from the right bank of the Ganges, and 35 miles N.E. 
of Delhi; pop. (1872) 81,386, of whom 29,395 were in the 
cantonments N. of tlie town. Tlie history of M. goes back 
to the Buddhist period, as is proved by an inscrili^ column 
of Asoka; and the town was olten sacked by the Moham¬ 
medans. , It contains many o; i temi^cs and tombs, and one 
of the largest churches in India. Though a station on the 
Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Railway, its trade is small, and 
there are no manufactures. It is reputed to be very healthy. 
The cantonments contain a European force of all arms, espe¬ 
cially artillery, and form the headquarters of a military division. 
It was here that the first outbreak took place in the Mutiny of 
1857. Some troopers of the 3d Bengal Cavalry had been con¬ 
demned to long imprisonment for refusal to touch the ' ^ased 
cartridge.’ On Sunday, May loth, in the evening, their com¬ 
rades rose, and with the 20th Infantry and all the bad characters 
of the town, murdered eve^ European they met, and released 
the prisoners in the jail. 'They then made their way safely to 
^Ihi, where*the standard of the ' Great Mo^I' was forthwith 
set im.—The district of M., which lies in the Doab between 
the Ganges and Jumna rivets, has an area of 3360 so. miles; 
pop. (1872) 1,276,114. It is also watered by the Hinaun, and 
by the Ganges and £. Jumna Canals. The crops ore wheat, 
barley, Indian com, pulses, sugar-cane, and vegetables; the 
exporu are grain, sugar, saltpetre, and indigo. The chief towns 
are the rising railway junction of Ghoziabad, Gurhmukteswar on 
the Ganges, Hapur, and Sardbana. 

llMtliigs, Sedi'tioiu. Any number of persons may in 
England assemble for any legal purpose of action' or of deube- 
rad^ But a meeting with the object of infringing the law, or 
of disturbing the public peace, is seditious and an offence at | 
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common law. When such takes place justices ore warranted in 
swearing-in special constables (see Constable), and in adopt¬ 
ing the precautions prescribed by i and 2 Will. IV. c. 41. Sedi¬ 
tion may verge on treason, and come within the scope of 25 Geo. 
III. as a levying of war, and an attempt by intimidation apd 
violence to alter established institutions. 

Uegs'oeios (Gr. ‘large-horned'), or Irisli Elk, the name 
given to a la^e genus of extinct deer, the Af. liibemUus or Cer- 
vus Megaceros of palseontologists. The remains of this genus 
occur in Pliocene deposits in Ireland, England, and on the Con¬ 
tinent ; and it is doubtful if the M. existed in the Post-tertiary 
or Recent period. The antlers were lai^e and spreading, some¬ 
times measuring to feet from tip to tip. Tlie M. was a true 
deer, allied to the fallow-deer and the reindeer. 

lCegalich'tb.7B (Gr. ‘large fish’), a genus of fossil Ganoid 
fishes found in the Carboniferous formations. 'They attained a 
very large size. The tails were ‘ heterocercal,’ or unequally 
lobed, the teeth large, conical, incurved, and usually smooth, 
but occasionally ridged or grooved. 

Uegal'odon (Gr. ' large-toothed ’), a genus of fossil Lamelli- 
irancAiate mollusca, belonging to the family Cyprimdee (q. v.}. 
The shells of M. were very massive, and had large ‘ beaks.’ 
They are characteristic fossils of the Devonian or Old Red 
Sandstone system, 

i MegralOBau'ruB (Gr. ‘large lizard’), a genus of gigantic 

I fossil JieptUia, included in the order Ditiosauria or Omithosee- 
lida. The remains of M. occur in the Oolitic and in the Wild 
Clay of tlie Chalk series. I’he length of the animal has been 
estimated at 40 or 50 feet. The thigh and shin bones measure 
about 3 feet; the teeth were numerous, conical, and serrated ; 
and, as was pointed out by Dr. Buckland, they seem to have 
been renewed by their mode of growth, and to have presented 
no appearance of wearing action. No hard parts were developed 
in the outer skin. 

Uegapod'idse (Gr. ‘ large-footed ’), a family of Rasorial or 
Gallinaceom birds, including the jungle-fowl, Ldpoa, and the 
brush turkey or tallegalla. 'I'he bill is straight and weak, its 
sides compressed, and its tip arched. The wings are rounded, 
and the tarsi scaly. Tlie hinder toe is long and rests on the 
ground, as in the pigeons, and the claws are curved. 

I Keg'ariB, a small district of ancient Hellas, occupying tliw 
N. part of the Isthmus of Corinth, and in the N.E. bordering on 
Attica. Its chief town was Megara, the mother-city of Chalcedon 
and Byzantium. The Megarians claimed to be the originators of 
Greek comedy; they had not a good reputation among their 
Hellenic brethren, and are represented as sensual and dishonest. 
The courtesans of M., known as the ‘ Megaric Sphinxes,* were 
a dangerous race. M. has given name to a school of philosophy, 
the Megaric School, founded by Eucleides, a disciple of Socrates. 
It was famous for the cultivation of dialectics. Fop. of the 
modern town of Megara, 4023. 

UegaBB or Cane Trash, is the refuse of the stalk of the 
sugar-cane, after the juice is expressed; it is used for fuel, and in 
paper making. 

. Megathe'riam (Gr. ‘ large beast ’), an extinct genus of 
Edentate mammalia, allied to the existing Sloths. In length, 
the M. must have measured 18 or 20 feet, while its height was 
about 8 feet; its skeleton being massive and elephantine. No 
incisor or canine teeth were developed, and the molars numbered 
five above and four below. In shape the molar teeth are ^d- 
rangular, and have transverse ridges on their crowns. Th(w 
appear, further, to have grown during the whole life eff the am- 
m^ like the tusks of elephant^ from permanent pulps. Collar¬ 
bones were developed; the limbs are short and powerful, and 
the claws large and strong. The pelvis is remarkably i^d and 
compact, and the conformation of the hind-limbs and tul, shows 
that the M. had the power of raising itself from the ground so as 
to reach the foliage of, or even to uproot trees. The tall is very 
massive and thick. The remains of the M. occur idong vrith 
those of the mylodon in the recent deposits of S. America. M. ‘ 
Cuvieri is a famiar species, 

Ub^P, a vehicle, generally formed of equal parts of linseed 
oil and mastic with a little sugur of lead, used by cal painters. 
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It flows freely from the pencil, snd on drying lusumes n clear 
gelatinous consistency. 

Ke'grim. See Hemicrania. 

Uehedpore', a town of Central India, In the outlying 
dominions of the Rajah of Indore, on the right bank of the 
Seepra, a tributary of the Chumbul, 300 miles S.W. from Agra. 
In Hie neighbourhood occurred the battle of M., in December 
1817, when the Mahrattas under Holkar, and the Pindarees, 
were decisively defeated by General Ilislop and Sir John Mal¬ 
colm. Tlie lesult was the pacification of Central India. 

HEeh'emet All was bom at Kavalla in Macedonia in 1769, 
and as early as his fourteenth year showed himself possessed of 
the duplicity and courage necessary for military service in the 
East. Entering the Turkish army, he was sent to Egypt in 1799 
at the head of a corps of Albanians, and assisted the British 
against the French, Owing to his military ability he rose to be 
Viceroy of Egypt (1806) through tlie choice of the Mamelukes 
(q. y.), whom he exterminated in 1811. For six years he fought 
against the Wahaliis (q. v.) of Arabia, and one of his sons con¬ 
quered several provinces of Nubia. M. gave the Sultan aid 
against the Greeks when they declared their independence, but 
the large fleet despatched by him was destroyed at Navarino in 
11827. In 1830 lie received from the Porte tlie government of 
Cardia for his services. Not satisfied with this, he demanded 
Syria, which he rapidly conquered, and was only restrained from 
marcliing upon Constantinople by the interference of tlie Euro¬ 
pean powers. In 1839 the Sultan Mohammed waged war on M. 
in order to regain Syiia, and it was not until the European 
jiowers had again interfered, until his foices were defeateil and 
Alexandria blockaded, that he abated his pretensions, on the 
coiiditton that his family should inherit the sovereignty of Egypt. 
(Overcome with years he resigned in favour of his .son in 1848, 
and died at Cairo, August 2, 1849. M. was certainly one of the 
most remarkable men who in modem years have risen to dis¬ 
tinction in the East. Although crafty and ctuel, his intellect 
was singularly keen and strong, and his eflbrts to graft the civili¬ 
sation of Euiope upon the traditions of the East were followed 
bv a large measure of success. See Mouriez, Ilistnre dt M., 
Vtie-t ■! i'Egyp/f (3 vols. Par. 1855-58). 

Mchemet Ali Pasha, a distinguished Turkush general, 
is the sun of a German musician, and was bum in Magde¬ 
burg, Prussia, in 1829, his real name being Jules Detroit. 
When aged fifteen he sailed from Hamburg as a cabin boy, but 
on account of cruel tieatment deserted from his ship at Constan¬ 
tinople. Here he secured the favour of Ali Pasha, then Foreign 
Minister, and subsequently Grand-Vizier, who sent him to the 
military college. He obtained a lieutenancy in 1853, and was 
on Omar Pasha’s stalf during tlie Crimean War. He served as 
general officer in the Servian campaign of 1876. In the early 
summer of 1S77 he.commanded a division of the army in Mon¬ 
tenegro with such success that be obtained the rank of Mushir, 
and on Abdnl Kerim’s dismissal succeeded that oflicer in the 
supreme command of the Turkish armies in Europe, In 
September 1877 with the Turkish right he tried to drive in the 
Russian left on the river Lorn, Imt after some apparent successes, 
he fell back to his original positions, and was deprived of the 
chief command in the ^ginning of October. 

Kein'ing^n, a town of Germany, capital of the dnchy ofj 
Sacho-Meiningen, on the Werra, to the S, of the Thuringian 
Wald, 40 miles N.W. of Coburg by rail. The ducal palace 
(completed 1682) contains some good pictures and a large col¬ 
lection of engravings. A beautiful ‘ English garden ’ or park is 
attached to the palace. M. is the headquarters of the Credit 
Mobilier of Central Germany. Pop. (1875) 9521. 

UeiM'eo, an old town of Saxony, picturesquely situated at 
the influx of the Triebisch and Meisse into the Elbe, 15 miles 
N.W. of Dresden by rail. The fine Gothic cathedral (936- 
>34*) stands on the Schlossberg, 160 feet above the town, 
contains many interesting monuments and brasses, and has 
* tower (254 feel), with a beautiful open spire. Adjoining it 
utheAlbrechtsburg. (1471-83), a large castle built on a precipi- 
rock, and connected by a bridge of the i3tli c. with an oUl 
abMV, which was converted into a school in 1543, where Gellert 
Md usshiff received their early education. The celebrated 
Royal Porceuin Factory (with 600 men), formerly in the Schloss, 
IS now eitabliahed in a building in the Triebischthal, li miles 


from M. The factory was founded in 1710, shortly after Bdttiger 
discovered the art of making ‘ china.' M. has also iron foundries 
and engineering works. Pop. (1875) 13,002. The town was 
founded by Heinrich I. in 928. It was the seat of the Mark- 
grafs of Saxony down to 1090. 

Keis'teninger or HeinterBa&ger, the burgess poets, who 
from the beginning of the 14th c. continued the lyric poetry 
formed and developed by the Minnesinger (q. r.). Their origin 
is assigned by tradition to Heinrich Franenlobof Meissen (12^ 
1318). It is probable enough that he first founded a school of 
M. at Mainz, and that the example was afterwards followed 
elsewhere, especially in the imperial cities. It was chiefly arti¬ 
sans {A/eitter) who formed such corporations, and their art bears 
throughout a thoroughly mechanical character. On Fridays they 
met in ‘Gesellschaften’ or ‘ Ziinfte’ to recite their poems and hear 
those of their guild-brothers. Their chief aim was to follow 
with nicety a system of external rule.s for language and metre, 
called ‘ Die Tabulatur.' They had regard only to the number 
and position of the verses and rhymes, and paid no heed to tone 
or quantity. When a member produced a poem held fault- 
Ie.ss, he was by the ' Merker ’ declared a ‘ Meister.’ The M. 
pu.shed the mannerism of the later Minnesingers to a ridiculous 
extreme, and tlieir reading of life is much more narrow and 
barren than that of the latter. Genius is seldom found among 
the M., and then chiefly among writers who worked in other 
fields of jioetry, as Heinrich von Miigelin in the 14th c., Mnscat- 
blut in the iSih, and in the 16th, the Numlierg shoemaker, 
Hans Sachs, wlio wrote 4275 ‘Bar'or ‘Meisterlieder.’ With 
the 17th c. the M. gradually died away; the last ‘Genossen- 
schaft ’ lingered on at Ulm till 1839. Our knowledge of the M. 
is mainly derived from Puschmann, Griindiicher Beruht det 
deutsehm Mfistergesangs (Gorlitz, 1573; 2d ed. as Gruttdlkher 
Bericht der deutsciun Reimm oder Rhythnun, Frankfort-am-Oder, 
>596), »nd Wagcnseil, Buck von der M. holdseligm JCunst 
(1697). 

MeknaB, Uekmfla, or Ueknasa, a well-built town in 
Maiocco, N.W. Africa, 200 miles N.E. of the town of Marocco, 
in a fertile valley watered by the Bet, covered with olive groves, 
and surrounded by well-cultivated hills. M. has a splendid 
marble palace, the summer residence of the Sultan. It has con¬ 
siderable trade, and manufactures of leather and earthenware. 
Pop. 15,000 (in summer 55,000). 

Uela, IPom^o'nius, a Latin geographer, was born at Tin- 
grntera in Spam, and is 'bought to Iiave flourished in tlie reign 
of Claudius (a.d. 41-54'. His work De Situ Oriw consists of 
three books, and contains a comprehensive account of the 
eartli’s surface as known in his time. He divides tlie world 
into two hemispheres—tiie northern or known, which comprises 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the southern, which is unknown, 
and lies beyond the impassable torrid zone; and tlien proceeds 
to a detailed descrijition of the known world. The best edition 
is that of Tzscliuckius (Leip. 1S07). ' 

DCelanoholia (Gr. me/as, ‘black,’ and cMe, ‘bile’) is one of 
the forms of emotional insanity, llippocrates, in one of his 
a[>horisms, says: ‘ If fear or clisticss continue for a long time, 
this is a symptom of M.; ’ but modern writers, before Esquirol, 
used the word M. to convey the idea of derangement on some 
particular point, whctlier accompanied by gloom or mirth, 
Esquirol suggested the word lypemania in the place of M., but 
he employs tlie two words indilTcrently. The invasion of M. 
may lie sudden, as when it is the immediate consequence of 
grief, or it may be gradual and the mere exaggeration of natural 
character, or it may be secondary to otlier forms insanity, but 
the period of incubation is generally prolonged and sufficiently 
obvious. The more obvious psychical symptoms arc morliid 
despondency and gloomy apprehensions of impending evils. 
The subject of M. is depressed, taciturn, seeks entire solitude, 
loses his relish for existence, feels unequal to the ordinary duties 
of life, and as the disorder advances, is constantly anticipating 
some dire catastrophe. The mind i.» generally unusually active, 
every circumstance is exaggerated and unfavourably construed, 
and the early morning, or after waking from sleep, is the period 
for increased mental suffering. These s]rmptoms are frequently 
so intensified as to develop a suicidal impulse, rendering seclu¬ 
sion in an asylum necessary. Attacks of k. are sometimes re¬ 
mittent, the disposition being associated with an acute perception 
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oL and love*ror, the ridiculous, as was exemplified in the case 
ol the poet Cowper and the comedian Carlini. In M. the phy¬ 
siognomy is fixed and changeless but the muscles of the face are 
in a state of convulsive tension, and express sadness, fear, and 
tenor; the eyes are motionless, and directed either towards the 
earth or some distant point, and the look is askance, uneasy, 
and suspicious. Sometimes the arms hang loose at the side, the 
hands are open, and the muscular system is relaxed; at otiier 
times the arms are rigidly flexed, the hands are clasped, and 
pressed against the chest, or wrung in the agony of despair. In 
the simple form of M. there is no disorder of the intellect, but 
only a constant feeling of gloom and sadness, an exaggeration of 
the affective sentiments. Nosialgia (q. v.), or home-sickness, is 
sometimes a variety of simple M. In complicated M. there is a 
decided disturbance of the intellectual faculties, and tlie most 
frequent forms are the hypochondriacal and the religious. In the 
former cose there is a great variety of delusions, some patients 
imagining that they suffer from loathsome or deadly diseases, or 
that their bodies are infested with animats, or possessed of spirits, 
while others impute to themselves the most atrocious crimes, or 
imagine that they have been ruined in estate as well as in regard 
to Iwdy and souL Religious melancholy usually takes the form 
of a belief that the subject is visited by the Divine displeasure, 
or is even condemned to everlasting misery. Revivals and the 
fiery denunciations of injudicious preachers arc frequently the 
exciting cause of religious M. The tendency of an attack of 
M. is to pass into dementia, * the tomb of human reason.* See 
Maladies Mentales, by Esquirol; Lemons Orales, by Guislain; 
Annals of JnsanUy, by Perfect, and Psychological Medicine by 
Drs. Bucknill and Take (Lond. 1874). 

Kelanch'thon, Philipp, a great German reformer, was bom 
l6th February 1497, at Brelten, in the Rhenish Palatinate. His 
proper name was Schwarzerd (‘black earth’), of which M. is 
a translation into Greek. He studied at Heidelberg (1509-12) 
and Tubingen (1512-14), where he joined a society for the cul¬ 
tivation of good Latinity, and pursued studies in mathematics, 
medicine, and jurisprudence. After lecturing on the Greek and 
Latin authors at Tubingen he accepted the Greek chair at Wit- 
tenlrerg in 1518, his opening discourse being devoted to the 
reform of the curriculum. The fame of his scholarship attracted 
hundreds of students to the university, and M., who had been 
strongly influenced by the writings of Erasmus, threw in his lot 
with Luther. At Leipsic (June 27, 1519) he took a share in his 
first combat as a Humanist, exhibiting those qualities of concilia¬ 
tion and tact which have won for him (he reputation of being 
the most reasonable of the Reformers. M.'s first important 
work. Loci Communes Rerum Tkeologicarum, appeared in 1521, 
and in it were concentrated the doctrines of the Protestant 
revolt About the same time he also helped Luther in the more 
difficult portions of his translation of the New Testament, and 
from 1522 till 1534 he busied himself in translating the Old 
Testament. At Augsburg (^330), at Worms and Ratisbon 
(1545-46), he distinguished binutelf in the Protestant service, 
though at the time he was blamed for his tendency towards 
compromise. In the midst of the disijute which arose between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists at the introduction of Uie Augsburg 
Interim, he died at Wittenberg, 19th April 1560. Though not 
sufficiently aggressive to rank as an active Reformer, his work 
os a scholar and theoinglan gives him a foremost place in the 
great movement of the Protedant Reformation. The best 
edition of his numerous writings, which include classical and 
biblical commentaries, ethical treatises and dissertations, with a 
vast academic correspondence, is that of Bretschneider and 
Bindseil (28 vols. Bmnsw. and Halle, 1834-60). See Galle, 
Verstuk einii Charakteristik M's. als Themogen (Halle, 1840); 
Matthes, Philipp M-, Sein Leben und Wirken, aus den Qnellen 
dargestellt (Altenb. i^i); Schmidt, Philipp M,; Lebenundaus. 
gei^hlle Schrijteu (Elberf. l86t). 

Kelane'aia (Gr. melas, ‘black,* and nesos, ‘an island’) the 
collective name given to the islands in the S.W. Pacific, inhabited 
by tribes belonging to the Papuan race. Though, strictly speak¬ 
ing, Australia comes within this definition, it is usually excluded 
from M., being treated as a continent, and the term is applied to 
New Guinn and the chain of islands stretching from it in a 
S.E. direction as far as the Fiji group. The inhabitants of M. 
are of a colour approaching black, and have also the crisp, curly 
bahr and thick lips of the negra They are of quite a distinct 
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race from the Foiynesians, who are of Malay origin and aspect, 
and speak a single tongue with unimportant variations of dialect. 
The Melanesians, on the other hand, speak languages of an 
entirely different character, being harsher and more complex than 
the Polynesian, and so diverse that it has been su^ested that 

M. might appropriately be called Polyglottia, or Um Polyglot 
Islands. The number of distinct languages spoken in M. has 
been estimated by the Bishop of Wdlington, New Zealand, a 
competent judge, at 200. The Melanesians are daring voyagers, 
and in most instances ferocious cannibals. M. forms the see of 
a missionary bishop of the Church of England, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Norfolk Island (q. v.). See also Fyi, New 
Britain, New C.<ti.EDUNiA, New Guinea, New Hebrides, 
and Solomon Islands. 

Melanorrhoe'a (Gr. melas, ‘ black ’; rheo, ‘ I flow ’) is the 
name given to a genus of Anacardiacea, the two species of which 
it consists supplying, by tapping, a juice that on exjiosure to the 
air becomes black, and is used as a varnish for a great variety 
of purposes. It is very acrid, producing painful swellings tf 
it come in contact with the skin. Both species are natives of 
the E. Indies, and form great trees upwards of too feet high. 
Its native name \&Theet-isee, 

ICelauo'aiB. See Cancer. 

Uelantlia'oesB, a small natural order of endogens of doubtful 
limits, but in close alliance with Liliacece. The plants included 
in it have in general poisonous piopcrties, many being acrid, 
purgative, and emetic, and some narcotic. The root-stock of Vera- 
Irum album, the white hcllclx>re of the Greeks, is an irritant nar¬ 
cotic poison, depending on an alkaloid called Veratrine. It is 
sometimes given in rheumatism, neuralgia, and when it is neces¬ 
sary to abate the force of the circulation. The most important 
plant of the order is Colchicum (q. v.); see also Sabadilla and 
Hellebore. A few species arc cultivated for their handsome 
blooms. 

Melaatoma'ceSB, an extensive natural order of a varied con¬ 
stituency, numbering about 1800 species. They are found 
mostly in moist, tropical countries, a few in Australia, very few in 

N. America and Northern India, and none in Europe. All are 
harmless, and the succulent fruit of some is edible, and from its 
often imparting a black stain to the mouth, the name of the genus 
is derived [melas, ‘ black'; stoma, ‘ mouth'). A large numirer are 
grown in European hothouses for their showy flowers and other 
features of interest— e.g., species of Pleroma and MedinUla. 

Hel'boume, the capital of the colony of Victoria, Australia, 
is built principally on the N. bank of the river Yarra-Yarra. 
It was founded in 1835, and was named after Viscount 
Melbourne, who was premier of Great Britain at the time. 
Its progress was not rapid till the discovery of gold in 1851, 
when M. sprang into vigorous life with marvellous sudden¬ 
ness. It is now the most populous city in Australia. The 
city proper contains but a fourth of the inhabitants of M., who 
now (1877) number 210,000, and the principal suburbs are under 
distinct municipal government. The leading business streets of 
M. are each a mile long and 99 feet wide, well paved, lighted 
with gas, and lined by shops and warehouses of brick or stone 
equal to those of the first cities in Great Britain. Land in 
Collins Street, the most important thoroughfare, has been 
sold at prices os high as any obtained for land in the City of 
London. M. possesses many very fine public buildings, mostly 
of stone, but in some cases still unfinished. The chief are the 
Town Ilall, Post Office, Treasury, Houses of Parliament, Free 
Library (containing 70,000 vols.). University (with 500 stu¬ 
dents), Museum, Mint, and new Law Courts. There are also 
several splendid churches, besides a number of charitable insti¬ 
tutions lodged in buildings of the handsomest description. Tte 
public parM and gardens are also numerous and extensive. 
Four daily and fully a dozen weekly and mimthly news¬ 
papers and magazines are published. M. is the see of a bishop 
of the Church of England and of an archbishop of ^e Roman 
Catholic Church. The climate is good, though mari^ by hot 
winds in summer. Ibe mean temperature for midsummer is 
66*, and for midwinter 48^ frost being rare. The mean annual 
tainftdl is 27*23 inches. M. is the principal outlet for the trade 
of Victoria, and Is now the most important commerdal town 
in the southern hemisphere (see ViCTOUA). Vessels of 600 
tons can ascend the Yarra to the heart of the city. Thoee of 
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laiger sue discharge and load at Sandridge or Williamstown, 
distant respectively 2} miles and 8 miles oy rail from M., and 
situated on Hobson’s Bay, the N. extremity of the inlet of Port 
Phfliip (q. V.). 

Ifolbonme, William Xismb, Viscotmt, was a son of Sir 
Peniston Lamb of Brocket Hall, Herts, and was bom in I^ondon, 
15th March 1779 ' Educated at Cambridge and Glasgow, he was 
returned to the House of Commons for Leominster in 180S, under 
the au^ices of the Whigs, but before being removed to the upper 
house in 1828, served in the governments of Canning, Goderich, 
and the Duke of Wellington. During the great reform debates 
of 1831 M, pled for a concession to tlie demands to the people, 
dreading the consequences of refusal. In July 1834, to the 
general surprise, he became First Lord of the Treasury and head 
of the Cabinet, which he held until November, and resumed 
upon the rcassemh'ing of parliament after its dissolution, retain¬ 
ing office until 1841, when he was succeeded by Sir Robert J’eel. 
M. was a wise and patriotic adviser of Queen Victoria in tlie 
e.irlier years of her reign. He died 24th November 1848. M. 
was a miserable speaker, and never overcame a painful sense of 
embarrassment with which he was afflicted. • Everything about 
him,’ wrote Sidney Smith, ‘seems to betoken careless desolation; 

I any one would suppose from his manner that he was playing at 
Vi^uck-farthing with hunian hapjiiue.ss, that he was always on tlic 
heels of fortune,that he would giggle away the great clmrter. . . 
But I accuse our minister of honesty and diligence; I deny 
that he is careless and rude ; he is nothing more than a man of 
good understanding and good principle, disguised in the eternal 
and somewhat wearisome affectation of a political roue.’ His 
wife. Lady Oaroline Lamb (born 1785, died 1828), wrote 
several novels, and was once famous for her admiration of 
Byron. Sec Memeirt of Lord Melhournt, by W. T. M'Cullagh 
Torrens (Lond. 1S77). 

Mel'ohiteB {‘royalists,’ from Syriac tnelrha, a king) was the 
name given in the 5th c. to the orthodox Greek Christians of 
Egyp’i fo distinguish them from the Jacobites (q. v.). After 
the t'.imicil of Clialcedon (451) it was applied by the Monophy- 
•sites (q. v.), whose tenets had been condemned by that council, 
to tilt 1. ihodox generally as accepting their creed at the will of 
tiic Emperor, who had convened the ccunciL 

Mel'combe Regia. See Weymouth. 

Melegxm'ziO (formerly Afarigtiano), a town of N. Italy, pro¬ 
vince of Milan, 10 miles S.E. of Milan city, is memorable as the 
scene of a victory gained by Francis I. of France over the Swiss 
allies of MiUn, 7000 of whom fell in the action, 14th September 
1315- A sanguinary conflict took place here between the 
French and Austrians, 7th June 1859, resulting in the defeat of 
the latter. 

Helen'dez Valdez, Jaan, a Spanish poet, was bom at 
Ribera del F'resno, Estremadura, March it, 1754. After 
studying philosophy at Madrid he proceeded to Salamanca, 
where he became imbued with a love of English poets. Young 
and Thomson in particular, and where, after having gone 
through a course of law, he was appointed Professor of Humanity 
in ipt. He was made a judge in 1789, and two years later 
obtained a political appointment at Valladolid. M.’s first 
literal attempts were dramas, but they obtained little notice. 
In 1784 he published a volume of lyrics, which at once placed 
him among the finest song-writers of his country. The exquisite 
simplicity and subtle pathos of some of his pastorals cannot be 
surpassed; his anacreontics are likewise very perfect in their 
way. To these poems M. twice made additions. Having un¬ 
happily taken the French side in Spanish politics, he was forced 
to leave his country, and died in exile at Montpellier, May 24, 
1817. The best edition of his works is that in 4 vols. (Madrid, 
1832). Some of his pieces have been tolerably translated in 
Kenney’s Modem Poets and Poetry of Spain (Lond. 1852). 
See Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, vol. iiu 

XCel*fi, a town of Southern Italy, in the province of Potenza, 
on the N.E. slope of the volcanic Monte Vulture. Its chief 
irbaildings are a modem cathedral on the site of an older structure 
SS)» almost totally destroyed in the earthquake of August 14, 
18511 the ehftteau of Prince Doria, formerly the castle of Roliert 
Gttuc^ ; a town-hall, bishop’s palace, &c. There is a lively 
trade ht wine, oil, cheese, and cattle. Pop, (1874) 11,640. 



UeUa'eem, a natural order of about 180 species of trees and 
shrubs, widely distributed throughout tropical r^ons. A strong 
astringent principle pervades the order, at the same time some 
yield useful oils and balsam, others produce edible fruit, and 
others furnish valuable tim^r. Melia Atedarack, a native of 
China, has been transported as an ornamental and useful tree 
to many countries. In S. Europe it grows freely, presenting 
when planted in avenues a very handsome effect with its 
numerous erect spikes of lilac flowers. *1110 fruit consists of 
pale-blue berries which are strung into rosaries, and have caused 
the name of ‘ bead-tree ’ to be given to the tree, 'llie Neem-tree 
of India {M. Asadirachta) yields, by tapping, a kind of toddy, 
and from the fruit an oil is obtained for domestic and medicinal 
purposes. Other noteworthy genera are Kkebergia, wbicli 
represents the family at the Cape of Good Hope, and Carapa 
(q. V,). 

Mel'ic GraBZ, a genus of about twenty species, distributed 
through tum]ierate and subtropical regions, and represented in 
Britain by AIdka tmiflora and AI. nutans. Both grow in woods 
and other shady places. 'I'lie herbage is relished by cattle, but 
neither species has been practically brought into use. Others 
of the genus, as AL dliata (European) and AL altissima (Siberian), 
are recommended for cultivation. 


Melicocc'a, a small American genus of Sapindacea. The 
Gciiip Tree (AI. bijuga), a native of Guiana and New Granada, 
is now naturalised in the W. India Islands, where the fruit is 
much esteemed. In Caraccas it is also used, being roasted as a 
substitute for chestnuts, llie tree itself is remarkable for its 
large growth and beauty, nffouling an extensive and grateful 
shade, while the fragrant flowers attract in swarms bees and 
humming-birds. 

Mel'ilot (Ahlilotns), a genus of .annual or biennial fragrant 
herbs, belonging to the natural order Leguntinosr, and numbering 
about ten species, all of which arc natives of warm and tem¬ 
perate regions of the Old World, but have spread far beyond 
their, original limits. In England the common M. (AI. offici¬ 
nalis) occurs in many parts about the edges of fields, and when 
intermixed with hay imparts to it both a sweet odour and an 
agreeable relish, so as to make the plant an acceptable consti¬ 
tuent of fodder. The fragrance arises from the presence of 
Coumarin (q. v.). By adventitious introduction, M. alba and 
AL arvensis iiavc also now a recognised jilace in the British flora. 
The last is from time to time renewed by being sown with foreign 
ryegrass and clover seed, and has often been mistaken for AL 
officinalis. AI. carulea orms an ingredient of the green Swiss 
cheese, which owes its flavour and colour chiefly to this plant; 
it is also used to perfume clothes, and affords by distillation a 
fragrant water. 

Melodra'ms, a play of a popular and striking character, 
usually in flve acts, in which eloquence of dialogue and study of 
human nature are less aimed at than sensational plot |ind spec¬ 
tacular effect. I'he word is derived from mdos, ‘ a song,’ music 
having been formerly a characteristic of such pieces. 

SEel'oe, a genus of Coleoptera or beetles belonging to the 
family Aleloidec. M. as the type of the family is a large beetle, 
of dark-blue colour, seen among grass in May and August. 
The elytra or wing-covers are short, and the abdomen is large 
and ovate. The antennae of the males are twisted and knotted. 
The eggs are laid on the ground near the nests of humble bees, 
and in the early spring the young M. are to be found on the 
bodies of the bees. An intermediate stage, known as tliat of 
the semi-pupa, is observed to take place in M.’s development, 
the changes between the larva and pupa state being very 
gradually exhibited. 

Uel'on (Cueumis Melo) is the produce of a herbaceous or 
climbing annual, originally from the country about the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, and cultivated in Asia and Africa from time imme¬ 
morial. In the warmer parts of Euroiie also it has been grown 
at least from the time of the Romans, and through France 
and Spain is supposed to have reached England about 1370. 
It succeeds in the open air as far as 43° N., but is best adapted 
to countries where the atmosphere is dry, and for necessary 
moisture the plant has to depend almost entirely on surface 
irrigation and on dews. The. soil on which it is found to 
thrive best is rather strong fresh loam. The varieties of the 
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M. are iinmerons, diiTering in lize, form, and colour. Some 
are round or oblate, others oblong or oiral , the surface of some 
is smooth; of others ribbed, warted, or netted. The flesh is 
either white, greenish, salmon-coloured, or red. The whole 
range under two races—the Persians and the Cantaloups. The 
former are the most difficult to cultivate, requiring a veiy hi^h 
temperature, a dry atmosphere and an extremely humid sod. 
The Cantaloups {so named from Cantaluppi near Rome) are 
grown throughout Europe with great success, but are inferior to 
the Persian. The water M. (C. Ci/rul/us) is believed to have 
been earlier introduced into Europe than the foregoing. It is 
extensively grown in dry, hot countrie-s forming in Egypt the 
chief food and drink of the inhabitants for several months in the 
year. Its abundant refreshing juice is not so rich and sugary as 
that of the M. It sometimes attains a weight of 400 lbs. See 
CvcvMBKR and Govao. 

Jffelo'ria, a rocky islet in the Mediterranean, 4^ miles W. of 
Leghorn, near which the Genoese defeated the united Imperial 
and Pisan fleets on the 31! May 1241, and the Genoese fleet 
almost annihilated tliat of Pisa on the 6th August 1284. 

tfelpom'ene (Gr. 'the songstress,' from melfi, tnelpomai, 
‘I sing'I, the Muse (q. v.) of tiagedy. 

Mel'rose (Gael. Mael-ros, * the bald headland ; ’ the old M. 
being situated on a promontory formed by the Tweed), a town 
of Scotland, in Roxburghshire, picturesquely situated on the 
S. bank of the Tweed, near the base of the Kihlon Hills, 
37 miles S.S.E. of Edinburgh by rail. In the market-place is 
stone cross bearing date 1642, and a gabled house of 1635 
was the place where General Leslie slept before the battle 
of Philliphaugh. There is a large hydropathic establishment in 
the vicinity. Pop. (1870) 1405. Tlie crowning glory of M. is 
its beautiful Gothic abbey, admired so widely through Scott’s 
exquisite description of it ‘ by moonlight * in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Founded by David I. in 1136, to take the place of a 
lowly monastery that Aidan had planted (635) on the promon¬ 
tory two miles down the river, the building was completed in 
1146, occupied by the first Cistercians who entered Scotland, 
and dedicated to St. Mary. The abbey was destroyed by the 
English in 1322, but was gradually rebuilt under Robert Bruce 
and David IL in still greater magnificence. A graceful blemUiig 
of the Second Pointed style and Flamboyant, it was one of the 
noblest works of the best age of ecclesiastical architecture. The 
remains include the main part of the conventual church, 258by 137^ 
feet, a hexagonal tower 84 feet high, and traces of the extensive 
cloisters. 'The ‘cast oriel ’ window of The Lay, divided by four 
mulUons, is delicately interlaced by 'foliaged tracery.’ Only 
about half the size of York Minster, the whole edifice is rich to 
profusion in carvings of twining plants and animals, ‘grotesque 
and grim.’ It received the aeart of Bruce, and contains the 
tomlwof Alexander II., of Douglas of Liddesdale, styled ‘the 
flower of chivalry,' and of the Douglas who fell at Otterbum. The 
Chronica de Mailros from 731 to 1275, was published first by 
Bishop Fell (Oxford, 1684), and then for the Bannatyne Club 
(Edinn. 1835), ^hile the charters of the later abbey, under the 
title Uber S. Marie de Metros, were issued by Cosmo Innes, at 
Uie cost of the Duke of Buccleuch (Edinb. 1837). 

Xel'ton XoVbray, a town of England, county of I.eicester, 
in a fertile valley near the confluence of the Eye and Wreak, 115 
miles N.W. of London by rail. It is the great meeting-place 
for the famous * Melton Hunt,' and has stabling for some 800 
horses. Its main industries are the making of Stilton cheese, 
and the wdU-known M. pork pies (over two tons weekly). 
There are uiso tanneries and oreweties, -and an important 
weekly market. Fop. (1871) 5o>i. 

Xftltm (I-at Afeloduttum, Celt. Meol-dun, ‘ the bald fort ’), 
a town of France, capital of the department Seine-et-Mame, on 
the Seine, 29 miles E.S.E. of Paris by rail Its onl;^ important 
buildings are two churches, the Hdtel-de-Ville, rebuilt (1848) in 
the Renaissance style, with a statue of Jac^es Amyot (q. v.), 
and the remains of a once fiunons castle, lliere are manufac¬ 
tures of cotton and woollen fabrics, hats, leather, and farm im- 
plementa, and a trade in wood, coid, com, cheese, &c. Pop. 
(1872^ 8403. The residence of the House of Capet, M. was 
caf^ured by the English (1420), and held by them lor fiflesn 
yean. 

MO 


Uel'ville, an island belonging to British America, and lying 
in the Arctic seas between the parallels 74* and 77* N. and the 
meridians 105° and 117* W. FitzwiUiam and Kellet Straits 
separate it from Prince Patrick Island on the W. ; Banks Strait 
and M. Sound from Banks Island and Prince Albert Land on 
the S. ; and Byam Martin Strait from Bathurst Island on the 
E. It was discovered in 1819 by Parry, who wintered here in 
hopes of finding an open passage to the W. M. Peninsula lies 
to the K.W. of the entrance to Hudson Bay, and is connected 
with the mainland by Kae Isthmua 

Xel'srille, Andrew, an illustrious Scottish reformer, was 
born at Baldovy, near Montrose, August i, 1545, educated at 
Montrose grammar-school, St. Andrews, and Paris, was Regent 
(1566-69) in the College of St. Marceon, Poictiers, thence went 
to Geneva, where Beza got him a chair of Humanity, and re¬ 
turned to Scotland in 1574. In the same year he made his 
first aimearance in tlie Assembly, and owing to his zeal and 
scholarship became a leader the Fresbyterian Church. 
Appointed Principal of Glasgow University, he wrote, while 
holding that oflicc, his Carmen Mosis (a Latin paraphrase of the 
32d chapter of Deuteronomy), wliich is as fine as anything in 
Buchanan. But he had a consuming passion fur ecclesiastical . 
politics, and even sacied literature was a pastime rather than a 
labour. ' He was,’ says Mr. Burton, * the type of a dais' 
who to as much of the fierce fanaticism of the Huguenots 
os the Scotch character could receive, added the stern, clas¬ 
sical republicanism of Buchanan.' In 1580 M. was appointed 
to the Prmcipalship of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews; 
in 1581 was comtileted the Second Pooh oj Discipline, which, 
based upon the Iluguenot code, was put into shape by M. 
In the face of the Government of 1583, which had determined to 
reduce the freedom of speech claimed by the clergy, M., 
when cited before the King and Council, argued that ‘ they 
presume over boldly in a constituted state of a Christian 
Kiik—the kingdom of Jesus Christ—to take upon them to 
judge the doctrine and control the ambassadors and mes¬ 
sengers of a King and Council greater than they, and far 
above them.’ He was ordered to the castle of Blackness, 
but escaped to Newcastle, where he eslablished a coiigrc- 
gation with a staff of elders and deacons, who applied the 
system of discipline with great severity. In 1596 M., having 
meanwhile licen reinstated in his office at St. Andrews, forced 
himself into the presence of the King, at a meeting of the Estates 
in Falkland, and denounced the Popish lords whose case they 
were considering. The Kingfoiced him to depart; but in the 
following September, at an Assembly at Cupar, M. formed one 
of a deputation which discussed the same subject against the 
royal will. His Majesty was told that he was ' God's silly vas¬ 
sal,’ and that in Christ’s kingdom, the Kirk, he was neither 
king, nor head, nor lord, but a member. In 1605, though pro¬ 
hibited by royal proclamation, M. called a General Assembly at 
Aberdeen. He was summoned to the English court to justify 
himself, and, when there, having ridiculed the decorations of 
the communion-table, he was handed over to the ketming of 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, and afterwards to the Tower, wWe he 
remained for several years. In 1611 he was released, on condi¬ 
tion that he lived abroad, and died a Professor in the Huguenot 
University of Sedan in 1622. Mr. Burton says—‘ Had it been 
his lot to lead a haughty ecclesiastical hierardiy, striving to 
subdue and control secular principalities and powers, he would 
have made another Hildebrand or A’Becket’ This is tme so 
far as it goes; it points ont clearly enough the peril that would 
have threatened secular liberty M.’s principles triumphed, 
but the fearless heroism of his character stamps him with a 
greatness and a dignity that can hardly be surpassed. It has 
been stated that M. was a scholar and a poet os well os an 
ecclesiastical politician. In the Delicut Poetarum Seoiorum an 
pieces of his which once were famous and deserve to be temem- 
bered. See M’Crie’s Life of A, M. (2 vols. 1819: 2d ed. 1823; 
new ed. 1856); Burton’s History of Scotland, vols. iv,, v.—His 
nephew fames X, bora at Montrose, asth tuly 15^, was 
an able coadjutor Of Andrew in his strife on beVlf of PresW- 
tery. Milder and more courteous than his »eat kinsman, nfr; 
was nevertheless firm and decided in his opimoni. In 1606 he 
was summoned to London for protesting against Epdscopacy, 
was refused permission to return to Scotian^ end died et Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, 13th January 1614. He Wrote, sevael works 
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boHt in prose and verse, but bis Diary (printed for the Banna- rare colouring and exquisite finish and fidelity. Other works by 
tne Club) is the only one possessing a permanent interest See M. are at Danzig, Munich, Turin, and Liibeck. 

» Memia'ii^en, a town of Bavaria, S. Germany, on the 

MelviUe, Herman, an American author, bom in New Aach, 45 miles S.W. of Munich by rail, has a fine Rathhaus, 
York, August 1, 1819, took to the sea at eighteen years of aw, dating from 1526, and three churches, of which St Martin’s 
and for a few years off and on was before the mast In 1846 contains 67 choir-stalls with rich Gothic carving. The in. 
he published and in 1847 Omoo,^ graphic and popular dustries are hop-growing, bell-founding, dyeing, and the manufac- 
accounts of his adventures with the natives of the Polynesian of starch» gunpowderg hardware, and fi ne n and woollen yam* 

Islands, by whom he had been taken prisoner in 1842. He hi« Pop. (1875) 7770. 

also written Mardi, a philosophical romance (1849), White „ > • tr ..... 

yaeiei (1850), Tohy (1851). /W Potter (1854), The Con- , “emnon, in Homer a son of Eos, appears in post-Homeric 

fidence Min (1857), Battie Pieces (a volume of poems, 1866), &c. Pnnce, son of 1 ithonus. who came to 

' , ’ . the relief of I’nam, and, after having slam Antilochus, was laid 

melville, Btr J amen, was bom at HalhiU, Fifcshire, in 1530, low by Achilles. From his ashes Zeus produced a flock of birds 
and was page to Queen Mary of Scotland. In 1564 he was sent to called ‘ Memnones ’ or • Memnonides,’which fought one another 
the English court with friendly messages to Elizabeth concerning on bis grave, and every year renewed the struggle. Great build- 
the approaching marriage with Damley. Two years later he acted ings, as well in Asia as in F.gypt, were attributed to M., after 
as interim secretary to the Scotch Queen, ami was an unwilling whom they were called ‘ Mcmiioneia.’ The two statues of M., 
confident of Darnley, who remaiked to him about the murderers still extant, originally stood before the temple of Amenoplus 
of Rizzio, ‘ As they have brewed so let them drink.’ The same at Thebes, in Egypt They rose 70 feet above the floor of 

year he was sent to announce the birth of James VI. of Scotland temple, and were composed of a siVic'ious conglomerate so 
the court of England. In 1567 lie remonstrated with Maiy hard and brittle that the change of lenmerature on the rising of 
in connection with her marriage with Bolhwell, and received the sun caused little pieces to break off. Tlie sound thus pro- 
Ahe answer that ‘ matters were not that far agaitwart.’ He was duced gave occasion to the legend of the 'sounding statues’ of M. 

■T.Sustwards carried with her a captive to Dunbar, and negotiated „ _,_. , , .u r .. r . . . .■ 

the surrender of Edinburgh cLtle. M. was 'asked to under- is properly only the faculty of menta retenUon; it 

take a mission to Denmark (1595) in connection with the pro- P'-es^ves knowledge within the mind, birt without the sphere of 
posed marriage of James VI. to the younger daughter of the consciousmss But it is generaUy looked u[>on as «producti^ 
king, but he escaped from the duty. ‘lie was,’ says Burton, also-fid that m two ways. If the laws of association ^ allowed 
‘ a man of a character and temper rare for that age-very pacific, '^“‘•out the intervention of will, as in mvene, M. is then 

yet no coward ; a dealer with all parties, yet never, as it would spontaneous suggestion; but if wiU brought to bear on the 
icem, suspected of selling one party to anotlier.’ He received ihe fthen recollection. To the former of these pro- 

last instn^ctioiKs of Queen Ma^ on the scaffold. Ills Memoirs of cesses alone anaent philosophy gave the wrae of M. Hamilton 
Affairs of State, one of the most valu.tble of historical references, the one the Conservative Facuity, the other the Reproduc 

was printed for the Bannatyne Club in 1827. He died ist tive faculty. . 

Novemlusr 1607. See Burton's History of Scotland, vpls. iv., v. . of « the power of reproducing mental 

'. . impressions, may be naturally weak, or become gradually im- 


was printed for the Bannatyne Club in 1827. He died ist 
Novemlier 1607. See Burton’s History of Scotland, vpls. iv., v. 

Slclville, Visooont. See Dundas. 

XXeitibra'na Fupilla'ris, a term applied tp the delicate 
merob . e clpsing the pupil pf the eye in the foetus during the 
eaily months of development. The M. P. itself forms the front 
portion of a memlirane, riclily supplied with blood-vessels, which 
encloses the lens of the eye, and which is known as the mtm. 
tram capsulo-pupillaris. The M. P, disappears about the 
seventh montii of intra-uterine life. 

Uem'brane, a general term applied in anatomy and physio- 
logy to indicate any soft texture made up of tissues. We thus 
speak of tlie ‘ membranes of the brain,’ of mucous M., or serous 

M. , while the membranes within which the embryo is contained 
in utero are named tlie 'ftetal M.’ The term Meninges is 
applied to the collective brain membranes. 

Ue'mel, the most northerly town of E. Prussia at the mouth 
of the Dange, and on the mainland, at the N. entrance to tlie 
Kurisches Haff, 9 miles W. of the Russian frontier, and 53 

N. N.W. of Tilsit It is strongly fortified, and has a large, 
safe harbour, extensive manufactures of linens, cordage, sail- 
doth, bone-black, chemicals, &c., large iron-foundries,_ distil¬ 
leries, breweries, and saw-roiI 1 $, and an important trade in tim- 
ber, grain, hemp, flax, linseed, amlier, coal, calf-skins, petroleum, 
and salt herrings. In 1875 (an exceedingly bad year) the total 
imperts amounted to ;Ci,099,450, and the exports 10,^1,174,530; 
in 1873 the value of imports and exports was ,^2,990,775. The 
value ttf timber exported (1875) was;f73S,i6s, of flaxAi25,225, 
of grain ,^46,000, and of linseed^'77,000. At the beginning of 
1876 there belonged to the port 85 sea-going vessels of 32,020 
tons, besides 10 steamers. A railway connecting M. with Tilsit 
was opened 15th October 1875, and a branch to the Russian 
rdlway between Mitau and Lilian, which is contemplated, will 
greatly extend ite Russian trade. Pop. (1875) 19,801, M. was 
founded by the Livonian Order of Knights in 1253. 

Uemliag, Hum, one of the greatest paintera of the old 
Flemish school, was bom about 1435. Much that was formerly 
related of him has been entirely discredited, and now almost all 
tfe know Is that he led a roving life, fought for Charles the Bold 
«t Granson and Momt (1476), wds an inmate of St. John’s Hos- 


paired by age. When any change Irom the normal condition 
takes place cither in the form of exaltation or blunting, it is 
indicative of distui banco in some part of the cerebro-spinal 
structure, the result of external violence, or of various physical 
conditions, such as fevers, intemperance, congestion, organic 
disease of the brain or of its membranes, &c., &c. The par- 
ticuhar portion of the brain implicated when memory is 
impaired has not as yet been precisely defined ; but the devia¬ 
tions appear to depend xpon changes generally of an apoplectic 
nature in the anterior lubes of the brain. It occasionally hap¬ 
pens, though but rarely, that memory is the only faculty impaired, 
and, when such is the case, the impairment is generally but 
the precui'sor of more extensive cerebro-mental lesions. 

Hem'phis ‘good port,’ in the hieroglyphics), the 

ancient capital of the kingdom of tipper and Lower Egypt, stood 
on the left bank of the Nile, on the site of the modem Micranieh, 
10 miles S. of Cairo. Its foundation is ascribed by Herodotus to 
Menes, whose date is variously fixed at 4455 and 2690 B.C. ; and 
the kings of the later dynasties vied in its adornment. Within 
a circuit of 15 miles it contained the temples of Isis, Apis, 
Serapis, Phre, and greatest of all, of Ptah—the Hephasteum of 
the Greek geographers—with a colossal statue of Sesostris 
(Rameses 111 .), 45 feet high, and a recumbent figure of Amosis, 
73 feet long. The Necropolis, with the Pyramids (q. v.), and 
the dyke of Menes, bnilt to exclude the inundations of the Nile, 
should also be noticed. The min of M. began with the invasion 
of Cambyses (525 B.C.), was hastened by the founding of Alex¬ 
andria (332), and completed by the Saracen conquest in the 7th 
c. A.D. See Egypt ; and Lepsius, Dcnkmalcr aus Aegypien (12 
vols. Berl. 1849-59). 

Memphis, a city of Tennessee, U.S., on the E. bank of the 
Mississippi, which affords communication in all seasons with New 
Orleans, distant 380 miles S. by rail. It has thirty-five churches, 
sixty-seven free public, and tliirty-two other schools, a cotton 
exchange, five stone-paved wharves, nearly two miles long, three 
daily and seven weekly newspapers. Cotton, gathered from the 
basins of the Mississippi, White, Arkansas, St. Francis, and other 
riven, is the great article of commerce. In 1874 the total value 


pha^ for whidh he pointed five of his finest works, and of imports was $60,847,389, including 426,676 bales of cotton, 

died'Bbout 1^5. Bb &monsteliquaiy,the CAorrri&S'te f/rnr/r valued at $34,006,000. During the same year there arrived 2059 
(1487), in $t johB*l Bmpital, b u admirable specimen of his steamers, and departed 2075, averaging 2000 tons each. The 
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•mount of teMbte property for 1874 was 832,500,000. Pop. 
(1871) 40,226. M. was incoiporated in 1827. An engagement 
took place on the river (6th June 1862) by which the Fetlerols 
captured. M., which was regained by General Forrest’s cavalry in 
August 1864, 

Uena'do, a Dutch residence in the extreme N. of Celebes, 
has an area of 1267 so. miles, and a pop. of 228,031, The 
country, broken by volcanic action into highland masses, is 
well adapted for the extensive cultivation of coffee and rice. In 
1870 the total value of the exports amounted to 1,250,370 
gulden. The town of M., situated on a bay on the FI.W. of 
the island peninsula, has a pop. of 6000. 

SCenage', Qilleu, an ill-tempered wit and scholar, was bom 
at Angers, August 15th, 1613. After practising at thelxtrhe 
entered the church, and became one of the lively, accomplished, 
graceless Mh, forming so unique a class in France, then ornament¬ 
ing society belter than religion. He died July 23, 1692. Of his 
numerous works we need only mention the Dutionnaire £tytna- 
Aiftyur (1694). See notice of his life prefixed io Alertagiana, a 
collection of his good sayings (1715). 

Mea'ai Strait, a channel 13 miles long and from 250 yards 
to two miles wide, separating the island of Anglesea from Caer¬ 
narvonshire, Wales. It is crossed by the M. Suspension Bridge, 
a fine work constructed by Telford, at the cost of Government, 
in the route of the London and llolyhend mail-coach road, 
1818-25, and by the Biitannia Tnhular Bridge (q. v.), erected 
1846-60. At the entrance to the channel the tide is usually 
about 12 feet, and sometimes rises to 30, but for expedition the 
route is often chosen by vessels under 100 tons. The name 
‘Menai’ probably contains the Celtic root man, 'a district’ 

Kanaii'der, the greatest poet of the Athenian New Comedy, 
was born at Athens 342 b.C. The comic poet Alexis was his 
uncle, and the philosophers Tlteophrastus (q. v.) and Epicurus 
(q. v.) were his intimate friends. Of his personal life little is 
known, except that his beauty and refinement of manners were 
remarkable, that his friendship with Demetrius Phalereus nearly 
cost him his life in 307 B.C., and that he was drowned in the 
harbour of Peineus in 290. When the chorus of the Old 
Comedy was out of date, and the license of its ficrsonal attacks 
vras repressed by law, M. created a drama of manners, character, 
and plot, the prototy|ie of modem comedy. The preference 
given to his rival Philemon was small earnest to him of the 
reputation which his works afterwards enjoyed, and which is 
attested by their holding the stage till the time of Plutarch, 
and by the fact that almost all the Roman comedy is founded on 
them. Of more than too plays there are now extant only tlie 
names, and certain fragments full of gnomic tvisdom, as, * whom 
the gods love die voung.’ Of these the best edition is Meineke’s 
Menandri tt PhiUmmit Keligmai (Berl. 1823), reprinted in his 
/•'mgmtnta Cemicorum Gnerorwin, vol. iv. (1841), See Cuixot, 
A/enandre une Ltudeliistoriqtu (Par. 1855).— SC. of Laodicea, a 
Greek rhetorician of the 2d and 3d centuries a.d., of whose writ¬ 
ings are extant a treatise Dt i'ncomiis or De Genere Demomira- 
eiiw(Meeren, G6tt. 1785; Walt, Rhftarts Grad, vol. ix., 1836]. 

SCaa'ohikof^ Alexander Danilovitch, Prince, a Russian 
statesman and genera 4 was bom in humble life at Moscow, 
Novemlier 27, 1672. Introduced to the service of Peter the 
Great by General Lefort, on the death of that oflicer in 1699 he 
became the favourite companion and adviser of the Czar. He 
gained the victory of Kalisch over the Swetles in 1706, greatly 
contributed to that of Poltowa in 1709, took Riga in 1710, 
Courland in 1711, and Stettin in 1713, and was appointed in 
succession Md-mnrsluil, boron, and pnnee of the empire. He 
wielded great power during the reira of Catherine I. (1725-27), 
but shortly after the accession of Peter II. was banished to 
Siberioj where he died, October 1729.—Princo Alexander 
BevMtevitcdz SC., great-grandson of the preceding, a Russian 
admual and general, bom in 1780, accompanied the Emperor 
Alexander L in the campaigns 1012-14, when he attained the 
rank of eenerat. In the war with Turkey, 1828-29, he distui- 
miished himself by the capture of Anapa, but was wounded at 
Voma. On his recovery he devoted himself to the improvement 
of the Russian navy, becoming Minister of Marine in 1836. In 
1853 he was sent as amliassador-extroordimuy to Constan¬ 
tinople. His somewhat intemperate conduct contributed to the 
OQibreak of war, upon which he received the Chief command 
biMli of the Russian naval and military forces. Although he 


lost every pitched battle, he showed great tenacity and deter* 
mination in his prolonged defence of SebastopoL He was 
commander at Cronstodt, 1855-56. M, died at St. Peteisburg^ 
May 2, 1869. 

Men'oiua. See Meng-tsx. 

HCe&’delaaoluaL, ICoaea, bora at Dessau, 6th September, 
1729, was the son of a Jewish schoolmaster.* He had a good 
Jewish education, studying under the Rabbi Frankel the works 
of Maiinunides, especially the Marth Ntbuchim (Arab. DelaiatH 
Al-heinm; Lat Ductar Perptexorum, ‘Guide of the Perplexed’^ 
the great source of natural interpretation of Scripture among the 
Jews. Struggling against poverty and an enfeebled constitution, 
M., now at Berlin, was introduced to mathematics by Israel 
Moses, and to Latin by Kiscli, a physician of Prag. He rend 
Locke’s Essay, and a friend named Gompertz gave him the 
works of Leibnitz and Wolf. In 1754, M., now a partner in a 
silk busine.ss, made the friendship of Lessing; they wrote together 
Pape tin A/etapAysiker, His first important metaphysical work was 
the Briejtuberdu Empfindungen (1775), or ‘ Letters on the Sensa¬ 
tions,’ in which he specially analyses the Ideas of the Beautiful. 
M. belonged to the unscientific school of Wolf. He now 
became the friend of Abbt, Sulzer, and the librarian Nicolai, 
and assisted them and Lessing in several literary periodicals, in^l 
which they sought to stir the dormant faculties of Germany. Th 
17O7, appeared his Phado, in which he infers the immortality of 
the soul from the indefinite perfectibility of human nature, its in¬ 
finite duties, and great desire to live hereafter. His liook Jens- 
Salem (1783) deals with tlie question of toleration, and had its 
effect in preparing ihe way for the emancipation of the Jews, that 
his other works liad in stimulating tlie reformation of theii reli¬ 
gion. 'I'he Aiorgenstunden (1785), an exposition of the grounds 
for believing in the existence of God, and containing a refutation 
of Spinozism (with which Jacobi had charged Ins friend Lessing), 
was interrupted hy his death at Berlin, 4th January 1786. One 
of his daughters became a Christian, and married Friedrich 
Schlegel. M.’s works were published by his grandson, G. B. 
Mendelssohn (7 vols. Leips. 1843-45). They include transla¬ 
tions of the Pentateuch and Psalms into German, Mirabeau did 
much to make M.’s works known in France. See Kayserhng, 
M. Al., sdn Leben undseine IVerie (l..eips. 1862). 

Kendelssohn-Bartboldy. Felix, a great German com¬ 
poser, gtandson of the preceding, wa.s born at Hamburg, Felt- 
ruary 3, 1809. M.’s home irom 1812 was Berlin, where he 
was instructed in composition by Zelter and in pianoforte by 
Berger, and played in public at the age of eight. He could 
compose skiltully in iSzi, received additional piano lessons 
fioni Mosclieles in 1824, and in the next year devoted himself 
entirely to music, though of indeitendent fortune. His first 
great work was the overture to Sainmemachtstraiim (1826); his 
next, the overture entitled Ateeres-stiUe und GiiieUithe Fahrt 
(1828). A comic opera. Die Haehmt des Camaeha (Berl. 1827) 
was a failure. M.’s introduction to the public properly dates 
from his visit to England in 1829, where the first-named work . 
excited the warmest interest. The overtures. Isles af Eingal and 
The Hebrides, and the wonderfully picturesque Scotch symphony^ 
were the fruits of a Highland tour in the same year. In Italy 
(1830-31) he wrote the Ee/armattons Symphetsie, and the first 
Walpurgis AlaeAt. On a London visit in 1832 he played his 
noble G-Minor Caneerta (May 28th). On October 4, 1835, 
he began his great and useful career as Director of the Gewand- 
bans Concerts at Leipsic, and what may be called his period 
of travel came to an end. M. directed all his energy to bring 
ingout the finest music before the public, industriously composing 
at the same time. On May 22,1836, his oratorio Patsitts (Paul) 
was first performed (OiisBeldorf), and on September 20th it was 
given at the Birmingham Festival, M. himself conducting. To 
1837 belong the D~AIinar Caneerta and the 42cf Psalm; to ’38 
three violin quartetts, and^the Serenade and Allttyv Giagasa; to 
*39 the Panofarte Tria in D-Minor', to ’40, the Lebgesang 
(‘Hymn of Praise’). In 1841 M. was made Ph. Doc. V the 
Leipsic University, and Kapellmeister to the King of Saxony, 
while the King of Prussia gave him the Order of. Merit, and th.1 
post of geneiu musical director at Berlin, 'hw year 1843 
(April 3) saw the esublishmem of the Leipsic Coaservatorium. 
M. proposed thesdieme, worked hard for it, and was one of the 
first teachers. In the some year be completod the Iniirie for the 
Sammerssaektstraum, and composed Atiaiie, In .1844 he wa< 
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■tain in London petfonninf; uid conducting: in '45 he reiigned 
hu Berlin post nnd began composing Elias (Elijah}. This ora- 
Unio, his grandest choral work, only second in popularity to the 
Mesdak, he randucted at the Birmingham Festival, August 25, 

1846. Excessive exertion was wearing out his nervous constitution, 
but the sudden death of bis sister Fanny (May 14,1847) gave him 
a shock from which he never recovered. lie went to Switzer^ 
land for change, but returning to l^einsic became much worse, 
and died there, November 4, 1847. M. was a noble successor 
of the greatest masters, and, unlike many of them, he was 
enthusiastically loved and admired in his lifetime, not less fur 
his pure and genial character than for his splendid attainments. 
Full of tenderness, passion, and sympathy, his compositions glow 
with the divine ardour of genius. Though a brilliant improvisa- 
tore, M. was an ardent student, and possessed, moreover, a range 
of liberal culture far beyond the average of great composers. 
Besides the works nam^, he wrote much for the piano, and 
many songs ; his Ideder ohnt Worts (‘ Songs without Words’) 
are widely known. Much also remained uuhnishcd— s.g., an 
opera Lorslsi, and the oratorio Christus. See his RsisArir/sn 
(‘ Letters from Italy,’ 1861 ; Eng. trans. Lond. 1863); Keiss- 
mann, Eslix AI., ssin Lsisn und ssins Wrrks (llerl. 1866}; E. 

I Devrient, Erinnsrungm an F. M. B, (Eng. tians. 1869); 

I Hiller, Briefs und Erinnerunsen (Eng. trans. 1874); and Lam. 

J-sbm des M. B. (Eng. trans. 1877). 

XCen'dicaiit Orders of monks were certain orders which 
took their rise in the 13th c. Tlie old orders had so given 
themselves up to sloth, luxury, and vice, that they had become 
a scandal to the Church in the eyes of tlie people. It was at this 
time that Francis of Assisi founded the first M. O., by drawing 
around him a society whose members came under a vow of 
absolute poverty, extreme asceticism, and constant efforts for 
the conversion of sinners, in the strictest obedience to 
the Apostolic See. Although the formation of any new order 
had been fotbidden by the pope (1215), the suitableness of this 
new order to the wants of tlic Chui cli was at once recognised, 
and it was established by Pope llonorius HI. 1223. (See 
Fkanciscans.) 'fbe order of Uominicans (cj. v.) was founded 
at the same time, and these two were followed by the Carmelites 
(q. V.) and the Augustine-Eremites. (See AuGUSTlNES.) The 
paitiality shuw'ii towards the new orders by the popes, whose 
influence tliey had greatly increased, and the reveience felt by 
the people for those so distinguished by sanctity from the monks 
of the old orders, increased the number of orders and members 
to such an extent that Pope Gregory X. in the Council of 
Lyon (1272) limited them to the four orders mentioned above. 
See Friaks. 

Men'dip Hills, in Somersetshire, England, extend inland 
from the uiistol Channel for about 30 miles in a S.E. direction 
parallel to the river Axe, and attain their greatest height of 1100 
feet in Black Down. They consist mainly of limestone and Uhl 
Red Sandstone, were once covered by a forest that belonged to 
the crown, and are rich in lead, iron, calamine, manganese, red 
ochre, and other minerals which have been mined from the must 
Kmote times. In 1862 Professor Ansted discovered near Wells 
a mass of the refuse of old mines containing some 600,000 tons 
of metal, worth half a million sterling. 

Hendo'za, the capital of a province of the .same name, in the 
Argentine Republic, at the E. base of the Andes, at a height of 
2891 feet above the sea, and 115 miles E.N.E. of Santiago. It 
was a thriving town with 15,000 inhabitants in 1861, when it 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake. It was, however, 
rebuilt on the old site, and has now a pop. of 6000. 

Kendoza, Don Diego Hurtado, a Spanish author nnd 
statesman, was bom of a noble family at Granada in 1503. After 
leaving the university of Salamanca he joined the Spanish army 
in Italy, where he continued his studies. He became ambassa- 
dor at Venice in 1538, commander at Siena in 1547, and shortly 
afterwards ambassador to Rome. He was dismissed from the 
court by Philip II. in 1567. He died April 1575. His best 
works are his LatarB/o ds Termes (Amw. 1554, Par. 1627, Gotha, 
1810), an admirable satirical romance, the earliest of the Gil Bias 

• class of novels, in which Spanish literature is so rich, and his 
Gturrasentra Los Moriseos, an eloquent history, so impartial and 
outspoken tliat its complete publication was prohibited till 1776. 
His poems were published (the only edition) in 1610. He 
gathem a magnificent collection of MSS., now in the Escurial., 


See Ticknor's History of Sottish IMsratusrt (voL i),— Juan 
Gonzales de U., l>om at Toledo about 15401 servd for some 
years in the Spanish army, afierwords entered the order of St. 
Augustine, and was sent to China in 1580 by Philip II. to 
gather information regarding the country. On his return he 
published Historia ds las Cesas mas notablss Ritosy Costumhrss 
del Gran Rsyno ds la China (Madr. 1586). It was tran.'ilated 
into English in 1588 (reprinted by the Hakluyt Society, 2 vuls. 
lSS3*‘54)> und is a work that still [rossesses both interest and value. 
M. ultimately became Vicar-apostolic of Mexico (1607), and 
Bishop of Popayan, New Granada, where he died in 1617. 

Mendun-men, the name of the present king of Independent 
Burmah. Previously known as the Prince of Mendun, he gained 
the throne in February 1853 by leading a successful revolution 
against Pagan-men, whose cruelties had rendered him odious. 
Among the early acts of the new king was to found the new 
capital of Mandalay. Though retaining all commerce as a 
monopoly in his own hands, he has on the whole shown a desire 
to maintain smooth relations with his British neighbours. M. 
was recrowned at Mandalay in 1874. He is reported to be a 
zealous Buddhist, but kindly disposed to European residents. 
See Dr. Anderson's Mandalay and Momstn (Lond. 1876}. 

Bfenela'us, King of Lacedxmon, one of the bravest of 
Homer’s heroes, was the younger brother of Agamemnon (q, v.) 
and husband of Helen (q. v.). After the fall of Tioy, to which, 
under the protection of Hera and Athena, M. greatly con* 
tributed, he and Helen wandered lor eight years in the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean, at length reaching Sparta on the 
very day when Orestes buried Clyitemiiestra and lEgisihus. 
After this they lived happily together at Sparta, in a palace 
glorious as tlie. sun. 

Slesgs, Anton Hafael, son of an artist, who trained him 
with excessive severity, was born, 12th March 1728, at Aussig, 
in Bohemia, went to Italy (1741), remained there for lour years, 
and on his return to Dresden Ins pictures in crayon so pleased 
the king that he was noniinaied coiiit painter. Returning to 
Rome he produced the * Holy Family,' nnd married the pea-<ant> 
girl who sat to him as a inoilel. In 1749 he was comiTiissioned 
to paint an altar-pin. e for a new Catholic chiiTch at Dresden ; in 
1754 he took the direction of the new school of painting estab¬ 
lished at the Vatican. After achieving fame with his * Clcopatia,’ 
‘Magdalene,’ and others, be went to Spain in ihe suite of 
Charles Vll. (17C1). The ‘Ascension’ and ‘Meeting of the 
Gods ’ are fiuits of his labour at that lime. After a residence in 
Italy he returned to Spam (177$), and in two years executed the 
‘Tiiumph of Trajan’ and the ‘Temple of Glory.’ lie died at 
Rome, 29th June 1779. M. conscientiously strove to reproduce 
the characteristic qualities of the greatest masters, and in a large 
measure he succeeded. It is agrei-d, however, that though his 
taste is good and his technical skill irrepioachable, he is at best 
but a successful imitator. M. left writings on art in German, 
Spanish, and Italian. , 

Meng-tze, or Uen^-ko (I.at. Msnsius), a Chinese philoso¬ 
pher, was born at Tseou, m the modern province of Shaii-tuiig, 
about 398 B.C. After receiving a careful education from his 
iiioihci, M. became a pupil ol I sze-s/c, ihe grandson and uis- 
ciple of Confucius, and then travelled from court to court, incul¬ 
cating the doctrines of hiao, or filial piety, under which head he 
included all the relations of social life. Meeting, however, with 
but small success, he passed the last twenty years of his life in 
retirement, and' died about 314 R.c. M.’s conversations with 
pnnees and others form the so-cilled Booh of M., the fourth and 
most considerable portion of the Sss-shou of Confucius (q. v.), 
and have been translated into Latin by P. Noel^Prague, 1711) 
and .Stanislas Julien (2 vols. Par. 1824, with text), into J^glish 
by Collie (Malacca, 1828), into French by Pauthier (Par. toll), 
and into German by Ernst Faber (Ellierfcld, 1877). See Dr. 
Legge’s Life and Works of Mencius (Lond. 1873). 

Menin, a town of Belgium, province of W. Flanders, on the 
Ias, 30 miles B.W, of Bruges by rail, has some manufactures 
of lace, tobacco, beer, &c. Pop. (1874) 10,396, 

Ueningi'tis (Gr. meninx, ' a membrane ’) is the term em¬ 
ployed in medicine to designate inflammation of the araehnoid 
and /ta mater, the investing membranes of the brain. The 
earliest symptoms are acute pain in the'head, intolerance of 
tight and sound, sleeplessness and delirium. Ike countenance 
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1« ilttidied, the eanjunctivte red, the ejres suffused, and the pulse 
quick. As the disease advances, there are frequent spasmodic 
twitehings or convulsions, and eventualljr coma and complete 
rdaxaiion of the limbs. M. ma^ be simple and idiopathic, or it 
may be'the result of some zymotic or constitutional disease, such 
as the specific fevers, or the rheumatic, strumous, or syphilitic 
cachexia. It is sometimes connected with teething. AL may 
be caused by exposure to the heat of the sun, by great mental 
work or anxiety, but most frequently by the excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors. M., in the child, is generally/w^rrru/ar; in 
the young, the result of specific fevers, such as scarlatina and 
measles. Treatment :—Depletion and active cathartics are use¬ 
ful, when not otherwise contra-indicated. The hot bath, and 
cold applications to the head, such as ice or evaporating lotions, 
are generally serviceable, and counter-irritants to the nape of the 
neck ma^ l« often of advantage. The patient should be kept 
on low diet, and excitement of every kind should be avoided. 

Uenipp'us, a cynic philosopher, and follower of Diogenes, 
was bom a slave at Gadara, in Coele-Syria, and flourished about 
B.a 6o, He is said to have committed suicide on being cheated 
out of a large fortune which he had collected by usury. The 
satirical works which contained his teaching are lost, though 
some fragments remain of Varro’s Saturee Menippta, written 
in imitation of them. 

Kenlsperma'oes, a natural order of exogens, chiefly 
climbing shrulis of tropical countries. They possess a bitter 
principle—some being tonic, others narcotic, and even poisonous. 
Some ate used for the cure of snake bites. I'he estimated 
number of species is about 350, and the genera of greatest 
economic value are noticed under Calumba, Cissamfelos, 
and C0CCU1.U8. 


Mezm'o, or ICeno Sim'oxui, founder of the sect of the Men- 
nonites, was born in 1496 at Wittmarsum, in Friesland, and was 
a Catholic priest first at Pingjum (from 1524I1 afterwards at his 
native place. In 1536 he joined the Anabaptists, of whose 
tenets he became a teacher at Groningen. After the execution 
of Jan of Leyden (q. v.) and the other leaders of the Anabaptists 
(q. V.), M. set himself to the work of reorganisation, for this 
purpose travelling through Holland and N. Germany, till per¬ 
secution drove him to Wismar, where he held the CMoquiutn 
Vismarienfe, preserved by Johann Wigand in his work De Ana- 
battiimo (Leips. 1582). He finally found a' retreat in Holstein, 
where be died, 13th January 1501, at Oldes’ohe. M. was a 

f pood man, whose temperate example did much to remove the 
anatical violence of his followers, llefore his death they had 
split into Die Feiaen, an extreme, and DU Groben, a moderate 
party, the latter being also called ‘Flemings,’ ‘Flandrians,’ or 
’Wnterlanders.' The milder section ag.un divided into the 
Armenian ‘Galenists’ and the Calvinistic ‘ Apnstollsts,* but 
these were united in 1801. In Germany, from which in 1783 
many Mennonites removed to the banks of the Dnieper, they 
now number 14,000, and in Holland there are 120 congregations. 
In 1870 the Rus.sian Mennonit'-s numbered 40,000, but of these, 
owing to the imposition of the conscription in 1871, large 
numbers have emigrated to the United States, where there 
are 500 Mennonite churches, with 250 pastors, and 60,000 
members, and also to Canada, where they were welcomed in 
September 1877 by Lord Dufferin, the Governor-General, in a 
speech distin^ished b^ admirable sense, and a noble and win¬ 
ning catholicity of sentiment 

IKnaop’orns, or Unn'opome {Pr^n^m horrida), a genus 
of Ampaman vertebrates, allied to the newt and salamander 
( Dndela), aa^^alio known as the * hell bender,’ * mud devil,’ &c. 
This creature inhabits the Ohio and Alleghany rivers, and attains 
a length of S feet It is voracious, has numerous small teeth, 
and OMouts lai« quantities of fishes. The colour is a bluish- 
grey, vaiiented with darker spots. Its repulsive appearance has 
procured tor it the evil but unfounded reputation of being 
venomoni. 


U«nntraa*tloa, otherwise known as the menses and cata¬ 
menia, is the name applied to the sanguineous discharge which 
proceeds from the genital organs of thenuman female at monthly 
ntnrvals. M. corresponds with the period of ‘ heat' and ' rut- 
liiig* in lower animals, and marks uie period of reproductive 
aeovi^. M. ma]7 be r^arded as being the sign of m deeper 
psoesss of amtkmen, it., the rupture of a Graafian vesicle and 
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the discharge of the ovum or egg, which, when duly fertilised, is 
capable of developing into an embryo. The first occurrence of 
M. in temperate climates takes place from the t4th to the i6th 
year. Its advent happens much earlier in warm climates, and 
is delayed in colder latitudes. It ceases during pregnant and 
generally during laetation or nursing, although it may supervene 
(hiring the latter period, and has been known to persist during 
the whole period of utero-gestation. The menstrual period ex¬ 
tends over three or four days, but in this respect, os well as in 
respect of the interval that elapses between tne periods, M. ex¬ 
hibits great variations. The function usually ceases between 
the 45th and 50th years of life, but cases of protracted M. oib 
by no means rare. The menstrual secretion consists of blood 
effused from the mucous membiane of the uterus, mix«l with 
the mucous secretion of the pass.ages. It coagulates leu rapidly 
than ordinary blood, and exhibits as a rule an acid reaction. 
The value of M. and its irregularities as symptomatic of uterine 
and ovarian disease can hardly be over-estimated. 

Diseases of M .—When M. is absent at the normal period 
of life, the disease is termed Amenorrfuea{(\. v.); and when the 
dischaige is excessive in quantity, and more than naturally fre¬ 
quent in occurrence, it is termed Menorrhagia. Uncompli¬ 
cated menorrhagia generally depends upon debility, and is 
most successfully treated by the a'lminUtration of tonics, the 
topical application of cold on the lumbar region, and over the' 
lower part of the alidomen, and also by cold astringent injec¬ 
tions. When the normal discharge is attended with much pain 
the affection is termed Dysmenorrheea. This condition may de¬ 
pend upon a congenital .state of the os or cervix uteri; or of the 
uterus itself; but it is more frequently a symptom of some disease 
of the Uterus (q. v.). It frequently happens that M. is perverted 
through other channels than the natural one, as the lungs and 
the nose, the rectum and the skin, such cases being caUeiAzwn- 
rious M. 

Mensura'tioxi is the branch of applied mathematics which 
treats of the measurement of the areas of surfaces and of the 
volumes of solids. To the surveyor and gauger a knowledge of 
its methods is indispensable; ami a knowledge of its principles, 
which in the main depend upon the simplest geometry, though 
not absolutely necessary, is distinctly to be desired. The rec¬ 
tangle is the simplest possible figure of which the area can be 
calculated, and alter it come parallelograms and triangles of 
every description, and all polygons which can be liroken up into 
triangles. When the o.ne side of a figure is curved, the calcula¬ 
tion of its area is in general less simple, and as a rule methods 
of approximation are alone applicable. The ordinary method 
is to break up such a figure into parts, which may he treated as 
true rectilinear polygons, and then sum the area of the parts to 
find the area 01 tlie whole. The tame remarks apply to the 
calculation of volume in which the rectangular parallelopiped 
occupies the same position which the rectangle does in the mea¬ 
surement of areas. When one of the bounding surfiices it 
curved, the same methods of approximation must be adopted, 
except in particular cases, when the figure is one of the simpler 
surfaces of revolution of the second degree. See SuavsyiNO, 
Triangulation, Trigonometry, &c. 

Uenta'nsi, a small Italian village, 13 miles N.E. of Rome, 
noted for a battle fought November 3, 1867, in which Garibalili 
was defeated by the combined French and Papal troops. On 
his retreat he was taken prisoner by the Italian regulars of Victor 
Emmanuel In honour of the victory the pope instituted the 
M. medal 

Kento'ae (Fr. Menton), a town of France, department of 
Alpes Maritimes, on a beantiful bay of the Gulf of Genoa, 

miles from the Italian frontier, and 2 R of Nice by rail 
Its delightful climate attracts invalids from all parts of Europe, 
—the lowest winter temperatnre for ten years, according to 
Dr. Siordet, being 48*75'. I'he Maritime Alps, linng to a 
height of 4000 feet, are flanked by luxuriant orange, lemon, 
and olive groves, and between them and the sea winds the On^ 
level road, the Cornice. Near M., and 88 feet above the sea, 
are celebrated bone-caves, rich in pre-historic ramaina A 
fossil human skeleton, now in the Paris Museuni of Nahml' 
History, was found here, March 26,1872. Id. bos k brisk trade 
in fruira fish, and perfumeries. Pop. (1872) 554<A Formerly 
attached to Monaco, M. was transferred to France tar vote of the 
inbabitaaM in 1860, and on payment of four millioaNnaes. 
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JiM'tor, t ton of Aldmiu, uid frioid of Odystens, who 
intnuted to him hit houto on totting out for Troy. In the 
MCond Odytsn, Athena, in the form of M., conducts Tele- 
machttt to Pyfoi. From Fenelon’i portraiture of her thus dis¬ 
guised M. has become an appellative for a ‘guide, philosopher, 
and friend’ of youth. 

Konu. See Mano. 

Vemu'ra. See Lyke-Bikd. 

Menzaleh, Lake, the largest lagoon of Lower Egypt, ex¬ 
tends eastward from Damietta, and is only separated from the 
Mediterranean by a narrow line of sandbanks, pierced by several 
• openings. It is 50 miles long by 3$ broad, has a depth of from 
1 to 10 feet, is studded with islands, and abounds in fish and 
wildfowl The Sues CanaUq. v.) traverses it from Port Said to 
Kantara, a distance of 27 miles. 

Ueoz'el, Wolfgang, a German historian, novelist, and 
critic, liom at Waldenburg in Silesia, 21st June 1798, took part 
in the war with France in 1815, after which he studied philo¬ 
sophy at Berlin and Bunn. From 1825 he lived at Stuttgart, 
devoting himself almost entirely to literature, and died there, 
April 23, 1873. His first woik was Streckverte (1823), a criti¬ 
cal work, strongly opposing the Pppulur views of poetry and 
the excessive praise of Goethe, litis U also the tenor of his 
ISMTOpaische BUtUtr (l824'25), LiteraturMatt (1825-48), and 
Die Deutsche Literalur (1828). in 1837 Borne called him 
‘Her Franzosenfresser,’from his bitter opposition to French 
influence in German literature. Of political history M. has 
GeschUhtederDttttschen{\%2^-2y, 5thed. 5voIs. 1856; 
Eng. trans. 3 vols. 1848), Geschkkte der lettten 120 Jahre 
(6 vols. Stuttg. 1460; continued in 3 vols. to 1870), and AUge- 
mdne Weltgeschkhte (12 vols.; ib. 1862, et sea.), in a piquant 
and racy style, if somewhat one-sided .spirit Me is also favour¬ 
ably known as the writer of the novels, JiiibezaAl (1829). Nar¬ 
cissus (1830), and Furore (1851); Mythologisehe Forsehungen 
(1842), Die Gesange der Fdlher (1851), ChrisHiche Symbolik 
(1854), Naturkunde ins Christlirhen 6Vwr{3vols. 1851-57), and 
Deutsche Dkhlung{_^ vols. 1858-59). 

KeplUBtopli'eleB, in the Faust legend, is the famulus of 
that famous magician. Old German chapbooks and puppet- 
plays give tliree spellings of his name, M., Mephistophiles, and 
Mephistophilis, the last being also the form adopted b^ Mar¬ 
lowe, whilst Shakespeare {Merry Wives of Windsor, act 1. sc. 7) 
has a fourth variant, Mephistopiiilus. The etyinolc^y again of 
the name is doubtful, whelherilisaliarbaroiis Greek compound, 
me-phbsto-phiies, ‘ not loving the light; ’ a derivative of the Lat. 
ttsephiiis and Gr. philos; or, as is most probable, from two He¬ 
brew words, mephir, ‘destroyer,’ and tophel, ‘liar.’ The wholly 
human, mirthful, sneering M. of the medieval legend, invested 
by Marlowe with ‘an awful melancholy,' stands forth in Goethe's 
drama as the spirit that denies,' the devil,’ as Carlyle says, ‘ not 
of superstition but of knowledge,’ See Faust. 

Mepp'eLan old town in the Netherlands, province of Drenthe, 
at the junction of several canals and streams which flow into 
the Zuider Zee, 9 miles distant, by the Meppeier Diep. It has 
considerable linen manufactures and trade in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. Fop. (1870) 6644. 

HKer'oantile Law. Efforts to make a Codification (q. v., 
under Code) of international M. L., appear to have been co-exis¬ 
tent with the medieval development of European commerce. 
Of the results of these, the earliest of note is the Consolato dd 
Mare (q. v.j, construct^ towards the end of the igih c. from the 
trading laws and customs of the great commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean; these laws and customs having had their origin in 
tte Roman law, the mercantile part of which again was founded 
on the laws of Phoenicia and Carthage. Along with English law 
in general, the M. L. of England, grsmually, u its connection with 
France became severed, diverg^ from the Continental system, 
and it deteriorated in consequence of its isolation. Lord Mans¬ 
field- appears to have been the first English judge who re-directed 
the footsteps of English law towards the path followed by Euro- 
peui nations in general and sulisequent authorities have shown 
■much legal acumen in developing in. England the doctrines of 
Roman M. L. as adopted by modem Continental iurisprudence. 
Endeavours have frequently been made to assimilate the mer- 
ean^ laws of England and of Scotland, in the latter of which 
counbdes M. L. has always teen catefully and successfully 


cultivated. A result of this endeavour is the M. L. Amend- 
ment Act, 19 and 20 Viet. c. 97, which makes various regula¬ 
tions resMcting bills of exchange See BUI of Mscchange, under 
Bill. The 19 and 20 Viet. c. 60, for assimilating the mercan¬ 
tile laws of the two kingdoms, enacts that no acceptance of a 
bill of exchange, inland or foreign, in Scotland, shall bind the 
acceptor unless it be in writing. 

Rleroa'ra (Mahadwapete, ‘ the town of Siva ’), the capital of 
the state or province of Coorg in S. India, on a tableland 4506 
feet above the sea, 130 miles S. W, of Bangalore and 315 W. of 
Madras: pop. (1871) 8146. It was founded about iwi, aiui 
the fort, built in 1773 by Hyder Ali, was restored to the native 
Rajali by the treaty with Tippoo Sultan in 1792, but in 183a it 
was occupied by the British, and has ever since been the head¬ 
quarters of our administration. In the neighbourhood is a pro¬ 
mising plantation of cinchona.—The district of M. has an area 
of 265 miles; pop. (1871) 32,132. 

Uerca'tor’n Frojec'tion, a convenient method of project¬ 
ing and developing the surface of the earth so as to represent 
the whole of it, with the exception of the portions near the 
pules, upon one continuous plane surface. Assuming the earth 
to be a sphere, conceive a right cylinder with its axis coincident 
with the earth's axis to te circumscribed round it. Every point 
upon the earth's surface is projected upon the cylinder by simply 
producing the radius through that point till it meets the cylinder. 
'Ibe cylinder is then unrolled to a plane. The countries in the 
higher latitudes are, of course, upon a larger scale than those in 
the equatorial regions ; but the length is extended in the same 
pr^ortion as the breadth, and therefore the .shape of a gjven district 
suffers no distortion. The meridians are represented by eciui- 
distant parallel lines, while the parallels get iarther and farther 
from each other as the latitude increases. 'I'lie poles are at an 
infinite distance, and therefore cannot be represented upon 
such a chart; but this is of no practical moment. 

Bfer'chaiit Shipping Act, 17 and 18 Viet. c. 104, deals 
with questions of marine discipline, with the legal rights of sea¬ 
men, with the relative rights and duties of the Board of Trade, 
and of ownership, with questions of Wreck and Salvage (q. v.), 
and of Pilotage (q. v.), and generally amends and consolidates 
the entire statute law relative to merchant shipping. Act 36 
and 37 Viet. c. 85 deals with the agreements of seamen under 
the former Act, and give» them compensation for unnecessary 
detention on cliaige of desertion. The Act also empoweis the 
Board of Trade to establish mercantile marine offices, and to 
hold examinations at ceitain ports. 

Merchaats’ Bfarlu See Trade Marks. 

Uercu'rius (from the same root as merx, ‘merchandise,’ 
mercari, ‘to buy’), the Roman god of trade and gain, identicH 
with the Etrusciin Turms. M. was also identified by the later 
Romans with the Greek Hermes (q. v.), but to this t^t Feciales 
(q. V.) always objected, owing to the very slight resemblance 
between the two conceptions. The festival of M. fell on the 
15th of May, when merchants were wont to sprinkle themselves 
and their goods with the water of a well sacrea to the god, which 
was near the Porta Capena, M. had a temple at Rome as early 
as 495 B.C., and as M. Maln'olus he had a statue in the Vseus 
Sobrius, where buying and selling were forbidden, and libations 
were poured to him of milk instead of wine. 

Uer'cury, or Auick'silver (atomic weight, 200; symbol, 
Hg, from Lat. hydrargyrum), a metallic element, and tlte oiilyr 
known metal which is liquid at the ordinary tempemture, solidi¬ 
fying at -39*44 C, andLoiling at 360* C. At ordinary tempe¬ 
ratures its specific gravity is 13'6. Its specific heat is small and 
its almost constant coefficient of expansion for moderate tempe¬ 
ratures has made it invaluable in thermometry. (See Thermo- 
XIETER.) It is frequently found native, but the chief source is 
the mineral cinnabar, a sulphide of M. (HgSI, which is procured 
usually from Idria in Austria, from Alroaden in Spain, from China, 
and from New Atmaden in California. The metal is obtained 
ordinarily by roasting the sulphide with lime, when the M. 
passes olT in va)>our, leaving sulphate of lime behind. There are 
two oxides, the black or mercurous oscide (llgiO), and the red or 
mercuric oscide (MgO). The former is obtained by decomposing 
the mercurous chloride with solution of potash, and washing with 
water. It is easily decomposed by the action of light, or a gentle 
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hmt) into mercuric oxide and the metal. Mercuric oxide U 
formed on the lurface of M., when the metal it heated in air 
near its hpiling point. It is black when hot, but red when cold. 
It is ordinarily prepared by caldninc the nitrate of M., when it 
is obtained as a red crystalline powder, known in the arts as red 
precipitate, which is completely decomposed into its elements at 
a r^ beat, lloth the oxides combine with acids to form salts, 
which are distinguished as mercurous and mercuric salts respec¬ 
tively. M. forms two chlorides, calomel or mercurous chloride 
(IlgCI), and corrosive sublimate, or mercuric chloride (HgClj). 
The latter is formed hy heating together common salt (NaCI) 
and the sulphate of M., winch is first obtained by evaporating 
to dryness a mixture of two parts by weiglit of the metal with 
three parts of strong sulphuric acid. The corrosive sublimate, 
as the name implies, condenses from the vapour state in the 
cooler part of the vessel in heavy, lustrous, but colourless masses. 
It is soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, melts at 265° C., and 
boils at 295* C. When a solution of it is mixed with ammonia, 
the white precipitate of pharmacy, chemicallv known as the 
amidO'Chloride of M. (HglliNCI), results. Calomel is insoluble 
in water, and is obtained as a dingy white precipitate, when a 
soluble chloride is added to mercunms nitrate. It is moct easily 
prepared by subliming an intimate mixture of corrosive sublimate 
and M. (HgCIft- Hg = 2 IlgCl). Mercuric iodide is a brilliant 
scarlet powder, whicli, if dissolved in potassic iodide, with the 
addition of a little M., gives a very delicate test for detecting 
ammonia, known as JVessle/’s test, M. forms two sulphides, the 
black mercurous sulphide (HgiS), Etbiop’s mineral of old 
writers, being, liowever, a very unstable compound, decomposing 
readily into the metal, and the mercuric sulphide (lIgS). The 
latter is thh principal ore of M., some varieties of which, from 
their brilliant colour, are called vermilion. M. unites readily 
with other metals to form what are known as amalgams. This 
property is turned to useful account in the extraction of gold and 
silver from their ores, in the silvering of looking-glasses, and in 
the amal^malim; of the zinc plates of a galvanic battery. 

Medicinal Properties of M. —M. was first employed, medicin¬ 
ally, by the Arabian physicians Avicenna and Rliazes, but they 
only used it externally against vermin, and in cases of cutaneous 
disease. Paracelsus was the first European physician to recom¬ 
mend its use internally. M. was formerly given in a liquid 
•tale, with a view of overcoming, by its weight, obstructions in 
the intestinal canal, but it is not so used now ; and as a metal 
it is seldom given alone, and only in a state of minute sub¬ 
division. M. is choingogue, purgative, and alterative, and power¬ 
fully affects the mucous membranes of the intestinal canal and 
the saiivaiw glands. It is absorlwd in ail the tissues of the bod^. 
It is chiefly used in cases of congestion, in acute and chronic 
inflammation, and specially in syjihilis and certain forms of oph¬ 
thalmic disease. It is apidied externally as a topical stimulant 
to indurated and chronically inflamed parts, and sometimes with 
the view of its Ireing absorlied into the system, M. is much less 
frequentiwand more cautiously admiubtered than formerly, and, 
being a rfangerous remedy, it should never be used except under 
medical supervision, like pharmaceutical name of M. is llydrar- 
^rum, and there are many preparations of it in the British 
rhannacopoeia. 

Ueroury, the nearest known planet to the sun. Its greatest 
and least distances are 42,669,000 and 28,115,000 miles respec¬ 
tively, giving an eccentricity of '2056. The mean sidereal year 
is 87*9^3 dan; but the period of rotation assigned (24!!. 5m. 
28s.) cannot w regarded as established, on account of the dif¬ 
ficulty of getting a proper view of the surface. At its greatest 
elongation it appears only as a half disk, and its proximity to the 
aun renders it% very unfavourable oliject for ob-servation. The 
orbit is inclined 7* O' 8''‘2 to the ecliptic ; but the inclination of 
Ae equator is not known. Its diameter is estimated at 3050 
miles; its volume that of the earth; and its density ^ greater 
than the earth's. Transits of M. across the sun's disk are fre¬ 
quent, and are 'important to the astronomer as affording him 
opportunities of observing the peculiarities of such phenomena, 
wWb are of so great value in the case of Venus (q. v.). The 
orbital mcHions of M. show irregularities which, according to 
Leverrier, indicate the existence of intra-mercuiial planets, whose 
combined mass is comparable to that of M. 

Vermuy, Bog's {Mercurialis). A genus erect herbs, 
befonging to natural Mda Auphorbiace*, and of which six 
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mcies are recorded. Two of these are natives of Britsin. 
Common Di^ M. {M. perenms) is plentiful in woods and shady 
places, forming extensive patches of a dark-green hne. It is a 
poisonous plant. The annual Dog M. {M. annua) is becomittf 
more widespread as a weed in the outskirts of towns, but it u 
questionable whether it holds a grade of nativity higher than that 
of a colonist. On the Continent the leaves are boiled and eaten 
as a pot-herb. The prefix ' dog's' denotes worthlessness, and 
is properly confined to the first-named species. The English 
M. or all-good, a desirable pot-herb, is Chenopodium Bonus 
Henriciis. 


Blergan'ser (Aftrywr), a genus of MatatoruU or swimming 
birds, forming the type of the sub-family Mergiuee. The bUl is 
slender, and hooked at the tip, 
its edges lieing notclied, and the 
horny notches aid the bird to 
secure fishes. The wings are 
pointed, and have their first and 
second quills longest The tail 
is short and rounded, and the 
great toes are united by a web, 
tlie hinder toe being lobed. The 
M. inhabits northern regions. The ( 
goosander (M. castor) is a good 
example of the M., and the Af. 
serrator, the sandljill or red- Merganser (Hooded), 
breasted M., and hoodetl M. (M. 

cucullatus) are also well-known species. The latter is common 
in N. America. Tlie allied genus Alergellus, includes the smew 
(Af. albcllus) and other birds. The smew is a winter visitant to 
the shores of England, and has a white head and neck, a black 
back, and a grey tail. 



Mer'gui, the chief town of the district of the same name in 
British Burmah, on the sea-coast: pop. (1872) 10,200. In 
1874-75 tlie exports were valued at ;t46,894; the im|>orts at 
;(f59,26o.—The district of M., a nairow strip between the sea 
and tlie mountains, forms the extreme S. of British territory, 
and geographically belongs to the Malay peninsula : area, 7760 
sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 47,192, the sparsest population in all 
British India. The pioducts are timber and tin ; coal has been 
found. The M. Anhipclago consists of a cluster of islands off 
the cosst, of granite forni.ation, some of which are 3000 feet 
high. They are infesled with wild beasts, and iliinly inhabited, 
but are visited by the.Malays and Chinese for the sake of the 
edible bird’s nest. 


Mer'ida, (i) a town of Spain, in the province of Batlajoz, on 
the riglit liank of the Giiadiana, and 33 miles E. of Badajox by 
rail. A decayed place, with a pop. of 3800 inhabitants, it has 
been called the * Rome of Spain,' from its noble monuments of 
antiquity, which include an amphitheatre, naumachia, aqueduct, 
several triumphal arches, and a bridge of eighty-one arches. 
M, was founded (B.c. 23) as a colama of the retired veterani 
(emeriti; hence the name) of the 5tli and loth legions, speedily 
rose to be the capital of Lusitania, with a garrison of 90,000 
men, was taken by the Moors (713), and recovered by Alfonso 
IX. (1230).—(2) A town of Mexico, capital of the state of 
Yucatan, 28 miles S.W. of the seaport of Sisal, has a noble 
cathedral (1598), thirteen churches, a bishop's palace, decaying 
university, four newspapers, and manufactures of sugar, tobacco, 
ropes Bid leather. It was founded (1542) by Francisco de 
Montijo on the site of the Indian Tihu. Pop. 33,025.—(3) A 
town uf Venezuela, capital of the province of the same name, 
151 miles S. of Maracaybo, is the seat of a bishop, has a col¬ 
lege and seminary, and carries on a trade in coffee, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics carpe^ &c. It was founded (1558) by Juan 
Rodriguez Suares and in iSia was slmost destroyed by an Mrth- 
quake. Pop. (1873) 9727, 

Ker'iden, a town of Connecticut, U.S., on the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford railway, 94 miles'N.E. of New 
York. It has extensive manufactures of woollens silver-plated 
articles, cutlery, and hardware generally. Pop. 10^49$. 

Merid'itm of a place is the great circle which passes throg|lia 
it and the poles aim by means of which the Imgitssde pt tlw 
place is determined. See Latitude and LoNeiTUDt. Tliq 
magnetic Af. of a place is the intersection of the .irarth's surface 
with the vertical plane in which a freely suspired vtrtioU 
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fieedle lieti. The angle which it makes with the true M. is 
called the Minatien or variaHen of the needle. See Tn- 
USTUAL MaGNXTISM. 

X^xn^e, Prosper, a French litterateur, was bom at Paris, 
aSth September 1803, educated at the Charlemagne College, 
early made an acquaintance with English and Spanish literature, 
and became one of the pioneers of the Romantic SchooL Ills 
first work appeared in 1825 under the title of Thkttrt de Clara 
Gantt, CenMitnnt Espagnolt, and professed to be a collection 
of prose translations from the Spanish drama. It exercised a 
great influence; it may even be said to have precipitated the 
revolution in favour of the new literature. In 1827 Ija Gutla 
followed, the result of some reading in the field of Slavonic 
poetry. During the next ten years there appeared in rapid suc¬ 
cession, in the Revue de Paris and the Revue des Deux Mondrs, 
romances, numerous novelettes, historic episodes, &c., of which 
the chief are Tamango, La Prise de la Redonte, La Venus d'ltle, 
Z«f Ames du Purgaloire, Im Vision de Charles JX., Lm Pesie de 
Telide, Im Pariie de Trietrae, lx Vase Rtrusque, and Im Dmtble 
M/prise. M. took oiTice after the Revolution of 1830, and in 
1834 became inspector-general of historical monuments. Ilis 
travels in tliis latter capacity through Corsica resulted in the 
romance of Ctlomha (1841), which Sainte-Beuve chooses to 
’ 'oampare with the Electra of Sophocles. It is a masterpiece of 
Studied character, with an accurate delineation of scenery and 
customs. Three or four volumes of travels were also the pro¬ 
duct of his observations during this pcrioti. History then occu¬ 
pied his attention more exclusively, and in 1844—ihe year in 
which he was elected a member of the French Acailcmy—there 
appeared his Etudes sur VHistoire Ramaine; Histnre de Don 
Piidre /., in 1848 ; Rtilanges Historiques et Litlhaires, in 1855. 
During the same period he contributed to the magazines some 
valuable criticisms in art. In 1853 M. was appointed a memlier 
of Senate, and in 1858 president of a commission for reorganis¬ 
ing the imperial library. lie was also nominated Commander 
of the Legion of Honour in i860, and a member of the Acarleiny 
of Inscriptions. M. died at Cannes in October 1870. In 1872 ap¬ 
peared the posthumous Ixttres h une Inconnue, followed in 1875 
by Lettres k utie Kouvelle Inconnue, both of which excited quite a 
sensational mteiest in France. M. had a vivid, dramatic, and 
delicate talent; and his originality of criticism was finely con¬ 
trolled by good sense and elegant scholarship. See Sainte- 
Beuve, Portraits Cotitemporaires (vol. i. and ii.), Causeries du 
Lundi (vol. vii.). 

Xeri'no. See Woollen Manufactures. 

Xerino, also named the ‘Spanish Sheep,’ is a familiar 
variety or breed of sheep, largely bied in Europe, Australia, and 
America I'lie M. originally came from Spain. In 1464 some 
of the Cotswold breed of English sheep were sent to Spain, and 
the mixed breed produced from these sheep and the M. may be 
held to represent the modern breed of M. These sheep are 
cultivated for the sake of the wool; the flesh, although palatable, 
being surpassed by that of other breeds, and the feeding of the 
M. teing very exjiensive. The M. sheep has large and strong 
limbs, and the horns of the male are large and spirally twisted. 
The female is usually hornless. Hie black tint which occasion¬ 
ally crops out in the M. is greatly improved or even altogether 
aliolished by careful breeding. Immense herds of M. sheep are 
reared in Spain: they are kept in the mountains in summer, but 
are drawn to the winter pastures about September. 

Xer'ionetll (named after Merion, an ancient British cham¬ 
pion), the most mountainous county of Wales, is bounded N. 
oy Carnarvon and Denbigh, S. ^ Cardigan, E. by Mont- 
Mmery, and W. by Cardigan Bay. Area, 602 sq. miles; pop. 
(1871) 46,589. Its coast-line, 38 miles long, is in part sandy 
and in ^rt cliffy, and a considerable area has been reclaimed 
in Traeth Mawr, Traeth Bach, &c. M. is a highly romantic 
country of wild and volcanic peaks, and fair, fertile valleys, 
of resounding cataracts and beautiful highland lakes. The 
greatest heights are Arran Mowddy (2955 feet) and Coder 
Idris (3914); the principal rivers are the Dee, Dovey, and 
Mawddach; and the largest lake is Bela, which, like the smaller 
lakea abounds with trout and other fish. In 1876 there were 
17,783 acres under corn crops (chiefly oats, barley, and wheat), 

' 4330 under green crops (potatoes, turnips, and Swedes), 15,363 
in clover, sanfoin, and gnuses, and 113,^8 in permanent pAv 


ture^ exclusive of mountain-land and heath. The number of 
horses (1876) was 5808, of cattle 41,002, of sheep 376,986, and 
of pigs 10,087. Other products are lead, copper, slates, and 
limestone ; gold was found in considerable quantity in several 
places about the year 1866, but the working has since proved 
unproductive. The inhabitants, who mostljr speak Welsh, 
manufacture some flannel, woollens, and hosiery. The chief 
town is Dolgelly. M. returns one member to Parliament. 

Kerivale, (1) John Herman, an English scholar, bom at 
Exeter, August 5, 1779, studied at St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge, joined the bar in 1805, and became Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy in 1833. He published Chancery Reports (3 vola 
1815 -17), and was author of part of Translations from Greek 
Anthology (1806), Collections from the Greek Anthology (1833), 
Poems Original and 'Jranslated (2 vols. 1828-38), and an ad¬ 
mirable translation of the Minor Poems of SehUler (1844). He 
died April 25, 1S44.—(2) Herman, economist, son of the pre¬ 
ceding, born in 1805, studied at Oxford, was called to the bar 
in 1832, and appointed Frofevsor of Political Economy in 
Oxford in 1837. \l\i Lectures on Colonisation (1841-42; new 
ed. 1861) are most import.int contributions to that subject. He 
was Under-Secretary for the Colonies 1848-59, and for India 
•859-74 He published IJistorkal Studies (1865), completed 
and edited the Memoirs of Sir Philip L’rancis in 1867, and was 
joint-author of a life of Sir Henry Ijavrence (1873). He died 
February 8, 1874.—(3) Charles, De.in of Ely, brother of the 
preceding, bom in 1808, studied at St. John’s, Cambridge, of 
which he liecame a fellow and tutor. He was select preacher 
to the University (1S38-40), preacher at Whitehall (1839-41}, 
Rector of Lawford, Essex (1848-69), Ilubseaii Lectuier, Cam¬ 
bridge (1861), Boyle Lecturer (IS64-651, chaplain to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons (1863-O9), and Dean of Ely (1869). 
He is author of a scholarly History of the Romans under the 
Empire (8 vols. 1850-65), The Conversion of the Northern 
Nations (Boyle Lectures, 1864-65), a translation of the Iliad 
into rhymed verse (2 vols. 1869), a General History of Rome 
(1875). &C. 

Xerle D’Aubigii6, Jean HenrL a well-known ecclesi¬ 
astical historian, descended from a Calvinistic family of Ntmes, 
was born ne-ir Ceneva, i6lh August 1794 studied in his native 
place and at Berlin, for five years acted .is French pastor to the 
Protestants of Hamburg, and until 1830 as chaplain at Brussels 
to King William. He then liecame Professor of Church History 
at Geneva, where, with tlie exception of travels in England and 
Scotland, he steadily devoted liiinsclf to the publication of ser¬ 
mons and treatises. 'I'nc work wliirli entitles him to a place in 
literary liistory is his H jtoire de la Rijormation au seizilme SSele 
(5 vols. Par. and Gen. 1835-53; 2d ed. 1861-62). It is 
writlen with animation, eloquence, and faith in the finality of 
the Reformation, and the English translation has obtained an 
immense circul.ition in England and the United States. M. 
died at Geneva, 2lst October 1872. It was continued liy his 
ffistoire de la Reformation en Europe au Temps de Calvin (3 vols. 
Par. 1863-65). Ilis other woiks, Im Rlpublique d'Angteterre 
aux fouis de Cromwell (Par, and Gen. 1^9), and Ti-ois Slides 
de Luttes en Eeasse, may be regarded as contributions to the 
great history to which he devoted his life. 

XeiTin {Hypotriorchis asalon), a species of Faleonidee or 
Falcons (q, v.), also named llie ‘Stone Falcon,’ from its haliit 
of perching upon stones. It is the smallest of British falcons, 
attaining only a length of from 10 to 13 inches. The sexes vary 
in colour. The general colour is a slate-grey, mottled with 
dark or blackish sireaks, while a brown lint piedominates in the 
body feathers. The chin and throat are i^ite, the under 
parts a reddish-fawn; and the legs and toes yellow. The 
plumage of the female has more brown than that of the male. 
The M. is readily trained to fly at game. It is a sharp, active, 
and courageous bml, and will follow its quarry with great per¬ 
sistence, Its flight IS u-ually low, but it .shoots upward in a 
spiral manner, and is able to ascend with great swiftness. The 
M. is common in Europe, N. and S. Africa, N. America, and 
is found in N. Asia. Allied to the M. are the American Pigeon 
Hawk, and the Cliquera Falcon of India. 

Xerlin, a famous magician and prophet of the Arthurian 
I Romance. There is no reason for supposing him to be a historic 
I character. Neither Gildas, nor the Chronicle, nor Bede knows 
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nTtblng of hi< existence. Me first appesri in Nennins (8th or 
9th t Hwt not l>y name. la chtpi 40-4* of Nennius’ chronicle 
there isastoiy of a boy magician called who surpasses 

in sagacity all the wise men of King Vortigern. This incident 
is woven into the history of M. first found in the Historia 
BfiUanum of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but whether. M is a creation 
of the Archdeaconls lively fani^ or the distorted expression of 
some older legend, it is impossible to tell. The name may be a 
Latinised form of the Welsh Myrddin (q. v.), and some tradi¬ 
tions of the ancient Welsh bard may have started the wild myth 
of the middle ages. Mis name soon spread, and by the romantic 
poetry of the Trouvires was carried over all Western Christen¬ 
dom. In the article Arthuk it has been shown that the scene 
of that leader’s exploits was Strathcumbria, not Wales, the 
northern not the southern Cymric Land; and if we could put 
any faith in the medieval romance which associates M. with 
Arthur, it would be the M. CaMonms'm whom we should look 
for some traces of reality. Of this M. there is a metrical life, 
professing to be based on Armoric materials, which was pub¬ 
lished by the Roxburghe Club in 183a Hut as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth removes Arthur to S. Wales, so M. is carried thither 
also. He is represented as the result of the intercourse of a 
demon with a Welsh princess, as endowed with miraculous 
powers, and as the adviser in succession of Vortigern, Ambro¬ 
sias, and Uther Pendngon, and the author through meilicinal 
enchantments of Arthur himself. He is known as A/. A mbromu, 
and in the Rom.inces—both French and English—is the worker 
of thousands of impossible marvels. In the Advocate’s Library 
in Edinburgh there is a MS. romance (unfinished) on M. Am- 
brosius, which was published by the Ablmtsford Club in 1848. 
Tennyson's Idyll of Vivien has worked a miracle which the 
magician himself could not work—it has restored him to life after 
the lapse of a thousand years. See F. von Schlegel, Geschichie 
dts Zauiertrt M. (l.*ips. 1804) ; Villemarqui, CmUt Populaires 
dti Aneiem Bretons (2 vols. Par. 1842); Grasse, Sagenkreise 
dts Mittelallers (Dresd. 1842). 

Uer'maillUl (’sea-maids'), the name given to certain fabu¬ 
lous creatures tliat were said to present in their upper parts the 
likeness of a woman, the lower part of the body terminating in 
a fish-like tail. The medieval M. is identical with the ancient 
'siren.' Perhaps the most exquisite emlxxliment of the idea is 
the ‘Lorelei’ of the Rhine, m.ade immortal by the genius of 
Heine. In the lists of zoology there are certainly to be found 
marine animals which present a singular resemblance to the 
human face and figure. Thus the seals have countenances of a 
vety human type, and the same remark may be made of the 
manatees or sea cows and dugongs. It is noteworthy that the 
latter animals have tlie habit of raising themselves into a semi- 
erect posture in shallow water, and as the mammary glands arc 
situated on the breast, the resemblance to the form of a female 
figure is by no means far-feieSed, especially when the animals 
BR viewed from a distance. has also been alleged that the 

S are held to the breast by means of the ‘ flippers,’ or fore- 
If this statement be true, there can he no doubt that 
it adds greatly to the likelihood that these animals represent the 
‘ sirens "of old navigators, and the ‘ mermaids' of medieval or 
modem sailors. 

Mertnsid’a Glove, the popular name of a species of Sponge 
(q. V.) common round the British coasts, and known scientifi¬ 
cally as the Halkhondria falmala. The popular name is derived 
from its somewhat finger-like shape. It is of a pale yellow 
colour, and may attain a height of 2 feet, although specimens 
of smaller size are more common. 

Merr'lroack; a river of New England, U.S., rises in New 
Hampshire, flows S. into Massachusetts, where it winds N.E., 
entering tlw Atlantic at Newburyport, after a course of 130 miles, 
of which IS are navigable. It is cliiefly important for the water¬ 
power It gives to Concord, Manchester, Nashua, Lowell, Law¬ 
rence, and Haverhill, and its navigaiion is being extended 
(1877) by the Government, . Below lltwrence there are valuable 
fisheries. At the mouth a ^lifting bar greatly impedes commerce. 

Xor’Mburtr, an old town of Prussia, province of Saxony, on 
the Saale, 60 miles S.S.E. of Magdeburg tty rail. It hasa grand 
calhedial, founded in (ho >oth c., now consisting’of a choir of 
13th, and a late Gothic nave of the tsth c., and contaiiung a 
mnpifininit organ (4000 pipei) and a bnw raowuneBt of Rudolf 


of Swabia, who was slain in a battle against Heinrich IV. in 
io8a The castle, an imposing structure of the 15th c„ with 
many towers, was once a residence of the Saxon princea M. 
has manufactures of cottons, woollens, tobacco, paper, &c., and 
its beer is considered about the best in Germanv. Near M. the 
Hungarians were defeated by Heinrit^ the Fowler in 934. Pop. 

(187s) >3.678. 

Uer'sey, a river of England, is formed by the Thane and 
Gnyt on the N. border of Derbyshire, flows in a westerly direc¬ 
tion, receiving the Irwell, Bollin, and Weaver, separating 
Cheshire and Lancashire in its lower course, and expanding 
below Runcorn Bridge, and 16 miles from its mouth, into an 
estuary—the Liverpool Channel—from i to 3 miles in breadth. 
It is about 70 miles long, and is navigable to its junction with 
the Irwell, the difficulty of its sandbanks being obviated by an 
excellent system of pilotage. The M. has fisheries of flounders, 
congers, shrimps, and sparlings. 

Mer'thyx-Tyd'vil (named after the daughter of an ancient 
British king), a town of S, Wales, on the N. border of Gla¬ 
morganshire, and at the confluence of the greater and lesser 
Taff and the Morlais and Dowiais streams, 23I miles N.N.W. 
of Cardiff by rail. Surrounded by hills 500 feet above the sea 
level, it is a great railway centre and a metropolis of the iron indus¬ 
try, but presents a mean, murky appearance. It has a good drain-' 
age system and water-supply (since 1865), and the death-rate, for¬ 
merly excessive, has been materially lowered of late years tlirongh 
the improvements made by the Local Board of Health. With 
little to boast of architecturally, M. Ii.as (1877) 2 Established 
churches, 15 Dissenting chapels, a market-house, theatre. Tem¬ 
perance Hall, and Drill Hall. The collieries and ironworks of 
the district are of vast magnitude, and probably comprise more 
than half the number throughout Glamorganshire. The output 
of finished iron consists chiefly of iron and steel rails, bars, girders, 
and sbip-plates. The great bulk of the inhabitants are Welsh, 
and are employed in the ironworks as labourers, comparatively 
few being sicilfed workers. There is a very large trade in fine 
steam coal, which is chiefly sent by rail to Cardiff, Newport, and 
Swansea for exportation. In the vicinity are the extensive works 
of Dowiais (<]. V.), Cyfartlifa, Plymouih, and Penydairen, the 
three last, owing to the stagnation in the iion trade, having been 
stopped for some years. Cyfarthfa Ca'lle, about miles from M., 
is the home of the Crawshays, the great iroi.masters. Pop. (1871) 
51,949! of parliamentary Irarougli, which includes Aberdare and 
two other outlying districts, 97,020. M. returns two members 
to Parliament. 

Mer'ton College, Oxford, was first founded at Malden in 
Surrey (1264), and transferred to Oxford <1270), by Walter de 
Merton, Bishop of Rochester, and Lord High Chancellor of 
England. The foundation consists of a warden, U fellows, 18 
post-masters (2 of them collegers of Eton), 4 scholars, 2 exhibi¬ 
tioners, and 2 chaplains. The hall, chapel (with a lofty tower, 
fine stained glass, brasses, ancient tapestry, &c.), and library, are 
among the most ancient and beautiful of Oxford buildings, and 
have lieen recently restored by Sir Gilliert Scott. M. C. presents 
to 18 livings, and in 1876 had 17$ members of Convocation, 76 
undergraduates, and 295 members on the Irooks. 

ISer'uIida, or Tnrd'idas, a family of Insessorial birds re¬ 
presented by the blackbirds, redwings, and others of the thrush 
group, the orioles, &c. The bill is strong, and has its sides 
compressed. The wings are long, but the tail is of moderate 
length. This large group includes many sub-families, such as the 
Formicarina (ant-thrushes), Oriolirut (orioles), Tisstalina, &c. 

Mer'wings, or Uerwing Djmasty, takes its name from 
Merowig, a Frankish chief of the 5th c., and was founded by 
Hlodowig, who put an end to the Roman rule in Gaul, adopted 
Christianity, and became the sole liead of his race. At his death 
in 51 1 A.D. there was a partition of his estates among his four 
sons, Theodorik getting Austrasio, Hildeliert the country round 
Paris and Armorica, Hlodomir, Orleans and the W, of Canl, 
Hlotair, Soissons. Hlotair benme in time sole kmg, and in 
567, after his death, Frankish Gaul was divided into the three 
kingdoms, Austrasia, Neustria and Burgundy, which, being dis- 
trilmted among four kings, were for ever at war. In 595 the 
Frankidi empire wm under the kingship of three enuuen, 
each of wMeh had a mayor of the palace, but in 613 Hlotair IL 
became sole king, and wu succeed in power by Dagobert L, 
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who fixed his throne at Paris, and raised the Merwing monarchy 
to the highest point it ever reached. On his death in 638 the 
dynasty inay be said to have practically terminated. Uence- 
for^, untU 752, when Hilderik IIL was deposed by Pippin, 
their kjngship was merely nominal, all real power being concen¬ 
trated in the hands of the majors of the palace. The later M. 
are called by French historians Kois faineants (‘ Do-nothing 
kings’), See Kitchin’s// m/o/j'( voL i. 1873). 

_ XCeaagna (anc. Mtssapia), a walled town of S. Italy, pro¬ 
vince of Lecce, beautifully situated 9 miles W. of Brindisi. It 
has a trade in fine oil and fruits, and near it are many old 
sepulchres and broken columns. Pop. (1874) 8511. 

XCesembrya'cess, a natural order of plants with thick suc¬ 
culent opposite leaves, solitary-stalked flowers, consisting of 
numerous petals and stamens of brilliant colours opening in the 
sunshine, and a capsular fruit embedded in the calyx. It com¬ 
prises fully 400 species, the greater portion belonging to the 
genus Atesfmiryanthemum. With a few exceptions they are 
natives of S. Africa, growing in dry, hot, sandy places. They 
, vary exceedingly in the form of (heir leaves, often having them 
i three-sided, with a toothed margin resembling the jaws of various 
^animals, giving current names of tiger-jaws, dog-jaws, cat-jaws 
\‘ 7 >C tigrinum, AI. caninum, Af, felinum), to different species. 
The capsules after ripening shut and expand according to the 
moist or diy state of the atmosjihcre, and are often brought 
home as curiosities. The fiuit of the Hottentot fig (d/. edule) 
is eaten by the Hottentots, and that of A/. ^quihUerale by the 
natives of Australia ; both yield a really palatable food. U}>- 
wards of 250 species have fiom time to time been brought into 
cultivation by botanical amateurs. 

HEes'entery (Gr. meson, ‘ the middle,’ and ettieron, * the in¬ 
testine ’) is the name given to the broad fold of the peritoneum 
or lining membrane of the abdomen, which supports the various 
viscera or oigans of the digestive system, and which especially 
attaches the intestines to the spinal column. The M. proper 
Oiigin.iU s fiom the left side of the second lumbar vertebra, and 
extend.-, across tlie spine to the right side in an oblicjue fashion, 
being attached to the cavity or hollow of the right iliac bone. 
The edge of the M. to which the intestine is attached is puckered 
or thrown into folds. The M. specially supports that portion of 
the intestine which lies between the jejunum and the coecum. 
It attains a breadth of 4 inches, and at its lower liordcr divides 
into two layers which enclose the intestine, and afford support to 
the mesenteric nerves, vessels, lymphatics, and glands. 

Alesenteric Diseate. —The Alesenterit Glands are subject to all 
those diseases which implicate the glandular system, hut they 
are specially affected in many diseases, such as typhoid or enteric 
fever, in which they are invariably enlarged at the very com¬ 
mencement of the disease. One form of scrofulous disease ex¬ 
ceedingly common, especially among children, is called Tabes 
mesetiterica, the term tabes being the Latin equivalent for the 
terms phthisis and consumption. 'Ihc mesenteric glands enlarge 
and become charged with tubercular matter, the enlargement 
being commonly connected with scrofulous disease, and ulcera¬ 
tion of the mucous follicles of the intestines, interfering with the 
functions of the lacteal vessels, and the consequent supply of 
nutriment to the body. During the .periods of childhood and 
youth the lymphatic glands, especially the mesenteric and the 
cervical, are exceedingly prone to scrofulous inflammation, from 
the secretion or separation of the matter of tubercle from the 
blood; but in adult age tubercles are most frequently deposited 
in the respiratory organs; or, in other words, consumption, 
amon^ children, is mast frequent in the abdomen, constituting 
the disease tabes mesenterica, and among adults, in the lungs, 
the disease being named pulmonary consumption or phthisis. 
In the earlier stage of tabes mesenterica the only indications are 
the symptoms of general tulierculous disease of which the disease 
of the mesenteric glands is usually but a subordinate part. At 
a later period the symptoms are generally much the same as 
those of tubercular pentonitis; but if the peritoneum be free 
.irom disease, the aliaomen is less tense and less tender, and the 
large glands present an irregular, nodulated surface which can 
be detected tnrough the abdominal walls. The treatment of 
tabes mesenterica mainly consists-in the administration of cod- 
liver oil, and the same dietetic and hygienic management as in 
any other form of phthisis. Stimulating liniments and iodine 
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ointment over the abdomen are serviceable, and the comfort of 
the child is much promoted by wearing a well adapted flannel 
bandage over the abdomen by night and day. See M. M. 
Rilliet and Barthez, Traitl des Maladies des Enfant (Par. 
1853); Dr. West, Diseases of Infancy and Ckildhaod (Ixind. 
186s). 

Meab'id or Mash'ad, the capital of the province of Khor- 
nssan, Persia, on the Tehjind, 472 miles E. of Teheran, and 201 
N. W. of Herat. It is surrounded by mud walls, 4 miles in 
circuit, and pierced by five gates, and is bisected by the Khiaban, 
a magnificent boulevard, shaded by fine plane treea In its 
centre is a large open space, 160 by 75 yards, paved with grave¬ 
stones, surrounded by double storied cloisters, fronted with 
mosaic work, and entered by high arched gateways of exqui¬ 
site architecture, faced with blue enamelled tiles, covered with 
gold and white inscriptions. On one side is the great shrine of 
M., the famous mosque of Imaum Reza, with its gilded dome 
and Iieautiful minarets, erected by Shah Abbas, Possessing the 
Iiiiaum’s tomb, M. is the Mecca of Persia, the great seat of the 
Shiites, and has several colleges, twenty-two caravanserais, and 
manufactures of silk velvets, coloured kerchiefs, satins, cotton 
checks, steel for the famous watered sword-blades, shagreen, &c. 
There is a great trade in shawls, fine silks, sugar, spices, indigo, 
tobacco, opium, saffron, lac<iuer-work, &c. Pop. 100,000, a 
large proportion of whom are Syads or ‘ holy men.’ 

Mes'mer, Franz, was born at Itzmang, on the lake of Con¬ 
stance, 23d May 1733, graduated M.D. at the University of 
Vienna in 1766, and published in the same year a dissertation 
upon the influence of the planets on the human body. About 
1772 he began, along with Father Hell, a Jesuit, to investigate 
the effect of the loadstone upon disease; but as the former, in a 
book upon the subject, described M. as a mere assistant, a great 
controversy arose. The result was that M., being voted an im¬ 
postor, began to travel, and in 1778 arrived at Paris, where he 
practised with great success the new treatment by mesmerisation. 
The P'rench Onr/crnmeiit offered him a competency if he would 
peimit a scientific committee to report upon his cures, but he 
declined, and afterwards travelled in England. He died in 
obscurity at Meersburg, in Swabia, March 5, 1815. 

Alesmerism is the name given to the influence which certain 
individuals can exert upon others, .so that the latter become 
unconscious, and more or less dependent upon the will of the 
former. Mesmer attributed this influence to a peculiar kind of 
animal magnetism. This name, however, is vague and mislead¬ 
ing, for the phenomena seem to be due simply to a mental 
condition induced in tht victim—a state somewhat similar to 
that of wtiking sleep. In both cases an external occurrence pro¬ 
duces in the mind an idea, or succe.s.sion of ideas, which in the 
one case results in a determinate action or speech, in the other 
in a dieam. See Animal Magngtism. 

IKeBlie is the English law term for intermediate. ' It is ap¬ 
plied to any incidental issue, or process of e.xccution, between 
the beginning and end of a lawsuit, M. Profits are the 
rents drawn trom real pioperiy by one wrongfully in possession 
of it 

Hesopota'mia (Gr. mesos, ‘middle,’ and potamos, ‘ a river'), 
an extensive district in Western Asia, named from its position 
between the Euphrates and Tigris. It is mentioned os a kingdom 
in the Bible under three names, one of which, * Aram Naharaim 
(‘ Syiia of the Two Waters,’ Gen. xxiv. lo), is only translated in 
the Gr., which did not come into use probably till after Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion of the E. Almost surrounded b]( the two great 
rivers, the country is fairly described by the modern Arabic name, 
lil Jest eh, ‘ the island.’ The inhabitants, mostly Arabs, Kurds, 
and Syrians, live by rattle rearing and trading. Cultivation has 
greatly lapsed under Turkish rule, 

Mesozoic (Gr. ‘ middle-life ’), or Sec'onda^ Pe'riod, in 
Geology, comprises the Trias, the Lias, the Oolitic or Jurassic, 
and the Cretaceous formations, and is distinguishetl as much 
from the Paixozuic as from the Kaiiiozoic by its fossils. See 
the special headings. 

Meaa, Military or Maval, Every.officer in the army 
subscribes thirty days' pay of his grade to the mess of the regi¬ 
ment to which he is appointed, os well as an annual payment of 
twenty days’ pay to the band and mess, besides a monthly charge 
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for tervants and nindries. Officers absent on duty are exempt 
from this latter ehargei and married officers usually pay half the 
ffiontUy charge, and can breakfast, dine, or lunch when they 
desire to do so. No officer is compelled to take any' meal at his 
mess, but he must pay for the dinner whether he p.artnkes of it 
or not, and a continuous avoidance of the mess dinner is not 
allowed. A grant of pef annum per company is made by 
Government to the mess expenses, and is called the Regent’s 
allowance, having been instituted by the Prince Regent. Regi¬ 
mental messes vary much in their rules and bye-laws. On active 
service in the Geld the officers* mess is usually broken up, but not 
so in the case of the rank and Gle. Serjeants have a mess to 
themselves. Corporals and privates mess together, and a sum 
in proportion to tne number of days they arc in mess is deducted 
each month from their pay. The mess expenses in the navy are 
limited to LZ pw month in the ward-room, where the su|ierior 
officers mess, and Zi, los. in the gun-room, which is used by 
junior officers. 

ICeM'agen and Meaa'engers. Messages in a parliamen¬ 
tary sense are of three kinds, i. From the Crown to either 
House of Parliament. 2. From the Commons to the Lords. 
3. From the Lords to the Commons. Messengers, Kings’ or 
Queen’s, are officers employed by secretaries of state to carry 
despatches. 

Mittenms-ttt-Arms are legal officers employetl by the Scotch 
Courts of Session and of Justiciary to execute a Summons 
(q. v.), or Letter of Diligence (q. v.), civil or criminal. They 
are appointed by the Lyon King-at-Arms (q. v.), and are under 
his control 

MeBBalli'na, Valeria, daughter of Marcus ’Valerius Mes- 
■alia B.arbatus, and of Domitia Lepida, granddaughter of Mark 
Antony. In A.D. 38, when only sixteen years of age, she be¬ 
came the third spouse of Claudius, who three years later was 
made Emperor. 1 Icr career—if we may trust the story of Taci¬ 
tus and the verse of Juvenal—was one of unpai alleled infamy and 
crime. To a licentiousness that knew no restraints, she added 
a cruelty that was without remorse. The daughters of Gcrmani- 
cus and Drusus, Appius Silamts, Valerius Asiaticus, M. Vinicius, 
Justus Catonius, and many others perished—the victims of her 
nate, her jealousy, or her fears. In A.D. 48, when only twenty- 
six years of age, she was put to death by command of the 
Emperor, who was persuaded that she aimed at his destruction. 
M. IS perhaps the most appalling example on record of the vice 
and corruption of pagan Rome. 

Ueaae'nia anciently formed the S.W. part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and was separateil on the E. from Laconia or Sparta by 
the range of Taygetus, on the N. from Elis and Arcadia by the 
Phigalian chain and the deep ravine through which the Neda 
flows, while on the S. and W. it was washed by the Ionian Sea, 
which rqn far into the land, forming the Gulf of Messene (mod. 
GtUf ef Ktron). In the centre of the country rose abruptly 
Mount Ithome (mod. Vuscano) from the earliest times the centre 
of the religion and polity of the region. But most of M. was 
level, and its plains were famous for their wheat harvests. The 
chief stream was the I’amisus, flowing S. from the borders of 
Arcadia into the Gulf of Messene, and receiving numerous 
affluents; the chief cities were Messene, Methone, and Pylos. 
Historically M. is celebrated faf three wars with Sparta—the 
first (acco.^ing to the common chronology) in B.C. 743-724 
when the sacred fortress of Ithome was taken; the second in 
683-668, when disaster again overtook the Messenians, and many 
emigrated to Zancle (see Messina) ; the third, in 464-454, which 
resulted in M. being annexed to Sparta. Epaminondas restored 
its independence in 369 ; but in 146 M. shared the general fate 
of Mellas, falling under the power of Rome. M. forms a aam- 
archy of the modem kingdom of Greece (q. v.). 

ICemi'ali (Heb. 'anointed’). It has been said that what 
distinguished the Jewish religion, at least in the latest centuries 
before Christ, from that of other nations of antiquity, was not 
merely monotheism, but even more, faith in the future. '>Vhile 
among other nations men looked fondly back to a golden a^ 
krecoverably lost, the Israelites persisted in turning their eyes in 
the opposite direction, and became all the more firmly attached 
to the idea of a coming period of virtue and happiness that the 
existing litaation seemed to give the lie to their hopes, 'This 
period was to be nshered in by a great.Restorer of the pet^le of 


God and the world in general, who was known os the M., the 
Anointed of the LordJiVr., the King), the king of Israel (Matt. _il 
4, xxiv, 23, xxvil 37 ; Mark xv. 32; Luke iii. IS, SS,.**'**- 
2 ; John I 41,49), or simply He who was to come (Luke vii. 19). 
Leaving out of account the deputed passages in the Pentateuch 
(Gen. iii. 15, ix. 26, xiu 2 , 3, xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17-19; Deut 
xviii. 18, and others relating to ' the angel of the Lord ’), which, 
whether they actually refer to the M. or not, contain nothing 
definite about his nature, the idea as it appears first among the 
prophets is indefinite, and does not necessarily include a person. 
With the prophet Joel it is a lunging for better times; while some 
consider the Servant of Jehovah, in the later part of Isaiah, to 
lie the ideal, true Israel, who, although righteous themselves, 
had to suffer as a part of the nation, and bear the iniquity of the 
nation {rf. xli. 8, xliv. 1 , 2, 21, xlv. 4, xlviii. 20, xlix. I-7, liii.). 

—2. The next phase of the idea is connected with a personal M., 
a prince of the house of David, ' introducing a new and glori* 
oils era of righteousness, reigning triumphantly on the throne of 
his ancestors, and exalting the nation to universal sovereignty 
a phase which appears especially in the Psalms and in Isaiah 
and Micah.—^3. With the later prophet^ about the time of 
the Captivity, the idea relapses to its original, general form.— 

4. A fourth phase appears in the Book of Daniel, namely, that, 
the M. was something above man (r/ vii. 13). The belief that 
the M. had been taken up to heaven, from which he would re¬ 
turn, was entertained by this time, and although he is still 
human in the Book of Daniel (the Son of Man, vii. 13), there is 
this new trait introduced, which leads to a higher conception. 

A further development in this direction is found in the Book of 
Enoch (q. v.) about loo ]i.c., in which he appears as the ap¬ 
pointed judge of the living and the dead, of men and angels, as 
chosen and concealed before the creation of the world, and sitting 
on the throne of the divine majesty as the representative of God, 
receiving the title of the Son of God. At the time of Christ 
the ideas regarding the M. had as.sumed a threefold form:— 

I. The ordinary prophetie and Talmudic form, that he was to bo 
a piince of the house of David, the conqueror of the Gentiles, 
and the righteous ruler both of Jews anil Gentiles; 2. That be 
was to be a great proidiet like unto Moses, according to Deut. 
xviii. IS ; and 3. The form which appears in the Books of Daniel 
and Enoch, that he ivas heavenly as well as human, the Son of 
God (Malt xxvi. 63). It is maintained by some and disputed 
by others, that the further idea of a tuffer 'mg M. was familiar, 
or at least not unknown to the Jews at the time of Christ, an 
opinion which is founded on such passages ns Psalms xxil, xlii., 
Ixix.; Isaiah liii.; Dan. ix. 24-27; Zcdi. xi.-xiii.; Luke it 3$; 
John i, 29. The precise time when the M. was to appear 
was a mystery (Matt. xxiv. 3 ; Luke xvil 20), but was deter¬ 
mined so far that its approach was to be indicated by certain 
signs. The first of these was an increase of corruption and 
of the consequent calamities of all kinds i wars, famines, 
pestilences, earthquakes, fearful sights, and great signs from 
heaven (Matt. xxiv. 3-31). In shoit, the coimngof M. was to 
be prec^erl by that of Antichrist, a being uniting in him¬ 
self all the tendencies hostile to God, and thus provoking 
heaven to a manifestation of omnipotence (1 John ii.-8). The 
more immediate signs were, first, the apjiearance of an extra¬ 
ordinary star (Matt. ii. 2), and then of Elijah, of Moses, or 
Jeremiah, or of some one of the Old Testament prophets, come 
back to earth to announce the advent of the M. (Mai. iii. i, iv. 

5 ; Sir, xlviii. 10; 2 Macc. xv. 13 ; Matt xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 10). 
The object of the coming of the M. was to establish ' the king^ 
dom of God,’ which meant a political, moral, and religious 
restoration of Israel, including deliverance from the Roman yoke 
(Judg, xvi. 17; Sir. 1 . 24; Luke i. 67, ii. 38), the recall of all 
Jews scattered abroad (Tob. xiil 10, xiv. 5 ; 2 Mace, il 18), and 
the re-establishment of the throne of David (Acts I 6), the 
restoration of God's favour to the Jews in consequence of the 
punishment of the wicked and the sufl'erings of the people, and 
the conversion of the Gentiles (t Macc. iii 8 ; 2 Maca vii. 38, 
viil 5; Tob. xiv. 6; Luke i. 74). At the actual appearing of ’ 
the M,, on a signal with a trumpet given by the attenebmt 
angels, the dead were to rise from their graves and present 
themsdves for judgment (Dan. xii. 2, 3; 2 Macc. vii 2^^6). A 
glorious transformation was to pass upon the ehrth to fit it to he 
the abode of 'the elect,' ana an everlasting kii^om to be ' 
establided, with its centre at the New Temssl^ (I'ob. xiil; tf. , 
Rev. xxl). 
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Such were the Jewish notions regarding the M. at the time of 
Christ, and it is not difiiculi to understand why his disciples 
found rach a contradiction and difficulty in the idea, and after¬ 
wards in the fact of his death (Matt. xvL 22; Mark viii. 32, ix. 
32; Luke ix. 45, xviii 34), or why the Jews as a nation failed 
to see in him their expected M. The idea of a kingdom of 
God which was not of this toorid (John xviii. 36) was entirely 
new to them, and they have not yet come to see that the king¬ 
dom of God, purely spiritual and universal, which Jesus the 
Christ established, is more glorious than the one they had been 
exjxcting and are expecting still. See Reuss’ Ilistoire dela Thk- 
logit Chridenm (3d ed. Strasb. 1864). 

Uesai'na, the chief commercial city of Sicily, and chief 
town of tlie province of the same name, situated on the Strait 
of M., nearly opposite Reggio, and 59J miles N.N.E. of Cata¬ 
nia by rail. The seat of an archbishop, a university, and an 
apjreal court, it is a stately modern city, with many spacious 
squares, has one of the finest harbours in the world, and lies at 
the foot of a jagged mountain range. The harbour is formed by 
a crescent-shaped jieninsula (hence its old Gr.’name Zancle, ‘a 
sickle’), and strongly defended by a citadel and several forts. 
The chief buildings are the cathedral (begun 1098, partly rebuilt 
,An 1865), with a richly decorated interior, the university, con- 
Tattling valuable art collections, and a handsome custom-liouse, 
opened in 1876. In 1S75 the exports—olive oil, rice, lemons, 
wine, silk, and sulphur, aniountcrl to ;fl,678,635 ; the inipoUs 
to ;^l,42g,37l. There entered the port 4350 vessels of 1,282,177 
tons, including 30S3 steamers of 381,370 tons. Pop. (1874) 
70,307. About 493 O.C. fugitives from Samos and Miletus took 
possession of the defenceless /ancle, and soon afterwards they 
were followed by great numbers of Messenians, who gave to the 
city the name of Messana. It suffered greatly during the Punic 
wars, and was taken by the Saracens in 842 A.r>. The massacre 
known as the Sicilian Vespers took place here in 1282. In the 
l6th c. Pelidoro da Caravaggio founded a celebrated school of 
painting at M. The town was almost destroyed by an eartli- 
quake in 17S3. 

The .Stunt of Af. (It. Faro di AI., ' Ferry of M.,’ Lat. TIAi- 
merlintim fretum) reparates Italy fiom Sicily, and connects the 
Ionian .o.il 'I'yrrhenian seas, is 2C miles long, from 2 to 12 
broad, and of gieat depth. The tide is very irregular, and the 
ebb and flow succeed each other rapidly. The curious pheno¬ 
menon Fata Alor^na (q. v.) is witnessed here. See also Scylla 
AND CtlAKVBDIS. 

Uess'uage, in English law, denotes a dwelling-house with 
or without land annexed. 

ICetBllif’erouB SEines, Xtegaila'tiona Act. This Act 
applies to every mine to which the Coal Mines Regulations Act 
does not apply (see Coal Mines, Law as to). No boy under 
twelve years of age, and no female of any age, is to be employed 
below ground. The hours of employment of boys under sixteen 
years of age are the same as in coal mines, and the buys are 
under the same regulations. 

Met'allurgy is the act of extracting metals from their 
various ores. The processes employed are partly mechanical 
and partly chemical, and the details of treatment differ in many 
particulars for the different metals. There are, however, seveial 
essential features common to the entire range of metals, and 
while referring for details of each to their own proper head¬ 
ings, the operations they undergo in common may be here 
bnefly alluded to. Metals occur in nature either native, or in 
the form of ores. Gold and platinum are the only two metals 
found exclusively in the native or metallic condition; but some¬ 
times copper, silver, mercury, and bismuth are also obtained 
native. Ores are compounds of metals with other chemical 
elements, the chief of which are sulphur forming sulphides, 
oxygen whence are the oxides, carbonic acid yielding the car¬ 
bonates, and chlorine which gives rise to the chloiides. Many 
ores again contain two or more metals, and these in such pro- 
Dortion that it is profitable to extract and reduce both or all 
nie metallic constituents. Ores are larely extracted from the 
mine in a state of purity ; but usually they are associated and 
intermixed with earthy or rocky matter ; and to free them os far 
as possible from tliese impurities they are first dressed by reduc¬ 
ing them to a convenient size, and separating the purer pieces 
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from the mote earthy by hand picking. The separation of the 
comparatively pure and consequently heavy ore from the impure 
is frequently effected by the stamping and dressing mills worked 
in connection with running water, which accurately arranges and 
separates the crushed ore according to its specifie gravity. The 
process of washing is also employed to enrich and improve crushed 
ores by removing the earthy matters associated with them. In 
most cases previous to smelting, the ores have to undergo the 
operation of calcination or exposure to a high temperatuie with 
the air -excluded, or of roasting, in which the material is simi¬ 
larly treated with access to air. Ily calcination, moisture, 
carbonic acid, and bituminous ingredients are driven nff ; in 
roasting, sulphur and other volatile constituents are vaporised, 
and the metal is left combined with oxygen. In the process of 
smelling which follows, the prepared ore is mixed with a flux 
substance for promoting the fluidity of the metal, and at the 
same time for aiding in its reduction from the compound in which 
it exists. The smelting takes jilace in crucibles or in furnaces - 
of various construction, according to the nature or quantities of 
the matciials operated on, and the ‘ heat of reduction’ of course 
varies enormously for tlic different metals. The products are 
the metal in a more or less ])ure condition, and slag—a glassy 
compound of the impurities as.sociated with the ore and the 
fluxing mateiials employed in its reduction. The wet pro¬ 
cess or hydro-metallurgy now employs an important part in the 
production of Copper (q. v.), 

Metals. Sec Ele.ments, Chemical. 

Metals, in Heraldry, are either or (‘ gold’), or argent (‘ silver ’). 
The former is represented in engravings by dots, the latter by 
a plain surface. 

Metamor'phic Bocks (from Gr. meta and morphi, ' change 
of form’) are rocks which, though undoubtedly of aqueous 
origin, have through the action of heat or pressure become 
quite altered in character, so as to lose all or nearly all trace 
of their original structure. Those in which the structure is still 
visible may be grouped in three classes—arenaceous, argillaceous, 
and calcareous. To the first belong grauwacke and quartzite, 
both altered sandstones. Tlie various kinds of clay, iiidicaling 
by their planes of cleavage the direction of the pressure which 
metamnrjihoscd them, belong to the second group; and marble, 
dolomite, serpentine, and various porphyries arc included in the 
third. More metamorphosed than these, but Ktill showing in 
their foliations their original stratification, are the so-called 
schistose rocks—mica-schist, gneiss, chlorite-schist, horiihlcude- 
schist, &C. The last group of M. R. includes those which have 
lost all trace of original structure—such as granite, syenite, 
di.allage-rock, &c. Many of these arc not distinguishable from 
true igneous rocks which have cooled from a molten condition ; 
and indeed, just as there is a gradual tr.-insition from simple 
stratified rocks through contorted strata to M. R., so there is a 
gr.Tdtial transition from the latter to igneous rocks. Tlicse again 
are slowly we.ithered away, and their particles are carried off 
suspended in water, and are deposited 011 the bed of some lake 
or occ.an, where they collect in time, and form a new series of 
aqueous formations. 

Metamor'phosis (Gr. nuta and morphosis, ‘the act of 
changing form ’), in Mythology', denotes the ‘ transformation' 
of human beings into beasts, trees, stones, fire, water, &c., 
fabled in cotinlJess legends of tlie Greeks, Romans, ’I'eutons, 
and other Aryan peoples. The mysterious changes of outward 
nature doubtless first dictated a belief which was widened 
by the popular accei>tance of poetic imagery as actual fact, 
and by the tendency of superstition to assign tliC inexplicable 
to the supernatural. Eastern poets employed it much in 
moral allegory, and this use of M. is ficquent in such Greek 
writers of the Alexandrian age as Callisthenes, Aiitigonns, 
Kicander, and Pariheiiius. 1 'he metamorphoses of Greek my¬ 
thology proved a rich storehouse for the poetry of Ovidius (q. v.), 
as in later times did those of the old German magic and fairy 
tales to Wieland and Herder. Traces of the old were-wol/, 
swan-maiden, and vampire superstitions linger on in the belief- 
still current in some out-of-the-way corners of England—that a 
witch lias power to transform Iterself into a hare or other animal. 

Metamorphosis of Animsls, the name given to the 
clianges of greater or lesser extent wMch many animais undergo 
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in pauing from the egg to the mature and adult state. Strictly 
tpeaking, every animal may be said to undergo M. in the 
course of its development. The development of a chick 
within the egg is a series of changes of vc^ marked and de¬ 
finite nature, and which result in the production of a new being. 
But the term M. must rather be held ns applying to those 
phases of Daiehptiunt (q. v.) which are exhibited outside the 
wg, and in the course of which the young animal shows phases 
m existence of a kind or nature often widely different from those 
seen in its adult state. The egg of a butterfly, of a fly, or of a 
beetle, gives origin to a caterpillar or larva, which after passing 
its existence in the work of nutrition, next assumes a quiescent 
state, and becomes the resting chrysalis or pupa, within the body 
of which the lines of the future animal arc, as it were, laid down, 
and from the elements of which—accumulated in the larval state 
—the adult insect or imago is finally formed. The young frog, 
toad, or newt, again, leaves the egg in the form of a tadpole. 
Gradually aetjuiring outside gills, it lives an aquatic life. Next, 
the outside gills become internal, and the limbs are duly deve¬ 
loped. In the last place lungs are produced, and in the frog 
and toad, the tail of the tadpole state becomes abortive in tile 
adult, which also gets rid of its gills, and breathes throughout 
its after-life by means of lungs alone. Similaily, the young 
crab, barnacle, and the young of many other Crustacea iq. v.) 
leave tlie egg as Utile free-swimming beings, each known as a 
nauplius, and through the M. of this nnuplius-larva the pciJcct 
forms are sooner or later evolved. 

That modifications of development have taken and still bake 
place, is proved by the fact that recently the (q. v.) of 

Mexico has been experimcntixlly metamorphosed into the Am- 
blystoma, a N. American eft, by careful attention in inducing 
the oxolote to leave the water and to gradually adapt itself to 
a land existence. If, therefore, modifications may take place 
even in the structure of the adult animal, during development, 
and in the process of early growth, such modifying processes 
may be regarded as having operated in the past in inducing and 
perfecting M. To quote Mr. Darwin’s words, which apply veiy 
well to the whole question of M. and development t ‘ Kmbryo- 
logy rises greatly in interest, when we look at the embryo as a 
picture, more or less obscured, of the progenitor, either in its 
adult or larval slate, of all the metnlicrs of the s.'une great 
class I ’ and again, ‘community in embryome structure reveals 
community of descent.' 

M. of Organs, in Jiotany, —Goethe was the first to propound 
the theory, though somewhat poetically, that all the organs of 
the higher plants can be referred back to a single, or, at least, to 
a very small number of fundamental forms; that, in fact, every 
organ is either axial (stem), or foliar (leaf), or is compounded 
of these two. That this is actually the case is shown, not only 
by the history of development, but also by close investigation of 
those abnormal processes v-liitdt are called M. According to 
Goethe, a foliar organ nr >t be considered the more highly 
developed the higher it stands on the axis of the plant, the 
nearer therefore it is to the centre of the flower; and an 
ascending series can be consirucled as follows:—^Icaf, bract, 
sepalj petal, stamen, carpel, 'fbe M. may be cither pro¬ 
gressive or retrogressive, nccorditig as the transformation of 
the foliar organ takes place in the direction of a higher or a 
lower member of the series. Instances of retrogressive M. 
are commonly furnished by the rose, where the sepias are 
transformed into bracts or leaves; the tulip, where the three 
carpels and six stamens become petaloid; and the white water- 
lily \,Nyfnph«a\ where we can plainly trace the chain of transi¬ 
tion from stamens to petals. Double flowers are produced in 
like manner, a.td os a necessaiy consequence are sterile. When 
the retrogressive M. goes back still furtlier titan the doubling 
of the flower, the parts become green and leaf-like, as is not 
uncommon in clover and other Leguminosae. Instances of pro~ 
greseive M. are rarer, though a immber have been recorded. It 
IS not, for example, uncommon to find the shepherd’s purse 
{CapseUa), instead of bearing four petals and six stamens, hav¬ 
ing ten stamens, and the same has been noticed with the wall¬ 
flower. Sometimes also in willows the stamens are changed 
into earpels, and liear ovules, rendering a naturally dioecious 
plant apparently monoecious. 

Mvt'aphot (Gr. nutaphora, 'a transference’) is that trope 
which substitutes one name for another, because of a real or 

as* 


imagined likeness between the objects. It may substitute the 
animate for the animate, the inamhiate for the inanimate, the 
animate for the inanimate^ or the inanimate for the animate. 
Examples:—‘ Cato barked at Scipio,’ ‘ A sea of glass,’ • Mother 
Earth,' ‘ the Iron Duke.' A common fault of style is mixed or 
incongruous M.; as,' The evils flowing from such a view have 
their root,’ &c. Addison’s rule for its avoidance is that the M. 
should be fancied as painted on canvas. 

]IIIetapIi78'icB, a term of uncertain origin, first occurs as the 
title of lliat part of Aristotle’s writings which concerns itself 
with the highest speculative ideas, and may have been given to 
this as coming after the books on physics (meta la physiha). 
The word was rarely used by the ancients, but has_ established 
itself in modem times as the name of the science which treats of 
the mind, and its relations to the phenomenal universe. It 
embraces Ontology (q. v.), or the theory of being, and Psycho- 
logy (q. V.), or the analysis of the properties and laws’of the 
mind. Physicists somewhat scornfully refuse to M. the name of 
a science, on the ground that no positive knowledge has been 
secured by ait the laborious disquisitions that have been written 
on the subject since the days of Aristotle. 

Hetasta'sio, Pie'tro (properly Pietro Trapazzi), son of . 
a cummon soldier, was born at Rome, January 3, 1698. The^ 
jurist Gravina, observing the boy one day on tlic street amusing 
Ills schoolfellows by improvising verses, bceame interested in him, 
and educateil him for the law. When twelve he translated the 
Iliad into ottava rima ; and at foui teen he composed the tragedy 
of Giustino. At Naples, Krugiiatelli the actress admitted him to 
her establishment, anil to her inllueiiee M. attributed much of 
his success in writing fur the stage. Eaily abandoning classical 
drama, M. strove to bring to the aid of opera all that was 
capable of musical illustratiuu. 1 lis plots arc often absurd, but 
bis characters are strongly marked and contrasted ; his lyrics are 
exquisite, and very frequent—lor it w.is his habit to cut short 
recitative ; and over all he ctist a glamour of romance and 
.spirituality which blended with the charms of music cnchantingly, 
III Italy he wrote Endimione (1721', GU Urti Esperidi, and 
Angelica (1722), Didone obbandonata (1724), Catoue in Utica 
(tragedy, 1728), Ezio, Alessandro nelf Jiidie, Semiramide, and 
Arlascisc soon after. He went to Vienna in 1730 as imperial 
)ioet, and there produced Adriano in Siria, Eemetrio ( 1 731), 
(1732), Giuseppe, Deowjoonte, and Divine Olimpiadc 
(1733),/.« Ctenunzadi yiWlI734l, AthilUinSctro^xTft), Igcrm- 
cstra, 'J'cmistocle M. tlnd at Vienna, 121U April 1782. 

There are numerous editions of his works, aauing tti..:'i may te 
noted those of Paris (12 vuls. 1782), Parin.i \20vols. 1820I, and 
Florence (6 vols. 181^23). See liiitney’s A^emoirs of AI.'s Lije 
(1/md. 1796). 

Meta'yer is the term used in France for a labourer or pea¬ 
sant who receives an allotment of land from his proprietor, and 
pays his rent in a ccitain amount of the produce which remains 
after a deduction has already been made to keep up the stock. 
The word is derived from the Lat. medielarius, found in Med, 
Lat. documents, ‘ one who pays half,’ i.e., of his produce. The 
terms of contract vary in diiterent countries, but the lease itseli 
passes down from tamily to family. M. cultivation has been 
comparatively unsuccessful in France, but, according to the 
testimony of Chiteauvreux and Sismondi, it has been accom¬ 
panied with the best results in Italy. Its weak points consist 
m the absence of motive towards the severest exertions, inas- 
mneh as half at least of the produce is alienated from the M., 
and in the unlikelihood of the cultivators laying out their savings 
upon the further improvement of the land. Where it flourishes 
it is said to operate in favour of connubial prudence, and other 
virtues of an estimable order. See Sismondi, JVouveaux Prin. 
tipcs ePLconomie (book iii, chap, v.), and J. S. Mill’s Principles 
of Political E-conomy. 

XXet'calfe, Six Ohexlea (afterwards Xiord), a distingoished 
Indian civilian, was the son of a successful Bengal officer, and was 
bom at Calcutta, 30th January 178$. He was cheated at £tob,and 
arrived in India as a writer at the age of fifteen. He was early 
selected for the political (or diplomatic) department, and in’ l8(» 
was sent on the first British embassy to Kunjeet Singlu the Sikh 
Rajah, M. was afterwards Resident at Delhi, and Hydetdbad, 
and Member of Council at Calcutta. In he acted u 
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all restrictions on the press of that country. lie was the 
first Lieutenant'GoTemor of the newly-formed N.W. Provinces. 
On his return to England M. was appointed Governor of 
JamaicafiSj^i),and subsequentlyGovernor-General of Canada 
11843-45). In both colonies he acted with great moderation 
in troublous times. He was raised to the peerage in 1845, and 
died at M.alshanger, near Basingstoke, 12th September. See 
Sir J. W. Ktyt's Lives 0/Indian Ojffkers (Lond. 1867). 

Metempsycho'siB is a Greek word denoting the transfer¬ 
ring of the soul from one body to another. See Transmigra¬ 
tion OF SOHI.S. 

Ueteor'io Iron, the metal of which the great moss of 
Aerolites (q. v.) are composed, is an alioy of iron with nickel 
and cobalt. Tiie iron meteorites often contain nodules of iron, 
phosphoret of iion, and nickel and graphite. When polished, 
the surface is very brilliant, but it usually rusts quickly from the 
presence of chlorine. 

ICeteororogy is the science which treats of atmospheric 
phenomena, of their causes and effects. Among the ancients, 
except by the collection of weather portents, M. could make 
but little progress, since the indispensable instruments of meteor¬ 
ological research, the barometer and thermometer, were un- 
, known. The invention of these instruments forms an ejioch in 
the history of the science, and since then the development has 
beeh giailual but continuous. At the present day, it is true, 
there are doubts as to whether M. can be truly reckoned a 
science, there being comparatively so little of the certainty and 
accuracy that mark other sciences. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the jirineiples upon which M. depends are being 
rapidly discovered and applied. The reason of the slow develop¬ 
ment of meteorological science i^that it is not strictly an expeii- 
mental science. The inve.stigator cannot order nature as he 
likes, but must accept things as they come. It is thus somewhat 
similar to asironoiny, except that there are many more causes 
At work whose resultant effect, even if these causes themselves 
were fully known, is therefore the moie difficult to understand. 
'J'he eh.' f sv,.i'ee uf all our climatic variations is the solar heat 
ami light, mnibined with the earth’s rotation, the configuration 
of land and watei, and the action of the moon. Kuither, the 
sun a];; ar-, to i xe rt other influences than are attributable to 
mere thcrnul action. The established connection between 
.sun-spots ;-,nd iii.sgiictic .stoinis, and between sun-spots and 
periods of ridii and dioughi, is a discovery which cannot but 
lead to wider vno.s ol th- ui.'ie economy of nature. Tor a 
propel .lUi’y .<1 .vi, ol s. ’s.-.ories .ire necessary, .md when the.se 
are esl.. '.led d; ' Kt fiom the aslroiioiiiic.il observatories 
we Ilia’ ’ In.' iinld developnii-iit of the science in all 
its biai- 'j'o such articles .is A'l'Mnsrtii'.RK, Ci.iMATE, 
ri,f e'l , ^ Pi.REN rs, IftottoMi'.rKR, Wind.s, &c., the reader is 
ref-, rit.i ». r ihe n-diiiaiy fact.s of M. The lie.sr gencial tiiMtise 
on .M. IS that of Iviiemlz; while the writings of Hove, Cohling, 
Bravais, Glai-sher, Forbes, Buchan, and others on special parts 
of the subject are of great value. 

Me'teors. See AKRnuTES. 

Uetli'odiBtB is the name which was given in banter by their 
fellow-students at Oxford to John Wesley (q. v.), his brother 
Charles, and the other young men who in 1727 organised lliem- 
selves into a brotherhood for the study of the Bible, visiting the 
poor, observing Wednesday and Friday fasts, &c., or, in short, 
for the promotion of peisonal piety according to the principles 
and practice of the Church of England, lii 1735 brutlicr- 
hood consisted of about fifteen members, including J. and C. 
Wedey, Whitfield, Hervey, Ingham, Clayton, and Broughton ; 
and after Wesley’s return from Georgia in 1738 the movement 
was revived in London on similar principles. Wesley’s views 
at this time underwent a great change. In Georgia he had been 
a High Churchman, but having now experienced what he con¬ 
sidered his real conversion, the corner-stone of his creed was 
now the Doctrine of Assurance. Under the lmpres.sion that lie 
was excluded from the churches of the land, he took to 
preaching in the fields, and in unauthorised places of worship, 
• and began to employ lay agents as assistants to liis ministry. 
He had no intention of separating himself from the Chinch of 
England, indeed, repudiated that idea to tlie last, but he had 
now accepted the principle ‘that the order of that Church was 
to be put aside whenever the spiritual interests to which it was 


justly subservient could be best promoted by its neglect’ lie 
was partly influenced in this by his intimacy with the Moravians 
(q. V.), but it was only another step in the direction of forming 
a religious association over which he might have complete con¬ 
trol when he separated liim.<ieir from that body; the separation 
removed one of the main barriers In the way of the course of un¬ 
lettered personal action on which he now entered. It tended 
still furtlier to alienate Wesley and his followers from the 
Churcli, and give them the constitution of a separate sect, when 
in 1784 he assumed the oflicc of a bishop and consecrated cer¬ 
tain clergymen as bishops (‘ superintendents,’ as he called them) 
and presbyteis (‘elders’), and when in 17S6 he authorised his 
preachers to use the Book of Common Prayer in their services. 
At Wesley’s death in 1791 the society he had founded extended 
tlirougiiout the whole of England and Wales and across the 
Atlantic; and as soon as his personal influence, on which the 
whole organisation was dependent, was withdrawn, it became 
apparent that he had really founded a sect. Dissension im¬ 
mediately sprang up regarding (I) the management of the society, 
and (2) the administration of the sacraments independently of 
the Church; there being three parties, which might be descnlied 
as a Cliurcb parly, a dissenting parly, .and an intermediate or 
Wesleyan paity. The middle party iiad the most influence, and 
the questions in dispute were settled in 179S, when eighteen 
‘Articles of I’auficalion ’ respecting the sacraments and disci¬ 
pline were diawn up. According to thc.se articles the sacra¬ 
ments of B.iptisin and the Lord’s Sujipcr were only to be 
adiiiinistcred in Methodist chapels by the consent of the Con- 
ference, but it was not long till the piactice became almost 
universal. 

Almost the only events of importance in the later history of 
tlie M. consist of the formation of new sects. The principid of 
these are the following :—‘ New Connection ’ or ‘ Kilhamites,’ 
who seceded in 1797 under the leadership of A. Kilhain, because 
tlieir preachers were not allowed to administer the sacraments,and 
laymen were excluded friiiii the Conference. They are chiefly 
found in the nortlicrn counties of England, mimbering, in 1870, 
22,033 members. The Welsh Calvinistic M. owe tiicir origin 
to IJowcll IJ.arri.s, an Oxfoid disciple of the Wesleys, and 
friend of Wliillield. When he began itinerant preaching in 
Wales in he followed the latter in his Calvinistic theology, 
and the former in his organisation. The organisation of the 
sect was completed in 1811 by T. Charles of Bahi. In 1823 
tlicy adojited a Confession of Faith founded on the Westminster 
Confession. The sect numlicrs at present aliout 60,000, with 
200 ministers and 250 lay preachers. The Primitive M. owe 
tlicir origin to L. Dow. an American, who introduced into 
England llie institution uf ‘ camp meetings,’ and was supported 
liy two local preachers, Clowes and Bourne, who desired by 
‘ revival services ’ to gain converts to the sect by the same kind 
of excitement as Wesley and Whitfield bad aroused. Bourne 
and Clowes, being expelled from the main body in 1808 and 
1810 respectively, at once founded a new sect, which in 1870 
numbered in England 150,169, and elsewhere 12,000, with 961 
ministers, and 14,332 lay preachers. The Bryaiiitc M. or 
‘ Billie Christians ’ owe their origin to a local preacher of Corn¬ 
wall named O’Bryan, who .separated from the Wesleyan M. in 
18(5. xxlmost the only dilfcrciicu between the Bryanile M. and 
the latter is that they allow women to preach, and have a larger 
pioportion of the l.ay clement in their organisation. In 1870 
they niimbfied 18,466. The Wesleyan M. Association was 
founded in ..onscqucnce of the expulsion of Dr. S. Warren from 
the M. l)0(ly by the Conference of 1835, for the part he had 
taken III the dispute about the establishment of the Wesleyan 
Theological Institution. Within two years he was joined by 
about 20,000 others, who formed llicmscives iifto the new sect 
of Associated M. Another sect called the Wesleyan Methodist 
Reformers was formed by the excommunication of a large 
number of M. who had ventured to criticise the conduct of the 
Conference from 1844 to 184S. In 1857 these last two bodies 
formed themselves into a new sect called the United Methodist 
Free Cliurches, which in 1870 numbered in England 62,898 
members, with 5786 on trial, and 5000 elsewhere. 

In America the leading sect of M. has an roiscopal constitu¬ 
tion. Whitfield had gone thither in 173^ after Wesley's 
lamentable failure in Georgia, but the first Methodist con¬ 
gregation was formed Iw some Irish enligrants in New York, 
m 1766. The sect, which in 1783 numbered 14,000 members, 
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a^th 43 pmchen, received • eonstltotion from Wesley in 1784. 
He Mnt out to them Dr. Cpke and Mr. Asbury, whom he had 
ordained as‘superintendents,’enjoined upon them the use of 
his abrid|^ Book of Common Prayer, and gave them Twenty* 
Five Articles of Religion. This Episcopal constitution of 
bi^ops, elders, and deacons, with the general organisation of 
the English M., the sect has ever since retained under the name 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, numbering in the United 
States about 1,250,000, with about 17,000 preachers. A sect 
called the Methodist Reformed Church separated frdm the main 
body in 1814, repudiating episcopacy and slavery. Although 
augmented by another secession from the Metho<list Episcopal 
Church in 1843, they only number yet about 25,000, with about 
600 preachers. 

Organisation .—The systematic form of Methodism, which 
consisteil at first merely of * a machinery for keeping together 
those people who adhered to the ministry of John and Charles 
Wesley,* was adopted in 1742, and in 1743 the Society rules 
which are still in lorce were dnawn up. The present organisa¬ 
tion is as follows:—(i) The elasus, to one of which every Metho¬ 
dist must belong, and several of which make a ‘society’ or 
congregation, consist of from twelve to thirty persons, who meet 
once a week, and after praise and prayer, follow the leader of 
the class in detailing their spiritual ‘experience’ during the past 
week. Besides this object, however, the class has an important 
connection with the finances of the community, since each mem¬ 
ber has to contribute at least one penny weekly and one shilling 
quarterly to the geneial fund, out of which the ministers are 
paid. (2) A circuit comprehends generally the chapels in a 
town, and the villages round. To each are appointed from one 
to five ministers, or ‘travelling’ preachers (so called bec-ause 
they are not allowed to continue in the same circuit for more 
than one or two years), and a number of lay or ‘local ’ preachers. 
'The senior minister has the general supervision of all the socie¬ 
ties and preachers in a circuit, and is called the ‘superintendent.’ 
(3) The districts, of which there are thirty-three in England and 
Scotland, contain each on an average eighteen circuits. The 
preachers in a district meet at appointed times as a local com¬ 
mittee of the Conference when it is not sitting. (4) The Cm- 
ftrcnce, which consisted originally of certain travelling preachers 
invited by Wesley every year to meet him fur consultatioii (the 
first time in 1744}, but was properly constituted in 17S4 by a 
Deed of Declaration to consist of 100 travelling preachers, meets 
once a year in London or other large town, its members now 
being all travelling preachers, who have ncterl as such for five 
years, and have been admitted into ‘full connection.’ (Origin¬ 
ally the unit of Methodism was the band, which consisted of 
from five to ten persons, who met once a week for the purpose 
of confessing their sins to each other, and praying for each other. 
This institution, which w.is copied from the Moravians, fell off 
greatly after Wesley's death. Its purpose, so far as is thought 
to be practicable, is now served by the class.) The theology of 
the M. is formally that of the Church of England, as expressed in 
the Thirty-Nine Articles and the Book of Common Prayer, and 
expounded in Wesley’s Sermons and .Votes to the Nero Testament. 
Like all the Laiidian school, to which Wesley belonged, he 
received the epithet of ‘ Amiinian,’ .. title which he accepted in 
the sense of Anti-Calvinistic, in respect of the Calvinislic doc¬ 
trines of a limited Atonement (q. v.). Election (<i. v.), and Re¬ 
probation (q. v.). It was on these points that Whitfield and he 
bad their controversy, and on which the Calvinistic M. differ 
from the Wesleyan M. See Southey, The Life of J, Wesley 
OMd tne Pis* and Progress of Methodism (Lond. 1820], Taylor, 
Weslgy and Methodism (Lond. 1851), //istory of Wesleyan 
Methodism (Lond. 1857), Weslc/s Woihs; Minutes of Confer, 
enct; Tyerman’i Jd/e ami Times of Wesley (1870); Urlin’s 
Wisley's Place, &c. (1870); Blunt’s Diet, of Doct. and Hist. 
Them. (1872), and Diet, of Sects, &c. (1874). 

ICeth’yl, a hypothetical compottnd radical, homologous with 
Ethyl (q. v.). Its formula is CrI,. Marsh Gas (q. v.) may be 
thus regards as the hydride of M. Its other compounds are 
obtained from methvlic alcohol or Pyromylic Spirit (q. v.), 
irtiose formula is (CHslHt). The most im|iortant are methylic 
atber or oxide of M. [(CH)|0]. iodide of M. (CHI), salicylate 
of M. or ei/ e/ rainier green (CH3.C1IIOJI, and formiate of 
foethyl (CH3.CnOg). ‘ It forms also a sulphide bromide chlo- 1 
ride qtanide, exactly as ethyl does (see Hydkocakbohs}. If | 
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the iodide be heated with sine a gw having the composition 
CH} is obtained, so that in this point it diffos from ethyl, which 
cannot be obtained in a separate etate. 

Uethyla'ted Spirit is spirit of wine with a little wood 
naphtha or methylic alcohol added, to prevent persons from 
drinking it It is generally used in the preparation of varnish, 
and for preserving specimens in museums, 

XCeton'ic Cy'cle, the cycle of nineteen years, invented by 
Melon (430 B.C.), after the lapse of which the new moons fall 
on the same days and the eclipses occur in nearly the same 
order. Tlie reason of the phenomenon is that nineteen years 
nearly correspond to 235 lunations. 

Keton'ymy (Gr. metonymia, ‘ change of name’) it the trope 
which substitutes one name for another on aceount of some 
actual association between the things, whether physical^ or his¬ 
torical, as when ' grey hairs ’ stands for ‘ old age,’ ' blue jackets ’ 
for ‘sailors,’ or ‘Bacchus’ for ‘wine,’ / 

Het'opd, in Doric architecture, the part of the friexe between 
two Triglyphs (q. v,), It was sometimes plain, sometimes carved 
in liigh relief, and was called M. (Lat. eolumbarium or intertig- 
nium) from its being ‘lietween’ (Gr. mela) the ‘openings’ (Gr, 
ofiai, lait. tignorum cubiha) into which were fitted the ends of 
llie beams supporting the roof. 

Ue'tre is the rhythmical arrangement of syllables which dis¬ 
tinguishes verse from prose. With the ancients M. was deter- 
iiiined by quantity—the succession of long or short syllables; in 
modern poetry it is regulated by accent. Modem metres have 
commonly been associated with rhyme; and alliteration and 
assonance, though found in ckissical writers, became distinctive 
of the poetical measures of the Low German languages. The 
varieties of M. are treated separately in this work. For those of 
our own language, see Guest's History of linglish Rhythms 
(Lond. 1838), and Sylvester’s Ijms of Verse (Lond. 1870). 

Met'ric Sys'tem it the system of weights and measures 
which was introduced into France in the beginning of this c., 
and which is gradually finding its way into otlier countries. 
The basis of the system is the mitre, which was originally de¬ 
fined as tile ten-mil liontli part of the quadrant of the meridian 
of Paris, but is practically, like our yard, determined by a 
standard length pieserved in tlie archives of France. The unit 
of mass is \\\o gramme, wliich is defined as tlie mass of a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water at its point of maximum density. 
Tlic unit of capacity, the litre, is the looolh part of a cubit 
metre, and the unit of surface, the arc, is too square metres. 
The length of the metre in inches is 39*37079, and an inch is 
equal to 2'539954 centimetres. For the method of nomenclature 
of the muliiples and submultiples of the units of this system, see 
Decimal System. 

Kefronome, a box containing a pendulum moved by clock¬ 
work, for determining, or rather describing, the various rates of 
musical compositions. 

Uetropol'itan, or cliief bishop, is so entitled because con¬ 
secrated in the metropolis of his province. The Metropolitans 
of the Church of England ■ are tlie Arciiliishops of Canterbury 
and of York. A M. is enthroned ; other bishops are installed. 

Uett'ernich, the name of a noble German family, originally 
belonging to the Lower Rhine, which in the t6lh and tyth 
centuries reckoned three ecclesiastical princes, two of ’Trier and 
one of Mainz. It branched off into several lines, of which that 
of M.-Winneburg is the most notable. To tliis belonged by fiir 
the most famous memlier of the family, Clemena watutel 
Hopomuk Lothar, Prince ▼oo.M.-Winnelburg, the son 
of E'ranz George Karl M., a diplomatist of mark. M. was bom 
at Koblenz, tcih May 1773, educated at Strasslmrg and Maini, 
and was attached to the Austrian einba.ssy at the Hogue in 1794. 
In 1795 I'C married the heiress of Kannitz (q. v.), and at IR^stadt 
he re]iresented in Congress the Westphalian nobility, after whidi 
he proceeded to St Petersburg. M. was minister at Dresden in 
1801, ambassador at Berlin m 1804, and after Austerlitt and 
the Pe.'ice of Presburghe was accredited to the Couit of Napoleon, 
wiiere amidst much irersonal provocation be retained his d^tiity 
and good humour. lie became Foreign Minister qf Austria 
(1809), and planned the marriage of Napoleon with en'arch- 
duchMs, which ended in Maria-Louisa (q. v.) being condneted 
to Paila This did not hinder Austria fiioin t^ing advantage of 
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the check ofTered to France in Russia, and under M.’s policy war 
waa declared (1813). On the field of Leipsie M. was made a 
prinM of the empire. He presided at the Congress of Vienna, 
and inspired the reactionary policy of the Holy Alliance, For 
thirty years no man wielded greater influence on the Continent. 
At the revolution of 1848 he was driven from Vienna, and look 
refuge in England. Tliough he returned to Austria in 1851, his 
influence was practically gone. He died at Vienna, llth June 
1859. M. was one of those statesmen whom the French Revo¬ 
lution of 1789 had thoroughly alarmed, and who had formed 
the fatally erroneous notion that the people could never be 
trusted, that repressive measures were necessary to prevent 
social anarchy, and that the welfare of Europe could only be 
secured by the coalition of despots. His accomplishments in 
art, science, and letters, were of a high order. See Schmldt- 
Weissenfel, Biography of M. (2 vols. 1859-^).—His son, 
Bicbard Clemens Lothar Hermann, nince von 21, 
born 7th January 1829, was Austrian ambassador at Paris 1859- 
71, and was a great favourite in French society, 

_ 2 Ketz, the chief town and fortress of German Lothringen, 
lies in the wide basin of the Moselle, which sends off several 
arms through the town, and here receives its afflueiit the Seillc, 
35 niiles N. of Nancy by rail. One of the greatest strongholds 
■y ia Europe, it is now (1877) defended by eleven bastions and 
by seven forts placed on the surrounding heights. It is the 
scat of a bishop, and a civil and commeicial tribunal, and h.is 
a magnificent Gothic cathedral of St. Stephen, begun in the 
13th c. and consecrated in 1546 (restored 1830-35), with a fine 
tower 387 feet high, containing a bell of 13 tons. Other build¬ 
ings and institutions are the churches of St. Vincent, d.'iting from 
the 13th c., and St. Eucharius, from the 12th c., the handsome 
Palais de Justice, a college, a school of artillery, a museum of 
Roman antiquities, a library of 30,000 vols., a botanical garden, 
an arsenal, A'c. A spacious esplanade is laid out with pleasant 
walks and flanked by extensive barracks. The manufactures 
are woollens, silk, embroideries, brushes, felt, leather, paper, 
iron and copper wares, drugs, &c., and there is a large trade in 
wine, timber, grain, and liides. Pop. (1875) 45 > 673 , almost 
entirely French, and exclu-ive of a garrison of some IO,ooa 
M., the Bhiodurum of the Romans, was the chief town of the 
Gallic Mediomatrici, from whom about the 5lh c. the town re¬ 
ceived the corrupted name Meltis, hence the modem M. It was 
the capital of Austrasia, and passed to Germany on the partition 
of the Frankish empiie. Treacherously seized in 1552 by the 
French, who held it against a siege by Karl V. from Octolrer 
1552 to January 1553. it was foimally acknowledged to be a 
French ])ossession by the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. M. was 
greatly strengthened by Napoleon HI., and its inglorious sur¬ 
render (27th October 1870) was one of the main events in the 
Franco-Prussian War. A Fiench army of I73,CXX) men, 6000 
officers, and 3 maislmls, became prisoners of war. The Ger¬ 
mans a^uired possession of war material worth ^3,200,000, 
comprising 800 guns, furniture fur 85 batteries, 66 mitrailleuses, 
300,000 muskets, a vast quantity of sabres, cuirasses, M. 
was ceded to the German emigre by the Peace of Frankfurt, 
loth May 1871, See Coster’s Geschuhtt von M. (1871). 

21 !eu'doil, a town of France in the department of Scine-ct- 
Oise, 5 miles W. of Paris by rail, has sloiie-quorrics and lime¬ 
kilns, and a chStenu erected (1^9) by Philibert Helormc for 
the Dauphin, and almost entirely destroyed by fire, January 30, 
1871. Pop. (1872) Slot. Rabelais was cure of M. (1551-53), 
and here the besieged troops of Paris were repulsed in a sortie, 
January 13-14, 1871. 

JCeorthe-eVMoselle, a frontier department in the N.E. of 
France, formed, llth September 1871, from the portions of 
Meurthe and Moselle remaining after the Peace of Frankfurt. 
Area, 2025 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 365,137. It is entered by 
spurs of the Vosges range, which bounds it on the E., ami is 
watered by the Moselle and its alTluents the M., Madon, Seille, 
&c._ Much of the country is richly wooded, and the broad 
fertile valleys produce abundance of grain, wine, fruits, flax, 
, colza, &C. There are valuable mines of rock-salt, and the 
manufactures are chiefly linens, muslins, lace, leather, paper, 
crystal, and iron wares. The chief town is Nancy. 

2K0iue, a dimartment-in the N.E. of France, occupying the 
angle between Luxemburg and Elsass-Lothringen. Area, 2405 
tq. miles ; pop. (1873) 28^725. It consists mainly of the wide 


basin of the M. (see Maas), enclosed by parallel ranges of hills^ 
and is also watered bv the Aire, Othain, Ornaine, and Saule. 
Tlie products are timber, wheat, and wine of good quality, 
cattle, horses, sheep, and swine, and iron, limestone gypsum, 
&C. The chief town is Bar-le-Duc. 

Mexi'eo or HEej'ico (Aztec. Mexittt, a name of the tutelary 
deity), a federal republic of N. America, after the United States 
and llrazil the richest and most populous country of the New 
World, is situated in lat. 15* 40'—32' 47' N. and long. 87* 4'— 
117° 8' W. Extending fiom the Gulf of M. and the Caribbean 
Sea on the W. to the Pacific Ocean on the E., and from the 
United States on the N. to Guatemala and Honduras on the S., 
it resembles a curved horn in outline, and is 1950 miles in ex¬ 
treme length and only 140 miles broad in the S. at the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, expanding as it stretches N. till it attains an 
extreme breadth, from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the W. 
coast of California, of 750 miles. The coast line, is more than 
6000 miles long. The iollowing are the areas and populations 
of the states, according to the Di.irio Oficial of yih June 1875:— 


Sutes. 

Area in sq. 
miles. 

Pop. 1875. 

Chief towns. 

Aguas Cilientes 
Cuntixfclie 

Chiapas . 

Chihudhuai • 

Co.ihuila . • . 

Colima . 

Durango • . 

GiitUiaiiiato . • 

Ouerrero « « 

Hict.-ilgo . • 

Jcfll'iCO • • • 

ADxico . . • 

Michoacao a ■ 

Morelos . . • 

Nuovo-Leon a 

Oaxaca a • . 

Tucbla a a 

Querdtaro a . 

S.in Luis PotMi 

Sinaloa • 

Sonora 

I'abasco . 

'i'amaitlipas 

I'laxcal 1 • 

Vera Cl ux 

Yucatan . . # 

Zacatecas 

Territory' of Cnlifomia 
Federal Disitrict 

1 

8,805 

85.838 

16,048 

*3.746 

50.890 

3f7i% 

4a*5»0 

8,163 

39,168 

7.fii8 

95.680 

1,776 

»3.^»35 

33.59J 

13.031 

3,207 

97»5«> 

36,198 

79,031 

11,851 

301*25 

x.6zo 

36,3^13 

■^9.567 

32,998 

61,563 

461 

743.948 

*9.7*5 
80.366 
*93.9*7 
i&o,6( 8 
9^8 397 
65,827 
185,077 
900.000 
330,069 
404,207 
96(116H9 

665.557 

618.340 
X5‘>»384 
178.873 
648.779 
697,788 
155,386 
460, (33 

168,031 
109,388 
83.707 
140,000 
121.663 
504.950 
422, 565 

397.945 

23.195 

3IS 996 

9.343,480 

Agnus Calientes. 
C.tmp^che. 

San Cnstoval. 
Chihuahua. 

Saltillo. 

Colima. 

Durango. 

(hiaiiajiiato* 

Kravus. 

Pathtic.*!. 

Ouadaidjara. 

Toluca. 

Morelia. 

CiiernavaeiU 

Monterey. 

Oax.aca. 

Ihtcbla. 

Queietaro. 

S.111 Luis PotOld. 
Citltacan. 

Ureg 

San Juan Bautista- 
Ciudad Victoria. 
Tlaxcala* 

Jcklripa. 

Aldrida. 

Zacaiecaa. 

L.S Pas. 

Mexico* 


Of the total population rather more than one-half are pure 
Indians, while about a million are whites, 6000 negroes, and the 
rest mestizoes, zamboes, mulattoes, &c. 

rhysirat Aspect .—The heart ol I lie country, to the extent o( 
three-fifihs, is occupietl by the plateau of Anahuac (tierras prias), 
which has an elevation of from 6000 to 8000 feet above the sea, 
and is skirted by semi-tropical terrace-lands {tierras templadets), 
and by the luxuriantly proiUictive but unhealthy lower-lands {tier¬ 
ras ealientes), which stretch inland 20 or 30 miles from the coast 
to the base of the mountains. The great table-land is a treeless 
plain, traversed by sierras, opening in extensive basins, and drop¬ 
ping to the E. coast by broad fertile valleys and rolling savan¬ 
nahs, with rugged bluffs overhanging the strcams,nnd to the Pacific 
by steep .slopes and woody defiles. The mountain system is a 
continuation of the Andes (a name never used in M.), divided 
into several branches, of which the principal, Slie Sierra Madre 
(‘mother-range ’), extends the whole length of the country from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in the S. Another coast-range 
stretches along the Gulf of M., while the centre of the country 
is also traversed in a noitherly direction by the Cordillera de 
Anahuac, which separates the valleys of M. and Puebla. Near 
the latitude of M. city six volcanoes rise in a line passing from 
E. to W. at right angles to the main ranges. Of these Popo¬ 
catepetl, the highest, reaches an altitude of 17,540 feet; Orizaba, 
the most easterly, and now extie.-.t, is 17,176 feet high; Iztac- 
cihuatl, the twin of Popocatepetl, is 15.705 feet; Jorullo, the 
most recent (1759), is 7155 feet; Neva^ de Toluca, 90 miles 
N.W. of Popocatepetl, is 16,616 feet; and Colima, the most 
westerly, is 10,800 feet. The lesser volcanoes of Jorullo and 
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Martin Tnxlla are now the most active, but Popocatepetl 
atiU occasionally sends forth clouds of smoke. There are many 
other mountains varyinj' from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, but none in 
addition to those mentioned that rise above 15,000 feet, the line 
of perennial snow. In the N. the country, like the main 
plateau, is traversed l>y wide valleys and by lower mountains, 
while from the N.W. depends for 750 miles in a direction 
parallel to the coast the narrow rocky peninsula of Old or Lower 
California. In the extreme K the peninsula of Yucatan, includ¬ 
ing Campeche, is a vast plain with only a slight elevation above 
the sea. The southern states of Chiapas an<l Tabasco are in¬ 
cluded geographically in the mountain system of Central America. 

Hydrography. —M. is singularly destitute of navigable rivers. 
The Iroundary river, Rio llravo or Rio Grande del Norte, 1800 
miles long, separating M. on the N. E. from Texas, is by far the 
largest, but is only navigable by vessels of light dmught for 60 
miles of its lower course. On the Pacific slope the principal 
river is the Rio Grande del Santiago, 500 miles, in its upper 
course calleil the I.erma, in its middle course the Tololollan. 
It rises in Lake Lerma, in the central valley of Toluca, flows 
W. through Michoac.in and Jalisco,and is rendered unnavigable 
by numerous catanacts. The Rio Colorado which enters the Gulf 
of California is only a Mexican river for some 80 miles above 
its mouth. There are besides, many short rivers entering the 
Gulf of M. and the Ray of Campeche which are navigable in the 
lowlands, and of these the most iin]>oitant arc Panuco, Alvarado, 
Coatzacoalcos, Grijalva, and Usumasinta. The Coatzacoalcus 
forms part of the commercial highway across the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, where a gap in the Cordiileras is highly favourable 
to the construction of a proposed railway. The scarcity of water 
is the great drawback of the central plateau, which is only irri¬ 
gated liy a few torrents and springs. There are numerous large 
lakes, but most of them are tainted with caibonate of soda. Of 
these the chief are Chapala, 50 miles lung, between Jalisco and 
Michoaran ; Parras, in Coabuila; Tezcnco, and four others in 
the vicinity of M. city. The Giilf of M. is fringed by many 
lagoons, of which the largest are Terminos and Tampico. 

Climate.~\xi tropical or lowland M., where the mean annual 
temperature varies from 68* V. in the N. to 78“ in the S., llicre 
are only two seasons, the dry and the rainy. These are of irre¬ 
gular duration, but the latter iisintlly lasts from May to October, 
the heaviest rains falling in September. Luring the dry season, 
violent gales {uorles) fre(|aently sweep along the E. coast, ren¬ 
dering navigation somewhat perilous. With a W. Indian climate, 
the coasts arc remarkably rich in tropical vegetation, but are 
rendered almost uninhabitable by the prevalence of yellow fever. 
In the turras templadas, a region of perpetual spring, the mean 
temperature ranges from 65° in the N. to 70“ in the S. Plere 
the atmosphere is occasionally foggy, the country being nearly 
on the level of the clouds. Tlie tiaras frias is only ‘ cold’ in a 
relative sense, having a climate as mild and equable as that of 
Naples. Visitors in winter are caused some discomfort, how¬ 
ever, by the rarefaction of the atr.ios]>here. 

Botany .—Nearly all the Europi i;i cereals are grown in the 
uplands, and in addition to these .Vl. produces an unusual variety 
of indigenous plants. Its flora embraces too species of timber 
trees and cabinet woods (mahogany, rosewood, ebony, &c.), 17 
oil-iiearing trees and plants, 13 species of dyewoods, 8 of gum 
trees, nnd over 60 of medicinal plants, including copaiva, sar¬ 
saparilla, and jalap. The staple food of the inhabitants every¬ 
where is Indian com : wheat nnd barley grow to fierfection in 
the central valleys. The lower land produces abundance of rice, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, cofliee, cacao, and indigo, liesides oranges, 
lemons, olives, mangoes, liananas, pineapples, grapes, yucas, &c. 
From the juict of the maguey or Mexican aloe is made the 
famous pulgut, the national beverage, and in Yucatan a plant of 
the same species yields the heniqutn, a fibre that is now the chief 
commercial product of the peninsula. There are many varieties 
of the cactus, one of which is cultivated extensively as food for 
the cochineal insect. I'he muliierry thrives in various parts, but 
the rearing of the silkworm has fallen off greatly of late years. 
Coabuila, Durango, and Sinaloa in the N. are the great cotton 
growing States while the tobacco of Vera Cnu nnd Tabasco, the 
cacao (chocolate) of Tabasco, Oaxaca, and Chiapas, and the 
coffee of Michoacan and Colima are unsurpassed by those of any 
otlier country. A feature in the flora of M. is the abundance and 
variety of m^ificent flowers. 

ZaWjgy.—Ine domestic animals of Europe are successfully 


reared, and the wild animals are very numerous. The bison at 
American buffalo during mid-winter enters the country in im¬ 
mense herds from the forests to the N.W. Other wild animals 
are the puma, tapir, jaguar, ocelot, wolf, and coyote, several 
species of bears, deer, and monkeys, the sloth, skunk, glutton, 
and porcupine. Alligators abound in the lagoons tmd mouths 
of rivers; rattlesnakes and other venomous ophidians are com¬ 
mon, as well as many noxious insects, including scorpions and 
tarantulas. The forests aie alive with song-birds and bright- 
plnmaged parrots and humming-birds, and there are also many 
kinds of wild fowl and game. One of the most valuable animals 
is the cochineal insect, the chief article of export next to the pre¬ 
cious metals. The domestic animals, with the notable exception 
of the turkey, a native of this country, were all introduced by the 
Spaniards, the ancient Mexicans not having succeeded in taming 
wild animals. The States in the N. arc celebrated for the quality 
and numbers of their horses, sheep, and cattle. The coast-seas 
and lakes are well stocked with iish; amber is found on the 
shores of Yucatan ; and there is a productive pearl fisheiy in the 
Gulf of California. 

Geology and Mineralogy .—A great part of M. has experienced 
volcanic action, and vast fields are covered with basalt. Granite 
forms the foundation of the central table-land and of the moun-. 
tain-system of Oaxaca, while the mineral-bearing superstructui^ 
is mainly porphyry. There are numerous caverns, that of Caca- 
huanilpa being one of the largest in the world. The mineral wealth 
of M. is enormous. More silver has been taken from its mines 
than from all the rest of the world, and the supply is practically 
illimitable. Its gold mines have only been surpassed by those 
of Peru, and later by those of California and Australia. Gold 
was the great mineral treasure of the Aztecs, who made little use 
of silver on account of the difficulty of reducing the ores. 
Early, however, in the Spanish period, gold gave place 
to silver as the great staple product of the country. In the first 
half of the l6th c. the silver mines of 'I'asco, Sultcpec, Pachuca, 
&c., were developed by Cortes and his successors. Subsequently 
the rich mining districts of Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, 
Zacatecas, and Durango were discovered nnd wrought, but it 
was not till the iSlh c. that they attained a world-wide celebrity. 
The famous Veta Mndre (‘mother-vein’) eventually yielded, 
according to Humboldt, one-fifth of the silver then current in 
the world, having far exceeded the mountain of Potosi in Upper 
Peru. The annual yield of the Veta Gr-inde of Zacatecas alone 
amounted at times to £62^,000, and the mines of Cotorce (San 
I-uis Potosi) produced in seventy-seven years ;£'3i,2so,ooo. 
Many pro|>rietors of the great bonanzas became counts and mar¬ 
quises, virtually by purchase from the Spanish crown, and the 
vast mineral wealth of M. was in the hands of a wealthy aris¬ 
tocracy till the long war of independence (1810-20} mined 
the mining interests. On the establishment of a republic 
a fever for Mexican mines pervaded the London money- 
market, and many English companies were formed, but nearly 
all of these collapsed within a few years, mainly because of bad 
management and the ignorance of the mining engineers. The 
mines are now almost entirely in the jiossession of Mexican 
capitalists, and are gi'adually recovering their prosperity. The 
Spanish-‘mining-code,’ the most elaborate in the world, is still 
in use, and every year is bringing improved processes of extrac¬ 
tion and reduction, cheaper means of transport, and huger 
supplies of coal and quicksilver. In 1S76 there were eleven mints 
in M., and these com on an average ;^4,167,000, of which less 
than £20,600 is in gold. The total production of the mines up 
to 1875 is estimated at ;^89S, 833,000, and the total coinage 
for the same period is stated at ;^638,262,5I5, of whicli not 
more than 5 per cent, was gold. Copper is also found 
extensively. Iron occurs in immense masses in Coalcoman, 
Lagos, and Durango; in the last State the Cerro del Mercado 
is a solid mountain of magnetic iron ore. Valuable quick¬ 
silver mines have recently been wrought in Morelos and 
Guerrero, and small deposits of coal have been discovered in 
many parts, though it is nowhere mined on a profitable scale. 
Other minerals are tin, lead, bismuth, and platinum; quarries of 
marble, alabaster, gypsum, and rock-salt are numerous ; sulphuiP 
is found in the craters of the volcanoes, and mineral springs occur 
in many localities. 

Industry, Commeree, &c .—^Tlie great mass of the inhabitants 
are engaged in agriculture, either in the tillage of their own 
small plots, or in the cultivation of the great plantations, la 
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addition to. the mining industries, there are rdso a few iron* 
foundries, several extensive sugar refineries (in Morelos), and 
cotton and woollen factories, a number of small paper, grist, 
and sawmills, &c. The goldsmiths excel in filigree work, and 
superior glass-ware and porcelain are made at Puebla, Texcuco, 
and other cities. Other industries are the making of niozas or 
shawls, and of saddlery of fine quality, and the weaving by hand 
of cotton and woollen cloths. In 1874 the total value of exports 
was ;^S,087,000, and of imports 45,697,000. The value of 
silver exported was 43,000,000; the other leading exports were 
copper ores, cochineal, indigo, hides, mahogany, and other 
woods, henir^uen or Sisal hemp, coffee, vanilla, tobacco, India- 
rubber, orchil, and sarsaparilla. In i8y the exports to Great 
Britain amounted to ,^7*1,907 (silver 47919), and the imports 
from Great Britain to 4^84,901. The Pacific coast has many 
splendid harbours, but on tlie Gulf side Acapulco Ls the only 
good one, all the bays and inlets being silted up by the current 
of the Gulf. Of 3131 vessels that entered the ports in 1874, , 2227 
were coasters and other vessels under the Mexican flag, 332 
belonged to the United States, 162 to Great Britain, 115 to 
France, and I12 to Germany. The roads throughout M. arc 
wretched, and mail and passenger traffic is effect^ by twenty- 
four lines of diligences managed by a single company. Pack- 
. paulcs and ox-carts are employed in the transport trade. In 
^Juiy 1876 Uiere were 372 miles of railway open for traffic, and 
300 additional miles were in course of construction. The main 
line, the ‘ National Mexican,’ runs from Vera Crux to the city 
of M., with a branch to Puebla. The telegraph lines are (1876) 
5760 miles long. 

Covtmmetit, Army and Navy, &c.—The constitution of 1857, 
which declares M. a federal republic, and grants to each Stale 
the power to manage its own local affairs, was twice overthrown 
and restored (1858-60 and 1863 67), and was amended in 1873- 
74. Tlie l^isLitive power is vested in a Congress, consi.sting of 
a Senate and a Lower House of Reivescntatives, and the exe¬ 
cutive in a President, who is elected by Congress for four 


years. Deputies (331) are elected to the Lower House by popular 
suffrage for two years; the senators (56) are elected tor four 
years. The President is assisted in carrying on the admin¬ 
istration by a council of five members, who are heads of the 
dcpailmcnls of Justice, Finance, Army and Navy, Foreign 
Affairs, and Public Works. The revenue, chiefly derived from 
iuipoit and export duties, was returned in the budget of 1875-76 
at .1^3,741,407, and the expenditure, of which nearly a half is 
for the army, at £^, 9 ^ 5 , 9 S 5 - The finances of M. have been for 
many years in the greatest disorder, the expenditure constantly 
exceeding the revenue. In 1876 the total public debt was esti¬ 
mated at 479f 100,000, but the whole of the debt has been repu¬ 
diated by the republic except 47iOoo,ooo, and even the interest 
on this sum has not been paid for many ye.ars. M. maintains 
(1876) an army of 21,136 men and 1251 officers, but the navy is 
little more than nominal, consisting of four steamers recently 
constructed for coast-guard service. 

Religim, Education, &c.—The Roman Catholic Church for¬ 
merly owned about one-third of all M., but in >856-59, its 
property was nationalised, its convents abolished, and many 
of Its churches were sold or seized for public use. Since 
then toleration has been extended to ail churches. Stale 
recognition to none. The Roman Catholic hierarchy h.as 
three archbishops and twelve bishops. There are several 
thriving American Protestant missions in M., besides the 
‘Churra of Jcsus,’an undenominational Protestant organisation, 
which has some twenty churches and mission-stations. In 1876 
the sum voted for education was 413,790. The University of 
M., abolished in 1856, has been replaced by a military col¬ 
lege, and 1^ special schools of law, medicine, music, agriculture, 
engineering, mines, commerce, fine arts, and literature. The 
low governments of the various States support common 
schools in all the larger towns, and higher schools in the capitals. 
Throughout the republic there are no fewer than 40,000 
schools, and the number is increasing. Spanish is the uni¬ 
versal languan of the white population, but as many as thirty- 
five distinct dialects, including Aztec, are spoken by the Indian 
tribes. 

Ancient CiviUtaiUn and Modem History.—Hht Toltecs 
occupied M. from about the 7th c. to the 12th c, when 
they‘gave place to the Aztecs. To the latter the Toltecs 
bequMthed an elaborate form .of government, a set of sing- 
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ttlariy humane laws, a calendar more exact than that of 
Egypt, Greece, or Rome, a system of hieroglyphics, many 
advanced processes in agriculture and mining, and various 
superior arts, such as the weaving of textiles, a species of 
feather-embroidery, and the making of pottery. Among the 
wonders of M. to the present day are the remains—especialiy at 
Polenque, Uxmal, and Mitla—of vast palaces, pyramid^ aque¬ 
duct^ and bridges, evincing the marvellous skill acquired by 
this isolated people in the arts of construction and sculpture. The 
Aztecs, a sterner people, tliough they had an emperor, were 
actually governed, and that most despotically, by the priests. 
They believed in a supreme invisible Creator, and in some 200 
minor divinities, and practised human sacrifice to an extent and 
with a contempt of lile perhaps unexampled in the history of 
pious atrocity. In 1519 the Spaniards, lured by the faliled 
wealth of the country, descended 111 force under Cortes (q. v.) on 
the coast of Vera Cniz, and after some two years of desperate 
fighting were successful in asserting Spanish supremacy. The 
conquest was accompanied by fearful carnage, and subsequently 
every vestige of Aztec civilisation was stamped out by the 
Catholic clergy. For three centuries M, remained the princi¬ 
pal colony of Spain, and its government was mainly charac¬ 
terised by pride, avarice, and indolence. At last the oppression 
of the natives by the Gachupines or pure Spaniards led to an 
insurrection which lasted for eleven years, and resulted in the 
indejiendence of M., 1821, After the short-lived rule of the 
dictator, Ituibide (q. v.), a republic was proclaimed by Santa 
Anna (q. v.) in >822, but the country wvas utterly disorganised 
by the struggles of the aristocracy (Arcarrw) and reformers ( Vor. 
iinos), and for the next twenty years M. passed from one dicta¬ 
torship to another. I'exas secured its independence in 1836, and 
its subsequent union with the United Slates led to the war of the 
latter power with M. in 1845-48. The two great events in the 
later history of M. are the ‘ war of reform,’ or party stnirole for 
power (1857-60), and the war of ‘ French intervention ”(1861- 
67), through both of which the life of the republic was zealously 
defended by Benito Juarez. To the latter period lielongs the 
ephemeral ‘empire’ presided over (1864-67) liy Maximilian 
(q. V.). Juarez (q. v.) remained Tresident till hisdeath in 1S72, 
and had the good fortune to see public order restored, and the 
constitution fur which he had so nobly striven established on a 
firmer basis. He was succeeded by his chief follower Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejeda, who still holds office in 1877. .Sec Humboldt's 
Kbnigreich's Keu-Sj<attieH (1809-13), Prescott’s Conquest of M. 
(1843), Alaman’s Historia de Mexhana (5 vuls., Mex. 1849-52), 
Chevalier’s lx Mexiqtce ancien et modeme (Par. 1S66), Helps’ 
Life of Cortes and Conquest of M. (1871), Myer’s Remains of 
Lost Empires (1873), Vignes’ Travels in M. (2 vols. 1874), and 
Cwhzd Geograpltia de Phxicana (Mex. 1874). 


a 


Uexico, capital of the republic of the same name, is situated 
near the S.W. corner of Lake Tczcuco, on a fertile plain, 7435 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by lofty volcanic mountain!;, 
200 miles W.N.W. of Vera Cruz by rail It is a beautiful city, 
the architecture being solid and handsome, occupies a level 
site, and has a circumfeience of 16 miles. Thu cathedral, 
erected 1593-1677 at a cost of 62,500,000, is unsurpassed 
for the splendour of its decorations. Other notable build¬ 
ings are the vast government palace, formerly the residence 
of the Spanish viceroys ; the old Inquisition, founded in \%‘]\, 
now used as a school of medicine; the National Museum, con¬ 
taining the great calendar stone of the Toltecs, a large statue of 
Huitzilopochtli, and other Aztec remains; the academy of San 
Carlos, which has the largest and finest collection of pictures in 
America; the National Library, lately rebuilt, with its 103,000 
vols.; and the ‘Ciiico de Mayo’ Library, opened i»i 187a Water 
is supplied by two noble aqueducts, and the markets are stocked 
with fruits and flowers brought on canals fiom the Chinampas or 
‘floating islands.’ Besides the Alameda, which is shaded by 
superb trees, the public resorts are the Paseo de la Viga, extending 
along a canM of that name, and the Paseo de’ Bucareli, the great 
public drive, adorned with trees and fountains. M. is of but slight 
commercial importance. Its manufactures are cigars, gold lace, 
saddlery, &&, and there is considerable transit trade, and some 
industry in connection with the mint. It was built by the 
Spaniards on the site of the ruined Tenoclititlam Pop. in 1803, 
137,000; in 1838, 205,430; in 1875, 230,000. 

Mexico, Ghilf of^ the great inlet of the Atlantic on the E. 
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•here of N. America, between the peninsulas of Yucatan and 
Florida. It has an area of some 8oo,oao sq. miles, and is 
entered through the Yucatan Channel by the Gulf Stream (see 
Currents), which traverses it in a curve, and leaves it through 
the Channel of Florida. The temperature of its waters is thus 
raised several degrees above that of the Atlantic; 

XKejr'erbeer, Qia’oomo, a gifted operatic composer, was the 
son of a rich Iranker called Beer, and was bom Septemlier 5,1794, 
at Berlin. He studied music under Lauska and B. A. Weber, 
and dramatic composition under the Abb^ Vogier at Darmstadt. 
After composing ^phthah (i8l2) and DU mden Khaliftn, he 
went to Italy and heard Rossini's new works, which gave his 
activity a fresh direction. In Italy his first successful operas were 
produced, the best of these being Crociato (1825). But it was 
at the Grand Opera in Paris, in which city he settled in 1826, 
that he achieved his greatest triumphs. The fantastic and beau¬ 
tiful Kebert U Diablf (1831), evoked delirious enthusiasm. His 
magnificent chef d'auvre. Let Huguenots, appeared in 1836. M.'s 
later grand operas are LEtoile du Hard (1847), Le Prophete 
(1849), Dinorah (1859), and VAJrieaine (1865; posthumous). 
In all, he wrote 18 operas, 2 oratorios, 6 sacred works, ii can¬ 
tatas, and a inultituoe of songs and instrumental pieces. M. 
held the office of General Musical Director to the King of 
Prussia from 1841 till his death, which took place at Paris, 
2d May 1864. See IT. Mendel’s G. M.; sein Leben und seine 
IVerke (Berl. 1869). 

Ue'zea, a town in Russia, government of Archangel, 140 
miles N.B. of the town of Archangel, on the estuary of a river 
of the same name, which falls into the White Sea, after a N. W. 
course of 450 miles. M. has a considerable trade in furs and 
fish. Fop. 2000. 

Ufizi^rea, a town of France, capital of the department of 
Ardennes, on the right bank of the Meuse, opposite Charleville, 
with which it is connected by a bridge. It is strongly fortified, 
and has a fine church of the 15th c., an arsenal, and antiquarian 
museum, besides tanneries, powder-mills, and iron-foundries. 
Pop. (1872) 4031. M., which was successfully defended by 

Bayard (l$2l) against 35,000 Austrians, capitulated to the Ger¬ 
mans under Genera! Von Kamecke, January 2, 1871. 

Kazqui'tfl is the vernacular name of Ph-osopts glanduhsa, a 
Irguminilerous tree {Papilionacea) of Tcx.as,and the region to the 
west. In some situations it grows to a height of 30 feet, and 

J rields an excessively hard and durable timber; it also affords a 
arge quantity of a gum resembling gum-arabic. P. pubescens, 
also a native of Texas,New Mexico, and California, is the screw- 
bean or screw-M. of the Americans, and the Tornillo of the 
Mexicans. It is named from the screw-like form of its pods, 
being twisted into rigid cylinders more than an inch long. It 
has recently been recommended for growth in Australia, as a 
food for cattle and horses. 

KeBZOfan'ti, Cliuzepp'e, w'as borb at Bologna, September 
*7» >774- II® ordained pri • .t in 1797; after delivering a 
course of lectures on Arabic, was elected Professor of Greek and 
Oriental languages in the university of his native town ; in 1833 
became keeper of the Vatican library at Rome, and obtained a 
cardinal's hat five years later. He died at Rome, March 15, 
1849. His fame rests on his linguistic acquirements—greater 
by far than those of any contemjiorary. He spoke more than 
fifty languages, with many of their dialects, ana had so fine an 
ear that in conversing with foreigners he detected the smallest 
provincialisms replying often in the appropriate patois. Rus¬ 
sell's Life of (^ardinaJ M. (Lond. 1858; 2d ed. 1863). 

Kezzoju'zo (a corruption of the Arab. Mensit- Yusuf, ‘ station 
of Joseph^), a town of Sicily, in the province of Palermo, 23i 
miles S.S.E. of the city of that name. It is one of four Albanian 
colonies—Piano dei Gwei, Palauo Adriano, and Contessa being 
the others—^foundeH here since 1482, and a portion M its inhabi¬ 
tants still partially retain the Skipetar lani^age, and adhere to 
the Greek Church ' Pop. (1874) 7161. 

XMz'o-Bilis'TO. See Alto Riueto, 

Xen’otinto (Ital 'middle-tint'), a method of engraving 
'fnvented in the lyfh c by Colonel Louis von Siegen, in the 
terviee of the Landgraf of Hetsen-Kassel, from wmnn Prince 
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Rupert, often caUed the inventor of the process, acijttired hii 
knowledge of it M. is rapidly executed, and consists m indent* 
ing smaU dots over the metM surface, which in this condition 
would yield an impression equal to the darkest shades of the 
picture. The subject is then traced, and the lights and shadows 
are obtained by scraping and burnishing the burr of the plate. 
See Engraving. 

Uhow, an important British military station in India, within 
the territory of Ilolkar, the Mahratta Rajah of Indore, 2019 
feet above the se.a, 13 miles S.W. of Indore, and about 420 
miles N.E. by rail from Bomliay. It is the headquarters of a 
military division, numbering 2000 European and 3800 native 
troops, and the cantonments are large and well built. It has 
been the scene of some serious outbreaks of cholera, and also of 
a great military scandal. In 1857 the sepoys broke into mutiny, 
but the place was saved by the energy of the officer in charge 
of a battery of European horse artillery, though the army of 
Ilolkar had revolted at Indore. 

Uia'ko, or Kiyo'to, the ancient capital of Japan and former 
residence of the Mikado, is situated towards the S. of Nipon, 
aliout 50 miles N.E. of the thriving port of Miogo, with which 
it is connected by a railway opened in 1876. It lies pictur¬ 
esquely to the S.W. of the great Lake Biwako or Umi, and is in 
great part composed of deserted nian.sions of the old daimiosi 
M. is now an educational centre. In 1871 there were sixty-four 
public schools. P'oreign languages, English, French, and Ger¬ 
man, are widely taught. Pop. (1872) estimated at 300,000. 

HEia'ini, a river in Ohio, U..S., rises towards the W. of the 
States at a height of 1335 feet, flows S.W. through a rich, popu¬ 
lous valley, and joins the Ohio River below Cincinnati, after a 
course of 150 miles. A/., or Mineami, was the name of a triiie 
of Algonquin Indians who formerly occupied great part of Ohio 
and Indiana. 

Miaa-Xir, the military c.intonment of Lahore, 3 miles E. 
from that city ; pop. (1868) 15 , 757 . The troops were removed 
here in 1852, on account of the unheal) hiness of Lahore. The 
garrison now includes aliout 1000 Eurojicans. In 1857 four 
regiments of sepoys were quickly disarmed, on the first news ol 
the Mutiny at Meerut. 

Mias'inatio Biseas'es (Gr. miasma, ' a stain, pollution ’), 
according to the nosology of Dr. Farr, form an order of the 
zymotic class of diseases, and are caused by (i) paludal mala¬ 
rious poison ; (2) animal malarious poison; and (3) specific dis¬ 
ease poisons. The term miasma, however, is generally used as 
synonymous with malaria, and M. D. are described as those 
depending upon effluvia proceeding from the surface of the earth. 
The Italian physician, Lancisi, in liis work, De Noxiis Paludutn 
Effluviis, published about 1695; was the first to put forth cor¬ 
rect ideas regarding malaria, which consists in certain invisible 
effluvia or emanations from the surface of the earth which were 
formerly called marsh miasmata. The malaria is a specific 
poison, producing specific cflccts upon the human bodv, and is 
not simply liad or impure air; but the exact nature 01 this tel¬ 
luric miasma, and the circumstances under which it is formed, 
have not as yet been definitely established. Chemical analyses 
and microscopic examination of the air have not detected any 
special ingredient in localities where M. D. are prevalent; but 
such localities are most commonly marshy places, although not 
invariably so, and the influence of the poison in tropical climates 
is greater than in the temperate zone, leading to the inference 
that malaria is a product of vegetable decomposition occurring 
under certain conditions of heat and moisture. The endemic 
character of M. D. pertains more to locality than to climate; 
for such diseases are not equally prevalent in all tte localities 
of wbicli a district may be composed. M. D. vary from simple 
intermittent fever to a fever of a pernicious type, and the soil 
from which they originate varies both in constitution and appear¬ 
ance from the old classic marsh to the sandy deserL The more 
unhealthy localities, in the tropics, are the lowlands along Uie 
coast boraerlng upon estuaries where large rivers empty them¬ 
selves into the sea, and which are periodically inundatM. Heaps 
of decayed vnetable matter ok deposited at the mouth and 
along the bordm of the rivers, and this with the rank marA 
vegetation forms along the coast an extensive tone of enitemie 
malaria. In all malanal districts the period of infect^ isinost 
intense shortly before sunrise and after sunset, when tte miasma 
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dravm out bjr eviration b suspended with the watery vapours 
under the form of a fog on low-lying surfaces. In inter-tropical 
Africa, more especially, p^ud^ levers are developed among 
the labourers, on the breaking up of viigin soil for agricultural 
purposes, in districts where M. D. were not formerly prevalent; 
but after two or three seasons of cultivation, more especially if 
the land be drained, such fevers disappear and the place becomes 
comparatively healthy. In estimating the dryness of the soil its 
superficial appearance is often deceitful; for the soil may be a 
level plain of sand, with a perfectly dry surface, and with little 
or no v^etation, but it may be found to be saturated with water 
to within a few inches of the surface, and to be an intensely ma¬ 
larious district. Such was found to be the nature of the soil when 
OUT troops took up the encampment of Rosendaal and Ousterhout 
in S. Holland in the summers of 1748 and 1794, when they suf¬ 
fered so severely from M. D. So also along the coast of Peru, 
where vegetation is very scarce and where ague is very common, 
the miasma finds its way freely through the open sand to the 
atmospheric air. In many hot climates, the most deadly sites 
for encampments have been the dried-up beds of rivers or their 
immediate vicinities, and, as a general rule, troops are not 
encamped where the level of the soil water is near the surface. 
M. D. are frequently prevalent in rocky countries, as Gibraltar 
^nd tlie Ionian islands, but in such cases the rocks are perco- 
rated by water} and, during the hot season, the difference between 
the temperature of the rocks and the atmosphere is often very 
great. Humboldt, on ascending the Orinoco, found the country 
at the great fall depopulated with fever, which the natives 
ascribed to the heat of the rocks, their temperature being 118° 
F., while that of the surrounding atmospnere was only 79*. 
Some soils are peculiarly favourable to the decomposition of 
vegetable matters, and those countries most celebrated for M. D. 
arc said to have a similar geological formation, so that marsh 
miasma may be the product of the reaction which takes place 
between certain atmospheric conditions and the hydro-geological 
elements of the soil. 

In reganl to infecting distance, it may be stated that the 
danger is in proportion to proximity to the infecting focus. In 
Italy, an altitudinal range of from 1400 to 1600 feet is necessary 
to s^-cure immunity; but in the W. Indies an elevation of from 
2000 to 2500 feet is necessary. In Eastern Africa, where M. D. 
are notoriously prevalent, a considerable degree of immunity is 
secured by having the sleeping apartments in the upper flat of 
the house, the rooms being well ventilated, and the bed being 
enclosed by a close-meshed mosquito curtain. The extent to 
which miasma may extend over hand is much more difficult to 
determine ; but it is well known that a belt of trees intercepts 
to a considerable extent its extension, the supposition being that 
the vapours condense on their leaves. See Ague. 

SCi'ea (from Lat. mice, ‘ I glitter ’), a mineral consisting of 
silicate of alumina, with smalt quantities of the silicates of pot¬ 
ash and iron oxide. _ It has a pearly lustre, is tough and elas¬ 
tic, occurs in laminse of extreme tenuity, and is ordinarily 
obtained crystallised in oblique rhombic prisms. There are 
three well-marked varieties, known as Muscovite, Phlogojnte, 
and Biotite. llie first is biaxal, occurs in granites and other 
igneous rocks, and has lethia and magnesia as well as pota,Hh 
in its composition. The second is also biaxal, and is found in 
granular limestone and serpentine. The third, known also as 
Magnesia M., is uniaxal, and contains large quantities of pot¬ 
ash, magnesia, and oxide of iron. Formerly huge masses were 
found in Siberia; and the mineral abounds in Finland, Green¬ 
land, Sweden, Norway, Maine, New Hampshire, &c. 

Hi'oali(IIeb. a contraction of Micayahu, * Who is like Jeho¬ 
vah ?’ ef, 3 Chr. xiii. 3), a Hebrew prophet called the Morasthite 
(i. 1), that is, a native of Moresheth (perhaps in the territory of 
Gat^ ef, i. 14), in order to distinguish him from Micaiah the 
ion of Imlah (i Kings xxii. 8). The time at which he pro- 

E hesied is stated in the superscription of the book of M., which 
I the sixth of the minor prophets, as the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahax, and Hezekioh, kings of Judah, i.e,, within b.c. 758-697 : 
according to which he was the contemporary of Isaiah, and 
Somewhat later than Joel, Amos, and Hosea; but the pro¬ 
phecies contained in the book, at any rate all but i. 1-16, were 
Uttered in tlie reign of Hezekiah {cf. Jer. xxvi. 18). The style 
of M. is highly poetical, very similar to that of Isaiah, especi¬ 
ally in the frequent play upon words. 


Mioa-Sohiat or Mioa-Slate, a metamphoric rock with the 
same constituents as gneiss, but containing more mica. It is 
onlinarily distinguished from gneiss by its foliated structure; 
but in many ca.ses it appears to be simply less metamorphosed 
than this other widely-distributed metamoiphic rock. 

m'ohael, St. (Heb. 'who is like unto God’), the 'first of 
the chief princes,’ or archangels (Dan. x. 13), 'which standeth 
for the children of thy people’ (xiL l), he who 'disputed with 
the devil about the body of Moses’ (Jude in.', cf.% Peter ii. ll), 
and ‘ fought with his angels against the dragon ’ (Rev. xii. 7). In 
Rabbinical tradition he was regarded as the tutelar saint of the 
Jewish nation, as now he is the patron of the Church militant, 
and guardian of redeemed souls. He is usually represented in 
art as clad in armour, a sword in one hand, and in the other a 
pair of scales, with wliich he weighs the souls of men. Michael¬ 
mas, or the Feast of St. M. and All Angels, falls on September 29. 

Uichael VIIX., surnamed Paleuologus, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Palieologi. See Byzantine Empire. 

Kiohaelis, ffobann David, a German theologian, bom at 
Halle, 27th February 1717, is the greatest name of a family 
distinguished in biblical science since the Reformation. After 
studying at TIalle, he travelled in England and Holland, was 
made (1745) Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen, where from 
1753 to 1770 he was joint editor of the GoUtn^er Gclehrten 
Ameigen. During the Seven Years’ War he was chiefly en¬ 
gaged in making preparations for an expedition of discovery to 
Arabia, which was subse<|uently undertaken by Karstens Nie¬ 
buhr and Forskaal. M. died at Gottingen, 22d August 1791. In 
a period of transition from the old orthodoxy, his works helped 
to pave the way for the subsequent rationalism. The chief are 
FAnleUung in die Gbtllichen Schnften des Neuen Bundes (2 vols. 
Gdtt. 1750: Eng. trans. by Bishop Marsh, best ed. 1823), Das 
Mosaische Recht (6 vols. Frankf. 1770-75 ; Eng. trans. by Dr. 
A. Smith, 1814), and Die Moral (Staudlin, 3 vws. Gbtt. 1792- 
1823). See his Lebensbeschreibung von ikm selbst abfffasst (Leips. 
17931 - 

Hicliaelmas Daisy. See Aster. 

Kicliaelmas Day, 29th September, is an English money 
term. There is also a law term of Michaelmas. It begins on 
the 2d, and ends on 25th November. 

ISicIielet, Jules, a French historian, was born at Paris, 
August 21, 1798, educated at the I.ycce Charlemagne, and 
afterwards taught languages, philosophy, and history for a live¬ 
lihood. In 1821 he became professor in the College Rollin, in 
1830 chief of the historical section of the royal archives, in 1838 
Professor of History' and Morals in the College de France, and 
in the same year w''s elected a memlier of the Acaddmie dcs 
Sciences. The Revolution of February 1848 opened the way to 
a political career, but, though an ardent political theorist, he 
wisely shunned the perils of office. Nevertheless after the coup- 
ditai he lost his professorship by refusing to swear,fidelity to 
Louis Napoleon. M. died at Hyercs, February 9, 1874. Uis 
literary career began in 1826 with Les Tableaux Synchroniques 
de VHistoire Modeme, This was followed in 1831 by Principes de 
la Philosophie de VHistoire (Par. 1831); PrA.is de VHistoire Mo¬ 
deme (Par. 1833), a work which has gone through numerous 
editions; Origines du Droit Pranfois (1837), &c.; but the 
greatest monument of bis genius and industry is the Histoire de 
Frasue (16 vols. 1837-67; new ed. 1871, seq.), parts of which 
ate published as separate monographs—e.^., the Histoire de la 
Revolution Franfaise (q ydis. 1847-53; new ed. 1868). The 3 d 
and 3d vols. of HHistoire du XIX* SUcle were issued posthu¬ 
mously in 1875. During his tenure of the chair of history 
he a.ssailcd with more than Gallic vehemence Hie principles of 
the Jesuits, and the books in which his impassioned controversy 
was carried on, Des Jesuits (1843), Du Pritre, de la Femme 
et de Famille (1844) profoundly stirred his countrymen. Dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic regime, without abandoning the field of 
political and controversial literature, to which belong La Pologne 
Martyre (1863) and /a Bible de VHumaniti (1864), he turned 
aside to quiet paths in which he met no foe, and in his 
1 ! Oiseau L'Inseete (liyj). La Mer {1B61), La Montagsu 

(1868) proved the versatility of his_ vivacious genius. His 
histories are written with an occasional naivete like that of 
the early chroniclers, but they are less systematic records of 
events than brilliant pictures from separate epochs. He is in- 
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tensely democntic in his ideas, but there is nothing ignoble- 
nothing of the sycophant—in his admiration of the * people.’ He 
ii haunted by the dieam of a noble nation, and is merciless in 
bis denunciation of the crimes that hindered its growth in the 
past. See-Gabriel Monod’s y, M. (Par. 1875). 

Uich.'igftn, one of the northern central States of the Ameri¬ 
can Union, is bounded N. by Lake Superior and St. Mary River, 
S. liy Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana, W. by Lake M., and E. by 
Lakes Huron, St Clair, and Erici and by the rivers Detroit and 
Sl Clair. Area, 56,451 sij. miles; pop. (1870) i, 334 | 03 i> M, 
consists of two distinct peninsulas, the smaller or more westerly 
extending between Lakes Superior and M., the larger separat¬ 
ing Lake M. from Huron and Eric. The two peninsulas are 
very irregular in outline, and are divided from each other by 
the Mackinaw Straits. The former, which projects to the E., 
comprises about one-third of the whole area, and has a broken, 
mountainous surface, rich in minerals, and partly covered by 
dense forests. Its watershed is formed by the Porcupine Range, 
which reaches a height of 2000 feet, and sends to the lakes the 
rivers Ontonagon, 'J'ecjuaraenon, Escanaba, &c. The lower 
peninsula projects in a northerly direction, and is a rich, level 
region, cultivated extensively, and watered by the Cheboygan, 
Saginaw, Racine, Kabamazoo, St. Joseph, &c. The lake-coast 
of M. is over 1 too miles lung, is much indented, and fringed 
with numerous islands, of which the chief are Isle Royale, the 
Beaver, Vox and Maiiilou, and the Drummond and Sugar 
Islands. The shores of the lakes, especially of LakeM., are 
mostly steep, water-worn bluffs. The upper peninsula is in great 
part covered with Eozoic formations, and the rucks are richly 
charged with copper ores. The lower peninsula consists wholly 
of the Appalachian scries, the central portion lieing occupied by 
coal-measures to the extent of 7000 sq. miles. M. stands in 
the first rank of mining States, and the products include not 
only Coal, iron, and cojiper, but salt, limestone, and gypsum, 
petroleum, slates, &c. In 1874 there was raised in 34 mines 
21,894 tons of copper; in the 60 mines of the Marquette iron 
district, 935,400 tons of iron ore (value $5,058,979). The 
climate varies much over so wide an area ; in 1875 the mean 
temperature was 43.06, the rainfall 28 inches, the tall of snow 
(which affords good protection fur wheat crops) 63^ inches. 
'Hie ‘ Burr Oak" soils on the western slojics of M. are exceedingly 
productive. Of the whole area, 40 per cent, is under wood ; 
the white pine forests are the most valuable in the U.S. In 
1875 arable area was 3,500,000 acres, of which 1,250,000 
were in wheat, 710,000 in Indian corn, 329,000 in oats, and 
1,016,000 in hay, liesides smaller areas under rye, barley, and 
potatoes. On ist January 1876, M. had 361,100 cows, and 
410,000 oxen and other cattle; 3,450,600 slieep, and 459,700 
hogs. In i874ttte product of the mines was $16,000,000, and 
of the forests $45,000,000 The lumber trade is equal to that 
of Maine, New Voik, I’ennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minne¬ 
sota put together. There are (1874) 3993 miles of railway in 
the State. ‘ I'he chief towns are Lansing (the capital), Detroit, 
Ann Arbor, Grand Rapids, Ea: t Saginaw, Jackson City, and 
Bay City. The name M. is a c ntraction of the Indian word 
Atiteki Sawgyegan, ‘lake country.’ The first permanent settle¬ 
ment was that of a French mission at the Falls of St. Mary, in 
1641. After the War of Independence the territory was retained 
by Great Britain, but was finally ceded to the U.S. in 1796, It 
b^me a State in 1837. 

Xicbigsxt, Lake, the longest, and, after Superior, the 
largest of the great American lakes. It is the only one of the 
five that lies entirely within the limits of the United States, and 
is confined on the N. and £. by the two parts of Michigan, on 
the W. by Wisconsin and Illinois, and on the S. by Illinois and 
Indiana. Its area is 25,600 sq. miles, its extreme length 340 
miles, its breadth 70, and its mean depth 1000 feet Tlie ciiief 
indentation is Green Bay, in Wisconsin. Mi receives many 
streams, is drained through Mackinaw Straits, 25 miles wide, 
into Lake Huron, and communicates by canal with tire Missis¬ 
sippi. Though subject to violent storms it is a great commer¬ 
cial highway, especMllyJbr wheat, and has valuable white fish, 
large trout, and other fisheries. On its W. shore are Chicago 
and Milwaukee, 

Xiokle, William Jolitu, bom at Langholm, Dumfries* 
shire, September 29, 1734, received two years" schooling at the 
Edkbur;^ High School, and having fiiited in business os a 
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brewer, came to London in May 1763 to seek a livelihood by 
his pen. He gained the patronage of Lord Lyttelton, but was 
glad to accept the post of corrector in the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford (1765}, and here it was that be wrote the Concubine 
(1767), a Spenserian poem, republished as Syr Martyn (1778); 
a translation of Camoen’s ImswuI (1775 ; a new and revised edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1877); his ballad of Cumtur Mall, and other 

E iems. As secretary to Commodore Johnstone (1779) he visited 
isbon, where he was admitted a member of the Portuguese 
Academy, and in 1780 he became an agent of prizes. He died 
at Forest Hill, in Oxfordshire, October aS, 1788. There is a 
collected edition of his poems (3 vols. 1806), with a memoir Iiy 
the Rev. J. Sim. The exquisite song, 7 'heris nae Luck about 
the Mouse, probably written by M. prior to 1760, has been also 
attributed to Jean Adam, who died in the Glasgow Workhouse 
in 1765. See the Athmttum, January 27, 1877. 

Mi'croooam (Gr. ‘a little world’), a name given to man by 
the philosophers of the Middle Ages, who fancied they traced re¬ 
lations between the different parts of his nature corresponding 
to relations between the different parts of the universe. The 
physical universe was in contradistinction called Macrocosm (‘ a 
great world ’). 

UiCToles'teB, a genus of extinct Marsupial (q. v.) mammal^, 
which present the oldest traces of mammalia in Europe at least.' 
The remains of M. antiquus occur in the Upper Trias in the 
Keuper strata of Wiirtemlicrg. These consist of a few teeth 
only, but tliere is no doubt that the animal was a marsupial. 

Microm'eter (Gr. mikros, ‘little,’ and melrtm, ‘a mea¬ 
sure ’), an optical instrument fur nre.-isuring very small distances 
and angles. The simplest form is the wire M., which consists 
of three very fine wires set in the diapliragm at tlie foens of tlie 
object-glass of a telescope. The one wire is fixed centrally 
in the field of view, while the otlier two are perpendicular to it, 
and so adjusted witli milled-head screws, &c., as to be easily 
moved backwards and forwards in ilic direction of the fixed wire. 
By rotation of the diaphragm, the fixed wire may be set in any 
required direction, so as, for example, to coincide with the line 
joining two stars. By moving ihe two cross wires from coin¬ 
cidence till each bisects one star, a measure of (he distance be¬ 
tween the stars is at once obtained in terms of the number of 
turns of the M. screws, and this is reduced by a known and 
previously a-scertained formula tq, standard arcual units. 
Various modifications of the wire M. exist, but the above indi¬ 
cates sufficiently the principle of all. Fraunhofer’s suspended 
annular M. consists of an accurately turned metallic ring set in 
a perforated plane glass plate; and the relative positions of con¬ 
tiguous stars are easily obtained by observations of the times at 
which they suffer eclipse by the substance of the ring and at 
which they reappear. Reticules and circular micrometers 
measure hi the same way—by observing the lapse of time. The 
Heliometer (q. v.) is another and very accurate fonts of M. 
Abb^ Rochon made an ingenious application of the laws of 
double refraction to the construction of a M. Two triangular 
prisms of the same doubly-refracting crystal are joined so as to 
form a parallelopiped, while their axes of crystmlisation are at 
right angles to each other. If this apparatus is placed in the 
axes of the telescope between the object glass and eve-piece, 
two images of the object viewed are lormM, which, however, 
coincide when the prism is at the focus. The distance of the 
one image from the other depends upon the distance of the 
double prism from the focus. Hence by moving the prism for¬ 
wards until the images originally coincident are now made just 
to touch at one point, data are supplied for determining the ap¬ 
parent diameter of the object See IlerschcU’s Outlines oj 
Astronomy. 

lEi'croMope (Gr. mihros, ’little,’and siopa, * I see’), an 
optical instrument which enables us to view minute objects Iqr 
forming magnified images of them. Its principle depends upon 
the laws of the refraction of light (see Optics), If a pencil of 
rays, parallel to the axis of a convex lens (see Lens), are allowed 
to pass through the lens, tb^ are so refracted as to converge to 
a point known as the principal focus, after which they continue 
diveiging indefinitely. If a luminous source be idaMd at the 
focus, the rays constituting that portion of its %ht whidh fidk 
upon the lens are refiacted so as to become panlteL Should 
the source of light be nearer to the lens than the focus, die 
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“« djvereent, though not to such an extent; 
Wilde if the source be beyond the focus, the refracted rays are 
rendeiM convei^ent so as to meet at a point which is mathe- 
iniitic&lly relfttcd to the distance of the luminous source from ilie 
focus, llie former arrangement is that which holds In the 
ordman; m^lfymg-glass or simple M. Hero the object to be 
viewM u placed within the focal distance of the lens, and the 
■ilighllv diverging refracted rays are received by the eye 
lield close to the otlier side of the lens. The distance of the 
object from the lens miKt be adjusted so that each point has its 
image formed at that distance from the eye at which an object is 
seen distinctly. Hence the lens must be adjusted for each eye ; 
and the image is of greater dimensions than the object, and 
the greater the further sighted the observer is. Long-sighted 
persons, who cannot view near objects distinctly, use concave 
spectacles or glasses, which form an image at a sufficiently great 
distance to be viewed with ease. Such single lenses date from 
the 14th c., and were the sole aids with which Leeuwenhoek, 
Swammerdam, and Lyonnet made their famous microscopical 
researches. The smaller the focal distance of the lens, the 
greater the magnifying power. 

The compound M. dates from the 17th c. It is a combination 
of two lenses, the one acting as the object-glass, the other as the 
,^e-gLass. They are fitted into a double tube, which admits of 
' 1 m motion of the eye-piece so as to suit all sights. The tube is 
Usually set nearly vertical; and the object to be viewed is set 
beneath the object-glass at a distance a little beyond the focal 
distance. The rays fnim each point of the object collect after 
refraction at a focus ; and the result is an inverted image of the 
oliject formed in the liilie. Tliis image is then viewed by the 
eye-]>iece, exactly as the original object was viewed by the simple 
M. In the best microscopes, the eye-picce Ls nut a single lens, 
but a combination of two, invented by lluyghens, the magnify¬ 
ing power of which is greater than could conveniently be 
obtained, on account of spherical aberration and chromatic 
effects, by a single lens. Achromatic arrangements are now in¬ 
dispensable in a really efficient M., in the construction of which 
such names as Ross, Varley, Nachet, Smith, Beck, Browning, 
&c., are widely celebrated. The solar A/., first suggested by 
Lieberktibn in 1738, throws an image of a transparent object, 
u])on which the sun's rays have in the first place been concen¬ 
trated by a powerful lens through a series of glasses, upon a 
screen, where it may be viewed by a large audience. See 
Qncckclt, On (tie M. (1855); Carjientcr, The M, and its Revela¬ 
tions (1862); and Beale, JTow to work with the AT, (1864). 

Miorozs'mis belongs to the remarkable family of plants 
named Cycadacea: (q. v.), and is a subdivision of the genus 
Zamia(([. v,). Several interesting species of this genus occur 
in Australia, of which one with long slender leaves like palms is 
there used by the Roman Catholics for church decoration on 
Palm Sunday, llie underground stem yields a gum like 
tragacanth. 

Mi'daa, a Phrygian king, son of Gordins and Cybele, who 
being offered by Dionysus the fulfilment of wliatever he should 
ask, requested that everything lie touched might be converted 
into gold. But stxm M., like to die of luinger, was glad to get 
rid of the dangerous blessing by washing in Pactulus, which has 
ever since had gold among its sands. According to another 
legend, Apollo gave M. ass’s ears, because in a musical contest 
between that god and Pan he had awarded the prize to the latter. 

Midd'elbuxg, a town in the Netherlands, capital of the pro- 
snnee of Zeeland, in the interior of the island of Walcheren, 
with the coast of which it is connected in three directions by 
about three miles of navigable c.mal, and in two by the 
Rozendaal-Vliessingen railway. M. has many fine buildings and 
squares, a town-house (built 1468), with a high Gothic tower, 
and twenty-five life-size statues of tlie Counts of Flanders 
and Zeeland, and near the centre an old abbey of Our Lady. 
It was formerly an important Ilaiise town, having e.\tensive 
commerce with the E. and W. Indies and the I.evant, but its 
trade has greatly declined. Ibere are manufactures of leather, 
soap, vinegar, and lace. Pop. (1870) 14,714- 

mddlaAgMi, a term applied to the 1000 years extending from 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire in the 5lh c. by the bar¬ 
barians to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
end the Renaissance (q. v.) which sprang from that calamity. 


Tile first half of the M. A. are sometimes distinctively termed 
the * Dark Ages,’ because of the gloom that fell upon Europe 
with the overthrow of the Roman civilisation. But it was not 
the darkness of contented ignorance and dull apathy. The new 
races struggled onwards and upwards till a fresh social and poll- 
tical life had been organi.sed. The second half of the M. A. may 
seem to lie in a dim twilight, but it is a twilight heralding tlie 
dawn, not passing into night: it is a dimness in which many 
glorious constellations are still visible—Aquinas, Bacon, Dante, 
Chaucer, and a host of lesser fights. Nor were these M. A. with¬ 
out tlieir peculiar charms and gifts. They had their Chivalry 
(q. V.), Crasades (q. v.), and spirit of Romance, and in them archi¬ 
tecture, with its handmaids, carving and glass-painting, attained 
a glory tliat has long since departed. There were night workers 
then who powerfully influenced succeeding generations—^mis¬ 
sionaries like Boniface and Methodius, who went forth to com¬ 
bat heathendom and slavery, the establishers of the hierarchic 
system and of feudalism, the inventors of gunpowder and the 
printing-press. See Hallam, History of the AI. A, (i8i8); 
Riickert, Cescliichte des AHttelalters (Stuttg. 1853); and Dr. L. 
Schmitz, History of the At. A. (Edinb. 1859). 

MiddleBbroug^b, the great centre of the iron trade in the 
N. of England, is situated in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
right bank of the Tees estuary, 6 miles from the sea, and 34 
miles E. of Stockton l>y the North-Eastern Railway. It owes 
its foundation to the formation of the Stockton and Darlington 
^ilway, and to its advantages as a place for shipping coal, M. 
is the most rem.irkal)le instance of rapid growth among all the 
towns in ICngland, its site being occupied bv a single farmhouse 
in 1829. In 1831 the pop. was 383; in 1S41, 5463; in 1851, 
7431; in 1861, 18,992; in 1871, 46,643: and in 1874 it is esti¬ 
mated at over 60, OCX). In 1840 vast beds of iron were discovered 
in the Clcvehand Hills, which run from the vicinity of M. to the 
coast at Whitby. The bed was 15 feet tliick near M., and the 
quantity of ore raised in the Cleveland district in 1876 was 
6,562,000 tons, the value being ;fl,l62,020. Much smelling 
is carried on at M. and the vicinity, and the pig-iron manu¬ 
factured in 1876 was 2,075,565 tons. Extensive steel works 
were opened in 1877. Besides pig-iron, the chief articles 
produced are finished iron in the shape of rails, ship-plates, 
iron pipes, girders, and heavy castings for bridges. Recently 
extensive Bessemer steel works were established by Messrs. 
Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co., the principal iion firm in the 
district, at Aston 'Junction, 2 miles from M., for the manu¬ 
facture chiefly of steel rails from Cleveland and Spanish ores. 
Iron shipbuilding is an extensive industry (in 1876, there were 
built II vessels of 3897 tons), and there are large engineering and 
chemical works, potteries, saw-mills, tanneries, breweries, &c. 
In 1875 there entered the port 2051 vessels of 339 i 737 tons, and 
cleared 2988 of 536.641 tons. M. lias several good buildings, a 
free library, a splendid new passenger station (N.E. Railway), 
and a public park, the Albert, of 72 acres, the gift of Mr. II. 
W. F. Bolckow, M.r. It was incorporated in 1853, and since 
18C8 has returned one member to I’ailiamcnt. 

Middlesex (originally the land of the Middle Saxons, those 
between the E. and the W. .Saxons), the metropolitan county of 
England, lies on the N. bank of the Thames, between Essex on 
the E., Hertfordshire on the N., Buckinghamshire on the W., and 
Surrey on the S, Area, 282 .vp miles; pop. (1871) 2,539,765. 
Though, with the exception of Rutkind, the smallest, it is next to 
Lancashire the most populous county in England. It has one 
court of general and quarter sessions, has 17 petty sessional divi¬ 
sions, contains 222 civil parishes, lownshi]>s, and places, and re¬ 
turns 2 members to rarliaraent. It is watered Ijjr the Thames, 
Lea, Colne, Bieal> and New River. The soil consists chiefly of 
London clay, and a large manufacture of bricks and tiles is 
carried on. Finit and vegetables are abundantly cultivated, and 
cattle are reared for the supply of the Loudon markets. The 
market towns, exclusive of the mettopolis, are Uxbridge, Brent¬ 
ford, Southall, Starnes, and South Mimms Barnet. Harrow 
and ICnfield are also considerable places. 

Middle Temple. See Inns ok Court. 

Middleton, an industrial town of Lancashire, and the ter¬ 
minus of a branch line of the E. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, 6 miles N.N.E. of Manchester, * Silk weaving is the 
main industry, and there are large cotton mills, calico-printing 
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workf, dye and bleaching workt, tron-foundrieit &c In the 
vicinity ate several collieries. M, has a free Ubraiy and a weekly 
newspaper. Pop. (1871) 14,587. 

Uiddletoa, Oonyers, B.l)., a theolc^ian of considerable 
ability, was bom at Richmond, Yorkshire, Dcccmlter 27,1683. lie 
studM At Trinity College, Cambridge, .of which he was elected 
a fellow in 1706. lie first attracted notice by a series of pamphlets, 
in which* both on personal and public grounds, he vehemently 
attacked the famous scholar, Ridiard Bentley, then Master of 
Trinity Collen. In 1729 he published his Letter from Lome, 
denouncing the rites and ridiculing the miracles of the Romish 
Church. Ilis greatest work, the Life of Cicero, appeared in 
1741. Some of his later writings, such as A Fret Inquiry into 
the Miraculous Powers, &c., and an Essay on the Fall of Man, 
were thought flagrantly unorthodox at the time. M. died July 
28, 1750. Uis Antifuitates Middletoniana (Lond. 1754) and 
Miscellaneous Worts (4 vols. Lond. 1752-57) discuss points of 
theology and antiquities, and are not without value. 

Uiddletown, a city in Connecticut, U.S., 24 miles N.E. of 
New Haven by rail, and 31 miles above the mouth of the Con¬ 
necticut River. It has a fine custom-house, a Wesleyan College, 
an Episcopal College, ten churches, seven banks, and one daily 
and two weekly newspapers. Pop. (1870) 6923. 

ICddlewicli, a market-town of Cheshire, England, in the 
basin of the Weaver, and on the Grand Trunk Canal, 17 miles 
N.W. of Stoke by rail. There are silk, cotton, and com mills, 
and salt is made from several brine springs near the town. 
M. had its name from occupying tlie central position among 
Northwich, Nantwich, and the other salt-towns, or ‘ wiches,’ a 
name applied to places producing sail, because that mineral was 
originally obtained by the evaporation of salt water in shallow 
bays (Norse, wie, ‘ bay ’). Pop. of parish {1871) 492a 

Midge, a name popularly given to many Dipterous insects or 
Fliea Most of the typical midges belong to the family of the Tipu- 
/iVfif or Crane-flies, of which the familiar ‘Daddy Long-legs’ is a 
good example. The common M. is the C'/nVurrvmrrr^/nmcrMj. The 
larvae are tne little red worms so common in rain-water barrels, 
mid in muddy waters. The larvae of one species of M. (C. 
oceauicus) inlmbils the sea. Two broods of these l.-irvse arc pro¬ 
duced in each se.isun. Another genus of Dipterous insects 
which falls under the designation of M. is Simulia, of which S. 
or Ehagio Columbaschensis abounds in Hungary, and is known 
occasionally to kill cattle by its bite, and by sufl'oeating them 
through gaining access in great numbers to the windpipe. 
Simulia molesta, the ‘ black fly ’ or black M., is a common pest 
in America. All these insects have suctorial mouths, with cer¬ 
tain parts modified to serve as a piercing apparatus for penetrat¬ 
ing tne skin of their victims. 

Ml i dha t' Paaha', a Turkish statesman, was bom in Con¬ 
stantinople in 1822. He entered the public service when very 
young, and held in succession various civil appointments. Dur¬ 
ing the Crimean War he was sent to pul down brigandage in 
Koumelia. He subsequently sneat a few years in Paris, I.x>n- 
don, and other European capi' is, wheic he imbibed a love of 
liberal institutions. In his first important office, governor of the 
vilayet of the Danube, to which he was appointed in 1864, he 
displayed ability and resolution, and encouraged improvements 
of all kinds. lie afterwards became the Ic^cr of the Young 
Turkey party, and was appointed President of the Council 
of Justice. As a memlier of the cabinet of Mchemet Rnshid 
he took a leading part in the deposition of the Sultans 
Abdul-Assiz and Murad. Early in 1876 he published a 
scheme of administrative reform, and on 19th December was 
created GrandsVizier, when he promulgated the new Turkish 
constitution. lA'hile advocating radical intenial improvement, 
he was, however, vehemently opposed to foreign dictation, and 
was the wul of the Turkish resistance to the demands of the 
Constantinople Conference. M. was suddenly dismissed from 
his office and banished, Februaiy 5,1S77. Though he has since 
remained in exile, be is still the favourite statesman of the Otto¬ 
man people, and his recall to power is believed to be only a 
matter ot time, should Turkey outlive the terrible assault now 
being made on her notional life. 

Mid'b.urat ('the mid wood'), an old town of England, Sussex, 
on the Rother, an affhient of the Arun, 56 miles S. W. of London, 
and 6 W. of Pet worth by rail It is the polling-place for W. Sns- 
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sex, and has a weekly market and three annual fairs. Here are the 
ruins of a castle of the Bohuns, where Edward VI. was entertained 
with great splendour. M. sends one member to parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 6753. 

Mid'ianitea were a nomadic tribe mentioned in the Bible, 
who seem to have dwelt principally in the desert N. of the 
Arabian peninsula, from the peninsula of Sinai (Exod. Hi. i) 
to the borders of Canaan (Numb. xxii. 4, 7 ; xxv. 6). ' The 
Semitic origin of the M., and their consanguinity with the 
Israelites is acknowledged (Gen. xxv. i), but they proved them¬ 
selves troublesome neighbours to their kindred till they were 
quieted by Gideon (Judges vi.-viii.). 

Midnapore', the chief town of the district of the same name, 
in Bengal, British India, on the left bank of the Cossye river, and 
the present terminus of the High Level Canal, 68 miles W. 
from Calcutta. Fop. (1872) 31,491. It has manufactures of brass 
and copper ware, and conducts a large trade in rice.—The 
district of M., which lies on the right bank of the mouth of the 
Ilooghly, lias an area of 5082 square miles; pop. (1872) 
2,540,963, Near the sea it is very low, and liable to be flooded 
by cyclones. Here was formerly a flourishing salt manufactory, 
in the tract known as Hidgili. The rice crop is peculiarly abun¬ 
dant. In the interior the country rises into hills covered with 
jungle, where the tribe of Sauthals collect lac, tussur silk, ai# 
beeswax. It was severely afflicted liy the famine of t 85 ^'‘ 
There are now canals both for irrigation and navigation. The 
exports of rice, indigo, hides, oil-seeds, brassware, native cotton 
goods, and silk, are valued (1876-77) at more than one million 
sterling a year. Owing to the energy of the European magis¬ 
trate, primary education has been very widely diffused. 

Mid'rash (Heb. from darash, to study, expound, ef. 2 Chron. 
xiii. 22, xxiv. 27, ‘story’), was among the Jews the science of 
studying and expounding the Holy Scriptures, the origin of 
which was co-eval with the return from the Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivity, which was developed under the Great Synagogue 
(530-220 B.C.), and carried on by the Tanaim, or teachers of 
traditional lore (U.C. 220-220 A.li. ), M., meaning first of all ex¬ 
pounding in the abstract, was applied next to the exposition itself 
\pl. Midrasbini). It wasthms the source of the llalacah (q. v.)and 
the Ilaggadah (q. v.), and of the innumerable commentaries and 
figurative expositions of the sacred text, which were at the same 
time called M., although the name was by the people reserved 
for the more popular Haggadah. In .short M., in its widest 
sense, means the whole uncanonical Jewish literature, including 
the Talmud (q. v.), down to the 13th c., after which it ceased 
to be applied to Rabbinical writings. Sec E. Deutsch, Lit, 
Remains, Art. ‘ Talmud ’ (Lond. 1S74). 

Mid'shipman, According to the decision of the Board of 
Admiralty (January 1870), youths intended for the officering of 
the Royal Navy must after due examination serve two years 
on board a training ship as naval cadets, after which they are 
transferred to a sea-going ship. Those who have obtained first- 
class certificates are at once rated as midshipmen, but others 
have to serve from three to twelve months on the sea-going 
training ship before taking rank. Five years’ service os cadet 
ami midshipman is necessary before passing as lieutenant A 
midshipman's pay is is. 9d. per day. 

Mid'summer Day, the 24th of June, is the second of tha 
English terms or quarter-days, on which rent falls due. 

Mid'wife, Midwife'ry. Midwife (Old Eng. ntaed, *a meed,' 
or ‘ reward,' and wlf, ‘ a woman ’), is the name given ^ the 
English to a woman who assists other women in childbirth, end its 
etymology indicates that her services were not ^tuitous. From 
this is derived the term Midwifery, which desmnates the art or 
practice of assisting women in childbirth. For a male prac¬ 
titioner in this branch of the medical art the Fren^ term 
ewcoucheur is also used. Instead of the familiar designations* 
midwife and midwifery, the Latin terms obstetrician and obOtt- 
rics arc sometimes used when applied to educated physicians. 

In the great majority of cases jwturition takes j^ce naturally 
—that is, the child presents itselt in the normal position, and de¬ 
livery is completed within twenty-four hours wm tafety to the 
mother and child. In all cases some assistance is necesaary, 
although not absolutely so, and hence the practice of M, M 
generally been confided to women. From the Old Testament 
Scriptures we learn that this was the custom among the E^p- 
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tiuu and the Hebtews, and it is equally certain that it was so 
also among the Greeks and the Romans. Among all nations, 
and in all times, until very recently, women alone practised M. 
But while ordinary or natural coses were conducted by women, 
we learn that the_ Greek and Roman physicians were not igno¬ 
rant of M., for Hippocrates refers to the necessity of turning the 
child in certain cases, and gives directions for the management 
of the placenta; and Celsus treats of the mechanism of parturi¬ 
tion. Aetius and Paulus Aegineta recommended the operation 
of craniotomy in certain cases. Rhazes advocated the rupture 
of the membranes when labour was impeded on account of their 
toughness, and Avicenna described an instrument somewhat 
resembling the modern forceps to be used in cases of prolonged 
labour. It would appear that the ancient physicians and surgeons 
did not attend oixlinary cases of parturition, but only such as 
required operative interference. At about the commencement of 
the i6th c. the pmctice of M. appears to have become mure gene¬ 
rally recognised as a distinct branch of medical practice, and a 
work on the subject was piibli-sbcd by Encharius Khodion, which 
was translated from the German into Latin, French, and F.nglish, 
and was the first book published on the subject in England. In 
1573, Ambrose Pare, the celebrated surgeon, published a work 
on the subject, and in the early part of the 17th c., the sage- 
femme of Marie de' Medicis published a collection of observa¬ 
tions on M. The greatest advance in the art of M. was made 
by the English obstetrician Chambcrlcn, at about the middle of 
the lyih c., by the discovery and the practical application of the 
forceps and the vectis. The form of tlie instrument used and its 
mode of application were not made public, and the exact nature 
of these instruments was not known till 1815, when a collection 
of obstetric instruments, including a double-binded forceps and 
a vectis, now in the possession of the London Mcdico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society, was dhscovered in a concealed s]>acc in a house 
occupied about a century before by i)r. Peter Chambcrlcn. In 
1668, Mauriceau wrote a treatise on M., which was long a stan¬ 
dard work, and which was tran.slatcd into English, in 1672, I>y 
Hugh Chamberlen, and at about this time medical men began 
to engage generally in the practice of M. both in England and 
on the Continent. During the tyth c. midwives, in certain parts 
of Germany, used ergot of rye to accelerate parturition, but it 
was not till late in the i8th c. that the dntg c.amc into general 
use in M. practice. In the early part of the i8th c., Chapman 
taught M. in London, and was probably the first lecturer on the 
subject; and in the middle of the century a small hospital was 
opened by Sir -Richard Manningham for the reception of partu¬ 
rient women ; hut, aithough several distinguished men practised 
ob.stetrics, as Smeliie, Iltintcr, Denman, and Bland in this 
country, and Astmc and Baudclocque in France, the practice 
of M. was generally regarded as the lowest branch of the medi¬ 
cal profession. During the present century great adviinces have 
been made in the sc'ence and art of M., and there are professors 
of, or lecturers on M. in all the medical schools; and attendance 
on a course of lectures, and an examination on the principles and 
practice of M. are necessary in order to obtain a medical qualifi¬ 
cation. There were formerly bye-laws which precluded practi¬ 
tioners in M. from the Fellowship of the London Coliege of 
Physicians, but these have been repealed. Special provisions 
are also made for the education of midwives, and coinparttlivciy 
well-educated nurses are granted diplomas certifying that they 
have regularly attended lectures on M., and have gained prac¬ 
tical instruction under qualified teachers. The passing of the 
Act of 1876, removing the disabilities as to sex for obtaining a 
medical qualification, will probably induce many females to 
study for the medical profession and devote their attention to 
obstetrics. 

Midwifery. —M., as a branch of medical science includes, the 
study of the anatomy of the female organs of generation, the pro¬ 
cess of conception, the signs, symptoms, and duration of preg¬ 
nancy, parturition in all its varieties, malformations of the pelvis, 
md the diseases peculiar to the puerperal state. While the ma¬ 
jority of cases of labour are natural, unnatural labour may arise 
from malformation or disease on the part of the mother; or from 
abnormal conditions of the child, rendering manual or instrn- 
Ihental aid advantageous, or, in some cases, absolutely necessary 
to render delivery at all possible. In prolonged cases of labour, 
depending on atony of the uterus, or on obstructions in the soft 
paxta, delivery \rf me forceps may be necessary without imperil¬ 
ling the life of either the mother or child; but the mechanical ob¬ 


struction may be so great as to render the operation of craniotomy 
necessary, in which case the child is necessarily destroyed; or 
the Caesarean section, whereby the life of the mother is in danger. 
In certain coses also, when the presentation is unnatural, manual 
interference is necessary, and if haemorrhage be present instru¬ 
mental delivery is also essentioL Skilled supervision is also fre¬ 
quently necessary in the removal of the pWenta, and for the 
arrestment of post-partum haemorrhage. In Oriental countries 
and among savage and uncivilised tribes there must be great 
loss of maternal and infantile life in consequence of the want of 
skilled supervision during parturition; but, as a general rule, 
labour appears to be accomplished with less difficulty and with 
fewer complic.ations among savage and .semi-civilised tribes than 
among the highly civilised. See I.eishman’s System of Mid- 
wifery (Lond. 1876), and Playfair’s Treatise on the Science and 
Practice of Mulwijery (Lond. 1876). 

Mignet, Fran9oi> Auguste Marie, a French hi.storian, 
was born at Aix, in Provence, May 8th, 1796, where he pur¬ 
sued his studies in company with 'I'hiers, Ixtth being called to 
the bar at the same time. In 1822 he publi-.hed Dela Feodalitl 
des Institutions de Saint Louis el de la Lfgislation de ce lYince. 
At Paris, besides contributing to the Courrier Franfais, he began 
a course of Icctuies, and in 1S24 published the llistoire de la 
Kfi'olution Franfaise {10^ ed. i8()8}, a work which is especially 
distinguished for the value of its political reffeclions. For the 
share he took in the journalistic protest against the decrees 0/ 
July 1830, the new government rewarded him by the Direc¬ 
torship of the Archives of the Foreign Office. Pic became a 
member of the Academy in 1837, and upon the death of Comte, 
perpetual secretary (or the A cademy of Scicnce.s. M. was removed 
from the Foreign Office by Lamartine in 1S48, and since then 
his life has been one of quiet devotion to histoiical pursuits. 
Besides diseours, iloges, and memoires relating peculiarly to 
I'Vance, M. published Vie de Franklin (1848), llistoire de Afarie 
Stuart hSsi ; 3ded. 1865); Charles Quint ; 3d ed. 1858), 
&C. His style is wanting in the lightness and buoyancy of the 
best writers; in narration he has not the rapid brilliance of 
several contemporaries, but he is unexcelled in the philosophical 
summation of the aims and tendencies of historical events. 

Mi^onette', a diminutive of mignon, ‘darling,’ is the name 
given by the French to several favourite plants. In England 
(where the name has been in use more than too years) it is 
limited to the sweet-scenteil Keseda odorata, one of the best- 
known garden annuals, a native of the N. African coast coun¬ 
tries. If protecterl in winter, and properly trained, the plant m.ay 
be made to last several years, forming the trcc-M. of gardeners. 
In early Roman times it held a high jnisition as a charm for 
healing wounds. The genus Reseda numbers about thirty .sjiecies, 
of which two are natives of Britain. 

Migra'tion of An'iin^s, the phrase used to denote that 
peculiar feature of animal life, according to which certain 
animals are seen to pass with greater or less exactitude and 
regularity from one region or country to another, in conformity 
with the alternation of the seasons. The manner and details of 
this migration present some very inexplicable fcatuies. Some 
animals {.e-g., swallows) pass from region to region in vast 
flocks ; others singly and in a quiet, inconspicuous manner. 
Skylarks, acconling to Mr. St. John, arrive at first ‘ in a con¬ 
stant and straggling stream' on the coast of Norway, but 
later on, fly over in immense flocks. The male birds also 
usually arrive in the south, it may be days, or even weeks, before 
the females ; whilst both sexes leave together on their southward 
journey. The question of the manner in which birds arc enabled 
to find their way back to their own land, or indeed to travel un- 
eiringly between their temporary and permanent homes, is of 
an almost insoluble kind. Tegeimeier, s.-iys that the ‘ homing ’ 
faculty of the carrier pigeon depends on a knowledge of land¬ 
marks—that is, on the sense of sight and on the ‘ instinct ’ of 
memory. But siglit alone cannot aid birds while guiding their 
flight over, it m.ay be, miles of sea, or over the whole breadth of 
a continent. Then again, the exact return of birds to their old 
haunts, is among the most wonderful of the phases of M. A 
pair of stone curlews have been seen to return year by year to 
a particular nest, notwithstanding the changed character of the 
surroundings—a former rabbit-warren in which the nest was 
placed having been converted into a plantation. N ot less curious 
is the exactitude in point of time wnich marks the M. of many 
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birdi. Manjr sea^lurds le^., puflins) return to th'dr haunts exact 
to a given day; and swlra disappear at a given time with the 
utmost regularity. 

The 'fouses of M., however, present points of the most interest¬ 
ing and intricate character. It would appear that the most feasible 
explanation that can at present be given of the M. of A. depends 
on the recognition of inherited habits, together with the presence 
of physieal or climatic change and geological alteration, 

Mig'uel, Som SCaiia Evariat, ruler of Portugal from 
1828 to 1834, third son of King Joilo VI. and Carlota Joachima 
of‘Spain, was bom at Lisbon, 26th October 1802, and in 1808 
accompanied his parents to Brazil, where his education wiis 
n^lected. He returned in 1821 to Portugal, where, under the 
direction of his ambitious mother, he placed himself at the bead 
of the absolutist party, and in 1824 caused Marfiuis Louie to be 
assassinated, the king at the same time being made prisoner in 
his palace. But, by the help of the French ambassador, Hyde- 
de-Neuville, the latter defeated the plot of M., who, with his 
mother, was forced to flee to Vienna. After the death of 
JoSo VI., Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, made over (2d May 
1826) his right to the throne to his d.aiightcr, Donna Maria da 
Gloria, providing also M. should l;e made regent, and after¬ 
wards become her husband. M., however, on his return 
seized absolute power, dissolved (13th March 1828) the 
Constitutional Cortes, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
legitimate king on the 2Sth of June. He now gjive himself up 
to every kind of tyranny and excess. In 1831 he had war 
with France, and suffered severely from the French fleet for his 
violence to French subjects, and soon after Dom Pedro returned 
to claim his daughter’s rights. After three years’ struggle he 
overcame M., who was exiled on the 29th May 1834. He went 
to Genoa, thence (1834) to Rome, married (1851) the Princess 
Adelheid of Ixiwenstein-Wertheim (bom 1831), removed to 
Bavaria, and died at the castle of Bronnbach, near Weriheim in 
Baden, 15th November 1866. He left six daughters, of whom 
the eldest, Maria, married (1871) Alfonso, brother of the Spanish 
pretender, Don Carlos, and one son, M. (bom 1S53), who in 
1874 announced himself as a claimant for the throne of Portugal. 

Mika'nia, a large genus of Composita nearly limited to tro¬ 
pical America, where.several species are in rejrute as a cure for 
anake-bites, and the native name of ' Guaco ’ has been botani- 
cally adopted for that considered most effective, namely, M. 
Guaco; but this valuable property has not yet been sufficiently 
authenticated by scientific experiment. Over a hundred species 
have been described. 

Uiklo'BicbL, Franz won, the greatest living Slavonic scholar, 
bom at Luttenberg, in Styria, November 20,1813, was educated 
at Warasdin, Marburg, and Gratz, became in 1848 member of the 
Austrian Diet, and in 1849 Professor of Slavonic I^ingnages at 
Vienna. M. has greatly benefited philoloCT by a series of writings 
on the Old Church Slavonic, chief of which are Radices (Leips. 
1845) and Lexicon Lingua Ralaosloveuica (Vienna, 1850), and 
Vergleiehende Grammatikder Slawiseho, .V#«if<4«»(l852-74). lie 
has edited the texts. Vita Sanctorum ieiina, 1S41), Vita ^ncti 
Clesaentis {ib. 1850), Codex Supressliensis {ib. 1851), Apostolus 
monasterii Shishatmtacensis {ib. 1853), Sancti Johannis Homilia 
in Ramos Pedmarum (ib. 1854), Monumenta Seibica (ib. 1858), 
and Acta et Diflomata Graca Medii Mvi (1860-64'). lie has also 
written the important monographs, Parmenlehre (Vienna, 1830), 
and iMutkhre der Altslowenische Sprache (ib. 1850), Veber die 
Sprache der altesten Russkhtn Chronisieu (ib. 1855), DteSpraehe 
der Bulgartn in SiebenbUr^ (ib. 1856), Die Sitdung der Slaw- 
ischrn Personmamen (ib. 1860), Die SlamKhe Klemente in Ru- 
munisehen (ib, 1861), Die Silduug der Ortsmmen aus Per- 
tonnamen in slawischen (ib. 1865); and formed valuable col¬ 
lections in his Slawisehe Bibliothei (2 vols., ib. 1831 and 1858), 
and Chrestomathia Palaoslcfenica (>A 1834 and iwi). M. has 
of late years mainly devoted himself to the investigation of the 
Gipsy dialects, the results‘of his researches being embodied in 
Du Afuudareen und die Wanderungen der Zigeuuer Europeu 
(Vienna, 1873-77), 

^ IClan (Ital. Milano, Ger. Mailand), one of the laigest and 
richest cities of Itdy, and capital 01 the modem province of 
the Some name, Is situated In the plain of Lombardy, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of ^noa by rail, Surnamed ‘the grand,’ it is the seat 
of an archbishop, and a great manufacturing centre, ocenpying 


a singularly advantageous position on the small but navigahla 
river Olona. The town, fouowing the line of its walls, rsmpwti, 
and canals, is about 7 miles in circumference. It is enterM by 
some 12 gates, beyond which suburbs (borM) have recently sprang 
up, taking their names from the gates, ^e chief of these is the 
Porta Venezia, at the end of the Corso Venezia, a handsotae 
new prolongation of the principal street of M., the Corso Vit¬ 
torio Emmanuele. The great commercial centre of M. is the 
Piazza del Duomo, formerly the heart of a net-work of wretched 
lanes, now entered by wide handsome streets and enclosed by a 
new pile of fine buildings, and by the Duomo of M., next to 
St. Peter’s at Rome the grandest and largest in Italy. It is. 
built in the shape of a Latin cross, and in Gothic style, is sur¬ 
mounted by a dome 220 feet high, and by a tower of 360 feet, 
and is ornamented externally by 18 turrets, by 2000 marble 
statues, and by much exquisite carving. The interior is 159 
yards long by 61 broad, and the nave, 155 feet high, is supported 
by 52 columns. Founded in 1386 by Gian Galeazzo 'Visconti, 
it wag in part finished by 1500, but the great tower was added 
by Napoleon in 1S05, and extensions and repairs have been 
going on ever since. One of the oldest churches in M. is 
that founded by St. Ambru.se in 387, and dating in its present 
Romanesque form from the 12th c. It is rich in old tombs! 
and frescoes, and is interesting as the pkee where the Lom-‘ 
hard kings and German emperors were crowned with the iron 
crown that has been preserved, since the time of Barbarossa, 
at Monza. Other notable churches are the Gothic .S. Maria 
delle Grazie of the 5 tb o-, containing Leonardo’.s ‘ I.ast Supper; ’ 
S. Lorenzo, the oldest in M., foumlod in the 4th c., and enridied 
with mosaics of the 6tli and 7th centuries; S. Eustorgio, which wa.s 
rebuilt in 1278, and contained the ‘bones of the magi’ prior to 
1162; and S. Alessandro (1602), the most splendidly decorated 
church in M. The famous Brera or Palazzo delle Scienze ed 
Arti, formerly a Je.suits’ college, comprises a very valuable picture 
gallery of 800 wprks, the library of the Academy, founded in 
1170, and containing 200,000 vols., a collection of 50,000 coins, 
an archaeological rau^eum, and the observatory. M. is singularly 
affluent in art and literary trea.surcs. The Biblioteca Ainbro- 
siana, founded by Cardinal Borrunieo in 1609, now contains 
140,000 printed vols., and 20,000 MSS. and palimpsests. The 
Pinacotcca counts among its priceless works many rare specimens 
of Raphael, Leonardo, 'I'ltian, &c. Besides other public col¬ 
lections, M. can boast of 26 private picture galleries, while it has 
also 15 museums of natural history, and 14 of medals and 
antiquities. Perhaps the principal modern secular building is 
the Galleria Vittorio Kmanucle, the largest and finest arcade in 
Europe, surmounted by a cupula 180 feet high, lighted in the 
evening by 2000 gas-jets, and erected (1865-67) at a cost of 
j£320,ooo. Foremost among its many splendid charities, is the 
Ospedale Maggiorc, one of the largest hospitals in the world, 
founded in 1457, and relieving yearly some 20,000 patients. M. 
holds a high rank as an cducationiu centre, having celebrated 
schools of medicine, of music, of military science, in addition to its 
gymnasia and its many normal, technical, and conventual schools. 
Of the numerous places of amusement in the so-called ‘ Little 
Paris,’ the chief is tlie theatre of La Scala (1778), after San Carlo 
at Naples the liirgestin Italy, holding 3000 persons. The old and 
new public gardens afford delightful promenades, and in the N.'W. 
of the city extends the Piazza d'Arrai, with an area of 783 by 748 
yards. The fine new Ciniitero Monumentale, outside the Porta 
Garibaldi, has an area of 500 acres, and cost the city, exclusive 
of the price of the ground, 1,000,000 francs. A 'Tempio dl 
Cremnzionc, for the burning of dead bodies, was added to it in 
1S76. The manufactures of M. are silks, woollens, ribbons, 
porcelain, cutlery, &c., &c. Pop., with the district of Ckrpi Sand 
(1874) 1^009. M., the ancient Mediolamtm (‘middle marsh 
land ’), was the largest town of Cisalpine Gaul, when tidcen by 
the Romans in 222B.C. Cicero and Marcus Brutus were among iti 
governors, and for wealth and influence it almost rivalled Rome in 
the 3d e. Maximian, in the 4th c., made it the imperial residence. 
It was early Christianised, but was sacked by the Huns in 45a, 
and by the Goths in 539. Its struggles against the em^re were 
ended by Friedrich Barbarossa, who totally destroyed, it is 
1162. Subsequently it was governed by the Visconti (m v.S 
and by the Sforza (q. v.}, and during the supremacy oT the 
latter (1447-1535) it rose, I9 its patronage of art, to the senith 
of its fame. It was the rasidence of Bramante, of Leonardo da 
l^ci, and of bis many illustrious disciples. After a^reral 
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political TiscUiitudei, M. eventualljr fell to Austria in 1714. In 
1796, Nuoleon made it the capital of the Cisalpine Republic, 
and finally of the ‘kingdom of Italy.’ It was restored to 
Austria in 1815, but after the Franco-Austrian War of 1859, it 
was annexed with the rest of Lombardy to Sardinia, and once 
more became Italian. 

Milan' XV. Obien'ovitoh, Prince of Servia, bom at Jassy, 
22d August 1854, is the grand-nephew of Mitosch Obrenovitch 
(q. V.), founder of the reigning dynasty. His father, only son of 
Prince Ephraim, was married to a Moldavian lady. Adopted 
by the childless Michael III., the young M. was sent for education 
to Paris in 1864, but was recalled by the Skuptchina to occupy 
the throne in 1868 on the assassination of Michael. M. was 
crowned at Belgrade on attaining his majority in 1872, and 
married Natalie Keschko in 1875. In June of the latter year 
B Serv’ i joined Bosnia and Herzegovina in the revolt against the 
Porti, but in a brief campaign the Servians, in spite of the help 
rendered by an organised force of Russian volunteers, were 
repeatedly teaten by the Turkish troops, till finally the storming 
of Alexinatz, on the ist September, opened the way to Belgrade, 
and thus placing Servia at the mercy of her opponent, compelled 
M. to sue for peace. The settlement of the terms of peace 
directly involved the interference of Russia, and led eventually 
to the Conference at Constantinople. At present (October 1877) 
great efforts are being made by Russia to induce Servia to join 
the Slavic crusade against the Ottoman. 

Milaz'zo, a fortified seaport of Sicily, in the province of 
Messina, stands on the narrow neck of the Capo de M., 20^ 
miles W. of Messina. It has a fine harbour, capable of admit¬ 
ting ships of war, and a castle, erected by Karl V., and restored 
in the 17th c., now converted into a prison. There arc valuable 
tunny fisheries, and an export trade in oil, wine, linseed, dried 
fruits, &c. Pop. (1874) 12,060. M. (the A/yite of Strabo) was 
founded by the Zanclseans prior to 648 B.C., surrendered to the 
Athenians under Laches (427 B.C.), and after the Roman con¬ 
quest of Sicily enjoyed the privileges of a faderata colonia. 
The Consul Duilius gained the first Roman naval victory in the 
Bay of M. (260 B.C. ); and here Garibaldi with 2500 men defeated 
7000 Neapolitans under General Bosco, July 20, i860. 

Mil'dew (Ger. mthlthau, ‘ meal- or flour-dew ’) is a name 
descriptive of the powdery appearance upon the leaves and the 
stems of plants from the growth over their surface of certain 
minute fungi; but at the ]iresent day the term has been extended 
to the dark mildew of the wheat, or even to cases in which 
no parasitic fungus is present. In the hop M., the rose M., 
the M. of peaches and of grapes, the white mealy coating 
lepresents the young state of the fungus, the perfect form being 
some F.rysiphe or closely allied genus, and it may be conquered 
by dustings with sublimed sulphur. The wheat M., arising from 
a species of Puccinia, is at present without any known remedy. 
The dark spots found on linen after being folded up for a time 
in a damp place are attributable to M., which however may ori¬ 
ginate from impure starch used in the dressing of the goods. 

Mile (Lat. millepassuum, ‘a thousand paces’), tlie standard 
itinerary measure used in most European countries. The Eng¬ 
lish statute mile was defined by an Act passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth as equal to 8 furlong^ of 40 perches of i6i feet each; 
and is, therefore, 5280 feet, or 1760 yards. The Roman pace was 
feet, and the foot was 11 '62 English inches; so that the ancient 
Oman mile was 1614 Engli.sh yards. The value of the mile 
varies much in different countries, owing probably to the early 
confusion of the Roman measure with the Celtic league. In 
France the old league has been abolished, and has given place 
to the kilomdtre (see Metkic Svstem). Taking the English 
statute mile as unity, the values of the most important European 
miles are os follows:—Modem Roman mile, *925 ; Tuscan mile, 

I’027; Spanish league, 4-151; Poitngal mile, 1278; German 
mile, 4-604; Danish mile, 4-681 ; Swedish mile, 6-648; Swiss 
league, 2-983. In Portugd, Spain, Germany, and Italy, the 
metric system has been established by law, and the adoption of 
^ same by other countries is only a question of time. 

MUe'tiu, once the greatest of the thirteen cities of the Ionian 
League, stood on the peninsula of Grlon, at the southern en- 
tranix of the Latmicus Sinus, about 25 miles S. of Ephesus. 
Its site has now recced 10 miles from the coast. According to 
tradition, M. was originally a Carian town, and was captured by 
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the lonians {firca 1043 B.C.), under whom it speedily attained a 
high commercial prosperity, being famed for its woollen manu¬ 
factures, and planted colonies on the shores of the Euxine, 
Hellespont, and yEgean. It became tributary to Croesus, was 
sacked by Darius (494), and remained subject to Persia till the 
battle of Mycale (479), when it joined the Athenian Confede¬ 
racy. It was stormed by Alexander the Great (334), sided with 
the Romans against Antiochus, was visited by St. Paul (60 A.D.), 
and was finally destroyed by the Turks. See Leake's Asia Minor, | 
p. 239. 

Mil'ford, a seaport of S. Wales, in the county of Pembroke, 
is situated on the N. shore of the famous haven of the same name; 

7 miles S. by W. of Haverfordwest, and 6 W. by N. of Pem¬ 
broke, with which it is connected by rail. It has extensive and 
recently-constructed harbour works, a considerable coasting-trade, 
chiefly in coal, and a productive oyster fishery. M, Haven, one 
of the finest natural harbours in the world, is 17 miles long and z 
broad, is about 19 fathoms deep, and is sheltered by a circle of 
low hills. Prior to 1814 M. was the seat of a royal dockyard 
and arsenal, and a station for the Irish mail-packet. Although a 
thriving port from the earliest times, it stili remains imperfectly 
developed in regard to the rich mineral resources of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and its splendid access by sea. In 1S75 there entered 
the port 1262 vessels of 263,804 tons, and cleared I173 of 
228,030 tons. Pop. (1870) 2836. The village of New M., 

3i miles to the E., has taken some of the trade from the older 
port, and is in regular steam communication with Waterford, 
Bristol, Liverpool, &c. 

Mil'itaxy Fron'tier (Ger. MUitdrgrenze), a long, narrow 
striji of land on the boundary of Austria with Turkey, which 
gradually received a military organisation for the resistance of 
sudden inroads by the Turks, the prevention of smuggling, and 
the exclusion of contagious disease. A number of families 
(‘ Grenzhauser ’) were originally privileged to occupy a certain 
area, on condition of rendering military service when required 
against the Turks. Afier the danger of Turkish invasion had, 
at the end of the 17th c., practically ceased, a movement was 
made to put the M. F. on a civil instead of a military footing, 
but the attempt cost several civil envoys and commissaries their 
lives, and the military organisation not only remained in force, 
but was even extended. The proceeds from the lands assigned 
to a family are divided equally among its members, except that 
(he ‘Ilansvater’ and ‘ Hausniuttcr ’ each receive a double 
share. Besides this estate, or ‘ Stammgiit,' which cannot lie sold, 
the family is at liberty to .acquire allodial property, or ‘ Ueber- 
land.’ The different ‘ Grenzhiiuscr ’ are classed under ‘ Grenz- 
communionen,’ from which are formed ‘Compagnien’ and 
‘ Rcgimenter.’ The inhabitants of the twelve towns called 
‘ Militar-commnnitaten ’ undergo lighter .service, and have a 
more restricted right to hold any poition of the M. F. In 1849 
the M. F. was declared an independent crownland, abd in 1850 
the inhabitants were invested with the ownership of the lands 
which they had previously only occupied, but in the following 
year the Transylvanian poition of the M. F, pa.sscd under 
civil government. Prom the latter year till 1871 the M. F. was 
divided into two sections, governed respectively from Agram 
and Teine.svar, the Croatiaii-.Slavonian and the Scrviaii-Banatic, 
the former comprising 10 regiments and 7 military communities, 
the latter 7 regiments, 1 battalion, and 5 communities. The 
whole district, from the Ailriatic to the W. boundary of 
Transylvania, had an area of 2800 sq. miles, with about 
1,200,000 inhabitants. .Since 1871 the so-called Warasdin 
Frontier, consisting of two rcgiineiits, has beqp incorporated 
with Croatia and Slavonia, which it formerly separated, and the 
Servian-Iianatic Frontier has been joined to Iliingary. Thus, 
of the former M. F. there remains only the W. part, stretching 
from the Adriatic to the junction of the Drina and Save, with an 
area of 1320 sq. miles, and a pop., almost all of Slavonic stock, 
numbering (1869) 59,3.232, of whom 319,000 are Catholics, and 
266,000 belong to the (Ircek church. 

Military Immu'nitiea. A si Idier in the regular army has 
certain civil privileges, lie cannot be punished fiir leaving any 
work or employer, nor can he be summoned or arrested for a 
debt under,^30. See Mutiny Act. 

Military Seo'retary, a confidential officer on the personal 
staff of a general, with whose eorrespoudenci; he is intrusted. 
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The M. S, of a general in the field has ;^346, iSs. a year, but 
that at the Horse Guards receives 2000. A general of division 
may have an assistant M. S. with a salary of^i73, 7s. fid. 

Militell'o, a town of Sicily, province of Caiaiila, in the rich 
coin-land of the Val di Catania, 17 miles £. by N. of Caltagi- 
rone. Top. (1S74) 9875. 

lUoli'tia (from I,al. miles, ‘ a soldier ’), an organisation 
ajiart from the regular army of a country, which may in 
certain raves be called out for military purposes. In England 
a force of this kmd has existed fiom a very early pciiod. 
llcfore the Norman Conquest every five hydes of land were 
charged with the cquiiimcnt of one man, and freemen were, 
accoiding to their wealth, obliged to provide arms, which 
could not be sold or pledged, and required to be airnu.rlly 
exhibited. After the Norinan Con<pic.jl this foice, called 
. ‘the Fyrd,’ was maintained in addition to the fciulal army, 
I Mipplicil by the barons and hnighls in exchange for the land 
held by them. The scale of arms av igued to cacli class was 
revised in 12S5, but the regulation as to kecjping of anus was not 
abolished till i6o.(, when James 1 . laiscd his ‘train bauds.’ No 
man in the M. was li.ible to be sent out of his county, save on 
gieat national cmeigemies. 'I he command was ve.sled in ‘com- 
missioMcis of array.’ Tn the reign of Charles 1 ., T.arliatiient 
insisted on its elaim to apjiomt commissioners, and the king 
refusing his consent, the civil war look place. ()n the Kestora 
lion the M. was reiriganived, the supreme command being vested 
in the king, and undei him in the loid-lieiilen.ant of each county, 
and the mhabilants were comjudled to conlribiitc to Us suppoit. 
A bill to letonstrnct the M. was passed in I7';7. All able- 
bodied men liom eighteen to Ihirly-fivc, with tlie exception of 
certain ranks and tradcv, weie liable to be .selei led by ballot fur 
five years’ vciviee. The cnloieiug of the ballot produced rioting, 
and has nevci been mu< h resorted to, the numbers li.aving been 
u.sually adequately siqiplied liy volunt.aiy enlistment. A b.illuttil 
man had to serve hiinsell, juoducc a substitute, or pay a line. 
A siipplcnreiitaiy foiee of M. was raised in 1790-1700. In 1707 
a lull ordered lire forirratiou of M. in Scotland. I'lom 1817 to 
1S52 the ballot was wholly sii.pen'Ied. Under laud Cardwill 
i in 1872 the contml of the M. w.as ti.uisferied from the lord-lierr- 
tenants of counties to the w.ar ollice,[aiHl a LCitain niimber ol M. 
regiments (usually two) were under the new army organisation 
attached to each brig.ade of infantiy, iiinler command of the 
colonel of the milit.iry ili.sirict. Il.rii.ii ks were erected for their 
monthly training at the district clcjiols. Tn Air. Gathoriie Hardy s 
Mobilisation .Sehenie of 1.S76, the pl.acc where eaili regiimnt 
would be sent in cave of invasion was assigncil, the force having 
been liable since 1859 to serve in any |iail of Great Uritain. 
The M. has been embodied on llie following dates, 1757 1703, 
1778-S3, 1792-1803, 1815, 185^1, and 1S57. It has always In en 
pi.ielically the feedei of the ainiy. In one year alone (i 7 <) 9 ) 
25,otX) men volunteered as regiilai s. The ball le of T.ilavcia was 
won priiieipally by (iraded inilili.inien Fitly regiments volun¬ 
teered for foreign .serviie during tin I'riiiiean Wat, and ten 
of lhe.se were sent to Mediterranean d.ations. Kighleen regi¬ 
ments vohinlecieil in the same wav during the Indian Mutiny. 
A M. reserve, not to exceed in number oiie-loiirili of the M., 
was created by Act of iSfiy, consisting of men actually serving 
in the M., who receive .an a>klition.'l bounlv of I, and in time 
of w.ar m.ay be dr.ahed into the am r. Otficeis of the M. who 
have had two years’ tri'ii'iiig may obt.na cominaiuls in the regular 
army on ii.assing an e'amin.itioii. The pay of the M. is nearly 
the same per d.iy .as that of the iiif.intr of the line. The pay 
and allowance.» amoiiiited in 1S75- 76 to and the total 

chaige for etTcctivc and noii-eftei live seivite-, was .^1,214,153. 
The .vticngth of aililleiy ami nil.tnliy was 133,952. See the 
JJistorv of our Koser.v lont-s (l.oiid. i8;ok 

/.iTO’S al/W/iri; the .l/l—liy 15 and 16 Viet. c. 50, the Acts 
rel.uive to the AI. in England aie cotivulukited and amci.ded, 
and a M. fuee of 80,000 men is now immediately ava.il.iblc, 
which may in an enicrgency be r.abed to tro.otX). The Act 
3)iovide, lor voluntaiy eiili.imerit for five years, and authorises 
a bouiity nut exrec ling ,/,6 to be jiaid to each person eiilisling. 
’I'lrc period of Ir.iinint; and of e.sercise are not to exceed twenty- 
one d.ays in one year mile s extended by order in council. 'The 
quotas lor e.-n h couiitv aie fixed by order m courieil, and where 
the quota ha. not lieen i nrolle'l by vobinlaiy enlistment, the 
Queen in couiieil in.iy older tlie di'fivitney to be laised by ballot. 
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The M. may now be called out during war, or in case of national 
danger. By 17 and 18 Viet. c. 105, innkeepers and others are 
made liable to have the permanent staff of the M., when disem¬ 
bodied, billeted upon them. 22 and 23 Viet. c. 38, regulates 
the interchange of M. between England and Ireland, and the 
periods of service. The M. in Scotland is now regulated by the 
Act 17 and 18 Vict. c. loC. 

Wiilk (Old Eng. meolc, Ger. mikh, from melken, ‘ to handle;’ 
allied to Lat. mulj^ere ‘to milk,’ mulcere ‘to soften,’and Gr. 
amtl^ein ‘ to squeeze ’) is tlie fluid secretion with wlricli all mam- 
iiiah.an animals suckle their young. It is an ojxaque, white liquid 
with a shglitly yellowish tinge, and seen under the microscope it 
consists of a congeries of minute globules ol fat, to which lire wlrite 
eolonr is mainly owing, with still smaller globulc.sof nitrogenous 
m.stter, all floating in a watery fluid. M. Ireiiig the only fooil sup- | 
jihed to tire young of llic most liiglily organised creatures i.s found 4 
to contain all the essential ingredients ol a perfect dietary, .and is 
therefore reg.aidcd as a typical fooil. The fifty globules above 
mentioned, by viiliie of tlicir .siiireiior specific gravity, gradually ■ 
live to (ire surface w'hcn M. is allowed to .settle, and form Cream 
(q. v), from which Butler fq. v.)—the lat of M. —is prepared. | 
M. contains a second caiboliydr.ite, in the form of lactose or ; 
milk-sugar, which gives to the sulistance the sweetness it 310s- ■ 
se.s'-s. By fermentation or souring, tlie lactose is converted into • 
lactic acid, whieh eaiiscs the riilrogeinms comtitucnt of M.— I 
c.asein (see CnSKSV.)—loroagiilale, ainl the M. therefore ihiekeii.. 

In the jirocess of making cheese, the butler atel casein are re- i 
moved by ,aitifickally coagiil.iti'ig the M., and the fluid yellow ; 
whey which icriiaius coiisL.t.s of water, xvilh the k’elo.se or milk- 1 
•siig.ar, the nios*. of the sails which aie lueoeiit in Al., and some ' 
traces of fatty and nitrogenous m.rttei uiir moved. AT. forms an 
exceedingly valuable ailiclc of food to aiiiills as well as infants ' 
thioiiglioiil the eiiliie world, aiidas the source of butter and ebee-e ‘ 
it is the basis of most iuijiorl.iiil .and valu.ablc mdusli ie.s. The ,\ 1 . ; 

chiefly employed as an article of adult food is that of the cow, , 
but goat’s AT. is al,o fiMpieiitly used. Sheep’s M. is coie imied , 
111 the N. ol J',uio|ie, and is the basis ol the telebiatcd I'lench 
Tvoqncfoil cheese ; the i^tplanders use reindeers .M., ihe'I'ailaia ' 
convnme the Al. of the inaie, and (irejxue a. feimcnted liquor 
called ivuuini.s (q. v.) tlieielioni ; ami among the Aiabv caniirs 
M. IS used. 1 lutnaii M. eontain. less lat and e.a'.eiii, hill nion: 
siig.ir than tli.it ol the tow. The lollowing table exUibits the 
average eonqiodtion of the jirincipal vaiielies ol AI. , 
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The M. of tow.s though rcinaikaMy eon .taut in its constitution 
on the whole, varies wilhin eeilaiii n.ariow limits, according to ' 
'he b'ced, .stale ol health, food, and age of the cow yielding it. 
'ITiiis some breeds—tlie Alderney cattle, lv>r cxamjile—yield only ' 
a small quantity of AI. very iieh in fat, wliile other bieeds, srieli 
as the loiig-liorns, gi\e nioie Al., and that piopoilioiially richer 
in c.asein. A cow yieltls on an average fioin 20 to 25 pints 
of Al. per d.\y, of wlricli about 12 jier cent, is eieam ; but as 
much as 40 per cent, of cream is sometimes obtained from the 
AT. of an Alderney cow. Slim Af. consists of M. deprived of a 
large jiioportioii of its cream by skiminiiig, but as it still retains 1 
ne.arly all its casein and oilier constituents, it is a valuable and i 
nutiiliouh food. Putter Al. is the caseinous I'oiliou of cream t 
from which the butler has lieen scjiaratcd by cliurning. Con¬ 
densed M., now in extensive use, is sweet milk irartially evapor¬ 
ated by steam heat, and thickened with sug.ar. d’lreadulterations 
to whiclt Af. are subject consist almost exclusively in tlie fraudu¬ 
lent abstraction of cream, and in adding water to the M. 

Milk Fever. When the milk is being fir-sl secreted the 
mainriiary gkands are in a slate of great activity ; but occasion¬ 
ally this i.xcitemcnt is exccs-,iv.e, and a high degree of fever 
accoinpanie.s lire newly established action. M. F. i.s most frej 
qiicnt after a first birth, and is ushered in by shivering, headache, 
hot skin, quick pulse, and tire principal features of pyrexia, 
together with pain, tumefaction, and hardness of the breasts. 
Sometimes AI. F. is followed by inflammation and abscess of 
the mammary glands. The best prcventioii of M. F. is the early 
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itpi>Hcation of the infant to the breast; and, when the fever lias 
set in, it is best subdued by emptying the breast, and by (lie 
administration of aperient and saline medicines. The ])atienl 
siiould be kept u]i<in a low diet for a day or two, and local 
innaramatory symptoms should be controlled by appropriate 
means. 

Milk Vetcli. See Astragalus, 

Milk Wort. See roi.YGAi-A, 

Milky Way (/'/* /nr/ca), also known as the Galaxy, forms 
a ivell-niarkcil rone of li;;hl in the iilglit !.ky. Though vciy 
irregular in its outlines, it can lie tr.iccd right round in a great 
circle, inclined to the celestial equator at an angle of about d.t'’, 
and intersecting it in the constellations Monocerns and A(|uii.i. 
Kor neatly half its length it is eomiiosed of two branches ; ivliile 
as it passes through tlie southern cross it becomes very narrow, 
but at the same ttnie very intensely luminous. lt.s true nature 
was indicated by Galileo; but most of our knowledge we 
obtained from the rcsearcliei of Sir William Ilerschell—at oiuc 
the pioneer and ]niiice of star-gaiigcis. lly means of his mag¬ 
nificent telescopes, he completely resolved the M. W'. into its 
component stars. Not only so, he spccidatcd upon the jno- 
baliility that the M. W'. foinied a gigantic cluster ol stars, 
of which our sun w.as one. The section of tins cluster, hy 
a plane diawn through the sun at riidit angles to the plane ol 
the M. W’. .would h.ivc a shape .soraclliiiig like the letter Y with 
111''sun alioul the pniiil o! hifuicatinii. This hypothesis exjilains all 
the leading phcnnmena--.siich as the two branches, and the com¬ 
parative absence of stars on other ]'.rits of the heavens. Struve's 
researches led in the same dlicction. If the M. \V. were viewed 
from a ‘ardi'taiicc in the line ihioiigh ils centleperpendicular to 
it.s pl.anc, it would no douht ]>icM-iit an appeaiance like some of 
oiii incsolvalile lubiihi'. These nebula: m.ay tlieii be great 
clnstcis of stats simil.ir to our M. W., but at such an incon¬ 
ceivably great distance, that as a itilc tliey are only visible as 
taint hiwv biiiiino..iiieswitli the stioiigcst telescopic power at our 
disposal. See McBtil.A. 

Mill ff'M i iig. miln, Gcr. allied to Gr. and 

1 a'. j'vVi/, ‘.a mil!,’ fro;ii wiVr;.’, ‘ to grind’), a term applied to 
0 ne . idiie foi gi aiding or pulveiisiigg any subst.iiue by means ot 
two iiideuted Ol groovcil surfaces, between which the sub.staiice is 
placed. 'I'ae cailicst kind of M. was that used for comniiiiut- 
iiig com, ami in its nrigiii.'d form it resembled a rude kind of 
mortar. A coni-iiiill of lias sort is .still found in use among 
Afiic.m and oiin r degraded lubes. In process of lime niill- 
unncs in the form of two ciiiular stones, jilaced one on the 
other, were .siibniltiled. The npiier stone rotates on a pivot on 
the under or nether stone, whicli is fixed; the ad)aient face, 
aie grooved i.idi.illy s\ah fuiiows, and in the centre of the upper 
stone there is an aperture loi the intioduclion of the gi.iin, 
which is thiown off as flour at the edges. For the belter dis¬ 
tribution of the grain between the stones, the grinding surface 
of the up[ier one is made slightly concave around the central 
aiM'rture. The upjier stone was originally moved hy hand, and 
altei wards by cal lie; water-power was employed by the Romans, 
while in modem flour-mills steam is used. Millstones are coiii- 
po.sed of liartl silicious vesicular rock, obtained in unrivalled 
quality at La Ferlii-sous-Jonairc, iii Fiaiire, and are formed 
of segments (Fr. wctt/ugc), cemented and bound round the 
circumference with iron bands. The common diameter of a 
millstone is 4 feel, and the thickness 12 inches, part of svhicli 
consists of concrete or jiladcr of T.siis, and buirslone chi)ss, 
by the use of which the necessary weight is secured and 
expense saved. The sharp cilges which crush the com are 
soon worn smooth, and the stones therefore lequirc frequent ic- 
dressing. Under the head Disintegrator a most iiselul and 
effective form of M. is desetibed. Disintegrating flour-mills on 
the same principle, but with more cages, usually eleven, of steel 
bats, are extensively employed. Three or four pairs of ordinary 
millstones arcl used to griiul the semolina jiroduced in one of 
these disintegrating flour-mills, which, however, perform a.s 
, much work as twenty-seven pairs of millstones would do; the 
saving of space theieby effected is therefore very great. 

There aie ma.ijr other forms of M. with a crushing and grind¬ 
ing action used in industrial pursuits—as, for example, jiaint- 
milLs, raortar-mills, ore-mills, &c. A revolving iron pan or 
trough, with two heavy vertical rollers at the extremities of an 


axle placed in it, is found very effective for grinding the ingre¬ 
dients of mortar. For working clay, a machine called a pu»-miU 
is employed. It consists of a cylinder with a central shaft fitted 
with knives which thoroughly incorporate the clay in its passage 
through the machine. Various other kinds of machinery are 1 
denominated mills, and the term M. is also generally applied to | 
places where raw iiiateiials are brought into a condition for use. ' 
Thus, there are saw-mills, powder-mills, oil-mills, mills for the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, wind-mill-s water-mills, &c. 
Milhrork is the name given to the combination of machinery for 
the tiaiismission of power in a manufacturing mill or factory. 
For practical dct.ails. see Sir W. Fairbairn, and Milhvork 

(2 parts, lamd. iSf)i-f)5); R. IJiiclian.iii. On Mdhvork and other 
(by Tredgolil and Rennie, 1841-42); T. llox, J'rac- 
ill at Treatise on Afill-i;etirin!; (iStiq). 

Lmo /tei^ardin,:^ Alth r.—A proi>rielor of :in iqipcr portion of a 
stream which diivcs a M. is not entitled to alter its course or 
to fliminish its volume to the injury of the M. Under 2.| and 
25 Vic. c. 97, to destroy the dam of any millpond sub)ctts the 
olfciider to penal servitude for a period not exceeding seven years, j 

Mill. James, was born at Northwatci Rridgc, near Montrose, 
in Forfaialiirc, 6th April 1773, ediicaled at th“ p.irish school 
and at Montrose Academy till the age of eighteen, and then sent 
by the help of the family of .Stuart ol Fetlcrcaini to the Uiiivcr it v 
of Kdinburgh, where he became the pupil of J’l.ivlalr and Diu.'ild 
Stew’arl, .and .iftcrwards p.issed through a complete course of 
Divinity. In 1798 he was btensed to pieach; but Ins pre.aeliing 
is sai<l by Sir David IJicw-lcr to have been s'cry b.ad. J lining | 
this time M. acted as tutor to Miss Stuart, aftei wards the mother i 
of James David Forlics, the iiatuialist, and in the family of | 
lluriiet of Flick (Aberdeen). Itcalcn by Sir D.rvid lirewsler’s I 
biollier in a caiididatiiie for the pan-li of Craig, M. aveut to 1 
l.ondon in 1S02, and began woik lor John Gifford of the Anti- I 
Jaiiibin A’crv'crc, and for the F.nevcii'peediii llntniinua. lie 1 
also became tiiitor of the Literaiv Jeiiriiai and of the St, ' 
yam (s's Chii’iiicie newspaper. In iKos lie m.anicd Ilaniet 
lliiriow, whose mother kept a private lunatic asylum .at ; 
llo.\ton. lly her he had nine cliiUbcii (the eldi St John Slu.irt!, , 
of whom four d.aughters survive. The next to years avere dc- ' 
Voted ni.ainly to the Jltslery of Ihitish India in 6 a-oK. The 
liistory, avliich still remain. the hc.st work of the kind both in 
accuiacy, cleaimsa, ami adiicrence to smiii l piiiiciple, ohlaineJ 
for him the post of Asnslant Kxamiin-rof India (hiiie*pondence i 
fiom tlie Court of Din-iioi^, avliich he held till l8_}2. licforc 1 
his a)ipomlniriit he hrii conlribii'cd to the siipjdement of the 
51I1 edition of the tn iSopiedm Unlannira his cl.is-ical articles 
on Government, F.dcciL'ioii, Colonies. I’lisoii Disci] ilinc, J tin.- j 
jirndeiice, l,aav of INatums, I.iberly ol the I’less, avliich are aUo ' 
jndid lied .sejiaiately. 'I'o 1S22 belongs his t '.lemdits of Totitii at 
Economy, a avork much nioie accurate than .Malihus ami more i 
popular 111 style than Ric.irdo. To 1S29 liclongs V'Ji, Anairsii ot 
the Thenomena of the tinman .’Itiiid, at hull in alKoluie cleai- 
iiess of .slalemcnt lescmbles Ilohhcs or taniihll.ic, but avliich 
avoids the greater fallacies of the exticnie sensalioiial school. 
Tlie caieful j'osthimious eililion of tin- in 1S69 hy his .son, 
I'rof. liain, and l)r. Fimllatcr is ptob.ibly the last Manual of 
I’sychology (fioni the menial .side; in k.iiglish. It pioceeds 
entirely on the principles of associalion as .allcclnig the individual, 
and does not .iliow foi the inherited experiences cf the race. M. 
sn])poilcd tlie llallot ami other refoinis in the caily mimhcrs ot 
the U’estminiter A'ri'ieio. At ihehou-c of 11011111.1111, to avhom 
M. oaved much hel]), he formed the school of J’ndosophical 
R.adicals (Gtote, Roebuck, linller, John .'sliiait Mill, &c.), 
aaho m.ay be said to Inive duelled the imjiTirtaiit legislation 
of this countiy for the la't fotly ye.ars. IIis latest work, i 
J'rasment on Alackintosh (1S35), is a criticism almost amusiig, 
in its glim energy of desliuction on Sir J.lines Mackin¬ 
tosh’s wordy and siqicrficial d>isi(itation on the History 0/ 
Ethical I'hitosophv. M. died at Kensington, 23d June 1836 
lie a..as a man of great cnerjjy of character and acuteness til 
niiml, .striving amid much discoiiragciiienl for a lofty intellectual 
ideal; hill he av.is haish and unlovahlc, even to his chihlrcn. — 
John StiiBrt M., eldest son of the ])reccding, was boin at 
l.ondon, 201h May 1S06. The story of his ligid education h.is 
been told in his Jiojtlmmons Autohioi}rapky, A journey to 
France, wheie he saw J. It. Say and lia'ed with Sir S.imncl 
ISeiitham, began his lifelong familial ity with things Ficitch, 
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which maybe distinctly traced in the lucidity, point, and balance 
of his style, especially in animated passages, lie spent thirty- 
fire years in the service of the East India Company, retiring in 
1858 when the territories were transferred to the Crown. All 
thi.s time, however^ his life was full of practical and .speculative 
interests. As a philosophical Radical he sui)ported the cause 
of Reform in the Westminster and London Revmus, announcing 
principles which were afterwards more fully stated in such 
works as Liberty Consideration! on Representative Gemern- 

went (1861), SubjeetioH 0/ IP'bmen (1869), and the more directly 
political portions of L’rineiples of roliticeU Economy (1848). He 
preached the doctrine of irnlividualism, or free development of 
-ocial units, ns a necessary condition of social welfare. In the 
Unsettled Questions of I'olitual Economy (1844), and the larger 
work just mentioned, he slates the doctrines of capital, wages, 
rent, profits, international values, currency, &c., in extremely 
jiopular and yet precise language; and he discusses the limits of 
government interference ami other political questions with ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of previous discussions and of the actual con¬ 
dition and experience of foreign states. His System of Logic 
(1843) is the most important treatise on that science written 
by any Englishman in modern times. His chief contributions 
to philosophy proper were Utilitarianism 11862), a re-.slatcment 
of Uentharu’s priiiLiples, with some modifications; and his 
trenchant Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Plulosophy 
(1865). As a disciple of the Experience or Association School, 
lie of course attacks the Haiiiillonian doctrines of the Uncon¬ 
ditioned, Erce Will, Cause and I’erception, but he also professes 
to have discovered glaring contradictions in the characteristic 
theory of Natural Realism. M.’s writings on general subjects 
have be?n collected in 3 vols. of Dissertations and Discussions 
(1859). M.'s aident political convictions led him to the House 
of Commons, where he sat for Westminster from 1S65 to l868. 
His name is associated with the Women’s Suffrage movement. 
He died at Avignon, 8lh M.iy 1873. M.'s influence on at least 
one generation of his fellow-countrymen was immense. Ills 
works are still studied by all classes. Democratic in politics, 
agnostic in religion, and oiiposed to intuitionalism in mental 
.science, he represents many of the currents of thought in the 
latter half of the iqlh c. The posthumous Autobiography (1873) 
and Essays on A'ature, The Utility of Religion and 'Iticism 
(1874), liave not altered the general effect of his writings. In 
1873 appeared an intciesting mcraoiial, consisting of twelve dis¬ 
tinct sketches of M. and his work, liy Kox Bourne, Herbert 
Spencer, J. E. Cairns, Henry Eawcett, and others. 

ICill'ais, John Xlvcrott, R.A., an English artist, was burn 
of an old jersey family at Southampton, Slh June 1829. He 
entered the Academy in T,ondon at the age of eleven, and his first 
important picture was ‘ Tizarro seiring the Inca of Peru,’ exhibited 
at the Academy in 1846. 'J’his was followed by ‘ The Widow’s 
Mite,’a colossal cartoon (1847), and ‘The Tribe of Benjamin 
Seizing the-Women of Shiloh’ (184S). In 1849, together with 
W. Holman Hunt and D. G. Rossetti, b renounced tlie teaching 
of the Academy and the traditions of ‘ .ne antique,’ and became 
one of the founders of the so-called ‘ I’le-Raphaelite School,’ 
which subseciuently received the enthusiastic support of Mr. 
Ruskin, ex)ircsscd in letters to the 'limes (1852), in a pamphlet 
on J’re-Rafhaelitism, and in his Ix.:ures on Architeiture and 
(1853). The chief woiks pu.duced by M. under this 
new influence were ‘Isabella’ (1849;, ‘Ferdinand cured by 
Ariel’ (1850), ‘ Marmna in the Moated Grange’ and the 
‘Woodman’s Daughter’ (1851), ‘The Huguenot’ and ‘Ophelia’ 
(1852). lie became Associate in 1853, and R.A. in 1863. 
Among his latep works are ‘The Older of Release’ (1853), 
‘The Rescue’(1855), ‘A Dream of the Past’ (1S57), ‘The 
Black Brunswieker’ (1861), ‘Joan Dare’ (1S65), ‘A Souvenir 
of Velasquez’ (186S), ‘The Knight-Errant’ (1870), ‘Moses’ 
(1S71),‘New-I.aid Eggs’ {1873), ‘A Day Dream’ (1874!, ‘The 
Sound of Many Waters' (1877). Several of these pictures, 
especially ‘Isabella’ and ‘The Huguenot,’ are widely known 
through engravings. They arc all more or less characterised 
by vivid realism, a masterly breadth, combined with affection¬ 
ate minuteness, a classic simplicity of design, and pure radiant 
colouring. 

Kill'au, or BEil'hau, a town of France, department of Avey- 
ron, on the Tam, 40 miles S.E. of Rodez, has large tanneries 
and manufactures of gloves, silk, and draperies, and carries on 
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a trade in wood, wool, and ‘Roquefort cheeses.' It was a 
stronghold of the Calvinists in the 16th c., but-was dismantled 
by Louis XIII. (1629), and suffered greatly from the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Pop. (1872) 13,804. 

ICill'boardB are strong and flexible lioards, made like brown 
wrapping-paper from old tarred rope and coal sacks. They take 
their name from the fact that in the finishing process they are ! 
‘ milled ’ under heavy rollers, to impart solidity and a smooth 
auiface. ’I'hey are made of various thicknesses and sizes for use i 
by trunkm.akers, vellum binders, and bookbinders. | 

BEilleim'iuiii (Lat. ‘ the space of a thousand years ’), is the | 
name applied, owing to the duration generally assigned to it, to the 
Messianic kingdom of heaven or of God, which the first Christians 
expected to be estalilished upon the earth by Christ at his second 
advent, and which has been looked for by many Christians down 
to the present time. 'Phe ideas regarding it were borrowed from 
the Jews. It was a prevailing bcliel auioiig the latter before and at 
the time of the coming of Christ that the Messiah would establish a 
gloiious and universal kingdom at Jerusalem, all nations being 
either reduced to subjection or destroyed, the Jews gathered from 
the ends of the earth, and the 'I'emplc restored. As to the dura¬ 
tion of this kingdom, the prevalent belief was that it was to be 
eternal iff. John xii. 34); but other opinions were that it would 
last 40, 70, 400 (2 Esd. vii. 28), 1000, and several thousand 
years. 'I'he authority adduced lor the 1000 years was Is. Ixiii. 4, 
interpreted by l*s. xc. 4 (cf. 2 Pet. iii. 8). The narrative of the 
creation of the world (Gen. i.) was also regarded as a type of its I 
ilestinies, and liciice it was concluded that as God had ciealed I 
the world in six days and then rested on the seventh, so the world 
would be completed in Gooo years (according to Ps. xc. 4, as ' 
above), and the .seventh thousand would be a time of rest and 
Messianic bliss. Again, at the coming of the Messiah, there was 
to be a resurrection of the dead (Dan. xii. 2), and in the later 
Jewish theology the resurrection .spoken of by Daniel became 
twofold : (1) of the jiioiis at the appearing of the Messiah, to take 
part W'ith him in his kingdom ; (2) a general resurrection at the 
last day, for universal judgment. 

The early L'hrisiians, finding thetiiselve.s in circumsianccs of 
trial and adveisity, Biinilai to those of the Jews, and doubtless 
.also, in the ease of the Jewish Chiislians, fioni Jewish training 
aiul traditions, ad-qited theii iiojies for the futuie, and looked for¬ 
ward to the tune when the true Israel of God would come tiimii- 
phant cut of their conflicts, and attain to the dominion of the 
world. 'I'his was to take place at the second coming of Christ, 
which ill many pa.ssages of the New Testament is repiesetited as 
near at hand (cj, Alatt. x. 23, xvi. 27, 28, xxiv., xxv.; Mark xiii. ; 
I-uke xxi. ; Rom. xiii. Il, 12; l Cor. vii. 29, xv. Jl, 52; 1 Thess. 
iv. 13-18 ; Hcb. x. 25, 37 ; 1 Peter iv. 7; 2 Peter hi. 8-14 ; Rev. 
i. 3, 7, iii. II, &c.). Asa natural consequence of intcrpicting 
such passages literally, M illenarianism (Gr. Chiliasm, from thihoi, 
1000) liccanie the general belief of the lime, except among the 
Gnostics. At the same lime there aie hints in the New Testa¬ 
ment itself of an uneasiness respecting the taidy fulfilment of 
the Messianic ho]>e, and a suspicion that the time appointed for 
the advent hud passeil, in the iiuiueious exhortations to patience 
in wailing for il {cf. 1 Thess. i. 10; 2 'i'hess. iii. 5 ; James v. 

7, 8). As lime passed on these suspicions seem to have ripened 
into open unbelief {cf. 2 Peter 111. 4 ; Jude 17-21). To meet this 
difficulty the lime of Christ's advent was put back from time to 
time, e.g., in the E))istle of Baimabas it is put at the Jeuish 
peiiod—the end of Oooo years of the world's age. But the 
opposition to the belief now assumed a new form. The idea 
spread from the Alexandrian divines that the jiassagcs in the 
Bible which seemed to teach the doctrine of a M. w’ore to lie 
interpreted spiritually or allegorically. The first to put forth 
this idea were Caius at Rome and Origen at Alexandria. 
Origen’s teaching wa-s more effectually followed up by his pupil 
Dionysius, bisho]) of Alexandria (248-265), and Millcnarianism 
being faither brought into disrepute as part of the creed of the 
Montanists (q. v.), the doctrine ceased to be part of the orthodox 
faith of the Church. 

The distinctive feature of Millenarianism has always been the 
twofold resurrection, so that a modem term for the doctrine is" 
the Rs’e-millennial theory of the Advent of Christ. l. At the 
coming of Christ, which is to be personal and glorious, the 
martyrs, or all who sleep in Jesus, sliall be raised from the dead, 
in order to participate with the saints alive at the time, who are 
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to be ‘changed’ (i Cor. xv. Si, $ 2 ; i Thess. iv. 13-17), in the 
kingdom he is to establish at Jerusalem. This is the First Resur¬ 
rection of Rev. xx. 6. 2. The Jews are to he converted, restored 
to their own land, invested with spccijil honours and preroga¬ 
tives, and made the instruments of the conversion of the world. 
3. This kingdom is to be one of gre.at splendour, prosperity, and 
blessedness, and is to last a thousand years. 4. At the end of 
the M. the second or general resurreetton of the dead and the 
end of the world are to take place. What has been the ortho¬ 
dox doctrine of the Church since the 3<I c. is ‘that the con¬ 
version of the \v<irl< 1 , the restoration of the Jews, and the 
destruction of Antichrist are to precede the second coming of 
Christ, which event will be atiendcd by the general resurrection 
of the dead, the linal judgnient, the end of the world, and the 
consummation of the Church.' See Hodge’s Syst. Theol. (Edinb. 
1873), Cjicseler’.s d. Kirch^uyesch. (ling, trans. 1855), 
Brown’s Christ's Second Cominy (1S53), Seiss’s The Last Tsmes 
and the Great Consummation (I-ond. lb 06 ). 

MiU’epede (T.nt. ‘having a thousand feet’), a name given 
to aimnals belonging to the chass Alyriapoda. They form the 
various genera of aitliropodoiis represcnialives of the division 
Chilogssatha, in which a great number of legs exist; each seg¬ 
ment, c.sccpt the anterior ones, being forincil of two united 
Segments, and thus the M. appears to have two pairs of limbs. 
The antcniiai consist of 6 or 7 joints. Two paiis of mandibles 
are develoiicd. The generative organs open anteriorly. The 
Common M. (/ulus tersestn's) is found among damji moss, and 
in like situations. It is sometimes named the ‘Ilaiiy Worm,’ 
and coils it-clf into a spiral form when irritated. Other geneia 
often ii.iined Millepedes aie I'olydcsmus and Glomeris. 

Mill'er, Hugh, son of a seaman, w.as bom at Cromarty in 
Scotland, October 10, 1S02; beranie an orphan in his fifth year, 
was cduc..tcd at the grammar-st hool of his native ]<lace, and left 
it to work as a stone-mason. The publication of i'oems writt-'u 
in the ] eimre Hours oj a journeyman A/ason (1829) secured lor 
him the clerkship m a local bank, which g.ive him leisure to 
develoi • mole freely his aidenl jiasi ion for geological jnirsuits and 
reading m h'ngl; a litciuture. C mtributions to the Inverness 
Courier, and A>cenes and I^ycnds oj ttie !\’o)th of Scotland (1S35), 
were the fust Ituils of this lei.ure. Meanwhile M. was being 
deeply slirreil by the great ecclesiastical controversy llien begin¬ 
ning to rage over Scotland. Ills Iettcr to Lord Uronsj/iam on 
the ‘Auchterarder Case’hurlicd him into the .arena of public 
gladiators, and in 18.(0 he was summoned to Edinburgh to con¬ 
duct the If'itnest, the oigaii of the Nun-Intnision party. In its 
columns afipeaied The Old Red Sandstone, a series of geological 
articles winch set forth the results of original and valuable re¬ 
search in pieturesgiie and pellucid English. M. was the first of 
the physicists who, without diminiilion of their scientific merits, 
have sought to rival litterateurs in the giaccs of l.injjuage. Lyell, 
Murchison, and Buckland quickly recognised the advent of a 
fresh and powerful mind. Huiing the stiuggle ending In •he 
Disruption of the f'huich of Scotland in 1843, M. gave up all the 
stiength and energy of his rugged .soul to the service of the sec¬ 
tion that afterwards formed the E'lce Chuich, and the nobler 
exercise of his genius was foi a while suspended. Vet Ins First 
Impressions of Mny/and and its 1 copte (1847), and his Foot prints 
of the Creator (\%^cf), called forth by the Vestiyes of Creation, 
proved that the vigour and beauty of his diction had suffered no 
abatement, while his jiatienl pursuit of geological science w.is 
shown in the Testimony of the Rocks (1857), Cmhe of the Jietsy 
(1858), and the Sketih Hook of Popular Geology, edited by Mis. 
MillerJfiSfig). But overwhelmed by the quantity of work which 
pressed upon him through the calls of journalism, literature, 
and science, on the 23d December 1S56, in a lit of insanity, he 
shot himself at I’ortobello. M. w.as a m.an of great power, of 
noble, serious, and intense character, with a truly .Scottish per¬ 
severance and a vast cajiacity for work. Considering his mcagie 
outfit of culture, and the nairow range of his early associations, 
his achievements and his accomplishments are incontestable evi¬ 
dence of the native richness of his mind. He has left an indelible 
inark in the history of geology, and will long be affectionately 
remembered by all classes of his countrymen. See My Sehools 
and Schoolmasters for a record of his earlier career; also P. 
Bayne’s Life of Hugh Miller (2 vols. bond. 1871). 

Miller’0 Thumb. See Bullhead. 


SEiU'et is the name of numerous grasses of v.iiicd habit, 
of wide geographical range, and of great value in an economic 
point of view, forming indeed in many countries the staple 
food crops of the people. The genera Panicum, Setaria, and 
Sorghum furnish the chief supply. Of the first, F. miliaceum 1 
is largely cultivated in India, producing ovate, smooth, shin- i 
ing, various-coloured seeds, about an eighth of an inch in *1 
lengtli. Besides furnishing a palatable and nutritious table food, ! 
it is one of the best of all grasses grown for poultry use. In | 
the common kind the grain is yellow; in other varieties j 
white, gray, or black. frumentaceum and F, miliare are 
also fieouently cultivated in India, yielding a seed largely 
used for food both by men and cattle. F, speclabile is grown in 
Brazil. Of Setaria, the seed of S. Italica is largely used in Italy 
in the preparation of a kind of flour wliich is made into bread, or, 
when finely pulverised, into pastry, and a light food for invalids. 

In India it is cultivated on light dry soils, yielding two crops in 
the course of the season. Under the name of German M. a 
variety of the above (Germaniia) Ls grown in Moravia, S. Hun¬ 
gary, and Lombardy. It is known as ‘Mohar’ by the Germans, 
and the seeds are used for making bread, as well as for boiling 
111 SOU]) and in muk, and they arc also used for feeding domestic I 
animals. In the genus Sorghum, the most important is i'. vul- j 
gate, some of its varieties growing to a licirdit of 7 feet. The ; 
seeds are large, neaily oval, and very variable in colour in the ' 
different varieties, some being white, others yellow, and others | 
again reddish or black. In one or other of these forms the I 
siMieies is largely cultivated in Italy, Spam, anil other parts of I 
.•southern Luroiie; 111 E.gypt, Asia Minor, Aiabia, and India 
(where it is called ‘Dhiirra’); and in \V. and Central Africa. 

S. sacrhai,itnm is generally known under the name of .sugar M. 

In Ameiica a good deal of allention has been p.iid to this plant, 
and to the iiianufacture of .sug.ar from its stalks. Under the j 
name of ‘Gcro,’ the round grains of Tenu Utana spicata are in 
daily household use by the natives on the riveis Niger and 
Gambia. This M. is eaten raw, or cooked in a variety of ways, 
and IS further used for makin.q several kinds of beverages. 

Mill'rind, HilTrine, or Per de Mouline, in Heraldry, is 
the non fixed to the centre of a millstone. It is a species of j 
noss mohne, and has its cxiicmities in the form of a \V. 1 

Mil'man. Henry Hart, D.D., son of .Sir Francis M., jihy- 
.sician to George HI., w.is b 1111 at Loudon, Febniary 10, 1791. 
Ediieatcd at Eton, he ju.needed to Biareiiose College, Oxford, I 
of which, alter taking the degrees of B.A. and M.A., he became 
Fellow. In l8t2 he obt.ained the Newdig.atc poetry prize ; and 
three years after he prodr.ccil Fazio, a tragedy, put 011 the stage 
at Covent Garden. In lS'7 he was njipointcd vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Reading. In iSiS he published Samor, Lord of the llright City, 
ill 1S20 The Fall of jerusalem (peihj|)s his best poem) ; in 1S2I 
he was elected I’rofcssor of Poetry at Oxfoid, and published J he 
Martyr of Antioch, Helshazznr, Anne ftoleyn, in 1S27 a scries 
of Bainptoii I.ectures, in 1S29 Htstorv ot the jcttii (3 vols. 
new ed. 1863), in 1S40 History of Christianity, from the Firth 
oj Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Loman Fmfire 
(3 vol.s.), together with a collected edition ol his J'o that U'orks. 

In 1849 he was made dean of St. I'.iurs, and in 1S54 appeared 
\he History of 1 atm Christianity, in, hiding that of the Popes to 
the Pontifnate of A'iiholas V. (3 vols}. The last ol these is M.’s 
iiiaslcrjiiece, and has given him a distinguished place among 
historians. It is written with amjile knowledge, philosophic 
acumen, and spiritual insight. The poet and the priest aie finely 
lilcnded in the work. To the fust we owe, e.g., the picture of 
I'.ngland in the days of Piers the Plowin.in ; to the second, the 
jiicture of St. Francis of Assisi. M. lacks the tpajestic genius 
and the rich rcsouices of Gibbon (whom he h.is edited), but he 
li.is the nobler merits 01 Christian faith and human sympathy. 

He died 24th Sejitember 1S6S. Wys, History of .'it Paul’s, and 
Savonarola, Lrasmus, and other Essays, were published posthu¬ 
mously. 

Milne-Edwards, Honri, a di.stingr.ished French naturalist, 
the soli of an Englishman, w'as bom at Bruges in 1800, and 
studied medicine in Belgium and I’, lis, taking the degree of 
M.U. in 1823. lie jiublished his Manuel de Matilre Medicate in 
1S25, Manuel d'Anatomie Chirmgicale \n 1S26, Recherchespour 
semiri I'Histoire Aaturelle (1832-34), aiid'his great work. His- 
toile A’aturel/e des Crustaees (2 yo\s. 1834-41). He was elected 
Member of the Academy of Sciences in 1838, Professor of En- 
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tomoloi^ at the Jarclin des Plantes in 1841, Professor of Zoology 
in the Faculty of Sciences in 1844, and subsequently President of 
tha Faeulty. Ifis Elements de Zothgie appeared in 1834-37 (zd 
edition in 4 voli, with 600 engravings, 1840-43). In 1841 he 
issued a Cours EUmmtaire de Zoologie, and a work on the com¬ 
pound Ascidian Mollusca, beautifully illustrated, and full of fresh 
and interesting discovery. 1 Iis Lefons sur la Physiologic et FA na- 
tomie comJktrA de FHomme et des Animaux, appeared in 1857. 
He received the honorary degree of M.D. from the University 
of Leyden in 1875. 

Uil'ner, Joseph, born near Leeds, January 2, 1744, gradu¬ 
ated at C.iinbridge in 1766, became soon after headmaster of 
Hull Urainmar School, where he died 15th November 1797. 
In 1794 he published three volumes of a History of the Church of 
Christ, once popular, but very narrow-minded, and now almost 
forgotten, A fourth volume, added by his biolher Isaac M. 
(bom January l, 1751, died April l, 1820), llcan of Carlisle, 
brought the work down to the Kcfurinalion. 

Milnes, Uonckton. .See IIotJuiiTuN. 

ItCilon, of Croton in Magna Cratcia, a famous athlete of the 
6th c. B.C., who was sis times victor in wrestling at the Olympic 
and the Pythian games. Many stories were told of his extra¬ 
ordinary powers, as that he carrieil a four-year-old heifer on his 
shoulders thiough the stadium at Olymjiia, and afterwards ate 
it all in one day. He had half succeeded in rending the trunk 
of a great tree with his hands, when the wood closed on them, 
and held him fast till he was devoured by wolves. 

Milosch' Obren'ovitch, Prince of .Servia, was born in 1784 
in the village of Hobriiija, in the .Servian circle of U.schica. lie 
was the son of a day-labourer, and along with his half-brother 
Milan joined Czeniy Georg (see Czkrny) in his struggle with the 
Turks. Milan died in 1810, but M. soon came to the front as 
one of the bravest and most successful warriors of the Servians. 
In 1813 his splendid defence of the village of Uawanj threw into 
the shade even the achievements of Czerny Georg himself. t)u 
the great uprising of the Servians, on the Palm Sunday of 1815, 
he placed himself at their head, and alter long and chequered 
fighting finally secured the freedom of his countiy. At the 
peace of 1816 he was recognised by the Siiitaii as Woiwode of 
Servia, and in 1817 he was chosen by the nobles and clergy 
hereditary Prince of .Servia. He ruled not without skill but 
very despotically till 1.839, when he was compelled to resign his 
authority and was banished. He w.as succeeded by his son, 
milau M. O., who died twelve days after he had assumed the 
^vernmeiit, and in turn was succeeded by M.’s second sou 
michael (born l6ih .Septeinher 1S23), who in 1842 was forceil 
to make way for Kara'lgordgevileh, son of Czerny Georg. On 
the fall of the latter in 1858, the Servian Skuptscliiiia recalled 
the grey-haired exile M., who dictl 2f>th September i860. 

DEilreis' (a thousand rets), the stan ’ ird coin of Portugal. Its 
average exchange value is 4s. 4jd., o about 4J M. to £i ster¬ 
ling. The IJra/iliaii M. is valued at 2s. 3d. 

Uilti'adea, a ‘ tyrant ’ of the CliersonnesHs, of Athenian de¬ 
scent, who having incurred the enmity of Darius by his conquest 
of Lemnos and linbios (.(04 ii.i'.), r< paired to Athens, and on the 
second I’eisian invasion oi Greece t4<io) was chosen one of the 
ten generals of the Athenian and Plalse.an forces. To his fore¬ 
sight and valour the great victory of Marathon (q. v.) w as wholly 
due—hence llyron call, him ‘ freedom’s best and bravest friend 
yet having failed in an attack with seventy ships on the island of 
Paros, he wj i iin)icached by Xanthippus on his return to 
Atheii.s, and thrown into prison, where he shortly after died. 

Dlil'ton, John, was born in bread Stiect. 1 .ondon.q'di Decem¬ 
ber itioS. His l.itlier was a .scrivener, of I’uiiUn leanings yet 
liberal tastes, and especi.rlly skilled in music. M.’s first teacher 
was Thomas Young, a .Scotchman and a Puritan, from whose 
care he |iasse<l to St. Paul’s School Here his habits of 
Study were foimed. Aubrey states that he commonly sat till 
pasi iiiidn ghi, and mentions a turn for composing verses even 
then noticeable. Of tliev: verses two specimens remain in 
the English Parajihrases of Psalms cxiv. and cxxxvi., rendered 
when he was tifteen. He entered as a pensioner at Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 12th February 1625, being committed to the 
charge of a Mr. Chappell, afterwards bishop of Cork and Ross. 
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With this tutor he had differences which led him to retire from 
the university during part of his third year of residence; but he 
returned, and under the guidance of the Rev. Nathaniel Tovey 
completed his coarse, taking the degree of U. A. in January 1629, 
and that of M.A. in July 1632, He left the University with high 
reputation as a schoiar, but nicknamed ‘ the Lady,’ os he himst’f 
confesses with a candour not unmingled with pride, because of 
his delicate appearance and reserved manners. The following 
of his extant writings are what, according to Masson, by this 
time lay in MS.; In l^itin—the first four of the Familiar 
Efistles, and .seven college themes afterwards published with 
these as Prolusiones gtuedam Oratorite ; the first seven pieces in 
the Elegiarum Liber; and the first six in Sylvarum Liber. In 
English— On the Death of a Fair Infant Dying of a Cough, 
1626; part of a Vaiation Exercise at College, 1628 ; the Hymn 
on the Nativity, 1629; On the Passion, 1630 ; On Time, 1630; 
On the Cireumetsion, 1630 ; At a Solemn Rlusiik, 1630; Song 
on May Morning, 1630; On Shaksfeare, 1630; On the Univer¬ 
sity-Carrier; Another on the same ; An Epitaph on the Mar¬ 
chioness of Winchester, 1631 ; Sonnet on his twenty-third birth- 
day, 1631. The deep-toned verses on Shak.speare, written in 
his twenty-fourth year, were prefixed anonymously to the second 
folio of Sliakspcare—how proud a homage silently rendered by 
genius to kindled genius! 

For five years after leaving Cambridge M. resided with his 
father at Horton, giving u|i thoughts once entertained of the 
Church, and applying himself to the study of modern 
literature, besides mathematics and music. Characteristically 
he chose the most solciiin instruments to jday upon, the organ 
and the bass viol. With the spii it of classical aiitiriiiily his mind 
w.as richly imbued; its air was native to him : and his meditations 
moved to the statidy .step of its sages. A long list of juojected 
dramas and other poems was written at this time, and still 
exists. What he did accoinpli.sh during these five years placed 
him high in the first rank of the world’s poets. We have: 
three of the Familiar Epistles ; the Sonnet to the Nightingale ; 

L'Allegro, and 11 Penseroso, —tlie one musical with the sound of 
ruial joys, breathing the breath of summer, every word a drop of 
honey,—the other gentle and serious, with the nightingale’s song 
to the wandering moon, the .sullen clang of the curfew, and the 
winds rocking the trees; Arcades, part of an entertainment before I 
the Countess of Derby at Harefield, 1033 ; Comus, presented at | 
Ludlow Castle before Lord bridgewater in 1634,—the most i 
e\q iisite dramatic poem the imagination of man ever conceived; I 
Lyudas, 1637, an elegy on the de.ath of a College companion, 
Edward King, containing passages of the tendercst pathos, here 
and there disclosing already the author’s hostility to llie spirit of 
the times. 

On the death of his mother in 1637 M. went abroad, tra¬ 
velled for fifteen months in France .and Italy, and returned by 
Geneva,—somewhat hurriedly bec.ause of the civil disturbances 
in England. He did not again take iqi residence with his 
father, but opened a school in London, first in ,St. bride’.s Church¬ 
yard, afterwards in Aldersgate .Street. The en.suing period of 
his life connects itself intimately with his country’s struggles 
for freedom. He began soldiering with a sturdy attack on 
prelacy, eiilitled Of Reformation, touching Church Discipline m 
England, backed by other tw'o pamphlets, OJ Prelatual Epis¬ 
copacy, and The Reason of Church Coveinment urged against 
Prelacy. A knot of M.’s associates, under the name of Smec- 
tymmius (formed by their initials), took up the cudgels j they 
were attacked by Bishop Hall; M. thereupon wound up the con¬ 
troversy for the time with Animadversions upon the Remon- 
stranfs Defence, and finally with an Apology against a Pamphlet 
called ‘ A Modest Confutation of the Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant against Smectymnuus.' In 1643 he married Mary, 
d,aughter of a Royalist called I’owell in Oxfordshire; but the igno¬ 
rant country girl quickly tired of a student for her husband, and 
ran home to her father’s house, whence no entreaties could for a 
time recall her. At once making bis jirivalc misfortune a matter 
of general principle, perhaps somewhat satisfied to have oppor¬ 
tunity lor broaching his matured though startling views, he printed 
four tracts on divorce: The Doctrine dnd Discipline of DivorsA 
restored to the good of both sexes from the bondage of Canon Law 
(1644); Fhe fudgment of Martin Bucer touching Divorce (trans¬ 
lated extracts— 1644); I'etrachordon, or Expositions upm the 
jour chief places in Scripture whuh treat of Marriage or Nullities 
in Marriage (1645); Colasterion, a R^ly to a Natneksi 
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Answer agamtt the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce (1645).' 
In theae he advocated moral incompatibility as ground for 
divorce. However, towards the close of 1645 his wife made 
pMce with him. In 1644 he likewise wrote On Education, and 
his tnimpet-toned Areo^gitica, or Speech for the Liberty of Un¬ 
licensed Ihrinting. In 1649 he defended the regicide of Charles 
I, in The Tetiure of Kings and Magistrates, one of the ablest 
arguments ever penned in favour of the jus populi; upon the 
appearance of which and another tract— Observations on Artules 
0} Eeace between the Earl of Ormond and the Irish Rebels —he 
was appointed foreign secretary to the Council, lie then re¬ 
moved to an oflirial residence in Scotland Yaid. There exist 
forty of his official I.atin letters of this pciiod. Ikon Rasi- 
like M. bitterly answered willi Jkonoklastes (1649); and he 
sileneed the Defensio Regia pro Caroio I'l uno ad Carolum Se- 
rundum of Salinasius with the crushing J'ro Eopulo Angluano 
Defensio (1651). In 1653 he became totally blind with giitta 
screna; and about the same time his wife died. Still he con¬ 
tinued his duties as secretary under Cromwell, his dictated 
letters of this period numbering about eighty. In an.swer to 
strictures on his former Defence he produced Defensio Secunda 
pro PopuloAngliiano (1654), followed by Anthortspro se Jkfen- 
sio contra Alexandrum Morum, Ecclesiasten (1O55), and Authoris 
ad Alexandri Mori Supplementum Responsio (i<' 55 ). The stiic- 
I tures wcie supiiosed to come from Alexander More, but 1 ‘icrre 
: Dumoulins really penned them. M.'s replies cannot be cleared 
from the ch.arge of sruirihty, but their effect was prodi- 
! gious; they weie translated into many languagi s, and became 
] the talk of Europe. M. was mairied again in 1656 to Cathe- 
] rine, daughter of Cajitain Woodcock of Hackney ; but in 
' less than a year she died in ehildbiith. His writings of this 
i period close with letters written for Richard Ciomwell and the 
Pailiameiit, and a few more tracts,— A Treatise of Civil Power 
in E'clcsiaslical Causes, Considerations tout king the likeliest 
means to remos'e llitelingsout of the Cltunh (dislinclly enunciat¬ 
ing the Voluntary pi inciple), A Letter to a Friend coiueming the 
Ruptures of the Commonwealth, The Ready and Easy ll'ay to 
establish a Flee Commonwealth, The Present Means and Uriej 
Deluration of a Ftee Commonwealth, and Rrief A'otes upon a 
Late Leii'iou titled ‘ The Fear of Cod and the Ktngf Thus lor 
twenty ycais M. had iiroduced nothing but polemics: seldom 
, has a jien as mighty been so long devoted to strife; seldom 
have its tiiumphs at once been so imiiiediate and so permanent. 
Stern and even fierce in liis zeal for freedom, M., less a poet, 

: might have pioved a Cromwell. 

In May t66o Chailes took the throne. M. icmained in con- 
\ cealment till the jiassing of the Oblivion Act; and the cal’.s- 
; paw pailiament publicly burned Ins Defence and Jkonoklastes — 

' the only lioiniiir these works had not yet attained. After his 
! relea.se he resided in Aililleiy \\ alk, and the unnatural comluct 
of his daughter induced him to marry Elizabeth,'daughter ol Mi. 
Minshull of Cheshire (Keliruary 1664). About the same time 
he published, or left in jirint, a school luirner entitled Aitidenee 
I Comment’t Grammar, The History of Britain (much of it written 
long before), Artis Logtcir PIcnior histitutio. Of 'Irtie Religion, 

' Epistolarum FamUiarum Liber Unus, A Brief History of Most ama 
' and of other less knmvn Countries lying F.astward of Russia, 

1 Literce Senatus Anglicam, yohannis hliltouis Augli de Doetrina 
' Christiana ex Sacris duntaxal I.ibris petita Oisjiiisitipiiiim Libri 
Duo. To tliesc vve have to add I’aiadisr fast (1667), 1 ‘aradise 
Regained and Samson Agonistes (1671). Paiadiselast was 
sold on Ihezytli of April 16O7, to .Simmons the bookseller for fc,, 
and a contingent payment of two other equal sums on the sale of 
2600 copies—j^l5 in all, no doubt an extraordinary pi ice for 
an epic then. At the end of two years 13CXJ copies had been 
sold. It cannot thercfoie be supposed that the inlelligencc of 
the age failed to appreciate what will stand for evei as its monu¬ 
ment, ‘ the noblest work,’ says Voltaiie, surely no ]iartial judge, 

‘ which human imagination has ever attempted.’ Of Paradise 
Regained (the plan of which was suggested to M. by his secre¬ 
tary, Ellwood the quakcr), and Samson Agonistes it may truly be 
affirmed that, were there no Paradise Lost, they would stand 
unrivalled in modern literature for wealth of fancy and depth of 
•inspiration. 

Old, blind, gouty, M. was now ‘ much more admired abroad 
than at home.’ His habitual gravity and aiisteiity had become 
Wltemess; he held himself aloof from the piofligatc rabble 
around him : even by the learned was ‘ viiitcd mucli moie 


than he did desire.* It is not, perhaps, singular that he attended 
no church, bat it is certainly^ strange that so devout a spirit 
observed no private worship in his house. The apology of John¬ 
son that M.’s life was a perpetual act of worship is at once mag¬ 
nanimous and tnie. M. died November 8, 1674, and was buried 
in St. Giles’ Church, Cripplcgate. To make the list of his 
works complete, it should he mentioned that he edited two 
MSS. of Raleigh— The Cabinet Council (1658), and Aphorisms 
of State (ififii). His ticatise De Doetrina Christiana was dis¬ 
covered in the State Taper Office in 1823, and edited by 
liishop Sumner two years later. A Commonplace Book and 
a I.atin Essay and Latin Ferses, presumed (on almost con¬ 
clusive pioofs) to be by M. were edited for the Camden 
Society from M.SS. in the possession of Sir F. U. Graham, 
Bart., by Alfred J. Ilorwood (1876). Thcic have been more 
than 150 editions of M. published. Concordances to his works 
have been prepaicd by I’eiidcrgrast (Madras, 1857-59) and 
Clevckiiid (l/oiid. 1S67). See Masson's Idfe of M. (Mac- 
niillaii, vols. i. li. iii. 185.8,-71,-73, vols. iv. and v. in the press, 
1877), his accurate edition of M.’s Roelical Woiks (1874!, 
and the highly inleic-stiiig and tlioroiiglily German work— M, 
und seine Zrit, by Stern (Ecipzig, 1.877, vols. i. and IL—to be 
completed). Taradise Lost is published in facsimile of the 
original edition by Elliot Stock (1877). 

Milwan'kee, the chief commerci.al city of Wisconsin, U.S., 
and a port of enliy on the W. shore of I.ake Michigan, 83 miles 
N. of Cliicago by rail. It lies at the iiioutli of the river M., 
which IS navigable 3 miles u|) for the largest lake ve.ssels, and 
flows into M. Bay, a beautiful and sheltered inlet, hf, is one 
of the largest primary iilieal markcls 111 the world, and the 
ccntie of 12 railways. In 1.875, 31 " vessels of 64,933 tons wcie 
ci'rolled at this port, and the elevators have .a capacity of 
3,800,000 bushels. In 1S74 the direct cxpnits to foreign coun¬ 
tries of flour, giain, and piovisions, aninuiilod to 32,165,163. 
The total qii.iutily of uhc.at ilespnlclied was 22,255,380 bushels ; 
of corn, 556,563 ; of oats, 726,035 ; of barley, 464.837 ; of rye, 
79,870, of Hour, 2,217,579 barieis ; of wool 3,105,125 lbs.; ol 
tobacco, 6, loo,4lolbs.; of but ter, 4,102,836; of cheese, 2,631,175; 
of hojis, 10,780 lules : and of iron, 6980 tons. M. lias 18 iron 
works, employing 22S0 men, 10 l.arge flour mills, 15 lanneiies, 
extensive breweries, &c. Another gicat induslry is pork-packing, 
the live and dressed liogsiiacked in iKyj-ys numbering 248,197. 
The city, which was a mere village nf the rottawattoiiiie when 
visited by the fust white settler in 1S25, is now one of the most 
prosperous and elegant in the N.W. Jt has 28 newspapers, 10 
Ilf which .ate ilailies. I’l.n. in 1S40, 1750; in 1850, 20,000; in 
1S60, 45,286; in 187'., 71.499, and in 1875 ttilate census), 
' 0 °i 77 S, and in iSSo. 115.57.S 

Mime (Gr. mimo. ), a foim of diama common lo the Greeks 
and Romans, consisting ol comic rcJ)re.^t•nlalinns of life, often in 
extcm|iore dialogue. The Greek M. appeals first in Magna 
Gr.ecia and Sicily, where it received its highest ddscloiimenl 
from Sophron of Syracuse about 420 11. c. 'I’he Roman Mnnus 
was of native growth, and, thoiigli consisting chielly of mimic 
acting and low bnfroonery. was more in favoin than the legular 
diamo. In the hater peiiod of the lepiiblic Mimes svere intro¬ 
duced into the theatres, where they delighted Sulla and Julius 
C.a.'i>.ir. Deems Label ills and rublius .Syriis weie then their most 
popular witters. 

Mim'icry, Ihe n.amc apidied lo that condition xvhereby certain 
animals 01 plants exhibit a marvellous resemblance in form or 
colour to otliei animals or plants, or to inorganic substance.s 
As is well known, many aiiitnnK l/.g, floiindeis, p.artridgcs, 
woodcocks) closely approximate in colour to ihflr surroundings. 
But we fintl more typical examples of M. in such cases as the 
Leaf Insects ((]. v.), or stick insects (Phaimidct), where the 
wings and bodies respectively exhibit the closest M. of leaves 
and dried twigs. Ceitain inodorous biitierflies of S. America 
so closely resemble their sliong-snielling neighbours of a widely 
different kind, that the most eareful examination is reqiiiicd for 
the detection and sepaialion of the two forms. Among plants 
many curious exanqiles of M. occur. The Euphorbias of Africa 
and the Cactacca: ol S. America—two groups widely separated 
fiom each oilier—so closely resemble each oilier, ty))c by type, 
that the practised botanist alone can detect the difference be¬ 
tween them. 
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Uimo'ssB, a sub-order of the natural order Lt^mhtesa, 
numbering about tooo species, chiefly belonging to the genera 

Mimosa and Acacia (q. v.). 
Tlie true M. are almost all 
tropical. The greater num¬ 
ber are American, a few 
extending southwards be¬ 
yond the tropics; some 
species are natives of Africa 
and E. India, but they do 
not ajiiiear in Austr.ilia, 
where tlie Acacia is so abun- 
d.'xnt. Only a small num¬ 
ber arc in cultivation, and 
these piincipally for the 
curious sensitive property 
of their leaves. The ])ods 
of another g<nus calUil 
J'roscpis supply a lat'.e 
quantity of tannin, and tiie 
fruit having been found 
highly serviceable in Arae- 
lica for cattle feeding, 
has been officially rccom- 
inended (1877) f'”" cultiva¬ 
tion in Australia and S. Africa for like purposes. Sec Mez- 
QUiTF. and Sensitive Pi.ant. 

Mim'ulus, a genus of hetbaceous plants belonging to Scroph- 
ulariacCiT, numbering about 30 species, mostly American, with 
a few Austialiaii and New Zealand. M. lutciis~\\ie monkey 
flower—a native of N. America, has now become naturalised in 
several parts of Britain. Many varieties of it have been raised, 
which have become garden favouritc.s. The musk, so commonly 
grown as a window plant, is M, vwschalus, a native of N.W. 
America. In the genus M. the stigma is bilabiate and iriitable, 
the two lips collapsing together when touched with a sharp 
point. 

Min'a, Lat. form of Gr. Kna (lleb. maueh; cf. Lat. nwnc/n, 
and Eng. money), a Gieek weight of 100 draclmm;, or 15 u/.. 
837s meant a sum of money cqu.al to lOO 

drachma;, or Is. 3d. 

SCina or SEino Bird [Gracula musica), a species of Indian 
conirostral Jnsessores, lainous for its talking poweis, and for ils 
general vivacity and intelligence. It attains the size of a thrush, 
and is of a ileep velvety black, with white wing-ijiiills. Two 
bright yellow wattles spring fiom the back of the lund. The 
bill is conical, and the ujiper mandible slightly curved. 

Min'arot, or Mi gar, the tall, nanow luiret, chaiacteristic 
of Saracenic architecture. It i.s divided into stories by bal¬ 
conies, and contains a staiicase ms:.' ■. from the top the 
Mohaininei'ian priests summon the i .thful to jiruyer by the 
voice. Minarets are properly accompaniments of tlie mosque, 
one at each of the four corners of the main building; but in 
India are sometimes erected apart as pillars of victory— e^., tire 
Kutub Minar at Delhi. 

Minch, a channel off the W. coast of Scotland, some 30 
miles in average breadth, separating the island of l.ewes from the 
county of Bos', and Cionmily. The I iitle M. is the channel, 
IS miles broad, between the i.,lands of N. Ui^t and Skye. 

Min'cio, the Mincius of the Romans, a livcr of N. Italy, 
is.sue.s from the S. end of l.ake Ganla, flows S. and then S.E., 
till after a cours. of 38 miles it falls into tlie I’o, 8 miles below 
Mantua, to which city it is navigable for baigcs. 

Mind. The most popular and at the same time the most 
accurate and Inily scientiflc delinition of M. is—‘not-matter.’ 
This is aliogcther apait from any mcta|>hysical que.stions a« to 
whether cither M. or matter is a suliMancc existing t>y itself; oi 
wliellicr M. is something dillerent fiom mental states; or 
whether M. is ultimately liepcndcnt on material conditions from 
which it diffcis in kind ; or whctlicr the destruction of M. is con¬ 
ceivable, and, if inconceivable, whether it may lie safely denied. 
On any of these as-.uui)ition.s, there is a great class of conscious 
states which all agree in calling M. Such are pleastiies, pains, 
volitions, thoughts ; the whole internal subjective non-extended 
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world as distinct from the extended objective world of matter 
presented in perception. In one sense, of course, matter ig also 
M., because assuredly, whatever may be our theory as to the 
connection between the two, matter is known only as a mental 
modification. But the tendency of modem scientific thought is 
to regard subject and object as rather two sides or aspects of one 
insciutable reality; and, of the.se, M. is the subjective or 
spiritual side; it may be only the psychical function of nervous, 
orgaiii.sation, or it may be a parallel and independent stream in 
pre-established harmony with the other. M. has been often 
divided into numerous faculties and powers, wliich represented 
llic more or less hasty conclusions of thinkers with regaid to 
what .seemed ultimate and nndccompn.sahlc mental facts. Such 
divisions that of Rcid, into intcllecliial and active, sinking 
out of view, at least in name, the element of feeling) tend to con¬ 
ceal the fact that not only are complex operations of, c.g,, the 
intellect jnoper, tlie product of few and simple laws of intcllec- 
lu.al changes, but they are also in their giowth inextiicably inter¬ 
twined with the constant play of the other fundamental powers 
of the M., viz., feeling and will. 'I'lie human M. must always 
be considered (at lea.st in its higher processes) as one, and not 
many separate powers, though for the jiurposes of analysis it 
is neccs.sary to distiiiguisli and tiace Uie separate action of the 1 
powers. 

Mindana'o, the most southerly, and after I.iuon the largest 
of the I'hili]i]iine Islands. Area, 30,000 sq. miles. It is hilly 
and woody, of volcanic origin, and produces rice, cotton, spice.s, 
coal, gold, &c. Only paits strctcliing along tlie E. and N.E. 
roasts are occupied by tlie S]ianiards, wlio number 74,003. The 
icsl IS in the iiosscssion ol iiidcpenJent and sav.ige tubes, greatly 
addicted to piracy. 

Min'dcn, a stiongly-fortified town in Prussia, province of 
Weslplialia, on tlie left bank of the Wc-ser, 40J miles W. by S. 
of Hanover by rail. It has a stone liridge (151S) over the 
\Ve.scr 640 feet long, and a railway bridge of 6606 feet, 7 
churches, among which the Domkirclie (1072-1290) is tlie 
must cons]>icuoiis. Tliere is considerable river tiaflic, and 
tobacco, leather, soap, and hcct-sugar, arc manufactured. At 
Todtcnhaiiscii, 3 miles N., Duke Fcidinand of Biuiiswick de- 
fealed the l''rcncli under Contades, ist August 1750. I’op. (1S75) 
17,088. i 

Mineral'ogy (Fr. minnalogie, fiom minh-al, ‘what is got i 
by milling,’from r/i/rw, ‘ to mine,’and that fiom Lai. minare, \ 
‘ to diive or toss about’), is that branch of geology which tieats , 
i f the formation, composition, and classification of minerals. A 
mineral is generally defined as a sulistancc not possessing oiganic 
viiality, but having a defiiiite chcmic.'il composition, and usually 
a geometric foim. Rocks arc a collection of minerals, and hence 
upon a good knowledge of M. must a really tiue knowledge of I 
geology depend. According to tlie aliovc dcfmitian, minerals ' 
include- not merely the nmneroiis varieties of quartz, felspar, j 
and the metallic ores, bttt also the met.sls and elements which | 
are found native, and even water, naphtlia, petroleum, &c., for | 
these cheiniraily compound liquids diffci from the solids only in i 
having different temperatures at winch tlieir physical changes | 
of stale occur. If our globe were a few degrees colder, we 
would have water in a solid condition, very much lesembling in 
appearance ordinary rock salt, hlinerals are distinguished from 
each other by (l) their pliysical propeitie.s, and (2) their chemical 
proi'crties. Tlie most important ni the physical properties is 
the form in which a given mineral crystallises (see CrvstaLLO- 
CRAPiiV). Minerals are of course frequently found not crystal¬ 
lised ; but even in their amoiphous stale they can often be readily 
distinguished by other physical tests—such, for instance, as their 
fusibility, and their behaviour under the blow-pipe. Their posi- 
tion in the scale of hardne.ss (see Hardness) is another impor¬ 
tant tc.st. Idltle aid in determining a mineral can, as a rule, be 
got from the colour, which depends much upon the presence of 
foreign suli.sfanfcs. This should always be noted, however, as 
well as the lustre, strc.'ik, foini of fracture, &c.; lot they are 
very u.sefitl as auxiliaries to other and better tests. Chemistry 
supplies several valuable methods by which minerals may be 
distinguished fiom each other. 'I'lic acid te.ff, for instance, can 
at once settle the question a.s to whctlier a mineral is a carbonate 
or not, siiiLC the carbonates as a rule effervesce under the action 
of a strong acid. Blow-pipe analysis has now assumed a first 
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osition in the determination of minerals, and the microscope 
as become an absolute necessity to the mineralogist. See 
Dana’s System of M, (1837, new ed. 1868), and Manual of M. 
(1857, new ed. 1873). 

Mmeral Tallow or Hatchettine (in honour of the emi-' 
nent chemist Hatchett), a rare native hydrocarbon (approxi¬ 
mately carbon 85.5, hydrogen 14.5), resembling beeswax or 
spermaceti. It occurs in Wales, near Merthyr-Tydvil, near 
Loch Fyiie in Scotland, and also in Moravia. 

Mineral 'Waters, a term usually applied to all spring 
waters which eontain an 'excess of mineral ingredients above 
what is usually found in ordinary di inking water. They have 
been used from the earliest times as remedial agents, both for 
internal use and for bathing, thermal waters being used in all 
countries, and even by savage races for the latter purpose. The 
Greek and Roman physicians had great faith in their curative 
virtues, and the temples erected to /Esculapius were usually in 
close proximity to mineral springs. To tlie Romans we are in¬ 
debted for the discovery of the mineral thermic springs in Italy, 

I and some of the most important in other parts of Euroiie. M. 
W, have been variously classified as to their chemical composi¬ 
tion ; but the classification adopted by Dr. Althaiis is perhaps 
the most convenient:—(l) Alkaline Waters, (2) Hitter Waters, 
(3) Muriated Waters, (4) Earthy Waters, (S) JndilTetcnt Thermal 
SVaters ( 0 ) Chalybeates, {7) Sulphurous Waters. 

1. The Alkaline Waters are divisible into (</) simple alkaline 
acidulous ipateis, the chief ingredients being carbonic acid and 
bicaibonate of soda. The principal waters of this class are the 
thermal springs of Vichy and the cold spiing.s of Fachingcn, 
Gednau, and ililin, and they are used m cases of indigestion, 
biliary and renal calculi, giavel, gout, chioiiic bronchitis, and 
abdominal plethora, (b) Muriated alkaline acidulous waters, 
which contain a considerable quantity of chloiide of sodium, 
such as tile thermal springs ol Fins and the cold springs of 
Seltcrs, l.uhatschoviU, and .Salzbiiinn. 'I'hcy are used in chronic 
< atari hal affections, and the Ems water hasaieputatiou m chronic 
diseases o( llu' iiieriis. (r) Alkaline saline waters, whose chief 
contents aic sulphate and bicaibonate of soda, such as the warm 

I spiings ol Karlsbad and tlie cold springs of Marienbad, useful 
i in cases abdominal plethora depending upon habitual consti¬ 
pation fioin sedentary occupations, and congestion of the liver. 

2. The Hitler Waters contain the sulphates of magnesia and 
soda, and the most celebrated arc tho.-.c of Pulina, Saidschiitz, 
bedlilz, Friedrichshall, and Kissingen. They are useful as pur¬ 
gatives and diiirciics svhen it is .advisable to exci'e the action 
both of the bowels an<i kidneys. In England the bitter waters 
of Cherry Rock, in Gloucestershire, and of the Purton Spa, 
in Wiltshire, are used for similar purposes. 

3. The M uriatcd Waters arc divisible into; («) simple muriated 
waters, containing a small cpiaii'ily of chloiide ol sodium or 
common salt, such as the hot springs of Wiesbaden and Haden- 
Uaden, the tepid springs of Soden in Nassau ; of Moiidoif at 
Luxemburg; and of Kanstatt ne.ar Suittgart; and the cold 
springs of Kissingen, Hombuig, and Cheltenham, useful in gout, 
rheumatism, scrofula, and abdominal plethora. (6) Muriated 
lithic waters, containing chlorides of sodium and lithia, such as 
Badcn-Haden, K.ailsbad, Fr.anzensbad, Kissingen, and Weilbach, 
useful in gout and periodic headache, (c) lirines, containing a 
large amount of chloride of sodium, such as Rehmc and Mann¬ 
heim, useful for bathing, (a) lodo-bromated muriated waters, 

\ containing chloride of sodium and the iodides and bromides of 
{ sodium and magnesium, useful in cases of scrolulous infiltrations 
of the glands, scrofulous ulcers, chronic inflammation of the 
uterus, ovaries, &c., and in cases of bronchocele or goitre. The 
waters of litis class are very numerous, but Kicuznacli is the most 
celebrated. 

4. Earthy Waters contain the sulphate and carbonate of lime, 
the most important being those of Wilduiigen, LeuU, Hath, 
Lucca, and Pisa, useful in chronic skin diseases, scrofula, gout, 
rheumatism, chronic catarrh of the bladder, dysuria, prostatic 
disease, &c. The first of these (Wildungen) is laigely exported, 
wtd is said to be an excellent diuretic, promoting the elimination 
Si gravel and renal calculi, 

5- Indifferent Thermal Waters, containing a small amount of 
saline constituents, such as Gastein, Toplitz, Willbad, Plombiferes, 
Warmbrunn,.Clifton and Buxton, useful for stimulating the skin 
and exciting the nervous system. 
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6. Chalybeate Waters, divisible into (a) simple acidulous ckaly- 
beales, containing carbonic acid and bicarbonate of protoxide of 
iron; and tf) saline acidulous chalybeates, containing sulphate 
of soda and bicarbonate of protoxide of iron. The waters of this 
class are very numerous, and are useful in coses of debility, 
and anxmia, chlorosis, &c. Among others may be mentioned 
Aluxandersbad, Auteuil, Bocklet, Kossen, Kronthol, Lipp- 
springe, Soden, &c. 

7. Sulphurous Waters, which contain sulphuretted hydrogen, 
or metallic siili>hides, or both, useful in chronic diseases of the 
skin, gout, and rheumatism. The sulphurous waters are em¬ 
ployed externally and internally. The ]irincipal thermal springs 
are those of Aix-la-Chapelle, Borcette, Uaden, Bareges, Eaux- 
Cliatides, and Hagneres du Luchon ; and the cold are Labassere, 
Nenndorf, Eilsen, &c. See Spas of Europse (Lond. 1862), 
by Dr. Althaus; Dictiemnaire Ghiiral des Eaux Minlrales et 
d'Idydrologie Medicate, by MM. Duraiid-Fardel, Lc Hrct, and 
Lefort. 

Miner'va (Etruscan Menrfa, from the same root as mens, 

‘ mind ’), a viigin deity, worshipped by the Etruscans and 
Sabines, but especially at Rome, where she had ancient temples 
on the Capitoline, Avenline, and Cmlian IIills. She was 
partly the goddess of courage and success in war, partly the 
impersonation of all intelligence and invention, and the tutelary 
deity of ail handicrafts, aits, and sciences. Tarqiiin, son of De- 
maratus, joined her worship to that of Juno and Jupiter her 
father in a common temple, and she was said to have sometimes 
wielded the thunderbolts of Jove. The festival of M. lasted five 
days (from 19th to 23d Maich), and w.is called ‘ Quinquatrus. ’ 

Her image was preserved in the inmost recess of the temple of 
V esta, ami was believed to be one of the chief safeguards of Rome. 
l.attcrly M. was identified by the Romans with the Greek Athena, 

See I lari ling, Kelipion der Homer. 

At/ilnd (in the Vedas, Ahana is the ‘ Dawn’), or Pallas, AtMnt, 
called by 11 omer a daughter of Zeus, and in later traditions said to 
have sprung in full armour from the he,ad of Zeus, was one of the 
chief tlivinities of the Greeks, and the tutelary deity of Athens. 

She was regarded as the protectress of the state and of all arts 
and inventions that were of avail for its defence and prosperity. 
Athena invented the plough, the rake, the trumiiet, the chariot, 
navigation, numbens, created the olive-tree, taught men to u.sc 
file, oxqn, hoi-ses, and all iiistniraents of tillage. Her power¬ 
ful intellect and wise counsel gave her a jdace on the right hand 
of Zeus. Athena maintained law and order, and imstituted the 
Areiojiagiis; was warlike, not for the .sake of war, but when 
prudence demanded it, am! was the especial protectress of heroes. 

She w-ts worsliipjied throi gliout Hellas. Athens early derived 
her cult from the ancient towns on l.ake Copais. Her sacrifices 
consisted of bulls, r.ams, and cows. Her great festivals at 
Athens were the Panathciuea (q. v.) and the Arrephoria, In 
the latter two maidens in their 7th year carried the splendidly 
embroidered peplos of Athena in solemn procession. The three 
great statues of Athena by Phidias were held perfect. The first, 
of gold and ivory, and of colossal size, stood on the Acro¬ 
polis ; the second, 01 bronze, was made out of the spoils of 
Marathon; the third was called the ‘I.emnian’or * Bcautiiul 
Athena.’ In the numerous represeiintions of Athena she wears 
a figured helmet, an legis, a sleeveless tunic partly covered with 
the peplos or cUnk, and bears a round Argolic sliicld on which 
is the head of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Minervi'no, a town of S. Italy, province of Baii, on a height 
overlooking an affluent of the Olanto, 24 miles S.W. of liar- 
Ictta. It has a consideiable trade, ami on account of its extensive 
views is called the ‘balcony’ of Apulia. Pop (1^4) 13,81^4. 

Mines, Military, are snbtciraiican passages used in modern 
warlare for depositing qu.aiitities of gunpowder for sulisequcnt 
explosion. They were originally employed merely to furnish 
secret access to a fortified place, or to affoid the means of under¬ 
mining the walls. The besieged were not slow to follow the same 
device, and were often successful, not only in averting threatened 
danger to their walls, but also in damaging the battering-rams, 
and war-engines of their foes. When the mines of hostile paitics 
met, fierce subterranean encounters resulted. About two centu¬ 
ries after its discovery, gunpowder was first used in mining tactics 
by a Genoese engineer, who in 1487 unsuccessfully attempted to 
open a breach in the citadel of Sassano in Tuscany. Subsequent 
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Rttempts by Pedro Navarro, a Spanish captain, were more snc- 
cessful: and in the l)Cginning of the i6th c. the excavation and 
firing of mines became general. Tlie besieged were ultimately 
forced to run out countermines, from which a practised car could 
readily tell the direction in which the enemy was working his 
mine, and could take measures to meet the threatened attack. The 
vertical portion of a mine is called a sAa/t, and the horizontal por* 
tion a gallery. The sides of a gallery must be lined—ordinarily 
with wooden frames or cases—to prevent the loose earth from fall¬ 
ing in and filling up the passage. In driving a long gallery, means 
for ventilation must be carefully looked to ; and the possibility 
of the powder becoming moist when deposited in the chamber 
must lie guarded against. The powder may be fired by a safety 
fuse, a powder hose, or more preferably by an electric curient. 
'I’o prevent the explosion from spending its energy otherwise 
than is desired, the gallery leading from the chamber must be 
filled up from a ceitain distance w’iih solid material. 'I'his 
operation is called tamping; and the most convenient materials 
for tamping are sand-bags, or bags containing loose earth or 
sand, which can be readily deposited or removed. The com¬ 
motion caused by the explosion extends of course in all direc¬ 
tions, and the distances at which the distuibance is felt are called 
the radii of rupture. 'I’he surface of the ground directly over 
the position of the exploded charge forms a more or less circular 
opening, called the crater ; and the relation of the diameter of 
the centre to the vertical line from the chamber to the surface is 
a measure of the force of the explosion. 

BCinghett'i, Cavaliers Marco, an Italian statesman, liom 
at Bologna, September 8, l8l8, erluratcd in his native city, travel¬ 
led in Italy. Trance, Kngland, and Geimany, and in 1846 founded 
a newspaper, II Febinco, advocating economic and political re¬ 
form. In 1S48 M. acted at Rome as Minister of Public Works, 
but in the same year entered the military service of the King of 
Sardinia, di.s()laying great bravery in the unfortunate campaign 
which cost Charles Albert his crown. Under Cavour he served as 
Foreign Minister, in iSfio became Minister of the Interior; in 
1863 President of the Council, and in 18&8 ambassador in ICng- 
land. He was Prime Minister of the kingdom of Italy from 1873 
to 1876. Ilis chief works arc Della liconomia I'ubblica (1859), 
and Opusculi Letterari (1S72). 

Min'ho (.Sp. Mino\ a river that rises in the N.E. of Galicia, 
Spain, flows in a S.W. direction, forms part of the N. boundary 
of Portugal, and enters the Atlantic at Caminha after a course of 
130 miles, 20 of which arc navigable. M. is the ancient Minius. 

Miniature Painting is a branch of fine art, embracing 
the production chiefly of portraits on a very small scale. The 
paintings were done in early times on vellum, but subsequently 
ivory was very extensively used. The term miniature 
is derived from the Latin minium, red lead, the con¬ 
nection being found in the fact that the art of M. P. deve¬ 
loped fiiom the practice of ilhiinina' <g initml and other leail- 
ing letters in ancient and mediteva. MSS. with red lead and 
vermilion. The small figures introduced into such illuminations 
were by the Italians called miniatura, and hence when the 
ractice of separately painting minute portraits arose, they were 
nown by the same name. The development of the art of pho¬ 
tography, and the perfection attained in the production of por¬ 
traits by that means, have dealt a fatal blow to M. P. as a profes¬ 
sional pursuit, and the art is now prartised by very few. Many 
artists, e.g., Holbein, Ililliaid, the two Olivers, Cooper, and 
Hoskins, attained great eminence as miniature painters. The 
term miniature is now applied to any painting, drawing, or 
other object ^executed on a scale very much reduced from its 
ordinary proportions. 

Mixdd Bifle. See Rifled Arms. * 

Mini'm (Fr. minime, Lat. minimus, ' the least ’) is the name 
(if a small note in music equal to two crotcliets. 

Minims {Fratres Minimi, ‘ the least of all friars ’), a religious 
order foundeci (1435) Francis of Paula ((i, v.j, under the 

title 'Eremites of St. Francis,’ and confirmed (1474) by Sixtus 
IV., and (1492) by Alexander VI., who changeil its name to M. 
It .spread into France in 1482, into Germany under Maximilian 
I., and under Ferdinand the Catholic into Spain, and in these 
three couniries the M. were respectively known as Kon-hommes, 
I'auiincr. .and Fratres de Victoria (the conquest of Malaga being 
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escrilied to their prayers). In Spain the first convent of nuns 
of the order was founded in 1495; in France, in 1621. The 
rule is based on that of the Franciscans, of whom the M. are 
regarded as a branch; but to the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience is added a fourth of perpetual fast (vita quadra, 
gestmalis). The superior is styled Corrector, and the habit con¬ 
sists of a tawny cassock, with hood, scapular, and leathern 
girdle. 

Mi'ning: is the method by which the wealth of the mineral 
kingdom is reached and secured for human use. All excavations 
made by man within the bowels of the earth, whether carried 
on with the view of obtaining mineral trea.surcs or not, are called 
M., and in siege operations of war, military M. occupies a pro¬ 
minent place. fSee Mines, Military.) ITie industrial ope¬ 
rations of M. are most largely concerned in obtaining the ores 
of metals and coal; but saline deposits, sulphur ores, precious 
and oinamcntal stones, and various non-metallic minerals are 
also of great importance in the range of M. pursuits. Quarrying 
may be regarded as a subdivision of M. concerned with obtain¬ 
ing stone for building and other purposes, entirely by means of 
open excavation. As the rock-ma.s.srs that form the earth are 
divided into stratified and unstratified deposits, so also the 
mineral wealth they inclose is found arrangcil cither in regular 
beds or strata, and in lodes or veins, irregular masses, and 
nodules, &c. As these distinctions ot stratified and unstratified 
deposits give rise to two quite distinct classes of Al. operations, 
they will be here separately noticed. Fioin stratified rocks aie 
principally obtained the varieties of coal, bituminous and alu¬ 
minous shale, and several of the most important iron ores. In 
veins, &c., are found the metallic niinctals other than tlicve iron 
ores, and the veins are chiefly disseminated in igneous and meta- 
morjihic, or so-called primitive rocks. Although in Great 
Britain esiiecially, and generally also in other coufitrie.s, the 
old reformations are richest in mineral we.altli, neither carbon¬ 
aceous nor metallic minerals are confined to any particular senes 
of rocks, but are found in the deposits of all periods, fiom the 
palaiozoic to the most recent. 

Coal M .—From the fact that co.al is disposed in regular beds 
or layers in stratified rocks, its woiking is more simple and easy 
than is the case with irregular veins of metalliferous ores. The 
presence, position, and thickness of coal-seams in any field 
are first ascertained by means of borings. The first considera¬ 
tion in the winning of the coal is whether the scam is at such a 
depth as renders it practicable to drain the jiit to be formed by 
means of a ‘ d.ay level or gallery running from the lowest ]>art of 
the pit into an ojien valley or watercouise at a height above the 
sea level. When this is impossible, as is now frequently the 
case, pumping machinery has to be provided sufficient to carry 
all the water which accumulates in the ‘ sump,’ or lowest part 
of the pit to the height at which it can run freely away. Every 
coal pit must contain at lexst two shafts or openings to the sur¬ 
face of the earth, tind these, when the seams arc dispo.sed in a 
nearly horizontal manner and at a considerable depth under the 
surface, are cut in a vertical direction through the superincum¬ 
bent strata. But when the seams crop out to the surface, and 
dip downward in a basin-shaped field, the dip may be followed 
by one of the shafts, and the coal is sometimes pulled up the 
inclined phine of the strata. Through the main or engine shaft 
the coal is raised, and the colliers ascend and descend the pit, 
and in that shaft is also arranged the pumping machinery when 
such is required. The object of the second or bye shaft is to 
provide a means of egress to the miners should the main shaft 
lie accidentally blocked, an occurrence which has sometimes 
caused enormous loss of life, and the bye shaft is also taken ad¬ 
vantage of for ventilating the pit. Tlie two shafts having been 
sunk to the scam to be worked, they are connected by a gallery 
or leading cut through the seam. The ‘ dip head level ’ is then 
run from each side of the bottom or engine shaft, it being a 
gallery cut in a perfectly horizontal or level direction along 
the seam, and forming the main line of communication from all 
parts of the workings to the engine shaft. The dip head level 
is the lowest part of the workings, the coal being worked fropi 
it upwards towards the outcrop or surface of the grouncL 

There are two principal methods by which the coal is worked, 
the one being known as the ‘ pillar and stall ’ or ‘ post and ttall ’ 
plan, and the other is called the ' long wall ’ system. The pillar 
and stall system, which is that most commonly adopted, is shown 
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in plan in the accompanying figure (i), in which D is the main 
■haft, A B the dip head level, u the bye or ventilating shaft, and f 
a furnace for cau»ng an inward draught of air through the shaft. 
The course of the current of air along the stalls or heads is 
indicated by anows, and it will be observed tl)ai the direction of 
the cunent is controlled by doors placed across the passages. 



Tlie dark sli.ided portion indicates tlie pillars of coal left to 
su)-.pn.t the rout, and a jiuition of one panel is completely 
woiked out. As the coal is removed from this portion, called 
the goaf, all supjiorts are withdiawn by the colliers who woilt 
backward in the direction of the shaft, and the roof falls in as 
the work proceeds. In excavating by the long wall system, 
the whole of the coal is woikcd away at once, access to the face 
of the wall or woiking place being preserved by artificial sup¬ 
ports o'" debris, coal, or wood. In some cases roadways are 
driven tlnougb the .solid coal seam in different directions to the 
extremities of the workings, from which the miners work back- 
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ward to the shaft, leaving nothing but goaf behind them. Tlie 
long wall system U much more simple and economical than the 


pillar and stall, as almost every fragment of coal can by it be 
worked out. It is on that account coming gradually into 
favour with mining engineers, and is now adopted in many 
localities where pillar and stall working formerly prevailed. 
The diagram (fig. 2) illustrates the varieties of long-wall work¬ 
ing, showing at A advancing stalls or tooth work by which 
the face of the co-il is taken; at B the coal is worked on its 
end, and at C D the workings are carried in a straight line 
without rcg.ird to the cleat or grain of the coal. 

The work of the collier has gciieially to be performed under 
unfavourable circnmstaiice.s, and in a very constrained posi¬ 
tion. With his pick he undercuts the seiiin to a depth of two 
or three feet, woiking either in the coal itself or in the under 
clay. The mass is then detached either by driving wedges 
into the upper part of the seam, or, in jiils free from fire¬ 
damp, by liiasling. Machinery for cutting coal has been suc¬ 
cessfully .introduced in recent years, one of the most successful 
devices being the Gartsherrie coal-cutting machine, worked by 
Messrs. W. Baird & Co. in their pits. The coal is loaded 
into small waggons or tubs, drawn to the main or engine shaft, 
and there raised to the pit head. In the )irnseculion of his 
arduous work the collier ks subject to many serious risks, and 
the yearly aveiage of fatal injuries in British coal mines alone 
exceeds otic thousand. The mo.st prolific causes of death are 
accidents from the fall of roof, from explosions of fire-damp, 
from breakages of rope and overwinding in the shaft, and from 
irruptions of water. The utmost precautions are taken for the 
prevention of such accidents by stringent regulations laid down 
by Act of rarliamciit and enforced by Government inspection, 
but nevertheless accidents involving great loss of file are still of 
frequent occurrence. 

The dccpc.st coal-pit in Great Britain is that at Dunkinfield 
in Che,shire, where coal is brought fiom a depth of 2504 feet 
liclow the surface, the engine shaft sinking veitically 2034 feet. 
The sliaft of Sacree Madame I’it, near Cliarleroi in Belgium, is 
2400 feet in depth. The expense of sinking some of the deeper 
shafts and of the engineering work of tubbing for keeping water 
out of the pits is often very great, fiom/,8o,000 to,£100,cwo 
liaving sometimes been expended before it became possible to 
commence the practical working out of the coal. 

Metalliferous fines, —The M. of clay band and black band 
iron oies which occur intcslratified with coal in caibunifcrous 
deposits, is conducted under ciremnslaticrs analogous to ordinary 
coal M. But ordinary metalliferous dejiosits which occur in 
veins or lodes are secured by a .sonieuh.st difTeient seiies of pro¬ 
cesses. As the ore is in these disposed in all direciions from 
horizontal to vertical, s.,nietiiiies dwindling away into thin 
sheets, and sometimes expanding into huge masses, it cannot 
Ire attacked on any one plane. A main shaft is first sunk from 
the surface till it reaches the Idle ; fiom the shaft a scries of 
horizontal g.illeries at regular distances from each other arc run 
out, and between these galleries comiimniealion is established 
bv means of minor shafts calleil winzes. In this mpniier the 
workings arc cariied ont from the main shaft as far as it is 
deemed i>ro]'er to go, and the diieLlion and riehno.ssof the lodes 
being thus explored, the niincr works hack towards the centre, 
taking the rectangular blocks into which the mine has been 
divided in regular succe.ssion. These he may attack either from 
above or below, excavating in successive st.iges or steps, so that 
the work in progress has a stepped or stair-like aspect In 
metalliferous mines a device called a ‘ man engine ’ (Ger. fahr~ 
kunsl), is employed for taking the miners to or from the work¬ 
ings. It consists either of one or two rods extending from the 
surface to the bottom of .lie shaft, on which at tegular intervals 
are fixed a staging or platform on wliioli a man can stand. The 
rmls have a leciprocaling motion, and in the ca<e of a two rod 
machine, supposing one mil is raised say 12 feet while the other 
is depressed a corresponding distance, by alternately stepping 
from the platform of the one to the other the miner can either 
rai.se or lower himself the distance of 12 feet at each stroke of 
the apnaralu!!. With single rod machines acting through a de¬ 
finite distance, at which intervals a fixed staging is attached to 
the shafting, the same raising or lowering can be accomplished. 
For details rcgariling this important pursuit there may lie con¬ 
sulted Smyth's Coal and Coal M. (bond. 1867) j Cornwall, its 
Mines and Miners (bond. 1855) ; Siniomin's Underground Life, 
trans. by Bristow; and the article M, in Vrds DietioHaty ^^t\\ 
ed. bond. 1875). 
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Law Xegarding Mines .—The general rule of law is that 
the owner of the surface of land is the owner of all below it, but 
gold and silver mines belong to the Crown, and when these 
metaU are found mixed with others, then the Crown may take 
them at a valuation, in accordance with a statute. When 
land is let for agricultural purposes, the tenant is not en¬ 
titled to open a mine, unless there be a stipulation to that 
effect. So, when land is taken to make a railway over it, the 
owner may retain and work a mine, but by common law he 
must not work it so as to endanger the railway. In Scot¬ 
land, by the statute of 1424, gold mines are declared to belong 
to the Crown, without limitation ; and silver mines also when the 
value of three half-pence of silver can be extracted from the 
pound of lead. 

i Min’ister Flenipotentiary. See MmisTRYf 

I Min'istry in the political sense includes the chief officers of 

I the Crown, who are selected from both Houses of ParlLiroent, in 
order to carry on the executive government of the counti-y. It 
was not until the Revolution of 1688 that the word liegan to take 
its present significance. ‘ U p to that time,' writes Mr. Freeman, 
‘ the servants of the Crown had lieen servants of the Crown, each 
man in the personal discharge of his own office. The holder of 
each office oweil faithful service to the Crown, and he was withal 
responsible to the law ; but he stood iii 110 oflicial fellowship 
towards the holder of any other office. But William 111 . felt 
the necessity of having a committee haimoniously working 

j together, the individual members of which should stand by each 
other, support the same measures, and work with unity of pur¬ 
pose. ‘l‘o these was gradually transferred the deliberations of 
all important questions relating to foreign and domestic policy 
before they were submitted to Parliament. The written law 
knows nothing of the Cabinet or Prime Minister ; it knows them 
as memliers of one or the other Mouse of Parliament, as jirivy 
councillors, ns holders, each man in his own person, of certain 
offices ; but as a collective body bound together by a common 
responsibility, the law never heard of them. But in the eye of 
the unwritten constitution the Prime Minister and the Cabinet of 
which he is the head, form the main features of our government.’ 
It is, however, from the Privy Council that proclamations and 
warrants are signed and sent forth. A M. is formed by the 
sovereign calling upon a statesman, who has held office, to sur¬ 
round himself with colleagues whose ideas of policy accord with 
his own, it is dissolved by the House of Commons declining to 
pass a measure upon which the M, may have determined to stake 
their official existence. Neither can the sovereign keep a minister 
in office against the wishes of the House, nor remove him if he 
h. s their approval. It was not until the period of the Hanoverian 
dynasty that the king ceased to take a share in the deliberations 
of the Cabinet. A M. includes, besides the First l.ord of the 
Treasury, who forms it, the Lord Chaiu-ullor, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, four Secretaries of Stai'', the Secretary of Wtir, 
the President of the Council, who o'- always members of the 

I Cabinet, and the Fir.st Lord of the A'jiniralty, the Chief Secre¬ 
tary for Ireland, the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the 
Poor-Law Board, the Chancellor of the Duchy of I-ancaster, 
who are not necessarily members but may be .so. Other mini¬ 
sters are the Lord-Lieutenant of Irehind, the Attomeys-General 
and Solicitors-Gcneral for England and Ireland, the Lord- 
Advocate and Solicitor-General for Scotland, the Vice-Presidents 
of the Board of Trade and the F.ducatiou Committee, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Lord Chamberlain, the Masters of the 
Horse and Buckhounds, the Steward and Comptroller of the 
Household. In diplomacy there are three orders of ministers, 
Ihe'highest being ambassadors, who completely represent their 
sovereign in the countries to which they are accredited. Mini¬ 
sters plenipotentiary, though they guard the interests of their 
countrymen, have a smaller representative power, and the Uiird 
class, including the chargls d'affaires, though they tlischaige simi¬ 
lar duties with the second, are not entitled to the same amount 
of ceremonial. See Macaulay’s History (vol. iv.), and Free¬ 
man’s Grmjoth of the English Constitution (1872), 

Uinneap'olis, a city of Minnesota, U.S., on both sides of 
the Mississippi, at the Falls of St. Anthony, 8 miles N.W. of 
St. Paul liy rail, and 3 from the celebrated Falls of Mumehaha 
(‘laughing water’). In 1877 it had 54 churches, 2 universities, 
10 public !>chools, 2i flour-milK (pro-lucing 1,306,000 baircis 
yearly), 20 sawmills (turning out 200,000,000 feet of lumbei), 


besides shingle and lath mills, machine shops, foundries, woollen, 
oil, and paper mills, &c. The total yearly product of its manu¬ 
factories is about $17,000,000. The two halves of the city were 
connected (1877) by a suspension bridge, iii feet high and with 
a span of 675 feet, erected at a cost of $200,000. Pop. (1877) 
40,000. 

ICizm'eBUiger, or Hinn'esfinger, the name by which 160 
German lyric poets of the 12th and 13th centuries are known. 
Soon after their first appearance in Upper Austria, the character 
of their poetry seems much modified by a French influence then 
diffused over the Rliine-lands. As they chiefly sang of love 
(minne), the whole literature took the name of Minnegesang. Its 
later form originated in the district around the Maas, where 
chivalry was at its greatest height The French influence was 
especially marked in the stnicture of the verse. The three chief 
forms were: (I) ‘ Lieder,’ scries of tripartite strophes, sung to the 
same melody, and sometimes accompanied with dancing, their 
subjects being either erotic, sacred, or eulogistic of lords and 
princes; (2) ‘ Leiche,’ bipartite strophes ol various melody, 
usually accompanied with dancing, except when the subjects 
were religious; (3) ‘ Spriiche,’ in verses often of irregular form, 
whose usual subject was ‘ Gottes-und-Herrendienst,’ and which 
were only meant for recitation. The ‘Tagweise’ or ‘ Taglicd’ 
celebrated the sad paitiiig of two lovers at the dawn of day. 
In iichncss of form, and glow ol passion, the * Miiinegesang’ 
stands very high. It demanded great artistic cultaie, 
and was chiefly cultivated by the sons of the lower 
nobility, who weie taught music and poetry by the clergy. It 
was not, however, till its latest period that ilie ait of the M. 
became an accomplisliinent; from a ‘Meister’ was expected 
oiigiiiality of thought and form. The jioeins weie sung liy the 
poet himself to his haip ; from him wandering minstrels learnt 
them ; these were the lirsl to write down and collect them ; the 
older poets, e.g.. Wolfram v. Esclienbach, could not even write. 
In the 13th c. the number of M. immensely incicased j they 
flourished especially in Swabia and Thuringia, but were found 
at all German couits. The gre.atest mimes of the greatest period 
were Heiniich v. Veldecke, Reinmar v. llagen.iu, Walther v. d. 
Vogelweide, Hartmann v. Auc, Gottfried v, btrassburg. Wolfram 
V. ICschenbacli, and Ulrich v. Liechtciisleiii. Reinmar v. Zweter, 
a Rhinelander, from 1230 to 1260, treated subjects chiefly of a 
personal and public character, but his prosaic tendency shows 
the spirit of decline. Konrad v. Wtirlzbnrg bolds a higher place, 
esiiecially for his narrative poems, and Reidhart (1210-40) intro¬ 
duced a fre.sh humour into his pictures of popular life. About 
the close of the 13th c. the spiiit of chivalry grew ruder, and 
gradimlly the minne poetry lost itself in the mechanical spirit- 
lessncss of the Meistersinger (q. v.). See Von der Hagen, 
Minnesanger 1S3S); Lachmann and L>es Minne- 

satigs EruUing (1857); Taylor, iMys of the M. (Lond. 1825); 
A. E. Kroeger, I'he M. of Germany (Lond. 1873). 

Miuneao'ta, one of the N.W, stales of the American Union, 
is bounded N. by the Dominion of Canada, S. by Iowa, £. by 
Wisconsin and l.ake Suiierior, and W. by Dakota, from which 
it is partly sepaiated by the Red River. Area, 85,531 sq, miles; 
pop. (1875) 609,777, including 12,370 tribal Indians. M. is 380 
miles long from N. to S., and its giealcst breadth is 337 miles. 
It is traversed in the N, by a range of flat drift-hills (the ‘divide ’ 
between rivers flowing to Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf of Mexim), 
1680 feet above the sea, but nowhere more than 100 feet above 
the surrounding country, which to the extent of three-fourths is 
rolling prairie, interspersed with oak-openings and belts of hard¬ 
wood timber, and dotted with numberless small lakc-s, covering 
s’jth of the whole .area. The chief rivers are the Mississippi, 
and its affluent the M. (from which the state is named), the Red 
River of the N. and the St. Louis. The first of these is navig¬ 
able within the stat c for 540 miles. Towards Lake Superior there 
is a rich mineral tract, especially plentiful in iron and copper, 
while in the Red River Valley, and at Belle Blaine on M. River, 
the manufacture of salt has attained great success. Other pro¬ 
ducts are gold and silver (in moderately paying quantities), lime, 
slate, tripoli, building-stone, pe.it, &c. The prevailing meta- 
moiphic and volcanic rocks are in great part covered by a fer¬ 
tile alluvium, which is admirably adapted in the N. to wheat- 
culture and grazing. About one-third of the entire surface is 
under dense forests of oak, beech, elm, maple, pine, spurce, 
&c. The vast encroachments of the lumber trade have been 



compensated by the planting already of some 20,000,000 forest- 
trees on the prairies. The climate is remarkably healthy and 
bracing, the mean summer temperature being 70*50*, while that 
of winter is l6*lO*. M. is one of the greatlwhcat-growing States 
I and has now an area of 2,622,324 acres in grain crops alone. 
In 1875 the yield of wheat was 31,475,000 bushels ; of oats, 
15,775,000; of corn, 9,500,000; of barley, 1,585,000; of rye, 
70,000; and of buckwheat, 31,500. The growth of potatoes 
was 3,250,000 bushels, of flax, 1,227,547 lbs., and of tob-icco, 
28,324. In 1875, M. had 167,313 horses, 467,578 cattle, 5257 
mules and asses, 162,807 sheep, and 141,810 hogs. Five million 
bushels of the wheat are made into flour by the mills of the State, 
and M. flour retains the first rank. Besides llour-mdling the 
other great industry is lumbering, the lumber produced in 1S74 
being 421,000.000 feet, v.aluo $5,500,000. In 1875 there were 
in M. 2227 miles of railway. St. Paul is the cajiital, and other 
towns are Minneapolis and Winona. The French missionaries 
j found their way hither in 16S0. The real work of settlement 
I did not begin till 1805, and M. was only organised as a Territory 
\ in 1849. Its subsequent development was singularly rapid, and 
1 ifwasmadea State in 1S58.—M. River uses in Big Stone 
I l.ake, on the E. boundary oi Dakota, flows first S.K., and then 
‘ N.E. through the ‘Big Wooils’ in the State to which it gives 
name, joining the Mississiiipi 5 miles above St. Paul, afier a 
I course ol 470 miles, of which 300 miles are navigable during high 
I water. 

I Minn'o'W i^T-euciscus fhoxinus), a small sjjecies of Teleostcan 

I fishes belonging to the Cvfrimda or Carp family, and allied to 
' the Dace (q. v.). Chub (q. v.), and other fishes. It inhabits 
streams and livers, and is usually found in clear water, 'j'he M. 

. may attain a length of 3 inches, but is usually much smaller. 
The upper suiface is of a tliity grey or olive colour, the under 
parts being silvery white. The M. is a favouiite bait lor pike 
and perch. 

Mi'nor, in Law. See Age. 

Minor (Music). See Interval, Mode, Scale. 

Miuor'ca, the second laigest of the Balearic Isles, lies 25 
miles N.li. ol Majorca, in the Mcditcrranc.an. Area 335 sq. 
miles; nop. 39,005. Its coast is much indented, es])ecially in 
the N., and the suiface is hilly, rising in El Toro to a height of 
4793 «^ct. Less fertile than Majoica, it pioduccs oil, wine, 
hemp, zulla, wheat, barley, and fruits. I'hc main industry is 
the making of boots and shoes for Cuba. Coals are imported 
directly from Great Biitain for a cotton-factory and the steam¬ 
ship coiiip.any, but in 1875 only thiee vessels cniered the poits, 
with cargoes worth Mahon (q. v.) is the c.ipitai, and 

another cliicf port is Ciudadcla. In recent years a large number 
of the inhabitants have emigrated to Algeiia to avoid conscrip¬ 
tion and the oppressive taxes. 

Min'oriteo. See Franciscans, Order of. 

Mi'aos, a mythical king of Crete, son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus and Sariicdon, and father of Aiiadiie 
(q. v.), who after death was made, with Ailacus and Rhadaman¬ 
thus, judge of the lower world. Legends later than Homer and 
Hesiod speak of another M., his grandson, and the husband of 
Fasiphae, who was killed liy King Cocalus in Sicily, whither 
he liad pursued Daedalus {q. v.). lie was the lawgiver of Crete, 
and the first Greek who established a considerable naval jiower. 

Min'otour (Gr. ‘bull of Minos’), in Greek mythology the 
monstrous offspring of I’asipliac, wife of Minos, and a bull, 
with a passion for which Aplirodite had insjiired licr. The M. 
was half man half bull, and was inclosed by Minos in the famous 
Labyrinth (q. V.) at Cnossus, where he fed on the youths and 
maidens yearly sent as a tribute by the Athenians, till slain by 
Theseus with the help of Ariadne (q. v.), 

MlJl0k, a government of W. Russia, is bounded N. by Vitebsk 
and Vilna, S. by Volynien, W. by Grodno, and K. by Moliilcv. 
Area, 35,254 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 1,135,588, of whom 185,000 
are Pole.s, 97,000 Jews, and 3000 Tartars. M. is watered by ihc 
• Pripet and Beresina, affluents of the Dniejicr, and is to the 
extent of three-eighths under forest and one-third pasture and 
meadow. Swamps, mostly in the S., cover 2204 sq. miles, and 
give rise to various diseases, including Plica Polonica.—M., the 
capital, lies on the Swislocz, a branch of the Beresina, and on 


the Warsaw and Moscow Railway. It is the scat of a Greek 
archbi.sliop and of a Roman bishop, and has 14 churches, a 
theatre, and a large com trade. Pop. (1870) 35,563. 

Min'ster (the Old Eng. form of the I.ow Lat. monasterium) 
properly denotes the church of a monastery, but is sometimes 
aiiplicd to a cathedral, e.g., to tliat of Canterbury by Robert of 
Gloucester. ‘YorkMinslcr’ is a familiar instance in the pre¬ 
sent day. .Similarly, in Southern Germany, the miinster of 
Strassburg, Basel, and Bern correspond to the domkirchen of 
Eifurt and Brunswick. 

Mint (Old F.ng. minle, Diit. munle, I^at. mentha, Cr. min- 
tha), a genus of strong-scented iierennial herbs, with creeping 
underground rootstocks, lielongiiig to tlic natural order Labiatit, 
and cliiefly natives of N. temperate regions, thougli some are 
Au.tralian. 'I'lie species aie very difficult to determine, and 
v.rry in number,fiom 30 to 100, according to the discriminative 
pmver of the de.scriiier. Some are coniinon in Britain, e.g., M. 
oi/iiHlica and J\f. awndi, and among tliosc of rarer occurrence 
are three of tlie most iiiipoitant as rcgaids their uses, namely, 
I’eppcniiint ( 3 /. riptrila), Penny-royal (Af. pil/giiim), and 
Spe.iiniint ( 3 /. vitidh), but it is doubtful wliellier lliis last is 
really a native. Peppermint is extensively cultivated for the 
sake of it.s volatile oil, which is ptocuicd by distilling tile leaves. 
Tlie oil and the prejiaralions made from it are largely used as 
aioniatics, carminatives, and stimulants, and are especially use¬ 
ful in tlic alleviation of n.au.ica, gniiing pains, and Ikatulcncc. 
(Jwhig to its poweiful taste, ]ie]ipermiiil in some shape or other 
IS frequently used to conceal the nauseous taste of iiiedidne. A 
kind of liqueur is akso picjiarcd fiom it. Tlic taste of M. puU- 
gmm is very peculiar, and to most pcojde objectionable; its 
properties aie similar to those of otlier mints, but in former 
times the plant had special viitiie.s assigned to it, licncc it is still 
employed as a domestic remedy in female coiiqilaints. M. viri- 
dis is the plant used for niliiiary purpo.ses under the name of M. 
It possesses the properties of peppermint, but in a less degree. 

Mint (Old Eng. viyntt, from Lat. moneta, a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple at Rome money was coined), the place 
where coining or the processes employed in tlie manufacture 
of money is conducted. A coin may be defined as a piece 
of jirccious metal, impressed willi a State device or mark, as 
a guarantee of its v.nlue and weight. British silver and bronze 
monies arc merely tokens liaving a nomiiial value, and 
arc issued simply lor convenience in conducting petty busincs.s 
transactions. 'J'iie caiiy In.story of the coinage, and of the con- 
.stitntion of the M. in B. .'ain is involved m obscuiity. The Old 
English had silver and copper coins, but after the Norman Con¬ 
quest the latter fell into disuse. Tlieic was no national gold 
coinage till the reign ol Edwaid HI., and the money then made 
Consisted only of sils-er ]iieces of low value. Many foreign 
gold coins were, however, in ciiculation. In exchanging l-srge 
sums it was cusloniaiy to leckon by weight of bullion, while 
small sums were exchanged by means ol the silver currency. 
Subsequently, and before tlie time of Ileniy VIII., gold and 
silver coins of different deiKiniinations weic gradually introduced, 
and by the ])erioU of the Kestoiatioii coins of gold and silver 
were very numerous, those of the latter metal being made of 
iiiiieh liiglicr value than foimcily. Since then the varieties of 
coins have numeiicaliy decreased, and gold has been established 
by law as the only standard. 

It would appear that in Old English times, the mynettrns 
(‘ niinlers ’ or ‘ moncyers ’) formed part of tlie retinue of the king, 
and journeyed with him, striking money, when required, at his 
command. Gnadually, howcvci, as tlie amount of work increased, 
pcrniancnt mints wete c .lalilislieJ in the chief towns. In Stephen's 
reign certain bishops, barons, and monasteries were privileged 
to com money. Malpractices among the moncyers in issuing 
deba-ed ciimage were ficquciit, .nid were visited with exemplaiy 
pui'ishmcnt. Relative to tlicsc Iraiids, an official, named the 
gerfja (later reere), is nlhuled to in Old English laws, and it is 
supiiosed that he was the responsible head of the M. at the 
time. Rudmg observes that the London M. did not leceive its 
full constitution of .superior officers till the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Edwaiii II., wlicii a comptroller was appointed as a 
check upon the warden and master. The moneyers weie always 
a piivilegcd class, enjoying exemption frtim ccitain taxes and 
public duties. 
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The Royal M., where the enrrent coins of the United King¬ 
dom and several of the colonies are struck, is situated at Tower 
Hill, London. At present (1877) its nmoval to the Thames 
Embankment is contemplated. In 1837, a Parliamentary Select 
Committee took evidence on the manner of conducting the busi¬ 
ness of the M., and in consecjuencc of their report several impor¬ 
tant changes were made in its constitution. In 1S51 the Royal 
M. became a governmental department, subject to the Treasury, 
and the practice of allowing contractors, or moneyers, to conduct 
the coinage was abolished. The remunerative office of Master of 
the M,, of late years occupied by men of high scientific attain¬ 
ments, was abolislicd on the death of the late Master in iSfSp, and 
the nominal Master and Worker is now the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chci^ncr. By Act 33 Viet., any person or importer may, under 
specified conditions, have gold bullion coined free of charge at 
the M., but since the Hank of England is bound by Act 7 and 
8 Viet, to purchase bullion, previously weighed and assayed, at 
the rale of IT®- 9d. per oz. of standard gold, it practically 
is the only importer. After coining, the Bank of England re¬ 
ceives the gold at the M. price 17s. lojd. peroz., whereby 

the Bank makes a profit of about £,2<xx} on each million. Tlie 
M. purchases silver for itself at tlie lowest market price. Act 
56 (Jfo. 111 ., ratified by Act 33 Vict., jirovides that the pound 
weight troy of standard gold contains 23 carats fine gtdd and 2 
carats of alloy (copper), and that standard silver be of the fine¬ 
ness of 11 oz. 2 pcmiyweiglits of fine silver and 18 pennyweights of 
alloy in every pound weight tioy ; and it is further enacted that 
20 pounds weight troy t>fstandaid gold be coined into 934’5 sove¬ 
reigns, and that 66 shillings be coined out of every pound troy 
of standard silver. While gold coin is thus istsued at nearly the 
market value of bullion, a profit or seij^iora^e aecrues to the M. 
from the silver coinage, for a shilling is intrinsically only worth 
about lojd. This profit enables the M. to issue new silver coins 
for worn and light ones. All fees and profits of the M. are paid 
into the Exchequer. 

Coining .—The processes pursued in coining silver and bronze, 
as compared with gold, differ so very slightly in detail, that it is 
only necessary here to trace the course of the bitter. At stated 
times the Bank of England sends ‘importations* of gold in tlie 
form of ingots, each of iSo oz. weight, and previously assayed, 
to the M. The ingots are there weighed and assayed, and the 
proportion of coiiper alloy or fine gold required to bring tliem 
to the fineness of standard gold determined. The ingots, with 
the ascerttiined alloy, are then melted and cast into bars. 'I'lie 
plumbago crucibles, or melting-pots hold each a charge of 1200 
oz., which fills four moulds. 'I'he bars formed in the moidds 
are removed and quenched with water, and from each bar two 
pieces are cut off for assay. If the assay prove satisfactory, the 
sovereign bars, measuiing 24 inches long. 1‘37S inches wide, 
and I inch thick, pxss, after being weighed, to the rolling-mill, 
which reduces them to fillets 6 or 8 feel long. After the hollow 
ends arc cut off, each fillet is formed into lengths of 18 inches, 
which are {innraled in copper lubes, ano then plunged into cold 
water, 'lltc fillets are further leduced in thickness by rolling, 
and on issuing from the gaugrng-mill they me.asure I'Sag inches 
wide and '053 inches thick. At this stage a blank is now and 
again piiiichrd out of a fillet for comparison with n standard 
weight, a variation of half a grain only being allowed. Two inches 
of one end of each fillet are next pressed thinner, to the extent 
of one-third, in a flat ting-mill, and after the whole length has 
been re-passed through the rolling-mill, the flailed end is intro¬ 
duced between two fixed cylimlers in the draw-beneh. The 
flatted part is there seized hold of by a ‘ dog,’ which travels with 
an endless chain, and draws the whole fillet through the cylin¬ 
ders, to reduce it to a uniform thickness. Tlie fillets are 
previously smcAred with oil to prevent the excessive heat, 
developed by fiiction, destroying the surface of the fillet. On 
leaving the draw-bench the fillets are divided into four Icngtlis, 
and from each a test-blank is .stamped and weighed. The 
fillets, freed from oil, are then taken to the screw-cnlting presses to 
be cut into blanks. The perfimaled metal is called srissd (l.at. 
stindo, ‘ I cut ’), and returns to the melting-pot. The blanks 
then jiass on to the weighing-room, where they are separated 
into ‘heavy,’ ‘light,’ and ‘ medium,’by marvellous autom.itnn 
weighing-machines invented by Mr. Cotton and improved by 
Mr. Pilcher of the Royal M. ITicsc machines weigh at the rate 
of 23 blanks a minutC, and indicate variations of xTiVirtli of a 
grain. As ajipady mentioned, the law demands that 934} 
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sovereig:ns be taken out of 20 pounds troy weight of gold, which 
gives the weight of a sovereign as I23'2744 giatno. Notwith¬ 
standing that the fillets are rolled and cut with mathematical 
exactness, the blanks are found to difier in weight. The law 
recognises the fact, and allows a (from Lat ad remedium) 

which is fixed by the Coinage Act of 1870 at two-tenths of a 
grain for the sovereign, and one-tenth of a grain for the half- 
sovereign over or under the standard weight. The medium 
blanks alone reach the coining-press, the others are re-nielted. 
In a marking-machine or edge-compresser, the edges of the blanks 
are thickened by reducing the diameter. The raised edge 
afford.s a protection to the image and superscription to be 
afterwards added. After annealing, and blanching or brightening 
in boiling dilute sulphuric acid, the blanks are converted into 
coins in the screw coining-press. The tibverse and reverse 
devices on the coins are obtained from the upper and lower 
dies (see Die-Sinkinc), together with the crenated or milled 
edge from the collar, at one descent of the press. The perfect 
coins are put up into bags containing 701 sovereigns (180 oz.), 
and the weight and assays of several coins being tested, the Bank 
of England in due course receives the coinage. 

English gold coins are legal tender to any amount, silver 
to 40s., and bronze to is. Bronze money (composed of copper 
95, tin 4, and zinc I, in 100 parts) is very much depreciated 
m value, and is struck principally at Birmingham, by Messrs. 
Heaton, under contract with the M. At a weight of i22’SO grains, 
or '774 grain below the theoretical standard, current sovereigns 
reach the limit of 20s. value, and half-sovereigns cease to be legal 
tender for los. below 6l"l25 grains. On tlie return of worn 
gold coins to the M. a deduction is made for loss of weight below 
the legalised limits. 

The coinage of the Royal M. for five years ending 1875 was 
as follows:— 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Bronze* 

1S7I 

/9.9I9,6 s 6 



1873 

15,261,443 

1,243.836 

47.4*.1 

1S73 

3,384.508 

lto8i,674 

464318 

1874 

1.46'..565 

890,^*04 

65,633 

1875 

343,2fi4 

594,000 

t«),8»3 


See Rnding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain (Lond. 
1840), and G. E. Ansell, Ihe Royal M. (3d ed. 1875). 

Min'uet (Fr. menuet, from Lat. minor), the name of a slow, 
graceful dance. It is named from the short steps used in the 
dance. Properly, M. is the name of the music or air. 

Uin'ute, in Horology, is the 60th part of an hour ; and in 
angular measurement is the 6oih pait ol a degree. In architec¬ 
ture, it is the 60th part of the shaft of the column. 

DHiiate is the name given to a draft of the procedure of any 
meeting, and is so called from its having been taken down 
briefly, with a view to its afterwards Xyeantg engrossed or enlarged. 
In Scotch law a M. is a memorandum or record of some act of 
a court, or of contending parties. 

Ui'oceiie (Gr. ‘ less recent ’) is the name given in geology by 
Lyell to the Middle Tertiary formations, coming between the 
Eocene and Pliocene. About 2$ per cent, of its fos-sils are 
represented in living species. In Britain the M. is very poorly 
developed, and only in limited localities, Dartmoor in Devon, 
and Mull, off the W. of Scotland. On the Continent, all over 
Central Europe, there is an enormous develojiment. It is 
divided into three well-marked sulidivisions — the Lotoer, 
Middle, and Upper. The Lower is entiiely a freshwater deposit, 
and consists of coarse conglomerates and sandstone. It is 
well developed in Switzeihind (Molasse deposits), Croatia, Fon¬ 
tainebleau, Auvergne, and all through Germany ; and its flora 
presents distinct subtropical characteristics. The Middle is 
somewhat marine, but lias the same land-plants as the lower. 

It i.s very typical in Touraine, and also occurs in Switzerland, ’ 
Madeira, Canary Islands, and the United States. The Uftper 
consists of thin laminated marine marls and limestones, rich in 
fossil remains. 500 plants and 840 insects have been described 
by Heer from the Upper Molosse deposits of Switzerland, Its 
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Son strongly resembles the AmericBn types; and fishes and 
trotiles abound. The first fossil fox is here found, with remains 
of the Dinotherium and Mastodon. The sub-tropical climatic 
conditions, which the M. deposits imply, seem to have extended 
up to the 70th latitude, embracing the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
and Greenlimd. 

IlXir'abeau is the name of a family that during the 13th c. 
emigrated to France from Florence, and subsequently obtained 
tlie marquisate of M. in Provence. The one who has given it 
an undying interest is the great revolutionary orator, Gabriel 
Honord de Riciuetti, Comte de M., son of Victor Kiquetti, 
Marquis de M., who was bom at Bignon, near Nemours, March 9, 
1749, and came into the world a prcaligy of size and ugliness. 
At the age of three his ugliness was increased by smallpox. The 
child was imi>ish in habits as well as looks, exhibiting such ter¬ 
rific activity in mind and body that his father—rather lieedlessly, 
for he was corresponding with the uncle—likens him to ‘ a 
nephew of the devil.' No child had probably a worse up¬ 
bringing. Victor Kiquetti was a domestic tyrant of the maddest 
kind, who wrote philanthropic and economic pamphlets, and 
called himself VAtui des Hommes, but who treated his w'lfe and 
children with unspeakable ciuelty. In the course of his life he 
caused to be issued against them no fewer than fifty-four lAtres 
de cachet. M. was placed under a succession of tutors who 
could not manage him ; he svas then entered in the Bern regi¬ 
ment of the Marquis de Lambert, and henceforth his career till 
the outbreak of the Revolution is a miserable lecord of vicious 
indulgence, varied by imprisonment, attacks of disease, and the 
production of literary essays. Most of these are necessarily 
v.alucicss, for M. was not in any sense a scholar or a student; 
but his 'Traitf de la Rlythologic, 7 rath’ de la Lant^ue Tratifaise, 
Jistai de la Littrrature Anctenneet Moderne, may still possess an 
interest as the work of a man whose name cannot be forgotten 
in the history of France, llis La Afonarchir Pi-ussienne sous le 
FrMhic le Grand (17SS), and ilistoire Secrete de la Cour de 
Berlin (lySg), aie the result of a tciiqiorary refuge in Prussia. 
But ’t waj not till 17S9 that the passionate and powerful genius 
of M. found fit expression. Rejected by the nobles of I’lovcn^c 
as their representative, he suddenly denounced the order as ‘ in 
all ciiontries and in all ages the enemies of the people,’ and 
threatened them with the vengeance of another Marius. Fleeted 
by tlie Third Estate as depuUtot Aix and Marseille, the moment 
he appeared in the Assembly he took the foremo-.t place by the 
fire and thunder of his eloquence. On the memoiable 23d of 
June, when Oe Breze entered the Assembly with the king’s 
ordeis for them to depart, M. bellowed through the tempi st of 
voices: ‘ Go, tell those who sent you that we arc here by the will 
of the nation, and that nothing but the force of bayonets can 
drive us hence 1 ’ Yet he detested the mere anarchy of mob.s, 
and to prevent insurrection instituted (8th July 1789) the 
National Guard. Gradually the Court drew towaids linn in its 
feebleness and despair, and the brief remainder of his life was 
spent in an effort, hopeless indeed, but carried on with daunt¬ 
less resolution and indomitable will, to restrain the cvcr-increas- 
ing madness of the Revolution, and to force upon the nation 
some form of constitutional life and some wieck of royalty. It 
is a striking tribute to the greatness of his character and the 
splendour of his eloquence, that, without allies and without fol¬ 
lowers, he ruled imperiously the fiercest and most lawless 
Assembly that has-cver met in the history of mankind. On the 
1st of February 1791 he took his jdace as President of Assembly; 
but the excesses of passion had consumed him; for a few weeks 
he struggled on, his spirit aflame, his body a mass of corruption, 
till the 27th March, when, after speaking five times, he left the 
Assembly for ever. He died on the 2d of April, 11 is numerous 
works are most completely collected in the edition of 1825-27, 
9 vols. The best book upon M. is Dumont’s Souvenin sur A/. 
(Par. 1832), Sec also AUmoires Bioiraphiques, &c., edited by 
Lucas de Montigny (8 vols. Par. 1834); Vermorers AL, sa Vie, 
ses Opinions, ses Jbiscours (5 vols. Par. 1864); and Reynaud’s 
M. et la Constituente (Par. 1872). 

Uix'atde (Lat * something wonderful ’) is a name which has 
been used in_a very loose sense for ‘anything wonderful, any¬ 
thing for whi^ the proximate cause could not be discovered, 
and anything in which divine agency was .specially indicated.’ 
More strictly it is defined as ‘ an event in the external world 


brought about by the immediate efficiency or simple volition of 
God.' According to Christian teaching generally, a miracle is 
I an incident accomplished in opposition to the laws of nature, 
in the name and by the interposition of the Deity, who thus 
manifests his will to humanity, and particulaily for the purpose 
of establishing the truth of a doctrine’ (r/C Matt. ix. 2-8 ; John 
xi. 15, 42, 45). The principal question connected with miracles 
is their value as a proof of a divine revelation. It has been main¬ 
tained, on the one hand, that miracles are the only satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of a divine revelation ; on the other, that they are neither 
necessary nor available, because, ‘ as faith must be founded on 
the Initli as truth, it is iiniiossible that any amount of external 
evidence can produce faith, or en.able us to see that to lie true 
srhich we could not so apprehend without it.’ The view held by 
the more moderate theologians is that the evidence of miiacles 
is important and decisive, but at the same time subordinate and 
inferior to that of the truth itself; in other words, that * the point 
which miracles are designed to prove is not so much the tiuth 
of the doctrine taught as the divine mission ol the teacher.’ (i) 
It is held to be a .suflicient proof of the v.didily and importance 
of miracles as seals of a divine mission, that as a fact God has 
confirmed his revelations by them. (2) The sacred writers ap¬ 
pealed to miracles as jiroofs that their message w.as fiom God. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Apostles it is stated that the testimony 
of the apostles w.as coiilirmcd by divers wonders and miraculous 
gilts, and that Christ himself was approved by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs (.Arts ii. 22, 43, iS;c.). (3) Christ constantly 

aiipcalcd to his iiiiraclcs as a pi out of his divine mission (r/.Jolin 
V. 20, 36 ; X. 25, &c.). 

The objections which have been urged against miracles are 
legion. I. It is objected that they, as generally defined, 

‘ involve a suspension, or alteration, or violation of tlie laws of 
nature,’ which laws are absolutely immutable, so that miracles 
aie impossible. 2. With others the objection goes farther back, 
and the possibility of miracles is denied by (1) I’anthci.sts, who 
affirm that there is no distinction between natural and super¬ 
natural events ; (2) bv those who hold that miracles, as suppos- 
ing scjiaratc individual acts of the divine will, are inconsistent 
with the nature of an absolute Being; and (3) by those who 
hold that ‘ if God interfere in the natural order of eveiit.s which 
arc produced by causes which he has ordained, it can only be on 
account of the impel fection of his woik.’ 3. Again it is objected 
that it is impossible to know when an event is miraculous or 
when it is due to natural causes, since we have not a perfect 
knowledge of the jiower of such causes, and more especially as 
according to the Bible ‘lying wondcr.s have been wioiight by 
evil .spirits, Ihrongh tl’** medium of m.igiciaiis and false pro¬ 
phets’ (Exod. vii. II, 12,22, viii. 7; Dcul. xiii. I, 2; Matt, 
xxiv. 24), which arc ic.'.l miracles in the sense of not being due 
to natural cause.s. 4. One of the most foimid.ible objections 
is Hume’s famous one, that no human evidence is sufficient to 
establish the occuricnce of a miracle, since, according to our 
twofold experience, it is moie inobable that the witnesses 
should be mistaken than that the course of nature should have 
been violated. 

An important quc.stion connected with the belief in miracles is 
the time when miraculous jiowcrs cca-.cd to be giantcd to men. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles, after our Lord’s.ascen¬ 
sion, they were jioufcd out on the Apostles. The continuance 
ol those powers in the primitive chuich is alleged by divines of 
all churches as a proof of the divinity of the Christian doctrines. 
The most prevailing opinion among I’lotestant writers is that 
they ceased at the beginning of the 4lh c., being withdrawn, 
as no longer needed, when Christianity was established in the 
Roman Empire (325). Accoiding to other wiiteis, who give 
copious ‘proof’ ol their statcmein.s, they were continued to the 
5th c., to the 6th c., and to the Reforinntion. That they have 
been continued to the present day is niaintained and believed to 
be proved by the most respsttablc testimony in the Roman 
Catholic Church. See Middleton’s Inquiry into the Aliraculous 
I'cnvr'S, S^c. (Works, 1755), Babbage’s Bruigrwater Treatise 
(1S3S), Lsiavs and Ilevinvs (Loii'i. 1861), Mozley’s Bampton 
Lectures (1865), Hodge’s .Syst, Theol, (Edinb. 1873). 

Miracle Plays. See Mysteries, Miracle Plays and 
Moralities. 

Mirage' (Fr., ‘something seen as in a mirror') is a 
peculiar optical phenomenon, occasioned by cciiaiii atmos- 
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heric conditions. It is very often seen by travellers in the 

ealed sand plains of Lower Egypt, and by mariners in high 
latitudes. In th? former cases the air close to the strongly heated 
ground is raieiied so as to become less dense than the higher 
strata. Tlie great tranquillity of the atmosphere permits this 
state of things to continue for some time, and consequently rays 
of light in passing down through the lower strata of air, which 
are becoming less and less dense the nearer they are to the 
giound, are suffering continual refraction, so that they travel in 
curved lines, which tend ultimately to turn up. Now the direc¬ 
tion in which any object is seen is the direction in which the 
rays from the object enter the eye, and hence, under certain 
conditions like those above indicated, a cloud at a considerable 
altitude in the sky may really be seen jirojccted on the ground 
like a lake. The corresponding maiinc phcnoiiicnon, commonly 
called loomhtf^, is similaily explained, though the conditions arc 
reversed. Here the density of the air increases as we approach 
the chilly surface of the sea, and hence the light-ray.s tiavcl in 
arches whose vertices point upwaidr. A ve-sei below the visible 
horizon of the sjiectator is thus ficquently seen projected on 
the sky at a consideralile elevation. As a lule there aie more 
images than one visible, which arc alternately reversed and 
erect, ami this is fully cxpl.uiied by the consideration that the 
gradual vaiintion in density, and theiefore in refractive'index 
of the vertical column, may render ]>ossiblc several distinct 
trajectories of rays terminating at the points. The Fata Mor¬ 
gana (q. v.) of the Straits of Messina is explained upon the same 
principles. 

BCiramiclii', a river in the.province of New Bnin.swick, 
Dominion of Canada, flows in' a N.E. direction, and, after a 
course of 200 miles, di.schargcs itself by a wide esluaiy into the 
Gulf of St. lawicme. It is navigable for large ships to New¬ 
castle, and has a large exjiort tiade in timber. The salmon and 
cod fisheries at its mouth aie valuable. 

Mir'amon, Miguel, born in the city of Mexico, .Scptcmbi-r 
29, 1832, entered the military academy of Chaiuiltcpec (iSii(i), 
and received his commission (1.S52). He opposed the revolution 
of 1855, defeated Juarez at Salamanca (185S), and w.as .appointed 
president aJ inteiim in the 100m of Zuloaga (1859). He failed 
m an attack on Vera Cruz, and, execrated for his share in the 
'massacre of Tacubaya,’ was foiced (i860) to take lefuge in 
Europe, whcic he visited the French, Spani.sh, and Italian 
courts. On the accession of Maximilian (q. v.) to the throne of 
Mexico, M. was made gr.aiid-mar.shal (l86t) and ambassador to 
Ik’rliii (i86.l); but in 1866, on the withdrawal of the Fiench 
troops, he hastened back to Mexico, and undertook the defence 
of Qncretaro, which was captured M.ay 15, 1867. Along with 
Maximilian and Tomas Mepa, M. was tiud by court-martial, 
sentenced, and shot on the Cerro de las Campanas, June I9, 
1867. 

Miran'dola, a town of N. Italy, pr vlncc of Modena, in a 
flat, rice-growing district, 45 miles N.X.W. of IJologna. It 
has a fine cathedral, and an old palace of the dukes of M. and 
Concordia, who belonged to the famous I'ico f.xmily. Francesco 
Maiia sold the duchy of M. to Modena in 1710. Pop. (1S74) 
« 3 .> 7 Q- 

Mire'eourt, a town in the N.E. of France, department of 
Vosges, 17 miles N.W. of h'.pinal. It is the centre of a lace manu¬ 
facture which extends 12 inilcs in every din ctioii. 'J here arc also 
manufactures of musical instruments, leather, hosiciy, and ein- 
bioidered articles. Pop. (1S72) 5089. 

Mirr'or (Fr. miioir, from I,at. vtiror, 'I wonder, I admire'), 
a looking-glass, nr an instrument with a highly iiolisliej surface 
capable of reflecting the image of objects presented to it. Hand 
mirrors of polished metal liave been in use from the earliest 
times. The Egyptians made them from copper, the Romans, 
duiiug the empire, from silver chiefly, and a kind of while metal 
is still used in ilie East. Golden mirrois are mentioned by an¬ 
cient writers, but Beckmann {History of Inventions') gives it as 
his opinion that this piccious metal was only used lor the M.- 
frame. Ancient mirrors of obsidian and other stones are believed 
by_ the same author to have been made rather for ornament than 
utility. Pliny states that ghass miriora backed with leaf-racial 
were made at Sidon; metal mirrors were not, however, super- 
leited by glass in Europe till the 13th c. Polished plate-glass ^ 


(see Glass) silvered on the reverse surface is now exclusively 
employed for mirrors. An amalgam of tin was used in * silver¬ 
ing ’ down to 1840. Drayton, an English chemist, then devised 
a method of coating the glass with a thin layer of silver pre¬ 
cipitated from an ammnniacal solution of nitrate of silver by 
means of highly oxydisablc essential oils. Tartaric acid has since 
been substituted for the latter. The glass is well cleaned and 
heated, and in an hour and a quarter after the solutions of silver 
and tartaric acid have been poured on the glass, the silvering is 
effected. The process is conqilcted by washing the glass with 
Water, and after drying, applying varnish to protect the silver 
from friction. M. Lenoir has recently discovered that by 
sprinkling a dilute solution of the double cyanide of mercury 
and i)ola.ssium over the silver after w.ashing, that an amalgam, 
whilcr than pure silver, more adhesive to the glass, with less 
affinity for sulpliur vapours, is instantly produced. 

Mir'za, a contraction of the Persian ‘ Mir-zadeh,’ i.e., son ol 
a pi nice. Aiqicnded to the surname it is the title of a prince; 
piciixed, it is a common style of honour. 

Mirzapore'(‘Prince-town’), the chief town of the district 
of the same name, in the N.W. Provinces, Liitish India, on the 
left bank of the Ganges, and a station on the railway, 44S miles 
N.W. fiom Calcutta, and 53 E. from Allaliahad : po)). (1872) 
67,274. It i--. a town of iiiodcrii dale, with numerous mosques, 
tt'm]ilcs, and ghauts, or balhing-idaces. It was forniciiy the 
cotton emporium of Central India, before the days of railways; 
and still conducts a large trade both by river and rail. In the 
year 1876 77 tlic ])rintipal expoits were tliii.s leturned : Raw 
cotton, ;(,45.000; oil-sccds, ;(^8o,ooo; stone, ;^'l6,000; sugar, 
^^26,000. The import of European piece-goods was valucil at 
;i'i48,otx}. I'lie expoits clown slrcain during the first six month-, 
of 1S76 were valued at ^32,000, chiefly stone and cotton. I’licre 
are manufactures of cai|iets, cottons, and silk. The military 
cantonments arc 3 miles N.E.—'I'he distnct of M. lies between 
the native states of Bundelcund, the Bchar disliict of Shahabad, 
and the Ganges ; aiea, 5217 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,015,826. 
"I'lie crops are wheat, barley, millets, sug.ir-cane, and cotton. 
'I'lie Sandstone of (.'hiiiiar is extensively qu.iiiicd. Other pro¬ 
ducts are hmkur limestone, saltpetre, iron, and slate. 

Misdemeiin'our (from mis, ‘wrongly’ or ‘astiay,’ and 
demeanour, from Fr. demencr, ‘ to lead ’ or ‘ drive ’). 'Ihe term 
is generally used in law in L-ontiadi->tinction to Felony (q. v.), 
and comprehends all offences which do not amount to felony. 
Every infringeinent of a public statute is a M., though no penalty 
for infiingcinenl be stated. 

Miscre're (Lat. ‘ Have mercy upon me’), the familiar name 
in Catholic usage of the 51st Psalm (50th in the Vulgate). It 
is one of the ‘ Penitential Psalms,’ and occurs very often in the 
services of the Catholic Cliurch, nowhere so impressively as in 
the office of the Ttnehra in Holy Week. 

Miserere (in Fi. or patience), in mediaeval choir- 

stalls, was a projecting bracket, often elaborately carved, affixed 
to tlic under side of the seat, wliich, the scat turning on hinges, 
was designed to form a rest for tlie occupant of the stall during 
the standing portions of the service. 

Misfea'sance (Fr. ‘a wrong-doing') is a law term denoting 
the doing of a wrong. Nonfeasance is the omitting to do that 
which should have been done. 

Mise'no, Capo di, a promontory on the W. coast of Italy, 
91 miles W. S.W. of Najilcs. Here stood the ancient Misenum, 
whose harbour was, under Augustus, made the station for the 
Tyrrhenian fleet. 

MiBE'mi Bitter is ''a siomachic and tonic much used in 
Bengal, and is derived from the golden-yellow, woody root of 
Coptis Tecta, a small, stemless plant, found in the Mishmi 
Jlounlains, E. of Assam. The bitter rhizomes of an American 
species arc also used for a like purpose. See Corns. 

Mish'na (Heb. ‘ learning,’ from shanah, to learn, to repeat, 
although by (he Christian fa'i.hers it was translated deuterisis, as 
if from sheni, second [rr. law]) had its origin in traditional 
glosses upon the Law. It was the work of the ' Scribes ’ of the 
Great Synagogue (B.c. 530-220) to preserve the text, to explain 
its precepts in accordance with collateral tradition, and to in* 
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(truct the people in the synagogues and the schools. For the | 
better keeping of the old preiepts they erected also certain j 
•Fences,’or new injunctions. Next canse the Scriites of the 
Sanhedrim (B.C. 220-220 A.D.), and at the end of eight hundred 
ye.srs, the ordinance.s, injunctions, prohibitions, precepts—old 
and new, traditional, derived, and enacted—had grown to such 
hulk tiiat they could no longer be mastered in their scattered 
and cliiedy unwritten form. The reduction of the whole tin- 
written law into a code was accomplished about 220 a.u. by the 
combined efforts of all the schools, under the superintendence of 
Rabbi Jehuda the Iloiy. See E. Deutsch’s Lit. Remains ; art. 

• Talmud' (Lond. 1S74). 

SGskolcz', a town of Hungary, county of Borsod, in the rich 
wheat-growing valley of Sajo, 95 miles E.N.E. of Pesth by rail. 
It lias a handsome Protestant Church and a theatre, and a large 
trade in wine, melons, &c. Pop. (1869) 21,199. 

ICisno'nier means in law the misnaming of a person. For¬ 
merly, in a criminal indictment, an error in the name of a defen¬ 
dant was fatal to it. But wlien this occurs the Court is now by 
st.iiute required to amend the indictment, and the case pioceeds 
accordingly. 

jffiispri'sion and Gontempt' are terms in law denoting 
Iho-se otTences next under the degree of treason or felony. M. 
of felony is tlie concealing of it without assenting to it 

Misrepresenta'tion is in law the kind of falsehood which 
the law punishes or gives redress for. See Lie ; Perjury ; 
Trabe Marks, Frauds IN ; Insurance; Director. 

UiBs'al is a book containing all that is required for the cele- 
bralion of the Mass (Lat. il/issa), that is, the fixed ‘ordinary’ 
and 'canon,' with the cliangeable liitrnits. Collects, Gospels, 
l^pistles, S;c. With the object of introducing uniformity in place 
of the almost endless variations which had been in use up to the 
Reformation, by a decree of the Council of 'JVent and a bull of 
Pope I’nis V., the Roman M. was in 1570 prescribed for use in 
all chuic hes, 'xrept those which had had one of their own for 
two ceiiiuiics. Tlic M. is a develoiiment of the ancient Sacra- 
ment.arics. 

His's '.(jTia are expeditions sent into infidel countries for the 
propag.ition of religion. Such c.\peditions, in one form or 
another, have been sent out in connection with all religions 
'ossessiiig any degree of vitality, e..?., the Buddhist and Mo- 
lamniedan. The picseiit article deals solely with the M. of the 
Christian Cliiirrh. 

1 . Early M. of the Church. —Tlie first missionaries were of 
couise the apostle.s, and tlieir successors laboured nnremittiiigly 
till the Christian religion was established as the state religion of 
the Roman empire (325). After that event the Church was in a 
position to direct her efforts farther afield. In 348 a converted 
Goth of the name of Ulfilas w.as consecr.ited a bishop, and sent 
to convert his countrymen, a work in which lie was very suc¬ 
cessful, part of the fruit of his labours lieing a Gothic version 
of the Scriptures. Cliristianity is said to have been introduced 
into Ireland m 431 by St, Palladius, who was followed by St. 
Patrick in 440. From the Church which was founded in Ireland 
M. were sent to Alban fafteiwaids part of Scotland) (see St. 
Columba), and to the tribes of Germany and the N. ol Europe. 
Christianity was unqiic.stionablv introduced into Britain duiing 
the time it was held by the Romans, but was extinguislicd by the 
invasion and conquest of the heathen Germans, except in Wales. 
A mission was sent to tlie country by Pope Gregory the Great, 
597. Augustine, the leader of it, was consecrated Bishop of the 
English, and then Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Christian 
religion was speedily re-established in the country. About the 
same time Columbanus, an Irish monk, introduced Christianity 
into Burpmdy, and after he was banished from the country con¬ 
tinued his labours among the Alps and Apennines. After his 
death (615) St. Gall and St. Kilian continued the work in Swit¬ 
zerland, Suabia, and Franconia. Christianity was introduced 
into N. Germany early in the 7th c. by Amandus, and into Hol¬ 
land by St. Eloy, and the English bishops Wilfiith (677) and 
'Willebrod (692). The great mi.ssionary of this time was St. Boni¬ 
face (q. V-), who laboured in Germany for forty years (715-755). 
A Frankish mission was sent to Denmark about 825 under Ebbo, 
Archbishop of Rheims, and another soon after under Ansgar 
(q. V.), the‘.jostle of the North,’who also went to Sweden 
(about 830). 'The Christianity of these northern countries, which 
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had become almost extinct, was revived in the loth c. and inh 
C. by English missionaries, wiio also weni to Norway and Ice¬ 
land. A country which seems to have atl racted M. to it at a 
very eaily period is liidhi, whither Christianity is said to have 
bei-n first carried by St. Thomas, M. are .said to have been sent 
to it from Alexandria about the end of the 2d c. and the begin¬ 
ning of tlie 4lh c., and one seems to have been sent from Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Alfred. 

II. Modern M .—After the llth c. missionary effort slumbered 
till the great aw.akcning of the Reformation. .Since then it has 
been increasingly active. We may note (l) Roman Catholic M. 
—The disLoveiy of Aniciica ojicned up a new field for mis¬ 
sionary entcrpiisc, and the ChurLli everywhere followed up the 
conquest of the country by the S|ianiards. At this time also the 
gieat missionary oiganisation ol the Jesuits (q. v.) was formeil. 
Francis Xavier (q. v.), one of Loyola’s associ.ites, went to India 
in 1542, where he produced a refornialion among the European 
settlers, and baptized the natives by tens of thousands, rc]ieat- 
Ing tlie work in Ceylon, whither he went in 1547. lie then 
rveiit to Japan, where he l.-iboured for tin ce yeais, and founded 
a mission whicli jiroduced extiaordinary fruits. Although Xavier 
did not succeed in iienetrating into China, tlie Jesuits afterwards 
accomplished it, and met with gre.it success. F'or the more 
systematic working of M. a rongregation of cardinals w.as 
appointcil at Rome in 1622—the Congregation de Propaganda 
hide—which is the most ])cilect missionary organisation in 
the world. (2) Eroleslant M .—Missionary cft'oit in the Church 
of England was revived in the l6lh c., as in the c.a.se of Spain, 
in connection with voyages of discovery and the foundation 
of colonies. It was a ])nnciple of the tune ‘that the Church 
should be planted on all ground winch was taken possession 
of in the name of the Crown.’ The t.hiirch was accoidingly 
established 111 the North American colonies, .md a society for 
the promotion of Christianity among the Indians was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1649. The Society for the Projiagatioti of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, which was founded in 1608, was incorporated 
in 1701 under the name of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and in the beginning of the 19th c. the Chinch Mis¬ 
sionary Society was originated. Gtiiei societies aie the Baptist 
Society (founded I792), the London Missionary Society (1705), 
which, .at first supported by English Piotestants generally, has 
now been left in great measure to the Iiidependciits. The Wes- 
Icvan Methodist hlissionary .Society w.is formally established in 
181S. The Churches in isrotlaiid—Established, F'ree, United 
Prebbyteri.an, ice.—have all their missionary societies. The 
great American society, ah lougli by no means the only one, i.s 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foieign M., which 
was established in 1810. But the Church which pei haps de.scrves 
the title of missionary aliove all others is the Moravi.an, which 
e.st.alilishe.l M. to the Hottentots (1736), on the co.sst of Guinea 
{*737)1 •*' G.arolina and Algiers (1730), in Cevlon, Amster¬ 
dam, itc. Within the last fifty years niissionaiy woik haSkmade a 
gieat advance, and its picsent position is briefly as follows:— 
.dfrica .—The noithein coast is ptaclic.slly untouched, being 
wholly Mohammedan. M. begin at .Seneg.sl, and along the W. 
coast are many M. more or less pros]'cious, founded by the 
Wesleyan, Churcli of Enghind, Ameiican Piesbyteiian, United 
Presbyterian (.Scotland), the Ihiscl, and the Bantist Societies. 
In South Africa, wheie the greatest conquests have been made, 
there are about 450 missionaries, .and 90 native labourers. In 
Egypt the most prosperous M. belong to the American United 
Presbyteiian Chuich. In Madagascar, wlieie Christianity is now 
the established religion, there are M. lielonging to the London, 
the Propagation, and the Norwegian .Societies, as well as that 
of the Society of Friends, In the Island of M.iuritiiis the 
M. belong to the Chuicli of England. Asia .—In Turkey, 
Syria, and Persia, there are M. belonging to the Church 
Missionary Soeicly, the American Presbyterian Board, the 
American United rrcsbytcrian Cliureh, &c. In India and 
Ceylon h*. wcie carried on in 1872 by 35 Missionary Societies, 
besides local agencies, with 551 ordain-d missionaries, besides 
native labourers. In China there are about 30 agencies at work, 
with about 200 ordained missionaries, hall of whom come 
from the United States. In the Indian Arcliipelagoand the Straits 
the M. belong principally to the Dutch, Rhenish, Gossner’s, and 
Propagation Soeieties. In Polynesia M. hdve been very suc¬ 
cessful. Within the last fifty years more than 300 islands have 
cast off idolatry. America .—The great mission fields here are 
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Mexico, S. America, and the W. India Islands. Several socie¬ 
ties, Ilrilisli and Canailian, especially the Wesleyan and Church 
of England societies, are at work among the Indians in the 
Urilish I’ocscssiuns. 

In 1S71, according to Dr. W. Butler, there were throughout 
the world 2165 Protestant missionaries, 207S female missionaries, 
anil 9SS6 n.ilive preachers and cati’cliists. In 1874 tlie receipts of 
the vaiions missions in Creal lliitnin amounted 10,^872,906, in 
Continental Europe to 10,965, in America tO;^472,5o8. .See 
Hr. Maclear’s History o/ Christian M'usiom During the Middle 
/tqes (Loud. 1874), and Hassell’s Drom I'ole to Pole (l.ond. 
1874I; also article jjiiii.ic Society. 

MiBsiasipp'i (Ind. Missi Sepe, ‘great river’), the principal 
river of N. America, atid after tlie Amazon, and pethaps the 
Congo, the mightiest in the woild, rises in Lake Ita-ka, on the 
tlensely-wooded plateau of Minnesota, to the W. of I.ake Sujie- 
rior, aiidat an elevation of 16S0 feet above the Sea. Its roursc 
is snutheily, and its length in a straight line is 1164 miles, but 
with its windings 2800. It has a drainage area of 1,244,000 sij. 
miles, an exlieme depth of 120 feet, and a mean velocity of 3’59 
feet per second. 'I'lie M. enters the Culf of Mexico, after ptt.shing 
forward a long tongue of land, by three main *|ias-es,’ respectively 
1677, 14.40, and 900 It et wide. Till it reaches the Missouri (q. v.) 
it flows thiongh a broken pictiiicsquc country of heath and ]iiiic 
forest, its naiiow course in jiarts confined on either .side by car- 
boni/eious bliilfs 200 feet high, and impeded by nutnerons rajiids, 
of which the chief are the Kails of .St. Anthony (18 feet), the 
Dcs Moines R.ipids (24), and Kock Island Uajiids (22). Below 
the Missouii, or l.joo miles from its mouth, its basin entiiely 
changes char.acici. lleie the enormous sticam rolls through a 
rich, level, alluvial bed, mostly covered with forests on the E. 
b.iiik, and stretching away to the \V. in boundless prairies. The 
M. is subject to most destructive animal floods, to guard against 
which va.st Ic-vecs have been constructed at the co.st of the valley 
.States, laiiii.shina alone has erected, on its 7S0 miles of river¬ 
front, 73,000,000 cubic yards of caitliworks. The new levees 
(>87j) ure 22 feet high, 142 at the base, and liave a cross section 
of 1672 sq. feet. An apin al is now' (1S77) being m.ade to the 
United Slates Congress to take over the entire caie and cost of 
the works, and a recent estimate by United Slates engineeis gives 
the cost of a complete system at $5(),000,000, ami of the yearly 
rep.iirs at $2,000,000. 'I'lie maximuiii rise ol the river at Natchez, 
Vicksburg, and Cairo, respectively 370, 4S0, and 1007 roile.s dis¬ 
tant fiom the mmilh, is 52 feet. 'J'lie delta, formed by sediment 
brought down chiefly by the Missouii, is much larger tlmn that 
of any other liver, having an estimated area of 38,600 sq. miles. 
Beshles the Missouii, the M. receives the Red River, Yazoo, 
Arkansas, Ohio, and an immense mimber of other navigable 
streams. It jias-es New Oilcans, Nalcbez, Vicksburg, Memphis, 
St. Eoiiis, &c., and is navigable for great liver-steamers as lar 
as St. Anthony, 2037 miles. 

Missiesippi, a southern stat' of the American Union, 
bounded W. by the riveis M. and .'earl, E. by Alabama, N. by 
Tennessee, ami S. by Louisiana and the (liilf of Mexico. Area, 
47,156 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 827,922, of whom 445,026 are 
coloured. The coimli-y, oiUeicd in the N.E. by the limestone 
spurs of the Aiipalacliiaiis, has a general slope W. and S., and 
is loiighly divided into three rlisii a ts. (1) '1 lie great cotton-zone 
in the N.W., romprising sonic 4,000,000 acres; (2) a fertile praiiie 
region in the \V., yielding rich crops of corn and cotton; and (3) 
the southern and sparsely iiiliahiteu jigrtion stretching to the 
Gulf, with its inferior soil, its fine pasturage, and it.s vast ‘jiine 
barrens,’ from which are drawn immense supplies of timber and 
turpentine. „The principal rivers are the gieat wcstein boundary 
stieam, its affluents the Ilomochitlo, Big Black, V.izoo, Sun¬ 
flower, nnd Tallahatchie, and the Pearl ami Pascagoula, flowing 
directly fo the Gulf. kf. has a coa-i-linc of 88 miles, and in¬ 
cludes a group of islands, of which the cliicf are Ilorn, IJecr, and 
Ship, the last jiossessmg the only good coast harbour of the st-ite. 
The ptevailing rocks arc limestones and clays belonging to the 
Devonian, Cretaceous, and Tcrtiaiy formations; the minerals 
are lew and ol comparatively little value. The climate is singu¬ 
larly he.illhy, excejil in the low bank river-bottoms. In 1873 
observations at Vicksburg gave a mean temperature of 64'67°, 
and a rainfall of 4S'4 inches. A great pait of the surface is still 
covered with primeval Inre.sts of oak, black walnut, hickory, 

I beech, sycamore, cottonwood, pine, &c., and like the other Gulf 
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States M. l.s prodigal in rare fruits and beautiful flowers. About 
one-seventh of the entire area has been brought under cultivation, 
and only some two-fifths were included in farms in 1870. Cot¬ 
ton, of which it produces more than any other state, was almost 
the exclusive staple for many years, but latteily much attention 
h.as lieen paid toother crops. In 1873 the amount of cotton 
raised was 600.000 bales (value $28,500,000); of Indian com, 
18,543,000 bushels (value $15,761,550); of wheat, 189,000 
bushels; of oats, 492,000; of I rish potatoes, 206,000 ; of tobacco, 
85,000 lbs. (value $14,450); nnd of hay, 13,000 tons. Minor 
ciops ate sugar, rice, and .sweet potatoes. In 1874 M. Iwd 
88,300 horses, 99,100 mules and asses, 180,100 milch cows, 
329,800 oxen and other cattle, 153,600 sheep, and 819,100 
swine—value, $29,000,000. The industries are very slight, 
there being only (1873) 156 timlier saw-mills, 45 flour-mills, and 
II cotton iactozies. In 1875 railw.ays extended 1141 miles. 
J.ackson is the capital, but the chief towns are Vicksburg, 
Natchez, and Columbus. First visited by Fernando de Solo in 
1539, the country was partly ex])lored liy Maiquetle and Joliet 
ill 1073. A colony of 200 Freiieli inmiigraiits was founded on 
the Bay of Biloxi m 1699. The territoiy was acquired in 1718 
by the projectors of the M. Scheme (q. v.). Admitted to tlie 
Union in 1819, it was one of the (iist .Southern States to secede 
in 1861, and during the Civil War it w.is the scene of many 
ilcsliiiclivc raids and liattles. The siege and capture of Vicks¬ 
burg in 1863 by General Giant was oii" of the great events of 
the struggle. Since the war there has been a gieat decrease in 
the value of propeity, and the avcr.agc price of tarm-laiid is still 
only .some Iwo-filths of what it was belore l.Siio. 

Mississippi Scheme, the name of a gieat financial ‘ bubble,’ 
]irojected in Paris in 1719 by John L,aw (q. v.), in conjnnrlmn 
with the regent and oflieers ol the State. Its ostensible object 
was to develop the resoiirees of I.oiiisi.ana piovincc, the Iasi 11 of 
the Mississippi, but its real piiiqiosewas to iclievc llic exchequer 
from the debts iiiciiircd by the wars of I,oiii.s XIV. Alieady 
ilivcctor-geiieral of the lojal bank, Law was placed at tbc lie.id 
of the so-called ‘ Conqiany of tin* Wc.t,’ which received ,x 
giant of Louisiana, and issued 200,000 shaics at 500 livies 
each. Paper rurrency w.as accepted, although then dejire- 
ciated to 70 per cent, below par. .SiibscijiieiUly the comp,my 
acquired a monopoly of almost the cntiic foreign tiade of France, 
ami tire power of collecting national revenue and ta,xes. The 
shares were increased to 624,000, and meanwhile the bank 
Issued its notes freely till the paper currency amounted to 
2,700,000,000 livres. The whole nation was in a frenzy. 
Crowds from all pails rushed to Paris. Here the streets were 
thronged by excited mobs, and trade for the lime was incrcaseil 
enormously. The climax was rtsached when at the end of 1719 
the shares were sold for 10,000 livrcs each, and money was so 
plentiful that the bank loaned at 2 per cent. Soon after this 
came the crash. Attempts to restrict the issue of gold led to a 
rush ujioii the bank. Vast but ineOccttial efforts were made to 
restore confidence. 'I'lie company was even amalgamated with 
the royal hank. But the bubble was finally burst by an edict of 
2i.st May 1720, announcing a reduction of one-half in the value 
of shares nnd bank-notes. In July 1720 the bank stopped pay¬ 
ment, and the inevitable result was univcnsal distress and bnnk- 
niptcy. The leaders in the scheme are charitably allowed to 
have been themselves deluded by the notioti that the prosperity 
of a nation can be secured by a mere increase of its money cir¬ 
culation, and that the stability of paper money may be guaran¬ 
teed without respect to its convcrlibilily, 

Miss'ive, in Law, is a letter or memorandum. In mercantile 
aflairs a M. may have the effect of a legally executed document. 

Misaolonglii, a fortified seaport of Greece, in the nomarchy 
of Acnrnania and jEtuIia, stands on a promontory in the shallow 
Gulf of Procopanisla, 12 miles N.W. of Patras. The fisheries, 
its principal mdu.sli-y, employ 300 men, and are let by the 
Government at an annual rental of . 453 iOOO. The anchorage 
for larger ships is at San Sosti, 6 miles distant. In 1873 there 
entered the port, 1212 vessels of 59,568 tons; and clear«l, 1184, 
of 59,285 tons. The value of exports (currants, valonia, wool, 
tobacco, &&), was 17,857; and of imports (coffee, sugar, whrat, 
iron, &c.), ;^28,S7I. Pop. (1870) 5714. M. is famous for the 
art it played in the Greek War of Independence, when Mauro- 
ordatos successfully defended it from November 5, 1821, till 
January 6, 1823, and again for fifty-nine days in the close of the 
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latter year. Bat on April 22, 1826, it was taken by Reshid and 
Ibr&hitn Fasha.s, with a force of 20,000 Turks and 14,000 
Egyptians, after a twelve niontlis’ gallant defence by Notos 
Bozzaris and his garrison of 4000 men. A mausoleum enshrines 
the heart of Byron, who died here, April 19, 1824. Sec Tabre, 
Uistoire du mtge de M. (Par. 1826). 

Missou'ri (‘mud-river’), a river of N, America, which rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, hardly J mile from the source of the 
Columbia. It is foimed fi'om three rivers, the Jcllerson, the 

M. idisou, and the Gallatin, runs first N., and after several con¬ 
siderable falls, turns IC., then flow.s S.E. till below St. I.ouis it 
reaches the Mississippi, after a course of 3047 miles. The chief 
aliluentsof the M. from the right are theYellowstone, Tittle M., 
White River, Nebraska, and Kansas; from the left, Jacques, 
Big Sioux, and Tittle Sioux. It is navigable for sLciimers as far 
as the falls, near the Rocky Mountains. The basin of the M. 
is about 557,918 sij. miles. 

UiSBOUri, a central state of the N.-American Union, hounded 

N. by Iowa, W. by Nebi.aska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, 
S. by Arkansas, and K. (470 miles) by the Mississippi, which 
separ.ates it fiom Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Area, 
65.350x11. miles; pop. (1870) 1,721,295, ol whom 118,071 are 
colouied and 75 Indi.ans. The slate is crossed from \V. to E. by 
the M. River (q. v.), which is also for 200 miles its N W. 
boundary. The S.E. is swampy, the S.W. chiclly covered 
by the Ozark Moiiiitains and their oflshoots to the river 
Osage, Most of the rest is rolling prairie, with here and 
there forests, which in the M. valley are esiiecially luxuiiant. 
Coal mea.ures extend over 23,100 sq. miles of the W., N.W., 
and N. ; adjoining these, and in the S.W. and N.E. of M. are 
found Devonian rocks; E. of the latter is a Silniian tiact 200 
miles bncid ; and the S.E. is chiefly alluvium and drift deposit;. 
M. is jsirticiilaily rich in iron ores. Ix’ad and zinc (in the 
S.) are plentiful, and copper, nickel, and coball, aie also 
worked. The soil is gencially ferlile, though less so in the 

I .S.W'. n'1'1 S The wild anim.rls of M. are veiy nuineroiis, in- 
cliiditi:, ••••« be-i oanlher, wolf, racoon, and oiiossuin ; deer, 
rabbits, hares, s.Taiirels; the eagle, vulture, and other biids of 
jirey. ' ' e cbm.Ue is one of estiemcs, ranging at St. laniis 

■ from 7'" lo 100" F., and the average rainf.dl amounts yearly to 
37'.S3 inches. In 1S73 the produce of Indian corn was 70,846,000 
l/ushels, v.alued at J'.20,92I,4Ko; of wheat, 11.927,000; rye, 
4.)6,000; oats, 15.670,000; barley, 266,000; buck-wheat, 
20,000; IrTli i)ot.Uocs, 1,839,000; tobacco, 13,200,000 lbs.; 
hay, 101,000 tons (worth $5,709,500). The live-stock of M. 
consisted i., 1874 of 543,000 hoiscs, 89,200 mules, 421,4cx) 
niilch-cow'S, 806,300 oxen and other cattle, i,.p)S,500 bhf('i>, 
2.603,300 swine-total value, $67,306,342. In 1S70 the 
value of flour produced in M. was $28,332,160 ; packed meals, 
?t3>9.'53> ’95 ! liquors, $8,371,440; lumber, $6,685,462 ; tobacco 
and cig.ais, $10,415,604. The value of all industrial produ;ts 
was $206,213,429. 'I'he lead iirodiiced in 1873 was 27,676,320 
lbs.; zinc, 11,582,440 lbs.; the iron in 1872, 509,200 tons. 'J'he 
value of the toial aiiiiii.al jiroduct of the mines of M. is estini.aietl 
at $14,000,000. Ill 1S75 tlieie were 2600 miles of railway. 
M. publishes 2S0 newspapers. Su Touis is the largest town, 
Icfferson the stale ca]>ital. Other cities and towns aie Kansas, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, St. Cliarles, Springfield, Tcdalia, mid 
Texington. Though as early ..s 1S64 tliere was a small Eiench 
colony at Fort St. Touis, the colonisation of M. jiroperly began 
only with the i8lh c. M. belonged to Touisiana, came under 
Spain in 1763, and in 1S03 under the Union. In 1S12 it was 
constituted a territory, in 1821 was received as a stale. Slavery, 
though never extensive in M., contributed to retard its pio- 
pess. In the struggle for Kansas the slave-owners seized a 
large part of M., and at the beginning of the Civil War sought 
to attach it to the South. Since the abolition of slavery, pro¬ 
gress of every kind has been very great. The state sends 
thirteen membci's to the House of Representatives. 

BEistake, in Taw. See Error in Essentials; Consent; 
Contract. 

. Mis'tletoe (Old Eng. mistdtA, Ger. mistel, Icel. misUlleinn, 
of uncertain derivation) is the name of a genus of parasitic 
plants designated botanically Viscum, and to most Eurotiean 
nations familiarly represented by the common M. or V. album. 
The natural order to which it belongs is LoranthacM, con¬ 
sisting of about 450 evergreen parasitic .shrubs, chiefly tropical 



in their distribution, but many found in temperate regions. 
The above-named V. album is the only species of the getius 
possessed of any considerable interest, and about it only a 
few points of the scientific, historic, or legendary literature 
can here he noticed. It roots firmly, grows slowly, gra¬ 
dually kills, and so ultimately dies itself upon the tree-branch 
that sup|)orts it. The stem when full giown is an inch or 
more in tliickness, and divides and subdivides in a regular 
forked maimer; the leaves are oiqiasite, oblong, leathery, and of 
a yellowish-green colour ; the sejiarate male and female (lowers 
are inconspicuous, and the fruit forms a small white berry with 
viscid contents. It lias a marked pielerence in the selection of 
the tree it glows upon, the ap|ilc being most coramotily affected, 
llicn poplars, hawlborn, bines, niajiles, mountain-ash ; it is raiely 
found on the oak (Ie.s.i tliaii ten authentic instances are recorded 
ill Britain); and on the lateli, pear, &c., is very exception.d. Its 
range of distribution is Eiiroiie and W. A-ia, and in Britain is 
only prevalent in llie S. half of England; it is not a native of 
-Scotland or Iieland, but is there projiagated as a curiosity. 'I’o 
the ancient Britons it was a sjiecial object of veneialion, many 
important Druid rites being jieiformed in connection with it, and 
a lingering record of this we perhaps sec at the present day in 
tlie use of the plant for Christmas decoiations. It was long 
exloiled for its medicinal virtues, but those have unfortunately 
mst .survived to the present time. See Dr. Harley in Trans, 
of IJnnean Soo., vul. xxiv., and Dr. Bull in Journal oj Botany, 
sol. II. ; also the writings ofEdsvm Tees of Worcester. 

Mis'tral (a Tioven^al wind, formerly maestral, Ital. niaestiale, 
from Tat. magistiahs, ‘the masterful’ wind), a N.W. wind that 
blosvs in winter over the western jiart of the Mediterranean, 
e.ijiecially on tlie S. coast of France. It is dry and cold, sudden 
in its apjiroach, and terrible in its effeets both by land and sea. 
'file M. IS the Caiirus or Corns of the Romans. 

Mistrett'a, a town of Sicily, jirovime of Messina, about 4 
miles fiom the sea, and 18 miles E.S.E. of Cefalu. It has a 
brisk trade, especially in manna. Top. (1874) 11,003. 

Mitau', or Jelga'va. a town in Russia, government of Cour- 
laiid, in a sandy di.lrict on the Aa, 27 miles S.W. of Riga by 
vail. It has six churches, three synagogues, and the old castle and 
burial vault of the former diiKes of Couilaiid. M. manufactures 
j.ijiaiineil artieles, and has considerable trade in corn, flax, .and 
hemp. l'o]>. (1870) 22,185. 'll”-' place Ukes its name fiom 

Mita, a Slavic deiiy. 

Mite, a ii.ame given to 'T-mbers of the order Aiarina, of the 
ckiss .‘hachnida (q. v.). Df the acaiiua—which .are small in 
size, have eight legs, a mouth fitted for biting, and a body 
usually coveied willi biislles—the coiiiiiion or domestic M, 
(.•foams domeslicus) is a good cxamjile. The vf. destructor is 
a terrible jiest 111 muscuiiis, where it gnaws the lur of stuffed 
animals, and destroys the leathers of birds The Sugar M. 
(//. satekarrhinus) inhabits sugar. 'J'he Itch M. causes ’I”’ ‘I’-''" 
ease of that name. Many species are paiasilic on beetles and 
other insects, and tliusaid in jireserviiig the b.il.ance of power in 
nature, by pi eventing tlie iiicre.ise of tliesc insects. 'Tlie name 
M. is often cnoiieously extended to certain true insects, sucli as 
those belonging to the older fl/aHo/liaga, which infest the 
pliiiiiage of buds. 

Mit'ford, Jolin, an elegant Engli.sli scholar, was liorn at Rich¬ 
mond, Surrey, 13111 zVugiist 1781. After leaving Oriel College, 
Oxford, he obl.iiiied the living of Benliall, Suflolk, in 1810. In 
1815 lie was presented to the reelory of Weston .St. I’eler’s, and 
in 1817 to that of Stratford St. Andrew, also in Suflolk, M. 
edited the Gentleman's Uagadne from 1S34 to 1850, and with 
fine critical acumen and ripe sdiolarship annotatdG many of the 
English poets iu the zMdine edition. He died at Beiihall, 27th 
z\piil 1856. 

Mitford, Maty Bussel, daughter of a dissolute physician, 
was bon at Aliesford, Hamiishire, i6th December 1787. Before 
she was twenty she had published three volumes of verse, receiv¬ 
ing for the same a severe word from the Quarterly Beview. Her 
first and greatest success was Our I'illage, a series of papers con¬ 
tributed to the Lady's Magazine, published in five volumes be¬ 
tween 1S24-32. She likewise wrote Atherton (a novel, 1824), 
Beljord Kegis, Stories of Country Life (1850). Of her tragedies, 
the best are Julian (1823), Fosean (1826), Bienzi (1828). She 
brought out in 1854 her dramatic works (2 vols.), which included 
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Otho ef IViUrhhach, Inez di Cadro, ami Gaston de Blondeville. 
M. wrote simply and feelingly ; but the secret of her fame rests 
much In the private friendshi{» she formed with many distin- 
guiihed litera.'y men and women of Iter day. Her filial generosity 
to a rechless and reprobate parent reveals a quality of character 
liner than anytliing she has written. Tn 1852 she published 
KseolUilions of a JAterary IJfe; or Books, Places, and People. 
■Mie died at .Swallowfield (Joitage, nectr Reading, January 10, 
1855. M.’.s letters were patclied up into a I.lfe by L’Estrange 

(l.ond. Bentley, 1869); and Henry Chorley edited a second series 
in 1872. 

Mitford, 'William, was born at London, lotli February 
1744. He left Queen’s fiollcge, Oxford, without a degree, and 
read law in the Middle Temple; but the death of his lather in 
1761 gave him ample means and leisure for study. In 1769 be 
became captain in the South 1 lamiisbire militia, of which Gibbon 
was major, and it is supposed that inteicourse with this historian 
determined M. in his clioice of literary work. After publishing 
in 1774 an Im/niry into the J'riitciples of Harmony in Lanyua^e, 
and of the Alcc/ianism of Verse, Modern and Ancient, and 
A Treatise on the Military Purer, he began to write his once 
famous Uistorv of Greece, vol i. of uhich ajipearcd in 178.4, vol. 
ii. in 1790, vol. lii. in 1797, vol. iv. in ]8o8, and vol. v. in 1S18. 
Though now entiiely supeiseded by the works of Thirlwall, 
Grole, &c., it will always be remeinbeied as one of the first 
genuine altempts at a Greek history founded uiion original 
reseau'li, and enlivened by a jiungent and vivid ciiticism. M. 
sat in railiainent from 1785 to 1815, and the political parti.san 
is auilible in his shrill stiicturcs on Athenian democracy. M. 
likewise wiote Observations on Christianity, and Principles of 
Desit^n in Anhitecture. He died on the 8th February 1827. 11 is 
brother, Lord Kedesd.ale, prefixed a biographical notice to the 
1829 edition of the History. 

HCith'ras was the sun-god of the Persi.ans, called the Invin¬ 
cible. He is commonly represented as a youth kneeling on a 
bull,- whose tliioat he is cutting, and which is at the same time 
attacked by a dog, a serpent, and a scorpion, while a flying arrow 
is directed against the. bieast ot the animal. These arc astro¬ 
nomical .symliol.s regarding the sun in Taurus, in which sign the 
vernal equinox occuried 111 ancient times. See Hyde’s Veterum 
I'ersarmn el Medorum Peligionis Ilisloria. 

Hitlirida'tes, or Uitbrada'teB (‘sun-given,’ from Pers. 
mithra, ‘ the .sun,’anil the root da, ‘give’l, a name borne by 
sevcial kings of Aimeni.a, Commageno, Media, Parlhia, Per- 
gaimis, and I’ontiis, of whom the inu.st famous was BL, VI., 
king of Pontiis, siiniamed Eupator and Dionysus, com¬ 
monly called The Groat. Succeeding his father, If. V., 
about 120 li.c., while under 13 years of age, M began a career 
of tinsel u])iilous ambition with the murder of his mother and 
brother. In a shoit time he subdued Colchis, l,esser Armenua, 
and the Taiiric Chersonese, and, on the tie.ath ol I’arisades, 
he acqiured the kingdom of Bosp us. Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, having inv.idcd Pontiis, M. drove him (88) Iroiii 
Bilhynia and Ariobar/aiies from Cappadocia, seized Phrygia, 
Galati.a, and Roman Asia, and caused the massacre of 80,000 
Roman citizens. He also sent ainiies into Europe to help the 
Gieeks in their rebellion, but in St) .Sulla twice defeated M.’s 
general Archelaus, near i;ha;ronca .tad Oichomenos in Bccoti.a, 
and at the same time ht was himseif overpowered in Asia by 
Fimbria. This, the first Mithri.latii ll'ar, ended (84) with M. 
consenting to pay 2000 talents, and yield 70 ships to the Romans. 
In 83 Miiieiia attacked M., but was defeated at the river Halys 
(82), and retreated, closing the Seiond Mi/hridatu- War, In 74 
M. began the Thir,l Milhridatic IVarhy taking the field with 
120,000 foot and 16,000 horse, besides barbarian auxiliaries, 
lie overran Biihyni.!, worsted the consul (?otta at Chalcedon, 
and besieged Cyzicus, but the other consul, Liirullus, forced him 
to ictreat (73) with great loss to Poiitus, whence, after a severe 
reverse in 72, he fled to his son-in-law Tigranes, King of Ar¬ 
menia. I.iiculliis defeated both kings near Tigranocerta in 69, 
and near Artaxata in 68. Di-safTection among his soldiers now 
obliged I.11C11II11S to retire, and before the end of 67 M. had re¬ 
gained the greater j).irt of Pontus. In 66 , however, he was so 
hanl pre.ssed by Pompeius that he was forced to take refuge in 
the Cimmerian llo.;porus, where he establi.shed himself at the 
capital, Panticap.-euin, and resolved to pass round the Euxine, 
through the Sarmat* and Getse, to invade Italy itselt But his 


army mutinied, and made his son Phamaces king, and in despair 
M. committed suicide (63). He was buried with royal honours 
by Pompeius at Sinope, his native town. This ambitious desimt, 
Cicero confesses, was the greatest opponent the Roman arms 
had yet met. lie had great skill in war, and extraordinary 
vigour of both mind and body; he could .speak twenty-five lan¬ 
guages or dialects, and his Greek education at Sinope had taught 
him to be a patron of the arts. For a graphic picture of his 
career and character, see Mommsen’s Romische Geschichte (Eng. 
trails, vol. iii. Lund. 1S63). 

Mit'raiUeuse, a gun composed of several barrels, from which 
a number of shots may be fired simultaneously or in rapid suc¬ 
cession. As eaily as the 14th a such forms of ordnance were con¬ 
structed ; but ex|)cricneeproved the single-barrelled gun to be more 
effective. In the Franco-Prussian war, however, the French in¬ 
troduced an improved form, a .small cannon revolver, capable of 
firing from 300 to 400 shots in a minute. The Gatling gun (see 
Gatling), liisl tried in 1862, is of the same nature, and has been 
adopted by the United States’army, and by several European 
powers. An English M. containing 50 carti idges was approved 
after trial at Woolwich, l8th January 1872. 

Mi'tre (Lat. mitra) is the official head-dress in the Westciii 
Church of bishops, archbishops, some abbots and provosts, and, 
in a jiarticular form, of the Pope. A kind of linen turban was 
the distinctive head-dress of the Jewish priests, anri, with a gold 
plate in front, of the high priest. Now in the East a crown of 
this nature was the symbol of power and authoiity. The crown 
worn by the kings of Assyria was a high M., formed of bands of 
linen or silk. Tlie head-dress of the kings of Egypt on state 
occasions was a double M. of the same kind. Ami a kind of 
regal power was vested in the Jcwi-.li high pric.st, who was the 
supreme head of the state, in fact the vicegerent of Jehovah (cf. 
Ueut, xvii. I2 ; Josh. xiv. i, xvii. 4). It was this turban or 
holy crown of the Jewish high priest {cf. Ex. xxviii. 36) which 
was adopted by the bishop of Rome, and by him granted to 
other bishu]>s. The horns of the M. arc supposed to represent 
the cloven tongues of Pentecost (Acts ii. 3). Moie probably 
they represent a twofold jiower, as the double crown of the 
Egyptian kings represented the sovereignty of Upper and 
Lower Plgyi>t. On the s.arae principle the Papal tiaia has been 
formed by the addition of tliree crowns to the common M., in¬ 
dicating three accessions of jiower: the first added by Pope 
Alexander HI., 1159, the second by Boniface VIII., 1303, and 
the third by Urban V., 1362. 

Mitre, in Architecture, is the line of junction of mouldings 
or other surfaces which meet at an angle. 

Mitsch'erlich, Billiard, a celebrated German chemist, was 
born at Neuende, near Jever, 7th January 1794, studied at 
Heidelberg, Paris, and Gottingen, went to Berlin in 1818, and 
threw himself eagerly into the study of chemistry. His disco¬ 
very of the law of Isomorphism procured him the acquaintance 
of Berzelius, who invited him to Stockholm, where he remained 
from 1819 to 1821, when he was appointed Professor at Berlin 
on the death of Klaproth. Here he continued to labour till bis 
death, 2Sth August 1S63. His discoveries of Lsomorphism and 
Dimoi-phism are what will permanently preserve his name; but 
his memoirs on Benzine and the Formation of Ether are also of 
the greatest value, M.’s chief work is his Lehrbuch der Chemit 
(1S29-41)- See Rose’s Geddehtnissrede (Berl. 1864), 

Mitt'imus is, in English law, a writ for transferring a record 
from one court to another. 

Mittwei'da, an industrial town in the kingdom of Saxony, 
netir the Zchopau, 35 miles S. E. of Leipsic by rail. It has 
large engineering works, cotton mills, dye-works, bleach-fieldi, 
and a trade in peat and building stones. Pop. (1875) 9093. 

Mityle'ne. See I-r.snos. 

Mixed Marriages. The question whether in a marriage 
between two relatives who are both perfectly healthy, live under 
healthy conditions, and whose families are perfectly healthy, the 
children born will probably be unhealthy, is one little discussed 
but of vital importance to society. Such marriages have been 
alleged to produce sterility, malformations, insanity, and special 
diseases of the senses, scrofula, albinoism, phthisis, and cretmism. 
But in 1871 the House of Commons refused to make this the 
subject of inquiry in the census. The modem prohibitions 
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of marriage have descended from earlier social inslitnlions, 
strengthened by Christian asceticism. But in ancient Egypt, 
Persia, and Arabia, tliere was little if any restriction on what is 
now called incest; and even among the Jews, Greeks, and 
Koinans, marriages of very near kin were common, especially in 
the earlier and less corrupt times. The matured civil law per¬ 
mitted marriages in the fourth degree, or between first cousins : 
the canon law only outside the fourth or seventh degree, that is, 
third cousins are forbidden to marry. Hence the singular preju¬ 
dice in England that, though first cousins may marry, second 
cousins mtiy not. It would ajtpcar from the minute piohibitions 
in Liber Poen. de Incest, in Thorpe’s liarly Inslitutions, that 
there was little restriction among the Old English. In fact, 
there does not seem to be any innate horror of mat riage between 
near kin implanted in mankind. In savage nations we find the 
connictmg customs of exogamy and endogamy: the one probably 
based on the scarcity of women caused by female infanticide, or 
on the traditional honour of capturing a wife, and constantly 
supported by inter-tiibal hostilities : the other on juidc of race, 
wiiich disdains alliatiee with foreign and tlieteforc inferior 
Women. Where these institutions have passed away, they still 
survive in the jiractice of many savage tribes in prohiuitiiig 
marriage between ccitain relatives, and of others piefeiring mnr- 
ri.ige between near kin. But while exogamy may account for 
p.'ohiliitions ol marriage between relatives of the third degree and 
beyond it, it hardly accounts for piohibitions among direct 
ascendants and descendants which occur in cndogamous tribes, 
and have become part of llic general law in modem times. 
‘I'liesc prohibitions aie most univeisal where the parlies are in 
the couise of nature of an unsuiiuble age : against whose union, 
therefore, many obvious objections, not connected with kiiishl|), 
may be mged ; and they are not so stiong in the case where the 
younger ol the couple is a female, because females have le.ss con- 
tiol ovei their maiiiages than male.s. It is certainly not tnie 
that iiueimaiii.ige of kinsfolk lias ever been prohibited on tlie 
ground tliai its effects on llic olT^l)llng have been observed to be 
iiijuiiotis. No such elTccts have been observed. In those i.solalcd 
comiinniitlc.s, wbicli have continually intermarried among them- 
•selves, such as the Cagots, the Vaipieros, the Chiietas, &c., no 
special rates of mortality, and no special percentage of di.sease, 
have been observed. 'I'lie statistics collected l>y the Parasyn- 
geneuists are open to tlie fatal objection that tlieie arc no means 
of estimating the iwoportion of consanguineous to non-coii- 
sangumcous mariiagcs. Wherever such statislics have been 
collected w’illi ni‘i|iioximate safety, they suggest conclusions 
rather in favour of in-and-in Ineeding. The diseases alliibuted 
to consanguineous marriage are in truth the result of inherit¬ 
ance, whieli, of couisp, operates with incicasod power in pro¬ 
ducing disease or accumiilatiug idiosyncrasy when organisations 
having similar faults aie brought together. On the other hand, 
while judicious selection in ciossing may remove iuherilcd dis¬ 
ease, the general tendency of crossing is to produce mcdiorrity, 
or reversion to an unimproved type— e.g., Anglo-Indian, Dutch 
Singhales, I’ortuguesc-Malays, the various hall-breeds of Ame¬ 
rica, &c. If a cross is f<^r se beneficial, the more distant the 
relation the more beneficial onglit to be the cross. But the 
generality of half-breeds are worse than their parent, and incap¬ 
able of continuous reiiroduction. ‘ God made while men, and 
also black men, but the devil made half-castes ’—(Livingstone, 
Zambesi, 50). It is very d ‘sirable that the efforts of Lubbock 
in England, Uytterhoeven in Belgium, and Manlregazza in Italy, 
may at last secure some authoritative public inquiry into tliis 
grave social question. 

Mix'tures are officinal, medicinal preparations, used as 
vehicle* for more active medicines, or for their own intrinsic 
value. The following are the M. of the British Pharmacopoeia 
with their doses :—M. animoiiiaci, ^ to i oz.; M. aniygdahe, M. 
creasoti, M. creta:, M. ferri aromatica, M. fern composita, I to 
2 oz.; M. gentiamc, ^ to I oz.; M. guaiaci, M. scammunii, i to 2 
oz.; M. sennae composita, i to i} oz.; M, spiritus viiii Gallici, 
1 to 2 oz. 

Mizz'en, or Miz'en (Fr. misaine, ‘ foresail,’ Ilal. mezzana, 
‘ lateen sail,’ from mezzana, Lat. medius, ‘ middle'), a large 
triangular sail lormerly attached to the stem-most mast of a 
three-master, so named from its running fore and aft, and thus 
keeping the middle line of the ship, M. is the name now given 
to the mast. 


Mnemon'ics (Gr.), the art of refreshing the Memory (q. v.) by 
artificial aids, as by tying a knot in one's pocket-handkerchief; 
by associating the heads of a discourse with the various parts of 
a building, a system ascribed by Cicero and Quintilian to the 
Greek (loct Simonides (500 n.c ); or by the substitution for 
figures of letters which may be formed into articulate sounds. 
Thus a, the first vowel, and b, the fust consonant, may stand fur 
I, and e ami c fur 2, when ac or be, eb 01 ea, will respectively 
stand for 12 and 21. Of this last method, introduced in the 
14th c., vaiious modifications and improved systems have from 
time to time appeared, the best known being those by Richard 
Grey (1730), Gregor von Faitiaigle (1812), Aim^ Paris (1833), 
and Karl Otto (1840). See llermann Kothc, Jehrbuch der 
Mnemonik (Ilamb. 1852); Stokes, On Memory ed, Lond. 
1875); and T. A. Sayer, Aids to Memory (Lond. 1875). 

Mnemos'yne (Gr. ‘memory’), daughter of Uranus, the 
mother by Zeus of the nine Muses. 

Mo'a, the name given liy the Maories to a gigantic struthious 
bud belonging to tlie genus Dinorms, whose reiiiaiiis are abun¬ 
dantly found in New Zealand. Its existence was first ascertained 
by the Rev. Richard Taylor in 1S39. In the article Di.nornis 
the M. is said to be wholly extinct, but in tlie Greymouth H'eeiiy 
Arftns, a New Zealand paper, there ap])eared a Utter in 1876, 
signed R. K. M. .Smythe, Browning’s Pass, Otago, describing 
the capture of two living moas, ‘ a female 8 feel high, and a young 
one 3 feet shorter.’ See Chambers s Journal (Sejileiiiber 1S77). 

Mo'ab was the name of a Semitic tribe which occupied the 
highlands to the E. of the Dead Sea and the mouth of the 
Jot dan (mod. Arab. ISelka and A'ertak). M. was a powerful 
nation when the Israelites arrived on the borders of Canaan, and 
escaping the disasters which overtook the latter, was still a ’ very 
great nation ’ in the time of Josephus. Tlie extiaordiiiary number 
of mins iliscovcreil in the country by travclleis are a sure indica¬ 
tion of the former wealth of tlie nation. See The Land of M., 
by Dr. 11 . B. Tristram (lamd. 1S73). 

Mo'abite Stone is a remarkable inscribed stone which was 
discovficd (August 19,1868) by Mr. Klein,an Kiiglish clergyman, 
near the ruins of Dibaii (anc. Dihon), in the ancient land of 
Moab (q. v.). According to the best authorities it is ‘the very 
oldest Semitic I.aiwiary rccoid of importance as yet discovered.’ 
Uiiforiunalely, although in ‘a perfect state of preservation’ 
w'lien shown to Mr. Klein in 1868, it was afterwards broken to 
pieces by tlie Arabs, whose jealousy was aroused by the negotia- 
Itons of European scholais to gel hold of it, and only veiy frag¬ 
mentary and imperfect copies of the inscription have been ob¬ 
tained. But even fiom what lias been preserved ’ the gain to 
pakeograiihy and Semitic science is enormous.’ It also illus¬ 
trates in a high degree the history of our own writing, cxhilming 
neatly the whole of the Greek alphabet in the identical Phoeni¬ 
cian shape. 'I'liis remaikable stone is ‘the monument of a 
Moabite King, Mesha iff. 2 Kings in.), who, after a lirief record of 
himself and his father, lolls of certain deeds of war from which 
lie issued victorious. Further, the names of Israel, Omri, 
Ghamos, and a number of well-known Moabite cities occur up 
and down.’ M. Ganneau has ’ic.sloicd' the stone, filling up 
thelacume in the inscription to tne bc-l of his ability, and the 
Palestine Exjiloralion Society li.as publisbed a photograph of it 
from a cast ])i esenled by the Louvic autiiorilies. See Ginsburg’s 
M. ‘S', (1S71); Tristram’s Land of d/ua/i (1873); Underground 
Jerusalem, by Captain Warren (Lond. 1S77). 

Moat (? P'r. motte, Ilal. mote, ‘ a mud or turf hillock') is the 
name now given to a wet or dry ditch drawn round the ram- 
pat ts of a fortiess, at least 12 feet deep and twice as many wide. 
Wlicn reveled with masonr)’, the inteiior slope of the M., nearest 
the parapet, is called the scarp, the exterior slope'lhe counterscarp. 

Mobile', a thriving city and poit of entry in Alabama, U.S., 
on the river M., near its entrance into M. Bay, 30 miles above 
the Gulf of Mexico, and 140 E. of New Orleans by rail. It is 
situat 'd on a sandy plain, girt by several beautiful hills, and has 
a fine climate, though subject to f -easional ravages of yellow 
fever. Its harbour is shallow, but is being dredged (1877) at 
the cost of Congress, so as to secure a passage for vessels draw- 
ing 13 feet. Meantime large vessels have to remain 25 miles off 
in the bay. There is a large export trade in cotton, naval 
stores, lumber, rosin, and turpentine, and the staple import is 
coffee. On an average 50 vessels enter yearly from foreign ports 
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uid 130 from American ports. M. has many handsome build¬ 
ings, a city ho-spilal, the Alabama Medical College, 30 churches, 

2 daily and several weekly newspapers, &c. Top. (1870) 32,034. 
M. was settled by Ldmoyne de IJicnville in 1702, and was the 
capita! of I-ouisi.ina till 1723.— M. Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of 
Mexico, is 30 miles long fiom N. to S., and 10 miles broad, 
and is protcc'ed by Korts Morgan and Gaines, the latter stand¬ 
ing on J)aui>liin Island at the entrance. The depth is about 
12 feet, but near the outlet it increases to 21, and here the ‘ cotton 
fleet’ is loaded by lighters from M. with the rich produce of 
Alabtima. The M. liver is one of the branches by which the 
Alabama river enteis the bay. 

UobiTier, Crddit, a French bank, originated in November 
1852, for the purpose of lending money upon the security aflbrded 
by movable projicrty. By its original charter the bank w.is 
pennitted the privilege of paying up the calls made upon it by 
companies in which its money was invested, in its own notes or 
obligations. But when they proposed, after declaring a dividend 
of 40 per cent, in 1855, to make a paper issue of 240,000.000 
francs, the public alarm compelled goveriiiiient to inlerfcre. 
Many of the transactions of tlie C. M. have been upon the most 
enormous scale, and tlie industries of l''-ance owe to it much 
of their rapid development, as its funds flow largely into milway 
and other public sclicmes. Witliiii recent yc.ars, however, its 
dividends have been on the decline, and the shares, wliicli are 
500 francs, were quoted on llie I'aris Bourse (October 3, 1877) 
at 155 francs. 

Mobilisa'tion, the jdacing of an army on a war footing, 
consists in Idling tip liie field troojis to their lull strength, and 
m the formation of depot and garrison troops, as well as in tlie 
preparation for instant service of tiansport and commissariat 
supplies. Sec Akmigs. 

XEocll'a, a town in S.W. Arabia, province of Yemen, in a 
desert tract 011 tlie Red Sea, 80 miles W.N.W. of Aden. It has 
a good and wcll-fortified hailiour. M. exjiorts annually over 
10,000 tons of the finest coffee, besides dates, gum, &c. I’op. 
about 7000. 

Mocha Stone, a white translucent variely of agate exhibit¬ 
ing dendritic filaments, or moss like markings of a dark colour, 
produced by the infillration of oxiile of iron or manganese. It is 
found at Cambay, in India, and in Aiabia, Mocha being tlie 
place to which the stones were conveyed for the purposes of 
trade, whence the name. It al.so exists in Wicklow. The Jen- 
Jrac/mfe'S ol I’liny and M. S. aie identical. 


Mock'ing-Bird {.Ifimnt a species of MernliJoe 

nr Thrushes, found in N. America. The fourth and fifth qudls 
are the longest; the hill has short 
bi istles at the base, and the nostrils 
are oval. Tlie tav.si have broad 
scales in front. Tliis bird is of a 
dull brown ■ olour, the quills of the 
wings having white ba-es. The 
two cciitr.ll tail-feathers are black¬ 
ish, and the under parts ate brown 
tinged with giey. The male has 
the white colour o,’’ the wings and 
the back ime of the body more 
idainly impie.ssed than the female. 
The average length is 9 inches, 
'I’lie eggs number four or five, and 
are of a giecnish-blue spotted with 
blown. The ,\ 1 . is wary and active, 
and wages war against other biids who attempt to encroach on 
its domain; whAe the black snake of America-a determined 
enemy both to birds and their eggs—is jcalouslv watched and 
repulswl. The M., however, li.is acquired its ti lebrily from its 
extensive powei-s of vocal imitation. Any and every sound 
which the liird liears it is apparently aide to i.mitate, often in the 
roost exact m.iniicr. I'lie cries of anim.il.s, the notes of otlicr 
birds, ami even tunes whistled in its vicinity, are correctly re¬ 
peated by it. The natural song of the M. is bold and clear, but 
the bird so frequently and fully introducc.s the note 0/ other 
birds and iniitaiious of sounds into its vocal efforts, tliat its own 
notes are ratlier dilhcult 01 determination. The M. may breed 
twice or thrice annually, 
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Mode {mus,). The arrangement of the scale of the octave into 
major or minor keys is called the major or minor M. Formerly 
the term had reference to time. See also GREGORIAN Chant. 

Mod'ellixig, the art of constructing an object in clay either 
as a model to be executed in marble, or to be cast in plaster or 
other material. The line plastic clay employed is kept uni¬ 
formly moist, and is manipulated in great part with the fingers, 
assisted where necessary liy tools of bone, wood, or metal, 
having curved ends. Suitable sttp|>orts must be given as the 
wotk progre.sscs. M. in wax is pursued by medallists, gold- 
smitlis, and other decorative metal workers, who employ ivory 
looks for the pitiposc. M. is also of great importance in the 
preparation of moulds from which enrichments in plastei-of- 
I’aris, &c., for internal decoration, are cast. 

Mo'dena, the ca)>ital of the province of M., N. Italy, situ¬ 
ated in a lertile and healthy jdain, 25 miles N. W. of Bologna, 
and between the Kcccliia and I'anaro, willi which rivers it js 
connected by canals. Intersected by the Via AHmilia, the city 
is one of .stately buildings, broad streets, and spacious arcades, 
gilt by rampaits comm.aiuUng lieauliful views of the Apennines 
and iiCmilian plains. Its duomo, begun in Romanesque style 
m 1099, and consecrated in 1184, lias a superstructure of 
later dale. The campanile (/.a (S/nrlandina) 335 feet high, 
erected 1224-1319, is one of the finest in N. Italy. Tlie 
I’alarr.o Realc, loi merly Uucale, is a magnilncnt tiirreted Imikl- 
ing, begun in 1634, and now rontaiuing the Bililiotiicca Estense, 
willi 90,000 vols. and 3000 MSS.; a picture-gallery, including 
Works of Titian, Correggio, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, sVe.; a 
museum of 26,000 medals ; tlie Este archives, &c, M. lias in all 
some twenty-seven thurches, besides many eJnealional and bene¬ 
volent iiistnutions, and a fine theatre. Its university was su)>- 
jircssed in 1S21, lint if still has good schools of law, medicine, 
theology, &c. Tliere is a sliglit industry in linens, woollens, 
silks, hats, Icallier, glass, and paper. I’op. (1874) 30,85.4. M., 
the ancient fljnlina, was made a Roman colony m u.c. 183, and 
is spoken of liy Ciccro as a splendid city. It declined from the 
lime of Consl.iiitine, and is called ‘but the corpse of a city' by 
Amliro-e in 3S7. Alier suffering from the struggles of the 
tiucljilis and Gliibclines, it fell m 12S8 to the I'.sle Family 
(q. y.), under wlioin it rose cemspicuous in the i6lh c. as a brd- 
liaiil centie of art and literatuie. 'I’he title o* duke was con¬ 
ferred by F'ricdrich Iff. in 1452, and M. remained almost conti- 
miouslv with the family till the expiry of the male line in 1801, 
after wliicU it p.i.s.sed liy female line to Austria. Insurrections 
in 184S and 1S51 wete quelled willi cruel severity, but finally in 
1859 F'lancisco V., the last duke, was driven liom his teiri- 
tories. M. was soon aflerwaids finally annexed liy popular vote 
to the kingdom of Italy. 

Modera'to, a musical term signifying that the time is to he 
taken at a moderate pace. 

Mod'erator is the name given to tlie Chairman of the 
General Assemldy of the Scotch clmrches. 

Mo'dioa, a town in Sicily, province of Syracuse, on the Scicll 
(line. Mvtychanus), 42 miles S.W. of the town of Syracuse. It 
lies in a fertile valley, hemmed in by high ruck.s, and has a 
castle and several fine churches. Five miles N. is the Val 
d'lspica, with curious old rock-dwellings. M, is the Mohak of 
the Saracens, and the Motuka or Mutyca of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Modill'ion, in Architecture, a horizontal bracket placed 
benealli the Corona (q. v.) of a cornice, and only differing from 
a Console (q. v.) in liaving its larger end placed backwards, and 
the stiialler one in front. 

Modiila'tion, a change of key, is a very common and attrac¬ 
tive feature in modern musical compositions. Without it the 
effect of a piece is apt to be wearisome. M. into the attendant 
or relative keys is termed natural M., into other keys extraneous 
M. For very brief modulations the term ' transition' is used. 

Mod'aluB, a constant coefficient or miiltiidier used in various 
connections in mathematics—more especially, however, in the 
theory of Logarithms (q. v.). 

Mo'doa. Lands in England may be exempt from tithe, or 
partially so, by custom or prescription, in which case a M., or 
compensation, is substituted at twopence an acre for the lithe of 
land. 
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ULo'en, a Danish island, separated by Ulvsund from Seeland 

the N.W, and by Gtonsund from Falster on the S.W. Area, 
77 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 13,348. The surface is undulating, 
and the soil is fertile. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in 
agriculture, fishing, and shipbuilding.—The chief town, Stege, 
on the W. coast, is very old. It still retains privileges received 
from Erik GIip|>ing in the 13th c., was taken by the Swedes in 
1C59, and was the scene of a Swedish naval exploit, 25th May 
1710, which resulted in the capture of thirteen Danish men-of- 
war. Pop. about 2000. 

Moe'ris (mod. Itiitet-e2-I\^rnn. ‘the l.rke of the horn’), a 
lake of Central Egypt, in the province of hayuin (q. v.), is sup¬ 
plied with water horn the Nile by the canal Hahr-Jusuf (‘Joseph 
River'), and is 30 miles long and 6 broad. The fishciies, which 
were formerly of far more imporl.ance, now yield only about 
L\qo a-year. We have a splendid, though peihaps not .strictly 
accurate, account of the lake from Herodotus. 

Uce'sia was a Koiiian province, bounded on (he N. by the 
Danube, on the S. by the nioiiiilains llaemns, Orbclus, and 
.Scardus, on the 1 C. by the Euxiiie, and on the W. by Mount 
Seardus ami the rivers Drinus and Saviis. It w.is divided by 
the river Cebrus into M. Supeiior in the W., and M. Infeiior 
in the 1 C. The oiiginal inhabitants weie Thracians, but a large 
body of Gauls settled Iheie, ll.C. 277. M. was subjugated iiy 
the Romans in the time of Augustus, and as a frontier province 
was strongly foilified ahmg the .S. b.ank ol the Danube. In 305 
the Ostrogollis, afteiwatiR c.alled Mocso-Golhs, settled in hi., 
with the permission of the Romans, with whom, however, they 
soon quarrelled and fought. In the 6th c. Slavonians entered 
Uiiper M., and in the 71I1 Ihilgariaiis entered Lower M., est.ib- 
lishing themselves easily 111 lands that had been wasted by Goths, 
Hun-, and Avars. 

Moe'SO-Qoth.'iC, the language of those Goths (q. v.) who in 
the iclgii vit Auieliun (270 275 A.li.) esl.ablisiicd themselves in 
Da.-ia, The llible of Lllilas (q. v.) shows that the M.-G. be- 
Inr.ge.l. thi.i'igh its plionctie stuiclure, to the I.ow German elass, 

I but g amni.it.ci.iiy it is, wilh a lew exception.s, far more primi- 
I tive than the Did ICiudish of the Aohem'/’ or the Old High 
I (ienni.n ol Karl the Great. Especially in the pluials of the 
I verbs is the greater fulnu-s of its forms appateiil, closely answer¬ 
ing as they do to the Ijitin terminations mas, tis, nt. The 
exceptions, however, are equ.dly important, lor they prove the 
grammatieal, and therefore histoncal, impossibility of deriving 
either Old English, or High German, or both, from M.-G. See 
Diehnbaeh, i^er^kickcn.its Worterbuch lUr Gi'thischrn Sprachc 
(2 vols. Erankl. 1851); and Giein, Pas Gothische Verbum in 
Sprachver^lekheiide)- Atnichl (Kass. 1873). 

Moffat (‘ the foot of the moss’), an inland watcring-phace of 
Scotland, in the N. of Duudiiesshire, is situated in the rich 
sheltered valleys of the Annan, 2 miles N. by E. of the station 
of Beattock on the Caledonian Railway. The springs are ch.aly- 
beatc and sulphurous, and attiact alargenmnbci of visitors, for 
whose accommodation Iheie are hand.soine hotels, baths, reading 
and assembly rooms, &c. Tlie town i.s protected to the N. by 
the M. Hills, which rise in Il.irtfell to a height of 2650 feet. 
Pop. (1871) 1730. 

Moffat, HrOV. Robort, D.D. a veteran African mission¬ 
ary, was born in Inverkoilning in 1747, and was sent in 1S16 
to Namaqua-land on the Orange Rivet. When on a visit home 
in 1840 he publi.sbed Alissionaty Labours ami Scenes in Southern 
Africa, He is also the author of a translation of the Bible into 
the Bechuana language (new ed. 1872). His daughter married 
David Livingstone, and he may be said to have paved the way 
for the achievements of that great missionary, at whose funeral 
at Westminster Abbey he was one of the jnincipal mouineis. 
In 1873 he was presented with a testimonial of /'5800. In May 
1877, at the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
in a speech on Foreign Missions, which virtually summed up 
his life woik. Dr. M. reported that there were now churches 
and missions scattered over the Bechuana or Bas.sulo country 
from the Zulus on the E. to the Damaras on the W., that in 
connection with them Uiere were 40,000 communicants and 
45,000 pupils, and that some ;^25o,ooo worth of British mer¬ 
chandise is introduced yearly into the country. Since then he 
has probably startled a portion of the religious world by the 
pubheation of a letter in which he strongly pronounces in favour 


of the lawfulness of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. For 
an acpounl of his labours, see Kivers of IVater in a Dry Place 
(1863 ; new cd, 187G), and Miss A. Manning’s Heroes of the 
Desert (1875). 

MofusB'il (mufassal, derived from an Arabic word meaning 
‘ separate’), a teim in universal use among Eluropcans in India, 
to exiire.ss the country generally, the rural part of a district, 

‘ the interior,’ as opposed to the Sudder Station or civil head¬ 
quarters. Even a villager, when absent from his cottage in the 
fields, is said to be in tlie M. In Bengal, it is specially used for 
the whole Country exclusive of (Calcutta, the tiaditioiial bound¬ 
ary being the Mahiatla Ditch (q. v). 

Mogadore', or Suirah, the chief seaport of Morocco, on 
a pioiiionlory running into the All.antic, opposite a strongly 
fortified ibkiiid, 130 miles W.S.W. of the city of Morocco. It has 
a great overland tiadc with the Sudan. In 1876, its exports, 
chiefly almiind.s, esjiarto, olive-od, oichclla weed, and bce.swax, 
amounted in value 10/^275,333, ol which /l53,l57 went to 
Great Britain and 118,064 to E'ranee. The value of the imports 

(cotton, sug.ir, te.a, &c.) was ^^246,686, as much as 
worth cominglioin Gic.it Britain. Theicentered the port in 1S76, 
66 vessels of 24,001 tons (British 39, of 15,302 tons), and cleared 
67, of 25,544 tons (Biitish 40,of 15,845 tons). Pop. about 120,000. 

Mogucr (Arab. ‘ c.avcs ’), a town in the province of Huelva, 
Spam, overlooking the Rio Tinto, 43 miles W..S. W. of Seville. 
E'rom its port, Palos, at the mouth of the river, C'dunibiis set out 
on 111- great voyage of discovery, 3d August 1492. Pop. 7332. 

Mogul (Mughal, a comiption of Mongol), the name which 
histoi'y ha.s indelibly fixed upon the dynasty founded by Baber, 
uliieh endured al llclhi from 1526 to 1S57. B.aljer himself was 
a Tartar, being descended on the lather’s side from Timur j bis 
mother only was a Mongol, connected with the tribe of Genghis 
Khan. The name M. attached itself to the family in India as 
well as in Europe; and early travellers have familiarised us 
wiili the title of ‘the Great Mogul,’ though the court apjiella- 
tion was alwiiys Bad-liah, the Persian for king. 'I'iie M. 
dynasty, which in power and historic gr.an'Ieitr yicld.s only to 
th.it of Rome, wa.s continued through seventeen einperois, of 
whom the gieatc.sl was the brave and enlightened Akhar (q. v.i, 
and the last who retained any rc.al authority was the bigoted 
Aurung/cl>e (q. v.). The dynasty closes with hfoliamnied 
Bchaudiir .Shah, ‘the king of Delhi.’ who w.is tricil, depo-ed, 
and banished for liis jiaiticipalion in tlie Mutiny of 1S57. His 
son .still lives, an exile at Tuiigu in Biitish Burniah; but the 
tr.aditioiial glory which .surrounded the name has now departed 
even fiuin the mnuK of the Indian Mohammedans, having 
been to a laigc extent tiansfericd to the raj of the new Em¬ 
press. In aichitecture alone have the Moguls left a worthy 
memorial; in other ]iutibc works they wcie lacking, but then 
mosques and their tonib.s at Delhi, Agia, and I’uttehpoie- 
.Sikri will never besurjiassed. It is citnoub that tlicly emperors, 
almost without exception, atlaim.-d to an extreme old age, 
when not cut off by a violent f.itc. The tcim M. is now 
geneially applied througbout India, wilh an .additional per- 
vcibion of il.s oiigin.al meaning, to all Mohaiiimcdan foreigiieis 
who ate not of Alghati or I’athan blood. In this sense, wdiich 
includes I’lirks and Persians, though not Arabs or Aliyssiniaiis, 
who are sejuralely dasbified, the general census (1868-72) re¬ 
turns 219,75s Moguls in Imiia, most niinieious in the N.W. 
Pioviiiccb, the Puniauh, and Oude. See Hie Fall of the M. 
Emfite, by IT, G. Keciic (T,ond. 1S76); Howortb’s iUstory of 
the Mannitols Jroni the Ninth to tlu Nineteenth Century (Lond. 
1876), and The History of Iniia as toll bv its osvn Historians, by 
Sir II. Elliot, and Prof, John Dinvson (Lond. 8»vol.s. 1867-77). 

Mohacs', a maikel-town of Hungary, in the comitat of 
Baranya, on the right bank of the Danube, 32 miles E.S.K. of 
Fiinfkirchcn by rad. It has five chuvche.s, large cattle-inarket.s, 
and a;i impoitant tnade. Po]). (iSf'O) 12,140. Here I-a|os II. 
was defeated and slain, with 22,otxi oi bis followers, by Suleiman 
the Magnificent, 29th August 1526, a defeat that for 160 years 
transformed a great part of Hungary into a Turkish province ; 
and here too the Tuiks were in their turn totally routed by Karl 
of Ixitbringen, I2th August 1687. 

Moliair, the hair of the Angora go’at, an animal formerly 
peculiar to Asia Minor, but now accLimatised in Australia^ Caiie 
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of Good Hope, and California. Though the principal supplies 
of M. are still drawn from Asia Minor, it is probable that the 
British dependencies will soon surpass tliat region in its pro¬ 
duction. The vilayets of Angora and Kastambol produce the 
finest quality of M., for which England is the only market Tlie 
quantities annually imported into Britain amount to over 
5,000,000 lbs., and the price obtained averages 2s. lod. per lb. 
M. is white, silky in lustre, and long in staple. It is spun by 
machinery at Bradford and Norwich, and is manufactured into 
camlets, plush, velvet, braidings, laces, trimmings, and, mixed 
with cotton or alpaca, into dress pieces. 

Uobamm'ed ('the praised’) is the name adopted by the 
prophet, either on the announcement of hix mission, or perhaps 
at the time of the Flight His original and proper name was 
Kothan. M. was bom at Mecca in the year 571 a.d. Ills 
father, Abdallah, of the tribe of the Koreish, died before M. 
was bom, and his mother when he was six years of age. His 
grandfather then adopted him, but he also died two years 
later, and the boy was left in charge of an uncle, Abu I'alib, 
who, as long as he lived, seems to have acted like a father 
towards him. Though sickly, and subject to epilepsy, M. 
had to work for his living, which he did by tending flocks. 
In his twenty-fourth year he entered the service of a rich trad¬ 
ing widow, named Khadija, to whom he was soon afterwards 
married, although she was fourteen years older than himself, 
and bjr whom he had two boys, who both died young, and 
four girls. (The tales of visits with his uncle to Southern 
Arabia and Syria, between the age of thirteen and twenty-four, 
his instruction in Christianity by a Nestorian monk, and his 
being accidentally chosen arbiter in a dispute .about the replacing 
of the Black Stone in the Kaaba, are now thought by the best 
authorities to be extremely mythical.) His personal appearance, 
according to the most authentic traditions, was as follows :—He 
was of middle height, thin in body, but strong limbed, with 
broad shoulders, a wide chest, and a quick, elastic, but firm step. 
His head was large, with a long mass of dark, slightly curled 
hair. His face of a * red and while ’ complexion, was oval- 
limped, framed in a full beard, with great, black, restless rye.H 
shaded by long heavy eyelashes, and .surmounted by long arched 
eyebrows, a large slightly aquiline nose, and well-set teeth of 
dazzling whiteness. In dress, eating, and drinking, he was 
exceedingly temperate. .Strong drinks he abhorred, but was 
passionately fond of perfumes. His constitution was extremely 
delicate, and he was nervously afraid of bodily pain. He was 
affectionate in dispo.sition, and gifted with large powers of ima¬ 
gination, elevation of mind, delicacy and refinement of feeling. 

When he was at least forty years of age, he went, according 
to a custom of his countrymen, to spend the Rajab, or month of 
peace, on Mount Hira, a huge barren rock near Mecca. Here, 
in a dark cave, M. sirent his days and nights in tahannoth (Heb. 
tehinnotk, prayers, devotions). And when he slept he had 
dreams ‘resplendent ns the rosy dt vn.’ One night—‘the 
blessed night AI Kadar, which is iieltcr than a tlioiusand months’ 
—he awoke and heard a voice which thrice called to him ‘ Cry.’ 
After Uie third call he asked. What shall I cry; and the voice 
answered ‘ Cry, in the name of thy Lord ’ (<•/ Isa. xl. 6). These 
were the first words of the Koran, although, according to the 
present arrangement, they appear in the ninety-sixth chapter. 
After the voice had told him how the Lord had created 
man of congealed blood, and ‘ by the pen ’ had told him 
that which be knew not, M. awoke, feeling ‘ as if a book had 
been written in his heart.’ In a state of great excitement he 
hastened home to his wife, and told her what had happened. 
Khadija soothed liim os well os she could herself, expressing 
her belief that lie would be the prophet of his people. She 
then went to their cousin Waraka, who was old and blind, 
but knew the Scriptnre.s of the Jews and the Christians. When 
he heard the story he exclaimed ' Koddus, koddus I (Heb. kadash, 
“holy”). Verily, this is the namw (Gr, fta/nar, "law," in Arabic 
also the tearer of a secret message, hence the messenger of the 
law) which came to Moses. He will be the prophet of his 

n le.' Greatly comforted by the faith of his wife, which she 
y maintained till her death, and of Waraka, M. now waited 
in awe and tremliling for more revelations, but none came, and 
his spirits sank till he resolved to commit suicide. But when 
he approached a precipice on Mount Hira for that purpose, he 
was confronted by Gabriel or the Holy Ghost, crymg, ‘ 1 am i 
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Gabriel, and thon art Mohammed, God’s messenger, fear not I' 
After this he gradually gained confidence in him.self and his 
mission, and now revelations came one after another during a 
space of more than twenty years. His first converts were nis 
wife Khadija, hi.s freed slave Zaid, his little cousin Ali, ten 
years of age, and Abu Bckr, a wealthy merchant, and a man 
of calm, clear judgment, who.se adherence to M. throughout is 
regarded on all hands as one of the highest guarantees of the 
Propliet’s sincerity, who indeed is said to have done more for 
Mohammedanism than the Prophet himself. Mo.st of his rela¬ 
tions, and the Meccans generally, treated his mission at first with 
contempt, but wlien he spoke of their gods as idols they waxed 
furious, and his life was in danger. This treatment, however, 
instead of cowing him, was the very means of dispelling his 
doubts and fears; his courage rose, and he openly defied his 
eiicinics, M. himself was elTcctually protected by his uncle, 
Abu Talib, although he did not believe in liis nephew’s mission; 
but some of his defenceless followers suffered martyrdom, and 
some apostatised. In order to save them, M. advised them to 
flee to Abyssinia, which they did, and found protection from the 
king of that country, who refused to give them up to ambassa¬ 
dors who were sent after them from Mecca. 

But meantime M. himself had recanted twice, and although 
be immediately repented, he was for a time low-spirited, nervous, 
and full of fear, owing to the hopeless, almost single-handed 
struggle which he had to maintain. He was greatly cheered, 
however, by the conversion of Hamza, the ‘ Lion of God,' and 
Omar, wlio h.ad lieen one of his biltere.st enemies, but who has 
been called th.e Paul of Islam. The whole family of M., the 
Hashimites, were now excommunicated b/ the rest of the tribe, 
but after three years tills ban was taken off, and M. received at 
least toleration. When aiiout fifty-one years of age lie lost his 
wife Khadija, whose unflagging fail li liad been liis great support, 
and his uncle and protector Abu Talib. The immediate conse¬ 
quence of the death of tlie latter was to transform liis other uncle 
and his great enemy. Aim Lahab, into his legal guardian. 

The pretensions of M. had become known tin ougli the pilgrims, 
to whom he had preached, to the people of Medina, then called 
Yatlirib, a great many of whom were Jews. Through them tlie 
Arabs had been familiarised with tlie god of Abraham, and 
threatened with punishment for their unliclicf in him, when the 
Messiah should apjicar. Tliiiiking it possible that this prophet, 
who. iliough their own countryman, preached tlie god of 
Abraham (see Mohammedanism), might be the Messiah with 
whom the jews threatened them, they .secretly sent two deputa¬ 
tions to M. at Mecca, and on his expounding bis doctrine to the 
second, they swore allegiance to him. From the de]mtation he 
chose twelve men to be ‘bishops,’ and called the rest of the 
people of Medina ‘ aids.’ When this transaction became known 
in Mecca the indignation was intense, and to avoid it the 
followers of M. fled to Medina to the number of 100 families. 
A price was set upon the prophet’s head, and a niimlier of noble 
youths banded tliemscives together to take bis life, so that he 
and his faithful companion Abu Bekr at last fled also, reaching 
Yathrib (henceforth called Medinat-an-Nabi, the ‘city of the 
prophet') in Sejptember 622. The Moliamm^an Era or Hejrah 
dates from the first month of the first lunar year after this event, 
and from this time til! his death M. is judge, lawgiver, and king. 
The Jews, wlio at the time of his coming to Medina had en¬ 
couraged him and caused him to believe in his mission, in the 
belief that he was to convert all Arabia to Judaism, finding that 
their tool was becoming too powerful for them, turned round 
and tried to make him ridiculous, the result of which has been 
that the hatred of Mohammedans against Jews has always been 
greater than against any other infidels. 

In the first year of tlie Hejrah M. proclaimed war against his 
enemies, especially the Koreish and certain Jewish tnbes, and 
with 316 men he defeated 600 Meccans. Six years after, a peace 
was concluded, and a pilgrimage to Mecca was carried out. 
Desiring to spread the faith beyond Arabia, he sent messengers 
to Heraclius, the Byzantine emperor, to the governor of l^ypt, 
to the king of Abyssinia, to (Jhosroes, king of Persia, and to 
Amm the Ghassanide. Amra put liis messengers to death, in 
revenm for which M. prociaimed war, in which he was defeated. 
The Meccans upon this seized the opportunity to rise against 
iiim, but before they svere prepared he was upon them with 
10,000 men, took the city by storm, and was proclaimed ^ef 
and prophet. In the year 10 of the Hejrah be went ott a 
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pilgrimage to Mecca with at least 40,000 Muslims, whom he 
exhorted and blessed on Mount Arafat He had just planned a 
vast expedition against the Greeks when he felt the hand of 
death upon him. Whether or not he intended to appoint a 
successor, as some think, he died without doing so, on the nth 
or I3th of the third month of the eleventh year of the llejrah 
(June 8, 632). 

As to an atimate of the character of M., all that can be done 
here is to indicate the results arrived at liy those who have 
studied the subject. He was introduced to Europe in 1529 by 
Luther, according to whom he was the * Little Horn ’ oi Daniel 
(viii. 9), and who wondered whether he or the Pope were the 
worst. According to Melanchthon M. was inspired by Satan, 
and his sect was altogether made up of blasphemy, robbery, 
and shameful lusts, llis first regular biographers—Prideaux, 
.Spanheim, D’llerbelot, &c. —distinguished him by such epithets 
as ‘wicked impostor,’ ‘dastardly liar,’ ‘devil incarnate,’ Behe¬ 
moth, Korah, Beast, 666 (cf. Rev. xiii. 18). But this grotesque 
vehemence of language gradually gave place to more civil names 
and more temperate representations both of the man and his 
doctrine; and the latest investigators ‘ have taught the world at 
large that Mohammedanism is a thing of vitality, fraught with 
a Uiousand fruitful germs; and that M., whatever view of his 
character be held, has earned a place in the golden book of 
humanity.’ See Sprenger’s Mohammad {Berl. 1861-65); Ameer 
Mohamtd (Lond. 1873); E. Deutsch's Lit. Kemmm (Lond. 
1874); Muir’s Mahomet (2d ed. Lond. 1877): and Bosworlh 
Smith's M. and Mohammedanism (Lond. 1874), 

Iffohaininedis the name of several Turkish sultans, of whom 
the only notable one is IS. II., surnamed Bujnk (‘the Great’), 
lie was born at Adrianople in 1430, and succeeded his father 
Amnrathin 1451. At the commencement of his reign he ravaged 
Greece, and built a fort which comniandcil the Bosphorus. He 
laid siege to Constantinople (April 6, 1453 ) 250,000 men 

and 300 galleys. After the partial defeat of his fleet by the 
Genoese, he transported it by night overland into the harbour 
of Constantinople. The siege lasted fifty days; the city was 
camed_ by assault on May 29, and the Eastern Roman Empire 
came to an end. Mohammed attacked Belgrade in 1456, but 
was defeated by John Hunnyades with a loss of 20,000 men. 
He next subdued Trebizond, Lesbos, and Bosnia, lie raptured 
Belgrade in 1465, and conquered Albania in 1467. He took 
Negropont in 1470, defeated the Persians in 1472, and con- 

? aered the Crimea in 1475. F*''® he thre.atened 

taly, and made an unsuccessful attack on Rhodes. He died at 
Nicomedia in May 14S1. M.’s actions at different times reflected 
cruelty, magniinimity, perfidy, and generosity. Barbarous an 
many of his deeds were, he encouraged learning and civilisation, 
was himself an able linguist, speaking Greek, Anabic, and Per¬ 
sian, and understanding Latin ; he was also a painter, and h..d 
a great knowledge of geography and mathematics. SeveraJ of 
his letters translated into Latin were published by Landini at 
Paris in 1520. While he did not scruple at any deed of violence 
necessary to satisfy his vast ambition, it does not appear that he 
loved bloodshed for its own sake, and on many an occasion he 
was tolerant and humane. To his lust for conquest the Turks 
owe the firm establishment of their empire in Europe. He was 
a great warrior and a saCTcious statesman. See Knowles’ //is- 
tory of the Turks, and Hammer’s Gesehickte des Osmantschen 
Reiehs (lO vols. 1827-34). 

Uohanun'edanisxn, the religion which was founded by 
Mohammed (q. v.), can only be understood in the light of the 
religious condition of Arabia at the time when he took up his 
mission. "The religion of the country was composml of three 
different elements i certain forms of heathenism, chiefly nature- 
worship, Ju^ism, and Christianity, (i) Heathenism. _ Fetish¬ 
ism prevailed to a certain extent, as appears from certain sacred 
stones and trees— e^., the Black Stone of the Kaalia, or temple 
ascribed to Abraham at Mecca, the White Stone at Taif, and 
various oracle-trees, one of which was near Mecca. Of a higher 
type was the worship of ‘the host of heaven.’ The Sun, the 
Moqn, Jupiter, Venus, &c., had their temples, with their com- 


Feoates (q. v.), sometimes of the rudest description ; e.g., m one 
tribe the nousehdld god took the form of a piece of dough. 
Angds and demons also were treated with pious attention as 
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intercessors with the great Allah. (2) Christianity. Tlie old 
theory that whatever is good in M. was derived from Christianity, 
has given way before recent investigation, for the Arabian Chris¬ 
tianity of the time was of an incredibly low type. Mohammed’s 
only instructors were certain Greek and Abyssinian slaves. The 
Syrian journeys, during which he is supposed to have become 
acquainted with it, are now considered to be mythical, as well 
as the monk Bahira-Sergius-Georgius-Nestor, by whom he is 
said to have been instructed. I'luis, although the Christiap 
doctrine of the sonship of Jesus Christ is understood in the 
Koran, it also combats the notion that Mary-Maryam ‘the 
daughter of Imran, the sister of Harun,’ was the mother of God, 
and a memlier of the Trinity. It also contains some extraor¬ 
dinary stories from the Apocryphal (New Testament) writings, 
and the heretical notion that it was ‘ not Christ who was cruci¬ 
fied,’ but J udas; the hallucination being imposed on Christ as a 
punishment for his allowing people to call him God. (3I The 
most iinport<ant of the three religious elements was tliat of J udaism. 
A number of Jews were found in Arabia at a very early period. 
Nebucliadnezzar caused more to seek refuge in the same country, 
and the Asmonteans caused a whole tribe of Arabs in the N. to 
adopt their religion. These Jewish tribes lived scattered all 
over Arabia, chiefly in the South, leading a pastoral or agricultural 
life, or they were congregated in cities: e.g., Yathrib (afterwards 
Medina), Kheibar (near Medina), and Yemen. Now the Jews 
were the cultivated class among the Arabs; they could all read 
and write, which few of the Arabs could do. The great accom¬ 
plishment in Arabia at the time was poetry, and the Jews were 
especially gifted in this way. And not only were they superior 
in learning to their Arab countrymen, but they were familiar 
with the great Talmudic development of the Law which had been 
going on among their own bietbren in Judxa and Babylonia; 
and great light is thrown by the Talmud on the teaching of the 
Koran, although the reverse of this has generally lieen supposed. 
In shoit they were called by the Aratis ‘ the people of the Book.’ 

As to the relation of M. to these antecedent faiths, Mo¬ 
hammed professed at the outset of his career to belong to 
the sect of the Il.-inifs (lit. ‘hypocrites’), whose religion was 
a phase of Jewish-Christianity, or Christian-Judaism, and 
who styled themselves ‘Abrahamite Snbians.’ They lielieved 
in one God, and were guided by the Law, the Gospel, and 
certain ‘rolls of Abraham and Moses,’ called Ashmaat or 
Shamaata (Talmud. Shemaata, ‘legal traditions’ or llalacah), 
which were collections of Midrash (q. v). In this sect 
there were a number of n.en who had become disgusted with 
the fetishism into which most of their countrymen liad sunk. 
Once four of them met at the Kaaba, during the annual feast, 
and expressed to each other their secret opinion : ‘ Shall we en¬ 
compass a stone which neither hearcth nor seeth, neither helpcth 
nor irarteth ? Let us seek a better faith.’ And the faith they 
adopted was the ‘Religion of Abraliam,’the Ilanifite Ciccd. 
It was this creed that Mohammed established ; he succeeded 
where others failed. To understand M., then, it is necessary to 
inquire what this ‘Religion of Abraham’ wa.s, which formed its 
foundation. The word used for it in the Koran is Mtila (Hcb. 
for Chald. memra, Gr. logos). This ‘ Word ’ which Abraham 
proclaimed, teaches, says the Talmud, ‘the existence of one 
God, the Creator of the Universe, who rules this universe with 
mercy and loving-kindness. lie alone, also, guides the 
destinies of men. Idolatry, even when combined with belief in 
him, is utterly to be abhorred; he alone is to be worshipped ; 
in him alone trust is to be placed in adversity. He frees the 
persecuted and the oppressed. You must pray to him and serve 
him in love, and nut murmur when he asksforyour lives, or even 
for lives still dearer to you than your own.’ Regaruing duties to 
man, it teaches : ‘ Loving-kindness and mercy are the tokens of 
the faith of Abraham.’ ‘ He who is not merciful is not of the 
children of Abraham,’ ‘ What is the distinguishing quality of 
Abraham’s descendants 7 Their comp.assion and their mercy.’ 
And this mercy and loving-kindness is to be extended to every 
human being ‘ without relcreiice to garment, birth, rank, creed, 
or nationality.’ Abraham, when he died, left to his children 
four guardian angels—^Justice, Mercy, Love, and Charity. 
These traits of the faith of Abraham, which are to be gathered 
from the Talmud, form the foundation of M., ‘often in the very 
words, always in the sense of these Jewish traditions.’ ‘ Abra¬ 
ham,’ says the Koran, ‘ was neither a Jew nor a Christian, but 
he was pious and righteous, and he was no idolater.’ Both in 
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the Talmud utd the Koran the greatest stress is laid upon the 
unity of God, the absence of m^iators, and the repudiation of 
anyapecial, exclusive, privileged creed, 

^e fundamental pwition on which Mohammed built his 
religion was that * from the beginning to the end of the world 
there has been, and for ever will be, but one true orthodox 
belief; conshting, as to matters of faith, in the acknowledging 
of the only true God, and the believing in and obeying such 
messengere or prophets as he should from time to time send 
to reveal his will to mankind ; and, as to practice, in the obser¬ 
vance of the immutable and eternal laws of riglit and wrong, 
toirether with such other precepts and ceremonies as God should 
think ht to order for the time lieing, according to the different 
dispensations in the different ages of the world.’ To this 
religion he gave the name of Islam, the great characteristic of 
which is generally supposed to be fatalism, hut the real mean¬ 
ing of which is contained in Mohammed’s own words :—‘ We 
have spoken unto thee by revelation—follow the religion of 
Abraham.’ According to Ucutsch, ‘ as far ns Mohammed and 
the Koran are concerned, Fatalism is an utter and absolute in¬ 
vention.’ The name Muslim, the derivative of Islam, is con¬ 
tained and explained in the Talmud. It is the word used for 
‘ iust, righteous man,’ in a paraphrase of Proverbs xxiv. l6; and 
the worn signifies 'one who strives after righteousness with his 
own strength.’ Notwithstanding, it cannot be denied that the 
popular understanding of their creed on the part of Muslims 
practicallv amounts to Fatalism. ' God is supreme; what he wills 
can only be known by what he brings to pass ; and against his 
decrees as manifested in the progress of events it is idle to strive.’ 

The great peculiarity of M. lies in this that it is * at once a 
religious creed and a political revelation. Church and State are 
so completely identified that the religions life is made subject to 
the_ supervision of the courts of law, and the constitution of 
society and the government is supposed to be the result of a 
series of divine enactments. In religion, therefore, all spiritual 
development is treated as a crime against society and punished 
accordingly. In civil and political life ail efforts after reform or 
improvement are regarded as a rebellion against the revealed 
will of God and punished as infidelity.’ In short, every Moham¬ 
medan state is a theocracy, and hence the first propagation of 
M. was practically commensurate with the extension of the 
Saracen Empire. Mohammedan law consists of three 
elements, the Koran, the traditions, and the systems of juris¬ 
prudence taught by the four orthodox Imams. These, according 
to Muslim ideas, contain an accumulation of first principles 
which are above the reach of human criticism for two reasons: 
because they are an expression of the will of God, and because 
they ate written in a language which is no longer perfectly 
understood. Tlie Koran (q. v.) was set forth by Mohammed as 
a lUeral transcript of the ordinances written on the vast table 
which is before the throne of God for 'hat purpose. These ordi¬ 
nances bad often been revealed bef re to certain individuals 
selected from the race, but in the lapse of time these earlier re¬ 
velations had become so corrupted that they rather deluded men 
than instructed them in the way of salvation. The Koran, as a 
perfect revelation of the will of God. superseded them all. The 
prophet had at all times, through the angel Gabriel, access to 
the ' preserved table,’ so that in all his teaching it was not he 
tlutt spoke, but the veiy Word of God. Further, in all his re¬ 
ligious acts he was a divinely-revealed type and exemplar for the 
exact imitation of all his followers. The traditions, then, are 
the declamtions of Mohammed regarding religious questions— 
moral, ceremonial, or theological, and records of all Uiat he said 
or did, orally handed down by Ayesha, his favourite wife, the 
four ‘ rightly directed ’ califs—Abu Bekr, Omar, Othman, and 
and the six companions called the Evangelists of Islam. 
These transmitted their knowledge to their disciples; these to 
the next generation, and so on. Millions of anecdotes regarding 
the prophet, the greater number of which had originated in mere 
gouip or been mbricated by story-teliers, were soon floating 
about among the faithful, and in order to preserve whatever was 
authentic or valuable in them, collections were made, and certain 
applii^ to separate the true from the false, 'llms Abu 
uaftd Suleiman (A.D. 817-S89) wrote down coo,000 traditions 
(Unecting the prophet, froth which he selected 4S00. A 1 Bok- 
Ulin (810-870) made what is called the ‘ Authentic Collection,* 
having selected 7 ^ out of a mass of 600,000. But there are 
the ooD^tioni which are received by all orthodox Muslims. Out 
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of the whole number of authentic traditions about 3000 refer 
directly to the prophet, and are partly historical and partly 
prophetical. The historical form an instructive commentary on 
the Koran, and are chiefly remarkable for the strange confusion 
of thought so apparent in the Koran, which placed on the same 
level serious mom offences, breaches of sumptuary regulations, 
and ceremonial omissions. The prophetical set forth especially 
the early Mohammedan beliefs regarding death, the resurrection 
of the dead, the last days, the final judgment, and the future life. 
As to the general body of the traditions they form ‘ a vast chaotic 
accumulation of legends about angels, demons, the origin of the 
world, and of all created beings.’ 

In their legal aspect the traditions were a collection of statutes 
supposed to embrace the entire sphere of man's daily life, so as 
to preclude the need for any appeal to the unassisted reason of 
man. The califs who succeeded Mohammed were merely the 
executors of a system already complete; but when a case arose 
for decision for which there was no precedent either in the 
Koran or the traditions, they had recourse to the method of 
‘ analogical deduction.’ This was the state of matters under the 
four ‘rightly, directed’ califs, and after that analogical judg¬ 
ments were given by devout men who had learned by heart tlie 
Kor,an, the traditions, and the analogical judgments of the 
c.alifs, especially seven divines known as ‘ the seven jurisconsults 
of Medina.’ The first systematiser of this mass of unwritten 
learning, consisting of remembrances of the Prophet, the teachings 
of the traditionists, and the judgments of the seven jurisconsults, 
was Malek Ibn Anas, the first of the four orthodox Imams (see 
MoHAMMltDAN SECTS), and a native of Medina. He dictated a 
treatise called ‘The Beaten Path,’ i.e., a system of jurisprudence 
embracing the entire sphere of human life, which speedily came 
to be regarded as of equal value with the Koran itself. The 
religion of Islam is divided into two parts : /;«««,_ faith and 
theory, and Din, religion or practice. The one chief article of faith 
is that ‘ there is no god but the true God, and that Mohammed 
is his apostle.' But this is subdivided into six branches :— I. 
Belief in God ; 2. in his angels; 3. in his Scriptures; 4. in his 
prophets ; 5. in the rcsuircciion of the dead and a day of judg¬ 
ment; and 6. in God’s absolute decree and predetermination 
both of good and evil. There are four articles of practice :—i. 
Prayer; 2. alms; 3. fasting; and 4. the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Noiliing is more prominent in the Koran than the doctrine of 
the unity of God. The doctrine regarding the angels is 
borrowed from the Jews, wlio themselves had developed it 
under Persian influence. Besides angels and demons the 
Koran teaches the existence of another intermediate order 
of beings of a grosser fabric called Jin or Genii, some 
of whom are good and some bad. As to the Scriptures, the 
Koran teaches that God has given revelations of nis w^ to 
his prophets at different times, to the number of 104. Of 
these 10 were given to Adam, 50 to Seth, 30 to Enoch, 10 to 
Abraham, and the other four—the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran—to Moses, David, Jesus, and 
Mohammed; but all are now lost except t)ie last four. 
Of prophets whom God has sent into the world from time 
to time, all professors of the religion of Islam, there have been 
124,000, or, according to another tradition, 2^,000; of whom 
313 were apostles sent with a special commission to reclaim 
mankind from infidelity and superstition; and six of them— 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed- 
brought new laws and dispensations, which successively abro¬ 
gated the preceding. As to a future state the Koran teaches 
that when corpses are laid in the grave they are examined by 
two angels as to their faith. If the answer be satisfactory, the 
corjrse is permitted to rest in peace, if not, it is tormented till 
the resurrection. The body is entirely consumed except the 
bone called ajb (es coceygis), from which, as from a seed, the 
whole will be renewed at the Resurrection by a 40 days’ rain i 
ideas the same as those of the Jews regarding the bone Las and 
a dew. Hell is divided into seven apartments ; the first for the 
reception of wicked Mohammedans, who after being punished 
there for a time will at length be released; the second for the 
Jews: the third for the Christians ; the fourth for the star-wor-' 
shippers; the fifth for the magicians ; the sixth for the id^ters; 
the seventh for hypocrites, who profess some reli^on but in 
heart belong to none. The righteous as they enter Paradise 
drink from a fond which is supplied by one of the rivers of Para¬ 
dise, after which they never thirst again. Thereafter foltm^ a 
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mighty feast, and then each is dismissed to the mansion assigned 
to aim. The comforts of these dwellings are regulated accord¬ 
ing to the merits of each, but the very meanest will have 80,000 
servants and 72 wives of the girls of Paradise, who are of ravish- 
iiw beauty, and called from their large black eyes hural oyun 
(Ei^. heuris), besides the wives he had in this world. The most 
delicious viands and wines will delight the palate without pro¬ 
ducing satiety, the most magnificent garments and furniture will 
please the eye, and the must ravishing music will fill the air. But it 
IS to be understood that these sensual enjoyments are only the 
lowest, such as are common to all the inmates of Paradise. There 
is superabundant recompense of a spiritual nature promised to 
those of the highest degree. This exquisite delight, in compari¬ 
son with which all the other pleasures of Paradise are forgotten, 
consists in the enjoyment of the favour of God, and beholding 
his face morning and evening. The doctrine of the Koran 
regarding predestination is that whatever hath or shall come 
to pass m the world, whether of good or evil, is irrevocably 
fixed by the divine will, and recorded from all eternity on the 
preservtd table. 

Of the four articles of religious practice the first is Prayer, 
which Mohammed used to call ‘ the pillar of religion ’ and the 
* key to Paradise.’ Five times a day, according to the express 
injunction of Mohammed, who received a revelation on the 
subject on the occasion of his Miraj, or journey to heaven, 
every true Mussulman engages in prayer, turning his face mean¬ 
while to wards M ecca. Almsgiving is of two kinds: legal, the 
amount of which is fixed by law, and voluntary. It is held to 
be highly meritorious, and of great efficacy in procuring answers 
to prayer. Fasting also is a religious duty of the greatest im¬ 
portance. It is exgiressly enjoined in the Koran that the whole 
month of Ramadan be observed as a fast from daybre.ak till 
sunset. I.astly, the pilgrimage to Mecca is so important that 
he who fails to perform it may as well die a Jew or a Christian. 
The chief reremonies prescribed fur the pilgrims consist in going 
in procession round the Kaaba, running betweeo Mount Safa 
and Mount Morwa, performing their devotions on Mount Arafat, 
ofl'ering sacrifices, shaving their heads and cutting their 
nails. See Sale’s Koran ; Sprengcr’s Koran, Mohammad, &c. 
(Berl. 1861-s); Deutsch's Lit. Remains; art. ‘Islam’ (Lond. 
1874); Busworth Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism 
(Lond. 1874) ; Vambeiy’s Islam im neunsehnten Tahrhundert 
{Leip.‘l875); and 'Rlmrs Life oj Mahomet (new ed. Lond. 1877). 


Ugohammedan Sects. Mohammedans me divided into a 
great number of different sects—exactly 73, according to a tra¬ 
ditional prophecy of Mohammed’s—four of which are admitted 
to be orthodox, and all the rest heretical. The former get the 
general name of Sonnites,»>., Tr.aditionists, because they acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of the Sonna or collection of Traditions (see 
Mohammedanism), although, as we shall see, one of them— 
the Hanifites—do so only in a very small degree. Their 
founders are called the four orthodox Imams (see Imam), and 
are regarded as the great authorities in jurisprudence. l. The 
MaleiStes, who are most numerous in the N. of Africa, were 
founded by the Imam Malek Ibn Anas (a.d. 713-795), a native 
of Medina. His treatise, ‘The Beaten Path,’ wliich was a sys¬ 
tem of jurisprudence embracing the entire sphere of human life, 
and compiled from the Koran, the Traditions, and the judgments 
of ‘the seven jurisconsults of Medina,’ speedily came to be 
regarded as of equal value with the Koran itself. 2. The Ilanif- 
ties were founded by the Imam Abu Hanifa-an-Noman (a.d. 
699-767), a native of the Persian city of Basra, and the father of 
the legists known as ‘ the Jurists of Irak,' who differed from 
Malek chiefly in making almost no use of the Traditions as a 
source of law, admitting only 18 of them to be authentic. He 
professed to have drawn his jurisprudence entirely from the 
Koran, by ‘analogical deduction.’ Hence his followers have 
been called * the followers of reason,' as distinguished from 
the other three Sonnite sects, or ‘followera of tradition.’ 
llie Hanifite has been the most widely spread of the 
four orthodox systems. It was the one that prevailed at 
" Bagdad during the time of the Abbasside dynasty, and is 
that which prevails in the Ottoman Empire at the present day. 
(3) The thira sect, the Shafites, was founded by the Imam As- 
iMiafi (A.D. 767-820), of the tribe of the Koreish, and the family 
of the Prophet, who followed the eclectic method of Malek 
rather than the deduedve method of Abu Hanifa. He first 




acquired a thorough knowledge of the ^tems of his two pre¬ 
decessors, and then built up his own of materials taken irom 
both, but especially from the tradidonal precedents of Malek. 
The chief scat of his system was in Egypt, but Shafite doctors 
were rivals to those of the Hanifite school in all the principal 
cities of Asia. (4) The last of the four Imams was Ahmad-ibn- 
Ilanbal (A.D. 780-857), a native of Bagdad and pupil of As- 
Shafi. His system, which never extended much beyond the 
precincts of Bagdad, and is now almost entirely obsolete, was a 
reaction against the rationalising tendency of the Hanifite system, 
according to the clastic method of which the court jurists, by 
skilful manipulation, got the doctrines of the Koran to permit the 
most inicpiituus practices of califs and governors. To meet the 
wants of the society of his time, he conceived that a supplement¬ 
ary revelation was needed, and this he found in the mass of 
traditions which had accumulated since the days of Malek-ibn- 
Anas. From this he compiled a legal system, which was to 
render all appeal to human reason entirely superfluous. 

Of the heretical sects there are also four principal ones, of 
which the rest are subdivisions, (t) The Motazalites ('Separa¬ 
tists’) are the followers of Wasel-ibn-Ata, who was expelled 
from the school of Hasan of Basra for teaching that a believer 
who had committed a grievous sin was not to be deemed an 
infidel, but was in a middle position. Besides the above, his 
followers adopted the following tenets: (l) they rejected all 
eternal attributes of God; (2) they held that the Word of God 
consisted of letters and sound; (3) they denied absolute pre¬ 
destination, holding that God is the author of good only, and 
not of evil; and (4) they held that God could not be seen in 
Paradise wilh the bodily eye, and rejected all similitudes applied 
to God. (z) The Sefaltans (‘Attribulists’) differed from the 
Motazalites chiefly in affirming the eternal attributes of God, this 
being the doctrine of the first Mohammedans. They afterwards 
introduced another species of attributes called declarative, ex¬ 
pressed by speaking of God having, e.g,, hands, eyes, &c., which, 
when understood literally, led to the notion of a likeness between 
God and man. (3) The name Kharejttes (‘rebels’) was first 
applied to 12,000 men who revolted from Ali (a.ii. 37), after the 
battle of Seffein, because he had referred a matter concerning 
the religion of God to the judgment of men, declaring him to 
be an infidel therefor. They also held that an Imam who turned 
aside from the truth might be deposed, and that any man might 
be raised to that dignity, although he did nut belong to the tribe 
of the Koreish, provided he liad the necessary qualifications, 
(4) 'I'hc Shiites (‘ adher. nts ’) were the adherents of Ali-ibn- 
Abu-Talcb, in opposiPon to the Kharejites, maintaining that he 
was the lawful Calif and Imam, that the supreme authority, 
both temporal and s]uritual, belonged to his descendants, and 
that the dignity of Imam is a fundamental affair of religion, not 
depending on the will of the people, but fixed by the prophet. 

At the ]>resent day the chief antagonism to the Soimites or 
orthodox Mohammedans is on the part of the Shiites. Tlie 
controversy between them turns chiefly on the followifig points. 
The Shiites reject Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, the first three , 
successors of Mohammed as usurpers, while the Sonnites regard 
them as rightful Califs and Imams. The Shiites regard Ali 
(the fourth) as the fiist true Imam, esteeming him, indeed, to 
be at least equal to Mohammed himself. The Shiites leject as 
unworthy of credit the Sonna or Collection of Traditions which 
the Sonnites receive as of canonical authority. And both charge 
each other with corrupting the Koran and neglecting its pre¬ 
cepts ; in short, they regard each other as abominable heretics, 
worse than Jews or Christians. Now ns the Turks generally 
are Sunites and the Persians Shiites, the greatest possible 
enmity exists between these two nations, although both are 
Mohammedan. See Sale’s Koran ; Prelim. Piss. ; and R. D. 
Osborn, Muhammadan Law, in Contenip. Review (May 1877), 

Kohammed Behaudur Shah, the seventeenth and last of 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi. He c.'.me to the throne, already 
in his old age, in 1837. He lent his name and influence to the 
Sepoy mutineers in 1857, and after the storm of Delhi by the 
British, be was captured alive by Captain Hodson in the mauso¬ 
leum of Ilnmayun. He was tried (January 27 to March 9, 
1858), found guilty of murder, tieawn, and arson, and sentencra 
to transportation to Burmah. He subsequently died at Tungu, 
and there his youngest son, Jumma Bukht, still survives in exUe. 
See Sir J. Kaye’s history of the Sepoy War (vols. i.-iii.). 
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Mohawk Biver, the chief affluent of the Hudson, which it 
joins lo miles above Albany, after an entire course of 140 miles. 
It flows in an sisterly direction, through a beautiful and popul* 
ous valley, once the chief abode of the M. Indians, a nation 
which belonged to the Iroquois family or confederacy. In 1784 
this nation removed to Canada, where some hundreds still survive. 

Mohic'ana or Mohe'gaxta, formerly a powerful tribe of 
North American Indians, belonging to the great Algonquin 
family, and occupying in the 17th c. the parts of the land now 
comprising the States of New York, Connecticut, and Massa¬ 
chusetts. Later on they were confined to Connecticut, and are 
BOW almost extinct. 

Mohilev', or MogileV, a government of Russia, bounded 
N. by Vitebsk, £. by Smolensk, S.E. by Tchernigov, and W. by 
Minsk. Area, 227 sq. miles ; pop. (1870) 908,858 (103,000 Jews, 
40,000 Poles). M. IS diained by the Upper Dnieper, and its 
affluent the Zosh, and is one-third tilled land, one-fourth forest 
—M., on the right bank of the Dnieper, 92 miles S.W. of 
Smolensk, is the chief town. It has a cathedral, 21 other Greek 
churches, and 4 monasteiies; is the seat of the Roman Calliolic 
primate of Russia, and has 4 Catholic churches. There are 
one Lutheran church, and 22 synagogues. The manufacturing 
industries of M. are considerable, and much fruit is grown in the 
vicinity. There is a large transit trade with the lialtic and the 
Black Sea. Fop. (1870) 40,431. Another M. is in the govern¬ 
ment of Podolia, and ts finely situated m a mountainous district 
on the Dniester, 195 miles N.W. of Odessa. It has extensive 
general trade with Moldavia and 'Wallachix Pop. (1870) 
18,129. 

Mdhler, Johann Adam, a Catholic theologian, bom at 
Tgersheim, in Wurtemberg, May 6, 1796, educated at Mergen- 
theim and Ellwangen, studied at Tubingen and Rottenburg, and 
in 1819 was ordained priest. Returning to Tubingen, he was ap¬ 
pointed a privat docent (1822), and Professor of Theology (1828); 
but, becoming embroiled in a bitter religious controversy with Baur 
and others of his colleagues, he was glad in 1835 to accept the chair 
of Biblical exegesis at Munich, where he di^, A])ril 12, 1838. 
Of hU writings, in which he strove to harmonise the system of 
Schleiermacher with the teachings of the Church, the principal 
are Die Einheit in tier Jlirche (Tub. 1825), Athanasius (Mainz, 
1827), Symbolik (Mainz, 1832), and Neuen Untersuchungen der 
Lekrgegensdtse Zwiechen den Katholiken undFrotestanten (Mainz, 
1S34). Uis Naehgelassenen Scknften (2 vols, Ratisb. 1839-40) 
were edited by Ddllinger, and lus Fatrologie (Ratisb. 1839) by 
Reithmayr. 

Mohurbhu'it} (‘ peacock'), the largest of the tributary states 
of Orissa, India, in political connection with the government of 
Bengal, lies S. among the bills, E. of the district of Midnapore. 
Area, 4243 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 258,680 ; revenue, ;^20,S1S ; 
tribute,;£io6. The piquets are hone}', 'csin, lac, inrswr silk cloth, 
timber, rjpe, and iron. The Rajah v is of some importance at 
the beginning of the century, but much of his territory has lately 
passed under British administration. The capital is Baripada. 

Mohurr'am (muharram, derived from an Arabic word mean¬ 
ing ‘sacred,’ ‘prohibited;’ cf. the Izilin sacer), the first month 
of the Mohammedam year, in which it was held unlawful to 
make war. The name is specially applied to the great fast or 
festival which is held during the first ten days of this month, in 
commemoration of the martyrdom of the grandsons of the Pro¬ 
phet, Hassan and Hussain. D'irges are recited of their suffer¬ 
ings, and tinkl models of their tombs are carried in crowded 
processions from the Imamb.'ira to the Karbala on the last day, 
'Hiis festival is only observed by the Shiah sect; and its cele¬ 
bration, which* is attended with great pomp in all tlie large 
Mussulman towns of India, has always a tendency to result in a 
disturbance with the rival sect of Siluis. 

Moi'dore, a now disused coin of Portugal, equal to 4000 reis, 
or about 27s. sterling. 

Moines, Des, the capital and largest city of Iowa, U.S., on 
the Des Moines River, at the mouth of the Raccoon, 357 miles 
W. of Chicago by rail. It has been the State capital since 
1855, and among its buildings are a U. S. court-house built of 
marble, an arsenal, twenty churches, &c. In 1876 a new State- 
house was being erKtcd at a cost of $3,ooo,ooa The Sute 
library contuns 20,000 vols, M. has three daily, seven weekly, 
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and three monthly newspapers, and in the vicinity there U ex¬ 
tensive coal-mining. Pop (i860) 3965; (1870) 12,035. 

Moir, David Macbeth, a minor poet, was bom January 5, 
1798, at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, and practised there 
as a surgeon. He early published The Bombarduunt of Algiers, 
and other poems, and became a contributor to Blackivooa's 
Afagatine, under the nom deplume of Delta (A). The Legend uj 
Genevieve (1824), Domestic Verses (1843), and T/u Autobiography 
ofMansie Waugh first appeared in the magazine. The last 
of these is an admirable picture of the small, vulgar, shrewd, 
conceited, yet kindly Scot. It displays something of the racy 
humour of Galt with more tenderness and poetry, and constitutes 
M.’s best claim to remembrance. In 1851 he published The 
Foetical Literature of the Fast Half Centurv, and The Lament 
of Selim, lie died at Dumfries, July 6, 1851. Aird edited his 
works in one voL (1857}. 

Moire is a term applied to watered silks. Stout silk of 
double width is only so figured, and the waved effect is pro¬ 
duced by moistening the fabric, folding it carefully, so that 
the individual threads of the warp or woof lie diractly over each 
other—the condition on which a successful result depends— 
and subjecting the whole to great pressure. The wateied 
portions reflect the light, and are then displayed to advantage. 

Moir^e Metallique (Fr.), a name given to tinplate, exhibit¬ 
ing a beautiful crystalline appearance, produced by sponging 
over the metal a mixture of nitric and hydrocnioric acids, then 
washing, drying, and lacquering. Boxes and other articles are 
made of it, but they are less common now than fonuerly. 

Moias'ac, a town of France, department of Tam-et-Garonne, 
on the right bank of the Tarn, 17 miles W.N.W. of Montauban. 
Pop. of commune (l 872), 9036. There are the ruins of an ancient 
abi^y with curious statues and carvings. M. has a trade in 
cereals and wines. 

Mokudd'um {mukaddam, derived from an Arabic word 
meaning ‘one who goes before, a leader’), a teim introduced by 
the Moliammedans into India fur the headman [pradhan, or 
potail) of the Hindu village community. In Orissa, where this 
name is especially in use, the M., from being merely a col- 
lector of the government revenue, has developed into a landlord 
with a proprietary interest in the soil. See Hunter's Orissa 
(Loud. 1872), 

Mola, a seaport of Italy, in the province of Bari, on the 
Adriatic coast, and 12 miles S.E. of the city of Bari by rail. 
It lies amid gardens and olive groves, and has several fine 
churches. Fop. (1874) 11,775. 

Molasse', the name given in Switzerland to the loose sandy 
deposits which occupy the central lake-region between the Alps 
and Jura, and which correspond in age to the Miocene (q. v.) 
formations. The contemporaneous conglomerate at the foot of 
the Alps is called JVagelfiue. The shells are vegetable remains, 
and indicate fieshwater agency for the most part, and a sub¬ 
tropical climate. 

Molass'es. See Sugar. 

Mold (Cymr. Wyddgrug), a parliamentary borough in the 
county of Flint, Wales, on the Alun, ii miles W.S.W. of 
Chester, and connected with the rest of England by a branch of 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway. It is situated in a region 
rich in minerals, particularly coal and lead, and has in its vicinity 
many ancient British, Roman, and Old English remains, and the 
ruins of a fortress, and of a fortified hill. The county assizes and 
quarter sessions are held here. Pop. of borough (1871), 4534. 

Mol'dau (Bohemian V/lava), the chief river in Bohemia, rises 
at the foot of the Vogclstein in the Bbhmerwalde at a height of 
3868 feet, flows S.E. to Hohenfurt (1736 feet), then turns N. 
towards Budweis, where it becomes navigable, and Prag, where 
it attains a breadth of 300 feet, and fiiwly joins the ^be at 
Melnik, after a course of 263 miles. It receives on the right 
the Masch, LuschniU, and Sazawa, and on the left ^ WoUwa 
and Beraun, , 

Molda'vift and 'Walla'ehia. See Rumania. 

Mole (Talpa), a tj^ical genus of the family TcUpidti, whidi 
in tom is incinded in the Insectivorous order of Mammalia. 
The family Talpiiee is distinguished ^ its membos having 
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a variable number of incisor teeth, the canine teeth being fre¬ 
quently absent, and their place taken by false molars. The 
molar teeth ' have sharp tubercles, adapted for crushing the 
insects^ on which these animals feed. The feet have five toes, and 
the animals are plantigrade^ i.e., place the whole sole of the foot 
on the ground in walking. In the Moles themselves six upper 
and four lower incisors exist The canines number two and the 
molars six in each jaw, the premolars numbering eight above and 
six below. The muzzle is long and blunt at the extremity; the 
tyes are small and concealed by the fur, and the tail is short 
i ive toes exist, the fore feet have the soles turned backwards, 
and the claws are strong. The common M. ( 7 a/pa Europaa) 
is one of the most familiar of quadrupeds. Its burrows or dwel¬ 
lings are of very dehnite shape and form. A centnal fortress 
is generally constructed, from which various tracks radiate to the 
feeding ground. The nest in which the female brings forth the 
young is also formed in an ingenious and careful fashion. The 
young, numbering from 4 to 7, are bom in April, but may 
appear later in the summer. The colour of the M. is generally 
blackish grey, but some specimens have been found of white 
and cream colour. The M. is very pugnacious. Fierce com¬ 
bats take place between the males, and it is alleged that 
the victor not merely kills but eats the vanquished. The 
ordinary food consists of earthworms, which the M. captures 
with dexterity. The forc-Iimbs are mainly used in burrow¬ 
ing, and irom the manner in which the palm of the hand 
is turned backwards, the woik of scooping out the earth is 
readily performed. A special bone is developed for the support 
of the muzzle, and the collar-bones are strongly made. The 
golden M. (Chrysochleris aureus) is a S. African species, the 
hairs of whose fur shine with iridescent hues, and thus obtain 
for it its name. The teeth of the golden M. interlock in a 
curious fashion. Its fore feet have four toes, and the hinder feet 
are five-toed, the nail of the middle finger being very large. 
The star-nosed M. (Condylura or Astramyctes crisiatus) is a N. 
American s[iecies, deriving its name from the peculiar star- 
shaped cartilaginous disc in which the nose terminates. About 
twenty horny ‘ eamncles ’ or rays form this peculiar structure, 
the nostrils opening in its centre. 'I'he colour resembles that 
of the common M. The shrew M. (Scalops aqualicus) is ako a 
N. American species, and appears to be of aquatic habits. The 
length of its muzzle is about 16 inches. 

Uol^, Matthieu, one of the most illustrious magistrates of 
France, belonging to an ohl parliamentary family, was born iu 
1584. While holding the office of procureur-gencral, Uichelieu 
in 1641 appointed him First President of the Parliament of Paris. 
During the stormy period of the Fronde (q. v.), he defended 
with equal zeal the interests of the people and the rights of the 
crown, and in consequence had to struggle at times against both. 
In 1651 he was made Keeper of tlie Great Seal, and although 
his sense of justice was at times embanassing to the Court and 
the nobles, it won for him a national respect which secured Ins 
position against assault. M. died 30th January 1656. See his 
M/moires (3 vols. Par. 1854-56), edited by Champollion-Figeac. 
—Edouaxd Eranpois Matthieu H., born 5th March 17O0, 
became President of the Parliament of Paris in 17SS. He 
married a daughter of Malesherbes, emigrated in 1789, but re¬ 
turned to France in IJ94 to fall a victim to the guillotine on the 
20th of April.—XiOuu Sfattliieu, Comte de U., son of the 
preceding, was bom at Paris, 27th January 1781, emigrated with 
nis father on the outbreak of the Revolution, lived partly in 
Switzerland, paitly in England, and at the age of sixteen returned 
to France, where he sought by hard stuily to make up for the 
neglected education of his youth. Through the inlluence of 
Mme. de Beaumont he entered into the society of Pasquier, 
Chateaubriand, and Joubert. In 1806 M. was brought under 
the notice of Napoleon through a review which called his at¬ 
tention to a volume —Essais de Morale el de Politique —published 
the year before. He was immediately chosen as one fitted 
for positions under government In February 1806, he be¬ 
came Auditor of the Privy Council; in June Mattre des Requites ; 
in November 1807, Prefect of C6te d’Or; in February 
Councillor of State; in October, Director-General of Roads and 
Bridges, after which he was raised to the peer^ and entered 
the Cabinet Under Louis XVIII. he actM (1M7) as Minister 
of Marine. In the first cabinet of Louis-Fhilippe M. (14th 
August 1830) was Foreign Minister, and (1836) W again took 


the post, accepting (1837} the Premiership after the resignation 
of Guizot Two years after he resigned, and (21st February 
1840) was appointed a Member of the French Academy. On 
the 23d November 1855 he died at the Chiteau de CbamplS- 
treux. He had practimly retired from afifairs for fifteen years. 

HCole-Ciicket (Gryllotalpa), a genus of Orthoplerom insects, 
burrowing in the ground by means of greatly developed fore¬ 
limbs. These limbs are short, stout, and fiat, having strong 
spinous projections, especially in their terminal parts. The 
eggs, numbering from 300 to 400, are laid in tough capsules in 
subterranean galleries. The common M.-C. (G. vulgaris) is 
scattered over the greater part of Europe. It attains a length 
of 2 inches, and is of a brownish colour. The wings are short, 
and the fore-legs are used for cutting plant tissues, as well as for 
burrowing. Like its mammalian namesake, the mole, it is ym 
combative. It ako effects great destruction amongst plants. C. 
longipennis and another species (£ 7 . didactyla) commit ravages of 
great extent amongst the sugar-canes in the W. Indies. G. 
borealis is an American species inhabiting moist earth near ponds 
and rivers. The M.-C. has a peculiar chirp or call, made by 
movements of the wing-covers. 

Mol'ecule (Fr. diminutive of Lat. moles, ‘a mass'), is the 
smallest quantity of a substance which can exist in a free state. 
Molecules must not be confounded with atoms, which are 
defined as the ultimate indivisible particles composing matter. 
A M. may be divided, but it then ceases to be the same M. 
Molecules of the same substance are alike in mass, form, and 
constitution, but are dilTerent fiom those of other substances. 
Concerning the ultimate constitution of molecules we know 
nothing definite, but theory inclines to regard a M. as 
an .aggregation of atoms, or even of other molecules. For in¬ 
stance, ill chemistry, a M. of water is made up of a M. of hyd¬ 
rogen and half a M. of oxygen. Now, according to Avogadro’s 
Law, deduced originally Irom experiment, but an immediate 
consequence from the kinetic theory of gases (see GasES), 
equal volumes of different ga.ses at the same temperature and 
pressure contain the same number of molecules. Hence to 
form water, hydrogen and oxygen must be mixed in the pro¬ 
portion of two volumes of the former to one volume of the 
latter. The study of molecular physics is daily becoming more 
and more important; and it is in this direction that we naturally 
look for the next great advancement in science. The pheno¬ 
mena of light, sound, electricity, magnetism, &c., are now 
recognised as molecular phenomena ; and anything which tends 
to make clearer our visit i of the ultimate nature of matter must 
nccessaiily result in wider views of the translormations of these 
various forms of energy. 

In natural history the molentlar theory of organisation is a 
theory which assumes that the various tissues and parts of ani¬ 
mals and plants originate from the aggregation of infinitesimally 
small particles of organic nature named ‘molecules.’ The late 
Professor J. Hughes Bennett of Edinburgh was une of the chief 
supporters of this idea, and described the formation of cells as 
resulting, in many cases at least, fiom aggregation of molecules.. 
These molecules are believed to possess inherent vital properties^ 
in virtue of which they grow and reproduce their like, and ex¬ 
hibit the movements described under the title of molecular motion 
—a process of movement, however, liable to be closely imitated 
by the motion of particles of inorganic substances iu fluids. 

lI!ole-B>at [Spalax), a genus of Rodent Mammalia, forming 
the type of a family (Aspalacida) having large and projecting 
incisor teeth, very small outer ears, and small and rudimentary 
eyes. The feet are short, and the claws small. The tail is 
short or absent. The Common M.-R. (Spalax typhlus) or 
‘sleeper,’ inhabits S. Russia, Syiia, and Asia Minor generally. 
It burrows, like the insectivorous mole, underground. Its food 
is of vegetable nature, and ap|>cars to consist largely of roots. 
The colour is a light brown, inclining to red. The average 
length is 10 inches. Ncaily allied to the M.-R. is the Coast- 
Rat or Sand-Mole (Bathyergus marii.mus), found on the coasts 
of S. Africa. The teeth are exceedingly prominent, and the 
claws very long and powerful. The colour is a greyish brown, 
and the length about 15 inches. 

BCole'sk^ a stout heavy fabric of cotton woven like satin, 
and used principally for the trousers and other working gar¬ 
ments of out-door labourers, uid for the clothing of male inmates 
of workhouses, &c. 
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Molaa'worth, Rev. William XTaasau, an Enelish histo¬ 
rian, bomat Millbrook, near Southampton, 8ih November 1816, 
was educated at King’s School, Canterbury, at St. John's and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he gi^uated in 1839, 
took orders in tire Church of England, and was made vicar 
of St. Clement’s Spotland, near Rochdale, in 1844. He has 
written a History of the Keform Bill of 1832 (1864), A New 
System of Moral /’hilosoihy (iStij), and a History eif England 
firm the Year 1830 (3 vols. 1871-73 ; new ed. 1874). The last 
in particular is an admirable record of one of the most instructive 
periods in the national history. 

Molesworth, Sir William, an English philosophical poli¬ 
tician, belonged to an old Cornish family, and was born in London, 
23d May iSto. Educated at Edinburgh and in (Jermany, he en¬ 
tered the House of Commons in 1832 as an advanced Liberal, 
voting for national education, the ballot, and Jewish emancipation. 
Prom 1837 to 1841 he represented Leeds, and when Lord Dur¬ 
ham's Canadian administration was under discussion he made 
some remarkable speeches on Colonial government, and attacked 
with crushing effect the system of transportation. Four years of 
leisure were devoted to study and to the fine edition of Hobbes’ 
Works, which cost him ffxxsa. In 1845, spite of his support 
of the Maynooth Grant, he was returned for Southwark, which 
he represented till his death, 23<1 October 1855. M. understood 
and assisted the financial reforms of Peel, took office in the 
Public Works Department under the Aberdeen Ministry, and 
was made Colonial Secretary by Palmerston in 1835. lie has 
been called * the liberator and regenerator of our colonial 
empire;' and he was certainly a man of vast information on 
political subjects, of clear and exact thought, and of great ad¬ 
ministrative promise. M. was the owner, and for a time the 
editor, of the Westminster Review, and an intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill and Grote. 

Uolfett'a, a seaport of Italy, province of Bari, 61 miles S.W. 
of Foggia by rail, has a small harbour, formed by a mule and 
natural breakwater, and a fine cathedral, numerous churches, 
a castle, and a college. The linen manufacture is the principal 
industry, and there is a considerable trade in corn, oil, fruits, 
&C. In the neighbourhood are the celebrated Nitre Caverns— 
one of them 1400 feet in circumference—wliich yield 500 tons 
of saltpetre annually. Pop. (1874) 26,516. 

Uolttre, ffean Baptiste Poquelin (the name ‘Poquelin’ 
is spelled in half a dozen different ways), son of Jean 
Poquelin, originally a tafissier, subsequently valet-de-chamkre 
to Louis XIIL, with reversion of the office to his son, was burn 
at Paris. 15th January 1622. Until his fourteenth year he attended 
at the shop, and learnt nothing; but through the influence of his 
grandfather he became attached to the diama, was sent to the 
Cell/ge de Clermont, afterwards studied under Gassendi with much 
profit, and became an accomplished schol.ir and disciple of Epi¬ 
curus. He accompanied the king in tl capacity of valet-de- 
chambre to Languedoc in 1642, and on ms return to Paris asso- 
■ciated himself with a company of players who performed at the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, assuming in 1646 the name of Muliire. 
From 1646 to 1658 his movements were of the most irregular sort, 
but he has been traced with lii.'i company to the towns of Nantes, 
Lyon, Bordeaux, Narbonne, Pezeuas, Grenoble, and Rouen. 
During these wanderings he had the patiimage of the Prince de 
Conti, and wrote L'EtourJi, a comedy of intrigue, and the 
Dipit Amoureux, in which his bent towards the humorous 
interpretation of life'and character began definitely to reveal 
itself. In 1658 M. and his troupe returned to Paris, played 
before Louis XIV. on the 24111 October, in the farce Docteur 
Amoureux, whidli obtained a siieels de rire. Liberty was given 
him to establish a company at the Petit-Bourbon Theatre, bear¬ 
ing the official name La Troupe de Monsieur. During the next 
fifteen years he wrote thirty comedies. His first triumph was 
achieved in l.es Rricieuses Ridicules (November 1659), which, 
while in form it resembled a farce, was penetrated by the most 
trenchant spirit of comedy, and made on end of the ab¬ 
surdities of the Hotel Rambomllet. More and more he de¬ 
termined to study the actual world, and to lean less upon 
Terence, Plautus, and the Italian school. SgdnareUe (1660} 
Mid Don Garcia ou If Prince jaloux (1661) reveal the growth 
af his insight in this direction, and L'£eole des Maris (1661) 
rises to the creation of more definite types of individual char- 
>94 


acter than he had yet produced. It marks the height of his 
earliest manner. M. married in 1662 a girl of eighteen, Armande 
Bdjart, his relationship with whom exercised a powerful influence 
over his feeling and thought, which was reproduced in more 
than one of his dramas. In the midst of much domestic happi¬ 
ness he produced (1662) VLcole des Femmes, a pure comedy of 
manners, and the following year VImpromptu de Versailles, 
which is full of satirical portraiture of contemporaries. A son 
was born to him 19th January 1664, to whom laiuis XIV. 
acted as godfather. Besides the production of some lively farces, 

M. this year succeeded in getting a hearing for three acts of 
L'Hypocrite, which afterwards became the Tartufe, but was 
soon suppressed. Some of its dominant ideas were, however, 
allowed to get vent in Don Juan ou le Festin de Pierre, 
which appeared in 1665, much to the disgust of the clergy, 
whose uproar caused the elision of some important scenes. 

But the friendship of the king, who supported him amidst an 1 
abundant hostility of criticism, was now shown by a pension | 
and the honorary title to M.’s company of Troupe du Roi. On 
the ISth September appeared his HAmour M&iecin, in which 
the faculty was overwhelmed with raillery of the most brilliant 
and incisive sort, the result of observations made upon medical 
pomposity and inefficiency during an illness. On the 4th of 
June 1666 was acted Ac Misanthrope, one of the brightest 
examples of comedy in existence. In it M. subjected intrigue 
to the natural development of characters, and, taking for the 
central motive of the piece the unhappiness of his own expe¬ 
rience with a young wile surrounded by admirers, he played with 
his own moods of bitterness in the spirit of wise and healthful 
comedy. Ae Midecin malgri lui, a bright vivacious satire, 
belongs to the same year. Not till the 5ih of February 1669 
was Tartufe allowed in its integrity to appear upon the Paris 
stage. It is the play by which M.’s name has become best 
known to the world, and has taken rank among the highest of 
his achievements. There is consummate art in the management 
of the principal figure, the priestly sensualist, who stands 
branded as the crown and flower of hypocrisy; there is admir- 
.able discrimination and variety among the surrounding charac¬ 
ters, and an infinite range of emotional and intellectual expres¬ 
sion. In 1668 appeared L’Amre and Georges Dindon, the former 
modelled on Plautus, but so enriched with additions of M.’s 
own that it has been called a chef d'oeuvre de Cimitation 
originnle. Ar Bourgeois Gentilhomme (October 1669) reduced 
to an absurdity the prevalent ]>assiun for aping aristocratic ways; 

Jxs Femmes Savantes (March 1672) presented to the laughter of 
Paris, in scenes and language abounding with beauties, the ab¬ 
surdities of pedantry, and the farce Le Malade Imaginaire (1673) 
closed his career as a dramatist. He died at Paris, 17th Februaiy 
1673, the Archbishop of Paris refusing him a Christian burial, 
but at the king’s request the body was interred in the cemetery 
of St. Joseph. Like Shakespeare, M. found but mean traditions 
of comedy in the literature of his country, mere uproarious farce 
and buffoonery, which he raised into a high and enduring art. 
The immemorial puppets of previous writers he swept off the 
stage, and substituted living men and women, in whose attitudes 
and relationships lie let the world mirthfully see itselfi As with 
Shakespeare, too, it is his special glory, whilst catching and 
satirising the tendencies of his generation, to have stainped the 
hall-mark of humanity on his characters, so that they remain 
representative for all time. His genius has penetrated the lan¬ 
guage ot France, and his wit and wisdom flow spontaneously 
as proverbs from the lips of all men. His joyful humour, his 
robust sense, his profound and inexhaustible knowledge of the 
human heart, and his detestation of cant, are among the 
qualities which entitle him to the first place in the hterary 
history of his country. It would be impossible within our space 
to enumerate even the chief editions of M.’s (Euvres. We 
may note those of Barbin (7 vols. Par. 1674), of Bret (6 v^s. 
Par. 1773), of Petitot (6 vols. Par. 1812), of Taschereau (8 vols. 
Par. 1823-24), of Moland (7 vols. Par. 1863-64), of Pauly (8 
vols. Par. 1874), of Engine Despois, whicli contains all the his¬ 
toric and literary documents relating to each play (Hachette, 
vols. L and ii. 1873-75). .The person responsible for most of r 
the obscurities and errors which long shrouded and distorted 
the biography of M. is Grimarest, whose Vie de M, appeared in 
1705 ; but within the present century the researches of lovii^ 
s^olars have done much to rectify the mischief. See Tasche- 
teau, Histoire debs Vie a des Eerits de M. (1825) ; Basin, Notes 
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ffistoriquet tur la Vie de M, (1851); Soleirol, el sa Troupe 
(l8$8): Lacroix, La ^eunesse de M. (1858); Soulitf, Rechercha 
tur M. (1863): Fournier, Le Roman de M. (1863): Campardon, 
Documewts inedits surJ.-B. P, M. (1871); Claretie, M., sa Vie 
et set CEuvres (1873); Despois, Le ThMtre Pranfais sous Louis 
XIV. (1875; Eng. trans. by M. Henri Van Laun, 6 vols. Edinb. 

1875-76). 

_ Uoli'na, Luis, a Spanish Jesuit, bom at Cuenca, New Cas¬ 
tile, in IS3S, studied at Coimbra in Portugal, and was appointed 
Professor of Divinity in the Portnmiese university of Evora. In 
1588 he published a book entitlea De I.iteri Arbitrii Concordia 
turn Gratiee Donis Divina Preescientia, Providentia, Pradestina- 
tione, et Reprobatione (‘ Harmony of Free Will with the Gifts of 
Grace, k.c.), in which he set forth opinions on the relation of 
Grace to Free Will, differing from the received doctrine of the 
Church, as expressed by Augustine, and expounded by Thomas 
Aquinas. The book was immediately altac ked by the Domini¬ 
cans (q. V.), who charged M. with Semi-Pelagianism, while the 
Jesuits, without at first adopting his opinions, denied that they 
were Pelagian or heretical at all. The controversy waxed so 
hot, that in 1594 the Pope (Clement VIII.) enjoined silence on 
both parties, and the dispute was referred to a committee of 
theologians which met in 1598. Their meetings, called ‘Con- 
gregationes de Auxiliis,’ weie continued for three years, and 
then a decision adverse to M. was given in 1601, the year in 
which M. died. 

Molinism is the name given to the doctrine taught by 
Molina (q. v.) regarding Grace and Free Will. At the third of 
the Congregations (de Auxiliis) the opinions of M. were thus 
summarised :—r. A reason or ground of God’s prcileslination is 
to lie found in man’s right use of his Free Will; 2. In order that 
the grace which God bestows on men may become the f^ft of 
perseverance, il is necessary that they be foreseen as consenting 
and co-operating with the divine assistance offered them, which is 
a thing within their power; 3. Tlicre is a mediate knowledge 
(‘scientia meilia’) by which God knows future contingent 
events before he forms his decree; 4. Predestination is either 
general, for which there is no ground on the part of the persons 
themselves beyond the mere good pleasure of God, or particular, 
for which there is a ground in the foreseen good use of Free 
Will. This ‘ scientia media’ was afterwards adopted by Jesuit 
theologians, and the Dominiran views in an extreme form wcic 
published in Augustinus of Jansen (q. v.). 

Uolinos, Iffiguel de, a Spanish mystic of noble family, 
was born at Patacina, near Saragossa, 21st December 1627, and 
studied theology at Pamplona and Coimbra. After having 
received orders, he went to Rome, where he became a much- 
sought-after confessor. He published his Guida Spiritual 
in 1675, in which he insisted that peifect Christianity consisted 
in tranquillity of soul, the pure love of God apart from desire of 
recompense, the renouncing of the world, and the entire abstrac¬ 
tion of thought and will from temporal thin^, and their concen¬ 
tration upon God. In 1683 he was arrested by the Inquisition, 
and in 1687 sixty-eight propositions of his books were declared 
contrary to the purity of the Church. He was then imprisoned 
till his death, December 29, 1690. 

HoU'ali, a title given to certain Turkish officers whose func¬ 
tions are principally judicial, but partly eccle.siastical. The four 
mollahs who preside over the great pashaliks of Adrianople, 
Brusa, Damascus, and Cairo, are of the highest rank. The 
others who legislate in smaller districts ace appointed montlily. 

Uollus'ea (Lat. molluseus, ’soft,’ from mollis), a sub¬ 
kingdom of animals, including those forms which, zoologically 
speaking, may be named 'shell-fish.’ Thus mussels, limpets, 
and clam-shells are true M. In addition to the groups of true 
shell-fish, such animals as the sea-mats {Polyzoa), &c., sea^ 
squirts {TUuieata), and lamp-shells {Braekiopoda) are included 
in this sub-kingdom; and the cuttlefishes (Cephalopoda) and 
‘sea-butterflies’ (Pteropoda) are also M., the former ani¬ 
mals being the highest members ol the group, lire Polyzoa, 
‘Tunicata, and Brachiopoda are by most zoologists recognised 
as forming a lower assemblage of' the M., to which the name of 
MbUuteoida (q. y.) has been applied. The general eharaeters 
which relate the large series of aninuils named ‘ molluscs' into 
one sub-kingdom, are fonnd (i) in the general, hnt by no 


means universal, presence of a Shell (q. v.). Many molluscs 
want a shell; e.g., the Polyzoa and Tunicata: but some mol¬ 
luscs included in shell-possessing groups may also l>e ' naked.’ 
Thus ihtDorida or ’sea-lemurs,’and the sea-hares, &c., among 
the Gasteropods, illustrate naked molluscs, classified with true 
shell-bearing forms; but it is notable that in their early or em¬ 
bryonic state of existence, such naked molluscs, along with all 
other higher M., possess a rudimentary sheik (2) A perfect 
digestive system is, save in a very few instances, apparent in all M. 
The recognition of this character serves to distinguish such lower 
M. as the Polyzoa from the 21 oophytes, to which, in outward 
appearance, they ])resent a close resemblance. The latter have 
at most an incomplete digestive tract. The digestive system lies 
in the median line of the body, while the heart, nr centre of the 
hamal system lies dorsally in M., and the chief nerve-centres 
ventrally, or on the lower aspect of the body. (3) The character 
of the nervous system forms a distinctive fcatuie in M. This 
system, in all higher M., consists of three ganglia or nerve- 
masses. These arc connected together by nerve-cords, and are 
disposed, one in the head (cerebral or cephalic ganglion), one in 
the foot-region (pedal), and one in the neighbourhood of the 
he.art and gills (bratuhial or parieto-splanchnic). 'I'nis irregular 
disposition of the nervous system has .suggested Owen’s name of 
JJeterogangliata (‘ irregularly-gangliated ’), applied to the M. in 
opposition to the term Iloinogaugliata, applied to AnnulosOf 
in respect of the regular and defined nature of the nerve- 
centres in the latter animals. In Molluscoida the nervous 
system consists of a single nerve-mass only. (4) The symmetry 
or shape of the body m M. is tyiiically bdaiercil or ’ two-sided.’ 
But being more developed to one side than the other, the bi¬ 
lateralism of M. is described as existing on each side of a curved 
median line, instead of being described or defined by a straight 
line, as in Annulosa and Vcrlebiata. In higher M., the lower 
or ventral surface of the body is specially adapted to form a foot, 
which becomes greatly modified in the various classes—forming 
the true ' foot ’ in I.ainellibranchiata, the crawling-disc of Gas- 
teropods, .and the tentacles or arms of Cephalopods, &c. The 
foot is wanting in Molluscoida. (5) In all higher M. a distinct 
heart exists. The heart, moreover, consists of at least two 
chambers. In lower M. (as in Polyzoa) a distinct heart may be 
wanting. In higher M. there is no tendency to form compound 
colonies of animals, such as is illustrated by the Polyzoa and 
Tunicata amongst lower M.; and in the higher M. reproduction 
is always subserved by sexual methods. 

The digestive system < ’ M. comprehends a mouth, occasion¬ 
ally surrounded by tentacles (Polyzoa), and containing, in 
higher form.s, jaw’s or a dental a|)parntus; the jaws of cuttle¬ 
fishes, and dental apparatus or odontophore of Gasteropods, 
exemplifying the structures of the mouth in M. In Lamelli- 
brancliiata no h.ard parts exist in the mouth. The ali¬ 
mentary tract itself includes a gullet, stomach, and intestine; 
the anus or vent frequently being in the same plane as the 
mouth. A large liver is usu-ally developed, and saliOary glands 
are generally represented. The kidneys of M. arc represented in 
such classes as Lamellibranchiata and Gasteropods by the Orgad 
of Bojanus, a structure adapted for separating waste nitrogenous 
matters from the blood. The heart of higher M. is jtiirely 
systemic in its nature, i.e., it serves solely to propel pure blood 
through the body ; the venous blood returning to the breathing 
organs through the veins without the direct action of the heart. 
In Cephalopods, rudimentary or subsidiary hearts may be 
formed by dilatations of the veins at the bases of the gills; these 
so-called ‘branchial hearts’ serving to propel venous blood into 
breathing-organs. The respiratory or breathing function may be 
performed in M. by ciliated tentacles (Polyzoa),^ by a breathing- 
sac (Tunicata), by elongated ’arms’ (PracAiopoda), by true 
gills (Lamellibranchiata, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Cephalo¬ 
poda), or by a lung-chaml>cr (snails, slugs, &c.). In some low 
forms of M. the general body-surface may constitute the 
breathing-organ (e.g., some Pteropoi's). 

The nervous system of M. has been already described. The 
cephalic ganglia appinr to regulate the sensory apparatus; the 
pedal ganglia supply the muscular system with nerve-filaments, 
and hence may be named ,the motor centres of M.; and the 
branchial ganglia supply the viscera generally, and hence may 
be regarded as functionally corresponding with the Sympathetic 
nervous system of the higher animals. Organs y sense are 
developed in varying degrees of perfection in M. Eyes of 
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simple structure are developed in some Ijimellibranchiates; 
such organs being represented b^ the row of colour-spots seen 
around the margin of the mantle m the peetens or scallop-shells. 
In some Tunicata, colour-specks, probably visual in function, 
exist just within the mouth-aperture. Tentacles, or organs of 
toueh, are present in many M.; these being well seen in the 
snails and Gasteropods generally, in Folyzoa (where they sub¬ 
serve respiration), and in Tunicata. The arms of Cephalopoda 
subserve touch and prehension as well. The sense of hearing is 
represented in higher M. by auditory vesicles usually placed near 
the foot; while in some few M. an olfactory apparatus is sup¬ 
posed to be represented. 

The sexes are distinct in many M., but, as in snails, &c., 
male and female organs may be found existing in one and the 
same individual. The copulation of two such Hermaphrodite 
individuals, curiously enough, appears necessary for the fertili¬ 
sation of the eggs. Subsidiary glands (nidamental glands) are 
frequently developed in connection with the generative system 
of M.; these structures serving (as in Gasteropods and Cepha- 
Iwods) to invest the eggs with tough outer capsules. The das- 
sincation of M. is represented in the following table, and the 
chief characters of the various cla.sses are described in such 
articles as Brachiopupa, Lamellibranchiata, &c. :— 

MoUusca. Clasites. 

Division I.— Mou-uscoida, "t 

or Lower Mollusca. i. Polysoa: Ex. Sea-Mats, &c. 
Mollusca characterised by the 2, Tunicata: Ex. Sea-Squirts, 
low organisation of heart and 3. Brachiopoda . Ex. Lamp- 
nervous system as compared shells, 

with the higher Mollusca. 


or Lower Mollusca. i. Polysoa: Ex. Sea-Mats, &c. 
Mollusca characterised by the 2, Tunicata: Ex. Sea-Squirts, 
low organisation of heart and 3. Brachiopoda . Ex. Lamp- 
nervous system as compared shells, 

with the higher Mollusca. 

4. Lamellibranchiata: Ex. Oys¬ 

ters, Mussels, Clams, &c. 

5. Gasteropoda: Ex. Whelk^ 

Division II.— Higher M., * Snails, &c. 

or M. Proper. 6. Pteropoda: Ex.' Sea-butter¬ 

flies.’ 

7. Cephalopoda: Ex. Cuttle- 

. fishes. 

Fossil M. —M. are abundantly preserved as fossils, owing to 
their having hard parts in the form of shells. They are repre¬ 
sented in the oldest rocks, and commence their existence in the 
Cambrian Period, when no less than five classes (Polyzoa, 
Brachiopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, and Cephalopoda) are re¬ 
presented by fossil species. In the Silurian Pods, the Brachio¬ 
poda were so abundant that the Silurian Period has been named 
the ‘ age of Brachiopods.’ The Tetrabranchiate (or four-gilled) 
cuttlefishes attained the height of their development in the 
Silurian and Mesozoic rocks, and are represented in existing 
seas by one existing species only—the Pearly Nautilus (see Nau¬ 
tilus). The Lamellibranchiates first appear in the Lower Silu¬ 
rian ; but of the soft-bodied sea-squirts, or Tunicata, no record 
has been pfcserved in the history of fossil forms. 

' KoUuaooi'da, a subdivision of the Mollusca (q. v.)—^regarded 
by some zoologists as a distinct sub-ki igdom of the animal world 
—represented by the lampshells, Brachiopoda (q. v.), sea-mats, 
&c., or Polysoa (q. v.), and by Tunicata (g. v.), or * sea-squirts.’ 
The M. are decidedly of lower organisation than the Mollusca 
Proper, or Higher Mollusca. They exhibit inferiority (i) in the 
absence, or at most rudimentary nature, of the heart; (2) in the 
nervous system consisting of a single ganglionic mass, whereas 
in Mollusca Projier it consists of three well-marked ganglia; (3) 
in the absence of a foot; and (4) in the presence of a sexu^ 
form of reproduction, such os budding or ^mmatiou, well seen 
in the sea-mats (Polysoa) and certain tunicates. It is doubtful, 
however, whether these differences entitle zoologists to separate 
the M. completely from the Mollusca. 

KoU'witz, a village of Prussia, in the province of Silesia, 4 
miles W. by S. of Brieg. Pop. 645. It is famous as the scene 
of a great victory won by Friedrich II. of Prussia over the Aus¬ 
trian Marslial Ncipperg, April 10, 1741. 

Xoloch, properly Moleoh (Heb. ‘king,’ Baal, ‘lord’), 
and perhaps also Miloom, although some consider the last to 
be a distinct deity, was the national god of the Ammonites 
(I Kii^ xL 5, 7). He was one of the Fire or Sun-gods com- 
moa to all the Semitic tribes, who bad brought that form of 
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Nature-worship with them from their original home in the high¬ 
lands of Armenia. As Baal and Astarte represented the regener¬ 
ative power of Nature, the fructifying influence of the Sun, M. 
represented its destructive side, and was worshipped under the 
symbol of a flame of lire. The rites with which he was wor¬ 
shipped were human sacrifices, dedication of die first-bom, purifi¬ 
cations and ordeals of fire, mutilations, vows of perpetual virginity, 
&c. This worship was first established at Jerusalem by Solomon 
(i Kings xi. 5,7), and was kept up till the time of Josiali (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10, 13). It was restored by Josiah’s son and successor 
(xxiii. 32), and was only completely rooted out by the Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity. Tlie Jewish Rabbins have contended that 
human sacrifices were not oflered to M. by the Israelites, for 
the children offered to him were not burned, but only made 
to pass between two fires; and this theory is a favourite one 
in modern times. But it is maintained, on the other hand, that 
the allusions to actual slaughter are too plain to be explained 
away: e.g., in Dcut. xii. 31, Ps. cvi. 37, 38, Jer. vii. 31, 
EzeL xvL 20, 21, xxiii. 37, and 2 Chron. xxviii. 3 (^ 2 Kings 
xvi. 3). 

Moloch Lizard (Moloch horridus), a species of lizard found 
in Australia, and presenting a singular appearance from its being 
covered with strong plates and spines, while the head bears two 
prominent processes. A protuberance armed with two spines 
occurs in the back of the neck. 

Molt'ke, Hellmuth Karl Bernhard, Graf von. Chief 
Marshal of the German Empire, is the son of an officer of a Meck¬ 
lenburg family, and was born at Gnewitz, October 26,1800. Soon 
after Ins birth his parents settled in Holstein, and in his twelfth 
year M. was sent to Copenhagen military school. He obtained a 
lieutenancy in the 8th Prussian regiment of infantry in 1822, and 
studied at the Military Academy and at the Divisional Scliool, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Odcr. lie went to Turkey in 1835, and 
receiving a commission from the Porte, served in the campaign 
of 1839 against Mehemet Ali, returning to Prussia in 1845. He 
became a member of the Grand General Staff m 1848, chief of 
the Staff of the 4th Army Corps in 1848, chief of the Grand 
General Staff in 1858, and lieuten.-int-general in 1859. In the 
last year he accompanied the Austrian headquarters during the 
Italian campaign. As chief of the Piussian staff, he planned 
the invasion of Denmark in 1S64. His magnificent generalship 
crushed the Austrian army at Sadowa in 1806, when he received 
the order of the Black Eagle. In the Franco-German war he 
held the supreme comm.ind of the four great armies which 
simultaneously entered France. To him pre-eminently belongs 
the honour of that unparalleled and unbroken series of great 
victories, from the hittle of Weissenburg to the capitulation of 
Paris, which humbled the military power of France, and in¬ 
spired all Germany with patriotic pride. He was created Graf 
(Count) 1870, field-marshal January 1871, and chief-marshal 
September 1871. M. has never been surpassed as a strategist, 
in perfect mastery of detail, in calm clear foresight of all the 
chances of a gigantic campaign. Usually a silent thinker, a 
speech he made in the Germ.an Reichstag in the spring of 1877, 
calling attention to the military activity of France and the neces¬ 
sity of increased watchfulness on the frontier, creat«l an ex- 
aggerated feeling of alarm. He has written the following works, 
all-important to the military student, Der Russisch-Turkischt 
Feldsug (1835), Briefe iiber Zustande und Begebenhciten in der 
Turkei 1835-39 (Berl. 1841; Eng. trans. 1877); Der Itatienische 
Feldsugvon 1859 (3d ed. Berl. 1870), and DerDeutsch-Fransosisthe 
Krieg (Berl. 1873 et seq.). An English translation of his Obser¬ 
vations on the Influence that Arms of Precision have on Modem 
I’actics was published in 1871. 

Molucc'as, or Spice Zslonda, a great, widely-scattered 
group in the E. Indian Archipelago, belonging to the Dutch, 
and lying between Celebes on the E. and Papua on the W.; lat. 
3* S.—6* N., and long. 126*—135* E. Area 45,0(X> $q. miles; 
pop. (1873) 348,111. By far the laigest are Gilolo and Ceram, 
and other important members of the group are Amboyna, Banda, 
Burn, Tcmate, Tidore, Batshian, Makian, Motir, and Obi. They 
are all of volcanic origin, very irregular in outline, End rise ab¬ 
ruptly in grand mountun masses, clad to the summit with Itixu-' 
riant foresb of teak, ebony, sandal, iron, satin, palm, and bread¬ 
fruit trees. Among the natural products are rm, stgo, cotton, 
indigo, coffee, sugar, and spices. Amboyna yieltu the best 
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cloves, Banda and the Uliassers the best nutmegs. Ternate, to 
the W, of Gilolo, is said, of all the islands, to produce the greatest 
variety of spices. Along the coasts there are valuable irepang 
and pearl fisheries. The southern portion of the M. is governed 
directly by the Dutch through the Residencies of Banda and 
Amboyna, the northern part indirectly through the sultans of 
Temate and Tidore. Amboyna is the capital of the M,, and 
after Batavia, the chief seat of Dutch commerce in Oce.mia. 
The original inhabitants are Malays, but Arabs, Hindus, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Mestizoes are numerous. In the islands 
indirectly governed, the inhabitants, mostly Mohammedans, are 
greatly given to piracy. The M. were visited and claimed in 
IJ2I by the Portuguese, who subsequently behaved to the 
inhabitants with vile deceit and cruelty. Assisted by the natives, 
the Dutch drove out tiie Portuguese in 1607, and have since 
remained masters of the islands, except from 1810 to 1814, 
when they were subject to the English. See separate articles 
on Amboyna, Banda, Batsiiian, Gilolo, &c. 

Kolybde'num (symbol Mo, atomic weight, 96), a silvery- 
white, hard, almost infusible metal, discovered by Hjehn in 
17SZ Its chief source is the ore molyidena, which is the bisul- 
pliide of M. (MoSj), and which when roasted in air to a dull 
red heat and digested with strong ammonia yields molybdate of 
ammonia. By the addition of hydrochloric acid, nat in excess, 
n'olybdic acid (M0O3) is precipitated. The metal is obtained 
by reducing the acid with charcoal at a white heat. Its pro- 
perti'S are little known, and the rarity of the metal renders 
Its compounds of small moment. 

Mombaz', a town of E. Africa, in the territory of the Sul¬ 
tan of Zanzibar, and on a coral islet at the mouth of two 
rivers. The harbour is good, but the town, inhabited by 
half-caste Arabs, is ruinous and filthy. It was visited by 
Vasco da Gama in 1497, and from 1529 to 1720 it was held 
by the Portuguese, wlto erected a strong rock-fort, the walls 
of which are still standing. M. was occupied by the English 
in 1824, but abandoned two years later. Pop. 10,000. 

Motnein', a considerable town in the Chinese province of 
Yunnan, on the edge of the plateau of Yunnan, more than 
5000 feet above the sea, about 135 miles N.E. from Bhamo, the 
farthest navigable point on the Irrawaddy River in British 
Burmah. It was formerly the centre of a valuable transit 
trade in minerals, &c., and subsequently a rallying-point of 
the Panthays or Mohammedan rebels. M. was the farthest 
point reached by an oflicial British exploring expedition into 
W. China in 1867. It is said to have been since almost de¬ 
stroyed by the victorious Chinese. See Dr. Anderson’s Man- 
May ami Mamem (I.ond. 1S76). 

Uo'mezit of a velocity or of a force about a given point is the 
product of its magnitude into the perpendicular from the point 
niKin its direction. Similarly the M. of momentum of a moving 
body about a given point is the product of the momentum into 
the perpendicular from the point upon the direction of motion 
of the body. The sum of the moments of momenta of a system 
of mutually acting particles about any axis is constant. The M, 
of Inertia of a system of particles with reference to any axis is 
the sum of the products of the mass of each part into the 
square of its distance from the axis, and is represented mathe¬ 
matically by 2 >»r’. If M be the mass, and k be taken so that 
= Xmr^, k is called the radius of gyration. It is an impor¬ 
tant quantity in the mathematical discussion of rotations. 

Momen'tiun, or Quantity of Uotion of a rigid Imdy 
moving without rotation is proportional to the mass and velocity 
conjointly. Hence, defining unit M. as the M. of unit mass 
moving with unit velocity, the M. of mass m moving with velo¬ 
city V is measured by the product mv. M. is therefore a vector 
or directed quantity ; and momenta are to be compounded like 
other vectors, such as velocities and forces. A force acting 
upon a given mass is measured by the M. it produces in unit 
time; and the unit force is of course that which produces unit 
M. in unit time. Taking the pound, foot, and second as the 
units of mass, length, and time respectively, let us find the value 
of the poundal or absolute unit of mrce. A body falling for one 
second at the equator acquires a velocity of 32*088 feet per 
second—a M. therefore of x 32*088. The unit force would 
give to the body a velocity of 1 foot per second; hence the value 
of the force of gravity at ue equator is, in terms of the absolute 


unit, 32*088. Consequently 32*088 is the number of absolute 
units or poundals which measure the weight of a pound at the 
equator. In other words the poundal is equal to the weight of 
about half an ounce. 

Momm'sen, Theodor, an illustrious German scholar and 
historian, born at Garding in Slesvig, November 30, 1817, was 
educated at the Altona Gymnasium (1834-38), studied law, phi¬ 
lology, and history at Kiel till 1843, and travelled in France and 
Italy (1S44-47). In 1848 he accepted a call to the chair of law 
in the university of Leipsic, but, losing the post through his 
action in the political tioubles of that and the following year, 
was succes-sivcly appointed Professor of Roman Law at Zurich 
(1852), Breslau (1854), and Berlin (1858). In 1875 he returned 
to Leipsic as Professor of Jurisprudence. As an historian, M. 
has won for himself a world-wide reputation. His Romisehe 
Gesckichte (5lh cd. 3 vols. Berl. 1868-70; English trans. by W. 
P. Dickson, Lond. 1S62-63) gives to the general reader the re¬ 
sults of his own and others’ researches during the last fifty years 
in the fields of aichoiology, philology, and political economy, 
and, while agreeing generally with the earlier work of Niebuhr, 
clears up many points which that writer had necessarily left in 
obscurity. Altogether it may be said that his way of treating 
his materials, though strictly critical, is eminently constructive. 
His political opinions tinge his narrative with the hues of life. 
No German historian has ever approached the lucid vigour, the 
trenchant eloquence, and the picturesque pomp of his style. 
Besides the Romisehe Geschichte, M. has written De CoUegiis et 
Sodalkiis Romanarum (Kiel, 1843), Oskisehe Studien (Berl. 
184s); two ‘epoch-making’ works, executed in conjunction 
with Henzen for the Berlin Academy, Corpus Insertptionum 
Neapolitanarum (I.cips. 1851), and Corpus Inscriptionum iMti- 
narum (Berl. 1S63); Geschichte des Romiuhen Mitnzwesens (Berl. 
i860); Romisehe jhorschungen (Berl. lSo|); Digesta Justiniani 
Augusti (Berl. 1868-70); Romisches iuaatsreeht (T.eij>s. 1871), 
&c. During 1877 M. made a tour through Italy to complete 
his study of old Roman inscriptions, and was everywhere re¬ 
ceived with civic honours. Never since the days of Erasmus 
has a scholar been so royally welcomed. 

Momor'd.ica, a small genus of cucuibitaceous climbing 
plants with fleshy fruits, « - 

which are prickly or ^ kS 

warted externally, and 
burst when ripe into irre- | | 

gular valves. An Indian 
species named M. Char- 
antia, now frequently 
grown in hothouses, is 
very ornamental, particu¬ 
larly when the rijic 
warted fruit bursts, .'ind 
shows the seeds covered 
with their fleshy red ai il. 

Another Indian species, 

M. mixta, has large 
creamy flowers and red 
prickly fruit shaped like 
a bullock’s heart. The Momordica rlaterium. 

fruit of M. balsamina 

infused in oil forms a vulnerary in lepute in some Eastern 
countries. The ‘squirting cucumber’ icprcscntcd in the wood- 
cut, is by recent systematists separated into a genus called 
Kebalium, but it was long known as M. e/aterium, and gave 
name to tlic drug Elaterium (q. v.}. 

SCompox', a town of Colombia, S. America, on the Mag¬ 
dalena, no miles S.E. of Cartagena, has some Bade and ship¬ 
building. Pop. 10,000; 

lIoii'acluBm (from Gr. monachos, ‘a monk’), means the 
monkish life in all its forms. Christian advocates of the system 
have always maintained that it owes its origin to the Gospel, 
which indicates a vow of poverty ns a step towards perfection 
(Matt xix. 16-29). Contemplative asceticism, however, is a 
thing of the remotest antiquity. Monks have been as common 
among the Buddhists of India and Thibet as ever they were in 
Europe. The Neo-Platonists recommended M., and the Jewish 
Nazarites, Rechabites, Essenes, and Therapeutae, all lived more 
or less after this manner. Persecution was probably the chief 
cause of Cluistians first betaking themselves to live in the desert 
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(we Ekemitxs). During Maximius* persecution n hermit An* 
tonius excited much attention by his extravagant asceticism, 
attracted a number of imitators around him, .and has received 
the name of the Father of M. (sec St. Anthony). When a 
number of hermits had been brought together in this way, 
Pachomius (about 340) founded a habitation on the island of 
Tabenna, iarthe Nile, where they might live together, a koinobim 
(Gr. koinoi, ‘common,’ bios, ‘life’), with a system of rules for 
their government, including vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience to the president (Gr. abbas, archimandrite). About 
the same time similar societies were founded—by Amun, on the 
Nitrian mountain, by Macarius (the elder), in the desert of 
Sketis, and by Hilarion, in the desert of Giiza. The peculiarities 
of the M. of this period consisted in solitarines.s, manual labour, 
spiritual exercises, and restraint of the bodily appetites, for the 
sake of mortifying the flesh and allowing the spirit the better to 
contenaplate divine things. It was received in the F,ast with 
enthusiastic admiration, and the number of monks soon increased 
to an enormous extent. ‘ As there were no more persecutions, 
and no more opportunities of martyrdom; as Christianity hail 
even acquired external dominion; the erroneous notion was 
spread abroad that there was no longer an opportunity in the 
world for the full exercise of Christian virtue. The general 
corruption or consciousness of individual guilt caused many to 
seek solitude. Many sought escape from the oppressive circum¬ 
stances of life. Others wished to make a figure and obtain an 
influence. Others were attracted by sloth; and lastly, others 
were drawn awav by mere imitation.’ The most distinguished 
teachers of the Church eulogised the system; examples of it were 
found in pre-Christian times (e.g., Elijah and John the Baptist) ; 
the Therapeutic were shown to have been Christians (Acts ii. 
44; iy. 32); and, in short, the original condition of the first 
Christians was shown to have been a .state of M. 

Hitherto Monasteries (q. v.) had lieen confined to the deserts, 
hit Basil the Great (329-^379) established one near Ctesarca in 
Cappadocia, and from this tune they became common near the 
haunts of men. Meantime M. had been developed in many 
various forms. The Khtmdboth or Sarabaitae merely lived an 
ascetic life in society. The Boskoi wandered about in companies 
in Mesopotamia. The Canobites lived together in convents. 
The Atuhorites v.) were distinguished for their ingenious 
modes of crucifying the flesh, the highest point in the art perhaps 
bein^ reached by the ‘ Pillar-Saints ’ (q. v.), imitators of Simeon, 
who m 420 took up his abode on the top of a pillar near Antioch. 
There were also convents for females (Ascetrise, Monastriie, 
Castimoniales, Sanctimoniales, Nonnac) ns early as for males. 

In the West, M. was at first regarded with contempt as a piece 
of Oriental fanaticism, and when it was introduced, partly owing 
to this feeling and partly owing to the difference in climate, it 
was in a far less a.scelic form. Monasteries were established in 
Italy (at Milan and Rome, and on the small islands on the coast) 
and in Gaul in the end of the 4lh c. In Africa, notwithstanding 
the praise* bestowed on the system by Augustine, the hatred of 
^ M. was kept up longer than almost anywhere else; its converts 
were for long found only among the lower classes. 

As M. was considered theperf aion of Christianity, it soon 
came to be rerarded as the nursery for the cleigy, and especially 
for bishops. The next idea was to transfer it altogether to the 
®J<=rKyi on whom Celibacy (q. v.) and a strict monastic life 
were imposed by zealous advocates of the system. A new form 
was given to M. by Benedict (q. v.), whose .system (529) was 
distingubhed especially by exacting a promise from all who 
entered a monastery never to leave it again. This system soon 
spread in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and thus was established the 
first monastic oijder—the Benedictines (q. v.)-—under a particular 
‘ rule.’ Ih these primitive times monasteries were a beneficial 
influence wherever they were planted, for the monks ‘ reclaimed 
waste lands, educated the young, removed, both by pre¬ 
cept and example, the contempt for labour which slavery 
had produced, gave the first impulse to art by the ornamen¬ 
tation of churches, handed down to posterity the history 
of Aeir time in chronicles, and by their copyists preserved 
to it the writings of antiquity.’ But in the rude times of 
the middle ages, when monasteries were bestowed os fiefs on 
persons not monks, and abbots strove for political power, ‘ all 
discipline was neglected, and disorders and excesses of all kinds 
prevailed among monks and nuns.’ An attempt at reformation 
was made in the loth and i ith centuries. The rule of St. Bene¬ 


dict was restored in the convent of Clugny by the abbot Bemo 
(910), and additional rules were added by the abbot Odo (927- 
941), so as to form an essentially new order—Clnniacensis. 
Similar reforms were carried out in Italy and Germany a little 
later (about 1020-70). About tlie same time a new development 
of M. apocared in the donati or obUsU, who yielded up them¬ 
selves and all their property to the service of the monastery; 
the fratrts rentv/rf, lay brothers who managed the household 
department, and the fratres eoHseripti or con/rates, who had a 
share in the spiritual blessings of the brotherhood. 

The reformation above referred to was unfortunately followed 
by fresh decadence; and this phenomenon has uniformly re¬ 
peated itself every time there has been a reform, and even with 
every new order of monks that has been formed. Reputation 
for sanctity brought increase of wealth, and increase of wealth 
was accompanied or followed by desire of independence, am¬ 
bition, and love of pleasure. Every new order, however fair it 
might promise at first, invariably developed in a short time all or 
some of the evils exhibited by the others. So invariably did 
this occur, and so great was the confusion produced in the 
Church by the innumerable orders, that in 1215 Pope Innocent 
III. forebade the formation of any new ones. But scarcely had 
the law been passed when the Pope was constrained to grant 
exemption from it in favour of the Mendicant Orders (q. v.), till 
further multiplication of these again was forbiddden by*Pope 
Gregory X., 1274. 

Vet another ^rm of M. was developed in the 12th c. in connec¬ 
tion with chivalry. The idea that fighting with the infidel was 
one of the highest deeds of piety, and of the greatest value in 
working out one’s salvation was a highly popular one in such a 
warlike age, and went far to compensate for the self-denial of 
M. Thus several orders of monks lormed themselves into orders 
of monkish knights, e. g., the Knights Hospitallers (q. v.), or 
new orders were formed on this principle, e. g. the Knights 
Templars (q. v.), in the course of the 12th and 13tk centuries. 

Amid the great eflbrts to reform the Church, which were 
made in the 15th c., the monastic orders, with their general 
corruption, could not be overlooked. But notwithstanding 
all the efforts to reform them that were put forth by the 
Popes and Church Councils, complaints of the corruption of M. 
never ceased during this period, and the evil was not cured till 
the Reformation of the l6th c., when the system was en¬ 
tirely discarded by the Protestants; and in so far os it has 
been kept up in the Roman Catholic Church, the strictest dis- 
cijiline has as a rule been maintained. See Gieselcr’s Lehrbuck 
d. Ktrchetigeschichte (Eng. trans. 1855.) 

ICon'aco (the Momtei Bantus of antiquity), capital of the tiny 
principality of M., on the coast of the cmpartmeiit Aipes Mari- 
times, 5 miles N.K of Nice by rail. It is picturesquely situated 
on a bold cock, round which wind beautiful promenades. Many 
visitors are attracted by the mildness of the climate in winter 
and by the sea-bathing in summer, but perhaps a greater induce¬ 
ment is the ‘ tapis vert ’ at the Casino, for M. is a legalised gam¬ 
bling place. There is some export trade in oil, oranges, citrons, 
perfumery, ‘ artistiques,’ liqueurs, pottery, &c. With the sur¬ 
rounding t erritory M. has an area of 6 sq. miles. Pop. of the prin¬ 
cipality (1S73), S741; of the town, 2667. M. has belonged to the 
Grimaldi, a Genoese family, since 968. For a time (from 1848) it 
was dependent on Sardinia, and in 1861 the adjoining communes 
of Mentone and Roccabruna were sold by Carlo IIL to France. 

Uo'oad, the name given to some of the lowest forms of living 
beings. They exist as exceedingly minute specks of protoplasmic 
matter, and occur in stagnant water, in infusions m animal and 
vegetable matter, and in like situations. Some of the monads, 
at least, are believed by competent authorities to be of vegetable 
nature, and there appears little doubt, from recent researches, 
that many so-called monads represent stages in the development 
of the Bretosoa (q. v.). Many monads are provided with vibra- 
tile eilia or filaments, used in locomotion. 

Uon.^ (Gr. monos, ‘ unity ’) in Leibniz’ system of philosophy. 


ate necessarily indestructible, and are in reality the true atom 
of nature. Leibniz divides them into two classes—those 
though th^ have ftreepHan lack consciousness, and those wiucb 
to pwception add a certain consciousness called apptrttpBon. 
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The memben of the Utter class differ according to the degree 
of their conscionsness—there being a gradation from lower to 
higher types. The Deity is the Prime M., or M. ofMonade. 
I 1 ie term M. is used va^ely in the various systems of Zeno, 
Lencippus, Democritus, &c.; but Leibniz was the first to sys¬ 
tematise the conception. 

SEonad'nock, a solitary and conspicuous mountain in the 
S-W. of New Hampshire, U.S., which rises from the swell of 
land E. of the Connecticut River to a height of 3180 feet. 

Mon'agban (Irish Gael. Muituachin, *a place abounding 
in little hills’), an inland county of Ireland, province of Ulster, 
is bounded N. by Tyrone, W. by Fermanagh, S. by East Meath 
and Cavan, and & by Armagh and Louth. Area, 496 sq. 
miles; pop. (1871) 114,969. The surface is hilly, especially in 
the £. and N.W., where the Slieve lleagh Mountains reach 1254 
feet. There are many bogs and small lakes. The chief rivers 
of M. are the Blackwater (for 12 miles the N.E. boundary), and 
^n the S. W.) the Finn, an oillaent of the Shannon. The Silurian 
formation, which occupies the greater part of the country, is 
capped in the N.W. by the carboniferous limestone. There are 
valuable quarries of lime, marble, and sandstone. The soil of 
M, is in general loam resting on clay, and is still ill drained in 
the W. and N.W. In 1876 there were 139,739 acres under 
cropSa(chiefly flax, oats, wheat, and potatoes); 143,698 in gras.s ; 
50.M in plantation; and 29,679 bog, waste, and water. M. has 
(1876) 10,838 horses, 85,555 cattle, 15,999 sheep, and 32,066 
pigs. The county is traversed by the Ulster Canal, and by one 
branch and two main lines of railway. The towns are M. 
(q. V.), Clones, and Carrickmacross. M. returns two members 
to Parliament. The chief antiquities are the ‘ Worm Ditch’ at 
Scotshouse, and the round towers at Clones and InnUkecn. 

Monaghan, the county town of M., Ireland, on the Ulster 
Canal, and 16 miles S.S.W. of Armagh by rail. It has three 
rincipal streets, diverging from a square culled the ' Diamond.’ 
'here are in M. an Episcopalian church, a Roman Catholic 
cathedral (built 1862-68) and college, and several Dissenting 
chapels. Linen is nianufactureil, and there is considerable trade 
in agricultural produce. Pop. (1871) 376a 

Mon'astery (from Eccl. Gr., monastes, 'a monk,’ and that 
from Class. Gr. nwnes, ‘solita^’) meant originally the dwelling 
of a single monk, os distinguished from ettnobium (Gr. koinos, 
* common,’ and bm, ‘ life'), the habitation of a number of asso¬ 
ciated monks; but afterwards the name was used in the West 
with the same meaning as ccenubium in the East. The head of 
the M. was called the Abbot (Aram, ‘father’), hegumtnos (Gr. 

‘president’), arr/HiMamfnVr (Gr. Uoxa. archin, ‘ruler,’ andma«- 
dra, ‘a fold'). Under him were other officers ; e.g., the emit- 
narius and decanus (‘dean’), who presided over a hundred and 
ten re.spectively. In later times, under the generic name of M., 
there were the specific names of Abbey, which svas governed by 
an Abbot, and Priory, governed by a Prior, an inferior kind 
of abbot or abbot-vicar, to which Commandery and Precep- 
toiy corresponded in the military orders. In the mendicant 
orders the proper name was Friary or Convent. The houses of 
females are Convents or Nunneries. 

Monas'ticism. See Monaciiism. 

Monastir', Toll, or BitoUa (anc. Octolophum, or Ueraclea), 
a town of European Turkey, vilayet of Selanik, in a wide plain 
at the E. ba.se of the Peristerie Mountains, and on the Dragor, 
9 S miles W.N.W. of Soloniki. The seat of a governor-general, 
and a garrison town, it has 11 mosques, extensive bazaar, and 
an imrartant transit trade with Constantinople, Trieste, Vienna, 
&c. The town is named from the neighbouring monastery 
{hfomutir) of Bukova. Pop. 45,000. 

Monbodd'o, James Bumet, Iioi^ a Scotch philosopher, 
was born at Monboddo, Kincardineshire, 1714. He was edu¬ 
cated at Laurencekirk and Marischal College, Aberdeen, studied 
law at Groningen in Holland, was called to the Scotch bar in 
1738, and rose to the bench in 1767. His book on the Origin 
atiiProgrettof Lanstiage was published in j and another 

work on Ancient Metaphysics appeared immediately before his 
death, which took |>lace at Edinburgh, May 26, 1799. M. was 
•n able judge, but in all other matters an eccentric enthusiast. 
He endeavoured to conform his manner of living to that of the 
GrMks and Romans. He is chiefly known as the author of a fan¬ 
tastic monkey-development theory, the reasonableness of which 


may be judged by his eirolanatton of how men came to have no 
tails—they wore them oft by sitting 1 Yet his writings abound 
with shrewd sense and wit. 

Monca'da, Francisco de, Conda da Osona, born of 
an illustrious Spanish family at Valencia, December 29, 1586, 
rose to be Priry-Councillor and Minister of War, Ambassador 
to the court of Vietma, and Generalissimo of the Spanish forces 
in the Netherlands. He fell at the siege of Goch, a fortress of 
Kleve, in 1635. His fame os a Spanish classic rests on his 
Expedicion de lot Caialanet y Aragoneses contra las Griegpt y 
Turcos (Barcel. 1623), the materials for which he borrowed from 
the Catalan chrbniclcr Muntanar; but he also wrote a Vida de 
Boecio (Frankf. 1642), and other works. See Ticknor’s History 
of Spanish Literature (vol. iii. p. 146). 

Moncalie'ri, a town of Italy, province of Turin, 5 miles S. 
of Turin by rail, on the right bank of the Po, which is here 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches. Among its fine buildings 
is a chiteau where Victor Emmanuel I. died in 1823. M. has a 
large October cattle fair, and commands a splendid view of the 
Alps and plains of Piedmont Pop. (1874) 9994. 

Moztereiff', an old Scottish family, which received a baronetcy 
in 1625. The most distinguished members of the family are :— 
Sir Henry Wellwood M., D.D., eighth baronet, an emi¬ 
nent clergyman of the Church of Scotland, bom at Black¬ 
ford Manse in February 1750. From r77S till his death in 
1827 he was minister of St. Cuthbert's, Edinburgh, and was 
highly esteemed both as a pastor and a preacher. He took an 
active part in the administiation of the affairs of the Church, 
and was the leader of the evangchc.U party. He was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly in 1785. His chief works 
are the Evidences 0/the yewish and Christian Jievelations, Accousit 
of the life and Writings of John Erskine, D.D., and a collec¬ 
tion of itcrmons, in 3 vols.—2. His second son, James Well- 
wood M., born 13th September 1776, succeeiled as ninth 
baronet, and took rank among the foremost members of the 
Scottish bar, at that time adorned by some of the most illustrious 
lawyeis Scotland has produced. lie was raised to the bench as 
Lord M. in 1829, and his judicial c.areer materially enhanced his 
reput.-Ition. He died ^th April 1851.—3. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son. Sir Henry Wellwood M., born in 1809, 
ordained minister of East Kilbride m 1S36, and after the disrup¬ 
tion translated to Free St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. He is the 
seventh Iraronet in lineal succession who has been a minister 
of the Church of Scotland. Af. i.s senior principal clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Fiee Church, was elected its Moderator 
in 1869, and obtained from the University of Edinburgh in 1S60 
the degree of D.D. His chief woiks, in addition to various 
pamphlets, are. Creeds and Churches in Scotland (1869), 'L'he 
Claim of Right (1877), and Eree Church Tyactice (1877).— 4. 
James Wellwood M., second son of (2), was born at Edin¬ 
burgh, 29th N-. veinber tSll, educated at the High School and 
University of his n-ative city, and p.issed advocate* in 1833. 
After holding the office of Solicitoi-General for Scotland for 14, 
months, he became Lord Advocate in 1851, when Lord John 
Russell was Premier, and this appointment was renewed under 
the governments of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Russell, and Mr. Gladstone. He was M.P. for the Leith 
Buighs from 1S51 till 1859, for the city of Edinburgh from 
1859 till 1868, and for the universities of Glasgow and Aber¬ 
deen _ from December lS68 till October 1869, when he was 
appointed Lord Justice-Clerk. During his long Parliament¬ 
ary career, M. rendered important service to his party in 
the debates of the House of Commons, and his name is most 
honourably identified with the efforts made by J.iberal govern¬ 
ments, of which he was a member, to establish a system of 
national education in Scotland. Of the educational measures 
introduced by .him, tltat of i86r, for increasing the salaries, 
fixing the examinations of teachers, and for the abolition of tests, 
alone passed into law; but his prolonged and devoted labours 
undoubtedly prepared the way for the adoption of the Act of 
1872. He was elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates in 
1858, and Rector of the University of Edinburgh in 1868. He 
is a contributor to the Edinburgh Review, and author of a work 
of fiction entitled A Visit to my Discontented Cousin, which origin¬ 
ally appeared in Frazer’s Magazine. He was created a baronet • 
in 1871, and in 1874 was raised to the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, under the style of Buon M. of Tulliebole. 
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ICondo'vl, a town and fortrea in N. Italy, province of Cuneo, 
on an affluent of the Tanaro.p miles E. of Cuneo by rail, lies among 
vineyards and chestnut woods, 1824 ft. above the sea. M. is a 
bishop’s see, has a fine cathedral of the 15th c., manufactures silks, 
woollens, cottons, ami paper, and has'considerable trade. Pop. 
(1874)16,543. Here the hrench under Mass^na and Augereau de¬ 
feated the Austro- Sard mian forces under Beaulieu, 21 st April 1796. 

XEone'aia Bark is derived from a Brazilian species of Chry- 
tepkytlum, and a preparation of it is used as a stomachic and 
alterative in leucorrhoca, chronic diarrhceo, &c. The bark is 
full of a milky juice, but after drying becomes heavy, brown, and 
hard, with a taste at first sweet, afterwards astringent and bitter. 
Monesin is the active principle. 

Uon'ey (Fr. monnaie, from Lat. moneta) is the measure 
and standard of value and the medium of exchange. It 
is also a convenient store of value. All these functions arc 
tmrable} e.g., in Elizabeth’s time silver was the measure 
of value, gold was used for large payments in quantities de¬ 
pending on its_ current value in silver, and corn was the stan¬ 
dard of value in the leases of college lands. The early use of 
cattle as M. is traceable in the words puunia, fee ; katema, skat, 
and capital. 'I'he wampum beads and cowry shells of N. Ame¬ 
rica are still mure primitive. Com (which is stdl deposited in 
Norwegian banks), oil, cacao nuts, tobacco, cgip;, and dried 
codfish, and other kinds of raw produce have also been used. 
The cotton .pieces of Guinea, and libongos, or straw m.its of 
Angola, cubes of tea in Tartary, and the Scotch nails mentioned 
by Adam Smith are among the manufactured articles which 
have served as M. The qualities of good M. seem to be: (l) 
that it shall have substantial intrinsic value generally appreciated; 
(2) it must be portable—gold can be taken from London to Paris 
at a cost of ‘4 (including insurance )—LS >n Spartan currency 
(iron) would weigh a ton; (3) it must be practically indestruc¬ 
tible ; (4) it must be homogeneous, so that the equal weights 
will have the same values; (5) it must be divisible without great 
loss (gold loses in melting about is. 4d. per ounce); (6) it must 
not M too variable, as it is used as a standard of value in lung 
contracts; (7) it must be easily known as intrinsically genuine, 
and must be able to receive and retain a mint mark. In the 
earliest times the various metals used as M. were not coined, but 
passed by tale, or number of pieces of the same weight and 
shape. The sycee silver, now used in China, seems to be a 
small shoe-shaped ingot, with an assay-stamp of doubtful value. 
Coins proper ‘are ingots, of which the weight and fineness 
are certified by the integrity of designs impressed on the surfaces 
of the met.al,’ I'he objects in selecting a form of coin are to 
prevent counterfeits and the fraudulent removal of metal from 
the coins, to minimise the depreciation by tear and we.ir, to pio- 
duce an artistic and historical monument of the nation. The 
last object has not been attained in Great Britain. The standard 
unit of value is an entirely arbitrary weight of the standard 
metal Nence, it seems not to matter much whether or not we 
have, as M. Chevalier suggests, a universal standard unit of 
value corresponding witli the metric system of weights. As in 
the case of the Old Eng. mattcus, mearc, ora, thrimsa, and 
shilling, the monies account mav be entirely different from the 
unit of value (i lb. silver), and the current M. (silver pence and 
halfpence). We must also distinguish from standard M. such 
token M. as our bronze coinage, of which the legal value often 
varies 75 per cent, from the metallic value. M. which is legal 
tender, or which has what the French call eours ford, is what 
under the Coinage Act (33 Viot. c. 10) a creditor must accept 
from his debtor, subject to liability for costs in an action for his 
debt. The p<u)ularit;y of M. depends very much on custom: 
thus, the Ausman mint has since 1870 issued Maria Theresa 
dollars for use in the Levant and N. Africa. There is a constant 
tendency in new M. to disappear from circulation. This is on 
account of the ‘picking and calling' by bullion dealers, dec., 
who melt, export, or hoard the full weight M. ‘Bad M. 
drives out good,’ so that sovereigns are constantly circulating 
which are 6d. or 8d. below the standard. The chief systems of 
metallic money are : (i) currency by weight, which, as Aristotle 
s<tys, was the oldest, and which still exists in the Chinese tat! 
and elsewhere; (2) unrestricted currency by tale, in which the 
State would merely certify the weight of the various portions of 
metal s by the system of parallel standards the coins would cir¬ 
culate by tale at ratios varying according to the market values 1 
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of the metals; (3) single legal tender system, which has always 
been found insufficient, as when in England the want of a legiti¬ 
mate copper coinage was supplied by tradesmen’s tokens; (4) 
tlie multiple legal tender system; (5) the composite legal tender, 
where subordinate token coins of a metal different from the 
standard of value and principal legal tender are recognised as 
tender for small amounts. International M. would no doubt 
facilitate commercial accounting and statistical inquiries, and 
would prevent a good deal of melting and recoining which at pre¬ 
sent goes on. Its possibility is shown by the fact that several coins 
are received as tender beyond the nation by whom they were issued. 
The competing schemes for a decimal system in British money 
are known as the Pound and MU system, which would alter the 
farthing 4 per cent to make it tsW of ;^l ; and the Penny and 
Ten Prane system, which would reduce the penny 4 per cent, 
to make it y-J, of ten francs. For the higher forms of M. see 
Promissory Note, Bill of Exchange, Cheque, Bank, &c. 

Monferra'to, a former marquisate of Italy, bounded N. by 
the seigniory of Vercelli, E. by Milan and (lenoa, S. by the 
Apennines, and "W. by Piedmont. It had an area of 1300 sq. 
miles, and was divided by the Tanaro, an affluent of the Po, 
into Upper and Lower M. Casale (q. v.) was the capital. 
Alcran, the founder of the House of M., was created a marquis 
by Olho II. in 995. 11 is successors played a prominent uarc in 
the Cru.sades (q. v.), one of them, Konrad, lieing chosen King 
of Jerusalem (1192), and another, Gtiglieltno VII., marrying his 
daughter Yolande to the Byzantine emperor Andronicus Palteo- 
lu.s (1284). Theodoro, the second son of this marriage, succeeded 
to the marquisate, which remained vestetl in liis descendants, 
until, on the death of the last of the line (1533), it passe.l to tlie 
House of Gunzaga (q. v.). Since 1703 it has been incorporated 
with Savoy, and now forms part of the ptovince of Turin. 

ICongo, G-aspard, a celebrated French malhematicitin, was 
born at Beaune (Cotc-d’Or), May 10, 1746. While studying at 
the military school at Mcziircs he invented his famous clomltrie 
Descriptive, and succeeded Bussut as tutor and professor there 
in I772' I" >780 he was admitted to the Academy of Sciences. 
During the Revolution he took charge of the manufactories for 
supplying war-material to the army, and was the prime mover 
in the subsequent founding and organising of the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique. In Italy, where he htid been sent to take charge of the 
transport of artistic spoils to France, he met Bonaparte, whom 
heaccompanied to Egypt. There he used well his opportunities 
as a scientific man. Un his return to Pai is in ] 799 he resumed his 
work as a teacher, and was jilaced at the head of the Ccole Poly- 
techniquf, but was dejirivcd of Ins position under the reign of 
Louis XVIII. lie died at Paris, July 28, 1S18. As a mathe¬ 
matician M. has gained celebrity by his discoveries in pure 
geometry, while in the published papers of the Academy of 
Sciences his numerous memoirs upon the geometry of curves and 
surface!!, upon differential equations, and problems of attraction, 
attest his wide knowledge of tlie science. His chief works are 
Traiti EUmentaire de tstatijue {yi%Z •, 7th ed. 1834); Clomltrie 
DcscriMiye (1799; 6th ed. 1837); Applkation de tAlgibre i la 
Clomltrie (1805); and Thiorie des Ombres d de la Perspective, 
published byBiissin (1S19). See Dupin, Essai historique sur 
les Services et les Treevaux Scientijiques de M. (Par. 1819). 

MonghyF {Mungir), the chief town of the district of the 
same name, in Bengal, British India, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 256 miles by rail N.N.W. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 
59,698. It is favourably situated on a rock overhanging the river, 
both for commerce and defence. Its history goes back to an early 
period, and in 1763 it was chosen as the capital of Bengal by the 
last independent Nawab, Meer Cossim. M. conuins a large fort, 
no longer kept up, and many temples, tombs, and other buildin<'a. 
'I'lie trade, both by river and railway, is very considerable. 'Theie 
are manufactures of all sorts of iron-ware, including cheap guns, 
inlaying swords with gold and silver, cabinet work, boots, and 
dyeing.—The district ot M., which lies on both banks of the 
Ganges, has an area of 3913 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,812,986. In 
the extreme S. it is hilly. The crops are rice, wheat, pulses, oil¬ 
seeds, indigo, and opium. The cultivating classes are not well offi 
'Phe chief towns, besides M. town itself, are Shaikpura, Jummal- 
pur, Klioguniah, and Barheyo, In 1876-77 the exports were 
valued ati,430,ocx3, chiefly oilseeds, wheat, and other food grains, 
indigo, hides, and gkee: the imports at ;£'3t4,Ooo^ chiefly piece- 
goods, salt, and sugar. 
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Uon^lia, the land of the Mongols, and part of the Chinese 
empire, is a vast plateau 2oap feet above the sea, extending 
between Siberia on the N, and China Proper and Thibet on the 
S., and betwwn'Turkestan on the W. and Mantchuria on the 
£. Area estimated at 1,304,000 sq. miles; pop. 600,000. M. 
is in great part occupied by the Desert of Gobi (q. v.), is girt 
by high mountain ranges (the Altai, Khin-ghan, &c.), and con¬ 
tains the head waters of the Amoor, Yenisei, and Angara. The 
climate is one of great extremes. Apart from the desert region 
the soil is mainly baked clay, affording root only to stunted 
bushes and tufts of saline grass. Yet in the more favoured spots 
the Mongol manages to rear herds of camels, horses, and sheep, 
which he exchanges fur Chinese tea, corn, and manufactured 
oods. Tile chief centres of population are Urga and Kara- 
orum, and in the N.W. are the trading stations Uliassutai and 
Kobdo. See M., the Tangut Country, and the Solitudes of 
Northern Thibet, by I.ient.-Col. N. Prejevalsky (Eng, trans. 
with notes by Col. Yule, Lond. 1876). 

Kon'g^bl, The, a branch of the great Turanian family (see 
Turanian), appear in the 9th c. a.d. inhabiting the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Baikal and the ea.stern portion of Siberia. They 
were divided into the M. proper, the Buriiits, and the Kalmuks 
(q, v.). These Genghiz Khan (q. v.), the founder of the Mongo¬ 
lian empire, welded in tile 13th c. into a nation, which included 
also the Tungus(q. v.)and Turkic tribes. His de.sccndnnts founded 
the Yuan dynasty in China, and in the W., after crushing the califs 
of Bagdad and the Seljuks (q. v.) of Iconiuin, conquered 
Moskow, and invaded Poland and Silesia (1241}, but were 
forced by the united armies of Germany, Poland, and Silesia to 
retire into Moravia and Hungary. In 1243 they withdrew to 
Karakorum, between the rivers Onon and I'amir, there to elect 
a new Kiian. Their empire at this period stretched from China 
to Poland, from India to Siberia ; but, vast and unwieldy, it was 
doomed to a sjieedy decay. ICxjiclled from China (1360), the 

M. rallied once more in Central Asia under Timur (q. v.), but 
in 1468 his empire too fell by its own weight; and in Jagatai 
alone, extending from the Sea of Aral to the Hindu Kush, was 
a Mongolian dynasty able to maintain itself. Hence came 
Baber (q. v.), who compiered India, and founded the Mogul (q. v.) 
hne. At present the M. arc mostly subject to those nations 
whom they once subdued—the Czar of Russia, tlie Sultan of 
Turkey, and the Tungusic sovereign of China. Sec D’Ohsson’s 
Jlhtoire des M. (4 vols. Amst. 1834-35); Max Muller's Scteueeif 
Lanpiage (z vols. Lond. 1862); and Henry 11 . Howorth’s History 
of tiu M. from the gtk to the \^th c. (l vol. Lond. 1S76). 

Monitvur, Le, formerly the official Piench journal, dates 
under the title of Gazette Katiotwle, or Te Aloniteur Universel, 
from May $, 1789. Since 1811 it lias been known simjily as 
Le Moniteur Unruenel. It was founded by Joseph Panckoucke, 
and after his death passed into the hands of his daughter, 
Madame Agasse. Always a docile instrument in the hands of 
the party in jiower, it lias licen republican, imperialist, and 
royalist in turns. Its editors often held high official rank, and 
its contributors on art, science, and literature numbered for 
many years the most brilliant writers of the nation. Under 
Napoleon III. it ceased to be a private property. On January 
1,1869, it was superseded by the Journal Officiel as the Govern¬ 
ment organ, and it has been conducted independently since, 
although during the siege of Paris it was selected by the Govern¬ 
ment of Defence for their official publications. At present (1877) 
it unofficialiy supports the Government of Marshal MacMahon. 
A reprint of its earlier numbers, published by Leonard Gallois 
in 32 vols. (1840, &c.), forms a most complete and interesting 
record of the great events of the first Revolution. 

Uon'itor (Lat.' a warncr’), a name given to a genus of Lizards 
(q. V.), representing the family Varanidte, in which the tongue is 
■lender, bifod or cleft, and protrusible, and the body covered with 
scales. The head is long, and the tail keeled or ridged on its upper 
surface. The feet are well developed, and have toes furnished 
with strong claws. The M. inhabits the Old World, with the 
exception of one species, found in Mexico. The Af, Nilotieus of 

N. Africa is a familiar example. It may attain a length of 6 feet, 
and is said to devour the eggs of crocodiles. The name is derived 
from the animal’s emitting a whistiing sound, supposed to warn 
the observer of the approach of the crocodiie. It is found most 
frequently in the neighbourhood of rivers. Representations of 
the M. occur upon the monuments of the ancient Egyptians. 


-- 


Momto'rialorMu'tual Initruo'tion SyB'tem, consisted 
in the employment of selected pupils as the teachers of their 
schoolfellows, under the superintendence of a head-master. It 
was first applied to solve the problem of popular education in 
England by Bell and Lancaster (q. v.) early in this centuiv j and 
from its cheapness and the readiness with which it could be set 
in operation was extensively adopted. Its inherent defects, 
however, led to its speedy disuse, and it has been entirely sup¬ 
planted in the public schools of Great Britain by the pupil-, 
teacher system, established by the Committee of Privy Council 
for Education. See Piilans' Rationale of Discipline; Wood's 
Sessional School; Bell’s Aladras School; British School Aianual; 
Currie’s Common School Education. 

Monk. See Monachism. 

Monk, Oeorge, Duke of Albemarle, the second son of Sir 
Thomas M. of Potheridge, was born at Merton, nearTorrington, in 
Devonshire, December 6,1608. lie took part in the descent on 
Cadiz (1625), and in the expedition to the Isle of Rhd (1627), and 
next served for ten years in the Dutch army under Loids Oxford 
and Goring. Returning to England on the eve of the Civil War, 
he attended Charles I. to Scotland (1639) as lieutenant-colonel in 
Lord Newport’s regiment, and in 1642 passed over to Ireland 
with Leicester and Ormond to quell the revolt in Ulster. Re¬ 
called and arrested on suspicion af favouring the Parliament 
(1643), but soon released, M. rejoined his troops at Nantwich, 
where, in January 1644, he was defeated by Fairfax, made pri- 
.loner, and sent to the Tower. Three yeare’ captivity and the 
persuasions of his kinsman Lord Lisle induced him to enter the 
parliamentary service (1O46), and he was once more despatched 
to Ireland, where a treaty concluded with O'Neill brought him 
under the temporary disjileasiire of Cromwell. He accompanied 
that general, however, on his Scotch campaign, fought with dis¬ 
tinction at Dunbar (1650), and was left with ycxx) men to accom¬ 
plish the subjection of the Highlands. This he achieved by four 
months’ hard fighting, and in 1O53 was joined with Blake and 
Dean in the command at sea, where he won two signal victories 
over the Dutch. A peace was concluded (1654), and M. resumed 
the command of the forces in Scotland, living for five years 
quietly at Dalkeith, and busying himself with gardening, but 
always regarded with a jealous eye by Cromwell, who in one 
letter charges him openly with plotting for the re-establishment 
of monarchy. Only with the Protector's death was the moment 
for action come. Rejecting Richard Cromwell’s offer of f 20,000 
a year, M. gathered a convention at Edinburgh, levied money 
and recruits, and marched on London, the cry of a ‘Free Parlia¬ 
ment ’ preceding him like wildfire. lie entered unopposed, and 
even while organising the Convention Parliament, opened nego¬ 
tiations with the exiled court. Charles, on his landing at Dover 
(May 23, 1660), embraced M., called him ‘ father,’ and shortly 
after created him Earl of Torrington, Duke of Albemarle, a 
Knight of the Garter, and a Privy Councillor. He presided at the 
Admiralty (1664), governed London during the great plague 
(1665), and with Prince Rnjiert defeated the Dutch fleet in a three 
days’fight (1666). He died January 3, 1670, and was buried in- 
Westminster Abbey. A far-seeing politican and an able and 
popular general, M. had a happy knack of taking the tide of 
affairs at its flood. His action in the Restoration is explained by 
his alxindonmcnt of the royalist cause at a time when it seemed 
desperate; and though a man of no greatness, he possessed the 
shrewdness and power of striking on the hot iron that render a 
man capable of great results. See Skinner’s and Guizot’s Lives 
of M.; Evelyn’s and Pepys’ Alemoirs; H.-iIlam’s Constitutional 
History; and Macaulay’s History of England. 

Monk-Bird {Tropidorhyuchus corniculatu^ a species of 
Inscssores, lielonging to the Tenuirostial .section of the order. 
It receives its name from its bare head resembling the shaven 
crown of a monk. The M.-B, is a native of S. Australia, where 
it is also named the ‘ Friar Bird,’ ‘ Leatherhead ’ and ‘ Poor 
Soldier.’ The bill is elevated at the base, and tne fourth and 
fifth quills are longest. The tail is long and rounded. The 
feet and claws are very strong. The bird feeds on the nectar 
of flowers, and also on insects. Its voice is powerful, but 
somewhat harsh. 7 'he wings are short, and the flight propor¬ 
tionally weak. The ^neral colour is a greyish-brown, the tip 
of the tail being white. Lung white feathers decorate the 
breast, and the under parts are light brown. 
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Xonk’tfy, the general nuae applied to the membera of the 
mammalian Older Quadrumatta (* fonr>handed ’), this latter divi- 
tlott being included in die larger order of the JMmates, in which 
Man (q. v.) is also ranked. The term ‘Ape* is now limited to 
denote the more man*like of the Quadrumana—such as the 
Gibbon, Orang, Gorilla, and Chimpanzee, white the Baboon 
is by some authorities also stvied an 'Ape,’ although it is 
of a decidedly lower type than the four genera first mentioned, 
.‘liie lowest Quadrumana are the Lemur, Aye-aye, &c., 
which exhibit so many peculiarities and evidences of lower 
structure when compared with other Quadrumana, that they 
are by many authors included in the division Protimia or Lower 
Quadrumana. Thus the term ‘M.’ may most significantly and 
properly be applied to the great bulk of Quadrumana, which 
typically represent the order, and which are intermediate in 
position between the lemurs on the one hand and the anthro¬ 
poid or man-like apes on the other. A readily appreciated 
definition of a M. would be that of a higher mamm^ having 
a discoid or deciduate placenta, the hallux or great toe being 
usually opposable to the other digits, and the pollex or thumb 
also generally opposable to the other toes—So as to convert 
both feet and hands into prehensile oigans. The incisor teeth 
generally number four, and the molars six in each jaw. Perfect 
CoUar-boiies or clavicla are developed, and the mammary glands 
are pectoral, i,e., placed on the breast. Monkeys are divided 
into 3 well-marked groups. Of these the (l) Strepsirhina have 
eurved or twisted nostrils, situated at the extremity of the 
snout. As a rule the incisor teeth number six in each jaw, 
those of the lower jaw being aslant. Tuberculate molars 
occur. The second toe has a claw-like nail; all the feet 
have five toes, and the thumbs are opposable. To this 

C iup belong the Aye-aye or Cheiromys, the Lemur, and 
ris, the Strepsirhine Monkeys being confined for the most part 
to Madagascar, and some few species inhabiting the £. Archi¬ 
pelago. The (2) IHatyrhina Monkeys inhabit the New 
World exclusively, and aie represented by the Spider M. 
lAUlet), Howling M. {Afyeetes), Marmoset, Squirrel M. {Cal- 
lilhrix), &C. In these the nostrils are broad and widely 
separated. Tlie tail is prehensile, and the premolar teeth 
number six in each jaw. No cheek pouches or natal callosities 
exist; and the thumbs are either wanting, or if present are but 
feebly opposable, llie (3) Catarhiua, or Old World Monkeys, 
have thirty-two teeth, arranged as in man. In one genus ( Colobus) 
only are the thumbs wanting, the thumbs and great toes being 
opposable. The canine teeth are large and projecting, and 
cheek pouches and natal callosities are frequently found. The 
tail is long, and never prehensile. Cheek-pouches and callosities 
exist in such Catarhine Monkeys as the Semnopitheci of India, 
the Guenons, Macaques, &c. In the baboon and mandrill 
the tail is short and the muzzle is long; while in the anthropoid 
ape or man-like monkey the tail and check-pouches ore want- 
and natal callosities are generally absent. 

Uonksy-Pot, the popular name given to the fruit of Leeylhis 
Cramlijlo/a, a Brazilian species belonging to the natural order 
' Myrtacete, tribe Lecythidaceie (q. V.). The capsule, containing eat¬ 
able almond-like fruits, re.sembles in general shape on S-shaped 
urn, 5 inches long by 3 broad, c'.' sed at its upper end by a 
lid which fits into a circular opening nearly 2 inches in diameter. 
Uozik’i-Hood. See Aconite. 


SEoxtk'a-Bhu'barb. 

Konkweannouth. 


See Dock. 

See SUNDEXLAND. 


Mo&'stoutli, the county town ot Monmouthshire, England, 
finely situated at the confluence of the Monnow and Wye, 1841 
miles W.N. W. of London by the Great Western Railway. Its 
ra|nons castle, of which only a fragment remains, was the favour¬ 
ite residence of John of Gaunt, and the birthplace of Henry V,, 
hence called ' Marry of M.* The church of St. Mary, with its 
beautilul spire, in part dates from the I4.th c. M. has iron and 
tinplate works, corn-mills, and tanneries, besides wood-turning 
ana paper-niaking industries, and a trade on the Wye in bark, 
timbn, and country produce. With Neiraort and Usk, it sends 
a member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 5879. 

Xoamoutb, Jamea, Duke oi^ son of Charles II., by Lucy 
Waken, eras born at Rotterdam, 20th April 1649, entrusted to 
the caw of I.iord \Crorts, whose name he took, brought up as a 
w o Wem a o by Heuietta Maria, and made hk appearance at 


Whitehall, 1662. Pepjm writes in his Buuy for September 7th, 
of that year, 'Hen 1 also taw Madam Castlemaine, and which 
pleased me most, young Crofts, the king’s bastard, a most pretty 
sparke of about fifteen yean old.’ In his sixteenth year he 
received the title of Duke of Monmouth, and married Anne, 
daughter of the Earl of Bucdeuch, who brought him a fortune 
of ten thousand a year. He took her name, and bewme Duke 
of Bucdeuch in Scotland, a Knight of the Carter, Master of tire 
Horse, Commander of the first troop of Life Guards, Chief 
Justice of Eyre, S. of Trent, and Chancellor of the Uiuversity 
of Cambridge. In 1673 M. led the English auxiliaries against 
the Dutch, and earned a high reputation for courage and military 
skill. On his return from the Low Countries he was received 
by the people of London with royal honours, and the story began 
to be bruited abroad that he was the legitimate son of the king. 
Though the king made a solemn asseveration before his Council 
to the contrary, the rumour was credited, and the Duke of York 
had to retire from England. By his clemency at the battle of 
Botliwell Bridge, M. won (1679) still more the affection of the 
Protestant party. Acting under the advice of the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, he made what were really a series of royal progresses 
throughout England, bore on his escutcheon the English lions 
and French lilies without the baton sinister, mixed in rustic 
sports, acted as godfather to the children of the peasantry, and 
touched for king's evil. The popular enthusiasm ran se high 
that Charles compelled M. to retire to Holland, while the Duke 
of York was recalled to the court. But in 1680 M. was again 
permitted to return, and again he courted the favour of the 
people by royal progresses. Being apprehended at Staflbrd, he 
mode his escape to Antwerp (1684), where he became the centre 
of a host of intriguing exiles. After the king’s death he planned 
an invasion—the Earl of Argyll to land in Scotland and promote 
his cause there, whilst he was to set up his own banner in the 
S. of England. M. disembarked in Dorsetshire(2lstJune 1685), 
published a violent manifesto against James TI., gathered round 
him crowds of farmers and traders, but failed to attract the nobles 
and gentry. Advancing through Taunton and Frome, M., though 
he had meanwhile heard of the failure of the Scotch expedition, 
rashly attacked the king’s troops at Sedgemoor (July 5th), and 
suffered a miserable defeat and capture. James had no mercy on 
him, tliough M. appealed in most humiliating terms for pardon. 
He was e.\ecatcd at London, 25th July 1685. M. was a confirmed 
libertine, but his accidental attachment to Protestantism secured 
him ]iopular esteem. The attractive boldness of his character, 
and his charm of manner, were not, however, supplemented by 
the stronger virtues necessaiy for permanent distinction. See 
Robert’s Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, Duke of M, 
(Lond. 2 vols. 1844); Macaulay’s Hisloty of Pngiand (vols. i. 
and ii.), and Green’s Short IJistory of the English People (1875}. 

Monmouthsliire, a county in the W. of England, is bounded 
W. and N.W. by the Welsh counties of Glamorgan and Breck¬ 
nock, N. smd N.E. by Hereford, E. by Gloucester, and S. by 
the Severn’s'estuary. Area, 368,399 statute acres; pop. (1871) 
t 95 > 44 ^- 'I'be northern part of M. is mountainous, and cele¬ 
brated for its scenery. The highest points are the Cradle, 2645 
feet, and the Sugar-Loaf, 1856 feet. The chief rivers ore the 
Usk and the Wye, the latter of which partly confines the county 
on the W. Bordered b^ the Caldeco, and Wentloog Levels, the 
coast, 22 miles long, is low-lying, and protected by extensive 
sea-walls. M., in part formed of Old Red Sandstone, and of the 
S. Welsh carboniferous measures, is particularly rich in coal, iron- 
stone, and limestone. In 1876 there were 37473 acres under com 
crops, 13,674 under green crops, 23,486 in clover, sanfoin, and 
grasses, and 152,236 in permanent pasture, exclusive of mountain 
and heath; and M. had 10,597 horses, 42,222 cattle, 194,455 
sheep, and 14,714 pigs. The chief crops are wheat, luirley, oats, 
turnips, and swedes. Grazing and farming are the general occu¬ 
pations, but in the W. part the dominant industries are the 
mining of coal and iron, and the iron manufacture. The towns 
are Monmouth, Newport, Chepstow, Rhymney, Pontypool, 
Tredegar, and Abergavenny. M. is a centre of antiquarian 
interest, and among its many ruined piles are Caldecot (pron. 
Calcot), Raglan and White Castles, and the abbeys of Tintem 
and Llantbony. 

Mcmoohlamyd'eiB, or dfkpof&lBS, the fouitii sub-class *'f 
the Dicotyledons (q. v.}, bmbracing those plants whose , flowers 
have a calyx only or no perianth. It is subdivided Into (a) 
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Atumptrmm, in which the ovules are in a pericarp, to which 
Folygonacete, Lauracee^ Euphorbiaceae, and Amentifene be* 
long; and {6) Gymnospervut, m which there is no pericarp, as in 
the Conifene and Cycadaceec. 

Uon'oohord (Gr. menos, ‘single,’ and ehordi, *a string’), an 
instrument formed a board with bridges at both ends, between 
which a string is distended, used for experiments on the vibra¬ 
tions of strinn, and for ascertaining the relative proportions of 
musical sounds. It was known to the ancients, and is said to have 
been invented by Pythagoras. The name is also given to an old 
instrument of the CUvichord kind, which should be more correctly 
called monichord. 

XCoiioootyle'donouB Pleuita form one of the primary 
classes in the natural system of botany, comprising those plants 
in which the embryo has only a single cotyledon, the vascular 
bundles of the stem are dispersed through the cellular tissue, and 
the prevalent number of the parts of the flower is three or six. 
The leaves are usually parallel-veined. This great class may be 
conveniently separated into three divisions:—i. Those with 
glumaceous flowers, including grasses and grass-like herbs, such 
as sedges; 2. Those with petaloid flowers and ovary inferior, as 
in the orchis, the iris, the agave, &c.; 3. The flower petaloid, 
ovary superior, as in the palms, the lilies, the arums, &c. The 
great systematist, Mr. Bentham, in a paper recently laid before 
the Linnsean Society, propounds an arrangement into four series, 
vix., Epigyna, Conmariea, Nudiflora, ClumaUt. The term En- 
dogent, as found in botanical books, is synonymous with M. P. 

Moziodel'pMa(Gr. mmos, ‘single,’ and delphus, ‘the womb’), 
De Blainville’s name for the highest division of mammalia (in¬ 
cluding all the higher mammals and man), in which the two ovi¬ 
ducts or Fallopian tubes coalesce to form a single uterus or womb, 
which may, however, exhibit at its fyndus or base a partial sepa¬ 
ration into two halves. The so-called ‘ cornua’ or ‘ horns ’ of the 
uterus in the horse, &c., exemplify this condition, and attest the 
formation of the uterus as a double organ, or from a union of the 
Fallopian tubes. In M. the uterus opens into a single vagina or 
outlet, which is completely .separated from the bowel or rectum. 
All M. have a placenta, and hence this division of the mam¬ 
malia corresponds with that of the placentalia. 

Mon'odon. See Narwhau 

IConoe'cioua (Gr. monos, ‘single,’ and oikion, ‘adwelling’) 
is a term used in botany to imply that male and female organs in 
different flowers are borne on one and the same individual plant. 
Familiar examples are the oak, birch, beech, and hazel, where the 
catkins are the male flowers, and the female are much less con¬ 
spicuous. The cucumber being a M. plant, gardeners often effect 
artificial fecundation. See Dioecious and Hermafhrodite, 

XXon'ogpnim (Gr. monos, ‘ single,’ and gramma, ‘ a letter ’) 
is a device or figure formed by interlacing two or more letters 
which are the chief components of a name or title of a person 
or place. The use of monograms is very ancient, dating from 
the time of Philip of Macedonia; while in the ancient records of 
Indik and China they are common. The study of monograms is 
specially interesting historically; since upon a knowledge of them 
depends the true understanding of many inscriptions and monu¬ 
ments. See Heller’s Monogrammen-Lexikon (1831), Bruillot’s 
Dictionnaire des Monogrammes (3 vols. 1832-34), and Nagler’s 
Die Monogrammisten (4 vols. 1857-70). 

Mon'ograph (Gr. monos, ‘single,’ andgrapAe, ‘a writing), 
is the name given to a paper or memoir which deals exclusively 
with one particular topia It was originally restricted to a 
scientific memoir, but is now applied to any historic, literary, or 
theological paper which underlies to deaf exliaustively with a 
special subject. 

Uon'olith (Gr. monos, ‘single,’ and litAos, ‘a stone’), is a 
pillar or anythiiw cut from a single block of stone. Remarkable 
examples are found in Egypt, and several European cities 
boast of Monolithic columns removed from that country. See 
Obelisk. 

SEoaoma'riia (Gr. monos, ‘single,’and maMfia, ‘madness’) 
is the term applied, by some physicians, to that form of 
insanity in which the mmd of the patient is absorbed by one 
Idea, or is irrational on one subject only. Tliere is great dis¬ 


parity of opinion among psychologists regarding the proper 
use of the term. With one author, M. means only a fixed mor¬ 
bid idea; with another, only partial exaltation ; while a third 
restricts it to a single morbid impulse. Examples of M. may 
occur under the form of delusionu insanity, or those statn in 
which marked delusion is present, whether of a melancholic or 
exalted character, the former condition being termed melancholia 
with delusion, and the latter M. with delusionor of a destruc¬ 
tive character, homicidal and suicidal insanity, &C., with de¬ 
lusion ; or under the form of emotional insanity, or morbid 
state of the emotions without delusions, the affective M. of 
Esquirol. 'iriiis form of insanity may be marked by a perverted 
moral sense, or by impulses of a destructive character without 
delusion. The s[}ecies or varieties of M. must correspond to 
the faculties of the mind, and to their combinations; so that we 
have intellectual, emotional, and volitional monomanias, as also 
mixed forms; and each variety may be marked by exaltation or 
depression. M. may be simple or complex, stationary or pro¬ 
gressive ; thus monomaniacs may be sound on all points except 
one, or &e M. may be associated with more or less general in¬ 
coherence. As a general rule, even in apparently simple cases, 
other faculties are implicated, so that persons suflering from M. 
cannot be regarded as responsible for their actions. In some 
cases, however, it is impossible to say where sanity terminates 
and insanity begins. There are many varieties of M., and in all 
cases they are to be regarded with suspicion as the first symptoms 
of general insanity. The more marked forms of M. ate those 
characterised by a particular delusion, such as that the person 
is made of glass. According to Pritchard, M., or partial in¬ 
sanity, is characterised by some particular illusion or erroneous 
conviction impressed upon the understanding, and giving rise to 
a partial aberration of judgment. The individual affected is 
rendered incapable of thinking correctly on subjects connected 
with the particular illusion ; while in other respects he betrays 
no palpable disorder of the mind. When there is no morbid 
perception, but only a false conception, French writers employ 
the expressions eotueption fausse, conviction dUirante, idle fixe. 
The chief varieties of M. are M. of Suspicion, of Fear, of 
Superstition and unseen agencies, of .Vanity or Euphoria, of 
Pride and Ambition, of Religion, as also Erotomani^ Klepto¬ 
mania, and Dipsomania. See Fsyehological Meduine, by Drs. 
Bucknill and Tuke (Lond. 1874). 

Monongaliela, a river of the United States, rises in the 
Alieghanies in the W. of Virginia, flows N. into Pennsylvania, 
and at Pittsburg joins the Alleghany to form the Ohio, after a 
sinuous course of 300 miles in a rich mineral and timber yielding 
country. It is navigable to keel boats fur 200 miles. 

Uonoph'yBites (Gr. monos, * single,’ and physis, ‘ nature ’) are 
those who have maintained that the divine and human natures 
in Jesus Christ are so united as to form but one nature, which is 
partly divine and partly human. This heresy originated with 
Eutyches (q. v.), who taught that by the union of the Qivine and 
the human nature in Christ the latter was extinguished, so that^ 
the Glorified Saviour is wholly divine. The modification of this 
doctrine which was adopted by the M., was due to Dioscorus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who presided over the ‘Synod of 
Robbers ’ at Ephesus (449). Dioscorus was deposed by the 
Synod of Chalcedon (451), which condemned Eutyches ; but the 
patriarch elected in his stead was muidered, and the patriarchate 
of Alexandria remained in the hands of the M., with brief inter¬ 
ruptions till the 8th c. So strong had the sect become by 476, 
that in that year the Emperor Basilicus was persuaded to pu^ 
lish an edict renouncing the Synod of Chalcedon altogether, in 
which he was supported % the Patriarchs of Cx^prea, Jerusalem, 
and Antioch, and about 500 bishops. About the middle of the 6th 
c. it was much depRssed, owing to the persecution by the ortho¬ 
dox party, and internal dissensions; but a revival took place in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, under Jacobus Baradxus (541- 
578), and originated the Jacobites (q. v.). Besides the Jacobites, 
the M. at the present day include the Copts (q. v.), the Maron- 
ites (q. v.), and the Armenians (q. v.). 

Monop'oli (Gr. ‘ the solitary city ’), a seaport of Italy, province 
of Bari, on the Adriatic coast, 25 miles S.E. of the city of Bari by 
rail. It is the seat of an archbishop, and is.situated in a rich olive 
district Near it are some fine rock-hewn tombs, whose con¬ 
tents are preserved in the Bari museum. Pop. (1874I 13,800. 
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IConop'oly (Gr. puhos, *iole’ and pdlia, 'ule’), as used in 
Azotic's Politics (L ii)t means simpler the operation, known 
in ^otch law as forestalling and regraung, and in English law 
as engrossing, of one man buying up the whole supply of a 
commodity to sell it at his own price. Such an offender was in 
Roman law called a Dardanarius, and punished under the 
Ltx Julia de Annona (o. 48, 2, 2). M. of clothing, fish, 
and all other articles of food was prohibited by the Em- 
raror 2 ieno (Code iv. 59), under pain of confiscation and exile, 
^e matter is also mentioned in a previous constitution of Leo 
in the year 473; there seems to have been a corrupt practice 
among the Im|)erial Magistrates of obtaining authority for this 
illegal traffic. At Athens a law limited the amount of corn a 
man might buy. The definition of the old Scotch offence seems 
to Welieen borrowed in 1592 (c. 150) from an English statute, 
which did not apply to retail dealers, 6 Edw. VI. c. 14. 
Forestalling consists in the baying or contracting for any com¬ 
modity on the way to market, or dissuading any one from carry- 
iw his commodity to market, or making motion to enhance the 
pnees in the market The regrator, again, was he who bought 
victual, flwh, fish, or other wares in fair and market, and sold 
them again cither in the same or in any other fair or market 
within four miles, or who, by buying, contract or promise, gets 
into bis hand the com growing in the field. At the end of the 
l6th c. heavy fines were imposed in a few such cases where 
cattle and corn ‘ had been kept up to a dearth.' In one case a 
conviction followed on the charge against a merchant of buying 
com in order to sell it again, it being said that this was unlawful 
except for maltsters and dealers in meal. So late as 1607 a I.eith 
merchant was convicted of buying a ship-load of timber in the 
harbour before landing or entry in the town's books. These 
laws belong to a period when the privilege of buying and selling 
certain commodities was often given by the Crown or superior 
to a certain community to be exercised in a certain place, often 
at prices to fixed. In English law every grant by the Crown 
of the sole right of buying, selling, making, using, &c., was bad 
if it raised the price, deteriorated the lurticle, or impoverished 
arUficeis. But the Crown had the power, much abused by 
£U»beth, of creating by letters-patent the exclusive privilege of 
baying and selling, where the grant was of general use, or 
where an individual had brought something new or useful into 
the country. This led to the great statute of monopolies, 21 
/as. I. c. 3, which restricted monopolies in favour of the true 
inventory to fourteen years, provided the M. was not mischievous 
to the state nor generally inconvenient (see Patent). Patents 
and copyrights are thus not monopolies in a legal sense of the word; 
they are statutory rights of property. The old M. implied a 
right to tax the public to any extent which would not make 
them forego the use of the coranuKlity. Limitation of competi¬ 
tion, even where it merely excludes foreign production, is in 
every case bad. A patent merely postpones a part of the in¬ 
creased cheapness which the public owe to the inventor. The 
word M. ts still applied to cases where, from the conditions of 
trade, certain persona possess exclusive natural advantages. 
Small capitalists cannot enter certain trades with hopes of 
suc^s ; the local situation of one gr'iit industry near another on 
which it depends is another exam} ic. Great hardship on the 
one hand, and great meanness on the other, have often accom- 
Mnied combinations to buy up, especially in times of scarcity. 
But it is impossible to suggest any legal limit for the general 
market; it is only in a small depi^ment, like the Slock 
Exchange, that it may be possible to introduce some wholesome 
rule against the mere speculation in prices. 

Uonos'ton^ or Konon'tomuni (Gr. memos, ‘single,’and 
sterna, ‘ mouth % a genua of Trematede worms or flukes, Imving 
a single sucker only, in which the mouth opens. In their perfect 
state they exist as parasites in water-fowl, their miniature or 
em^ontc forms bemg found within freshwater mollusca, such 
M the JPlanerhis or pond snail. At. ientis, a familiar species, has 
been known to occur within the lens of the human eye in a 
case of cataract 

»*^*^*?^ and theos, ‘God’), means 

W Dwef twt there is but one God, as opposed to Polytheism 
^ or Duahsm (q. v.). This Supreme Being, however, is 
eqnmTad in several ways: in tsu Arw, as the Jehovah of the 
and the AUah of the Mohammedans} in tksm fodms. 


as the Trinity of Christians; or in nlT finut as the Infinite of 
the Pantheims. 

Uonoth'eliBni (Gx. monos, ' one,' and thelema, ' will ’} was 
a heresy which arose’ in the Church in the 7th c. as a de¬ 
velopment of the teaching of Eutyches (q. v.), with which it was 
almost identical, its distinctive doctrine being that in conse¬ 
quence of the union of the divine and the human natures in 
Christ he had only one will, the divine, which governed dl his 
actions, both divine and human. This theory is said to have 
originated with Theodore, Bisliop of Pharan, in Arabia, and was 
adopted by the Patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria as 
a likely foundation for a compromise between the Monophysites 
(q. V.) and the Orthodox, and in this light it was laid by the latter 
before the Emperor Heraclius, who received it with enthusiasm. 
But tile doctrine was condemned by a Lateran Council (649), and 
afterwards by tlie Council of Constantinople (680). 

Konotrem'ata (Gr. monos, ‘single,’ and 'trema, an ‘open¬ 
ing ’), the lowest order of Mammalia, represented by the Omi-, 
thorhynchus (q. v.) or ‘duck-billed water mole’ of Australia, and 
by two species of Echidna —the porcupine ant-eaters of the same 
region. The name M. is derived from the urinary, generative, 
and digestive systems opening into a common cavity or cloaca, 
which in turn opens on the surface of tlie body by a single 
aperture. This disposition of parts is eminently bird-like, and 
even more so is the form and arrangement of the female repro¬ 
ductive organs. The two oviducts or ‘Fallopian tubes’ in 
M. remain separated throughout their entire extent, each 
dilating to form a uterine cavity which opens into the cloaca, 
So bird-like is this arrangement that the name OrnUhodelphia 
was given by De Blaiiiville to the division of Mammalia of which 
tlia M. is the only representative order. Further characters of 
M. are that (as in birds) the bones of the skull become firmly 
united together, so as to obliterate the sutures or lines of union; 
that the jaws want teeth, and in tlie Omithorhynchus are 
covered with homy plates, so that the animal appears to be 
furnished with a bill, resembling that of a duck in siiapc; that 
the coracoid boues are developed separately from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade, as in birds; and that these bones extend 
to the breast-bone, while the clavicles also are united as in 
birds. Marsupial bones, similar to those found in Marsnpialia 
(q, V.), exist in M., but these structures never support a pouch 
or marsupium in the present order. The testes of tlie male M. 
are retained throughout life within the alxlomen. No outer eari 
are developed, and the mammae are unprovided with nipples. 
The brain-struclure of M. is decidedly bird-like. 'The corpus 
callosum is small, and by Owen is believed to be absent alto¬ 
gether. The feet have five toes each, and the males have a 
tarsal spur. No placenta is developed, and the angle of the 
lower jaw is not inflected. 

Konotropa'OeiB is now from structural affinities generally 
considered a sub-order of Erkaeea. The plants, however, com¬ 
prised in it are very exceptional in appearance, all having the 
aspect of parasites, and their leaves are reduced to scales. In 
Britain the group is represented by Monotropa Hypopitys, found 
growing among decaying otganic material in connection with 
the toots of fir, beech, and wUlow. 

Uonreale, a town in Sicily, province of Palermo, on the 
Monte Caperto, near the river Oreto, 4^ miles W.S.W. of 
Palermo. It is the seat of an archbishop, and has a magni¬ 
ficent cathedral (dating from the 12th c., and restored since the 
fire of 1811), held to be the finest specimen of the Sicilian 
Norman style, and built in the form of a Latin cross, 333 feet 
long and 131 wide, with bronze doors (1186). Eighteen granite 
pillars support the pointed vaulting of the nave, which is in tlie 
Arabian style, and the walls (70,400 sq. feet) are covered with 
the richest mosaics. M. has abo q rich Benedictine monastery 
(1174), with beautiful cloisters. On the road from Palermo to 
M. began (^h March 1282) the massacre known m the Sicilian 
Vespers. Pop. (1874) 16,311. 

Moaro', Alexander, primus, a celebrated Scotch anatomist, 
son of a physician, and cyandson of Sir Alexuidn Monro m 
Bcarcrofts, was born in London, September 8, 1697, edu¬ 
cated at London, Paris, and Leyden, He was iroMinted lec¬ 
turer of anatomy to the Sutgeon’i Compiny at l^inbpyg^ la 
1719} and delivered a coatM « lectures 00 tost subject» 173a 
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The grat Medical School of the University of Edinburgh dates 
from his appointment as Professor of Anatomy in 1721. He 
was a brilliant lecturer and successful demonstmtor. His father 
was one of the founders of the Royal Infirmary, and on its 
opening M. became physician to the institution. He was secre¬ 
te to the society afterwards known as the Philosophical Society, 
and was a lar^ contributor to the six volumes of Medical Essays 
which it published in 1732, M. died July 10, 1767. Hisworks 
include Treatise on Osteology (1726), Observations Anatomical 
and Physiological (l 7 SS), and an Account of the Success of Inocu¬ 
lation of Small-pox in Scotland (1765). Memoirs of M. were 
written by his son Donald, a physician and medical writer, born 
1731, died 1802.—A. M., seeundus, youngest son of the pre¬ 
ceding, bom March 24, 1733, at Edinburgh, educated there and 
at Berlin, succeeded his father os Professor of Anatomy in 1760, 
a position he held for forty-eight years, and also as Secretary to 
the Philosophical (afterwards the Royal) Society, to whose 
Transactions he contributed. He died October 2, 1817. Among 
M.'s works may be noticed his treatises On the Structure aiU 
Functions of the Nervous System (1783), A Description of the 
Dursoe Mucosa of the Human Body {1788), The Structure and 
Physiology of Fishes (1785), and Three Treatises on the Brain, the 
Eye, and the Ear (1797).—A. M., tertius, son of the preceding, 
■bom in Edinburgh, November 5,1773, succeeded his father in the 
Chair of Anatomy in 1808, having been ioint-professor for ten 
years previously. ITe retired in 1847, and died at Craiglockhart, 
near Edinburgh, lolh March 1859. The three Monroes had thus 
been connected with the University of Edinburgh for more than 
120 years. M. tertius contributed to the Ttansnctions of the 
Koynl Society, and was author of Outlines of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body (4 vols. 1813), and other works. 

Monroe', capital of M. county, Michigan, U.S., near the 
entrance of the Raisin into Lake Erie, 35 miles S. of Detroit by 
rail. It has large flour and saw mills, and manufactures of 
tobacco and machinery. Near it arc extensive vineyards. Pop. 
(1870) 5S06. 

Monroe, iTaines, fifth President of theUnited States, was bom, 
of an old Cavalier family, in Virginia, Aprd 28,1758. lie fought 
with distinction in the revolutionary war, and at its close studied 
law, and became a member of the legislature of Virginia. Elected 
to Congress in 1783, he was one of the delegates apjiointed to 
frame the Constitiitiun of the United States. Sent as United 
States Minister to Paris in 1794, he was recalled within a year 
on account of his democi'atic enthusiasm. In 1799 M. was 
elected Governor of Virginia, and under Jefferson’s Piesidency 
was successively envoy to France (1802) and minister at London 
(1803-S). In the former capital he negotiated the purchase of 
Louisiana for his Government for fifteen million dollars. lie was 
Secretary of State from 1811 to 1817, when he was elected Presi¬ 
dent, Iicing re-elected in 1820, Under his Presidency the United 
States acquired Florida. He died at New York, 4th July 1831. 
Without shining talents, M. was a prudent, energetic, and success¬ 
ful administrator. His policy aimed at the peaceful development 
of the great resources of his country, but he was also propounder 
of the famous ‘ M. doctrine,’ tliat no European power had a right 
to interfere in the affairs of America, and that the introduction of 
their system to any part thereof would be dangerous to the United 
States. See John Quincey Adams’ Laves off. Madison and J. 
M. (Rochester, U.S., 1850). 

Monxo'via. See Liberia. 

Moxm (Fr.; Flem. Berghen; both names mean ‘ hill town’), 
the capital of Ilainault, Belgium, on the Trouille, 16 miles N. 
of the French frontier, and 40 S.W. of Brussels by rail. Its 
fortifications were demolished in 1866, but it can still be de¬ 
fended by flooding the vicinity with the waters of the Trouille. 
The chief buildings are the beautiful Gothic cathedral of St. 
Waudru, founded in 1450, and an interesting town-house built 
in 1443. The castle is now used as an asylum. Lying in the 
heart of a great mining centre, M. has an active trade in coal, 
and is an important railway junction. A canal {le Canal de 
Condi) connects the town with the Scheldt. It also trades in 
horses, cattle, flax, hemp, &c., and manufactures woollens, cot¬ 
tons, linens, lace, pottery, tobacco, and cutlery. Pop. (1875) 
34 >S 3 ih It suffered much during the wars of the 17th and i8ih 
centuries. 
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Monselice (the Morn Silkis, * Flint Mountain,’ of the Lorn, 
bards), a town of Italy, in the province of Padua, 27 miles 
N.N.E. of Ferrara by rail, with silk-mills, a ruined castle, and 
dismantled walls. Fop. (1874) 9765. 

Mo&BOOn' (derived from the Arabic word mausim, * a regular 
season ’), the name applied to the periodical winds which pre¬ 
vail in the Indian Ocean, and directly determine the climate and 
rainfall throughout the peninsula of India. Like the Trade 
Winds Proper (q. v.), of which they are really only a modified 
continuation, their existence is due to the unequal distribution of 
earth and water on the surface of the globe in the neighbourhood 
of the equator, which, combined with the rotation of the globe, 
causes regular interchanges of curients of hot and cold air. 
The S.W. M., which, roughly speaking, blows from April to 
October, brings its annual rainfall to the Malabar or £. coast 
of India, and ultimately to Bengal and Hindustan Proper. A 
reverse current from the N. E. prevails during the remaining 
months of the year, on which depend the winter rains of Upper 
India, and the one rainy season of the Coromandel or W. coast. 
The changes of the season, or breaking of the M., are usually 
ushered in by variable gales and thunderstorms. 

I Mon'ater, MonBtros'ity, terms applied in physiology and 
anatomy to describe any organism which departs in an extreme 
and marked degree from the type of structure of its kind. The 
science of Teratology is that which undertakes the description 
of such organisms, and which endeavours to trace the lines of 
their deviations. Tales of beings half-brute and half-human ore 
common enough among the early legends of our own and other 
countries; and even as late ns the l6th c. we find Rueffand Schot- 
tus discussing the probability of monsters being produced through 
the sexual union of women with devils. The causes of monstrosity 
have Iiecn referred in our own day, and are still so referred 
by many persons, to the influence upon the unborn progeny of 
some impression made on the mind of the mother. A paiturient 
woman, after seeing the stump of an arm which has undergone 
amputation, bears a child which wants an arm. Another is 
startled by a frog, and bears a child whose countenance is frog¬ 
like. Such instances might be multiplied without end. The 
post hoc in such cases, of course, is accounted for on the principle 
of ergo propter hoc, and the result being first found is naturally 
and easily referred to some cause. Admitting to the full the 
influence upon and connection of the mother with the foetus, cases 
of monstrosity are not to be explained on such grounds as those on 
which the jiopular belief is founded. It frequently occurs, indeed, 
that a woman who has borne a first malformed child, and who 
fears for a like result in her second pregnancy, bears the second 
child in a perfectly hale and normal condition. Vet in such ■ 
case, if mental influence is to count for anything in producing 
malformation, one should certainly expect the second child to 
exhibit even a greater departure from the normal type than the first. . 
Monsters arc jiroduced by no ch.mce rules, but by the infringe- I 
ment of some law or laws ; the malformation itself following a 
law of its own in the course of its production. What are popu- J 
larly named ‘ fieaks of nature ’ have no existence in fact—so- 1 
called ‘ freaks ’ simply representing the action of a law of ab- I 
normal growth in counterbalancing the law of healthy develop¬ 
ment. 

Monsters exhibit certain well-defined groups or classes which are 
defined according to the nature and extent of the abnormality. 
Thus one prominent group consists of monsters, in which parts 
which are normally present, exist in a small, or atrophied condition, 
or may lie altogether wanting. Aeephali cr headless fnetu-ses, and 
anenccphalous or brainless monsters, ate by no means uncommon, 
and illustrate this first group. Parts which are ^rmally united 
may be unconnected—as when the walls of the chest or abdomen 
are imperfectly developed—and those instances in which such 
conditions occur exemplify a second class of cases of monstrosity. 
Union of normally free parts forms a thiid description of abnor¬ 
malities, illustrated by (he closure of the mouth, nostrils, or 
the union of internal organs. More typical, however, are the 
cases included under a fourth head—that of excessive develop¬ 
ment of parts and structures. This excess may proceed to the 
degree of producing portions or the whole of a second foetus 
attached to the body of the first and normal one. Such ‘ double 
monsters ’ are the best known of all. 'Hie duplicity may be 
anterior, where the bodies of the two individuals are united face 
to face ; or posterior, where union occurs by the opp(»ite surfaces. 
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Xn laienl dupHdty, the union is for the most part anterior, but the 
bodies are to a ereat extent semrable at the sides. Sometimes 
injtrior duplxcity also occurs, the bodies havinc separate heads, 
but being united to a greater or less extent by the trunks. Other 
groups of monstrosities present excessive developments of internal 
organs only—these resulting frequently from diseased action. 
Triple monsters are also known to occur both in man and in the 
lower animals, and it is also to be noted that monsters most fre* 
quently occur in those animals which liave been domesticated by 
man. Malformations of the genital organs produce cases of hernia- 
pkrodititm, real or supposed, liut the laws which appear to regulate 
the production of the latter lesions are comparatively well ascer¬ 
tained. The ' Siamese Twins,’ who died at a comparatively 
advanced age; the ‘ Double-Headed Nightingale,’ two united 
negro-children; and the ‘ Hungarian Sisters,’ are the most famous 
instances of human monstrosities. 

Mcmtrosity in Botany ,—^Vegetable Pathology may be di^dded 
into Teratology or the study of malformation, and Nosology 
or the diseases of plants; it is, however, imiiossible to draw 
any sharp line of demarcation between the two, and often 
one cannot be conceived without the other. The causes of the 
phenomena are various. Atmospheric influence and the nature 
of the soil affect changes in the size, number, arrangement, and 
shape of the organs of a plant. Adhesion in growth produce 
much alteration in appearance, and in like manner the separation 
of organs not mally united. Changes in form coming under the 
head of fasciation may be iilustrated by the cauliflower and the 
cockscomb, and other changes arising from the metamorphosis 
of whole parts of plants, causing a variety of monstrous growths, 
come under Prolilication, Antholysis, and Gemmation. The 
attacks of parasites, and animal injuries, are also fruitful of vege¬ 
table monstrosities. See Metamorphosis of Organs. 

SCOA'Strance (Lat. monstrare, ' to show’) is a utensil used in 
Roman Catholic churches for holding the Host (q. v.) when it is 
exhibited to the people, cither on the altar or in procession, 
consisting of a sun-shaped holder, in which the host is placed, 
fixed on a foot or stand. Being for such a sacred use, it is of 
course generally of the most costly materials and workmanship, 
and, like all the utensils used in the Eucharistic service, is con- 
lecrated. 

HConstrelet, Unguerrand do, a French chronicler, was 
born about 1390, is supposed upon his own authority to have 
belonged to a noble fanidy, was connected in 1430 with the 
court of Jean de Luxembourg, under whom he held some nflice 
until 1440. At Compiigne he saw Jeanne Dare, and witnessed 
the interview of the Duke of Burgundy with her. In 1444 he 
took the oath as Provost of Camliray, and died 20th July 1453. 
M.’s fame rests upon his Chronique, a work composed of three 
books, two only of which are his. The first extends from 1400 
to 1422, and the second carries on the narrative to 1444. The 
work, copipared with the vivacious pages of Froissart, is inex¬ 
pressibly dull, but its value ns an accurate record of facts is 

? |uite as great. The best edition is that of M. D’Ouet D’Arcq 
a vols. Par. 1857-58). 

IContagiia'na, a town in N. Italy, province of Padua, 45 
miles W.S.W. of Venice. It has an old citadel and walls, some 
woollen and linen weaving, and a trade in hemp and spun silk. 
Pop. (1874) 9178. 

Uontagnards were the members of the party called La 
Montagne (the Mountain), which played such a bloody part in 
the great French Revolution. They were so designated because 
they sat on the topmost benches in the National Convention, 
^e TOwer of the party was shattered by the fall of Robespierre 
in July 1794. The name bos since been occasionally given to 
extreme Revolutionists, and was applied to a short-lived corps 
of urban militia organised in Paris after the Revolution of 184R 

Kon'tagu, Lady Mary Wortley, eldest daughter of 
Evelyn, Earl and afterwards Duke of Kingston, a pleasure- 
loving nobleman, was bom in London in 1689. As a child she 
was famous for beauty and intelligence, and the pet of the Kit- 
Kat Club. Bishop'Burnet assisted her in her Latm, and she was 
in insatiable reader. When in her teens she fell in love with 
Mr. E. Wortley M., a Whig M.P., but difficulties regarding the 
match intervened which were only solved by an elopement in 
171a. On the accession of George 1 . Mr. M. was appointed 


a Commissioner of the ’XVeasniy, and his lovely and accomplished 
wife shone os a resplendent meteor in circles of wit and fashion. 
In 1717 he was nominated Ambassador at Constantinople, 
whither Lady Mary accompanied him, and to this visit wc owe 
those charming letters on Oriental life, which, though not pub¬ 
lished till after her death, have been the delight of posterity ever 
since. On her return to England in 1718 she advocated the 
introduction of inoculation, and at length her ardour and courage 
won the day against the faculty and public prejudice. About 
this time she published Town Jicloguet, and her violent literary 
feud with Pope occurred. Satirised by her former admirer in the 
Dunciad ana Imitations of Horace, she retorted vigorously in a 
retaliatory poem. In 1737 she left England, where her husband 
remained, and she resided principally at Lovero, Italy, till his 
death in 1761. She died in London, August 21, 1762. An edi¬ 
tion of her letters in 3 vols, was published by the notorious Cap¬ 
tain Cleland in 1763, and an additional volume (.suspected to be 
a forgery) in 1767. A collection of her works was published in 
1803 {2d ed. 1S17). In 1S37 Lord Wharnclifre published her 
Letters and Works (3d ed., with memoir by W. Moy Thomas, 
1861). Her letters depict with a certain lightsome grace and 
simplicity the manners and fashions of her time, and are full of 
lively feminine gossip. Those on Turkey are decidedly the best. 
See Queens of Society (Loud. 1S60).—Edward Wortley M., 
the erratic and profligate son of the preceding, was born in 1715. 
He sat in the House of Commons during two parliame^t^, and 
published Reflections on the Rise and kail of Ancient Republics 
in 1739. He spent many years in the East, ultimately became 
a Mahometan, and died at Venice, 2d May 1776, while making 
preparations for a pilgrimage to hlccca. In Nicliol’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the I 8m Century there is an interesting sketch of 
his career. 

Uoxitaigne', Ifficliel Eyquem de, was bom of a noble 
family at the Chateau de Montaigne, in Perigord, 28th February 
1533, taught from the cradle to speak Latin, finished his studies 
at the College of Guyenne, entered upon a course of law at Bor¬ 
deaux or Paris, and (1554) became Councillor in the Parliament 
of Bordeaux. Until 1568, when his father died, M. faithfully 
discharged his legal duties, but in 1570 resigned his office, and 
was appointed by Chailes IX. chevalier of the Order of St. 
Michel. Though court life was distasteful to him, he accepted 
(1576) the post of Gentleman-Ordinary to the king, and later that 
of Gentleman of the Chambers to the King of Navarre. Mean¬ 
while he had translated the Natwal Theology of Raymundus 
Sebondus, and in 15S0, after some years of retirement he gave 
to tlie world his Essais in two books. During the same year he 
.set out upon a travelling tour through Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany. An interesting journal of his travels, written partly 
in the most careless French and partly in ungrammatical Italian, 
still survives. He was recalled at the King’s order to accept the 
mayoralty of Bordeaux, which had been conferred on him (1581). 
Having sustained the interests of the town so well before Henri 
HI., he was re-elected for another term. In 1585 he prepared 
a new edition of his Essais, and three years later returned to his 
chateau, where he died 13th September 1592, M. is among the 
greatest of the French moralists. Anything like a systematic 
body of ethics is not to be found in his Essais. Their charm 
consists in a delightful frankness, garrulity, and egotism. His 
experiences were wide and various, his iMoration of antiquity 
immense, his meditative insight as keen as it was profound. 
The result is that his Essays are full of life and movement, pene¬ 
trated with appropriate learning, and coloured by the hues of a 
philosophy which drew none of its inspiration from the current 
religion. M. was a thorough man of the world, but he was 
temperate because he stood aside from party, wise because his 
thoughts were unhampered by tradition, and genial through 
natural bios. The Essays have another merit of a different kind, 
French critics note that they form an epoch in the history of the 
French language. A certain supple grace of expression—the 
result of M.’s classic studies—was infused by him into thenationM 
diction, and has ever since remained one of its chief distinctions. 
Among modem editions may be noticed those of Victor Lederc 
(5 vols. 1826), Buchon (1837; new ed. with Hotiee by Prevost- 
Paradol, 4 vols. 1865), Louandre (4 vols. 1870), Dezeimeris and 
Barckhausen (2 vols. 1870-75), Motheau and Jouaust (2 vols. 
1873-74), ikkI Courbet and Roger, with Glossary (i and 2 vols. 
1874). See J. F. Fayen, Notice BUliographique sur M. (1837); 
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Decummti iniiits m pm cmnut tttr M. (1847-56); Grttn, La 
Vie Public de MUMM. (1855); Malvesin, Michel M., ten 
Origme, ea Famille (Bold. 1875). 

tfontalem'bert, Charles Forbes, Comte de, was bom 
at London, 291!] May 1810, began to study at the Scotch College, 
Paris, and finished at the Sainte-Barbe Institute. Along with 
Lamennais he took part in founding L'Avenir (1S30), in which 
the principles of democracy and Catholicism were defended 
side by side, ‘God and Liberty, the Pope and the People' being 
the motto under which the advocacy was maintained. He 
carried on with great earnestness and brilliancy a journalistic 
crusade in behalf of free Catholic education outside the influence 
of the university, and (May 1831) he opened a free school to 
embody his ideas. It was closed by order of the authorities, 
and M., who succeeded his father in the peerage that year, de¬ 
fended himself before the Chamber in an incisive and well-turned 
speech. But the increasing violence with which M. and his 
colleagues in LAvenir were lashing the abuses of society, gave 
umbrage to the Church. The paper ceased to appear (1832), 
after an interview M. had with the Pope, the latter laying down 
tlie law that human guidance must be directed from the Church 
alone, and publishing an encyclical denouncing the alliance of 
democracy with Catholicism, M. retired to Germany for two 
years, where he wrote L’lJistoire de Sainte Flisabeth de Itongrie 
(1836; 12th ed. 186S), and on his return took his place in the 
Chamber of Peers. In 1836 he married a daughter of the Bel¬ 
gian minister, in 1839 he visited London, and from Madeira in 
1843 he launched a powerful brochure, calling Catholics to watch 
their interests upon the occasion of a new law being proposed in 
connection with secondary education. During the same period 
his speeches on points of policy which touched either the doc¬ 
trines of political freedom or Catholic privilege, were much 
admired for their elegance, conscientiousness, and correctness. 
He accepted the revolution of 184S, and being returned to the 
Legislative Assembly, supported Louis Bon.iparte until the coup- 
rf’Ai/drove him to resign. lie was appointed a member of the 
French Academy in 1852. Five years later he retired altoge¬ 
ther from political life, and devoted himself to literature: His 
familiarity with English institutions, for which he had a sincere 
admiration, often served in his political contributions to furnish 
cunlem}>urary contrasts with the state ot m.itters in France. His 
greatest work, in spile of its inaccuracies, is Les Moines d' Occi¬ 
dent (4 vols. 18O1-67). It embraces the period between Bene¬ 
dict and Bernard, and is written with such lustrous beauty of 
language, such ardour of spiritual insight, that one thrills in 
responsive sympathy .as he reads. Among M.'s other writings 
are Du Devoir des Cattioliques dans la Question de la Liberti 
itEnscignenunt; L'Avenir politique de I’Angteterre ; Pie lX.et 
Lord Palmerston. L'Pspagne et la Liberti, published in 1875, is, 
as its editor, Pere Hyacmthe, remarks, * in some sort his political, 
literary, and religious tc.^tament.’ M. died 13th March 1871. 
See Mrs. Oliplianl's Memoir ojthe Comte de M. (1872). 

Monta'na, a western territory of the U.S., is bounded N. by 
the Dominion of Canada, S. by Wyoming and Idaho, E. by 
Dakota, and W. by Idaho. Area, 143,776 sq. miles; pop. 
(1870) 39,895, of whom 19,457 were Indians, 18,306 whites, 
1949 Chinese, and 1S3 colouied. As its name indicates, M. isa 
country of mountains, traversed fiom N. to S. by the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains and by many lateral ranges, including 
the Bitter Root, Judith, and Belt Mountains. Its scenery is 
singularly grand and impressive, the physical features being on 
a scale of unsurpassed magnificence. The chief rivers are the 
Missouri (formed by the ‘ Three Forks’—the Galatin, Jefferson, 
and Madison), the Milk, and Yellowstone, and the Clark and 
other affluents of the Columbia, flowing W. to the Pacific. 
Among the mountains are many beautiful lakes, while the slopes 
and valleys are clad with forests of pine, spruce, cottonwood, 
cedar, aspen, &c. The S. boundary of M. encloses part of the 
remarkable Yellowstone National Park. The climate in the 
plains and valleys is very mild, the mean temperature ranging 
from 44* to 48*. In 1870, 139,537 acres had been taken up 
as farms, and the value of farm produce was $1,676,660, and of 
animals slaughtered $169,092. The chief crops are wheat, oats, 
barley, and potatoes. M., an excellent grazing country with 
abundance of 'bunch grass,’ had 5289 horses, 12,432 milch 
cowl, 24,306 other cattle, 2024 sheep, and 2599 swine. By 
far the principal industry is gold mining, and it is estimated 


that since the ducovery in 1861 the mines have yielded gold to 
the value of $ioo,ooo,ooa Placer, hydraulic, and quartz mining 
are carried on extensively. Of late years there hu been some 
falling off in the enterprise, though many of the mines are at 
productive as ever. Other mineral pr^ucts are silver, copper, 
lignite, and petroleum. Virginia City is the capital, and Helena 
tlie largest town, with a pop. of 3106. M. was organised as a 
separate territory in 1864. 

Mon'taxdsta were a heretical sect in the early Church, which 
was founded by Montanus, a Phrygian, who about 150 began to 
profess that he received revelations from the Holy Ghost amount¬ 
ing to a new dispensation superior to that of Christ and hii 
apostles, and which was to supplement the latter, and bring the 
Church to perfection. Two unatical women, Maximilla and 
Priscilla, attached themselves to him as prophetesses, with a 
number of other adherents, and a sect was formed. The pro- 
phesyings of Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla, which were 
received by the M. as revelations, related chiefly to the discipline 
of the Church. New fasts were prescribed : two Lents (q. v.) 
besides that observed by the Church, and two weeks of Xero- 
phagy (Gr. xeros, * dry, fasting,’ and phagein, ‘to eat’), that is, total 
abstinence from meat and drink and from ablutions. Second 
marriages were forbidden as no other than fornication. Un¬ 
bounded value was attached to complete celibacy, and profound 
contempt expressed for everything earthly. Sins were divided 
into two classes, according to John v. 16, 17, for one of which 
the sacrament of penance was appointed, but the other—incon¬ 
tinence, murder, idolatry—excluded the sinner for ever from the 
Church, although not from the grace of God. Men were for¬ 
bidden to flee from or buy off persecution, which is sent by God. 
Millenarianism, which was held by the Church generally during 
the first two centuries (See Millennium), seems to have been 
prominently held by the M. An after development of the doc¬ 
trine of the M. was that Montanus himself was the Paraclete, so 
that they altered the baptismal formula to ‘Father, Son, and 
Montanus.’ The sect flourished chiefly in Asia, where it con¬ 
tinued down to the 6th c. In the Western Church, chiefly 
owing to the advocacy of Tertullian, it gained a certain hold 
about the end of the 2d c., but became extinct, in name at least, 
after the 4tli c. 

Montar'gis, a town of France, department of Loiret, at the 
junction of the Canal d’Orleans, Canal de Briare, and Canal 
dc Loing, 69 miles S.S.E. of Paris by rail. M. has considerable 
tr.ade in cereals, wine, saffron, wool, and cattle, and manufac¬ 
tures serge, cutlery, hosiery, leather, and paper. Pop. (1872} 
8104. 

FContau'ban (Mens Albanus), a town in France, capital of 
the department of Tam-et-Garonne, at the confluence of the 
TamandTcscou,a id3i} miles N.N.W. of Toulouse by raiL 
Must of the houses are built of brick. There are several fine 
public buildings, the most important being the cathedral (1739), 
which occupies the site of an ancient monastery called Mons 
Aureolus. There are considerable manufactures of woollens, • 
cottons, silks, porcelain, flour, chemicals, and beet-su^r, and the 
town is a great entrepfit for the trade of Southern France. M. 
was founded in 1144, and was made a bishop’s see in 1317. It 
was one of the chief Huguenot strongholds, and has the sole 
Protestant theological college in France. Pop. (1872) 16,635. 

Montbd'liard (Mans Pelieardis; Ger. Mbmpelgard), a town 
in the department of Doubs, France, at the confluence of the Alle 
and Luzine, 36 miles N.E. of Besanjon by rail. It makes 
watches to the yearly value of a million francs, and has a large 
cotton industry. Pop. (1872} 6509. 

Mont Blanc, the monarch of European mountains, and the 
central point of the Alpine system, belongs to the Graian Alps, 
forms (since i860) part of the boundary between France and Italy, 
and towers to a height of 15,781 feet It is a gigantic mass of 
granite and protogine, rising m steep rocky pyramids (aiguilles), 
and covers an area of 98 sq. miles. _ The waters of its fifty-six 
great glaciers (Mer de Glace, Glacier du Tour, d’Argentiire, 
&c.) are carried off mainly to the W. by the Arve, through the 
beautiful Vale of Chamouny (q. v.), and E. by the Dora Siltea, 
an affluent of the Po, through the romantic valleys of Ferret and 
Allde Blanche. After M. B. itself, the chief heights are the 
Aiguille de G6ant (13,156 feet), Lesjorasses (13,761), Aiguille 
Verte (11,218), Ai^iille d’Argentidre (12,569), and Aiguille du 
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Midi (i3,6oS). The mow-line descends to 8000 feet M. B. 
wss first ascended by Ualmat, a ^ide, in 1786, and aipiin in 
1787 by De Saussure, the naturalist. Since then the feat has 
been frequently performed. The ascent, which takes two or 
three day^ and eo.sts 250 francs a-head, is made now about 
forty times annually, and is attended by no serious danger, or 
even difficulty, unless in bad weather. A party of eleven per¬ 
sons perished in a storm during the ascent in 1870. See Engine 
Viullet-Ie-Due’s M. Us Ctodestcal and Geehgical ConstUu- 
tim, &K. (Eng. trans. 1877). 

Mo&tbrison, a town of France, in the department of Loire, 
on the Vizezy, zz miles N.W, of St. Etienne by rail. Its chief 
buildings are the church of Notre-Dame-d'Espirance, the Mairie 
and Palais-dejfustice (both ancient convents), and a public 
library of 15,080 volumes. M. has tanneries, breweries, and a 
spinning-mill, and in the neighbourhood are three mineral 
springs. Pop. (1872) 5386. 

Uontoalm de Saint Vdran, Louie Joseph, Narquis 
da, a celebrated French general, born at the Chitc.-iu de Camliac, 
near Ntmes, February 28, 1712, entered the army at the age of 
nine, obtained his captaincy (1729), and commanded the Auxer- 
rois regiment in the battles of Flaisance and Exiles. Created a 
field-marshal (1756), he was immediately despatched to Canada, 
which was then tlireatened by an English inv.asion, and opened 
the campaign by the capture of Forts Oswego and Georges. 
Though to 60,000 English he could only oppose 3000 regulars, 
os many militiamen, and 1800 undisciplined Indians, M. inflicted 
a severe defeat on Lord Abercromby, under the wall of Ticon- 
deroga (July 18, 1758). But in the following year three simul¬ 
taneous attacks were made on Canad.i. Wolfe (a. v.), advancing 
on Quebec (June 27), was at first repulsed, but scaling the 
Heights of Abiaham (September 13), he appeared in M.’s rear. 
In the great English victory that followed, Imth generals fell, 
M. surviving his rival only by a day. A monument raised in Quebec 
by Lord UalhousiejiSz;) bears the following inscription: Mortem 
virtus eemmunem, famam historia, monumentum posteritas dedit, 

Hout-de-IffarBan, a town of France, capital of the de¬ 
partment of Landes, 61 miles N.W. of Tarbes by rail, on the 
Midouze, a navigable affluent of the Adour, formed by the 
confluence here of the Midou and Douze. 'Tlie buildings, 
wholly modern, include a lyceum, theatre, and public libraiy 
of 12,000 volumes, M. has ironworks, distilleries, and crushing- 
mills for linseed and colza oils, and carries on a busy transit 
trade with Bayonne in Armagnac wines and brandies. Pop. 
(1872) 6964. 

Montebell'o, a village of N. Italy, province of Pavia, 23 
miles E.N.E. of Alessandria, was the scene of a double defeat of 
the Austrians, first by the French under Lannes (q. v.), 9th June 
1800, and again by the Franco-Sardinian forces, 20th May 1859. 

Uontecu'culi, Kaimondo, Count, was bom at Modena in 
1608, educated among the Jesuits, entered the Imperialist army, 
and in 1637 distinguished himself in Silesia by leading a charge 
of 2000 men against I0,f00 Swed- Taken prisoner in 1639 
he wa.s kept at Stettin for two years, wltere he devoted himself 
to science and a study of the art of war. He commanded the 
army which in 1657 assisted the king of Poland against the 
princes of Sweden and Transylvania, and in 1658 he, as Field- 
Marshal, helped the king of Denmark to drive the Swedes from 

t utland. For some years he operated against the Turks, and at 
Lst, from a strong position on the bonks of the Raab, he was 
able to rout them m their attempted passage across the river 
(August 1664). When war broke out between France and 
Holland, the Emperor took part with the latter, and in the 
autumn of 1673 M. led an army from Bohemia to the assist¬ 
ance of William of Orange, and, though watched by Turenne, 
outmanoeuvred him, joined the Stadtholder, and captured Bonn, 
He was killed by accident at Linz, l6th Octobet 16S1. His 
writinm were published by Ugo Fo.scolo (2 vols. Mil. 1807), and 
again by Grass! (2 vols. Tur. 1821). His Memoirs were pub¬ 
lished at Vtenna in Latin in 1718. 

BContefio're, Sir UoBes, a Jewish philanthropist, the de¬ 
scendant of a wealthy family of bankers, was bom in London, 
October 24, 1784, He was knighted in 1837, when he held the 
office^ of Sheriff of London, and was created a baronet in 
iftlfi.’ Since 1S40 he has undertaken various missions to the 
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East on behalf of his co-religionists, and his earnest, unwearied, 
and successful services in procuring kindlier laws and greater 
freedom for them in many states, notably in Poland, Morocco, 
and Turkey, luts made his name revered throughout the world¬ 
wide Hebrew community. His philanthrophy has also been 
exerted in favour of oppressed Christian subjects in Moham¬ 
medan countries. He endowed a Jewish collie at Ramsgate 
in 1867 in memory of his wife Judith (author of Notes of a Visit 
to Egypt and Palestine, 1844). On mure than one occasion he 
has received the thanks of the Corporation of London for his 
humane efforts, and in 1873 he was presented with the freedom 
of the City. In June 1875, when over 90 years of age, he 
undertook a mission of investigation into the condition of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, and a special thanksgiving service for his 
safe return was held in the following September at the Great 
Synagogue, London. See Picciotto’s Anglo-Jtwish History 
(Lond. 1876). 

lEonte'go Bay, a seaport of Jamaica, in the N.W. of the 
island, too miles W.N.W. of Kingston. It has a good harbour, 
and a declining trade in sugar, turn, molasses, &c. M. has long 
been the seat of a U.P. mission. Pop. about 5000. 

Dffonteleo'ne (the IHpponium of the Greeks, and Vito Valen- 
tia of the Romans), a town of Southern Italy, in the province of 
Catanzaro, 48^ miles S.S.W. of Cosenza, and 3 miles distant 
from the Gulf of St. Eufemia. It has manufactures of silk, and a 
trade in fruits and wine ; played an important part in the Nea¬ 
politan wars of the Middle Ages; and suffered greatly from the 
earthquake of 1783, in which its castle, erected by Fiiedrich II., 
was almost totally destroyed. Pop. (1874) 11,840, 

Montfilimar, a town in S. France, department of Drdme, 
at the junction of the Rubion and Jabron, near the left bank of 
the Rhone, 213 feet above the sea, and 49^ miles N. of Avignon 
by rail. M. has considerable trade in wine, truffles, and raw 
silk, and manufactures leather, bricks, and confectionery. M. 
dates from the Roman period, and in the middle ages was called 
Montlttium LeopardL Pop. (1872) 7737. 

Montem, the triennial Whit-Tuesd.ay festival of the Eton 
scholars, who, dressed in rich, fanciful habits, marched to ' Salt 
Hill,' a tumulus near the Bath Road, where * salt'—money 
for the support of the captain of the school at King’s College, 
Cambridge—having been collected among the spectators, 
they were sumptuously entertained at the Windmill Inn. Ac¬ 
cording to an account in the Courier of 1799. the King and 
Royal Family graced the proceedings, the members of the 
procession numbered twenty-seven, and the ‘salt’ collected 
amounted to £&oo. Prior to 1759 the E. M. fell on December 
6, the feast of St. Nicholas, whence it would seem to have been 
a relic of the installation of the Boy-Bishop (q. v.}. Since 1847 
a regatta has taken its place. 

Montemay'or, Jorge de, a famous Spanish poet, bom about 
1515 at Montemayur, near Coimbra in Portugal, served for some 
time in the army, but afterwards went to Castile, and became a 
singer in the royal chajiel. He accompanied Philip II. on his 
visit to Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries. Later, the 
Queen of Poitugal, Philip’s aunt, invited him to her court. M, 
fell, it is suppo.sed, in a duel in Italy about 1562. By his brilliant 
tboiigh unfinished Diana Enamorada (ist ed. 1545; mod. ed., 
Madrid, 1802), he became the founder of the Spanish pastoral 
romance, which exercised a wide influence in Western Europe. 
The Diana comprises seven books, partly in prose and partly in 
verse, and is distinguished by its inexhaustible fund of tender 
sentiments, and by the dignity and harmony of its versification. 
He also wrote a number of poems, first published at Antwerp in 
1554, under the title of Obras, but in subsequent editions the 
collection was termed Canciontro, See Ticknor’s UisUsry of 
Spanish LUerature, 

Mojitene'gTO (the 'Black Mountain,’ so called from the dark 
forests with which it is covered; the Turkish name is Kara-Dtsgk, 
and the Montem grtn Tsernagora have the same meaning), a 
principality over which Tuikey claimed, though it never 
exercised, suzerainty, lies near the Adriatic, and is bounded 
W. by Dalmatia, K. by Herzegovina, E. bv Bosnia, and S. 
by Albania, It has an area of 1770 English sq. miles. Hie 
country is mountainous in the extreme (Kutch Kom, tte highest 
peak, is 9300 feet above the sea-level}, and is weU wateced. 
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the chief stream, the Moratsha, falling into I«lce Scutari. 
The ground is rocky and sterile, and the climate is cold but 
healthy. The products are chiefly maize, potatoes, tobacco, fish, 
honey, and smoked mutton, and there is an abundance of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs. Wine, brandy, sugar, arms, sandals, &c., are 
imported, fear of invasion has prevented the formation of any 
roads, and all goods are carried along the narrow footpaths by 
women o', 'lorses. The chief markets for the principality*are 
Cattaro and Kissina The country is divided into 8 districts or 
nahijas. The villages (3 to in number) are mere collections of 
hovels, and the capital, Cettinje, consists of a single street, with 
about 40 respectably-sized houses. The pop. was estimated in 
1871 to be 195,585, and the number of men capable of bearing 
arms (ages 20 to 50), 21,85a The people as a rule are a tall, 
powerful, high-spirited race; but they are quite illiterate, and 
have necessarily the savage qualities engendered liy four cen¬ 
turies of desperate fighting lor independence. Their govern¬ 
ment is patriarchal. Tliey are divided into 40 tribes, each 
ruled by elders and a chief called Knja, who acts as magistrate 
during peace, and commander in war. The assembled Knjas 
form the Ukuptchina, or Montenegrin Parliament. A Prince- 
Bishop or Vladika of the House of Petrovitcli, was both tem¬ 
poral and spiritual ruler from 1697 till 1852, when Danilo I. 
(who introduced important internal reforms) proclaimed himself 
liospodar or secular prince. The Hospodar possessed the 
j entire revenues of the country till 1868, when instead thereof 
a civil list was given him of zooo ducats (£3S°)t augmented by 
a grant from Russia of 8000 ducats {£1^00), and from France of 
50,000 francs {£2000). The religion is that of the Greek Church 
(incorporated with the Holy Synod of Russia since 1852), and 
there are some 200 iiriests, many of whom are unable to read, 
who follow ordinary secular occupations, and are liable fur 
mihtaiy service. The convents are those of Cettinje, Ostrog, 
and St. Stefano. The language is a pure dialect of the lllyrico- 
Servian branch of the Slavic. 

History .—On the conquest of the ancient kingdom of Servia 
by Turkey (1389), M., then known as Zeta, continued to assert 
Its independence, and maintained a chronic warfare with the Porte 
down to the close of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78. Among 
the most notable canip.iigiis are tliose ol lb23, 1712, and 1768, 
in which latter year 20,000 Turks were .slain. In 1820, and again 
in 1830, Turkish invasions were successfully repelled. Omar 
Pasha entered the principality in 1S52, but withdrew on inter¬ 
vention by the great powers. Fresh collisions took place in 
1858. The Montenegrins favoured the Herzegovinian insur¬ 
rection of 1861, but on Omar Pasha’s appearance before the 
capital concluded peace, and for the first time ackn' wledged 
the suzciaiiity of Turkey. Complications arose in 1874 and 
1875. On July 2, 1876, war was once more declared, and in 
the campaign of that year Prince Nikita defeated Mukhtar 
and Dervish Pashas, who suffered severe losses. After the 
armistice, October 1876-March 1877, Suleiman Pasha marched 
his array through the Duga Pass from N icksics to Podgoiitza at 
a fearful sacrifice of life, and would probably have crushed the, 
principality, had not the ap{iearance of the Russians in Bulgaria 
called his forces to the Balkans. Nicksics, the Turkish strong¬ 
hold to the N. of the principality, left to itself, capitulated 
September 8, 1877, to the Montenegrins, who.se independence, 
won by their own indomitable valour, and secured by the triumph 
of the Russian arms, was formally affirmed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, July 1S7S. See Lady Strangford's Eastern Chores of the 
Adriatic (Lond. 1864); J. G. Williamson’s Dalmatia and M. 
(1848); Le Servie et U M., by Reinach (Par. 1876); LeM. Con- 
temporain, by Foilley and Wlahovitj (Par. 1876); Dir Krieg 
M.'t im Jahre 1876, by Gopcevic (Vien. 1877) ; M., by the 
Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, in the Nineteenth Century, 
May 1877 ; M., its People and their History, by the Rev. \V. 
Denton {1877); and Gossip, Turkey and Pussia,their Paces, 
Histories, and Wars (T. C. Jack, Edinb. 1878). 

Hontepnlcia'no, a town of Italy, province of Siena, 
29 miles S.K. of the city of Siena, and about twice as far S.S.E. 
of Florence. It is built on a spur of the extinct volcano 
Monte Amiata (5644 ft.), has an old castle, a fine cathedral, 
and several well-built churches, llie whole liill is covered 
with beautiful vineyards, which yield a wine that ranks among 
the finest in Italy. Pop. ttf town (1874), 2813; but with the 
suburbs, 13,16a 



Montereau-Faut-Toime, a town of France, dewtment 
Seine-et-Marne, at the confluence of the Yonne and Seine, 17 
miles S.E. of Melun, and connected with Paris a railway. 
Pop. (1872) 6714. It has manufactories of earthenware and 
leather, and has considerable commerce in cereals, wines, and 
cattle. The ' Bridge’ of M. is historically memorable as the 
scene of the assassination (l4l9)of John * the Fearle.sa,’ Duke of 
Burgundy, by Tanneguy DucMtel, one of the chiefs of the Or- 
leanist party, 

Monterey', a town of Mexico, capital of the province Nuevo 
Leon, on a small tributary of the San Juan, which joins the Rio 
Grande no miles E.N.E. of tlie town, and the same distance 
W.N.W. of the Gulf of Mexica It has considerable manufac¬ 
turing industry, and has a flourishing trade with the United 
States. Fop. (1869) 13,500. In the war of 1846, it capitulated 
after Fur days’ siege to the American forces under General 
Taylor. 

Uon'te Xlo'sa, an Alpine group of nine lofty peaks, on the 
boundary between Piedmont ami the Swiss Canton Valais. They 
are situated between the Pennine and Lepr ntine Alps, and are 
chiefly composed of fclstone. The highest peak, Diifourspitze, is 
15,217 feet high; the others are Nordende (15,132), Zumstein- 
si>itze (15,004), Signalkuppe (14,964), Parrotspitze (14,577), 
Ludwigshohe (14,219), Schwarzhiini (14,098), Balnienhom 
(14,187), Vincent-pyramide (13,816), and Jagerhorn (13,042). 
The system is very rich in glaciers, the Lys-glacier and Comet- 
glacier being the finest. Minerals are very abundant, but have 
nut yet been worked to advantage. 

Mon'te San Oiulia'no, a town of Sicily, province of Trap¬ 
ani, 6 miles E.N.E. of the town of Trapani, stands on an isolated 
mountain (anc. Eryx) 2464 feet high. It has an ivy-clad castle 
of Saracen origin, and a cathedral somewhat ' restored ’ in 1865. 
Pop. (1874) 3056, rapidly falling off n account of migrations 
to the plain. On the mountain are the remains of a temple of 
Vemts. 

Mon'te Sant’ An'gelo, a town of Southern Italy, pro¬ 
vince of Foggia, a few miles from the N. shore of the Gulf of 
Manfredonia, and 28 miles N.E. of the city of Foggia. Pop. 
(1874) 13,948. It has a picturesque castle and a famous old 
sanctuary of St. Michele. 'I'he vegetation in the vicinity is veiy 
luxuriant. 

Mon'te Sar'cltio, a town of Southern Italy, province of 
Benevento, 7 miles S.W. of the town of Benevenlo. Pop. (1S74) 
48S0. Its castle, once the residence of the D'Avalos family, 
has been recently used as a state prison. 

Mon'tespan, Fran9oise, Athenais, Marquise de, 
daughter of Kochecliouarl Due de Moitmait, was born in 164I, 
and in her youth bore the name of Mile, de Tounay-Charciite, 
In 1661 she was mairied to the Marquis de M., who brought 
her to the Court of Louis XIV., where her beauty and vivacity , 
soon attracted the notice of the monarch. She superseded the 
soft La Valli^re in the royal regards, and after 1667 received 
his exclusive devotion. The Marquis de M. did not accept the 
situation with the giace of a courtier, and was, in consequence, 
successively imprisoned in the Bastille, banished to Cayenne, and 
finally divorced. But M. was doomed to be superseded in 
turn. She required a governess for the children whom she had 
borne to the king, and the lady whose services she obtained 
(Madame Maintenon), robbed her of his aflections. In 1686 
Louis finally broke off his relations with M., svho in 1691 was 
ordered to leave Paris. She entered the order of the Daughters 
of St. James, and died 27th May 1707. By her intercourse with 
Louis she had three sons, the Due de Alaine, the Comte de 
Vexin, and the Comte de Toulouse, and three daughters. Mile, 
de Nantes, married to the Due de Bouibon; Mile, de Tours 
(died 1681), and Mile, de Blois, mairied to the Due d’Orleans; 
besides other children who died young. M. was ambitious and 
haughty, and enjoyed the splendour of her shame. See Mimoires 
de Madam* la Marquise de M. (2 vols. Par. 1829), 

Mon'tesquieu, CharleB de Secondat, Baron de la 
Brbde et de, a famous political philosopher, belonged to one 
of the best families of Guyenne, and was bom i8th January 
1689, at the Cbiteau de la Bride, near Bordeaux. From his 
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fonth he wsf devoted to elauical stadyi end in his twentieth 
year composed n treatise, never published arguing in behalf of 
the salvation of pagaoa On the 24th February 1714 he was 
appointed Councillor to the Parliament of Bordeaux, but his 
tastes lay more in the direction of the philosophy than in the 
details of jurisprudence. In 1721 he published the Lettres 
Fersants, a work in which he subjects to criticism, from the 
point of view of a foreigner, the complete circle of the national 
life. Its lively colouring and incisive observation gained him 
admission to the French Academy (172S), though there is a- 
story current that, to turn aside the opposition of Cardinal Fleury, 
he published an edition with the objectionable passages cut out. 
M. resigned his post at Bordeaux in 1726, travelled in Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and England, where he made the 
friendship of Lord Chesterfield and was elected a memlier of 
the Royal Society. On his return to France, he devoted him¬ 
self for some years to the study of Roman history, and pub¬ 
lished in 1734 CmsideratioHi sur ht Cnuset dt la Grandeur et de 
la Dkadence dee Ramains. In 1748 appeared his masterpiece, 
LEsprit dts Lois, in which politics were approached from a 
scientific aspect, and the character of the various fonns of 
government analysed with precision and without partiality, 
^e book was one of the forces which distinctly helped to 

S roduce the French Revolution. M. Demogeot says: * M. is 
I turn the Voltaire and the Rousseau of the Revolution, but a 
Voltaire timid, circumspect, veiling his opinions in allusions 
and subtle censures that could not be impugned; . . . a Rous¬ 
seau turned jurisconsult and historian, without passion, without 
a dream of the ideal, noting the facts and realities of the Past, 
satisfied with fituling the " reason" of everything, and preferring 
to " explain *' existing institutions rather than to change them.’ 
M. died at Paris, February 10, 1755. Innumerable editions of I 
his principal works have appeiired, and his (Enures Computes 
have been very frequently published with the notes and com¬ 
ments of Helvetius, Voltaire, Mably, Cravier, La Harpe, &c. 
AVe may cite in particular the editions of 1799 (S vols.), of 1816 
(6 vols.), of 1819 (8 vols.), of 1S26 (8 vols,), and of 1S62 (2 voU.). 
See Louis Vian’s llistoire de M., sa Vie et ses CEuvres (Par. 
1878), which is full of fresh and valuable matter, and must 
supersede nil previous biographies. 

Uontever'de, Claudio, an Italian composer, bom at 
Cremona in 1568, and died at Venice in 1649, He pro¬ 
duced many ])ieces of sacred music, several opeias, in¬ 
cluding Orfeo and Ariana, and five books of motets and 
madrigals. 

Konte Vid'eo, San Felipe de, the capital of the S. Ame¬ 
rican Republic of (jniguay, lies on the N. shore of the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata (here 65 miles wide), 132 miles £. by S. of 
Buenos Ayres. It is regularly built, the streets running down 
from a steep hill to the sea, which surrounds M. V. on three 
sides. The finest building is the cathedral, in the Italian 
style, in iront of which is the Plaza de la Constitiicion. 'I'here 
, are three other Catholic churches, San Francisco, La Caridad, 
and Los Ejercicios, a Protestan* church (liuilt 1846), and a 
Methodist chapel, an opera-house, sevetal theatres, and a large 
hospital, the best in S. America. The harbour is fortified, and 
is commodious, but is neither deep nor well-protected fiom the 
W. and S.W. winds. 'I'here is a dry dock admitting vessels 275 
feet lung, and two others are in progress, one of which will take 
in ships of 420 feet. In 1S75 there entered the port of M. V. 
1658 vessels, of 933.605 tons (liiitisli 330, of 419,435 tons); 
cleared 1720, of ^7,935 tons (British 346, of 430,474 tons). 
The chief exports are skins, wool, tallow, dried fish, oil, and 
extract of meat (36,000 cases in 1875); and imports wine, 
spirits, flour, cottons, woollens, and hardware. In 1875 the 
custom-house receipts amounted to $4,359,398. M. V. is con¬ 
nected by railway with San Josd, Florida, and Duragno, and 
a line to the Brazilian frontier was begun in 1874. Pop. (1872) 
105.295. 

Uon'tez, Lola, was bom about 182a Her birthplace is vari¬ 
ously given as Seville, Limerick, and Montrose in Scotland. 
After an adventurous life in London, Paris, and Brussels, she 
came to Munich in 1S46, won the favour of King Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria, who made her Countess of Landsfeld. She moulded 
in some demee the policy of the Bavarian Court, and was 
cppond to the Ulttamontanes. In consequence of public dia- 
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turbanecs caused by her own rashness and pride, she was ex¬ 
pelled from the country in Febiua^ 1848^ returned to England, 
thence went to North America in 1852, where die excited a great 
furore as an actress, and latterly became a lecturer on social and 
moral questions. She published on Autobiography, and died at 
New York, 30th June 1861. 

S ontezu'zna I., the greatest of Mexican monwchs, suc- 
ed Itzcoatl in 1436; and immediately began the subjugation 
of hostile neighbours, annihilating the Chalcese, defeating and 
killing the King of Tlatelolco, adding to his dominions the 
province of Cuihixeas—a tract of country 150 miles broad—next 
conquering another province called Tzompahuacaii, subduing 
the powerful Muctacas, and finally annexing the province of 
Cotasta in 1457. He died during a most disastrous famine;— 
U. II., grandson of the preceding, reigned when Mexico was 
invaded by the Spaniards in 1519. At first, forbidding Cortes 
to move inland, he only excited the cupidity of his foes by the 
rich presents he sent tliem; and Cortes, making friends of 
several disaffected tribes, pioceeded with their assistance to the 
capital. A plot formed by M. for their destruction at Cholula 
was discovered by the invailers, who, marching on the city, 
slew 6000 Choluinns, without the loss of a single Spaniard. 
Cortes on capturing Mexico kept M. a hostage, but released 
him on his acknowledging himself a vassal of Spain. He would 
never embrace the Christian religion however. Attempting 
nfterw’ards to pacify some native insurgents, he was attacked by 
the infuriated mob as a traitor, and died from wounds caused 
by stones thrown at him, June 30th, 1520. See Robertson's 
History oj America, and W. A. Prescott’s History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, 

UontfaiicoB, Bernard de, a French antiquary, bom 
January 13, 1655, at the chiteau of Soulage in Languedoc, 
served under Turenne, but in 1676 entered the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Maur, where he applied himself to the study 
of philosophy, theology, history, literature, and the dead and 
living languages. He received the post of keeper of the 
collection of medals at St. Germain des Pres (1C94), made an 
antiquarian tour in Italy (1698-1701), was admitted member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions (1719), and died at Paris, in the 
abbey of St. Germain des Pres, December 21, 1741. In folio 
alone, M. published forty-four different woiks, among them 
Diarium Jtalicum (Par. 1702; Eng. trans. 1725), L'Antiquill 
apphquk et represenlk en Figures (1$ vols. Par. 1719-24), and 
editions of Athanasius (1693), the Greek Fathers (1706), Chry¬ 
sostom (1718), Bibliotheca Bibliotlucarum Manuscriplarum Nma 
(2 vols. 1739), &c. 1 

IXontferrat. See Monfekrato. i 

Uonifort, a French family' who derived their origin from 
Baldwin, Comte de Flanders, and Judith, daughter of Karl the 
Bald. M. was a small town between Paris and Chartres, and 
Amalric II., its seigneur, is the first name which emerges in 
the chronicles (1 tth c.). Birnon L, his son, was thrice married, 
had four sons, each of whom succeeded him in turn—Amalxio 
IV., the last of these, being long engaged with Henry I. of Eng¬ 
land in a quarrel concerning his heritage d'Evreux. Simon 
HL, his grandson, married Amicie, daughter of Robert de 
Beaumont, Earl of Leicester; and his second son, Simon TV., 
distinguished himself as a persecutor of the Albigensian heretics, 
went on the Sth crusade (1202), held the titles Comte de M., 
Earl of Leicester, and Comte de Toulouse, in making good his 
claims to which he peri.shed. His fourth son, Simon de M. was 
bom in France about 1206 ; in 1226, two intermediate brothers 
being dead, he appeared at the Council of Bourges to claim the 
countship of Toulouse. Failing in that, M. crossed to England, 
where, after a few years, he got the consent of his brothers and 
Henry HI. to enter upon the earldom of Leicester (1239). He 
bad previously made a clandestine marriage with Eleanor, sister 
of the king. This marriage so irritated the nobles and Henry 
that M. had to leave England in order to get it legally recog¬ 
nised. In 1244 his name appears as one of a committee of 
barons appointed to treat with the king in respect of his eActions, 
and in 1249 he was sent to Gascony with the title ot Seneschal, 
where he ruled with an iron hand. On his return, he became the 
leader of the English baronage in resisting royal encroachment^ 
and in 1258 was one of the twelve chosen to put the Provisions 
of Oxford into execution; and to him were more espedally due 
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the ordinueei known as the Promions of Westminster, bjr which 
tlM grievuiees of the barons were orertaken. For a year the pro¬ 
visional government thus established worked well enough, but in 
1261 Henry repudiated the oaths he had taken, and, under M.’s 
supervision, preparations were made for war. In 1263, M. com¬ 
pelled him thrice to confirm the Provisions, and in the same year, 
when the whole question of dispute was referred to the arbitra¬ 
tion of Louis IX. of France, M. was the only Earl who appeared 
against the King. Next year, the award being in favour of the 
Crown, M. took up arms, and though success was at first on the 
side of the King, he captured Warwick, besieged Rochester, and 
collected his forces at Lewes, where he offered to buy off the 
King if he would confirm the Provisions. A battle was fought, 
Henry and his son fell into Simon’s hands, and he ruled the coun¬ 
try for a year in their name. A new constitution was devised, 
under which the King was compelled to act under the advice of 
nine counsellors, three of whom were to be in constant attend¬ 
ance upon him. Of these, M. was one, and (December 1264) he 
called the Parliament known by his name, to which, for the 
first time, borough representatives were invited. But a feud 
arose between the family of M. and Gloucester, which developed 
into a war and culminated at Evesham, where he fell, August 
4th, 1265. ‘ He stands out,’ writes Professor Stubbs, * best and 

most grandly in comiiarison with the meanness with which he 
was suiTounded—the paltry faithless King, the selfish and un¬ 
scrupulous baronage. He is relatively great; but he is not per¬ 
fect. He is scarcely a patriot—a foreigner could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to Ire so. He is somewhat more distinctly a hero, but he 
never quite rids himself of the character of the adventurer.* (See 
Stublrs’ Constitulional History ofEn'Jand and 'J'/u Early Plan- 
tagmets (Lond. 1873); Freeman's History of the Herman Co«- 
(1867-76); Cieighlon's Life of Simon de M., Earl of Lei- 
tester (I.ond. 1876); I’rolhero’s Life of Simon de M., Earl of 
Leicester, with special Kefcreuce to the Parliamentary History of 
his Time (bond. 1877). 

Iffontgolf'ier, Jacques Etienne, ^-as born (7th January 
1745) at Vidalon-lis-Annonais, near Lyon in France, where, 
with his brother, Joseph. Michel M. (born 1740), he carried on 
a paper manufactory. They devoted much attention to physical 
srience, and invented (1783) the air-balloon, called after them 
‘ Mongolliire,’ for which they were both admitted to the Aca¬ 
demy. Etienne died atServiires, 2d August 1799. His brother 
belier hydiaulique axA the calorimeter, was made a 
member of the Institute in 1807, and died 26th June iSio. 

Montgom'erie, the name of the Eglinton family, is derived 
from Roger de M., kinsman of William of Normandy, the first 
body of whose army he commanded at Hastings. Roger 
obtained the earldom of Shrewsbury. His grandson Robert 
came to Scotland in the reign of David I., and obtained the 
manor of Eglisham (Eaglesham) in Renfrew, which was for two 
centuries the chief seat of the Scotti.sh Montgomeries, and still 
remains in the pos.session of the family. He is a witness to the 
foundation-charter of the monastery of Paisley in 1160, and died 
about 1175. A lineal descendant of his. Sir John M., seventh 
Baron of Eaglesham, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Hugh 
EgUntoun of Eglintoun, daughter and heiress of the Justiciar 
of Lothians, and niece of Robert II., and obtained with her the 
baronies of Eglinton and Ardrossan. The ballad of Chevy Chase 
records the death of one of Sir John’s sons. Sir Hugh ; and liLs 
brother. Sir John, who succeeded to the estates, was one of the 
hostages sent to England to ransom James I.—Alexander, his 
son, became Lord M. in 1449; and his great-grandson Hugh 
was created Earl of Eglinton in 1508. The title passed to 
another branch of the family in Alexander Seton, sixth Earl 
(1612), sumamed Greystcel, who fought against his own son and 
heir in the Parliament army at Marston Moor. He subsequently 
espoused the cause of Charles II.—^Archibald, eleventh Earl, 
having no male issue, the title passed to Hugh M., who became 
a peer as Baron Ardrossan in 1806.—His son, Archibald 
w illifttn , K.T., D.C.L., LL.D., born in 1812, succeeded to the 
title of Earl of Winton in Scotland, 1840, and was granted the 
same title in the United Kingdom, 1859. It was he who held the 
celebrated tournament at Epinton Castle in 1839. He was Lord- 
Ueutenantcrflreland during the Derby Ministriesof 1852 and 185S, 
and was personally the most popular repre.sentative the British 
Crown ever had in that troubled land, in his own land of Ayr¬ 
shire his dignified yet winning and benignant manners secured him 


an unbounded popularity. He greatly loved Bums, and learned 
from his verse the way to reach the hearts of his fellow-men. 
When the foundation-stone of the Bums Monument at Ayr was 
laid in 1844 with something like national honours, his was the 
noblest tribute of eloquence paid to the memoiy of the * Ayr¬ 
shire Bard.' He died 4th October 1861.—His son, Archibald 
William, fourteenth Earl of Eglinton, Lord M.r Lord Seton 
and Tranent in the Scotch peerage, Earl of Winton and Baron 
Ardrossan in that of the United Kingdom, was bom 3d December 
1841, and married a daughter of the Earl of Yarborough, 6th 
Decemlier 1862, by whom he has several daughters. He has 
not yet taken any part in public affairs, but in 1876 he some¬ 
what startled his countrymen by expressing his inability to admire 
the poet whom his father loved and honoured. See Fraser’s 
Memorials of the Montgomeries (2 vols. 1859). 

Montgomery, the capital of Montgomeryshire, in North 
Wales, on the Severn, 26 miles S.W. of blirewsbury by rail. Its 
castle, of which the tower and parts of the wall still remain, was 
built in 1093 by Roger of M., whose name the town still pre¬ 
serves. M. has a trade in country produce, and is one of the 
M. district of boroughs, which returns one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. (1870) 1285. 

Montgomery, capital of Alabama, U.S., on the left bank of 
the Alabama River, 150 miles N.N.W. of Pensacola by rail. A 
great cotton-mart, and capital of the Confederate States till i860, 
it has a fine Slate-house, standing on high ground overlooking 
M. city, also 12 churches, 4 daily newspapers, a large flour¬ 
mill, seven'll m-achine-shops and foundries, &c. Within 60 
miles of M. are extensive coal and iron deposits. Fop. (1870) 
10,588. 

Montgomery, a district in the Punjaub, British India, lying 
between Lahore and Mooitan, in the doab of the Sutlej and the 
Creanaub. Area, 5573 sq. miles; pop. (1868) 359,437. No 
rain falls, but the country is irrigated by an indigenous system 
of canals and Pcrsi.'tn wheels. The staple crop is wheat, and 
dates, oranges, and pomegranates abound. The towns are 
Kamaliah and Pakpattan. The name is derived from Sir Henry 
M., a distinguished administrator of the Punjaub under the 
Lawrences, and like them of Irish origin. 

Montgomery, Alexander, a Scottish poet of James VI.'s 
time, born at Hazelliead Castle, Ayrshire, seems to have been 
an officer in the guard of the Regent Morton. What services 
he rendered the king cannot be ascertained ; but from 1582 he 
enjoyed a pension of five hundred marks per annum. In 1586 
he got royal licence to travel for five years on the Continent; 
and it is ccitain he was confined for a time in some foreign 
prison. Tlie dates of his compositions are unknown. Three 
short poems are quoted in Bannalyne’s MS. (15^8). His most 
famous poem. The Cherrie and the Sloe, a long love allegory— 
virtue represented by the cherry, vice by the sloe—was first 
printed by Waldegrave in 1597. For the whole or his com¬ 
positions see the edition prepared by Laing, with memoirs by 
Irving (ed. 1821). It is probable that M. survived at least tiU* 
1605, when his Mindes Melodie was printed by Charteris. 

Montgomery, James, an English poet of Scottish origin, 
was born at Irvine, Ayrshire, November 4, 1771. His father, the 
Rev. John M., a Moravian missionary, went in 1783 to preach the 
gospel to the slaves in the W. Indies, and died at Barbadoes in 
1791, Young M. was meanwhile being educated at the Moravian 
Seminary of Fulncck, near Leeds. He began the world as a gro¬ 
cer’s shop-boy. After much wandering, he started a newspaper 
in Sheffield (1794), but as editor of the Ins was twice fined and 
imprisoned for what were regarded as offences#gainst Govern¬ 
ment. Those werd the dark days of a triumphant and cruel 
Toryism. While incarcerated in York Castle he wrote Prison 
Amusements, by Paul Positive (1797). It may be noticed that the 
persecution which encircled him with a gentle halo of martyrdom 
contributed to the popularity of his subsequent writings. Th« 
were received with a cordiality to which their intrinsic merits did 
not entitle them. Some of his hymns and shorter pieces, how¬ 
ever, exhibit the qualities of true poetry, and are embued with a 
purity of Christian sentiment that has never been surpassed. M. 
died at Sheffield, 30th April 1854. His chief works are The 
Wanderer of Switzerland (1806; 9th ed. 1822), 7 'he West Indies 
(1809), The World before the Mood (1813), Greenland (1819), 
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7 %e CImstian Psalmediti, or Hymns SetecUd and Oriimsd (1825), 
J^e fya Poet {ii2^). The Pelican hland(\%vf). Hii complete 
works sppesred in 1855. See his Memoirs by Holland and 
Everett (0 vols. 1854-56), and Idfe and Times, by Ellis (1864). 

Kont^orn'eryahire, a county of Wa 1 e<, England, is bounded 
N. by Denbigh, S. by Radnor, w. by Merioneth and Cardigan, 
and E. by Shropshire. Area, 485,351 acres j pop. (1870) 67,633. 
It is almost entirely mountainous, of Silurian formation, and 
belongs to the basin of the Severn, except a small part in the 
extreme W., which is drained by the Dovey. The chief heights 
are Cader Berwyn, on the N. boundaiy, 2563 feet high, and 
Rhydo Hywell, in the Kerry llills in the S., 1895 
liminon is partly in M., but its summit, 2463 feet, is just within 
Cardiganshire. Aillnents of the Severn that water M. are 
Vymwy, Tanat, and Rhin; the Wye rises in the S. of the county. 
The valleys are fertile and woody, but a great part of the sur¬ 
face consists of moorland sheepwalks. The sheep are celebrated, 
as are also the ‘ Merlins,* a pure breed of Welsh ponies. In 
1876 there were 53,268 acres under com crops, 12,314 under 
green crcms, 30,456 in clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 
and 148,890 in permanent pasture, exclusive of mountains and 
heath, M. had {1876) 13,885 horses, 64,474 cattle, 353,604 
sheep, and 22,164 pigs- 'f'he chief crops are wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, and turnips. Slate is the principal mineral product, but 
lead and silver are also mined. In 1873 the yield of lead ore was 
7977 of silver 54,957 oz. Flannel is the .staple manufac¬ 

ture. M. is the capital, and other towns are Welshpool, Newtown, 
and Llanidloes. The county sends one member to Parliament. 

Month (from a Sansic. root, ma, ' to measure ’) is strictly the 
period of the moon's revolution round the earth. The ordinary 
lunar M., or lunation, or synodical M., is the time in which the 
moon goes through all her phases, as from new moon to new 
moon. Its me.m value is 29'530589 days. It is longer than the 
sidereal M., or time the moon takes to pass through the tw'clve 
signs of the zoiliac, since in virtue of the eartlrs circumsolar 
motion the moon has always to advance through seveml degrees 
before coming to its former position relatively to the earth and sun. 
The mean value of the sideieal M. is 27‘32i66l days, and is the 
true period of revolution. For Calendar M., see Calendar. 

SEontholon, Obarles Trutran, Marquis de, bom at 
Paris in lySa.Iiecatne a midshipman when ten, at eighteen entered 
the army, and, rising rapidly, played a distinguished part in the 
campaigns of Italy, Austria, Prussia, and Poland. After Wag- 
ram Napoleon made him Comte, and attached him to his person. 
During the first restoration M., when all his relatives and 
friends paid court to the Bourbons, remained faithful to his 
master, whom he again joined as aide-de-camp, acting in that 
capacity at Waterloo. He attended Napoleon to the end at St. 
Helena, performing the duties of private secretary, and preparing, 
along with General Gourgaud, Mhnoires pour servir a tHistotre 
d* Frame sous JVapollott, dents A Saints J/dlhte sous sa Dictde 
(1823). Lending countenance to the schemes of Louis Napoleon 
in 1840, he was condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment, but 
■•afterwards pardoned. In England he published Kdeits de la 
CapHvitd de A’apoldon A Saints Hdihse (1847). He also wrote ! 
De TArsnie Franfaist (18^), and Fragments Religieux indJils 
eh Napoleon, reemillss A Saittie Ildline (1841). He died on 2ist 
August 1853. 

Mon'ti, Vi2toes.'zo, an Italian poet of the Classicist school, 
was bom at Fusignano, near Ravenna, February 19, 1754, and 
studied at Faenza and Ferrara. Coming to Rome in 1778, he 
became secretaiy to Luigi Braschi, nephew of Pio VI., and in 
rivaliv with Alfieri produced the tragedies of Aristodemo (1787) 
and Manfredi (1788). His next and greatest work, Bassnlliana 
(I 793 ). applauds the murder of Hugo de Basville, the agent of 
the French Republic, and denounces in Dantesque language the 
Reign of Terror. Yet on the French occupation of Italy M. 
became secretary of the Cisalpine Republic, and taking refuge 
in Paris from the invasion of Suwarrow, there composed ms 
Cantiea on the death of Mascheroni (tSoo), in which Louis 
XVL, the 'innocent lamb* of the preceding epic, figures as *a 
pitileu tyrant.’ He returned to Italy shortly after Maiengc^ 

% and became Professor of Eloquence at Pavia, and in X805 histono- 

a grapher to the newly-founded kingdom rtf Italy. Napoleon's 
II U. tignolised by an ode in honour of the return of A^traea, 
Jutted that is, in the person of Franz L He died at M ilan, 


October 13, 1827. A complete edition of his works appeared 
nnder the title msa e Poeste (5 vols. Flor. 1847). See Bozzoli, 
Fagionamento della Vita e ddle Opere e& M. (Fer. 1837). 

Montill'lt, a town of Spain, province of Cordova, 23 miles 
S.E. of the city of .Cordova, on the line of railway connecting 
that city with Malaga. It has linen and earthenware manufac¬ 
tures, and the neighbouring country known as Campina yields 
grain, oil, and superior wine. Fop. 12,10a 

Montjoie St. Denia (from La Monrioie de St Denis, on 
eminence near Paris, where St. Denis suifered martyrdom), the 
war-cry of the French during the middle ages. Montjoie thence 
became tlie title of the King-of-arms in France, and was also 
the name of an order of chivalry instituted in the I2th c. by 
Pope Alexander 111 . to combat the Saracens. 

Montiu'qon, a town of France, department of Allier, on the 
right bank of the Cher, 45 miles S.w. of Moulins by rail. It 
has a Romano-Byzantine cliurch (St. Pierre), another (Notre 
Dame) dating from the 14th c., manufactures of iron-wares, fine 
mirrors, leather, chemicals, &c. The famous mineral baths of 
Neris are 10 miles S.E. of M. Pop. (1872) 21,247. 

Montmorency first appears in French history in 958 as the 
name of a ch&teau, whose proprietor, Burchard, founded the 
family. In 1100 we find the lord of M. disputing with Louis 
VI. for the plains of St. Denis, and afterwards taken prisoner 
at the battle of Brenneville. Matthieu de M. accompanied 
Philippe-Augitste on his crusade of 1190. In 1492 was bom 
Anne, who became the first Due de M., a niarsh.il and 11 con¬ 
stable of France. He was the centre of the * high Catholic 
party,’ and acted as their ‘secular arm.’ Over Francois I. he 
hod for a time great influence, and was taken prisoner with him 
at the battle of Pavia. He formed one of the 'black court' of 
Henri 11 ., and during the Italian svar took Metz by guile. 
Though he led an army against Karl V., the sluggishness with 
which he carried on wu in Picardy, and his skiliess conduct at 
the battle of St. Quentm, lost him his influence, which declined 
still more on the death of the king and the consequent rise of 
the Guises. His detestation of the Huguenots, and his financial 
interests drew him to the side of that family, and in 1561 he 
Irecame a member of the Triumvirate. Against the llugnenots 
he operated with success in the wars of 1502-67, but died of a 
wound received at the battle of St. Denis, Novemlicr iz, 1567. 
He has been described as ‘a brutal devotee, the typical fanatic 
of ignorance and reaction.’—The traditions of the house were 
maintained by his sons Fronpois (born 1530, died 1579) and 
Uenri (born 1534. died 1614), each of whom was in turn Due 
de M.—Henrjy II., son of the latter, and fourth Due de M., 
l)orn at Chantilly, 31st April 1575, became an admiial in his 
seventeenth year, routed the Huguenots in Languedoc, was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the French army in Pied¬ 
mont, 1630, and cose to be a marechah His brilliant career 
was brought to a clo.se at the block, 3otli October 1632, 
on account of his treasonable alliance with Gaston, Due 
d'Orleans. The last scion of the house who attained politi¬ 
cal eminence was Mattliieu, Due de M. (born loth July 
1776), who, escaping destruction at the Revolution, lived to 
become Foreign Minister under Louis XVII I. He died at 
Paris, 24th March 1826. See Sismondi's Uisteire des Francois 
(vols. iii., V., vi., xv.-xxii.); and Kitchin’s History of Frame 
(vol. ii. 1877). 

Monto'ro, a town of Spain, province of Cordova, 25 miles 
E. by N. of Cordova city, with wnich it is connected by rail. It 
lies on a steep ridge on the left bank of the Guadalquivir, which 
is here crossed by a lofty four-arched bridge. Olive oil is largely 
manufactured, and woollen and earthenware industries exist 
Pop. 10,50a 

Montpelier, the capital of Vermont, United States, on the 
Onion River, 205 miles N. N. W, of Boston by rail. It has leverd 
churches, a Methodist Seminaryand Female Allege, two banks, 
and five weekly newspapers. The State Capitol at M. is one of 
the finest in the U.S. There is a considerable general trade. 
Pop. (1870) 3023. 

Montpellier, a town in S. France, department of Hdroult) 
on the river Lez, 9 miles from the Golfe du Lion by the Grave 
Canal, and 30I miles S.W. of Nismes bv rdl. It is a picturesque 
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town, built on n Ugh hill standing in a phdn covered with fruit- 
gardens and. county-houses, and commanding a beautiful view 
towards the sea, Mont Ventoux, and the Pyrenees. M. has a 
large esplanade shaded with tre^ a triunmhal arch, called the 
Forte de Peyrou (1691-92), leading to the Corinthian colonnades 
of the Place de Peyrou, from which extends for 1} miles an 
aqueduct, built 1753-^; a fine hospital, a bourse, palais de jus¬ 
tice, and cathedral of St Peter; a university (1196), with a 
famous school of medicine founded in the 12th c. by Arabian 
physicians, and a library of 50,000 vols. and 600 MSS.; a 
botanical garden (the oldest in France); an observatory, and a 
town library of 30,000 vols. There are also twenty-one churches 
(one Reformed), the Fabre picture gallery, and numerous educa¬ 
tional and charitable institutions. M. has large and various 
industries. It manufactures corks, candles, soap (especially in 
the neighbouring Villodfcve, to ;^'400,ooo yearly), silks, woollens, 
liqueurs, chemical^ and has a trade in brandy, wine, liqueurs, 
silk-stuffs, and articles of luxury. Fop. (1872) 57,727. 

Uontreal, a city of the Dominion of Canada, in the province 
of Quebec, 200 miles N.K of I.ake Ontario, 180 S.W. of 
Quebec, and 335 N. of New York. It stands on an island 
of the same name, 30 miles long by 10 broad, formed by 
the confluence of the Ottawa with the St. Lawrence, which 
is here spanned by the tubular Victoria Bridge of the Grand 
Trunk Railway (1854-59), with 24 piers 60 feet high, 
and a total length of 9184 feet. Behind the city rises the 
wooded Mont Royal (750 feet), so named by Cartier, and 
whence comes the modern name of M. Of 64 churches the 
finest are the Catholic parish church of Notre Dame (1824-29), 
with six towers, two of them rising to 213 feet; and the 
Anglican Christ Church Cathedral, with its spire 224 feet high. 
Besides the M'Gill University (founded iSii) and University of 
Bishop’s College (1853), the Catholic .Montreal College (1773), 
and St. Mary’s College (1852), the College of Physicians and 
Ecole de Medicine, there are 32 educational institutions. M. 
has 8 daily, 9 weekly, and 13 other newspapers and periodicals. 
Tire harbour, 90 miles above the influence of the tide, and gener¬ 
ally frozen over from December to April, extends for 3 miles, and 
can now admit ships of 1800 tons burden. It is lined for one 
mile with limestone wharfs. In 1873 there entered 422 vessels, 
of 307,453 tons; and cleared 527, of 354,911 tons. The value of 
imports in the same year was $44,320,(146; and of exports (grain, 
timber, furs, fish, &c.), $19,679,118 ; while the customs revenue 
for 1870 amounted to $4,128,052. By the Grand Trunk, Meg- 
antic, Intercolonial, and other railways, M. is connected with 
every part of Canada and the Unit^ States; and the Allan 
mail steamers ply weekly between Liverpool and M. in summer, 
and Liverpool and Portland during the winter months. M. is at 
once the commercial capital and the metropolitan sec of the 
Dominion, and till the redaction of the troops in 1871 was the 
military headquarters of British N. America. It returns three 
members to the Dominion House of Representatives, and three to 
the Quebec Legislature. Pop. (1871) 107,225, of whom 77,980 
were Roman Catholics, chiefly P'rcnch Canadians. Jacques 
Cartier discovered in September 1534 an Indian village, Hoche- 
lago, near the site of which thirty-five French settlers founded 
the town of Ville Marie or M., May 13, 1642. Captured by 
17,000 English under General Amherst, September 8, 1760, M. 
witnessed the rising of the ‘ Sons of Liberty ’ (1837), was the 
seat of Government (1844-49), ^nd in 1875 the scene of a 
serious bread riot and disturbances arisii^ from the refusal of 
the Catholic authorities to inter Joseph (Juibord, a member of 
the proscribed L’Institut Canadien, in consecrated ground. 

Kontroae' (GaeL Afonross, ‘ the marshy peninsula’), a sea¬ 
port and royal burgh of Scotland, In Furfar^ire, situated on a 
peninsula at the mouth of the S. Esk, which here expands into 
an almost land-locked basin, 35 miles N.W. of Dundee by 
rail. It is a thriving seat of the linen industry, and has one 
of the best harbours on the £. coast of Scotland, there being 
18 feet of water on the bar at lowest tides. The chief buildings 
ore rile town-hall, the parish church (1791), and the Royal 
Lunatic Asylum (1868), erected at a cost of ^'30,000. There 
ore statues of Sir Robert Peel and of Joseph Hume, who was 
bora here in 1777. Between the town and the sea extensive 
links or downs extend to the N. M. Basin, which forms a sort 
of roadstead to the port, 7 miles in circumference, is shallow, 
and pitftly left dry at low tide. Ilie chaimel by which the waters 
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find exit is impeded by the island of Rossie or Inchbrayock, and 
is crossed from M. by a handsome suspension-bric^e, 432 feet 
long, constructed (1828-29) at a cost of £20,000. (Communica¬ 
tion with the mmnland in the S. is completed by a small draw¬ 
bridge. In 1870 the Board of Trade erected the Scurdyness 
Lighthouse (cost 2700) at the mouth of the river, with a light 
visible for 20 miles. M. has (1877) four large flax-spinning mill^ 
employing over 2000 hands. Shipbuilding has greatly decreased 
of late years, but there is a considerable industry in timber-saw¬ 
ing. In 1876, there entered and cleared the port 790 vessds of 
114,562 tons. M., with Arbroath, Forfar, and Bervie, sends 


for the Holy Land with the heart of Bruce in 1330, The 
famous Marquis of M. was born here in 1612. M. was the 
first place in Scotland where the Greek language was taught, 
and Its educational reputation has been well sustained by its 
modem academy.' 

UontroBe, James Orahame, First Uar(iuis of, son of 
John, fourth Earl of Montrose and Lady Margaret Ruthven, was 
born, it is believed, in the town of Montrose in 1612, went to 
the University of St. Andrews in 1627, and married Magdalene 
Carnegie, daughter of Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird, about three 
years afterwams. After a residence at Kinnaird Castle he 
sought a larger experience of life, when he attained bis majo¬ 
rity, by travd. In France, his passion for arms induced him to 
enlist as captain in the domestic service of Louis XIII. He 
appeared at the English court in 1636, but for some reason now 
unknown Charles 1. overlooked or even offended him. The 
result was that M., returning to Scotland in the following year, 
threw himself with enthusiasm into the Covenanting cause, and 
his name heads a project for a ‘contribution’ in February 1638. 
In the same year he was appointed chairman of a committee which 
proceeded to Aberdeen m order to force the people to sign the 
Covenant. But the adherents to the Covenant being few, M, 
put himself at the head of a small army carrying the ensign. For 
Rdigion, the Covenant, and the Country, and in May 1639, though 
no plundering was allowed, he levied an impost of 10,000 marks 
from the people of Aberdeen. Returning to Aberdeen later on 
in the year, he found the Cavalier leaders dispersed, and deter¬ 
mined to destroy their strongholds, beginning with the Tower of 
Gight, but owing to false iifformation and the approach of the 
Earl of Aboyne, he retreated to Edinburgh. On the 15th of 
June at the Raid of Stonehaven, and on the 19th at the Bridge of 
Dee, be again overcame the Cavaliers and established the Cove¬ 
nant. The same autumn M. met the king at Berwick, and 
though on the 20th August 1640 he led a contingent of the 
Covenanting army across the Tweed at Coldstream against the 
royal forces, some said ‘ that on this occasion the exhibition of 
ardour was but a mask to hide treachery.’ And it is certain 
that he had already been in correspondence with the king. M. 
was therefore ordered to be committed to Edinburgh Castle 
(24th July 1641) on the charge of furthering the ‘Cumbernauld 
Band,’ a covenant which was supposed to thwart the cause of 
the original one. An inquiry into that and an allegation that 
M. plotted against the life of Argyll, ended in his imprisonment 
till 1642, after which he joined the cause of the king. The year 
1644-45 represents the most brilliant period of M.^ career. It 
was his duly to raise the Highlands, so that the Scotch army in 
England should be recalled. Making his way in disguise to 
Blair Atholl, he unfurled his standard and sent round the ‘ fiery 
cross.’ With 1200 Irishmen and the fighting men of the clans 
who had rallied round him, he advanced to Perth and routed 
the mob who came out to meet him at Tippermui^(Scptember t, 
1644). He then marched N. to Alierdeen, met the Covenanting 
army W. of the city, and after two hours’ fightin|' dispersed it. 
In winter, being reinforced by Macdonald of Kolkitto, M. made 
a swift and successful raid upon Argyll and drove him fiom 
Invcr^, defeated him at Inveriochy (February 2, 1645), Pil¬ 
laged Elgin and Banflshire, and (April 3) entered Dundee in 
triumph, winning victories during the next two months at Auld¬ 
earn and Alford, and on August 6th at Kilsyth. M. was now 
appointed Viceroy of Scotland, but in travelling to recruit his 
army from the Borders, he was surprised at Philiphaugh by a 

£ 0 werful body of cavalry under David Leslie; and utterly crushed. 

[. escaped from the field with a few followers. A new effort to 
arouse the clans failed, and Charles in the same year withdrew 
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M.’s commission at lieutenant-general, and (3d September lfi 46 ) 
he sailed for Norway. Being urged in Holland by the Prince 


and at Invercarron, on the northern border of Ross-shire, was 
defeated by Colonel Strachan. Shortly after, he was captured 
by Mnclcod of Assynt, sent to Edinburgh and executed, 2Sth 
May i6$o. M. was a nuin of taste and learning as well as a 
warrior by natural genius. His victories were often softened by 
clemency, and his own death was glorified by an exhibition of 
unflinching manliness. See Burton’s History of Scotland (vols. 
vL and vu.); and Mark Napier's Memoirs of the Marquis of 
M, (2 vols. Eidinb. 1856). 

lIontB-de-Pietd (Ital. Monti di Pietd, i.e., * charity-banks’), 
institutions for lending small sums of money to the poor at 
low interest on movable property deposited as security. The 
first of these was founded at Perugia in 1440 by the exer¬ 
tions of a Franciscan friar named Uamaba dr Terni, with the 
object of protecting the poor from the avidity of the Jewish 
money-lenders. The good resulting from its gratuitous loans 
gained the praises of the clergy, and led to the establishment 
of Monts-de-Pietd in Orvicto (144S), Viterbo (1471), 
Bologna (1475), Parma (1488), Padua (1491), Florence (1492^ 
Milan (1496), Turin (1519), and Rome (1539). They gradually 
extended to other count ncs. The first in Germany was founded 
at Nurnberg in 1498, in Holland at Amsterdam in 1578, in 
Belgium at Brussels in t6i8, and in France at Avignon in 1577. 
The M.-de-P. of France, suppressed during the first Revolution, 
were re-established in 1805, and re-organised in 1852. lliey arc 
44 in number, annually receive pledges representing a value of 
two million pounds, and can dispose of a capital equm'to one and 
a half millions. Four of them lend gratuitously, the others at 
from 4 to 12 per cent Of these 24 devote their profits to in¬ 
creasing their cajiital, and 13 to the funds of hospitals. 

Kontserr'at (Lai. Mons serratus), a mountain in N. £. Spain, 
province of Catalonia, 25 miles N.W. of Barcelona. It consists 
of breccia-like rocks of Tertian age, resting on cretaceous 
formations, and rises from rich, green country, an isolated 
ridge 4060 feet high, stretching from E. to W. Its sides are 
everywhere cleft by deep ravines covered with evergreen shrubs 
and trees. On the W. side it falls perpendicularly to the river 
Lobregat, in walls 985 to 2130 feet high, topped with fantastic 
peaks. The view from the highest summit takes in all Catalonia, 
been from Barcelona, M. seems a tabular colossus whose crest is 
split into numberless peaks like the edge of a saw (serra). 
Legend tells that it was so riven at the Crucifixion. Twelve of 
the highest summits bear traces of hermits’ dwellings; and 
' on the E. side, at a height of 1350 feet, is a partly-ruined 
Benedictine mon-istery, which was the centre of the Carlist insur¬ 
rection in 1827. 

Honfaerrat, an island in the W. Indies, one of the Lesser 
Antilles, belonging to Britain, 33 miles N.W. of Guadaloupe, 
and 28 &W. of Antigua. Area 47 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 8693. 
Only one-third of the surface is under cultivation. The exports 
are sugar, rum, molasses, cotton, arrow-root, and tamarinds. 
In 1874 the revenue of M. was £5106; expenditure, 5497; 
tlie toliu tonnage of vessels enleied and cleared was 13,289 tons 
(British, 12,171 tons); the value of total imports ;£’23,958 (from 
tlie United Kingdom, £1095), and exports £%3,oj9 (to the 
United Kingdom, jf30,926, of which sugar was;G23,5o8}. The 
chief town is Plymouth, on the S. coast. 

SCon'Ka, a town of Italy, in the province of Milan, on the 
Lambto, 8 mitis N.E. of Milan by rad. 'ilie Modicia of Theo- 
doric, who built a falatium here, M. has a cathedral, erected in 
the 14th c. by Campione on the site of the basilica of Ibeode- 
linda (595), which contains the tomb of that Lombard queen, 
and the Iron Crown (q. v), restored by the Austrians in 1866. 
Other buildings are the Church of the Madonna di Tirano, con¬ 
taining frescoes by Luini and Ferrari, the I.yceum, the Broletto 
or Town-Hall, once the residence of Friedrich Barbarosso, and 
the Palauo Imperiale, with a park 9 miles in circumference, and 
the finest gardens in Italy. There are manufactures of cloth, 
hats, and leather. Pop. (1874) 25,288. 

Kood'7, Dwight Dymaa, bom at Northfield, Mosiadm- 
setts, February 5, 1837, worked os a farm labourer' till he was 
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seventeen, and in 1856 came to Chicago. Here he opened a 
Sunday School for 1000 diildren, and became pastor of a Con¬ 
gregational church, and here, in 1871, he was joined by Ira 
David. Bankey, who, born at Edinburgh, Fennqrlvania, 
August 28,1840, had been in business at New Castle since 1855. 
Coming to Great Britain in 1873, the two held a series of gigan¬ 
tic revival meetings at Edinburgh, Glo^ow, Dublin, London, and 
other cities, M. preaching, and S. singii^ the well-known hymns 
that go by his name. Their first audience at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, was estimated at upwards of 21,000, and the total 
expenses of the mission amounted to 1(^28,396, of which a deficit 
of 138 was left by public contributions. Since their return to 
America (1875) they have continued their evangelistic work at 
Chicago, New York, and other places. 

Mooltan' (MiUt&n), the chief town of the division and district 
of the same name, in the Punjaub, British India, 3 miles from 
the left bank of the Chenab, and 164 miles S.W. of Lahore. 
Pop. (1868) with suburbs, 56,826. It is an ancient city, which 
has suffered much in war. The neighbourhood is covered with 
ruins, and to the N. is the magnificent shrine of the Mohamme¬ 
dan martyr. Sham Tabrezi. In 1818 M. was c-iptured from the 
Afghans by Rnnjeet Singh, who is said to have acquired a booty 
of four millions sterling. In the second Sikh War (1848-49) M. 
was bombarded and captured (Jan. 1849) by General Whish, and 
the fort subsequently destroyed. An obelisk preserves the memory 
of those who fell in the Sutlej campaigns. M. is a great centre 
of trade. It Ls at present the terminus of the Scindc, I’unjaub, 
and Delhi Railway, and the point of departure for the Indus 
flotilla, under the management of the same railway company. 
The local trade in 1873-74 was estimated at ;£'3i4,436 for im¬ 
ports, and 1^193,871 for exports. In 1874 the flotilla steamers 
carried to and from M. upwards of 16,000 tons, valued at more than 
one million sterling. In 1876-77 European piece-goods to the 
value of ;t45,ooo were imported by rail from Calcutta. There 
are special manufactures of carpets, silks, and silver vases.—Tlic 
district of M. lies between the Chenab and Sutlej rivers, and 
borders on the native state of Bhawulporc. Area 5927 sq. miles; 
pop. (1868) 471,563. There are thirty-nine canals, with an 
aggregate length of 632 miles, of which only ii miles have been 
added since the commencement of English rule. They irrigate 
250,000 acres, and are repaired by statute labour. By their means 
the crops were saved during the drought of 1877. The staple 
crop is wheat; fruits and vegetables are also abundant. See Sir 
H. Edwardes’ Year on the Punjaub Frontier. 

Moon, The, is the nearest heavenly body to our earth, round 
which it revolves at a mean distance of 238,800 miles, in an ellip¬ 
tic orbit of mean eccentricity *0549. It shines solely by reflected 
light, derived chiefly from the sun. Consequently the amount 
of surface which is visible to us depends upon the relative posi¬ 
tions of the sun, earth, and M. At full M., when the M. and 
sun are in opposition, s>,, on opposite sides of the earth, the 
whole illuminated hemisphere is seen. At new M. again, when 
sun and M. are in conjunction, the illuminated hemisphere is 
wholly turned from us, and therefore there is nothing seen. In 
certain circumstances, however, the dark body of the M. is seen 
projected on the bright disk of the sun, occasioning a solar 
eclipse (see Eclipses). Such a phenomenon would occur at 
every new M. if the M. revolved in the plane of the ecliptic. 
In virtue, however, of the inclination of the plane of its orbit to 
the ecliptic (the mean value is 5* S' 47 "’ 9 )> our satellite is usually 
out of the line of the earth's radius vector, and edipses only 
occur when it happens to be at or near its nodes or points at 
which its orbit intersects the ecliptic. The two nodes diametric¬ 
ally opposite each other are constantly changing their position, 
completing a single revolution in 6793*391 days; and they must 
be within a certain definite distance from the positions of new or 
full M. before a solar or lunar edipse can take place. Shortly 
after new M., our satellite is seen as a thin crescent setting in 
the W. very soon oft the sun. Frequently, however, the wk 
body of the M. is faintly illuminated by light reflected from the 
earth, giving rise to the familiar phenomenon popularly known as 
the ‘ oM M. in the new M.’8 arms.’ On each successive night the 
visible crescent increases, and the time of setting gets later, until 
after a week’s time it has reached the half-M. jmsse—the end 
of its first quarter. In another week’s rime it attains fuU M.— 
the end of the second quarter—-after which it diminishee through 
its decreasing phases, rising before the sun at intervals which 
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gradually grow shorter and shorter till the time of new M. 
comes round a^in. It takes a mean period of 29*530589 days 
to complete this cycle, which is the nnodicat month tx lunation 
(see Month}._ The time of the M.’s rotation on its axis is 
the same as its mean sidereal revolution round the earth— 
27*321661 days. Consequently the same face is always pre* 
sented towards the earth; and we never see the other hemi¬ 
sphere, except when certain irregularities of motion permit us 
to catch a glimpse of the thin strips that lie just round the 
visible edge (see Libration). Other lunar inequalities are dis¬ 
cussed under Lunar Theory. The M. is 2165 miles in dia¬ 
meter, has a mean density of 3*37 (that of water being i), and 
has a mass ^Vth part of the earth’s. Under the telescope the sur¬ 
face of the M. presents a very diversified appearance Plains, 
mountain chains, ridges, craters, valleys, clefts, and faults are 
plainly recognisable. There is no positive evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of water or an atmosphere, nor sign of life of any kind. 
Recently, however, speculation has been rue as to the possibility of 
the M. being the habitat of living creatures. Though the eminent 
astronomers Beer and Miidler regarded the surface of the M. as not 
liable to any physical changes, recent observations by Schroter, 
Webb, Birt, and others, indicate clianges of aspect too marked 
to be explained solely as due to differences of illumination, 
Neison in his recent work ( The Moon and the Condition and Con- 
fi.^uration of its Surface, follows out Mattieu Williams’ 
suggestion of the universal atmosphere, condensed by gravitation 
on tile surfaces of the various members of the solar system. The 
condensation will of course depend upon tlie mass of the body; 
and calculation gives to the M. an atmosphere whose pres¬ 
sure does not exceed jijth part of that of our earth’s. This ex¬ 
treme rarity may account for the absence of any positive evidence, 
such as the refraction of stellar light during occultation of a star; 
and it suggests a reason why water is not visible. The pressure 
is not sufficient to permit of the existence of water in the fluid 
state. It may, however, be {iresent in the solid or gaseous state. 
Some observers, indeed, have described peculiar blue-tinted 
appcanances on the line of separation between light and dark¬ 
ness, which bear resemblances to glaciers. As the sun’s heat 
gets stronger with advance of the lunar day, these glaciers may 
be volatilised into vapour, to re-epndense when the long night 
comes round again. Life may in such circumstances be possible 
—the animals hibernating through fourteen days of darkness, 
enclosed in a shell of ice. There seems no doubt, however, 
that at one time the M. was the seat of extensive volcanic action. 
The average height of the mountains is 5 miles; tlie craters and 
circular ranges, a marked feature of the M., vary in diameter 
from a few hundred feet to fifty or sixty miles ; while the clefts, 
the most perplexing of all lunar features, attain a length of 300 
miles. The explanation of the physical origin of these is still 
far from complete, since in our earth we have no truly analogous 
appearances to guide us. The coincidence in time between the 
periods of axial rotation and orbital revolution has been ex¬ 
plained as due to the retarding effect of tidal friction at a time 
when the surface of the moon vras molten. From olwcrvations 
of one of Jupiter’s satellites, this same peculiarity is supposed to 
extend to all satellites, and to have been produced by the same 
cause. Under Tides, an important part of the mutual action of 
the earth and M. is considered. Of late years, much interest 
has been revived in the M., and photography has rendered in¬ 
valuable service to the delineation of its surface. Excepting 
Nelson’s book above mentioned, which is a valuable compendium 
of recent observations, the latest work on the subject is The 
Moon considered as a Tlanet, a World, and a Satellite, by 
Nasmyth and Carpenter (1874). 

Moon, HIountaiOB of the (Arab. Jebel-el-Komr), from 
the days of Ftolemy supposed to be a lofty range crossing the 
continent of Africa from E. to W. in the te^on of the equator, 
has been identified by Beke with the southern continuation of 
the Abyssinian system, which traverses the country of the Gallas 
and Sudheli, passing the equator half-way between the coast and 
the great central caves. To the S. of the equator it rises in the 
great peaks of Kenia and Kilimandjaro, with heights,estimated 
at 12,000 and 20,000 feet respectively. 

Moon-BlindnesB, or K’ootux'ual Amauro'ais, is a disease 
which, though rare in this country, is by no means uncommon 
in warm climates, and more specially among seamen. The 
first attack generally excites great alarm, being unaccompanied 


with any prentoititory or constitutional smptoms. M.-B. pro* 
bablv depends on some peculiar state of Uie retina, rendering the 
eye insensible except to l^ht of a certain degree of intensity, 
'rhe disease is generally curable. 

Moon'ihee {Mdnshl) a word of Arabic derivation, meaning 
a ' writer or secretary.’ It is universally applied by* Europeans 
in India to teachers and interpreters of Persian or Hindustani. 

BCoonsifT (Mtinsi/), a word of Arabic derivation, meaning 
‘equitable or just.’ It is used throughout India for the native 
judge in the lowest civil courts of first instance, whose limit of 
jurisdiction varies in the different Provinces. 

Uoon'atone. See Felspar. 

IXoore, Johi^ M.D., the son of an Episcopalian clergyman, 
was bom at Stirling, 1730, studied medicine at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity, and in 1747 obtained an appointment in one of the militaiy 
hospitals in Flanders. After the Peace of Aix-la-Ciiapelle he 
went to Paris as surgeon in the household of the English Am¬ 
bassador, Lord Albemarle. Two years later he returned to Scot¬ 
land, and commenced practice in Glasgow. He afterwards ac¬ 
companied the Duke of Hamilton on a continental tour, and on 
his return settled in London, where he published A View of 
Society and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany 
(1779), followed by A View of Society and Manners in Italy 
(1781). In 1789 appeared his once popular novel ZeltKo, and in 
1795 A View of the Causes and I'rogress of the French Revolution. 
This was followed by the wavAz Edward and MordaunUlSoo), 
which now lie buried in oblivion. His last work was an edition 
of Smollett, with a memoir. M. died at London, 20th Feb. 1802. 
Anderson edited his works in 7 vols. with memoir (Edinb. 1820.) 
—Sir John BL, a celebrated and popular general, the son 
of the preceding, was born iu Glasgow, November 13, 1761, In 
1776 he joined the 1st Regiment of Foot, of which he became 
lieutenant-colonel in 1790. He distinguished himself at Corsica in 
1794, acted as brigadier-general in the W. Indies in 1795, and 
was subsequently appointed governor of St. Lucie. M. assisted 
in suppressing the Irish Rebellion in 1797, took part in the ill- 
fated expedition to Holland in 1799, and served in Egypt 
in 1800. He was second in command in Sicily in 1802; 
after which he was charged with an abortive expedition to 
Sweden. In 1808 M. received the command iu chief of the army 
sent to Portugal to aid the Spanish resistance to the French. 
He pushed forward from Salamanca on 12th December with 
25,000 men to attack Soult's army, and had defeated the enemy’s 
cavalry at Sahagun, when he learned tliat Madrid had fallen, and 
that Napoleon was advancing against him with greatly superior 
forces, while Soult menaced him from another point. There¬ 
upon, across the snows of a mountainous region, M. made a 
masterly retreat of 200 miles to CoruKa, which he reached Janu¬ 
ary 13, 1809. There he embarked his sick and artillery, and 
without cannon defeated Soult’s army, January 16th. He died 
on the field from a cannon-shot. Monuments are erected to Ins 
memory in SL Paul’s Cathedral and at Glasgow. Ever’foremost 
in the post of danger, M. was severely wounded on many a well- , 
fimghb field. His dauntless intrepidity inspired his soldiers 
with affectionate enthusiasm. Called on to lead one forlorn hope 
after another, his patience never wearied and his courage never 
failed. See J. C. Moore’s Life of Sir f. M, (2 vols. 1834), and 
Napier’s History of the War in the Tcmnsula (1832). 

Moore, Thomas, was bom of Roman Catholic parents in 
humble circumstances, at Dublin, 28lh May 1779. HLs^first 
teacher was Samuel Whyte, who also taught Sheridan. Early 
noted os a good actor and mimic, M. contributed verses to the 
Dublin Magaane fourteen, and in 1798 took the degree 
of B.A. at Trinity, having aequired more tlian iffair reputation 
as a classical scholar. At this period of his life, he was an ardent 
democrat and Irish ‘ patriot’—in verse. ILaving gone to London 
to study law in the Middle Temple, he published by subscription a 
translation of Anacreon’s odes, and soon forgot the woes of his 
country in a whirl of dissipation. In iSol he put forth the Poetical 
Works of the late Thomas Little, Esq., which were well received, 
thongh reviewers fell foul of their occasional indelicacy. Lord 
Moira appointed M. registrar to the Admiralty in Bermuda, 
whither he repaired in 1804 ; but finding a good climate could 
not be enjoyed on a poor salary he returped in three months, 
travelling through America, and on his arrival in London, 
published his Odes and Epistles, He next engaged in a con- 
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genial and patriotio task, furnishing aj^ropriate tonn to the 
most beautiful of his countty’i natioiM aits. The IrisA Mtle^ 
appeared at intervals between 1807 and 1834. M. was now 
one of tlie idols of society, so little and rosy in appearance 
that he could only be likened to Cupid, so witty a versifier 
that his newspaper squibs were city talk, and a morning’s 
work earned a small income, so eood a story-teller and 
musician that he made the lords he loved so dearly laugh and 
cry by turns of an evening. In 1812 appeared Intercepted Letters, 
or The Tkvopenny Pest Bag, by Thomas Bnmm, Jun., in which 
his light and laughing satire attains its most delicate pi^ancy. 
Five years later he published Lalla Booth, a gorgeous Eastern 
romance which darrletl the public for a season, but is now fast 
becoming unreadable, in spite of its various lore and glittering 
fancies. It lacks passion, pathos, and the shaping spirit of ima- 
fpnation. The Pudge Family in Paris (t8i8) was once amus¬ 
ing. In 1819 he visited Lord Byron at Venice, and formed the 
friendship which led to his editing The Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life (1830], a work full of interest, 
but too copious, and too lenient in its criticism. Of his later 
works the most elaborate are The Ijrties of the Angels (1823), 
The Life of Sheridan (1825), The F.puurean (1827), Life and 
Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald Travels of an Irish 

Gentleman in Search of a Religion (1833), and History of Ireland 
(18351. Literature proved lucrative to M., but he remained a 
spendthrift to the end of life. In 1835 a pension of;f300 a year 
was conferred on him, and in 1850 his wife received another 100. 
M. died at Sloperton Cottage, near Devizes, February 26, 1852. 
Most of his work is passing away, and will soon be forgotten ; 
but his Irish Melodies are imperishable. They are not all good; 
many are even trivial and poor, but the finer ones have a radiant 
grace and vivacity of sentiment, a starry sparkle of wit, and a 
faultless finish of diction that must yield a perpetual pleasure. 
.See his Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence, edited by Lord 
John Russell, in 8 vols. (Lond. 1852-56); and M.'s Hitherto 
Uncollected Writings, edited by R. H. Shepherd (Lond. 1877). 


Shepherd (Lond. 1877). 


Uoor'fowl, a name given to the Red Grouse or Red Ptar- 
miran (Lagopus Seoticus), a bird lielonging to the order Rassores, 
and to the family Tetraonidee. The M. appears to be confined 
in its distribution to Britain. It is of a chestnut-brown colour, 
variegated with bliick, the under parts being light-red. The legs 
and toes are feathered. The eye is surmounted by a crescentic 
patch of scarlet-coloured skin. The average length of tliis bird 
IS 16 inches. Its nest is placed on the ground, the eggsnumber- 
ing from ten to fifteen. 

IffoorQieii. See Gallinule. 

Mooringa (Dutch, marren, ‘ to fasten; ’ Fr. amarrer; rf, 
Ene. marline, and Lat. mora, ‘ delay ’), the apparatus to which 
a ship is fastened when stationed in a harbour. This either 
consists of two anchors fixed in nearly opposite directions, by 
one or both of which the vessel may ride, or of weights (called 
mooring-blocks) connected by chains sunk in the harbour. 

Moorish. Architecture. Se< Saracenic A kchitectu re. 

Moors (the Maurousioi of Greek, and Mauri of Latin writers), 
an African race, akin to the Nuinidians, who inhabited Mauri¬ 
tania (q. v.), and have their modem descendants in the Ama- 
zitghi (ef. Afasues in Ilerod. iv. 191) branch of the Berbers. 
They_ figure first in history in the Punic and TugurthineWars, 
and sided ivith Genseric, the Vandal invader of Northern Africa 
(429 A.D.). Having shared in the reduction of the Vandal king¬ 
dom by Belisariur (533), the M. were next conquered and con¬ 
verted to Islam by the Arabs (698). Many of them followed 
th«r conquerofs into Spain (709), and others were invited over 
to co-operate against the Christians (1091). In 1225 was 
founded the Moorish kingdom of Granada (q. v.), the capital of 
which, according to a 14th c. chronicler, had a pop. of 200,00a 
On the capture of that city in 1492, such of the M. as refused 
to accept Mptism were expelled from Spain, while the remnant 
that complied—^known as Christianos Moriseos, or simply 
Mmdscos—mtt* driven by cruel persecutions to revolt (1568-70), 
and were finally banished by Philip III. in 1609. 

The terms Moor and Moorish have also been used os synony¬ 
mous with Arab, Saracen, or even Mohammedan. Hence 
' morris dance* and ‘nine men’s morris’ in English! the frequent 
occurrence in France of such words as Forit des Maures, Mont 
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Maure, and Colehiooke's application of the term ’M. 
langua^ * to Hindustani 

Moorahod'abad {Mdrshlddbdd, ‘the city of the priest,' ori¬ 
ginally called Mahsudabad), the principal town in the district 
of the same namc^ Ben^l, British India, mostly situated on 
the left bank of the Bhagiratti, the first offiihoot of the Ganges, 
124 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 46,182. The last 
Mohammedan capital of Bengal, from 1704 to 1772, and still the 
residence of the Nawab, whose palace, erected in 1840, at a 
cost of 160,000, in the Italian style, and most handsomely 
famished, is conspicuous from the river. It is now a decaying 
city, but was described by Lord Clive in 1759 as being as ex¬ 
tensive, populous, and rich as London. The buildings are 
mean, except the palace, the Imambara, and the Nizamut Col¬ 
lege. The manufactures are ivory carving, gold and silver em¬ 
broidery, silk-weaving, musical instruments, and pipes. The 
city is ^led after the Nawab Moorshed Cooly Khan, its second 
founder, and it was for some years the British capital of Bengal, 
before the offices of government were fixed at Calcutta, The 
Nawab Moorshed, sometimes known as Jaffier Khan, was the 
most skilful of all the administrators of Bengal under the Moguls. 
By birth a Brahmin, he was brought up as a slave in Persia, and 
exhibited the characteristics of a renegade. He ruled from 
1704 to 1725. The present Nawab of M., whose family enjoy 
a pension of 150,000 a year, resides in England near Brighton. 
—The district of M., which lies between the river Ganges and 
the hills of Beerbhum, and is bisected by the Bhagirutli, has an 
area of 2578 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,353,626. The crops are 
rice, pulses, and wheat; silk and indigo are declining manufac¬ 
tures. The towns are Berhampore, the civil and military head¬ 
quarters ; Cossimbazar, now a ruinous swamp, but the former 
site of many European factories; and the marts of Jungipur, 
Jiagunge, and Dhnlian, Ibe trade by river and rail is consider¬ 
able, and is in the hands of Jain merchants. Intheyear 1876-77 
the exports were valued at more than a million sterling, chiefly 
silk, rice, pulses, wheat, indigo, and oil-seeds; the imports at 
;(^740,ooo, chiefly piece-goods, salt, sugar, and tobacco. 

Mooruk' {Casnarnis Bennettii), a species of Cassowaiy (q. v.), 
discovered by Devlin about 1857, and described by Dr. Bennett. 
It occurs in New Britain. Its height is 3 feet or more, and its 
colour is reddish, mixed with black. The naked skin of the neck 
has irride.scent hues. The head has a hard, black, and shining 
horn-plate. Each foot has three toes, the claw of the inner toe 
being three times the length of the others. The voice is de¬ 
scribed as a whistling sound. The wing has four spinous pro¬ 
cesses, while the nearly-related cassowary has five. The M. 
becomes very tame in captivity, and appears to possess a high 
degree of intelligence. 

Moplahs, a tribe of Mohammedans on the Malabar or W, 
coast of S. India, numliering about 600,000. They are an Arab 
race, recruited by converts uom Hinduism during the persecu¬ 
tion of Ryder Ali and Tippu. Hanlworking cultivators and 
enterprising traders, they are liable to serious outbreaks of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism. In 1855 the Collector of Madura was mur¬ 
dered, and again in 1873 nine fanatics rushed upon the bayonets 
of a detachment of European troops, who are always stationed 
in the district. 

Mo'ra (A/, exeelsa) is a gigantic timber-tree of British Guiana 
and Trinidad, belonging to the Ceesalpimeee sub-order of Lept' 
misusee. The tough and close-grained wood is imported for 
ship-building purposes, for which it is admirably adapted. The 
bark is astringent and suitable for tanning, and the urge seeds 
are used by the Indians for food in times of scarcity. 

Mora'oesB, a natural order of dicotyledonous trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, sometimes climbers, having a milky juice, and closely 
related to the Nettle fiunily. The greater number of species are 
those of the genus /wsM'-^e fig, india-rubber, banyu, &c., and 
another important member of the order is Madura tmetoria, the 
Fustic. 

Morad'abad {Mslrdddbdd), the chief town of the district of 
the same name in the N.W. Provinces, British India, on the 
right bonk of the Ramgunga river, and a newly opened station 
on the Oude and Rohilcnnd railway, 100 miles N.E> of Delhi, 
and 838 N.W. of Calcutta. Fop. (1872) 62,417. The can¬ 
tonments lie W. of the town. Dunng the Mutiny of 1857, dis- 
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cipline and order were preserved for some time by the personal 
exertions of the Judge; and iinalljr, after the outbreak at Bareilly, 
the Euroj^ans safely escaped either to Meerut or Nyni Tw. 
The distrut of M,, which is bounded N, by the hills of Kumaon, 
has an area of 2272 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,122,437. I* ‘s 
irrirated by small canals; the crops are wWt, millets, rice, 
Indian com, sugar-cane, and cotton, Oil*seeds, sugar, and taw 
cotton are exported by rail, and piece-goods imported. 

Horaine'. See Glaciers. 

Moralities. See Mysteries, Miracle Plays and Moral¬ 
ities. 

Mor'als. See Ethics. 

Mora'no, the anc. Muranum, a town of S. Italy, province 
of Cosenza, on the W. side of Monte Pollino, 35 miles N. of 
Cosenza, near a ruined town and castle; has silk and cotton 
industries. Pop. (1874) 8910. 

Morat' (Ger. Morten), a Swiss town in Freiburg, on the Lake 
of M., which is 6 miles long and 3 wide, and is connected by the 
River Broye with the Lake of Neuchdtcl, 7 miles distant to 
the W. It is a wealthy tovrn, and its narrow arcaded streets 
are overshadowed by an old castle which, with a garrison of 
15.000 Berne.se, resisted for ten days the artillery of Charles of 
Burgundy, The famous battle of M., the bloodiest of the three 
contests, in which the Duke lost his ‘ Gut, Muth, and Blut,’ 
was fought 22d June 1476. The Bernese, with allies from the 
Rhine cities, numbered 34,000, or 6000 less than the enemy ; 
yet the Burgundians were defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, 
and of all their ammunition and baggage. A marble obelisk, 
65 feet high, was raised on the liattlefield in 1822. 

Moratin, Leandro Fernandez de, a Spanish poet and 
dramatist, the son of Nicolas Fernandez de M., also a dramatist 
(1737-1780), was bom at Madrid, March 10, 17^. His amusing 
comedy, Jil Viejo y la ntlla, was first acted in 1790. From 
1792 to 1794 he travelled throughout Europe for the purposes 
of dramatic study. After his return to Spain he produced 
Baron (1803), La Mogigata (1804), £l si de las Ninas (1806, 
one of his best plays), several other comedies, translations from 
Shakespeare and Moliirc, and Lection Poelica, satirical pieces. 
The fear of the Inquisition induced him to abandon writing for 
the stage, and he thereupon began his great historical work, 
Origenes del Teatro Esfailol. M. became chief of the Royal 
^braty under Joseph Bonaparte. On the return of Ferdinand 
in 1814, he fled to Paris, where he died, 21st June 1828. M. 
is called the ‘ Spanish Moliire,’ but the flattering phrase excites 
a smile. His Obras Completas were published at Madrid (6 vols. 
1830-31); a good edition by Revadeneyra in 1848. A French 
translation appeared in 1855. See Modem Poets and Poetry of 
Spain, by James Kennedy (Lond. 1852). 

MoraVa (Slav, ‘border river,’ Ger. March, the Roman 
Mams), the_ chief river of Moravia, to which country it gives 
namc._ It rises in the Schneeberg, on the S. frontier cf Silesia, 
flows in a southerly direction, receives the Thes, Oskava, Tay.!, 
&c., and joins the Danube 25 miles below Vienna after a course 
of 212 miles, of which only 50 are navigable. The boundary 
between Lower Austria and Hungary in its lower course, its 
valley has been the scene of battles, including Aspern, 
Wagram, and Esslin^.—Another M. (Marehus), nearly 200 miles 
long, rises in Bulgaria, flows N. through Servia, and joins the 
Danube 45 miles below Belgrad. 

Mora'via (Ger. MShren), a crown-land of Austria, is bounded 
N. by Silesia and Bohemia, W. by Bohemia, S. by Lower 
Austria, and E. by Galicia and Hungary. Area, 8583 sq. 
miles; pop. (1869), 2,017,274. M. lies in the angle formed by 
the separation of the Carpathians and the Sudetic range, and 
is enclosed on the W. by a lofty plateau. It descends from 
the N.E. in three mountainous terraces, respectively 2000, 
1500, and 1100 feet high, till it reaches the open plains in the 
S.W., watered by the Morava and its affluents. M. is singu¬ 
larly fertile and well cultivated, the rich valleys and plains 

« abundance of grun, beet-root (11,545,973 cwts. in 
ops, hemp, flax, fruit, and wine (3,273,147 gallons). Of 
the surface one-hMf is arable, one-fourth under forest, one-tenth 
in pasture, and one-twelfth occupied by gardens. There h a 
eontideiable mining industry in the mountain districts, and the 


of horses (in 1872, 118,469), cattle (537',30S), sheep (323,503), 
^ts (541,536), swine (161,419), bees (68,805 hives), geese and 
ducks (14,000,000), and hens {j,000,000), and there are manu¬ 
factures of beet-sugar, linens, cottons, woollens, tobacco, glass, 
and machinery. Ime inhabitants are Czechs and Poles, to the 
number of 1,500,000; the Germans amount to 519,400. In the 
S. there is a colony of some 1580 Croats. All the people are 
Roman Catholics, with the exception of 53,000 Protestants and 
42,000 Jews. Olmiitz was formerly the seat of a university, and 
Briinn has a technical institute. BrUnn is the capital, and other 
towns are Olmiitz, Iglau, Zwittau, and Prossnitz. M. has an 
important transit trade, which is carried on over excellent roads 
and extensive railways. 

History. —An independent Slavic kingdom in the 9th c. 
and named from the river Morava (Slav, ‘border river’), M. 
originally included the N. part of Hungary. It rose to its 
greatest power under Zwentibold, who, however, was defeated 
and deprived of part of his territory by the Magyars under Arpad 
in 894. The land was Christianised by Cyril, made tributary 
to Bohemia 1029, and raised into a markgrardora by Fried¬ 
rich I. in 1182. By succession it passed with Bohemia to 
Austria after the death of Ludwig II. at the battle of Mohaez, 
1526. It has been a separate crown-land since 1849. See the 
works of Wolny (6 vols. Briinn, 1835-40), Koristka (Vien. 1861), 
and Dudik (5 vols. Briinn, 1860-71). 

Mora'via&a, properly Moravian Brethren. The name 
of ‘ Brethien of the Law of Christ ‘ was assumed by certain fol¬ 
lowers of John IIuss (q. v.), belonging especially to the Tabor- 
ites (q. V.), who were found in Moravia and Bohemia in the 
15th c. in 1467 they formed themselves into a sect under the 
name of the ‘ United Brethren,' being known by the name of 
the Moravian and Bohemian ‘Brethren’ respectively. In the 
beginning of the i6lh c. they numbered 200,000, but in 1627 
they were driven from both countries and took refuge in 
Poland, Saxony, and Prussia. The modem sect of M. B. was 
founded by Count Zinzendorf, a Saxon nobleman, who had been 
educated chiefly among the Pietists of Halle, and had the de¬ 
sire to realise the idea of his godfather Sliener and found a 
church within the Church. With this object he founded a colony 
on his e.slatc of Berthelsdorf in Upper Lusatia, June 1722, and 
appointed a zealous young Pietist, J. A. Rothe, as pastor of the 
parish. The nucleus of the settlement was Christian David, one 
of the old Hussite Moravians, and two brothers, Augustin and 
Jakob Ncisser, with their families, who built the first houses of 
a village which received the name of Herrnhut (‘ Watch of the 
Lord ’), and increas- ,1 so fast that in ten years after it contained 
600 inhabitants. At first the settlement was simply a community 
of Lutheran Pietists, but about 1727 disputes arose among them 
as to F.lection and the Lord’s Supper, wliile some of them began 
to forsake the parish church and hold separate services in a hall 
in the village. A reconciliation having taken place, the name of 
the old M. B.—' United Brethren ’—was adopted, as well as • 
their pl.in of forming an organised ministry, namely of choosing 
‘elders’ by lot. A few years after {1734) David Nitschmann 
was chosen by lot and consecrated a bishop by D. E. Jablonsky, 
Chaplain to the King of Prussia, and Senior Bishop of the dis¬ 
persed Brethren. 

In 1736 Zinzendorf was banished from Saxony for ‘ teaching 
false doctrine and disseminating dangerous principles,' and he 
spent the rest of his life in establishing throughout Europe 
settlements similar to the original one, and organising the mission 
work of his sect. At the end of 1873, the whole number of M. 
in Germany was 69,139; in Great Britain 554^; in the test of 
Europe, 7771; in N. America, 11,375 : and their total number, 
including all missions, was 95,924. Their chief settlements in 
England are Fulneck near Leeds, Fairfield near Mapche.ster, and 
Ockbrook near Derby. Their theological position is that of the 
EvangelicM Lutherans, or very nearly that of the Evangelicals in 
the Church of England. See Hagcnbach’s German Paiionalism 
(Clark, Edinb. 1865), and the Moravian Manual, published at 
Bethlehem, U.S. 

Mor'ay (Celtic, ‘the land on the sea-coast’), the former 
name of a county in the N. of Scotland, now called Elginshire 
(q. V.) from its capital. 
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Moray an inlet of the North Sea, in the N.K of 
Scotland, extending for about 6o miles between the connties 
Ross and Cromarty, on the N. W., and Inverness and Elgin on 
the S.E. Its cxtKme width from Tarbetness to Butghead is 
15 miles, and its depth 20 fathoms. It is continued S. by 
Inverness Firth, and W. from Inverness by Loch Beauly, 
which receives the River Beauly. Its N. shore is indented by 
the narrow Cromarty Firth, ao miles long. Inverness Firth is 
the N. terminus of the Caledonian CanoL The name M. F. is 
sometimes applied to the greater inlet stretching from Wick to 
Fraserburgh, and including M. F. proper and Dornoch Firth. 
M. F. has good herring and haddock fisheries. 

_ Morl>id Appe'tite may consist of an excessive and irresis¬ 
tible desire for food which is natural and healthy, for unusual 
articles of diet, or for such articles as are positively injurious or 
revolting. Excessive appetite is occasionally characteristic of 
certain forms of disease, and it may be developed after recovery 
from acute and exhausting diseases. Chloretic and hysterical 
women harm frequently an inordinate desire for such articles as 
chalk and lime, and abnormal appetite is common to women in 
tbe^ earlier stages of pregnancy. Unnatural appetite, or the 
desire to devour articles which are not food, and which are 
Utterly revolting, is sometimes to be met with in pregnancy, and 
is common among the insane. 

Mor^ihan (Celt, ‘little sea’), a maritime department of 
France, is bounded N. by Cdtes-du-Nord, E. by llle-et-Vilaine, 
S.E. by Loire-Inferieure, S.W. by the Bay of Biscay, and W, 
by Finistirre. Area, 2623 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 490,352. The 
coast-line, broken by five bays and by the piomontory of 
Quiberon, is fringed by numerous Islands, of which Belleisle 
(q. _v.) is the largest. Ileath-clad offshoots of the Montagnes- 
Noires, rising in the N. to 590 feet, and sloping gradually south¬ 
wards into vast fertile plains, give rise to the Oust, Blavet, and 
other streams. The climate is moist and temperate, and the 
soil, though badly cultivated, yields abundance of com, flax, 
hemp, and fruits, 905 sq. miles being under crops, and 1058 
heath and pasture, while 9,7cx),ooo gallons of cider are made 
annually. Cattle-rearing, pilchard fisheries, the manufacture of 
cloth and linen, and iron-mining, are the chief industries. Two 
branch lines of railway and one canal traverse the department, 
the principal towns of which are Vannes and L’Orient 

Mor'dants. See Dyeing. 

Mor'datmt, Oharles, Earl of Peterborough, son of Lonl 
Mordauut, was born in 1658, served in the navy under Admirals 
Torrington and Narborough, and forsook it for the army, in 
which, at the siege of Tangiers, he gained some credit. After 
the Revolution of 1688, in which he was an ardent supporter of 
the Prince of Orange, M. gained a place in the Treasury, and 
was made Earl of Monmouth. In 1697 he succeeded to the 
earldom of Peterborough. It was not tUl 1705 that he found his 
true sphere of action, when he was nominated Commander-in- 
Chief of the English and Dutch soldien sent to assist the Arch- 
, Duke Karl of Austria, who wa- struggling for the Spanish 
crown. He occupied Valencia without striking a blow, and 
would_ have marched to Madrid had he been allowed. After 
besieging Barcelona for three weeks, he captured the fortress of 
Monjuich, and, with a small band of men, forced the town 
to capitulate, lie set the Catalans against the Castilians, and 
chased Count I^s Torres into the mountains, returning in 
triumph to Valencia (Feliruary 1706). With 3000 men he 
harassed a Spanish army which had gone to the rescue of 
Barcelona, and compelled a French fleet whidi had appeared 
before the town to withdraw. Once more M. wished to make a 
rapid march on Madrid. Ilis counsels being for a second time 
rejected he retired to Genoa, but the good-fortune of the Austrians 
then forsook them. In January 1707 he again joined them as a 
simple volunteer, but was recalled to England, received a Par- 
liamenta^ recognition of his services (January lyti), performed 
diplomatic services in Italy, Austria, and Sicily, bMame governor 
of Minorca, and, under George I., was aimointed Commonder- 
in-Chief of the naval forces. He died at Lisbon, 35th October 
1735 * ^ was on intimate terms with Swift, Pope, and Berke- 
1 ^, and wrote some indifferent trifles in prose and verse. He 
was a rash, showy, courageous man, surprisingly fertile in in- 
geniow expedients that perplexed his slower-wTtted advenaries, 
and altogether one of the most unique and interesting charac¬ 


ters of his age. See Lord Mahon’s Wiar »/Sitceessio» in S^n f 
Macauln’s History of England, and Eliot Warburton’s Memoir 
of C. M., Earl of Eeta^ougk and Monmouth, with Selections 
fivm his Correspondence (Lend. 3 vols. 1853). 

More, Hanna h , an English authoress, was bom at Staple- 
ton, 2d February 1745, and kept a school at Bristol for some 
time. Her first work was a pastoral drama entitled The Search 
after Happiness (i 773 )- Her literary life was long and successful. 
She died at Clifton, 7th September 1833. Of her many 
works these are the best :—Sacred Dramas (1782)^ An Esti¬ 
mate of the Religion of the Fashionable World (1791), Strictures 
on the Modem System ef Female Education (1799), Ceelebs in 
Search of a Wife (1809), Practical Piety (1811). H, M. was an 
excellent, pious, and sensible lady; but she always wrote 
books with a moral, and occasionally the moral is the best of 
them. Her poetry is still less read now than her prose. A com¬ 
plete edition of her works inn vols. appeared in 1853. See 
Roberts' Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. H. M. 
(Lond. 4 vols. 1834). Her Letters to Zachary Macaulay were 
published in i860. 

More, Henry, bom at Grantham, Lincolnshire, October 12, 
1614, was educated at Eton, afterwards studying at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship. Early 
abandoning the Csdvinism in which he had been reared, he gave 
himself up to mysticism, studying in particular the writings of 
the Neoplatonists. In 1642 he published Psychodia Platonka, 
or a Platonical Song of the Soul, containing much subtle thought 
clothed in poetry never better than Bunyan’s. He likewise pub¬ 
lished The Threefold Cabbala, an explanation of the first chapters 
of Genesis, The Mystery of Godlihess, The Mystery of Iniquity, A 
Discourse on the Immortality of the Soul, Medela Mundi, or Cure 
of the World, and other books of less importance. He was the 
last of those in England who embraced the Renaissance Platonism 
of Italy. ^ His philosophy attempted to make matter contingent, 
metaphysics bemg with him the science of incorporeal existence. 

I His ethics, like those of all Platonists, were high toned; prac¬ 
tically, he was benevolent to a fault, and although displaying an 
amusing amount of naive egotism, his writings imbue the reader 
with .sincere admiration and reject for their author. He trans¬ 
lated his works into Latin in 1679. Refusing tempting offers of 
church and university preferment, he lived the life of a recluse, 
and died ist September 1687. See his Life, by Ward, (Lond. 4th 
ed. 1712), and Vaughan's Hours with tlu Mystics (Lond. 1856). 

More, Sir Thomas, only son of Sir John M., a judge of 
King’s Bench, was born in Milk Street, London, 1478. He was 
scut to St Anthony's School, in Threadneedle Street, and thence 
passed osa page into the household of Cardinal Mortom a generous 
patron, who discovered his rare gifts, predicted his future fame, 
and sent him to Oxford in 1497. He entered Canterbury, now 
included in Christ’s College, learned Greek of Grocyn and Lin- 
acre, made lifelong friends of Erasmus, Latimer, and others, and 
proceeded to London with the reputation of great scholarship and 
refinement ^ At Lincoln’s Inn he studied law; and during this 
period^ of his youth he seems to have become somewhat fan¬ 
atical in his religous observances, wearing hair shirts, scourging 
himself on Fridays, and subjecting himself to other penances of 
the utmost severity. He recovers, however, at sight of a Miss 
Colt, in Essex, whom he married, soon after entering Parliament 
and being called to the bar. M. was rapidly attaining distinc¬ 
tion as a lawyer and a politician when his effective opposition to 
the mamage-grant of the Princess Margaret lost him the favour 
of Henry VII., and almost brought about his expulsion from the 
country. But the son's smile succeeded the father's frown; 
Henry VIII. pressed him with favours. In 1514-15 he was 
employed in two embassies to the Netherlands; in 1516 he 
became a Privy Councillor; in 1521 Knight and Treasurer of 
Exchequer; in 1523 Speaker eff the House of Commons; in 1526 
Chancelior of the duchy of Lancaster; and in 1529 successor to 
the disgraced Wolsey as Lord Chancellor. By this time he had 
written the History of the LHe andDeeUh ef King Edward V., 
and of the Usurpation of Richard III., probably founds on 
Morton's data (1509, printed in I 557 )i xnd Utopia, published in 
Latin, first at Louvain (1516}, next at Basel (1518), and in the 
English translation of Robinson in 1551. In this Ut^ia (the 
name is Greek for 'nowhere;’ in his letters he someth^ Lad- 
nises it, as Husqttasna), M. discourses at an ideal state with ideal 
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laws. The book is a loosely.bnilt romance, after the pattern of 
Plato’s RepubKe, wherein mudt is plainly mtastic ana chimeri* 
cal, and much plausible and sensible: under all its extravagances 
there runs a current of earnestly suggestive, philosophic, catholic 
thought, strangely contrasting with the poUtics of the day, and 
even udth M.’s own conduct m one particular. Tlie last chapter, 
‘on the religion of the Utopians,* is the first word in behalf of 
the great doctrine of Toleration to be found in the English or 
any other tongue; but his bitter hostility to the Reformers— 
Tyndale especially—productive of The Dialogue (1529), The 
Suppluation. oj Souls (1529), &c., is not in keeping with the 
wise and gentle liberality of his immortal book, and is the 
only shadow on his lofty character. It may be noticed by 
way of extenuation, that the Utopia was published before the 
Reformation had begun, and when good men still thought of 
tmrifying the Church without the violent remedy of secession. 
To uie policy of Dither and his coadjutors seemed revolu¬ 
tionary and anarchic. Even in the passage where the religion 
of the Utopians is discussed, he uses language which shows his 
aversion to violent and unbridled speech; and there was much 
in the demeanour and speech of the early Protestants to lead M. 
to suppose that he was suppressing treason rather than strang¬ 
ling liberty. It is marvellous to note how many things M. says 
are practised only in Utopia, which have since been extended 
to Great Britain and other civilised countries. Admirers of 
the Ballot Act, e.g^ may find it in Bk. ii. chap. 3. Altogether 
one is struck with the prescient or prophetic character of 
M.’s politics. In 1532 the reason of M.’s appointment os 
chancellor became apparent. Henry desired him to give his 
approval of Catherines divorce. M. delayed answer, but fore¬ 
seeing only trouble in his office, resigned the seals, returning to 
the securer joys of home and family with the childlike simplicity 
and unaffected lowliness which made his nature so lovable. HLs 
first wife had died, and for the benefit of his three daughters 
and his son he had married a shrewish widow— nec bella nec 
puella, he writes himself. Nevertheless Erasmus and others 
speak with admiration of the happiness, virtue, and piety which 
the example of the master caused to reign in the household. In 
1534 an Act was passed securing the crown to the issue of Anne 
Boleyn. M.’s assent to this was asked ; he refused it, and was 
lodged in the Tower, where he lay for a year. He was tried in 
1535, and on the 6th of July was beheaded, his wonted jest being 
ready even for the executioner, ‘ You will never get credit by 
beheading me, my neck is so sliort.' Amid an age of notables 
M. stands forth as the man of staunchest principle, purest morals, 
sinccrest piety—a perfect English statesman and scholar. His 
last male descendant was a Thomas M., who died in 1795, while 
his family finally became extinct in 1815 by the death of Lady 
Ellenborough. M.’s collected works, I^tin and English, were 
published at Louvain in i 55 fi- 57 . The best translation of 
Utopia is Bishop Burnet’s; there is an exact reprint of Robinson’s 
by Arber. See The Life of Sir Thomas M,, by his son-in-law, 
William Roper, first printed in 1716, and that by Sir J. 
Mackintosh (Lond. 1830). 

ICore'a, the modem name of the ancient Peloponnesus (q. v.), 
the physical features of which have been already described under 
Greece. Area 8288 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 645,389. The 
etymology of the name M. has been much disputed, those who, 
like Falanerayer, hold the Slavonic origin of the Modem Greeks 
deriving it from the Slav, more, ' seaSalverte referring it to a 
transposition of the letters of Roma ; and the popular notion 
explaining it by the resemblance of the outline of the peninsula 
to the leaf of the mulberry (Gr. moron), 

Moreau', Jean Viotor, a famous French general, was born 
at Morlaix, in Brittany, nth August 1763, educated for the 
law at Rennes, forsook his studies to join we army; returned 
to jurisprodence once more, but on loth September 1791, 
owing to his democratic leanings, was appointed chief of the 
1st mttalion of Ille-et-Vilaine, with which he joined the 
army of the N. under Dumouriez, By the 25th Germinal 
1794, M. had been appointed general of division, through 
the influence of Pichegm, who rave him a corps with which 
he operated successfully in Fknders. It was during his 
triumphs in this campaign that his father was brought to 
the scaffold at Paris, owing to a suspicion of bis plotting with 
the detested hagrls. In 1795 M. succeeded Pkhegra as the 
head of the army of tiie N,, and in 1796 superseded him in the 


command of the army on the Rhine and Moselle. During the 
same year he defeated the Austrians under General Wurmser, 
checked the Archduke Karl, and being menaced by a force 
vasUy more numerous than his own, retired fighting towards the 
Rhine, and effected one of the most masterly retreats on record. 
After a temporary retirement, produced by a misunderstanding 
with the Directory, and having achieved some fine Victoria in 
Italy, M. once more commanded the army of the Rhine (1800), 
routed the Austrians over and over again, gained the battle of 
Hochstadt, and signed the armistice of Presdorff. On tiie 3d 
of December 1800, he won the victory of Hohenlinden over the 
Archduke Johann, and was marching towards Vienna when the 
armistice of Steyer stayed him. His military gloiy became at 
this point too great for the forbearance of Napoleon, who had 
little difficulty, by means of spies, in finding him guilty of trea¬ 
sonable roeeches. And it is certain that M., off the field, was 
easily influenced from the outside to criticise severely the govern¬ 
ment of the First Consul. Not only so, but it has been proved 
that he participated to a certain extent in the royalist plots of 
Cadoudal and richegru. The result was that he was arrested, 
and condemned to imprisonment (10th June 1804), which was 
commuted to a period of exile. For years he lived in America, 
returned to join the allies in 1813, and was shot with a cannon¬ 
ball (August 27th) at Raecknitz, his death-bed being surrounded 
by the emperors of Austria and Russia, and the king of Prussia. 
He died, 2d September, at Laun in Bohemia, and though he 
conscientiously arrayed himself against Napoleon, his country 
remembers him with pride as the second greatest of the revolu- 
tionaty generals. See Thiers’ Histoire de la Rholution and 
Distotre du Consulat et de 1 'Empire ; and Bcauclmmps’ Vie poli¬ 
tique, militaire, et privle du Chihal M. (Par. 1814). 

Morecambe Bay (Celtic, ' the bend of the sea ’), on the 
N.W. coast of England, separates thermain part of Lancashire 
from the outlying portion of Furness. It receives the Kent, 
Keer, and Lune, and is very shallow, a vast expanse of sand 
being exposed at low tide. It is 12 miles broad from Piel to 
Fleetwood, and extends inland for 15 miles. 

Moredxi.', a stout, worsted cloth watered like Moire (q. v.), 
whence its name. It is mucli inscd for cuitains. 

Morel' is the popular name of Morchella, a genus of Fungi 
belonging to the family Ascomyutes, division Discomycetes, of 
De Barry’s arrangement, and to the order Elvellacei of English 
authors. The common M. {M. esculenta) is a well-known 
edible fungus sold in the shops. It may be cooked in a variety 
of ways when fresh, forming a very palatable dish, or may be 
dried and kept in re..erve for flavouring purposes. In growth it 
attains a height of 3 or 4 inches, half consisting of a smooth 
white cylindrical hollow stem, surmounted by a pileus or cap of 
variable conical to cylindrical shape, attached by its base to the 
stem, and having its surface covert with deep pits. In parts of 
Europe and Asia it is plentiful, forming a profitable article 
of collection for the German peasantry; in Britain it is rather • 
uncommon. The place of growth is usually woods, showing a 
marked preference for ground where fires have been made, as in 
charcoal burning. The half-free M. (A/, semilibera) is also an 
esculent species, found under hedges in different parts of Britain. 
In it the conical pileus is not fully attached to the stem as in the 
common M. 

More'lia, capital of the State of Michoacan, Mexico, delight¬ 
fully situated among the mountains, 6350 feet above the sea, and 
130 miles N.W. of Mexico, was founded by the Spaniards in 
1541, and called Valladolid till 1828, when it wa# renamed from 
the revolutionary chief Morelos, who as well as Iturbide was 
born here. It is the seat of an archbishop (since 1863), and has 
a beautiful cathedral (built 1745), a college, a splendid arched 
aqueduct for the supply of water, and a large cotton factory (since 
1868), with 2500 spindles and 78 looms. Pop. 30,000, 

Moreton Bay, an indentation on the coast of Queensland, 
65 miles long and 20 broad. It is shut in by Moreton and 
Stradbroke Islands, and affords safe anchorage to vessels of any 
size and number. Five rivers—the Arrowsmith, Logan, Bris¬ 
bane, Pine, and Caboolture—^fall into M. £., and are navigable 
by vessels of moderate M. B. is the gate of a vast dis¬ 
trict of great fertility. 
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Horeton Bay Obeatnut, in Botany, the tree Caslano^er- 
mum AustraU, belonging to the natural order Zeernmnosa. It 
la a native of Queensland, and is a handsome tree of rapid ^wth, 
attaining on average height of 8$ feet, and producing o»utiful red 
and Dowera The pods contain edible se^s resembling 

the chestnut, whence its popular name. The wood is of smaU 
value. 

JCoreton Bay Fine, in Botany, the tree Araucaria Cun- 
ninghamu (natuiu order Coniferet), It is indigenous to Queens¬ 
land, where it is very abundant, and is much valued on account 
of its beautiful and serviceable timber. It attains a height of 
from 150 tp 200 feet, and grows in the form of a pyramid. A 
clear white resin exudes from the trunk and hangs down in crys¬ 
tals resembling icicles, the masses thus formed being sometimes 
3 feet long, and from 6 to 12 inches broad. 

Kor'gan, X<ady {file Sidney Owenson), the daughter of an 
actor, was bom at Dublin about 1786, published a volume of 
poems when fourteen, and put forth three novels, St. Clair 
(1804), The Nmkt of St. Dominick (1805), The Wild Irish Girl 
(1806). She married Sir Thomas Charles Morgan in 1812. 
Besides a small host of dashing, humorous, interesting, withal 
silly novels, she wrote France <1817-18), Italy (1821), Life and 
linm of Sahator Rosa (1823), Woman and Her Master 
&C. lAdy M. died in London, 13th April 1859. Her works 
were collected in 1855. See her Autobiography, Diary, and Cor¬ 
respondence ( j 862 ; 2d ed. 1863); and W. J. Fitzpatrick’s Lady 
M., &c. (i860). 

Korgasat'io Uarr'iages {Matrimonium'ad morganaticum, 
or <sd legem salicam, German, Morganatische £he). Members of 
the royal families of Germany can only intermarry with those 
of * EMnbiirtigkeit,’ or equal birth-rank. A prince may, how¬ 
ever, contract a left-handed or morganatic marriage with a woman 
of inferior status, which does not raise her to his own rank, 
while it gives legitimacy, though not right of succession, to his 
children. Such marriages are common enough not only among 
the princely but the noble houses of Germany. One of the most I 
celebrated was that of King Friedrich Wilhelm III. of Prussia 
with the Countess Augusta von Harrach, whom he created 
Princess of Liegnitz. Princes of the blood royal of Great 
Britain, if under twenty-live rears of age, must obtain the 
approval of the sovereign to their marriage^ or if over twenty- 
five^ the consent of Parliament, otherwise the connection is of a 
morganatic nature, lire term seems to be derived from the old 
Gothic word morg/an, ’ limited,’ not as some imagine from 
moraugaie ,' morning-gift * or ‘ dowry,’ the only privilege obtained 
by the wife. 

XCorgar'ten, a mountain pass in the Swiss canton of Zug, 
between the M. Mills and Lake Egerie. Eight years after the 
expulsion of the Austrian governors, Leopold returned at the 
head of a splendid army to subdue the forest cantons, and was 
here defeated (15th November : ,15) by the Swiss, who had 
' hardly one-twelfth of his numbers. 

Vor'ffhen, Bafbelo Sanzio, was bom .at Florence, June 
19, 175& He came out as an artist in the Roman school of 
Volpato, and in 1793 was engaged by the Grand Duke of 
Toscany to teach engraving at Florence. Among his earliest 
prints were the ‘Madonna della Seggiola,’ and Rafiaele’s 
* Transfiguration,* a copy of which now fetches more than £ao. 
Perhaps his most famous work was the engraving of Da Vinci’s 
'Last Supper,’ an undertaking in which he succeeded especially 
because in that picture the rendering of aerial effect—in which 
he always failed—was not severely taxed. He died April 8, 
18^. In all he engraved 73 portraits, 47 religious and 44 his¬ 
torical and mytholo^cal pieces, 24 views and landscapes, and 
13 vignettes, Sa. His pupil Palmerini published a caluogue of 
his works with a biographical memoir iii 1S24. 

Konroe, Zia, a public building in Paris, on the QtuU de 
Itasxhf Neuf, wWe the liodies of persons found dead are ex¬ 
posed for identification. The bodies lie thus for three days, and 
the number placed in the M. is about 300 annually. The word 
M, originally meant merely the outer court or vestibule of a 
prison. The name is now commonly applied to dead-houses in 
oAercltin. 
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ICo'zion fFr.} from ItaL morktu. Span, merro, ‘round’), a 
headpiece of iron or steel, of Spanish origin, and commonly 
worn by German, French, and Ita¬ 
lian foot-soldiers in the i6th c. It 
was surmounted by a high crest, 
and the rim, being turned up and 
pointed at the front and back, had 
a crescent form at the side, as shown 
in the cut. 

Hor'uioii, B^bert, a Scotch 
botanist, was bom in Aberdeen in 
1620, and studied at the university 
of his native town. During the Moiloa. 

civil war he fought in the Royal 

army, and was wounded at the Bridge of Dee. He allerwards 
went to France, and took the degree of M.D. at Angers, and 
was appointed botanist to the Due d’Orleans at Blois. He be¬ 
came botanist to Charles II. in 1660, with the charge of the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford. He died in London, November 10, 
1683. He taught a new classification of plants in his chief work, 
Plantarurn Ilistoria Universalis Oxoniensis (2 vols. pubUshed 
1676-99). 

Horiso'niaiu. See Evangeucal Union. 

Uorlamd, George, an English painter, bom in London 
26111 June 1763, sold his drawings at the age of six, and at six- 
teen was a finished artist and a sad blackguard—thanks to the 
education of a greedy father. He painted with great freedom 
and inimitable humour. His subjects were usually animals, 
occasionally rural landscapes and interiors. The two he espe¬ 
cially affected were a litter of pigs and a pothouse parlour. 
He med a palsied drunkard in a sponging-house in Eyre Street, 
29th October 1804. 

Uor'itz, Duke, and afterwards Blector of Saxony, eldest 
son of Duke Heinrich the Pious of Saxony, born 21st March 
1521 at Freiberg, joined the Protestant party in 1539, married 
(1541) Agnes, daughter of Philipp, Landgraf of Hessen, and the 
same year succeeded his father in the government of the ducal 
part of Saxony. He at first supported the Schmalkaldic League 
against Duke Heinrich of Brunswick, but when it came (1546} 
to an open rupture with the Emperor he sided with the latter, 
who in a secret treaty promised him the lands and title of his 
ccusin, the Elector Johann Friedrich. These he obtained after 
the overthrow and capture of the Elector at Muhlberg in 1547. 
But as Karl V. persisted in keeping his father-in-law a prisoner, 
and appeared to be striving to make the imperial power a poli¬ 
tical and ecclesiastical absolutism in Germany, M. besieged 
Magdeburg as a pretext to collect an army, and forming a secret 
league (1551) with Henri II. of France, suddenly fell upon Karl, 
and extorted from him the Peace of Passau (31st July 1552). 
The next year M. attacked the Markgraf Albrecht of Brancfen- 
burg, who would not recomise the Passau treafy, and ^ned a 
decisive victory at Sievershausen (9th July 1553), but died two 
days after of a wound. M. was an able ruler, but of an ambition 
that left little choice to his conscience of the means to increase 
his power. He was a reformer in home affairs, employing the 
confiscated estates of monasteries to found the three ' Fursten- 
schulen,’ and to better endow the Universi^ of l^psic. He 
left only a daughter, Anna, who (1561) married Prince William 
I. of Orange. See Langenn, M, Herzog und KurfUrst von 
Sachsen (2 vols. Leips. I^l). 

Moritz, Graf won Saobson, better known as Marshal 
Saxe, born at Goslar, 28th Octobn 1696, was the illegitinhte 
son of King August 11 ., Elector of Saxony, and Marie Aurora, 
Griifin von Konigsmark. He began his career O709) in Flanders 
under Eugene and Marlborough, entered the Fren^ service in 
1720, and in 1726 was made Duke of Courland. In the war 
of the Polish Succession, M. decided the victory in the battle 
of Ettlingen (1734), took Philippsbuig, Frag, am Eger (1741), 
and seized the lines at Lauterburg. Being appointed Mardcbm 
of France in 1744, he conductM the cam{nign in Flanden, 
gained the victory of FontenOT (tith Mw 1745), was again vic¬ 
torious at Raucoux, and took Beigen-op-Zoom (1747), and Maas¬ 
tricht (1748). Aftn rile Peace of Aachen (17^) heTlived at his 
castle <a Chambord till his death, 30th November 175a In 
1776 Louis XV. erected over his grave, in the Protestant ehoich 
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«rf St ThorBM at StrassbuTjg, a magnificent monument by Pigalle. 
From an illegitimate son of M. was descended the Marquise 
Dudevant ('Geoige Sand’). His Reveries Militaires (best ed. 
* 757 ) contain many oripnal views on the art of war. See M.’s 
LeUres et Mimnres (I 794 )> and the biographies by TaiUandier 
(1865), Weltzien (1867}, and Weber (2d ei 1870}. 

Moritz, Prince of Orange, and Gbraf von Massau, son 
of Prince William I. of Orange, was bom 14th November 1567 
at Dillenburg, and, after his father's murder in 1584, was chosen 
Commander-in-Chief and Stadtholder of the Provinces of the 
Netherlands, lie resembled his father in prudence, persistency, 
and military skill, wrested from the Spaniards forty towns and 
gained three victories before the truce of 1609 stopped hostilities. 
M. strove to make himself an absolute ruler by taking advantage 
of the disputes I>etween the Arminians and the Gomarists, the 
latter of whom he zealously supported; but was at length 
forced to abandon his ambitious plans. He died at the Hague, 
unmarried, 23d April 1625. 

Morlaix (Celt. ‘ the place on the sea-shore ’), or Mont- 
roules (Med. Lat. Mens Relaxus), a river-port of France, in 
the department of F'inistfere, stands at the confluence of the 
Jarlot and Kefilent, 5J miles from the sea, and 35 miles E.N.E. 
of Brest by rail. The two hills on which the town is built are 
linked by a splendid railway viaduct 210 feet high ; and the 
chief buildings are the churches of St. Mathieu, St. Melainc, and 
St. Martin-des-Champs. The Chilteau du Taureau, command¬ 
ing the harbour, which intersects the town, is bordered by fine 
quays and promenades. M. is mainly frequented by coa.sters, and 
has manufachtres of cloth, oil, and tobacco, and a trade in lead, 
linen, corn, &c. Pop. (1872) 11,536. 

Morley, Henry, born in London, 1822, educated at Nen- 
wied and King’s College, London, and praclLsed as surgeon at 
Madeley in Shropshire (1844-48); was a schoolmaster for two 
years at Liscard, Liverpool, and in 1851 settled in London as a 
journalist, writing for Household IVords and the Examiner. 
Of the latter he became editor. In 1865 he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of English Language and Literature at University College, 
and in 1870 was appointed Examiner in English Language, 
Literature, and History to the University of London, w M. has 
a richly cultivated mind, fine sympathies, a clear perception of 
literary beauty, and a vigorous critical faculty. Among his 
numerous writings may be noted How to Make Home Unhealthy 
(1850); A Defenee of Ignorance (1S51); Life of Palissy the 
Potter (1852); Life of Jerome Cardan (1854); Life of Cor¬ 
nelius Agriffi Memoirs of liartholomew Pair i 

new ed. 1874); Fairy 'Pales (1859-fo; new ed. 1877); Journal 
of a London Playgoer (1866); Tables of English Literature ; 

Clement Marotand other Essays (2 vols. 1871); his useful First 
Sketch of English Literature, in its 3d edition; the skeleton of 
a larger work in progress entitled, Enefish fVrifers, the first 
three parts of which have been already publishedl,’ embracing 
7 'Ae Celts and the Anglo-Saxons; From the Conguest to Chaucer ; 
and From Chaucer to Dunbar. His latest work is Illustrations 
of Engiish Religion Ifl&Tf). 

Morley, John, born at Blackburn, Lancashire, in 1838, was 
educated at Cheltenham, and entered Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of B.A, in 1859. He succeeded 
Lewes as editor of the Fortnightly Review in 1867. He has 
written Edmund Burke, a Historical Study (1867); Critical 
Miscellanies (1871); Voltaire (1871); Rousseau (1873); On Com- 
fromise (1874); Critical Miscellanies (2d series, 1877). For 
some time past M. has been making a strong impression on tliat 
section of society which thinks. He has a brilUant, lucid, and 
powerful intellect; he grasps the characteristics of an age or an 
individual with vivid insight, and describes them with a keen¬ 
ness, precision, and pungency that have the charm of rhetoric 
without its taint. Rationalistic, yet sympathetic, he resembles 
his departed master, John Stuart Mill, in the vigour of his logic, 
the catholicity of bis culture, and his almost poetic enthusiasm 
for the progress of the race. Mark Fattison {Academy, October 
* 3 > 1877) in fits course of the last few years M. has 

' risen out of the class of brilliant periodical essayists into the 
higher class of the very few who influence opinion.’ 

Mor'monz is the name given to a sect calling themselves 
* The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,’ which was 
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founded in 1830 by Joseph Smith, and whose head-quarters is at 
Utah, United States, Joseph Smith (bom 23d December ito 5 > 
Sharon, Vermont, U. S.), at fourteen began to have ‘visions’ 
of God the Father, and the Son, who told him that the religious 
sects then existing were all in error. In 1823 he had another 
vision, in which a glorious personage told him that the time 
had now come for the Gospel to be fully preached, and gave him 
directions where he should find, buried in the earth, some gold 
jilatesinscribed with the writingsof the ancient prophets, Hefound 
the plates in the place indicated, although they were not fiflly 
entrusted to his keeping till three years after (1827). According 
to his description they were of fine gold, 8 inches by 7, and 
bound together by three rings,'passing through the whole at one 
edge, into a volume 6 inches thick. Along with the plates, 
besides a breastplate and a sword, he found a pair of spectacles, 
with two three-cornered diamonds fixed in the glasses. This 
was the Urim and Thummim, by mc.ms of which the small 
characters inscribed on the plates could be interpreted. These, 
according to the authority of the book itself, were in the 
‘ Reformed Egyptian ’ language. Only eleven persons besides 
Smith were ever privileged to see the plates, which, with all the 
other articles, were returned to the angel, and never seen more, 
in 1827 Smith told his story to a fanner in Palmyra, New York, 
mamed Harris, who agreed to support him while translating his 
plates. The translation was dictated to Harri.s, and afterwards 
to a schoolmaster, Oliver Cowdery, by Smith, who sat behind a 
curtain, and was finished in 1829. while engaged in this work. 
Smith and Cowdery had a vi.sion. John theliajitist appeared to 
them, and in the name of Jesus Christ consecrated them priests of 
the order of Aaron, and commanded them to bajitize each other. 
When they had done tliis ‘ the Holy Ghost fell on them, and 
the spirit of prophecy was granted them.’ 

In 1830 the Church of Christ was started at La Fayette, New 
York, virith six members, who, when they liad ordained each 
other, received the gift of prophecy from the Holy Ghost, 
Several spectators were converted and baptized, and at the first 
Conference (June 1830) thirty members were present. Misrion- 
aries were now sent through the States, and gained many con¬ 
verts, of whom the most notable were Brigham Young, two 
brothers Pratt, and Kigdon. This success, however, excited 
hostility on the part of unbelievers. Judicial proceedings were 
taken against Smith for fraud and imposition, and when he was 
acquitted, he and his friends were threatened with violence. To 
avoid this they removed 1 n 1831 to Kirlland, Ohio, and not long 
after a party of about 1200 settled in Jackson County, Missouri, 
calling the place ‘Zion, the New Jerusalem, where Christ would 
shortly reign in person. ’ But trouble was again lirewing for the 
Saints in both settlci .ents, It began to lie rumoured that they 
practised communism in their goods and wives, Tlieir news¬ 
papers published abolitionist views, and declared that all unbe¬ 
lievers would soon be rooted out of the State. In this w.iy 
popular indignation was greatly excited against them. In March 
1832 Smith and Rigdon had been tarred and feathered Iiy a mob. 
Those in Missouri were so harassed that they abandoned their 
homes in the middle of winter (1833-34) and removed to Liberty, ’ 
Clay County. It was at this time that the presidency of three 
(.Smith being first, and Rigdon second), and the high court of 
twelve apostles were established as the ruling authorities of the _ 
Church, and the formal title of ‘the Church of Jesus Christ of ‘ 
Latter-Day Saints’ was adopted (May 1834). From this time the 
M. remained unmolested for nearly four years. In the aulumn 
of 1837, however, tlie business which Smith carried on in Kirt- 
land failed, and the bank which formed part of it stopped pay¬ 
ment. Smith and Rjgdon were indicted for swindling, and to 
avoid being arrc.sted fled to Missouri, Here, ow^ng to mtcrnal 
dissensions, Harris, Cowdery, Rigdon, and some others of the 
first M. were expelled from the Church, although Rigdon was 
soon readmitted. And now prosecution from without began 
anew. But hy this time the M. were strong enough to retaliate, 
and regular warfare ensued. The State militia was called out 
to keep the peace, and the M. were driven, with much suffering 
and some loss of life, acro.ss the Mi.'isissippi into Illinois (1838), 
whither they were followed by the President and other leading 
men who liad been arrested and sentenced to be shot, and then 
allowed to escape. Here a new settlement was formed called 
Nauvoo [Heb. (sic) ‘beautiful’], at which they soon numbered 
15,000. In 1840 a charter of incorporation was obtained. The 
corporation assumed an independent jurisdiction, and a militia 
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consisting of all able-l>o(lied men was organised. In 1844 Smith, 
who was now absolute ruler, both in temporal and spiritual 
matters, over 20,000 jiersons, otTcrcd himself as a candidate for 
the presidency of the United States ; but this only roused more 
hosidity i.g.iinst him. For .some lime, too, he had been cau¬ 
tiously te.-xching jiolygamy under the guise of a theory regarding 
‘spiriiual wives indeed he had had a revelation on the subject 
in 184.1, nliliough it was not published till afterwards. liut now 
the iiiiliclievers staited a newspaper in Nauvoo itself, the first 
iiunibcr of which contained the allidavits of sixteen women that 
Smith or other prominent M. had attemi>tcd to seduce them. 
The M. destroyed the office of the paper, and resisted the war¬ 
rants procured against them therefor ; and the whole neighbour¬ 
hood ro,e in .inns against them. To avoid a general massacre, 
.Smith and some others surrendered themselves to the governor 
of the State, who had promised them safety and a fair trial, and 
were l.idged in prison at Carthage. Ilut a rumour having got 
.abroad that the governor wished their escape, 200 men disguised 
as Indians broke into the prison (June 27, 1844), and shot .Smith 
and his brother dead, woumling the rest. 

On the death of Smith, Ifiighain Young was elected President 
by the twelve apostles. liut pei.secntioii by the unbelievers still 
continued, and an exploring I'liily, headed by the Piesidcnt, set 
out (Feb. 1846) to seek a new home in the lar West. In Sep¬ 
tember the city of Nanvoo was burned by an armed mob after 
s( vei.al days’ siege, anil the reniiiaut of the M. driven across the 
Mississipjii into Jow.a, where the exploring party had halted. 
They now left Iowa for the valley o( the (jreat Salt Lake, endur¬ 
ing incredible lia.dships on the march and during the succeeding 
winter (1S4S-49). The new city which quickly sprang up re¬ 
ceived the niiiiie of Desetet (Ref. Egyptian! ‘honey-bee’). In 
1850 the district was admitted into tlie United States as a teiri- 
tory, under the name of lliali, and llrigham Young was named 
the flr^t governor. Dineretiees soon arose with the olliecrs 
appointed by the I’lcsideiit of the States, and in 1854 and 1856 
they liad all to flee to Washington. In 1857 troops were sent to 
enforce obedience, with whom the hael sevcialskirmishes, lii 
iStiO the trooj.s were withdrawn, but in 1S62 a permanent camp 
was ioinied near the city to oveiawe the M. In 1871 some of 
the leading RI. were indicleil for big.aniy. In the fust case tried 
the dcfenilaiit was convicted ; but on an ajipeal the proceedings 
were quashed, which tiie M. ascribed to a special inteqiosition 
of Providence. Riigham Yount; has just died (1877), and the 
twelve apo.lles have had a revelation (Sept. 4II1) instructing 
them to jncside over the tjhuicli without a new President. 

The exact numbers of the RI. it is impossible to esliiiiate. 
The ]io]iulation of Utah in 1872, when the louith unsuccessful 
attempt was made to obtain ndiiiissiun as a State of the Union, 
was 105,000, although, of course, a certain propoition of these 
were (lentiles. lint there arc few eoiiiitries in the world where 
the RI. have not tried to gam converts. A large ))io]iortion of 
those they luive gamed, liowever, have come (roin lliitain and 
I)';.iinaiJc, becaii .e m every othei country the inissioiiaiies li.rve 
been ]iievcnled prc.aching, or > e.a expelled. ‘C)l late years,’ 
it has been asserted by a goorl authority, ‘the immigration into 
Utah from the European missions has varied from 1000 to 4000 
nniin.allv.’ 

The principal sacred books of the RI., besides the lliblc, aie 
three : l'’ir-.t, the /o'e.f- oj Afin men, translated by Smith fiom the 
gold plates, published in l8jo, and styled An Airtwii/ tvritldi 
/r thf hii/itl oJ Alurninn u/'On }'lates taken from the Plates of 
Kff'ht. 'P)anslat.il by Joseph Sv.ith. It contains what ptolesses 
to be aliisloiy of the Aineiicaii Continent, from its first colonisa¬ 
tion nftei the ilis]H'rsioii from Habel, down to the year A.D. 420, 
when Moroni, the last of the Nepliite prophets, buried his plates 
111 the hill of'Uunior.di. The account given of the book by un¬ 
believers is that it was written about 1809 by a preacher of an 
obscure sect named Spalding, wdio had Iven led by the discovery 
of some remains of an extinct race to w'rile a romance connecting 
the race both with the Israelite.s and the Ameiieaii Indians, and 
that Smiih obtained by some nicans a copy of Spalding's M.S., 
which had never been published, and made such alterations on 
it as suited him. Another sacred hook, which is the chief 
aiitiioriiy on doctrine, is The Hook of Doctrine attd Cenvnants of 
the Chur h ofjius Christ of Latter-Day Saints, selected fions the 
L’evelations of Cod, by Joseph Smith (published 1833). The third 
is 7'lu Pearl of Gieai Price (Liverp. 1851), which, is a selection 
from the revelations, translations, ana narrations of Joseph 


Smith. Mormon theology is a medley of doctrines and super¬ 
stitions borrowed from many sources, there being indeed points 
of rcsicmblance between it and almost every form of religion 
that ever prevailed in the world—Pantlieism, Utialism, Judaism, 
Clirislianity—both orthodox and lieretic.al—Mohammedanism, 
tVc. The chief items of the popular creed, as generally preached, 
are faith in Smith and his successors, repentance, baptism for 
the remission of sins, rcvcience for the Dihle and the other 
sacred (RIormon) books, the payment of titlies, absolute obe¬ 
dience to the president and the priesthood. The great pecu¬ 
liarity of the sect is the practice of polygamy, which, how¬ 
ever, is a recent innovation condemned by the Book of 
Mormon. It was in 1S43 ili.tl Smith had a revelation on the 
subject, Imt it was not till'iSsa that the Sacied Taw of Rlairiagc 
was ])ubli.shed or put in piactice. RI. are pojiularly known 
simply as men with a number of wives, and it is on the practice 
of polygamy that the existence of the sect will greatly depend. 
At any late it seems jirobable tlial they will soon have to choose 
between giving it up or leaving Utah. Tlieie is a party among 
the RI., iiieludiiig the near rckitives of Joseidi .Smith, who aie 
nnti-)iolyg.aniists, and wlio afliiiii tliat lliigliam Young, and not 
the founder himself, introduced tlie doeliiiie and practice of 
])olygamy. Hut they have not yet ventured to ‘ s]ilit the 
Church’ on the point. Resides the books alieady mentioned, 
•^cc a Compendinni of the Pailh and Doitnnos oj the Chunh of 
Jesus Christ, fic. (Liverp. 1857); Pdiidniroji Pevieoo, Ko. 20;; ; 

(j. A. Smith’s Rise, Progress, and 'J'ravch of the Church oJ Jesir 
Christ, &c.; II. Dixon’s A'en' Ametua (18C7). 

Momiyr'idtE, a family of Telco.^te:lll fishes related to the 
pikes (EsOiiJic). 'J’hc body is long, the tail sli'iidrr, .and the 
mouth small. The gill-opening is a mere slit. Its bc-t-kiiown 
niumber is the Mormyrtis oxyrchyn.hus, or sharp-nosed mormy. 
riis of the Nile. 

Mor'ny, Charles Aug'iiste Louis Joseph, Comic do, 
imilcrstood to have been the son of (Jiierii lloileiise by the 
Comte dc Flaliaiill, W'as born in I’aii.s, 23d (fclober iSll, edii- 
ciitcd at tlie College Ikuiibon, enti led llie aimy and seived with 
Some dislincti.in in Africa. In 1837 t.lueen lloitense left bun 
an annuity of 40,000 fiams, in 1838 lie foisook the army, devoted 
himself to the pioduclion of .sugar fioin beet-ioot, and ji’.ibiidu’d 
a well-informed tieatise, Cuest/on dos Sucres. RI. was reliiiiied 
to the As.senibly (1S42), and S|ioke with eapaeily on qiic tiuns 
of 11111051131. He was one of the chief actois in the coup d’itnt 
of 1S51, and, as Miiiistirof the Interior, lounti r-igiieil all the 
fir-t proelanialioiis and d'-crces. He was appoinlcd I’lesideiit 
of the Corpt Lljpislatif in 1S54, and in 1856-57 npusented 
France at Ht. 1 ’elcr.sburg, where he mariied a rich piiiicess 
(Trubetskoi). RI. was I'lie of the heaviest speculators in slocks 
andsluarcs. Hediedatraris, Rlareli 10, 1865. In liis///j/,’//('(/’/i» 
Crime (October 1877), Victor Hugo writes of Rf. as a deadly 
free-liver, ‘possessing all the fiivolily consistent with ass-assj. 
nation, without conscience, irre]’ioacliably elegant, infamous, 
and amiable; at most a pcilcct duke. Sucli was this male¬ 
factor.’ 

Morooc'o (Fr. Maroe, Anh. Mapkrib-cl-Aksa, ‘the extreme 
we-l’), a suUaiiate in the N.\V. corner of Africa, forming pait 
of the seaboard of the Medilcriane.aii and Atlantic, and extend¬ 
ing from the jirovuice of Oran, Algeria, in tlie N.E. to the river 
Sa’kicl-el-llaiiira in the S.W., a distance of 840 miles in a 
straight line, and inland from llic seaport of Mogadore, on the 
Atlantic, to the eastern limits of tlie idateau of Teilrimil, a dis¬ 
tance of 860 miles. Area estimated at 268,920 sq. miles; jiop. 
(accord ing to Rolilfs) at 6,ooO,ooo,but by ollicrs at only 2,750,000. 
M. is traversed in a direction ne.iily W.S.W. by the parallel 
ranges of the higher Atlas RIountains, xvliieli culminate some 30 
miles S.E. of M. city in Jebel Rliltzin. 11,500 feet high, and 
terminate in Cape Ghir, 60 miles S. of Mogadore, sending off 
to the S. several lower ranges. An irregular and widespread 
mountain range is continued from Algeria along the coast to the 
Strait of Gibr-altar, and this wild region, known as the Rif, is 
occupied by predatory tribes, who owe a mciely nominal alle¬ 
giance to tire sultan. In the Rif are the two Spanish ports of 
Ceuta and Melilla. The sultanate includes the three former 
kingdoms of Fez, RIaghrib, and Tafilct, the districts of Sus and 
Diaa in the extreme S., and an outlying desert portion, com¬ 
prising Gurara, Tuat, 'Tidlkelt, and the plateau of Tedmait. 
The oasis of Tuat is of great importance as a resting-place for 
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the caravans trading to Murznk and TimbnUtu. From the 
Atlas Mountains a wide, fertile jilain, intersected liy various low 
mountain ranges, stretches towards the Atlantic coast, and here 
are the chief centres of population. The rivers are invaluable for 
irrigation, but none of them are ntivigable. The great plain is 
watered by the Seim, Bu-Fcgreg, Ummer-Rebia, and 'I'enslft. 
Other rivers of M. are the Muhija, which flows fiom the Atlas 
Mountains tlirough tlic N.E. district of Angad to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the Uraa forming part of the S. bounilary, and the 
Saura and its afllucnts w.atering the country to the H.E. of the 
Atlas Moiinlains and the district of Tuat, and eventually losing 
itself in the Sahara. A gieat part of the interior of M. is en¬ 
tirely unknown to Europeans. The mountains nowhere reach 
the level of jierpetual snow, but the higlier peaks of the Atl.as 
are white as late as April, while the lower slopes are clad with 
luxuriant forests of oak, pine, cedar, mid other kinds of valuable 
timber-trees. In the great western plain the climate is remark¬ 
ably temjierate and equal, the temperature ranging from about 
40“ to 90“ F. The districts along the margin of the Sahara 
silflfer from droughts, and are swept liy scorching winds. Agri¬ 
culture is carried on in a very primitive way; the use of 
tiianurc, for instance, being almost iiiikiiown. Among the pro¬ 
ducts are wheat, maize, rice, sugar, cotton, tobacco, peas and 
be.ins, saffron, grapes, oranges, almonds, figs, and dales. The 
live slock consists mainly of large herds of cattle, horses of a 
siiiall Init sjiiritcd breed, and the goats who.se skins furnish the 
riinoiis M. leather. Lions and panthers infest the forests, and 
otiier wiki animals are the hy.'oiia, jackal, and wild boar, ami 
on the .skills of the Sahara, the ostiich and gazelle. Scrpeiit.s, 
scorpions,ifciid lizards are common, and the country is frciiuciitly 
vi-sited liy the .scourge of locusts. t)f the inhabitants it is esti- 
niatcd that some three-fourths are Mooi.s, who generally reside in 
towns, and are frcrjiienlly men of somewhat suiicrior education. 
The agiiculturisls are mostly llcrliers, and cattle-rearing is chiefly 
ill llie liands of noni.ad Arabs. 'I'he Jews are estimated at 
340,000, while the number of Christians is said not to exceed 
500. 'file Ijcrbers and the kindred race of the Shellouhs live 
in the valleys and niil.inds of the Atl.ss Mountains, the foimcr 
loa.irds the E. in the legion of Fez, the latter towards the 
Atlantic. Negroes arc held as slaves, and the lloliari, a black 
tiilie, h.ave luim.shcd the Hite of the Siillaii’s body-gii.ard for 
generations. Besides the tuibiilcnl inhabitants of the Ktf, theie 
are two lawless coast tribes—namely, the Zimonis, who live in 
the forest of Maimora, between Mchideych and Salee, and the 
Zvars, who occupy the S. and S.W. of K.abat. 'i'he Zyars carry 
pillage to ihc veiy gates of Rabat, and carav.ans from that place 
to 1 )av-el-l’,aida aie constantly driven to the shelter of the many 
Kashas or strongholds built by Government along the loiile. 
Over all M.green tea is eslecmeil a greater luxury than even coffee, 
and a prevalent habit is the smoking of Uicf, the pernicious Indian 
hemp. The nianuf.icture.^ include M. leather, carpets, shawls 
(haiks), flint-lock guns be.autilully inlaid with gold and silver, 
leathcr-dj’c.s, coloured tiles, and elegant w.ater-jars. Since the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce with Gre.at Britain in 1S56 
the foreign trade has increased considerably. In 1875 the tot,al 
exports .ainouiitcd in value to ;^i,561,312, and the imports to 
£1,011,588; the exports to Great Britain to £711,29'), and 
imports from Gre.at Biitain to £342.420. 'file chief ]iort is 
T.angier, and others arc Mogadore, Mazagan. Rabat, Larichc, 
D.ar-el-Baida, and Sadi. Tliere are two capitals, M. and Fez, 
the principal towns of tl e inteiior. M. is divided into twenty- 
eight provinces, each uniler a kaid, who is military commander 
as well as alxsolutc governor. The Sultan, a inirely desjiolic 
ruler, is head of the religion, which is a form of Mohammedanism 
differing from that of 'furkey and Persia by the adoption as a 
text-book or code of Sidi Beccari's commentary on the Koran. 
Extortion is universal, and there is not a printing press in the 
country. Part of the region conquered liy the Arabs in the yih 
c., M. was included in Barbary till the 15111 c. The kingdom of 
Fez was founded in 787, and that of M. not till 1058. 'rhe two 
states were united in the beginning of the 17th c., and the 
present dynasty was founded in 1648. The slavery of Cliristians 
was prohibited in 1814, and piracy was abolished in 1817. See 
Augustin's ifarokko (Pcsth, 1845), Renou’s Empire de Maroe 
(Par. 1846), Kohlfs Zanrf und Volk in A/iika (Brem. 1870), 
and Mein ersier Aufenthalt in Marokko (Brem. 1873), Leared’s 
M. and the Moors (l./md. 1876), and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake’s 
Literary Remains (Loud. 1877). 



Morocco (Aiab. MarraUsh), one of the capitals of the sul¬ 
tanate of M., lies in a [ilain near the N. base of the Atlas Moun¬ 
tains, at a lieight of 1500 feet above tlie sea, near the river Ten- 
sift, and 130 E. of its port of Mogadore. it is girt by a wall 
23 feel high, and 7^ miles in circuil, is supplied with water liy 
aqueducts of ancient construction, and contains some 20 mos(]ue4 
and several large bazaars, 'i'he palace of the sultan, outside the 
w-alls, is a magnificent building. Great part of the town is in 
ruins, but thcie is still considerable industry, es[iccially in the 
manufacture of red and yellow M. leather. I'op. 50,000, of 
whom 6000 are Jews M. uas luiinded in 1072, and became 
famous as a scat of learning in the 13th c. The Moor.s of Sjiain 
frcqueiilly sent their cliildicii here to be educated, and during the 1 
height of Us |iro-.|>crity the town is s.iid to have had 700,000 i 
iiili.rbit.ants. j 

Mo'ron, a town of Spain, province of Seville, 36 miles S.E. 
of the city of Seville, with which ii is connected with lail. It 
contains the remains of a strong Mooiish ca.lle, and is noted ' 
for its lime, which is used for many ornamental pui [loses. PoiJ. 
10,500. 

Mor'peth, a maiket-lown of Noitliumberland, England, on 
the \Vansbei.k, 17 mile, N.N.W. of Newcastle by the Gre.it 
Noithcnj Railway. It has a town-hall (1714) dc.signcd by Van- 
liuigli, a paii li church of the 14th c., a ficc giammar-school 
founded 111 1552,01111 Iransfeiicd to a new biiiliiing m 1859,3 
large gaol, erected at a co.t ol £So,ooo, and the Noitliumlier- 
laiid J’aiqier Lun.die A'lylum (1S58 59), which cost £,;9.<XX). 
.Some ll.innel is ni.ide, and tlicie aie ro|ie-yards, iron .arnl brass 
founderie.i, latiiicries, breweiies, biick and tile wuiks, A.C. In 
the vicinity aie stone quaiiie.. 'flie gicat laltle market for- 
lileily held here ha, been removed to Ne\vc.islle. Al. scuds one 
member to l’arli.amcnt. Puji. (1871)0! town, 4517; ot parlia- 
mcntaiy borough, 30,239. 

Mor'plteus (Gr. the ‘f.ashioner’ or ‘moulder’), in classic 
mythology w.ts the son of J/vpnos (‘ sleep ’) and the god of 
dreams, lie was so called, because he shaiies or forms the 
dreams of the sleeper. 

Mor'phia or Morphine' (CirlluiNi the chief active 
piinciple of ojiuiiii, wa. discu-cied liy bertiiiner 1S04. It, 
and the many other alkaloid-, [iresent in o|iium occur in com¬ 
bination with sul|>liuiic or meconic acid (1 Ijllrl IO7). 'I'o obtain 
M. seiiaratc, a strong infusion of oiniim i.'i mixed with calcium 
chloiide, when caKium mccoiiate, with much of the colouring 
matter, is jiuciiutaled, and the hydrochlorates, chielly .if iM. and 
Coiteine (q. v.) aic left in .solution, 'flu.se aic eij.stalliscil liy 
evaporalion, decolo-' cd with aiiinial chanoal, and icdis.olved ; 
and from this purii'ied solution M. is piecipitated by ammoni.i. 
it is further [nir.lied by crystalli.-iatioii fioiii alcohol, being de- 
Jiositcd as white rectangular jiiisms. 'I'he chief leatures of M. 
are Us hitler taste, alkaline leaction, and narcotic jioisonous 
proiierties. It is s|)arin;dy soluble in cold water, and xs usually 
identified by the dcc]j blue colour it gives with neutral feme 
salts, and the golden yellow compound it forms with nitiic ai iil. < 

Medicinal J’-eparations and I'loperties of M. —'I'he preiiara- 
tions of M. ])Ossc.s the aiiodttie and s.iiioiilic powers of o|min) ; [ 
lint they act mote agreeably, and aie le-s likely to [iroiliice 
liead.ache and iiause.-i, being less exciting and Miinulaliiig. 
Acetate of M. is given in doses of Irora J to ^ a gr.iin, and a solu¬ 
tion is used for hypodermic injection. It is also pie|)aied as a 
liqtioi, and is given in do.ses ol from 10 to 60 minims. The 
Uydrochloratr and its liquor are administered in the same dosc'i, 
and also in the form of Huppository and as lo/i-iiges, and of the 
latter one or two m.ty be taken occasion.ally toi cough. E.ach 
lozenge contains 3*^ goiin of IJydroehloratc of M .• 

Morphol'ogy, the dep.irtmcnt of biological science chargeil 
with the investigation of the Jorm and stnieliire of living beings. 

M., as now understood, includes (1) Anatomy, or the science 
investigating the structure of the adult being ; (2) Development, 
which traces the history of its evolulion fiom the egg, and its 
progress towards maturity; and (3) Taxonomy ox Classi/ieation, 
wdiicii deals with the arrangement and relationship of the beings 
whose structure has been asceitained. 'i'he science o!Eunctions 
or Physiology is the companion science of M. 

Morrellgfunge, a town and port in the district of Jessore, 
Bengal, British India, 96 miles E. of Calcutta, situated in the 
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Sunderbnnds on a creek of the Ilaringhata river, one of the 
larger mouths of the Ganges. It was founded in 1850 by Messrs 
Morrell, who took a lease from Government, and have reclaimed 
20,000 acres from the primeval jungle. M. was declared a 
port, and buoyed by Government in 1869. It can be visited safely 
by large ships. Rice is the great export. 

Uorr'is, Bev. Bichard, one of the be.st English scholars 
of the age, was liorn at Bermondsey, Southwark, September 8, 
1833, and educated at St. John's College, Battersea. In 1869 
he became lecturer on English literature in King's College School, 
and in 1871 was made curate of Christ’s Church, Camberwell. 
He was elected President of the Philological Society in 1874, 
and in the same year received the honorary degree of M.A. from 
the University of Oxford. No man has done more—perhaps 
none so much—to make English a liberal and learned study. 
The influence of his work is beginning to be felt in every great 
public school in England and Scotkind ; and when the inevitable 
day has arrived in which men will admit that their native tongue 
is not only the base, but the crown of linguistic study, to which 
other languages, whether superstitiously called ‘classical’ or 
stupidly n.amcd ' modem,' are merely ancillary, the great merit 
of M.’s labours will bo amply acknowledged. Besides editing 
Hampole’s J'rtcke of Conscience, harlv Jinglish Alliterative 
Poems, Sir Cawayne and the Green Knight, The Story of Genesis 
and Exodus, The Ayenbite of Imoyt, Old English ITomilies (2d 
series). Cursor A/undi, Ispecimens of Early English, Chanceds 
Poetical tVorhs, Selections from the Canterbury Tates, &c., he 
has written The Etymology of luval Names (1857), Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence (1872), Elementary Lessons in 
Historical Elnglish Grammar (1874), and Primer of En^ish 
Grammar (1875). 

Uorris, 'William, an English poet, bora in 1834, is the son 
of a wealthy merchant, and was educated at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, Marlborough College, and Exeter College, Ox¬ 
ford. He studied painting, but early devoted his attention to 
house decoration, a business he has been engaged in since. M. 
has written Defence oj Guinevere (1858), Life and Death of Jason 
(1867), The Earthly Paradise (4 vols. 1863-71), Love is Enough 
(1873), Translation of Virgits Aineid (1876), The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs {1876). Through 
all his poems, esiiecially the Elarthly Paradise, there breathes a 
voluptuous indolence, and shines a glamour of sensuous delight 
that palls on the appetite for very richness. 

Uorrisa'llia, a town of Westchester county. New York, 
U.S., on the Harlem River, is connected with New York 
by rail and by a fine suspension-bridge. Attached to the county 
and city of New York in 1874, it has twenty churches, many 
schools, an academy and convent, aud is a favourite residence 
of the business men of the great city. Pop. (1870) 19,699. 

BCorr'u-Dance, or Morrice-Ba&ce (corrupted from Mo- 
resco, or Moorish-dance), a fantastb dance common in the middle 
ages, which is said to have be, n originally derived from the 
hfoors, and was introiluced into England proliably from France 
or Flanders, under the early Tudor kings. In England it was 
long an important element of holid.ay amusement, and it still 
lingers on here and there in country districts. In the M.-D. 
the hobby-horse, or a dragon, with Robin Hood, Maid Marian, 
Friar Tuck, The Fool, and the Queen of the May were the chief 
characters represented. Bells were fastened to the feet of the 
performers. 

Uorr'iaon, Bobert, S.D., the first Protestant missionary 
to China and w accomplished Chinese scholar, was the son of a 
lostmaker, ana was bom at Morpeth, January 5, 1782. He was 
trained at the Independent College, Hoxton, and at the College 
of the London Missionary Society at Gosport. After devoting 
much time to the study of Chinese, he was sent to Canton in 
1807, where he combined zealous missionary labonrs with the 
duties of translator to the East India Com{jauy’s factory. In 
1812 he published Horse Siniea (translations from popular Chi¬ 
nese writings), in 1814 a translation of the New Testament into 
Chinese, in 1819 of the Old Testament, in 1822 his great Chinese 
Dictionary in 6 vols, and in 1825 The Chinese Miscellany. M. 
accompanied Lord Amherst to Pekin as interpreter in 1817, and 
paid a visit to England in 1824-26. He died at Macao, August 
t, 1834. His widow published in 1839 Memoirs of the Life eatd 
3*4 


lahoHrs of Robert M. See also Medhurst's China, its State and 
Prospects. — aTohll Bo^rt BL, son of the preceding (born 
1814, died 1843), ■was a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of Hung Kong, and author of a useful manual. The Chinese 
Commercial Guide, 

BEorr'istown, capital of Morris county. New Jersey, U.S., 
on the Whippany River, 31 miles W. of New "York by rail. It 
has eight churche.s, the Speedwell Ironworks and stores, a 
public park, and tliree weekly newspapers, and is much visited 
by New-Yorkers during summer. Pop. (1870) 4398. 

BEorse, or 'Wal'rus (Trkhecm Rosmarus), a genus of carni¬ 
vorous mammalia represented by a single species, inhabiting the 
Arctic seas. This animal is included with the seals in the divi¬ 
sion Pinnipedia, or that in wliich the feet are converted into 
swimming paddles. Its cliief cliaractcrs are found in the dispo¬ 
sition of the teeth. There are six upper and four lower incisors, 
but these are said tiy Owen to disappear while tlic animal is 
still young, with the exception of the outermost pair of the upper 
jaw. The canine teeth of tlie ui)i)Cr jaw form tusks, which may 
measure 15 or 16 incites in lengtii, and aie used Ity the animal 
to aid it in climbing upon the ice. Three molar teetli of simple 
form occur on each side of the upper jaw, and four molars on 
each side of the lower jaw. Some regard tlie foremost lower 
molar as a canine. The liead is large and the muzzle pro¬ 
minent, the Ufiiier lip being provided witli large bri.stles. The 
M. is not polygamous, like the seals, one male mating with one 
female only. 'I'he average length of tlie M. is about 12 or 13 feet, 
but specimens of 15 feet are Ity no means uncommon. Tlie black 
sk in is sparsely covered with dai k lirown or blackish hairs. These 
animals produce but one young at a Itirtli, and both parents appear 
to regard their progeny witli care aud affection. They progress 
on land with a clumsy gait, but when alarmed contrive to move 
towards the sea witli considerable speed. When brought to bay 
they defend themselves courageously with their lung tusks. They 
are found in large herds, numbering several tliousands in some 
cases. They are hunted for the sake of the skin, the fat, and 
especially the ivory of llie tusks, wliicli is very dose-graiiicd and 
white. Tile Eskimo value the M. exceedingly for the number 
of useful products obtained fiom all parts of its fiaine. Fossil 
remains of tlie M. occur in a fiaguieiitary stale in deposits of 
the Tertiary age. Tlie name ‘ M.’ is derived from the Russian 
Aforss; Walrus is iht Get. wallross, ‘whale horse’; and Ros. 
marus, its specific appellation, cemes from the Norwegian Ros- 
mar, meaning ‘ sea-horse.’ 

Morse, Samuel Finlay Breose, one of the inventors of 
the electric telegraph, was born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
April 27, 1791. He studied art in lAindon, 1811-15, after 
which he settled in America as a portrait painter. In 1835 he 
exhibited his telegraph at woik at New York, and the admirable 
ingenuity and simplicity of his system attracted widespread 
attention. Its first adoption on a large scale was iietwecn 
Washington and Baltimore in 1844, and tliereafter it became 
universal throughout the States and in a great part of Europe. 
It was introduced into Germ,any in 1851, and in 1857 several 
European states presented the inventor witli a purse of 400,000 
francs. The system is the alternate magnetising and uninagnc- 
tising of a bar, which causes a point to maik dots and scores on 
a travelling slip of paper. M. died in New York, April 2, 1872. 
See his Life by S. J. Prince, D.D. (New York, 1875).—Sidney 
Bdwardfl BL (1794-1871), brother of the preceding, a journal¬ 
ist and geographer, invented a system of printing maps, called 
by him cerography. 

MorsEansk', a town of Russia, government of Tambov, on 
the Tzna, an affluent of the Oka, 250 miles S.E. of Moscow by 
rail. It has manufactures of cloth, soap, and tallow, and consi¬ 
derable trade in corn and cattle. Pop. (1870} 19,504. 

Mortality, Laws of. The L. of M. are ascertained by 
analysing and collating statistics of life and death, the value of 
the deductions being in relation to the accuracy and extent of 
the data. While accuracy of registration is an essential con¬ 
dition, the greater the’number of facts registered affords us the 
more certain means of arriving at conect deductions. In the 
early part of the 17th c., John Graunt of London published his 
Natural and Political Observations on the Bills of MortalUy, and 
in 1693 Dr. HaUey published the celebrated Breslau tables of 
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mortality, preceded, however, by the investigations of Pascal in 
France, and Oe Wit in Holland. In 1713 Bemouilli’s work 
was published, and in 1742 Dr. Price published his tables of 
mortality for London ^ In 1746, M. Deparcieux published his 
Essai stir Its J’robabiliies de la Fie JJumaine, in which, from com¬ 
putations based upon the registers of different religious houses, 
he showed for the first time that female life is superior to male. 
In 1770 > Dr. Price published his Observations and Reversionary 
Payments. The tables most generally used by assurance and 
annuity offices in this country are the following :—I. Tlie North¬ 
ampton Tables (Dr. Price’s), based upon the register of burials 
in the parish of All Saint’s, Northampton, 1735-80. II. The 
New Northampton Tables, numbers l and 2, constructed by Dr. 
Farr. No. l was deduced from a comparison of the deaths 
during 1838-44 with the census returns of 1841. No. 2 is based 
upon tlic deaths alone, in Northampton, daring the 7 years 
183S-44, and agrees almost exactly with that of Dr. Price; the 
mean duration of life, according to the two tables, respectively 
being 24*88 and 25*18 years, while according to No. 1 New 
Northampton it is 37 *5 years. 111 . The Carlisle Tables, con¬ 
structed from observations made by Dr. Ilcysham at Carlisle, 
1780-87. IV. The Government Tables, computed by Mr. 
Fmlaison on the lives of 22,000 nominees for Government 
annuities. V. The English Tables, Nos. l and 2, the former 
being deduced from the living by the census of 1841, and from 
the deaths at corresponding ages in the .same year; and the 
latter from the living in 1841, and from the de.rths in the 
seven years 1838-44. Both are based on the recorded ages 
of 15,913,148 living persons, and Na 2 on 2,436,648 dcatlis. 
'1 he observations were taken on the plan recommended by Pro¬ 
fessor De Morgan and Mr. Griffith Davies, and probably give the 
results of the average mortality of England more correctly than 
those jirevioiisly puldished, Vl. The Experience Tables, Nos 
I and 2. The tables. No. I, were prepared by a committee of 
eminent actuaries, on the data afforded by the combined ex¬ 
perience of 17 life-assurance offices, the labours of the committee 
having extended from 183811111843. The data were derived from 
83,905 policies, of which 40,616 were distinguished by denot¬ 
ing the sex of the lives assured, and by classing them into town, 
country, and Irish assuiances. The Experience 'I’ables, No 2, 
sometimes called the Twenty Office Experience Tables, were 
commenced in 1862 and completed in 1869. In 1864, about 
20,000 cards were issued to 20 offices, English and Scotch, re¬ 
quiring the following details, the oldest office being the London 
Assurance (1720). The particulars reiiuired on the English card 
were—policy number, life, British, Irish, or foreign, healthy or 
diseased, year of entry, year of exit, age at entry, age at exit, 
mode of exit, cause of death, and remarks. The Scotch card 
distinguished between the English and .Scotch livc.s. The date 
to which the observations were carried was generally to the end 
of 1863, and the total number of entries, 1^,426, was regarded 
as sufficient to allow of several valuable classes of tables to be 
fonned. The four great divisions into which the data 'W*as 
reduced were the following:—(i.) Healthy lives, male; (2.) 
healthy lives, female; (3.) di.seascd lives, male and female; 
(4,) lives exposed to extra risk from climate, occupation, &c. 
The following table khows the numbers living at decennial periods 
out of 10,000 entering each class at age 10 :— 



The above table shows that at the age of forty the diseased 
lives and the healthy female lives show nearly the same decre¬ 
ment ; but after that age the diseased lives rwidly dimmish by 
death, whilst the healthy female lives are almost exactly the 
same as the healthy males. 

The following table shows the expectation of life in each class, 
at decennial ages, in comparison witlt that shown by other well- 
known tables:— 
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From the above table it will be seen that the improvement in the 
latter part of female life is such that though at the age of ten the 
female expectation is only 48*2, whilst that of healthy males is 
50’3t yet at age 30 the expectation is nearly the same for both 
■sexes; and after th.at age the female expectation is considerably 
higher at all ages. The following table shows the annual mor¬ 
tality, per estimate, at the chief quinquennial periods of life. 

IfKALTHY LIVES—MALE AND FEMALE COMBINED. 
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The mortality experience of the leading offices of the United 
States is now in prpeess of being collected and compiled, under 
the superintendence of a committee of the Chamlier of Life In- 
suiance. See The Insurance Cyclopadia, by Cornelius Walford, 
Txmdon and New York, vol. iii., 1874, etseq., and the Assurance 
Magazine. 

Mor'tsr, a short piece of ordnance of large calibre for dis¬ 
charging shells at an angle of 45“ or thereby, in siege operations. 
It owes its name to a resemblance in form to the vessel called a 
mortar (Lat. mortarium), in which solid substances are pounded. 
The M., invented in the 14th century, was the earliest of 
European firearms. It was built up of longitudinal bars of 
wrought iron, hooped and strengthened with irotj bands, without 
trunnions, while blocks of wood, hollowed out, served as a bed 
to fire it from. Afterw,ards the M. w.as cast with trunnions, an 
improvement that enabled it to rest fiiinly and steadily in its bed, 
and facilitated its elevation to any angle. Several sizes of mor¬ 
tars, for land or sea, are in use in the British service. The 
largest M. in the sea service is 13 in. calibre, 64 in. long, and 
5 tons in weight. The l3-in. M., for land service, weighs 36 
cwt., and measures 40 in, in length. The other sizes in use are 
10 in. and 8 in. calibre. Land-service mortars are mounted on 
travelling carriages, which, dejirived of their wheels, form steady 
M. beds. A 36-in. M., designed in 1858 by Mr. Mallet, to throw 
a shell weighing 2481 lbs., may be seen at Woolwich Arsenal. 
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Mortara used for cementing building stones together, and 
for plastering walls, are of two kinds—l, those which, like 
ordinary moriar, set and harden by exposure to the air ; and 2, 
those that set and harden without the assistance of the atmosphere 
and induraie under water, hence termed hydraulic M. Ordinary 
building mortar is made of common or ^ch lime, mixed with ijit 
or river sand or fine gravel, in the proportion of 3 parts of sand 
to I part of lime, and moistened with water to form a paste. 
The pure limestone is first calcined to expel carbonic acid, and 
the product, called (quicklime, is slaked with water, which 
causes a violent evolution ol heat, and a crumbling to a bulky 
powder of the hydrated lime. Ordinary M. harden on account 
of the absorption of carbonic acid from the atmosphere ; in fact, 
the lime tends to revert to its original condition of a carbonate. 
For internal pla.ster work, as of walls and ceilings, the addition 
of tanyard hair Ls made to ordinary mortar to cause it to adhere 
to the laths. Silica and alumina are essential components of 
the stones used for making hydraulic mortar. Impure limestones 
containing clay (silica and alumina, admixed with oxide of iron), 
magnesia, and other substances, slake with dilferent degrees of 
readiness and energy, and the slower and less violent the action, 
the better is the lime adapted for building under water. 
Eminently hydraulic limes are obtained fiom limestone contain¬ 
ing from 20 to 30 per cent, of clay and other im])urities, and M. 
prepared from them set in 3 days, and become hard in l montK 
Limestones with 12 to 20 per cent, of impurities yield hydraulic 
limes; while limes of feeble hydratdicity arc procured from lime¬ 
stones containing from S to 12 per cent. Hydraulic limcstone.s, 
found chiefly in the Lias and Lower Chalk formations, are not 
abundant in Great liiitain. Their calcination and the slaking 
of the resulting limes require to be carefully conducted. Fine 
clean sand (14 to 2 parts to i of lime) is added to form the 
mortar, ilydiaulic lime is prepared artificially on a large scale 
by mixing clay with rich lime, and calcining the mixture. Tlic 
proportions depend on the purity of the ingredients; but i part 
of dry clay to 4 parts of rich imslaked lime (or 7 parts of 
rarlxinate of lime), may be taken as a fair proportion. Pozzuo- 
lana and trass—volcanic products—containing much silica and 
alumina, were formerly much used in' England instead of clay. 
The setting under water of hydriiulic M. is due to the formation 
of hydrated silicates of lime and alumina, the silicic acid having 
during calcination been so modified that it subsequently unites 
with the lime. 

J/vdiaulie Cements, popularly so called, are prepared chiefly 
from argillo-calcareous nodules, in which a larger proportion of 
clay is present than in hydmulic limes. The stones are calcined, 
ground to powder, and mixed with water without slaking, and 
the resulting cements harden quickly in water without admixture 
of any substance. Of English cements of this kind, the varieties 
known as I’arkers’ (Homan), Medina, and Atkinson’senjoy a high 
reputation. The stones from which they are made are found at 
Harwich, Shoppey, Yoikshire, Isle of Wight, &c. 

Portland Cement (named from its resemblance in colour to 
Portland stone), is an artificial ’i_,draulic lime prepared from 
•chalk (75 to 80 per cent.) and diluvial clay (20 to 25 per cent), 
obtained in the Thames and other river basins. The ingredients 
are ground under water, and the sediment is dried, calcined, and 
reduced to powder. Portland cement is the strongest hydraulic 
mortar known, and from it concrete is largely mailc. 

Selettiiie Moiiar or Cement, recently invented and largely used 
in plaster work, consists of hydraulic lime, anhydrous gypsum, 
and sand. The gypsum (sulphate of lime) promotes the setting 
of the mortar, and enables repeated coals of plaster to be 
applied within from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Plaster of 
Paris (q. V.) is the basiii of several other cements used for internal 
decoration of duellings. Keene’s cement is prepared by saturat¬ 
ing plaster of Paris with an alum solution; the plaster is then 
dnea, recalcined, and ground. In Parian cement the plaster is 
soak^ in a borax solution, and in Martin’s, in pearl ash. 

Mastics are oleaginous cements, compounded of brick-dust,clay, 
litharge, or other materials, witli oil. TTiey arc seldom used in 
bulk, beli^ chiefly applied to the expo.scd joints of masonry, 

Mort d'Arthur, The, is one of the romances of the 
Arthurian series. (See Arthur.) Up to the time of Geofirey 
of Monmouth (12th c^) no author mentions the death, very few 
even the life, of the British warrior-prince. Nennius leaves him 
victorious alter a succession of battles, but in the Chronicle of 
326 


Gktoflfrey (Lib. xi. cap. iL) occurs the following curious'passage: 
—‘ And even the renowned King Arthur himself was mortally 
wounded; and being carried thence to the isle of Avallon to be 
cured of his wounds, he gave up the Crown of Britain to his 
kinsman Constantine, the son of Cador, Duke of Cornwall, in 
the five hundred and forty-second year of our Lord’s incarnation.’ 
This is perhaps the nucleus ol the splendid romance of the medi¬ 
eval poets, which exists in various forms and in several lan¬ 
guages, French, English, German, &c. One English version of 
the 15th c., from an MS. in the Harleian Library, was printed 
by the Koxbuighe Club in 1819, and another by Mr. Holliwcll 
from an MS. in the library of Lincoln Cathedral in 1847. Sir 
Thomas Malory’s prose version is only a com]iilation, but executed 
with such quaint simplicity and pathetic power that Tennyson 
in his magnificent reproduction, which has familiarised English¬ 
men with the legend of Arthur’s death, has often availed him¬ 
self of the very words of the ancient knight. 

Mort'gage is in English law a pledge of land or other real 
property, in security of a loan. The borrower i.s called the mort¬ 
gagor ; the lender is ealled the mortgagee. A M. is often eflecled 
by merely depositing the I itle-deeds ofaproperly; and,ifamemnr- 
aiidum accompanies the deposit .stating its object, equity will 
consider it a M.; and should occasion arise will give a decree for 
sale of the property. When no explanatory writing accompanies 
the deposit, the lender can only apply to a court of law for his 
money, retaining the title-deeds till he is paid. It has become 
the practice of late yeais to insert in a deed of M. an absolute 
power of sale, in case of breach of the condition of the deed. 

If any person mortgage his estate a second time, and do not 
inform the postponed mortgagee in writing of the prior M. and of 
every incumbrance which he has voluntarily brought upon the 
estate, the postponed mortgagee holds the estate as a purchaser 
free from the Equity of Eetlemption (q. v.). The rule of equity 
is that a second mortgagee, who has the title-deeds, not having 
had notice of a prior incumbrance, shall be preferred ; because 
the negligence of the first mortgagee in lending the money with¬ 
out taking tlie title-deeds enables the mortgagor to commit a 
fraud. It is settled law that if a third mortgagee, who at the 
date of his M. had no notice of the second, purchase the first 
M., even pending a bill filed by the second to redeem the first, 
both the first and third shall be paid out of the estate, before 
any share of it can be appropriated to the second. The reason 
given for this is that the third by thus obtaining the Icg.al estate 
h.as both law and equity on his side, which supersede the mere 
equity of the second. 3 and 4 Viet. c. 55, amended by 8 and 9 
Viet. c. 56, enables the owners of settleil estates to defray by 
M. the expense of draining them. For Scotch law, see Bond. 

Uortifica'tion, in Medicine. See Gangrrne. 

Mortification, a term of Scotch Law denoting a gift of land 
for charitable or public use. It is usually conveyed to trustees to 
be held by them blench or in P'eu (q. v.). 

MoFtis Cau’sa Deed is, in Scotch law, a deed to take eflcct 
on the death of the maker. In Scotland, heritage (or real 
estate) cannot be conveyed by will. The usual mode of devise 
is therefore by deed of conveyance in the usual form, reserving 
the liferent of the maker, who keeps possession of the deed 
until his death. See Dklivery ok a Deed. 

Mort'main, Statutes of. These are English statutes 
passed to prevent priests frightening dying persons into convey¬ 
ing their lands for charitable or ecclesiastical purposes. The 
statute 9 Geo. II. c. 36 enacts that to be valid such a convey¬ 
ance must be made twelve months before the death of the 
donor, before two witnesses, and be enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery within six months after execution. The deed must 
bear to have immeduate effect, and must reserve no interest 
to the donor. The Act applies only to land in England. 

MoFton, a family that sprang from the Douglasses. James 
Douglas, Loi-d of Dalkeith, w.is created a peer in 1458 by 
the title of Lord Aberdour and Earl of Morton. James, third 
Earl, having no male issue, entailed the family estates and 
honours to his son-in-law, James Douglas of Pittendreich, who 
became chancellor under Mary, succeeded Murray as Regent, 
and after showing himself a true statesman in sagacity and 
bravery, but a cruel soldier, a corrupt judge, a hypocrite, and 
a profligate, was beheaded at Edinburgh, 2d June 1581, 1 ^ the 
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Maiden, on instrument he had himself introduced to use. The 
earldom then reverted to John, Lord Maxwell, who, when the 
Act of Indemnity was passed in 1585, was created Earl of Niths- 
dale, while the Morton title devolved upon Archibald Douglas, 
eighth Earl of Angus. The eighth Earl of Morton was Sir 
William Douglas of Lochicvcn. William, eleventh Earl, died 
without issue, .and the honours passed to his uncle. Sir James 
Douglas of Smithfield. George, eighteenth Earl, was made a 
peer of Great Biitain in 1791, as Baron Douglas of Ixrclilevcn, 
but as he died childless the British barony expired, his cousin, 
George Shollo Douglas, becoming Earl of Morton. His son, 
Sholto John Douglas, present Earl of Morton, a representative 
Scotch lord, was bom April 13, 1818, married, first, Helen, 
daughter of Janies Watson, Esq. of .Saughton, 24lh January 
1844; and, secondly, Alice Aline Carolina, daughter of the 
Earl of Durham, 7th July 1853. He succeeded his father, 31st 
March 1858. 

Morton, Henry, bom at New Vork, December ii, 1836, 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania (1857), and was suc¬ 
cessively appointed Professor of Chemistry at the Philadeliiliia 
Dental College {1863),scciel.iry of the Pennsylvanian Kianklin In¬ 
stitute (1864), I’rofcssor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania (1869), and I’resident of the Stevens' Institute ol Technology 
at Hoboken, New Jersey (1870). Besides sixteen Lectures on 
Li^ht (1S67), which excited considerable attention in the learned 
world, M. is author of numerous able papers in the Chemical 
LVev/s, rhiloso/hical Masazine, and other scientifie journals. 

Morton, John, was probably bom at Milborne St. Andrew, 
in Dorsetshire, about I420, and proceeded from Cerne Abbey 
to Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated LL.D., and 
became principal of I'eckwaler Inn (1453). Introduced by 
Cardinal Bourchier to Henry VI., he had been made a privy 
councillor, rector of Bloxworth, chancellor of Cornwall, and 
subdean of Lincoln (1450). He vi'as iirescnt on the Lancastrian 
side at the baltics of Towton and Barnet, but after the defeat of 
Tewkesbury (1471) gave in his adhesion to Edward IV., and by 
him was appointed Master ol the Rolls (1472), and Bishop of 
Ely (1479), with a host of minor preferments. Edward’s death, 
however, was followed (June 13, 1483) by the famous ‘straw¬ 
berry scene’ of Shakespeaie's A’/r/noi'/ HI., and by M.’s im- 
prisomncnl in Brecknock Castle. Escaping to Ely, he passed 
over to Flander.s, and there received the news of the victory of 
Bosworth (1485). On his return to England his attainder was 
reversed, and he was created lord chancellor and archbishojr 
of Canteibniy (14SO), a cardinal {1493), and chancellor of 
Oxfoid ti494). He died at Knowle, in his native county, 
October 12, isc». An eminent lawyer, with a prodigious 
memory, full of energy, but of jrolislied manners, cursed with a 
besetting sin of avarice, yet princely in bestowing—such is the 
character that may be gathered from his life, and from the first 
book of the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, who was page in his 
household (1494-97). See vol. v. of Hook’s Lives of the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury 1SO7). 

Morton, Samuel George, an American ethnologist and 
craniologist, born at Philadelphia, January 26, 1799, graduated 
in medicine at the University of i’cnnsylvania (1820), and of 
Edinburgh (1823); w.as appointed Professor of Anatomy in 
Pennsylvania Medical College (1839-43), *tnd President of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences (1840); and died at Fhiladel- 
jiliia. May 15, 1851. M. was author of Human Anatomy (1839), 
Crania Americana (1839), and Ctania jKgypUica (1844), besides 
a host of papers on ethnology, chemistry, geology, &c. In the 
T\'pes of Mankind, published by Nott and Gliddon in 1854, 
which is partly made up of selections and adaptations from M.’s 
unpublished papers, there is an a)rpreciativc Notice of the 
I.ife and Scientifc labours of M. by Dr. Henry S. Patterson. 

Mor'tuaries, in England, are customary gifts claimed in 
many parishes by the incumbent on the death of bis 2>aiishioners. 

Mosa'io (Fr. mosa'ique, from Ital. mnsaico, Lat. mushfum, 
Gr. niouseion, ‘ the temple of the Muses,’ which was finely deco¬ 
rated), a name used to denote several varieties of decorative 
work, all produced by embedding together fragments or small 
pieces of variously coloured hard material so arranged as to 
produce any predetermined geometrical or pictorial pattern. 
M. work and inlaying approach closely to each other, but in the 
case of the latter, accurately cut pieces of the inlaying substance 


are fitted in, and occupy entirely a definite portion of any design 
or figure. The applications of M, work are varied, and the 
materials employed embrace coloured marbles and other stones, 
precious stones, glass, and pottery. M. is employed for pave¬ 
ments and floors, for the decoration of walls of churches, and 
public and private buildings, and, in its minute fine forms, for 
decorating small jiieces of furniture, brooches, studs, and for 
other similar jrarjioses. The work is of very ancient origin, hav¬ 
ing been practised by the early Avsyriaii and ICgyiitian races. It 
passed into Gieece, whence it was carried to Rome, where about 
the beginning of the Christian era it attained great prominence 
and iieifectioii. At a very eaily period it became a favourite 
means of jiroducing decorative jiietures for ornamenting the 
walls of churches, whence the art became peculiarly associated 
with Byzantine architecture, a relation which continues to the 
incsent day in the promiiienee of M. woik in the Russian and 
Eastern cl'.urches. Modern M. woik, leaving out of account 
simple tessellated or M. pavements, embraces the production of 
large works in glass tessera: for wall decorations, chiefly carried 
on in Venice and !St. Petersburg, and the labiication of minute 
work in fine coloured and jireeioiis stones—Known as Roman 
and Florentine mosaics. In the atelier of a M. ailist the glass 
emjiloyed embraces many thuus.tnds of different shades, and the 
copying of a work of art in M. demands the greatest care, 
jraticnce, and skill; but once fabricated, the M. picture is prac¬ 
tically inqierishable. 

Mosaic 'Wool, a method of piodueiiig imitation tapestry and 
complex pictoi lal effects in wool lor rugs, sofa-covers, hangings, 
&c., introduced and .some time worked by Messrs. Cros.sley of 
Halifax. It consisted of assorting bundle.s of woollen y.arn so 
that when cut across, the ends of the y.arii showed the desired 
pattern. The cut ends of such a.ssorted bundles were caused to 
adhere to a stout b.acking by means of a solution of indiaiubbcr 
and when shorn across so as to leave any n quisitc depth of pile, 
the pattern of course came out on the surface. It is now en¬ 
tirely .superseded by other processes. See CARPET. 

Mosay'lirna (‘Little Muslim') was a contemporary and 
rival of Mohammed, belonging to the Arab tribe of the Bani 
Hanifah, who was known as a icligious teacher before the latter 
had assumed his mission. Li the ptli year of the Hejrah he 
headed an embassy which had bi'en sent by his tube to Moham¬ 
med, and profc.ssed hnmself a Muslim. But the next year he 
set up for a projiliet htmself, and ]mbli..he'l revelations in imita¬ 
tion of the Koran. Having gained a considerable body of ad¬ 
herents from his tribe, he sent a request to Mohainiiied that he 
would share his 1 ower with him, to which it is said that 
Mohammed retiiri . J an insiilling refusal. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that Mohammed made conridcrable concessions 
to M., and recent investigators think there is reason to believe 
that he intended at his death to nominate him hU successor, 
having secretly done so before. After Mohammed’s death (11 
A.H.) Abu Bekr sent aii uiiny to crush M., and a-battle was 
fought in which M. was slain and his army defeated, whereujion 
his adherents submitted and embiaccd IMohaiiinicdaiiism. See* 
Muir’s Mahomet (new ed. 1S77). 

Moscb'eles, Xgnaz, piani.st and conqioser, was born of 
Jewish I'arents at Prague, 30th May 1794. He was a preco¬ 
cious child, and at the age ol eleven was the best pianist in his 
n.ative city. In Vienna he studied under Albrcchtsberger and 
Salieri. After a iirofessioiial tour over all Europe, he look up 
his residence in Ixmdon in 1820, where he was Tor moie than 
twenty years jirofcssor in the Royal Academy of Music and con¬ 
ductor of the Philharmuiiie Concerts. He tian-hited Scliiiullei’s 
L.ife of Beethozien into EnglLh in 1841. At M^iulelssohn's sug¬ 
gestion he accepted the musical ])rofessoiship in the Conserva¬ 
toire at Ixiipsic in 1846. He died loth Maich 1S70. M. pub¬ 
lished many beautilul concertos, sonatas, fantasia.s, and studies. 
He was unrivalled as a jiianist in his own pure classic stvle. See 
Alts Moscheles' J.ebcn, by his widow, 2 vols. (Lcijis. 1872-73), 
translated into English by A. D. Coleridge (Loud. 1873). 

Mos'eow (Russ. Mosshi’ii, Ger. Moskau), the former capital 
of Kii.ssia, and now the chief commercial and industrial city of 
the empire, is situated in a feitile plain surrounded by low hills, 
on the rivers Moskva and Jausa (frozen over from 20lti November 
to 15th April), 400 miles S.K. of St. Petersburg by rail. From 
the Sparrow Hills to the S. the city has a singularly picturesque 
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appearance, with its gilt domes, coloured spires, and greenbouse- 
iwfs, its old Byzantine buildings contrasting with modem Ren- 
naissance structures, iu crowded, dingy quartets intersected by 
Parisian boulevards, and alternating witii green, open spaces, 
where the intiabitanls lead a country life. Although the streets 
have been laid out on a preconceived plan, and altliough a few 
have been Euroiieanised, there is an almost total alisence of any¬ 
thing like paving, and, strictly speakmg, there is no street archi¬ 
tecture,—no regularly-built terraces, crescents, or squares; the 
greatest incongniity prevails, and wretched hovels rise by the 
side of splendid palaces. But M. as the great commercial 
capital of Russia ss rapidly improving and increasing. As the 
heart of Russian tradition ‘ it treasures the ancient churches, with 
the tombs of grand princes and holy martyrs, the palace in which 
the Tsars of Muscovy lived, the Kremlin, which resisted—^not 
always successfully—the attacks of savage Tartars and here¬ 
tical Poles, the venerable Icons that many a time protected the 
people from danger, the block of masonry from which on solemn 
occasions the Tsar and the Patriarch addressed the assembled 
multitude ’ (Mackenzie Wallace). The city, girt by a dam and 
moat, has a circumference of 23 miles, and consists of four distinct 
parts, exclusive of tlie six Slobudi or suburbs, which are extensive, 
and contain many mansions, monasteries, hospitals, &c. (l) The 

Kremlin, the core of the city, occui)ics an elevation on the N. 
bank of the Moskva, and is enclosed by a heavy stone wall sur¬ 
mounted by towers, d-ating from 1367. Here are the palaces of 
the Czar, the Patriarch, and the Holy Synod ; the arsenal (1702), 
with its grand trophy of 875 cannons alxmdoned by Napoleon 
in 1812; tlie Cathedral of the Assumption (i 32 S~* 47 S)i where the 
Czars are crowned, with its columns of porjihyry and jasper, its 
floor paved with agates and cornelians, and its walls enriched 
with costly mosaics. Other notable buildings in the Kremlin are 
the Cathedral of St. Michael (1507, restored 1732), containing 
the tombs of all the Czars prior to I’eter the Great; and the 
tower of Ivan Veliki, 270 feet high, supporting a gilded dome 37 
feet high, and a peal of 32 bells. On a pedestal adjoining Ivan 
Veliki is the famous Czar Kolokol (king of bells), tlie largest bell 
in the world, weighing 193 tons. (2) Kitaigorod (r.e., Chinese 
town), to the E. of the Kremlin, and surrounded by thick walls, 
is the oldest part of M., and the great seat of trade. Here the 
streets and markets are crowded with merchants from the Western 
capitals and the remote countries of the blast The chief buildings 
are two cathedrals of the Defence of the Virgin and of the Mother 
of the Saviour, and the great bazaar containing 6000 booths. (3) 
Bjelgorod (»>., ‘ white town ’ from the colour of its former walls, 
which have given place to boulevards) encircles the Kremlin and 
Kitaigorod on three sides, and comprises many of the finer streets. 
In this quaiter arc the palaces of the governor and many nobles, 
the university, the foundling hospital, the post-office, the theatres, 
and a celebrated drill-hall, 560-158 feet, affording scope lor the 
movement of 2000 infantry, or 1000 cav.alry. (4) bciiiljanoigorod 
(' earthen town,’ from its having been formerly surrounded by 
an earthen widl) contains, besides rx:hools and hospilals, many 
large factories, and is a great resid .ice of the working classes. 
■In 1868 M, was entered by 24 gates, and had Si markets and 
squares, II fountains, 57 bridges, and 7 public gardens, 23 
hospitals and medical charities, 27 other benevolent institutions 
for the reception of 65,000 persons. The places of worship 
amounted to 357, and of these 5 were cathedrals, 8 high churches, 
3 Protestant, 2 Roman Catholic, luid 2 Armeni.an. The univer¬ 
sity (founded in I 7 SS) is attended by 1500 students, and has a 
library of 150,000 vols. There arc 108 common schools for 
20,000 children, and among the higher intellectual institutions 
are tlie museum, removed from St. Petersburg in 1861, and con¬ 
taining 150,000 vols., the ethnological museum, reflecting the 
life of the various countries of the empire, the Synodal library 
with its 900 Slav. MSS., an institute for Oriental lan^ogcs 
(33 teachers and 200 students), a picture gallerv, and militaiy, 
dramatic, and art schools. M. is the centre of the Russian rail¬ 
way system, and is connected by water with the Ikiltic, the 
Black, the While, and the Caspian Seas. Its trade is chiefly 
in tea, corn, fur, hides, tallow, and metals. The greatest 
manufocturing city iu Russia, its cotton, woollen, and silk 
factories, its dyeing, printing, and tanning works, its industries 
in silver, candles, iron-wares, &c., employ 9000 skilled work¬ 
men, 20,000 laliourers, and 10,000 apprentices. The annual 
value of the industries is ,^4,300,000. Pop. in 1S16,166,515 1 
fat 1837, 348,562: and in 1871, 611,97a M. was founded in 


1147, and was made the capital of Muscovy by Ivan I. in 1328. 
Thrice attacked by the Lithuanians (1368-72), it was sacked by 
Timur in 1381, and subsequently pillaged by the Tartars in 1451 
and 1477. The massacre of Demetrius and his Polish adherents 
(the * matins of M.') in 1606 was followed by the Polish occupa¬ 
tion of the city, 1610-12. In 1812, M. had 252,609 inhabitants, 
but when it was enteied (.September 15) by Napoleon, he found it 
occupied by some 12,000, the fugitives liaving carried off all the 
treasure and valuables. A great fire, generally supposed to have 
been raised by order of the governor, Rosto|>uhin, raged for seven 
days, and reduced a great p.art of the city to ashes, thus forcing 
the di.sastrous retreat of the Trench.—The government of M. is 
onc-half cultivated and 38 pet cent, under woods. It is the 
richest industrial part of Russia, coniaining as nuiny as 7 St 3 i 3 
artisans. Area, 12,552 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 1,678,784. See 
Schnitzler's Moerou, Tableau Statislique, Ciographique, Topo- 
graphique, et J/istorique (Peters, and Paris, 1834); Kohl's ileise 
im Innem von Russland und Tolen (Dresd. and Leips. 1841); 
and Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia (l.ond. 1S77). 

Moselle', a name Ixnrie by sttll and sparkling wines made 
from grapes cultivated in the valley of the Moselle river. M. in 
its natural slate is mild and acidulous, but the great bulk of it 
has an artificial ‘ muscatel' flavour imparted to it by admixture 
of a tincture of elder flowers, M'hich also increases its alcoholic 
properties. Sparkling M., made at Koblenz, is esteemed for 
its peculiar bouquet, which is not unfrequenlly derived from the 
elder-flower. 

Moselle (Lat. mosella), a river of France, and an affluent ol 
the Rhine, rises in the Vosges, flows in a N.E. direction through 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Luxemburg, and Rhenish Prussia, passing 
the towns Epinal, Metz, Thionville, Trier, &c., and joining the 
Rhine at Koblenz, after a sinuous course of 330 miles. The 
former department of M. was in part ceded to Germany after the 
late war, and in part taken to form the department Meurthc-ct- 
Moselle (q. v.) in 1871. 

Mo'ses (a name which has been variously explained as 
Coptic, ‘saved from the water;’ Ileb. ‘the drawer out,’ i.e., 

‘ the leader, deliverer; ’ Egypt. ‘ the child,’&c.), the great Jewish 
lawgiver, was bom in Egypt at the time when the Ilebicws 
were subjected to a most oiiprcssive .slavery by the Egyptians. 
His parents, who belonged to the tribe of Levi, were Amram 
and jochebed, whose whole family were M., a brother Aaron, 
three years older (Ex. vli. 7), and a sister Miriam, the elde.st. 
Preserved by the devotion of his mother from immediate destruc¬ 
tion at his birth, a fate which the F.gyi>lians at the time imposed 
upon all the male offspring of the Hebrews, and next saveii by 
an Egyptian princess from the Nile, on which he had been placed 
in a basket of papyius when she could no longer conceal him, 
M. was brought up at Pharaoh’s court (Ex. ii.), and ‘ was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ’ (Acts vii. 22). For all that, 
his heart was ever with his oppressed brethren, and when grown 
to manhood (forty years of age. Acts vii. 23) he one day killed 
an Egyptian overseer who was beating a Hebrew, and finding 
that his deed was known he fled to the desert in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mount Sinai. There he became acquainted with a 
Sheykh (prince and priest), namedjelhro, of one of the Midian- 
ite tribes inhabiting the region at that time, and marrying one of 
bis daughters (Zipporah), spent other forty years of his life (Acta 
vii. 30) tending his father-in-law’s flocks. At the end of that 
time Jehovah appeared to him in a burning bush, and com¬ 
missioned him, under a promise of his support, to go to the help 
nf his suffering brethren (Ex. iii.). Accompanied by his brother 
Aaron, who met him on the way, M. returned to Egypt and 
demanded tliat the Hebrews should be permitted to go out to 
the desert and celebrate a festival in honour of their God. This 
demand only brought more burdensome tasks and greater suf¬ 
fering upon them; and the permission was only granted after ten 

^ s had been inflicted on the land by the hand of M. (iv. 12). 

is a remarkable likeness between these plagues and certain 
natural phenomena that occur in the country. Travellers tell us 
that the water of the Nile sometimes acquires a red colour and 
an offensive smell; that after ite overflowing frogs often cover tlie 
fields in vast numbers; that gnats and great stinging flies breed 
in swarms in the deposited mud, and gras.shoppets in countless 
numbers destroy the fields; that sometimes great damage is 
done by a hail-stoim; and that there is a wind in the spring 
which sometimes raises such a quantity of fine sand from the 
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desert into the air that there is continuous darkness for some 
dajrs. In the last of the plagues there is reflected, as it vrere, 
the conflict between the religions of the two nations. According 
to the religion of the Hebrews the first-bom of man and Iwast 
belonged to Jehovah, and had either to be redeemed or offered 
to him. This notion of sacrifice was foreign to the Egyptian 
religion, and in the plague it was expressed that the unredeemed 
first-born of the Egyptians had to die. 

When tlie people were at last permitted to depart (see Exo¬ 
dus), M. led them out into the desert, across the Red Sea, and 
on to the jieninsula of Sinai, where he received from the hand 
and mouth of God on the mountain, and gave to the people, a 
system of moral, political, and ceremonial law. Leaving Sinai 
he led them to the borders of Canaan, and then acted as their 
ruler and judge during the thirty-eight years for which they 
were doomed to wander in the desert, lie himself was not 
permitted to enter Canaan with the rest, because he had rebelled 
against Jehovah (Num. xx. 12, xxvii. 14 ; Deut. xxxii. 51 ; cfC 
Ps. cvi. 33); so he died and was buried on the east of the 
Jordan, ‘ in the land of Moab,’ at the age of one hundred and 
twenty (Deut. xxxiv. S~ 7 )- Thus far the Ihhle narrative regard¬ 
ing the bare incidents of his life ; but the chief interest and im¬ 
portance attach to the consideration of the part he played as a 
propliet and religious reformer. lie regarded himself a.s a mere 
instrument in the hand of Jehovah for the deliveiance of his 
brethren. This may have been quite consistent with his own con¬ 
sciousness, but yet it is not sufficient to explain his history; his own 
character and training must also be taken into account, as m the 
case of all other reformers. The great peculiarity of the position 
of M. was, tliat being a Hebiew he was bi ought up at the Egyp¬ 
tian court, where he must have become well acquainted with the 
political, social, and religious life of the Egyptians. Tlie Heb- 
reus at the time had fallen into Polytheism (cf. Josh. xxiv. 14; 
Erck. XX. 5-9, xxiii. 19, 21, 27), but still they continued to adore 
a Supreme Deity, who was conceived of as a severe, unajiproach- 
able being, * a consuming fire ’ (Gen. xvii. i, Exod. vi. 3; A/ 
.Shaddai, ‘ God Almighty,’ the terrible, destructive One, Deut. iv. 

Kow for hi., jionderiiig among the solitudes of Sinai, with 
tne misery of his brethren ever gnawing at his heart, the question 
was, who could help them if not their God? And would that 
God support him if he should try to deliver them ? In the burn¬ 
ing bush, which was not consumed, the revelation is made to him 
that El Slnaddai, the terrible, the .severe, is also Jehovah, the 
graeious protector of his people ; at the same time an as.surance 
is given to M. that he wouhl protect his servant when he set 
out to their help. A special feature of the work of M. was that 
he connected the observance of moral precepts cntiiely with leli- 
gion. Morality, accoiding to the Egyptians, was under the over¬ 
sight of the goAs— e.g., Osiiis w’as judge in the lower vi'orld ; M. 
transplanted it to a still higher ground, and bound it up insepar¬ 
ably with religion. This, together with the new conception of 
Jehovah ns above all other gods, and therefore to be worshipped 
alone (Exod. xx. 3), formed an epoch in the religious develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrews (see Jews). That jiart of the law which is 
distinctively Mosaic is the Decalogue. Much of the mere ritual 
was undoubtedly derived from Egypt; other portions, eg., the 
regulation of slavery, of blood-feud, of clean and unclean food, 
&c., were similar to those in vogue among the other Semitic 
tribes ; but it is only in the sublime creed of the great lawgiver 
that we find God recognised as the Creator and Sustainer of the 
Universe, and as the living Guardian and Ruler of men, to 
whom they owe perpetual fealty and worship. It is this which 
gives a perennial freshness to the story of M.’s life, and breathes 
through the record an inspiration which no criticism can chal¬ 
lenge, and which is ‘subject neither to eclipse nor wane.’ See 
Stanley’s Jewish Church (2d cd., Lond. 1877), and M. in Smith’s 
Diet, oj the Bible (1863); Urugseh’s Aus dtm Orient (Berl. 
1865); Kuenen’s Religion of Israel (Lond. 1S74-75). 

IXOBlt'eiin, Joliaim liorenz von, born at Liibeck, 9th 
October 1694, graduated at Kiel (1719), became Professor of Theo¬ 
logy at Helmstedt (1723), and at Gottingen (1747), where he died, 
Cliancellor of the University, 9th September 1755. A masterly 
preacher—his Predigien (6 vols. Hamb. 1725-39) are fine ex¬ 
amples of the rales prescribed by him in Amoeisung erbaulich 
zu predigen (Erlang. 1760)—and an earnest and able historian, 
M. published no less than 161 different works, many of which 
have been translated into various European languages from the 
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original Latin in which they were generally composed. Of these 
may be mentioned InstUutiotus llistoriis Ecelesicssticet (Helms. 
1737-41; best Eng. trans. by Dr J. Murdock, 3 vols. New 
York, 1832), Jnstitutiones Historia Christiana Alajores (Helms. 
t7.I9)> Versmh einer unparteiischen Ketzergeschichte (2 vols. 
Helms. 1746-48), and De Rebus Christianorum ante Constan- . 
*'»«/« (Helms. 1753). See F. Lucke's AarroAh < 7 # 

7. M. (Gbtt. 1837). I 

Mosk'wa, a river of European Russia, rises in the govern- i 
ment of Smolensk, and has a winding course of 249 mile-s, first j 
E. through the city of Moscow, then S.E. to the Oka, which it | 
leaches below Kolomna, where, at the spring floods, it often | 
rises 40 feet. Its greatest breadth is 525 feet (above Moscow I 
213). It is frozen from the beginning of November to the end I 
of March. 1000 barges ply yearly on its waters. Its upper part 1 
is connected with the Volga by the M. Canal. Near its right 
bank, 70 miles W. by S. of Moscow, is Borodino (q. v.). 

Uososau'ruB, a genus of extinct lizards, of huge size, 
represented by species obtained from the erctaccous or chalk 
deposits. :)/. Camperi, from the Maestricht chalk, is a familiar 
example. M. pnneeps must have attained a length of 70 or 75 
feet. The teeth were numerous, long, conical, and curved. They 
were not set m distinct sockets, but, as in existing lizards, were 
united by anchylosis or a bony union to the jaws. That the M. 
was of a(£uatic habits has been inferred from the shortness of the 
fore limbs and from the apparently flexible nature of the tail, while 
recent researches seem to show conclusively that the limbs 
were in the form of swimming-paddles. Allied genera are 
JJalisaurus, Leiodon, and Baptosaurus ; and in certain American 
ex.ami>les of the group of Mosasaurotd lizards, bony plates have 
been recognised. 


MosqueB (Ital. moschea, from Arab, mesjid), Mohammedan 
places of worship, are commonly rectangular buildings, sur¬ 
mounted by a dome (of Byzantine origin), and flanked by mina¬ 
rets (the Christian campaniles). In front, an open court contains 
a fountain for the prescribed ablutioms; within, one sees neither 
altar nor benches, only a matted floor, with the mimbar or pul¬ 
pit of the im&m, and the ktbleh or niche on the Mecca side, to- 
w'ards which the faithful address their prayers. Lamps, ara¬ 
besques, and verses of the Koran inscribed 111 golden letteis aie 
the only decorations of-a mosque. Yet whole histones are often 
cnshiincd in its walls. As heathen temples had been converted 
into Chiisli.in churches, so these weru in turn devoted by theii 
Aiali conquerors to the worship of Islam. Scrape off the white¬ 
wash that covers ll walls of St. Sophi.a, the grandest of all M., 
and you would come to the icon of a saint or father of the 
Church. And so to day m Spain or Iluiigaiy one sees churches 
that once wercM., with, it may be, a cross on one minaret, on 
another a cri sccnt. 


iyiosq.ui'tO, the Spanish term for ‘ gnat,’ .applied to those 
siiccies of the family CuUcida (order biptera or I’lies) which 
h.ave the mandiblesaiidmaxilla- 
or jaws of lancet-shajic, adaj'- 
ted for piercing the .skin of the 
animals they attack. The larvce 
aie active, and both larvm ami 
pupae inhabit water. 'I he genus 
Culex, to which many species 
of M. belong, has a wide 
range of distribution, being 
found in Arctic as well as 
tropical regions. The sharp 
bristle - like mouth-parts are 
plunged into the body of the 
piey, and the blood is rapidly 
withdrawn. The irritation of 
M. bites was believed by West- 
wood to depend on some fluid 
ejected by the animals into the 
tissues; but no poisonous secre¬ 
tions are known to exist. The W. Indian M. (Culex Mosquito) 
resembles the common gnat, and abounds in tropical Ameiica. 
Anoplules quadrimaculatus (Say) is a large-species of M., distin¬ 
guished by two spots of light colour on each wing. It bites 
severely, and is said to hibernate in houses. It certainly appears 
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very early in spring. The M. is a dreadful pest in warm climates. 
Curtains of jiause and various other contrivances are used to pro¬ 
tect rieepers from its attack. 

XXoBqtii'to Coast or HCosqmt'ia, an ill-deiincd territory of 
Central America, extending along the Caribbean Sea, and l;|^ng 
lietween Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Honduras. Its area is 
e.siinjatcd at from 15,000 to 36,000 sq. miles, and its pop. at 
10,000. The country is a great plain, watered chiefly by the 
Segovia and Escondido, and yielding rice, maize, manioc, cocoa, 
ginger, s.irsaparilla, &c. In the swampy parts there are dense 
forests of mahogany and other fine timlrer and dye-wood trees. 
The inhabitants, mostly alrorlginal Indians, are directly ruled by 
a chief who calls himself king of Mosquitia. The M. C. was 
under British protection from 1660 to 1859, when it was ceded 
to Honduras. The country was handed over by Honduras to 
Nicaragua in i860, and is now (1877) claimed by New Granada. 

UXoss'es {Mnsci) are an important and beautiful class of 
non-v.ascular cryptogamic plants, as a rule well marked by their 
peculiar habit and fruit. They are found in all parls of the 
world except the driest, ascending to mountain heights much be¬ 
yond the limit of flowering plant.s, abounding in temperate 
perennially humid latitudes, and some among them growing im¬ 
mersed in water. In size they vary fiom almost microscopic to 
strong-stemmed speries more than a foot high. The leaves aie 
often nariow, of very thin or even membranous texture, and of 
simple siritcture. They are never lobed or divided, have a 
margin entire, or toolliod, or sometimc.s thickened, and arc with¬ 
out stomata. The colour is usually green, btil in the Bog M. 
and a few others ncaily white. They do not possess true 
roots, the nutriment being absorbed through root-h.airs. Repro¬ 
ductive organs are of two kinds ; the capsulf containing minute 
spoies produced from the fertilised female inflorescence (anhe- 
^tmia) ; and the anthenara or m.ale inflorescence. The capsule 
{thtca or sporangium) is lateral or terminal on the branches 
(acrocarpous ctt pleurocarpmis), sessile, or im a fruit stalk (scia) of 
various shapes, indehi-eent, or bursting liv four valves at the sides, 
or most commonly by a transversely deciduous cap (operculum) 
covered by a deciduous calyptra. When the operculum foils the 
mouth of the capsule is ex[ioscd. 'llie run is naked or crowned 
witlt one to three concentric rows of tceth-hke or cilia-like append¬ 
ages in sets of four or a inultijilc of that number ( t cristome). These 
arc often brightly coloured and arc hydroscopic. Spores numei ous, 
escaping under the control of the jieiistoine from the mouth of 
the capsule, green, yellow, or brown in colour simple or com¬ 
bined, without external covering or markings. The antheridc.a 
are oblong or linear stalked membranous sacs, mixed with 
jointed filaments (prraphysei), surrounded by whorls of leaves 
either axilkary or terminal on the stems or branches. 
The sacs have open mouths, and contain a multitude of cells, 
each with an enclosed spiral filament (antheroaoid) endowed 
with motion. The spores on germination pioduce a green con- 
fcrvoid-likc mass of threads on win '' the bud is developed from 
which the young plant arises. Tli -. individual, if a monoecious 
species produces bundles of archegonia and antheridea, and the 
former being fertilised by the latter gives rise to the capsule. 
If a dicecious species, the female and male organs are produced 
on different individuals. In fewer cases the two organs are 
intermixed in the same inflorescence. Besides the reproduction 
by spores, M. are also propagated asexually by geraram and by 
stolons. 

M, may be divided into Sphagnaecee —Bog M. with two hinds 
of spores, and Bryimee, True M. with one kind of spore. The 
latter subdivide into Andreacuect, where the ripe capsule opens by 1 
four longitudin&l slits; Phascacea;, in which the roundish capsule ' 
ruptures the calvptra laterally without rising it as a lid, and 1 
with no operculum; and Bryaeea, in which the cairsule is 
covered by a calyptra, and opens by throwing off an operculum. 
M. are not of much economic value, excepting that the differ, 
ent species of Sphagnum constitute a large portion of peat. The 
so-called Iceland Moss and Reindeer Moss are Lichens; the Irish 
Moss is a .seaweed. 

ICOBtar', capital of Herzegovina, 35 miles from the Adriatic 
coast, and 48 S.W. of Bosna-Serai, on the Narenta, which is 
spanned by a celebrated Roman bridge of a single arch 95 feet 
loiy. M. nuinufactures knives, sword-blades, fine silks, &c., j 
and the vicinity produces excellent wine. Pop. 12,000. I 
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.Uo'BOl. a town in the vilayet of B^dad, Asiatic Turkey, on 
the right bank of the 'Tigris, opposite the ruins of Nineveh. 
Formerly the metropolis of the Mesopotamian Christians, and a 
place that supplied all Europe during the middle ages with fine 
cotton fabric^ it is now merely a station of the Eastern caravan 
trade. According to Marco Polo, M. gave its name to ‘ Muslins.’ 
Pop. about 40,000, of whom some 15,000 are Christians, 1500 
Jews, and the rest Mohammedans. 

Motacill'a. Sec Wagtaiu 

Motett' (perhaps from Ital. meto, from its lively and varied 
character), originally a murical composition resembling the 
Madrigal (q. v.), but, later, one written for the Church. It pre¬ 
ceded the anthem in the English Service. 

DCotll, the name given to such species of Ixpidopterous 
insects as are nocturnal in habits; butterflies being in con¬ 
tradistinction named ' Diurnal ’ Ixpidoptera (q. v.). This dis¬ 
tinction, however, by no means bolds good in all ca.ses. Many 
moths fly about by day, and some are 'crcpuscular,’i.e., active dur¬ 
ing twilight. In the tjqiical moths the antenna: are bristle-like, 
while they may be comb-like (pectinate), or provided with side 
processes. When in a state of rest the wings are deflexed or 
horizontal; those of the butterflies being erect in repose. The 
front margins of the hinder wings are provided with retinacula 
or spines, which are lodged in a hook on the lower surface 
of the front wings ; this arrangement serving to bind the wings 
together, .and to aid in strenglhening them in flight. The chry¬ 
salides of moths are, as a rule, smooth externally, and are fre¬ 
quently endosed in cocoons. 'The crepuscular li-pidopter.a h.ave 
tapering anteiinx', and the wings are horizontal or only slightly 
inclined when in a .state of lepose. Moths are generally inoie ! 
robust than butterflies, and their colours are less brilliant. The 
chest or thorax is usually shorter. Among the more notable 
species are the Silk-M. or Bombyx, the larvx or caterpillars of 
which furnish silk; the Siihinx M., Death's-head M., Goat M., 
T.coi)ard M., Tlume M., Sic. 

Mother Carey’a Chicken, the sailor’s name for the Stormy 
Pctiel (Proceliaria or 'J'halasstdrama pelagiea), a naliitoiial or 
swimming bird, belonging to the family ProcellaridiT. Its aver- | 
age length is 6 inches; its colour a sooty black, the edges of I 
the tail-coverts being white. The petrel is found in the most 
stormy weather skipping rather than flying across the waves, 
’Kee]iing itself just above the surface ot the sea. It breeds on 
northern coasts, laying hut one egg of a white colour. The 
flesh is very oily, and it is said to be Lajiable of ejecting an oily 
fluid from the mouth. ‘ M. C.’s goose ’ is the name given to 
the great black ]ietrel (P. gigantea) of the Pacific Ocean. 

Moiher-of-Pearl is the brilliant internal or nacreous layer 
of certain shells belonging or closely allied to the oyster family. ' 
'The principal varieties of the M.-of-P. shells of commerce are 
biought from Manilla, Singapore, Western Australia, and Sand¬ 
wich Island.s. 'The Meleagrina margarilifera is, from its size 
and thickness, the M.-of-P. shell far excellence. It is used for 
inlaying, and is formed into knife-haudles, studs, buttons, boxes, 
and many other ornamental .and useful articles. Several other 
shells displaying iridescent hues, as species of f/aliotis and TnrSo, 
have similar applications. The beautiful play of colours exhi¬ 
bited by M.-of-P. arises from a series of superficial microscopic 
furrows which decompose the light. 

Moth'erwell, a town of Scotland, Lanarkshire, in theparishes 
of Hamilton and Dalzicl, 15 miles E. by S. of Glasgow, and a 
junction on the main line of the Caledonian Railway. It is 
named from a celebrated ‘ Well of Our Lady,’ and in its vicinity 
are extensive iron works and collieries. The West of Scotland 
Malleable Iron Work Company, the largest in Scotland, have 
tlieir works here. A magnificent water supply, brought from 
10 miles distant, was inaugurated on the 2Sth October 1877. 
Pop. (1S71) 5852. 

Uotb'erwell, William, a Scottish poet and journalist, was 
born in Glasgow, 13111 October 1797. From 1S18 to 1829-he 
held the office of Sheriff-clerk Depute of Renfrewshire at Paisley, 
became editor of the Paisley Advertiser in 1828, and of the Glas- 
geno Courier in 1S30, both Tory newspapers, and threw himself 
into the keen political battles of the day with a passion which 
shortened his life. He died of apoplexy, November i, 1835. 
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M.’s first volume was the Harp of Renfrewshire (1819), contain- 
(ne sketches of local poets during three centuries. It was 
followed in 1827 by lus Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern (new 
ed. 1874), a work of permanent value, and in 1832, Narrative 
and Lyrical Poems. Some of these deserve to be immortal. In 
fiery force of heathen pride, not unrelieved by tenderness, the 
Sword Chaunt of 'I'horstein Raudi has never been surpassed; 
while jeanie Morrison is perhaps the sweetest reminiscence of 
love and youth in the Scottish dialect. An edition of M.’s 
poems with a memoir appeared at l.ondon in 1849, another in 
1858, and a third at Glasgow in 1866. 

Uoth'crwort, so called, says Parkinson, from its being ‘ of 
wonderful helpe to women in the risings of the mother,’ is the 
name still retained for Leonurus cardiaea, one of a small genus 
of Labialeee. The plant is a native of Europe and portion of 
Asia, and is occasionally met with by hedge-sides anil in waste 
places in Britain—generally ne.ar villages, and only existing as a 
remnant of old cultivation. The name M. has also been applied 
to Artemisia vulgaris; it, too, was formerly used as a herb in 
uterine diseases—a matrumherha. 

SIto'tion, Laws of, as enunciated by Newton, are necessary 
and sufiicienl for the establishing of the whole of dynamical 
science. They are three in number, and must be regarded as 
being deductions from observation and experiment. 

Law I.— Every body continues in its slate of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight hue, except in so far as it may be compelled 
by impressed forces to alter that state. In the words ‘uniform 
motion ’ we are at once introduced to the fundamental concep¬ 
tions of space and time, and are furnished with a method for 
measuring such. See SfACE and Time. Further, this law, in 
telling the conditions under which there is no external force, siiji- 
plies a criterion by which we are able to judge of the presence of 
a force. Any acceleration which a moving body suffers, whether 
th.at acceleration be change of direction or change of rate of 
motion or change of both, indicates the existence ol an external 
iorcc ; and the relation of this force to the change of motion 
which it produces is given with rigorous exactness in 

latw li.— Change of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force, and takes plate in the direction of the straight line in which 
t>.‘ force acts. By quantity of motion is meant what we now call 
momentum, which is proportional to the mass and velocity con¬ 
jointly ; and by impressed force is meant impulse, which takes 
account not only of the intensity of the force, but also of the 
time during which the force acts. The impulse ol a force is 
measuied hy the product of the time of action into its intensity 
if it is constant, or its mean intensity if it is varkdile. The second 
law may now be stated thus : The change of momentum of a body 
is numerically equal to the inipuKe which produces it, and is in 
the same direction. Since motion and lest are merely relative 
terms, we may for convenience suppo.se the body to he originally 
at rest, and ineasuic the force by the momentum it produces in 
unit time. If wo act upon different masses witli the same force, 
the momenta produced must be the same ; and hence the velocity 
generated is inversely as the mass. In this way we compaie 
masses. If we act upon the same m.tss with diffcicnt forces, 
the forces are equal to the momenta produced, »>., arc 
directly proportional to the velocities generated. In this 
way we compare forces. Further, the second law evidently 
implies that if a number of forces act upon a given body, 
each produces exac'ly the same effect which it would have 
done had the others not been present. Consequently forces are 
to be compounded and resolved exactly.as velocities, accelerations, 
momenta, and indeed all vector or directed quantities arc. See 
Vector. The.se two laws supply us with exact methods for 
measuring the fundamental units of time, space, and mass, and 
the first direct derivatives of these, velocity, force, momentum, 
acceleration, &c. By them we can Investigate the motion of a 
single particle under the action of given forces ; but when there 
are mutual actions between two or more boilies, such as attiac- 
I tion, repulsion, pressuie, &c., more is required for a complete in- 
I vestigation, and this is supphed by 

I Law III.— To every action there is always an equal and opposite 
reaction ; or, the mutual actions of any two bodies are always equal 
: and oppositely directed. The mutual action between two bodies, 
when viewed as a whole, is called stress; and action and re¬ 
action are simply opposite aspects of the same stress. Take, for 
instance, a mass resting on a horizontal plane. The stress is in 


this case a pressure. If we consider the plane only, the pres¬ 
sure we regard as acting downwards; and if we consider the 
mass alone the pressure acts upwards. Here we have the action 
of the mass upon the jilane, and the reaction of the plane upon 
the mass ; and these are equal in amount but opposite in direc¬ 
tion. In the case of two bodies connected by a stretched string, 
the stress is of the nature of a tension, and the force acting upon 
either body is directed towards the other, and is the same in 
amount whichever body we consider. In cases of attraction and | 
repulsion the same holds. The iron attracts the magnet just as 
the magnet attracts the iron, the changes in their respective 
momenta being equal and oppositely directed. In a scholium 
appended to this law, Newton extends the prindple to quite .a 
different order of quantities. The full meaning of this scholium 
was first noticed by Thomson and Tait, who thus translated it 
If the action of an agent be measured by the product of itsforce info j 
its velocity; and if similarly the reaction of the resistance be measured \ 
by the velocities of its several farts into their several forces, whether \ 
these arise from friction, cohesion, weight, or acceleration ; action 
and reaction, in all combinations of machines, will be equal and \ 
opposite. Here the forces of resistance against acceleration are ■ 
reckoned as reactions equal and opposite to the actions which pro- I 
duce the acceleration ; or the forces producing acceleration form 
with the reactions against acceleration an equilibrating set of 
forces. This is the statement of D'Alembert'.s principle, enun- ' 
dated by him in 1742, and is thus an evident deduction from 
Newton’s comments on the third law. But further, the product 
of a force into its velocity, 1. e., into the velocity of the point on 
which it acts, is simply the rale at which an agent work^ so that ; 
Newton’s scholium contains the complete statement of the 1 
modem theory of energy. He required ouly to have known 
what became of the woik loit in friction 10 have been himself 
led to the discoveiy and explicit enunciation of the conservation 
princijile. See Ijynamics, Energy, Kinetics. 

Motion in Plants. Sec Irritability, Spore, Moving 

I’l.ANl'. 

Mo'tive, the leading tlieme in a i>icce of music. A short ^ 
musical subject. I 

Motley, John Lothrop. a distingui.shed American historian I 
and diplomatist, was horn at Hoiclicster, Massachusetts, April | 
15, 1814, and ediiealcd at Harvaid University and in Germany, 
liis first literary effoits were in the direction of historical ro¬ 
mance, but iieithiT Morton’s Hope (1839) nor Merry Mount 
(1S49) was successful. Meanwhile he had been slowly develop, 
ing, in ceitain ciitical essays, a power of gras]jiiig and appreci¬ 
ating historic es'eois ; and in 1S49 he went to Europe to collect 
materials for a lOiord of the great struggle of the Dutch against 
tlie jiower of Siiaiii. After five yeais’ industrious research in 
llulland and Gcrm.'iny, he puhlUhed in 1856 'the Rise of the j 
Dutih Republic, a woik not only of solid and accurate study, j 
but of enthralling interest, miuked l>y imp.issioned aslvocary of 
civil and religious liberty, .sympathy w ith an oppressed and strug¬ 
gling people, and enthiisiasin for the Reformation. The Ihsiorfr 
of the United Kelherlaiids (1860-65) conlmued the narrative to 
the time of the Synod of Dort. Mr. Motley was Amhass.Kh)r 
at Vienna 1S61-67, and at London 1869-70. After a visit to 
America, lie finally took up his le.siilence 111 England in Nov. 
1872. lie pubhsiied in 1S74 The Life and Dtoth of faim of 
Jsarncveld, soilh a view of the Pi imary Causes and Movements of j 
the Thirty Years' lYar; and lie was engaged on a history of that ] 
gig.antic conflict when he died at Kingston, Russel House, l)oi- I 
setshirc. May 29, 1877. | 

Mot-Mot, a name given to various Eis\irattral (liisessores) 
biids, irom tlieir peculiar cry. They inhahii tropical America 
and the adjacent regions. The beak is large, ami has serrated 
edges; the tongue is jirovidcd with a number of filaments; the 
tail is wedge-shaped, and llie two central feathers arc promi¬ 
nent, long, and bare in the sh.sfis for .some distance from their 
li|)S. The general size is that of a magpie, and the phim.sge is i 
brilliant. The Br-izilian M.-M. {Momatus Hrazilieiisis) is green 
above, the top of the head emg black. The under parts are 
green with a crimsim lustre, and there is a black spot on the 
breast. The M.-M. feeils on insects, and like the swallow, &c. 
captures its prey on the wing. 

Mo'tor Nerve. See Nerve Air. 
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ICotril', a town of Spain, province of Granada, 32 miles S. 
of the city of Granada, and about 3 miles from the Mediter* 
ranean shore. The rising ground behind is covered with vineries, 
and the inhabitants arc engaged in agriculture or fishing. Pop. 
12,850. 

Uott'oes (ItaX.molto, ‘a word,'from Lat. muttire), in Heraldry, 
are words or sentences accomp<anying a badge or coat of arms, 
and usually inserted in a scroll. They may be punning, as tliat 
of the Holdens, 'Jeneoquiateneor(' I hold because lam holden’); 
Tostou tard viennt, of the house of Vienne ; or A tout vmant 
bean jetty of the Sires de Beaujeu : veritable rebuses, as M qui 
7 'M (' aime riui t’aime’) of the Kerkos family in Brittany : war- 
cries, as the ancient Dieu et man droit, first assumed by Henry 
VJ.; moral or religious sentiments, as £tiamn ontnes ego non 
(‘ though all, yet not 1 ’) j Per ardtta virtue, &c.; or they may 
enshrine some historic fact, as the Crifi fast of the Karls of 
Rothes, alluding to the rescue from drowning of Queen Margaret 
by Bartholomew Leslie. 

UouiPlon, the name usually given to certain species of 
Sheep (q.v.)of large sire, such as the Argali (q.v.) {Caprovis 
argali) oi Siberia, the Bighorn or Rocky Mountain sheep of Cali¬ 
fornia, and the Aoud.ad (kmmotragus Tragelephas) of N. Africa. 
The Caprovis musimon of Corsica, Sardinia, &c., is also called 
the M. or * Musimon.’ It attains the size of a small deer, and is 
broKrn above and white below. The horns are very large. 

Mould, or Moul'dinesg, a name popularly given to the 
floccuient and thread-like Fungi which prey upon provisions, 
and a variety of other articles of daily use, as also on decom¬ 
posing organic bodies. Two families of fungi are represented 
by the common moulds; and we may take as characteristic 
examples of these the Mucor mueedo among the Physomycetes, 
and Aspergillus glaueus, or ‘blue M.’, and Penicillium crusta- 
ceum, among the Hyphomycetes. In the latter the wliole fungus, 
both the concealed part or mycelium, and that portion which is 
exposed to the atmosphere, the aerial hypkee, consist of cells 
varying only in size and form. The only reproductive bodies 
arc tonidia —that is, oidinary cells of a spherical form produced 
at the ends of the aerial liypha: and detached in succession. 
They are true spores. In Alucor the spores, instead of being 
naked exposed cells, are produced within special bodies known 
ns sporangia or asci ,—roundish heads borne at the extremity of 
thread-like stalks, which rise vertically from the liyphae. The 
spores of M. have the property of rclaming their vitality for a 
long period when dried, and from their extreme lightness are in 
this form disseminated with the gieatcst facility through the aii. 
On reaching a nutrient substratum they germinate. Many of the 
moulds are capable of sustaining life when immersed in fluids, 
and Berkeley tells us that from their inherent power of appro¬ 
priating what is nutritious and rejecting what is hurtful, they 
are often developed in solutions of poisonous metallic salts, 
which Would be fatal to fungi { general. Th^ are among 
the most destructive agents in the propagation of disease, and 
are a fruitful source of cutaneous disorders in man. Their 
agency in fermentation will be mentioned under article Yeast. 
Of the three species above mentioned, the first-named is ex¬ 
tremely common on fruit, and u- not destroyed in the process of 
preserve-making} the second occurs very commonly on a va¬ 
riety of decaying substances—as lard, bread, cheese; and the 
third is found on all sorts of decaying bodies. In the case of 
apples, pears, and other fruit becoming rotten, it is the work of 
one or more moulds (e.g., Mueor stoloni/er and Botrytis rin~ 
erea), that have obtained admission through a bruise or other 
defect in the skin of the fruit, and feed upon the cell-sap that 
escapes into tile intercellular spaces. Theie are a number of 
other common species of moulds; and it may be remarked that 
the whole of the group form beautiful objects when viewed under 
the microscope. See MILDEW and ViNBOAK Plant. 

Moul'dings are ornamental forms applied to edges or angles 
of masonry and joiner-work. Eight regular mouldings are re- 
comlsed in Grecian and Roman architecture, and each indi¬ 
vidual member occupies the position it is adapted for, where 
its own graceful form is best displayed, while it contributes to 
the production of a beautiful and rich design. Grecian M. differ 
from Roman in being ports of conic sections, as the ellipsis and 
hyperbola, the Roman forms consbting of arcs of circles, which 
may be described with compasses as shown in the cut, f. The 


eyma or tyma recta is used os a finidiing and covering memlier. 
2. The eyma reversa, ogee, or talon; and 3. The emolo, eekin, 
us, or guarter-nmnd, pro¬ 
perly forms a support for 
other mouldings. 4. The 
eavetto or holltno finds its 
jiroper position asacrown- 
ing moulding. 5. Tlic to¬ 
rus, or half-round, signifi¬ 
cant of strength, is found 
at the tops and bottoms of 
column'.. 6. The or 
/m/«Vor, owing to it.s lorm, 
is usually placed in bases, 
and IS effective in scpar.it- 
ing other members. 7. The 
astragal or bead is merely 
a small torus, and like it 
is used to bind parts fo- 
getlier. 8. The_^//e/is in¬ 
troduced between curved 
M., and is often used as 
the crowning member of 
a cornice. All M. in class¬ 
ical buildings, except the 
sculptured enrichments. 




Moulding.. 


A 
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eavetto and scotla, usually beat 
Gothic M. consist of rounds, deep 
hollows, and right lines, which, though apparently arranged 
in hap-hazard fashion, produce a great variety of design. 

Moiilius, a town of Central France, department of Allier, 
on the right bank of the river Allier (here crossed by a fine stone 
bridge of thirteen arches and 985 feet long), and 213^ miles 
S.S.E. of Paris by rail. The houses are almost all built ol brick. 
M. has a fine Gothic cathedral (still unfinished), a museum, a 
theatre, and a library of 12,000 volumes. A square lower, which 
was part of the old castle of the Bourbons, is now used as a prison. 
M. manufactures cutlery, leather, ropes, textiles!, and hosieiy, and 
has great trade in agricultural produce. It derives its name from 
the numerous com-uiills (Fr. ‘ moulins ’) in its neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1872) 17,836. 

Moulmoin' {Maulmaiu), a seaport in the district of Am¬ 
herst, British Burma, at the mouth of the Salween, (Jyiie, 
and Attaran rivers, about 90 mile* K. of Rangoon. Pop. 
(1875) 63,841. It was founded in 1826, alter the fir.si Bur¬ 
mese war, as a military station, but has now only a few native 
troops. In 1874-75 the exports were valued at ;^ 927,639 
(chiefly teak and rice); the imports at ,^909,814 (chiefly piece- 
goods, stores, and treasure). It has regular steam communica¬ 
tion with Rangoon, Calcutta, and Singapore. 

Moul'tinpr (from the same root as Fr. muer, I.at. mutare, ‘to 
change ’) or Ec'dyBis (Gr. ‘ a casting off’), is the throwing off, as 
a preliminary to the repkeement, of external parts and coverings 
in animals. Thus birds ‘moult ’ or ‘ cast ’ their feathers; serpents, 
newts, &c., shed their external skin or Epidermis v.); crus¬ 
taceans (e.g. lobsters and crabs) periodically cast their shells, and 
remain soft-bodied until the process of lime-deposition completes 
the new shell; and many insects and other Arthropoda (q. v,) 
in the course of their development shed their skin, especially in 
the larval state, many times in succession. In the insects and 
crustaceans the process of M. is intimately associated with the 
growth of the body. A crab or lobster can increase in size only 
when the skin is soft and after the shell has been shed, and so 
completely is the process of M. carrieil out in these animals, that 
even the homy inner lining of the stomach <s cast off and repkeed 
along with the ' shell.’ Birds moult the feathers and acquire a 
new plumage, either through the production of absolutely new 
feathers, or by new growths being added to the existing plumage. 
The hair of mammalia is also periodically shed and renewed ; 
and even hard and dense parts, if they only belong to the skin- 
structures, e.g., the antlers of the deer, may be annually shed 
and reproduced. 

Mound (Fr. monde. Lot mundus, ' the world ’), in Heraldry, 
a representation of a globe bearing a cross patiSe, probaUy 
adopted by the Emperor Justinian, as a symbol of the subju¬ 
gation of tlie world to the Cross. 
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Moun'taiix is the name generally given to a well-marked | 
elevation of the earth|s surface. Popukrly it is distinguished 
from hill as being applicable to elevations of greater dimensions; 
geologically, however, no line of distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween the two. Mountains rarely occur singly; they are gene¬ 
rally in groups or systems. The most usual form which these 
groups assume is the chain, typical examples of which are found 
in the Rocky Mountains, Andes, and Alieglianies of America, the 
Apennines, Pyrenees, Carpathians, Urals, Caucasus, Himalayas, 
Thian-shan, &c., of Kurope and Asia, and the Atlas, Kong, and 
various coast ranges of Africa. There is no case of an extensive 
M. chain rising abruptly from a plain. It either forms on its 
one aspect an extended gradually sloping surface, or bounds an 
elevat^ plateau or table-land. Thus the Andes of S. America, 
whose western base is washed by the waves of the Pacific, 
gradually falls off on the £., forming the watershed of the Ori¬ 
noco, Amazon, and La Plata. On the other hand, the Hima¬ 
layas, whose southern slopes feed the tributaries of the Ganges 
and Indus, look northwards over the fertile plain of Thdict 
towards the great central plateau of Asia. An attempt to esti¬ 
mate the real breadth of M. chains is therefore as futile as useless. 
The vertical contour of a chain is exceedingly irregular, rising in 
various points into peaks, which are separated from each other 
by cols, valleys, or gorges. Frequently a chain consists of 
several parallel ridges, a configuration which characterises the 
Rocky Mountains, Andes, and especially the Alleghnnie.s. Tlie 
I most lofty jicaks of our globe occur among the Himalayas and 
the Andes of Peru, and this suggests the only sure geneia- 
lis,-ition nhich can be made in reference to the distiibution 
of mountains, namely, that the highest land is found at or 
near the equator. The Alps of Euro]ie, it is true, he witli- 
out the torrid zone, but there are very few cases of lofty 
summits in higher latitudes than the temperate zone. Siberia, 
Russia, and Labrador are singularly devoid of M. chains; 
and tliough the surface of Greenland ajipears to be much 
more diversified, the elevations are comparatively moderate. 
I he influence which mountains exert upon climate is well- 
rnarkeit all over the world. They form the gicat watersheds, 
and determine the course of streams and rivers, thus indirectly 
influencilqj the internal commerce of a country. If sufficiently 
1' igh they act also as a ‘ shed ’ to the clouds; so that that side 
which looks in the direction from which tlie moist winds come 
has in certain circumstances a totally different climate from local¬ 
ities distant only a few miles, but wliich are exposed to diy 
winds. Similarly, mountains in many cases afford ])rotcction from 
injurious winds. 'I'o this cause chiefly is due the suitability 
of many of the southern European towns as resorts for invalids 
during winter. 

The formation of mountains is the result of hypogene or suli- 
terranean action; or, as in Scandinavia and tlie W. Highlands 
of Scotland, of surface denudation. JJy some the name M. is 
restricted to the former class; and the tendency of such ranges 
to form chains indicates that llie primary systems at least have 
been the result of the wrinkling of the earth’s surface due to 
cooling and contraction. According to Elie de Reauiiiont, they 
tend to form parts of great circles—these being the lines of least 
resistance, and therefore the lines along which rupture would 
take place. In volcanic action and earthquakes, we have the 
production of mountains on a small scale; and no doubt the 
same agencies were at work in past ages, and produced the 
present configuration. It is possible in many cases by a study 
of the distortion of contiguous strata, to fix the geological age 
of our mountains—or at least tlie age of the last great upheaval, 
for there is no reason to suppose that mountains have been the 
result of one intense eruption; opinion rather inclines to regard 
them as tlie final result of a succession of upiieavals, which need 
not have been more violent than the present gradual rise of 
Scandinavia. Many ranges date probably from Miocene times, 
when volcanic action seems to have attained its maximum. 
Where the crust has once yielded to a ruptive stress there 
it will probably yield again; and hence the reason why 
earthquakes occur in ceitam definite localities, and are hardly 
known in others. Tlie dynamics of M. formation are still little 
understood. The researches of Hopkins and Thomson, however, 
into the phenomena of stresses and tensions have explained some 
of the most fundamental characteristics of M. configuration. 

Honn'ttdn Jkdi. See Rowan. 


Uoon'taiji or Oarboniferous Lime'stOBa. See Lime¬ 
stone. 

Motmtzneirick (Irish GaeL Montiaghmeelici, ‘the boggy 
ground ’), a market-town of Ireland, in Queen’s County, on the 
Owenass, a tributary of the Barrow, 6 miles S.W. of Portar- 
lington. A Quaker colony, it has tliriving manufactures of tweeds 
and friezes, besides breweries, tanneries, potteries, &c. Pop. 
(1871) 3316. 


Hourne UoimtaiiiB, a range in Ireland, county Down, 
separating the basins ol the Newry and Lagan, and rising in 
Slieve Donard to a height of 2796 feet, and in Mount Eagle to 
2084 feet. They are named from a ceitaiii Mtighdharn (Mourne), 
some of whose descendants settled here in the I2th c., but the 
original name of the mountains was Beanna-Boirche (‘IJoiiche’s 
Peaks ’). 


Iffoaae {Mus), a genus of Rodtntia (q. v.) included in the 
family Ahtrida (q. v.) which also comprises the Rat (q. v.). 
Vole (q. V.), &c. It is represented by the Common M. (M. 
musculus), which is too well known to need any detailed descrip¬ 
tion. This little creature is most prolific, and also jiresents 
variations of marked kind in colour and size. White mice are 
not uncommon, and piebald varieties are frequently produced. 
The usual colour is a greyish-browm, which in summer becomes 
daiker. The harvest M. (Mns mrssonsts or Alioamys minutus) 
is also a well-known form, attaining a length of 5 inches, in¬ 
clusive of the tail. Its colour is reddish-brown aliove and while 
below. 'I he nest is constructed in a most ingenious manner on 
the stalks of grasses, and is formed of dried gra.ss and fragments of 
like material. The ears of the harvest M. are shorter than those 
of the common M., and its lie.id is of narrower proportions. The 
liarhary M. (Mus Barkams or Cvlunda Barbara) is of a brown 
colour, and is marked by longitudinal stripes of orange yellow 
above, the under parts being white. The field M. is now re¬ 
garded as belonging to a different genus from the ordinary M. 
The length of the shoit-tailed field M. is 5 inches, including the 
tail, and the colour is brown above and grey below. It is some¬ 
times named the field vole, and appeals occasiotiiilly (as in the 
.S. of Scotland in 1876) in immense hordes, which commit great 
havoc among the crops. The long-tailed field M. is another 
species, also known as the bank vole or campagnol. The white- 
fooled M. (M. Uucapui) of America, and the Al. funiilus of S. 
Europe are .siiecics alhed to the common Al. 


BEouse-Ear Chickweed is the name given to a genus of 
Caryophyliaceir, botanicnily called Cerastium, from some of the 
commonest .species having a superficial lesemblance to chick- 
weed, but possessing soft oval leaves. There are in all about 
forty species, inhamtants of all temperate and cold regions. In 
Britain four are common, another (C. arvense) is not rare, and 
other three are confined to Alpine di-tricts of the kingdom, one 
of them (C. tn'gynutn) being limited to the borders of the Alpine 
and sub-Alpine rills and springs of the Scutch Higlilimd.s. 


Mouth, the anterior aperture of the alimentary canal in 
animals. It maybe surrounded by tentacles (as in Zoophytes* 
and I’olyzoa) and may have horny jaws or teeth (leech, cuttle¬ 
fishes, &c.), while 111 insect.s, ciu.taceaus, &c., the j.iws are 
modified limbs. The jaw.s of veilebrate animals, on the other 
h.and, are invariably parts ol the head. The M. m higher ani¬ 
mals is bounded by the Ups, and is usually provided with teeth. 
The hinder part of the M. is caileil the phaiynx. 'Hie openings 
or apertures of the M. include the external opening, the apertures 
of the hinder nostrils, the ensophageal opening, or that of the 
gullet, and the openings of the Eustachian tubes. Sec Ear. 

Alalformations of the Af. The most congou of all the 
congenital deforniitics is harelip, which may l>e"simple, double, 
or complicated. In simple harelip there is a cleft through the 
upper lip, on one side of the middle line, but no other deformity. 
The cleft is usually on the left side, and it generally extends 
from the nostril to the free edge of the lip. In double harelip 
there is a median tubercle, bounded on either side by clefts, one 
of which commonly reaches into the nostril, while the other 
does not. The incisive bom-, which corresponds to the median 
tubercle, has generally foui teeth, but their number varies. 
Hareli]), either single or double, may be complicated with fissure 
of the palate, and in cases of double harelip the incisive bone 
often projects and appears to hang on to the end of the nose. 
Fbsared palate is a malformation which often co-exists with hare- 
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Up, but bIso very often without it. There may be simple fissure 
of the soft palate, fissure of the soft and part of the hard palate, 
and complicated cleft, which generally extends through the whole 
mouth, from the red edge of the lip in front to the uvula behind. 
These deformities may all be either entirely removed or much 
improved by surgical operations, and as a general rule the 
operation should be performed during infancy or childhood. 

Disease! of Ihe M. are similar to those which occur in other 
parts of the body covered with mucous membrane, modified, how¬ 
ever, by peculiarities of situation and exposure. The most com¬ 
mon aie the various forms of Stomatitis (q. v.), viz., simple ery¬ 
thema, diphtheritic exudation or eruption, and inflammation of 
the follicles of the mucous membrane. Ulcerative and gangrenous 
inflammation, usually called Noma in the returns of the Registrar- 
General, is described under Cancrum Oris (q. v.). The tongue is 
liable to acute inflammation, or Glossitis (q. v.), and to various 
forms of ulceration, as simple ulcers, mercurial ulcers, syphilitic 
ulcers, and other syphilitic lesions ; and it may also be the seat of 
tumours and cancer. Inflammation of the tonsils, or Tonsillitis 
(q. V.) is a very common affection, and may exist in different 
degrees of intensity, as angina mitior, and angina gravior. See 
articles Aputiia ; Gums, Diseases of ; Throat, Diseases 
OP; and Tongue, Diseases of. 

Move'ablo, a term of Scotch law equivalent to Personal in 
the law of England. Sec I Ieritaiu.e AND Moveable ; Heir. 

Uove'ment, a continuous number of musical ideas forming 
a connected whole. A sonata or symphony is usually divided 
into several movements, which may take the form either of 
* Movements of Development,’ or ‘ Movements of Episode.’ 

Moving Plant (Desmoiiium gyrans), a leguminous plant, 
a native ot the E. Indies, has received the above name from 
the constant motion of its leaflets. The leaves commonly con¬ 
sist of three leaflets, and the two small lateral ones are continu¬ 
ously on the move, rising to meet each other, and then retreating 
in a series of jerks. In a large plant the appearance is most 
cttiiotts, and has liccn compared to the working of a number of 
railway telegraph signals—hence the name ‘tclegraiih plant’ 
Eometinies applied. The process goes on in a greater or less 
degree both during day and night, but is most vigorous in warm 
moist weather. The larger terminal leaflet also very gradually 
oscillates from Ihe one side to the other, and thiough a horizontal 
to a depressed position. These movements (of which 1 ). gyroides 
and D. veifertilionis also parttike) have been referred to various 
causes ; the determination still remains sub judice. It is not in¬ 
fluenced by mechanical irritation as in the sensitive plant. The 

M. P. is often grown in hothouses, as are also other hand¬ 
some species of the genus. Altogetlier it numbers about 140 
species, chiefly Indian and tropical, Aliican and American. 

Mow (Man), the principal town in the district of Jhnnsi, 

N. W. Provinces, Biitish India, 205 miles W. of Allahabad. 
Pop. (iSyz) 16,428. It is a well-built town with many temples, 
and conducts an extensive trade. LCxputts.;,£’l40,ooo ; imports, 
;£'llo,ooo. The st.aple inamifacture is coarse and fine cotton 
cloths, both white and dyed, which are sent to all parts of India. 
It is to be carefully distinguished from Mhow (q. v.). 

Uox'a is a pecnli.ar form of rounter-irritation, introduced into 
Europe by the Portuguese, who .required it from the East. As 
practised by the Chinese, a small rone is formed of the downy 
covering of the leaves of Artemisia Moxa, or of the pith of such 
plants a.s Ihe common sunflowei, or of linen steeped in nitre. 
The cone is placed over the affected part, and set fire to. In 
this country issues were established by means of the M, as 
follows :—A pjece of lighted German tinder was placed on a 
frame, and the flame directed on to the skin by means of a blow¬ 
pipe. The same end may be attained by means of the actual 
cautery, yvhich is now occasionally used in certain forms of 
neuralgia, and in chronic diseases of the joints. 

Mozambique', a region on the S.E. coast of Africa, nominally 
beluiigiiig to I’oitugal, whose authority, however, is practically 
confined to a few settlements. The coast-ltne of M. extends from 
Cape Delgado in lo'^r S. lat. to Delagoa Bay in 26*30' S. lat., 
a distance of 1200 miles. 'Ibe inland boundary is undefined, 
but the area of the, province is officially estimated at about 
400,000 sq. miles, and the pop. at 300,000. Portuguese rule 
extends 400 miles up the Zambeze to the confluence of the 
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Loangwa, and up the Shire for 130 miles, but elsewhere it ceases 
within 100 miles of the coast. The Limpopo, the only other 
considerable river that flows to the sea through M., is only 
navigable for 60 miles. M. is divided into two nearly equal 
arts by the river Zambeze, and the southern portion is known 
y the name of Sofala. The climate of M. is very hot and 
humid, and consequently unhealthy. The soil is rich, and under 
an efficient government the country is c.spable of producing large 
quantities of rice, coffee, cotton, sugar, and tobacco. It also 
possesses large but undeveloped resources in the shape of wax, 
gums, ^ices, and valuable woods. Ivory to the value of 
^50,34(1 was exported from the port of M. in 1875. Coal is 
found near the Zambeze, as well as iron of superior quality. 
Gold and silver are likewise to be obtained, and the deposits of 
both were once extensively worked. The principal ports are 
M., Delagoa Bay, Ibo, Qtiillimaine, Inhamb.ine, and Louren9o 
Marques, whose aggregate imports and exports in 1875 amounted | 
to ^^174,282 and ;62o2,4t2 respectively. Trade is carried on ; 
chiefly with India and Marseille, but is paralysed by the exist- 1 
dice of slavery outside of the circle of Porlugnese authority, and I 
by the inertness of the goveniineiit. Delagoa Bay, the only 
first-class harbour between Natal and Zanzibar, is the nearest 
place of export for the produce of the 'Transvaal gold-diggings, 
Myack Island, the hist of the low-lying cluster that Iringcs 
Delagoa Bay, has in recent years proved an excellent sanitarium i 
for fever-stricken Europeans.— M., the capital, is situated on an 1 
inshore coral i.sland, 3 miles from the mainland. It po'.sesses a | 
good harbour, is foilificd, and contains an arsenal which was j 
completed in 1876. In 1875, 2^4 vessel-, of an aggregate Ion- ! 
nage of 32,000 tons, entered the port of M. Top. 8522. 

Mozambique'Chann'el divides hfad.igascar from Africa. , 
It lias a length of about 1000 miles, with an average breadth of i 
450 miles. The Coinoio Islands (q. v.) are in the M. C., near 1 
Its northern extiemily. 

Mozarab'ic Lit'urgy (Ar. modarab, ‘one who has adopted ' 
the Arab mode of life,’ applied to Cliiisliaiis and Jews in Africa 
and Spain who did .so to avoid persecution), is the most perfect 
extant form of the ancient Galliean and still older Ephesiiie 
Liturgy (see Liturgy). Its early history is unkuowri} but tlie ; 
proundwoik is of the highest antiquity. It was suppressed in ' 
Arragon in 1060, and in Navarie, Castile, and I.eon in 1074, ' 

that the Roman Use might be established; but revived in llie 
beginning of the l6tli c. by Cardinal Ximenes, who endowed a j 
chantry at Toledo for its peculiar use, wheie it has been pre- | 
served to the present time. Blunt’s Did. of Doct. and Hist. 
Thcol. (1872). ; 

Mozart', Wolfgang Amadeus, one of the greatest of ' 
musicians, was born at Salzburg, in Austria, January 27, 1756. | 

He could play the harpsichord well at four years of age and | 
ccmipuscd before he was six. His father, a musician, guided his 
efforts, and from 1762 to 1765 exhibited his precocious talents 
as jierformer and composer to the courts and wealthy circles of 
many European cities, iiieluiliiig Vienna, Paris, and London, 
lour sonatas were M.’s first published work (Par. 1764}. In 
1708 he was made Conccrt-mcisler by the Archbishop of Salz- 
liurg, but received no salary till 1772. His visit to Italy 

(176^71) was a succession of triumphs in Milan, Bologna, 
Naples, and Rome; among the Italian operas written there, 
Milridate (Milan, December 1770), the work of a boy of four¬ 
teen, had twenty successive representations. After some years' 
activity spent in composition at S.alzburg, he left that town 
(September 1777) to seek a wider field of activity; but, failing in 
v-inous places to obtain anything but empty applause, he returned 
to Salzburg as cathedral organist (January 1779). From March 
1781 till his deatli, December 5, 1791, he lived at Vienna, seldom 
free from the anxieties of poverty. He was made ‘chamber 
musician’ in 17S7, and in 1790 had a pension of 1000 florins 
granted him by some musical noblemen. Among M.’s works 
we may name the operas Idomeneo (1781): Le Nozu di Figaro ! 
(1786): II Don CnitvwjM' (first performed October 29, 1787, at i 
Prague); Cosi/an Tutte (1790); Die Zauberflbte (‘magic flute,’ 
1791); and La Clemema di Tito ; the great scries of Symphonies ; 
the string quartet ts, pianoforte sonatas, and other chamber ’ 
music ; the concertos for piano and orchestra, incr^in^y appte- 
ciated of late years; and the church con^shions, including' 
Masses and the Requiem, He wrote in all 800 separate works, 
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including i6 opens and 33 symphonies. M. not only possessed 
a rich, triumphant, and (musically speaking) universal genius, 
but profound learning and untiring mdustry. As an instru¬ 
mental composer he has been surpassed only by Beethoven, 
while in opera he has no erjual. He was of a generous and 
lovable disposition. There are lives of M. in German by Nie- 
melschek (1798), Nissen (1828), Otto Jahn (4 vols. Leips. 
1856-59; new ed. 2 vols. 1869), and Nohl (2d ed. 1870; Eng. 
trans. by Lady Wallace, 2 vols. 1S77). In English there are 
Holmes’s Life e/M, (1845); and Lady Wallace’s translation of 
M.’s Ze//ers (lS65). 

MozufiT'erpore' {Sltlzaffarpur = town of MuzafTar), the chief 
town of the district of the same n.-ime in Bengal, British India, 
on the little Gunduck river, 50 miles N.E. of Patna. Pop. 
(1872) 38,223. It is the home of the Behar Scientific Society, an 
association of Mohammedans.—The district of M., which up to 
1875 constituted western portion of the old district of Tirhut, 
has an area of 2969 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 2,188,382. It is 
highly cultivated, the principal crojis being rice, barley, pulses, 
indigo, and tobacco. Saltpetre is also largely produced. The 
other towns are Hajipur, Sitamarhee, and Lalgunge. In the 
year 1876-77 the expoitswere valued at;£8oo,ooo, chiefly indigo, 
tobacco, saltiietre, od .seeds, and hides; the imports at /'68o,ooo, 
chiefly piece-goods, food grains, salt, cattle, and intligo seed. 
Theic is considerable traffic with Ncpaul. 

MEozufTumugg'ur = city ofMuzaffar), the 

chief town of the district of the same name, in the N. W. Provinces, 
British India, 984 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 10,793. 
It was founded about 1633, and is closely built. It is now a 
railway station. Malarious fever i.s saiil to have been caused by 
the pioximity of the canal.— I'hc district of M., which lies in the 
doat between the Ganges and Jumna rivers N. of Meerut, has 
an area of 1659 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 690,107. It is also 
watered by the Iliiidiin, an<l by die Ganges and E. Jumna Canals. 
Both the fertility and health of the country have suffered from 
an excessive water supply. The crops aic wheat and barley, 
rice, sugar-cane, and millets; about 80,000 tons of food grain-, 
are annually exported. The towns, besides M. itself, are Kainana, 
Shatnli, ^d Jelalabad. During the Mutiny of 1857 there weie 
some murders and much plundering. 

Mtzensk', a town in Russia, government of Orel, on the 
Zi’sha, 78 iiiilcs S. W. of Tula by rail, has thirteen churches, and 
important trade in brandy and agricultural produce. Pop. (1870) 
I 4 .» 59 - 

IHCualitch', a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the vilayet of Briissa, 
16 miles S. of the Sea of Marmora, and .|2 W. of the town oi 
Briissa. It has considerable trade with Constantinople in wool, 
silk, and fruit. Pop. about 16,000. 

Mu'cilage (from Lat. mucus, ‘ slime ’) is a vegetable exuda¬ 
tion allied to gum, but which mixed with water swells up and 
softens without dissolving. 'I'he term is also applied in jiliar- 
macy, &c., to any thick aqueous solution of gummy matter. I'lie 
so-called gum-tragacanth is an exaiiiplc of a mucilaginous sub¬ 
stance. It, in the form of M., is used in medicine as a demulcent 
for making pills to a proper consistency and for suspending heavy 
powders in liquids. 

SCttCk'era (Prov. Ger. ‘hypocrites'), a mystic sect founded at 
Kbnigsbetg in the early part of the present centuiy by Ebcl and 
Diestel, two German pastors who had adopted the theosopliis- 
tical views of Johann Heinrich Schonherr (born at Memel, 1771; 
died at Konigsberg, 1S26). Charges of immorality preferred 
against the members of this sect—many of them persons of wealth 
and station—led to a process {1835), which terminated (1842) 
in the deposition of both ministers, and in the imprisonment of 
DiesteL How far these accusations were based on fact has been 
warmly contested, Graf Kanitz in his Aufkldnmg uher den Re- 
liponsprocess (Basel, 1862) maintaining that the judges were 
biassed and unfair; while ITepwortli Dixon (Spiritual Wives, 
1868) sees in the M. the German counterpart of the English 
Agapemone, and the American Perfectionists. 

IKu'ooua Mem'brane and Ku'cus. M. M. is the name 
given to the delicate membrane which lines the interior of the 
passage of the bodies of higher animals. Like serous membrane. 
It consists of >hree chief parts—(i) a primary membrane of stme- 
tureless nature, often named the basement membrane; (2) a 


layer of secreting cells; and (3) a network capillary of blood¬ 
vessels, The latter furnish the blood from which the cells secrete 
the mucus or special product of M. M. This variety of mem¬ 
brane is soft and vascular, and is usually attached to other 
structures and tissues. That covering the tongue is attached to 
muscles ; that lining the intestine to a lower or submucous layer, 
which in tuim rests on the intestinal niuscular fibres ; and that of 
the tyinpanum or * drum ’ of the ear to Periosteum (q. v.). The 
epithelial cells of M. M. present considerable variations in form 
and structure, and the basement-membr.one on which the cells 
rest is structureless and transparent. The entire digestive system 
is lined by M. M., which is modified in certain regions to form 
granular or secreting structures. Beginning with the mouth, we 
find this membrane lining that cavity, and continued downwards 
into the gullet and stomach. Thence it proceeds along the 
iiitusline to the anus. It is also continued from the digestive 
tract into such openings as the ducts of the liver, sweetbread, and 
gall-bladder. The respiratory or breathing organs are similaily 
lined with M. M. The cavity of the nostrils is lined by a speci¬ 
ally modified M. M., known as the Schneiderian membrane, in 
which the olfactory nerves ramify. Hie eyelids and conjunctiva 
are provided with this structure, and also the Lichrymal sac and 
canal (see Evii). It i.s found investing the windpipe, and extends 
into the lungs. The internal genital passages arc lined with M. 
M., and the urinary organs have a similar investment. But as 
is well seen in the ga.-.tiic glands of the stomach, or in the 
intestinal glands, the M. M. is convoluled or folded to form 
glands of various kinds, the secretions of which have most im¬ 
portant functions in the economy of the body. Mucus is found 
111 the fluids which come in contact with, or which are secreted 
by M. M. Thus the saliva of the mouth contains mucus 
which is secreted by the M. M. lining the mouth. Mucus when 
microscopie.ally examined is seen to contain a large number of 
epithelial cells, which have become detached from the suiface 
of the membrane, and which float in a colourless and somewhat 
viscid fluid. It is distinguished by containing a peculiar sub¬ 
stance known as mucin, and diflers from albumen in that it does 
not contain sulphur. 'I'hc function of mucus is that of lubricat¬ 
ing the .surfaces on which it occurs, although it probably pos¬ 
sesses other functions of a more complicated nature, but which 
are still undetermined. 

Mud&r (the Mindiistaiii and Bengali name for Caleof'sis 
Sigontca), one of a small genus of Asclepi.ids, is a branching 
shrub or snurll tree, bears ovate leaves about six inches long, 
and deep rose, somewhat bell-shaped flowers. The inner 
balk of tile young buanches furnishes a valuable fibre, equal in 
strength to hemp, and all palls of the idaiit abound lu an acrid 
milky juice, that on hardening resembles gutta percha. In a 
fie.sh stale, it is sal ' to be very efficient in cutaneous diseases, 
while the powder ol the bark of the root is an excellent substitute 
for ipecacuanha in the ticalmcnt of dysentery. In large doses it 
is a reliable cholagogue, and is also a sedative to the muscular 
fibres of the intestines. A smaller species (C.growing 
also in India, and ranging to Syria and various parts of Afiic.a, 
possesses similar qualities. M., in combination with arsenic and ' 
black pepper, forms the celebrated ‘Arialic Bills.’ The active 
principle, called mudarine, gelatinises on the application of heat, 
returning to its fluid state when cold. 

Mud'flsh. See Dipnoi and Lepidosirex. 

Hu'die, Robert, was the son of a weaver, and was bom in 
the neighbourhood of Dundee, Scotland, 2Slh June 1777. 
After holding the appointment of drawing master in the Inver¬ 
ness Academy and Dundee High School, he removed to London 
in 1S20, and became a reporter on the Chronicle. 

Worn out by a life of incessant literary toil, M. died 29th April 
1842. In the course of twenty years he produced more than 
eighty volumes, only one of which slill possesses any vital in¬ 
terest, The Feathered Tribes of Great hritain (2 vols. 1833), 
though desultory and incomplete, ranks .as a British classic in 
natural history. 

Mu'die’s, the largest circulating library in London, and pro¬ 
bably ill the world, was established in 1842 by Mr. Charles 
Edward Mudic, who is still manager and a principal shareholder 
of the concern, although it passed in 1864, into the hands of a 
limited liability company. The library is" situated in New Ox¬ 
ford Street, near the British Museum, and has a branch in the 
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City, and another at Manchester. There are various classes of 
subscriptions. L\, is. a year entitles a town member to choose 
one volume from the entire library, and to exchange it daily; 
j^2, 2s. three volumes in the same way ; /'3, 3s., six volumes ; 
and every additional guinea, two volumes extra. Country sub¬ 
scribers obtain sat.s of books at reduced rates. There are lower 
sulMcriptious (from 104 . 6d. upwards) for the unreserved portion 
of the library. Many provincial libraries and institutions obtain 
their books from M., some paying as much as ,^500 a year. 
Several thousand copies of a popular work are frequently pur¬ 
chased for the library. .Since its commencement, Mudie’s has 
issued 3,000,000 volumes to its subscribers; the daily exchange 
of books is about 12,000; and over 500,000 volumes are at pre¬ 
sent available for circulation. A large stall of officials is em¬ 
ployed, and all the binding work is done at the premises in 
Oxford .Street. 

SCudlu (jl/WAv), a towm in the district of Ferozpore, Pun- 
jaub, llritish India, 2b miles S. of the left bank of the Sutlej, 
and 65 S.E. from Lahore. It is celebrated for the battle of i8th 
December 1845, which opened the first Sikh war. Lord Gough, 
after a fierce struggle, finally drove the Sikhs across the Sutlej. 

Uuezz'in (from Arab, uzn, ‘ an car'), a Mohammedan official, 
partly answering to the medi.Tval watchman. Bells not being 
allowed in mosques, the M. summons the Faithful to prayer 
{natnas) five times in tlie twenty-four hours, his chant by day 
being termed the adan, l>y night tlic ula. That he may not from 
his lofty minaict lie able to spy into tlie privacy of the surround¬ 
ing harems, a blind man is u.sually clioscn for the post. 

Muf'ti (Arab, ‘expounder’), in Turkey, an interpreter of the 
Koran. Tlie Grand M. or Sheik-ul-Islam (‘ head of the elect’) 
presides over the Ulema (q. v.), and ranks next to the Grand 
Vizier, like whom he hohl.s his appointment immediately from 
the Sultan. Though nominally a spiritual authority, he performs 
no priestly functions ; but war cannot be proclaimed, or peace 
concluded, without the decree (fetwa) of tbe Grand M. and his 
Ulema, ‘ that it is confornuiMc to law.* Tlie title M. is also 
liestowed on the jurisconsults attaclicd to local and general coun¬ 
cils throughout the dominions of the Porte. 

Muggleto'nicuui were a sect wliich arose in the end of the 
lytlic., founded by Ludovic Muggleton (1609-97), tailor in 
Ixmdon, and an associate named Reeves. Tliese two professed 
to l)c the two witnesses of Rev. xi. 3-6, Reeves representing 
Moses, and Muggleton Aaron. They affirmed that they had re¬ 
ceived special revelations from heaven, as well as power to de¬ 
stroy all who opposed them. Some of their other strange notions 
were that Satan became incarnate in Eve, that it was God the 
Father who died on the cros.s, having left Elijah to rule in heaven 
during his absence on earth, &c. The sect survived till within 
the last few years. See 7 'he inake in the Grass (1698). The last 
edition of Muggleton’s works appealed in 1832 in 3 vols. 

Miihl'berg, a town in Prussia, province of Saxony, on the 
right bank* of the Elbe, 83 miles S.E. of Magdeburg, with two 
churches and a c.islle, and is famous a' the scene (24th April 
1547) of the Empeior Karl V.’s vict. ly in the Schmalkaldic 
War over Johann Friedrich, Elector of Saxony, who was taken 
prisoner in the liattle. Pop. (1875) 3244. 

Muhlbau'sen, or Kiilhausen (Fr. Mulhoust), a town of 
Elsass, in the S.W. of Germany, 30 miles N.N.W. of Basel by 
r.ail. Tlie old town, on an island between the III and the RhSne 
and Rhine Canal, is irregular, but the newer parts arc regularly 
built, and contain many fine buildings. Tlie most notew'orthy 
are the Ildtel-de-Ville (1551), tlie old Reformed Church, and the 
Synagogue. The Place de la Bouise is an imitation of the Rue 
de Rivoii at Paris. M. has 17 muslin and cotton, and ii cloth 
manuractories, .and 15 calico prmtwoiks., Morocco leather, 
silks, locomotives, and machinery are manufactured, and wool 
and cotton spinning, bleaching, and dyeing are actively carried 
on. Pop. (1875) 58,513 (with the subaib Dornack, 62,627). 
M. was made a free city of the Empire by Rudolf of Hapsbu^ 
in 1273, and was only incorporated with France os late as 179C 
With the test of Elsass it reverted to Germany in 1871.— U. in 
Thttringeu, a town in Prussia, province of Saxony, on the 
Unstrut, _2j miles N.N.W. of Gotha by rail. It is » very old 
town, witli a fine Gothic Marienkirche and thirteen other 
churches. The trade id corn and wool is considerable, and there 
are extensive industries in spinning and weaving wool There 


are 50 tanneries, 14 glue factories, and 14 dyeworks. Pop. 
(1875) 20,938. 

Uiital'lieiin am Bhein, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, 2^ miles N.N.E. of Deutz by rail. It 
actively carries on river-traffic and commission trade, and has 
considerable manufactures of silks, leather, paper, oil, and flour. 
Pop. (1S75) 17,350.—M. an der Buhr, also in Rhenish Prus¬ 
sia, is 5i W.N. W. of Essen by rail. It has extensive trade in 
sandstone and Ruhr coal (the latter amounting to about 5,000,000 
tons annually), and important manufactures of iron, zinc, 
machinery, leather, cotton, paper, and farm implements. Pop. 
(1875) 15,286. 

lluir, John, belongs to an Ayrshire family, traceable as far 
back as the middle of the 17th c. He was bom at Glasgow, 
in iSio^ studied two years at Glasgow University, thence pro¬ 
ceeded to the East India College, Haileybury, and in 1828 went 
out to Bengal as a writer in the East India Company’s Civil 
.Service. After filling various offices in the revenue and judicial 
departments, he retired from service in 1853. In the early period 
of his Indian career he began to study Sanskrit, and subsequently 
during his residence in the East composed several religious tracts 
in Sanskrit verse. Since his return to his native country, M. 
has published a work which has given him a distinguished place 
among Sanskrit scholars. It is entitled Original Sanskrit Texts 
on the Origin and History of the People of India, their Religion 
and JnUihslions, Collected, Tsanslated, and Illustrated (5 vols. 
Lond. 1858-70). Each volume takes up a separate subject, and 
has, so to speak, an independent value. Vol. I. contains the '■ 
‘ Mythical and I.egendary Accounts of Caste;’ Vol. II. discusses 
the ‘ Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus ; ’ Vol. III. is de- 1 
voted to ‘Tlie Vedas: Opinions of Indian Authors on their | 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority;' Vul. IV. gives a ‘Com- | 
parison of the Vedic with the later Representations of the priii- < 
cipal Indian Deities ; ’ Vol. V. consists of ‘ Contributions to a 1 
Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, &c., of the Indians j 
in the Vedic Age.’ M. is not only a scholar himself, but has I 
signalised himself by his liberal benefactions to the cause of I 
learning. Of these, the most important is the foundation ^ 
(1862) of a professorship of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo- ! 
logy in the Univcisliy of Edinburgh. But Sanskrit literature ! 
is not the limit of M.’s sympathies. He lias deeply interested j 
himself in biblical questions. In 1861 he published anonymously ; 
a Btief /Examination of the Prevalent Opinions on the Jnspira- '■ 
tion tip the Old and New Testaments, with an Introduction by I 
the Rev. II. B. Wilson. More recently, he has contributed to I 
introduce into Great Britain a knowledge of the writings of the ; 
modem Dutch school of theological science, represented by j 
Kuenen (q. v.), Oort, &c. In 1876 he was appointed one of the | 
commission charged to inquire into the condition of the Scottish | 
universities. M. is a D.C.L. of Oxford, an LL.D. of Edin¬ 
burgh, a Ph.D. of Bonn, and is a member of various foreign ' 
societies.—Sir William M., LL.D., younger brother of the j 
preceding, was hnrn at Gla.sgow in 1819, educated at the Gram- | 
mar School of Kilmarnock, at the Universities of Edinburgh ] 
and Glasgow, and at the East India Company’s College, Hailey- I 
bury, went out to India in the Bengal Civil Service in 1837, t 
.served in the N. W. Provinces in various executive offices, and 
subsequently as Secretary to Government and Member of the j 
Revenue Board till 1864, when he w.as appointed Foreign .Secre* ! 
tary and member of tbe Supreme Legislative Council of India. 

In 1867 he became a member of the Supreme Executive Council, I 
and was made Knight Commander of the Star of India. In 1868 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces, 
an office which he held till 1874, when he was made Financial . 
Minister of India. On retiring from India, he was appointed a ' 
member of the Council of India. Besides contributing a variety 
of articles to the Calcutta Review, and publishing a small work 
entitled '/he Testimony of the Cor An to the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testamesit (Agra, 1854; 2d ed, Allahabad, 1861), Sir , 
William M. has written a Life of Mahomet (1861; new ed. 1877), i 
a work of great learning and penetration, marked throughout by 
a singularly just and critical spirit. Mahomet’s character is finely ' 
and truthfully conceived. The nobility of his earlier, the false¬ 
hood of his later career are admirably set forth; and if men now 
clearly perceive the vast difference between the ‘Prophet of 
Mecca ’ and the ‘ Prince of Medina,’ it is mainly owing to Sit ' 
William M.'s sober and discriminative history. I 
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Kairbuxn, a term of Scotch law, denoting setting fire to 
a heath or moor. The statute of 13 Geo. III. c. 54 makes it 
criminal in Scotland to set lire to any heath or * muir ’ between 
the nth April and 1st November. The offence is punishable 
by line or imprisonment. 

Mukden' (Mantchu,' flourishing’), the Chinese Shin-Tang, 
or Fung-Tien-Fu (‘rich capital ’), is the chief town of Chinese 
Mantchuria, and has been since 1631 the centre of tlic govern¬ 
ment of its three provinces. It lies on a tributary of the Sira- 
muren or Liao-ho, 390 miles N.E. of I’eking, is surrounded by 
a wail 9 miles in circuit, and contains an imperial palace (also 
surrounded with walls and ramparts) constructed on the pattern 
of that of Peking, and occui)icd by nicuibers of tlie imperial 
family. The trade and industry of M. are considerable. In 
a fine valley about 70 miles E., and near the jialisade which 
marks the boundary of Corea, is Inden or Hing-king, formerly 
the family residence of the Mantchu rulers, and at the mouth of 
the Liao-ho, in the Gulf of Liao-tong, no miles S.W., is New- 
chang (q. v.)f Pop. of M. estimated at 200,000. 

Mukh'tar, Qhazi Ahme^ Pasha, a Tuikish genenal, 
was boru about 1S36. He received command of the main Turk¬ 
ish army ojicrating in Montenegro in 1876, when his campaign 
was unsuccessful. He was appointed comm.-indcr at Er/.cioiim 
in February 1877, and on the outbreak of the war with Russia 
obtained the supreme command in Asia. 11 c checked the 
Russian invasion at Zewin in June 1S77, and by an active move¬ 
ment thereafter relieved Kars. On 251 h August he won an im¬ 
portant victory at Kezil-Tepe. He received the title of Ghazi 
or Victorious from his grateful Sultan, .September 1877. Near 
the Russian frontier in the beginning of October he withstood a 
furious onslaught by the Russians, which lasted several days, 
and cost the assailants (according toM.), 15,000 men; but on 
the I4tii, isth, and l6th of October, in a succession of fierce 
battles, M., attacked m front and flank by an overwhelming 
force of Russians, was disastrously defeated, his positions cap¬ 
tured, his army cut in two—one jiottion surrendering and the 
other retiring on Erzeroiim. The siege of Kars (q. v.) was 
in consequence vigoiously lencwed, and on the iStlrof Novein- 
Iht. after a despciate le-istance on the part of the 'I’uiks, the 
town was stoimed by the Russians, the whole of the jjarrison 
not slain in the struggle were made iirisoncrs, and 364 cannon 
captured. 

MuTberry {A/onif, from Gr. t/ioivt/, a word of unknown ori¬ 
gin, introduced into Greece with the tree), is a genus of milky- 
juiced trees or shrubs, belonging to the natural order AAirmea’, 
to which it gives name. They arc rcjircscntcd in tiopical and 
temperate Asia and America, but aie not natives of Europe 
or Africa. The leaves arc large and deciduous, the inconspicu¬ 
ous flowers in unisexual spikes, and a compound fruit is ulti¬ 
mately formed by the .aggregation of the numerous female 
flowers, the caliccs of wliich become siiccnlent—lechnically 
termed a sorosis. The Common or llinck M. (Mom^ 
the best-known .species, is thought to be of Persian origin. 
The various classical wiilersfioin Theophrastus, make frequent 
mention of it. In I'lngUiid it has been eultivati-d from the 
Iicginning of the ifith c. (jieihaps cailier) for its highly aromatic 
fiiiit, which is u.se<l in ilcssert, or as a ]iie-erve, or for pud¬ 
dings and pies. From it also an agreeable wine and syruji 
are prepared. The M. is remarkable for its longevity, and 
for its vitality uiulcr advci'se circumstances. The leaves arc 
sometimes used for feeding silkworms, but the White M. (d/. 
alba) is the species so largely cultivated for this special pur¬ 
pose. A native of China, it is supposed to have been brought 
into Italy about 450 years ago, where it speedily sujiplanted the 
first-named species, and is now cultivated in all countries where 
silkworm breeding is carried on—the latest successful attempt on 
a large scale having been made in California : perhaps Australia 
will follow. In its native country it is believed to have been 
grown at least 4000 years—before tea, sugar, and cotton were 
cultivated. The tree is of more rapid growth than Af. itigra, 
and the leaves containing a larger proportion of the glutinou.s 
milky juice common to the genus, the silk from the worms fed 
upon them possesses a greater tenacity. Superior varieties of 
M. can be grafted on the ordinary stock, and of the existing 
species large numbers have been described under their spe¬ 
cific names. The fruit is not sought after, and the tree is too 
tender for the British climate. 'Hie Red M. (M. rubra) of 


N, America is the largest of the genus, attaining a height of 
70 feet, and yielding a strong and compact timber. _ The Paper 
M. (Braussonetia fafyrifera), a small tree, is a native of Japan 
and China. The ‘ bast '^is converted into a very strong paper. 

It can also be used as a textile fabric, and formerly, under the 
name of Tapa cloth, formed the chief article of dress of the 
natives of the .S. Pacific Lslands, 

Mulberry J nice, or Mori Succub, the deep purple juice 
of the ripe fruit of the Alorus uigra, is used in medicine os a 
colouring inatlcr for draughts, an agiecable addition to a gargle 
for sole throat, and as a refreshing drink, slightly laxative, in 
febrile cases. The only oificinal ]u<‘paration is the syrup, which 
may be given in dose.s o( from i to 2 drachms. 

Mul'der, Gerardus Jobanues, a Dutch chemist, was born 
at Utrecht, December 27, 1802, studied medicine in the univer¬ 
sity of his native town, and after taking his doctor's degree in 
1825, settled as a physician in Amsteidain. In 1826 he re¬ 
moved to Rotterdam, where he lecllired on physics and chem¬ 
istry, and ill 1840 w.as appointed Professor o( Chemistry at 
Utrecht. Here he discovered Protein (q. v.)—a di.scovcry wliich 
has carried his name over all Europe and America. M. is the 
author of numerous valuable works iqion the chemistry of wine 
(1856; Eng, trans. by Dr. Bence Jones), of beer (1858), &c., 
and also upon phy.siological and agricultural theinistry. 

Mule (Old Eng. mul; T,at. nmhis, peihajis from the 'mu'- 
iiig or ‘ whinnying ’ sound it makes) is the name specially given 
to the liybritl animal produced by the union of the ass 
with the mare ; the hinny being the product of interbieediiig 
between the female ass and slallioii. 'J’lie general features of 
the borlv aie those of the horse ; but in the head, ears, and tail 
the M. resembles the ass. It has the docility of the former 
with the endurance of the latter. Its reputed stubbormiess 
arises most probably from the ill - treat ment to which it is 
usually subjected. In Spain and Italy it is still largely bred. Of 
old mules were used as Ixiasts of Intrdcn and of conveyance in 
I'ttlesline and elsewhere; and in S. America they form in the 
piescnt day the chief means of cummumcation, and are also em¬ 
ployed to convey goods'between civiliseil and remote districts. 
Their sttiefootedness letiders them invaluable for traversing 
inoiintainoiis jiuths. Males arc more numerous than females. 
They apjicar to be sterile when bred together, but it is certain that 
when bled either with the horse or ass, they may produce young. 

Mull (Gael, maal, * a headland’), the second largest of the 
Inner Hebrides, icjiaratcd Iroin Argyleshirc by the Sound of M. 

(2 miles wide), has an extremely irregular coast-line of nearly 
300 mile.s, ami is 29 miles long by 28 bioad. Estimated area, 
237,000 acres; pop. (1871) 59.17. The prevailing rocks are 
basalt, giieis.s, granite, and blue syenite, and the surface is inuitn- 
tainous, attaining in Benmore an elev.ition of 3168 feet. Gf 
scvcial freshwater lakes, the largest. Loch Erisa, is 4 miles long. 
The crops (oats, bniley, flux, and potatoes) only suflicethe wants 
of the inhabitants, but sheep and cattle are cx]iorted in consider¬ 
able numbers. The fisheries employ a gi eat ]iortion of the in- * 
habitants. Tobermory (Gael. ‘Well ol .St. M.iry’), the only 
village of any size, has a small harbour, and a pop. (1871) of 
1344. The antiquities of the isl.ind arc the castles of Arus, 
Duait, and Moy, and a lew can ns and bairows. 

Muller, Wilhelm, one of the most charming lyric poets of 
Gcimany, w'as born at Des.sau, 7th October 1794, studied phil¬ 
ology and history under F. A. Wolf at Berlin (1S12), acted .xs a 
volunteer in the Geiman War of Libeiation (1813), took part in 
the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Hainan, and Kulm, and on the 
conclusion of peace resnineil his studies at Beilinp devoting him¬ 
self especially to the Old German language .and literatuie. In 
1817 he visited Italy, and some time after his return w.as ap- 
Iiointed ducal libr.aii.m at D'S-aii, where he died, Isl October 
1827, M. had a certain nobihty of character and love of com¬ 
prehensive culture which rea])pe.ar in his illustrious son ; but it 
is as a poet he will be remcinbcied by his countrymen. The 
first work that distinctly evinced his poetic power was Ceeiuhte 
an; lim hintrrla^^ciun Pt)/-ienit tines reisendtn Waldhornistcn 
(2 vols. 1821-24). \\\^ l.iciitr dt' Griechm ($ parts, 1821-24), 
simultaneously issued, show still finer work. But he is seen at 
his best in his Lyrtscht .Sfiaziergdnge (1827). They are marked 
try an inward truth and feeling, a fresh and vivid power of de- 
seiijition, a noble ardour for the rights of the people, and a 
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gineular melody of lanf^noge. A collection of his Gtdiehtt^n 
published at Leipsic in two vols. in’1837 (latest edition 18^). 
Schwab published M/s l^erptischU SckrtfttH (5 vpls. 1830)^ with 
a biogiaphical memoir.—Friedrich Max M., a son of the pre- 
ceding, was fcom at Dessau, 6th December 1823, studied Sanskrit 
at Leipsic under Hermann Brockhaus, and published a translation 
of the Hilopadfsa (1844). After attending courses of Bopp and 
Schelling at Berlin, he proceeded to ParU (1845), where, at 
Burnoufs suggestion, he commenced to collect materials for an 
edition of the With this object he came to England 

(1846) to collate the Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian and 
East India House, and in 1847, on the recommendation of Bun¬ 
sen and Wilson, the East India Company undertook the cost of 
publishing his work (6 vols. Oxford Clar. Press, 1849-74). 
Settling at Oxford (1848), Max M. became successively Deputy 
Tnylorian Professor (1850), honorary M.A. and meinlicr of 
Christ Church (1851), Tnylorian Professor and full M.A. (1854), 
a Curator of the Bodleian (1856), and a Fellow of All Souls 
(1858). A candidate for the Sanskrit professorship (1860), 
Max M. lost his election through the ' country parsons,’ men 
who cared little for philology, and scented rationalism in a fel¬ 
low-countryman of Strauss ; but raised in 1868 to a newly- 
founded chair of comparative philology, he refused a call to tlic 
University of Strassburg (1872). He is one of the eight foreign 
members of the French Academy (1869), and has received hon¬ 
ours and titles from almost every learned .society throughout the 
world. If not the founder of the science of philology in England, 
Max M. has done more to popularise its study than any other 
author, His works, written in faultless English, and alrounding 
in striking familiar illustrations, are only marred by an occasional 
dogmatism that has involved him in unworthy di.sputcs with Mr. 
Darwin and Professor Whitney. They include A Letter to 
Bunsen on the Classification of the 'Jitranian Languages (Txmd. 
1854); History of Ancient Sanskrit JMerature (Lond. 1859); 
Lectures on the Science of Language, two series, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in i860 and 1863 fSth ed, 1875); Sanskrit 
Grammar (Lond. 1866); Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins (18O9); 
and various essays, collected in Chips front a German Workshop 
(4 vols. Lond. 1867-75). Max M. is also author of anexqui.site 
novelette, Deutsche Liche (Lei]is. 1857 ; Eng. trails. Lond. 1876). 

Muller, Joluiiui, a German physiologist, was horn at Ko¬ 
blenz July 14, 1801. He studied medicine at Bonn, where 
he graduated as doctor in 1823, and where in 1826 he became 
extraordinary, and in 1830 ordinary professor of ]ihysiology. 
In 1833 he resigned this for the corresponding chair at Berlin, 
which he held till his death, April 28, 1858. M. was one 
of the founders of the physico-chemical school of {rhysiology, 
and was the author of several valuable works, of which the 
most important are Handbuch der Physiologic des Mensehen 
(3d ed. 1837-40), and Ueberden feinern Bait und diePormen der 
hunkhaften Geschwulste { 1 %^^). 

Mulltil-, Johann von, the historian of Switzerland, was 
, bom at Schaffhausen, January 3, 1752. entered the University of 
Gottingen (1760), and m 1772 becam'' Professor of Greek in the 
Gymnasium of his native town. He removed to Geneva (1774), 
accepted the chair of Statistics in the Collegium Carulinum at 
Kas.sel (1781), and tiecame libraiian and aulic councillor to the 
ElectorofMainz(l7S6),bywhonihewasennubled(l79i). In 1792 
he entered the service of Austiii^ to quit it in 1804 for the posts 
of Counciilor.of War and Historiographer to the King of Piussia. 
An interview with Napoleon (November 20, 1806} was followed 
by a summons to Fontainebleau, and in 1S07 M. accepted office 
under Jerome,‘the newly establislied King of Westphalia. He 
died at Kassel, May 29, 1809. Besides his great work, GesMchte 
der Sc/meizer (5 vols, 1780-1808; continued by Blozhulm and 
llutlingcr), M. publislied Bellum Cimbiictim (Zur. 1772), 
Vierundiwanzig Bucher allgemeiner Geschichten (3 vols. Tub. 
1811), and numerous treatises, contained in his Sdmmtliche Werie 
(2d ed. 40 vols. Stuttg. 1831-35). Of four biographies of M., 
the best are those by Woltmann (Berl. 1810) and Koth (Sulzb. 
1811.> 

M^er, Koxl Ot&ied, a famous German archaeologist, bom 
at Brieg, in_ Silesia, August 28, 1797, studied at Breslau and 
Berlin, and in 1817 became Professor of Ancient Languages at 
the Ma^alenum of the former city. Two years later, having 
accepted a call to the chair of ArcKvology in the University of 
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GSttingen, he vlsited 'lihe' art collections of Dresden (1819), and 
of France and England (1822), and then settled down to fifteen 
Years of liard and successful labour. The Hanoverian troubles of 
’37 induced him to obtain leave of absence on a scientific journey, 
and after a tour through Italy, Sardinia, and the Peloponnesus, 
he died at Athens, August 1,184a M. was a keen and profound 
critic, though he sometimes shows an over-fondness for arriving 
at the reason of everything. His writings include Orchomenos 
und die Minyer (Bresl. 1844), Die Dorier (2 vols. Br^. 1824; 
Kng. trans. by Sir George C. I.ewes and Henry Tuffnell), Die 
Etrusker (2 vols. Bresl. 1828), Handbuch der AnhSologie der 
Kunst (BresL 1830), and History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece (Loud. 1840), undertaken at the request of the English 
‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ and left un¬ 
finished at the author’s death. Sir George I.«wes and Dr. Don- 
ald.son translated the work into English. The German version 
was edited from the author’s MS. by his brother Edward (2 vols. 
Bresl. 1841). SeeLucke, Erinnerungen an 0 . AT. (Gbtt l^l). 
— Julius M., brother of the preceding, born at Brieg, April lO, 
1801, studied at Bresliiu, Gottingen, and Berlin, and liccame 
pastor of Schbnbrunn and Rosen in .Silesia (1825). lie was 
appointed Professor of Dogmatics and Ethics at Marburg (1835), 
and at Halle (1839), an oliite which he .still (1877) holds. 'Phe 
author of Das Christliche lehen (Bresl. 1826) and Die Christliche 
Lehre von der Siinde (Bresl. 1839; Eng. trans. Edinb. 1S36), M. 
is al.su known as the founder, with Nitzscli and Neandcr, of Die 
Deutsche Zeitsekrijt fur Chrutl. Wissenschaft umi Leben (1S50). 

Mull'et (Mugil), a genus of Teleostean fishes, belonging to the 
Acanthopterous section of that order, and to tlic i-A\\\Cly Alugilidie. 
It has large scales, two dorsal fins placed widely apart, and 
small teeth. The most common M. is the grey M. (ATugil 
capita) of the S. coasts of Britain, and which also occurs in otlicr 
sens of Euro])e. Its colour is bluish grey above, with a daik 
spot at the base of each jiucloial fm. The grey M. is active and 
wary, and is highly valued as a food fish. The avemge length 
is 15 inches. Other and nearly allied species are the AL cepha- 
lus, found in the Mediterranean Sea, and the AL chelo. The AL 
albula of the N. American coasts resembles the British species. 
To the genus Alullus belong the Surmullets, also named mullets. 
Tlie species of hlullns aie nearly related to the Peich (ij. v.). 
Two long filaments jirojeet from the under jaw, the body is long 
and compressed, and the ujqior jaw lias no teeth. Of this gruiqi 
the siiriniillet (Alullus surmulletus), or common red M. of British 
se.a.s, is a wcll-kmiwn example. It attains a length of 14 inches, 
is of a bright red colour, and is marked with three yellow lines. 
The famous M. of the Romans was probably the red M. (Af, 
barbatus) of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mull'et, or Moll'et, in Heraldry, one of the marks of cadency, 
a charge supposed by some to have been originally designed to 
represent the rowel of a spur. It is often pierced at the centre, 
and has five points, while the star, of similar shape, has six. 
M. is also a teim lor a fish. 

Mullingar’, the county town of W. Meath, Ireland, on the 
Royal Canal, near the river Brosna, and 50 miles W.N.W. of 
Dublin by rail. It has an Episcopal church (1813), a Roman 
Catholic, a Wesleyan, and a Pies- 
byterian chapel. It has four large 
horse and cattle fairs m the year. 

Pop.(i87i) 5103, of whom 4090 are 
Roman Catliolic.s. 

Mull'ione (Old Eng. monyal, 

Fr. meneau, from Lat. munio), up- L 1 \ 

right sltafts dividing the lights of -,^11 

windows, screens, Ac., were van- ilHI 

ously moulded, and first became MW , ^ ™ 

common in Early English. IjH 

Mulock, Dinah Maria (Mrs. ifl : ' [ 

Craik), a popular English novelist, HH ' > I 

is the daughter of a clergyman, and MB || | \ 

was bom at Stoke-upon-Trent in llB ^_iiL_—-1- 

1826. Her earlier novels, 7 /i< 

vies (1849), Olive (1850), The Head MulUoi. 

of ihe Family (\i^i), Agatha's Hus- ,. . 

band (1852), &c., led the way to her great success with John 

Halifax, Gentleman (1857), an admirable novel both in concep 
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tioB and tone. The reputation she had by this time achieved 
as on earnest and thoughtful witer, and accurate portrayer of 
middle>ckss life, has since been well maintained by Mistress and 
Maid (1863), A Noble Life Hannah (1871), The Laurel 

Bush (1876), and other novels. She has also written Fugiivae 
Poem (i860), Sermons out of Church (1875), besides many short 
tales and sketches, and books for the young. She received a 
pension in 1864, and married Mr. George Lillie Craik in 1865. 

Mulread'y, William, II.A., an artist of great celebrity, was 
bom at Knnis, Ireland, 1786, and became a student of theKoyal 
Academy when fifteen. His first pictures were very ambitious, 
but he .soon selected the smaller canvasses his name is asso¬ 
ciated with, and painted such subjects as ‘The Rattle’ (1808), 
‘The Roadside Inn’ (i8ii), ‘ I’unch’ (1813), ‘Idle Roys’ 
(1815). On the a])pc!iriince of the last he was made Associate, 
and next year he became R.A. M. died at Rayswatcr, 7th 
July 1863. One or two of his most finished specimens are 
‘The Wolf and the Lamb’ (1820), ‘ The Cannon’ {1827). ‘The 
Wbistonian Controversy ’ (1844), ‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown ’ 
(1846) ‘ RIackhealh Park’ (1852). His collected woiks were 
exhibited in 1848. M.’s is a lame more than insular. His 
drawing was faultless, and he painted with gicat delicacy of 
touch, and a luminous splendour of colour, lacking which all 
the engravings of his works appear feeble. 

Multiplepoind'ing, a Icun of Scotch law, denoting a kind 
of artion which may be brought by the holder of money or 
cffccLs claimed by different jicrsons, to dispose of the .same by 
judicial authority. Each claimant is cited to appear in court, 
and there to state his ground of claim. 

Ktiltiplica'tion, one of the fund.imcntal rules of algebra and 
arithmetie, by winch is found the miiiiber which conlaiiis agiven 
number a given numlier of times. Thus, 3 times 4, or 4 taken 
3 times, is 12, and this is obviously the same as 3 taken 4. times. 
The symbol of M. is x, so th.at 3 x 4 = 12 = 4 x 3. 12 is 

the/>;•()(/«(:/of 3 and 4. Genci.ally if <7 .and ^ are two numbers, 
ab = ba ; or, in technical woids, M. i.s said to be cominutatrve. 
If there are bcvenal numbers to be multiplied together, it does 
not therefore signify in what order the M. is made, the resulting 
product is always the same. Sir W. R. Hamilton, however, has 
extended the meaning of M. in his calculus of Quaternions (q. v.). 
He h-is conceived it as an opciation, and except when the iju.in- 
tities are Scalar (q v.)—which includes all oidinary numbeis— 
there is a material difference as to which iiuaiitity is the operator 
and which the operand. Thus, if A and R are vectors or quater¬ 
nions, AH is in general different from JiA. 

Stul'tivulve, the name given to the Shell (q. v.) of a single 
family (Chitoiiithe —see CHITON) of Gasteropodons Molluscs, 
from the fact that it consists of eight pieces, disposed in iiairs. 
All other molluscs have cither two pieces or valves in the shell, 
when it is named bivalve (oyster, cockle); or one piece, when it 
is termed univalve (whelk, snail). 

Mul'ture is, in Scotch law, a qiiaiitily of grain, mamtfa.lured 
or in kind, given to the proprietor or tacksman of a mill in return 
for grinding com. The M. is payable by every one having his 
corn ground at the mill; but the tenants and proprietors of some 
lands are bound to use a particular mill, and the lands so bound 
are termed the Thirl or the Snehen, and the tenants or proprie¬ 
tors the insucken multurers. Those using the mill without being 
bound to do so are termed the otilsuckcn multurers. See Tiiirl- 
AGE. 

HCumm'y. See Embalming. 

Uommy Wlieat. At one time it was believed that the 
grains of wheat found in Egyptian graves were capable of growth! 
—Whence the name M. W. Of coarse, reliable experiments .at 
once showed the fallacy of such an idea. Two varieties have 
been collected from different tombs, both pertaining to those still 
cultivated in the country. It was found that the form of the 
grain had not changed, and the specific weight was also the 
same. The flour was bitter tasted and bituminous. On being 
sown in moist soil, the grains became soft, swelled during the 
first four days, reached toeir maximum on the seventh, but on 
the ninth decomposition was complete. No trace of germination 
was at any time discoverable, Similar negative results occurred 
with barley. 


Mumps is the popular name for an inflammation of the 
parotidtAoxii, probably specific and occasionally contagious. The 
technics name is Parotitis, or Cynanehe Pesrotudeea, Inflam¬ 
mation of the parotid, like that of any other gland, may take 
place as the result of exposure to cold or wet, or in the course of 
enteric and typhus fever, and one or both sides of the neck may 
be affected. The swelling, stiShess, and pain may be consider¬ 
able, but suppuration seldom occurs, unless iribe in the lympluttic 
glands of the neighbourhood. There is, however, a form of the 
disease which is evidently xymotic and communicable, and which 
prevails in certain localities rather than others; so that local 
causes or local hygienic conditions have something to do with 
its origin. M. is very common in Shetland, and seems to be 
endemic there. The disease has fourteen days of incubation, 
which may lx; extended to three weeks, hut seldom longer than 
twenty-two days. The first symptoms are febrile, associated with 
pain and uneasiness in the region of the parotid. Reneath one 
or both ears there is swelling and liardiie..s, which generally 
extends to the submaxillary glands, the tonsils, and the pharynx, 
rendering swallowing diflicult. Huring the subsidence of M. the 
testicles or the mammx frequently swell; and, in some cases, the 
gastro-cnteric mucous membranes, or the cerebral membranes, 
liccome implicated, and death ensues. The di.sca.se runs a defi¬ 
nite couise, and generally terminate.s favoiiiably. 

MunchliauBeu, Hieronymus Karl Friedrich, Frei¬ 
herr von, born 111 1720 at Rodenwerder in Hanover, was a 
ravalry officer in the Kussian campaigns against the Turks from 
1737 to 1739, after which he lived on his family estate at Boden- 
werder till his death in 1795, became famous fur telling 
highly exaggerated and incredible stories of his .adventures and 
exploits in hiiiiliiig, war, and travel. In 1785 there was pub¬ 
lished in London by Rudolf Erich Raspe, who had been a pio- 
fessor at Kassel, a collection of such tales under the title Baron 
M's Narrative of his Marvellous Tiavels and Campaigns in 
Biiisia, whtcli in two ye.ars went throiigli five editions, and re¬ 
ceived extensive additions from older works, such as the Pacetia 
of Rebel (150S) and the Delicice Academicce of Lange (1765). 
In 17S7 Ringer publi.slud at Gottingen a German version, the 
second edition of which (1788) contains numerous other addi¬ 
tions, paitiy by Lichtenberg. See Ellissen’s Des Freiherm von 
M wtuuierbare A’eiseu und Abenteuer (loth ed. Gott. 1870), and 
ehienturcs du BarondeM., illustrated by Dord (Par. 1862). 

Miin'deii, a town of I’rnssia, province of Hanover, at the 
coiifliteiiee of the Fulda and Weira, 351 fe 1 above the sea, and 
17 miles N.E. of (kassel by r.iil. Tlie .Scliluss dates from 1566. 
^1. b.is a coiisideruble cumniission trade, and manufactures of 
alum. Pop. (1875) 

Mimdi' (Manili), .iie capital of a native state of the same 
name in the Punjaub. India, in the Jnllundhur Doab, at the con- 
fliiiMicc of the Sukeit River with the Reas, 220 miles N. of Delhi. 
The jialace is surrounded by excellent fruit and flower gardens. 
Pop. 7300.—The state of M., which lies among the hills, almost 
enclosed by the district of Kaiigia, has an area of 1000 sq. miles, * 
and a pop. of 135,000. Its revenue is £36,^00, and its tribute 
to the British, ^10,000. M. has salt mines, .and iron is found. 
The ruling family, who are Rajputs, came under British protec¬ 
tion after the first Sikh War of 1846, and the state has lately 
been under Riitish administration. 

Mundla (Mandla), the chief town of the district of the same 
name. Central Provinces, India, on the right bank of the river 
Nerbudda, by which it is almost surrounded, 50 miles S.E. 
from Jnbbulporc and 510 W. of Calcutt.a. It was the former 
capital of the Gond kingdom, and pos.sesses ruinsd fortifications, 
and many ghauts or batliing-places on the river.—The district of 
M., which is veiy mountaiiiou.s, has an area of 4719 so. miles, 
and a pop. (1872) of 213,018. It forms the stronghold of the 
aboriginal race called Gond; agriculture and tr^e are very 
backward, but the soil in the valleys is extremely fertile. Tigers 
abound. 

Mungo. See Shoddy. 

Mungo, Saint. See Kentigern, Saint. 

Mongoose, or Mongoose (llerpestes-griseus), a species of 
Carnivorous quadrupeds, belonging to the family of the Ichneu¬ 
mons (q. V.), and sometimes named the Indian Ichneumon. Jt 
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I attains the size of a cat, and is of grey colour. Another species, 
named the banded M. {Afungus fasdatus), inhabits Africa. The 
Indian species is famou-s as a destroyer of that most deadly of 
snakes, the Cobra {Naja Iripudiant), and combats between it 
I and the reptile almost invariably result in the death of the 
I latter. Sotne.observers think that the fur of the M. protects it; 

I others that the M. may be bitten, but that, by eating some herb, 

\ it counteracts the effects of the poison; while a more likely 
theoi-y is that the agility of the animal enables it to keep out of 
harii/s way, and that it seizes and despatches the snake before 
the latter has time to bile. 

Mtu'nich (Ger. Miincheri), the capital of Bavaria, and by 
far the largest city of .S. (jcrniaiiy, lies on the left b.auk of 
the Isar, in a wide, sterile plain, near the W. base ot the 
Alps and 1700 feet above the sea. One of the chief art centres 
of Kuropc, it is unrivalled among the cities of the empire for the 
number and splendour of its churches and secular buildings. It 
is in great part a modern city, its glorious architectuie being 
due to Ludwig I., who expended 2 *,050,000 in beautifying 
and extending his capital, the popululioii of nhich has rpind* 
riipled during’ the present century. Near the heart of the 
city, and on the Max-Joseph I’latz, which is the great centie 
of traffic, and contains the statue of King Max by Uaucli (1825), 
stands tlie royal palace, consisting of three parts—tlic Kdiiigsbaii, 
the b'cslsaalbau, and the Alte liesideiiz, or old palace. The 
Konigsbaii, or modern residence, built by Klense (1S26-33) in 
imilatioii of tlie Palazzo Pitti m Klorence, is adorned with marble 
sculptures, and with the famous Nibelungen frescoes by Sclinorr; 
the Banqueting -11 all (1832-42), in Renaissance style, has a 
fine balcony resting on ten Ionic cohinms, and encaustic mural 
designs by Sehwanllialer; the Alte Kesidenz (1600-16) contains 
many beautiful bronze statiie.s, and is fitted uj> m.ignificcntly in 
tile style of the 17th c. The palace-garden (/fb/jor/'er;) is girt 
.<n two sides witli ojicn arcades enntaining frescoes by Rottmann, 
Kanlbacli, &c. Adjoining the palace are the Hof-thmter (1825), 
accommodating 2500 spectators, and the beautiful All Saints' 
Church (1837), 111 the Byzantine style. Among the other great 
cliurches of M. are the Ludwigskirclie (1S29-42), with a fapde 
fl.anked by two towers 234 feet high, and containing the ‘ Last 
Judgment,' by Cornelius, 66 feet by 40; the Basilica (1850), the 
grand resting-place of Ludwig I. (died 1862) j the Kraueiikirche 
or cathedral of tlie Archliishop of M. and Krci.sing, a brick 
building (1468-88), surmounted by two incomplete towers 357 
feet high; the court church of St. hlichael (1583), in Rom.anesque 
style; and the Mariahiirkirche (1830 39), 111 the suburb of An, 
wliicli has an open tower 290 feet high, and lieauliful stained 
glass windows. Ludwig’s Sirasse, lined almost coiitimiously 
with public buildings, runs N. from the palace to the famous 
Siegesthor, or ‘ Gate of Victory,’ an imitation of the Arcli of 
Constantine at Rome (1S40). On this street are the Odeon, fur 
concerts, designed by Klense (1828); opposite the ( 7 dcuii, the 
statue of d.ud wig I., ereeu-d by the ‘gr.Ueful cilyof M.’in 1862; 
the palaces of the Luke of Lenchtenberg and of Duke Mux, and 
• the War-Office, all by Klense; the Ir rary, in Kloreiitinc style, 
built by Gartner (1832-42I, and coi.iaiiiing Soo,ock) voIs. ami 
22,000 MSS.; and the university (founded at Ingolstadt in 
1472, and tiaiisfcired hither in 1826), which is associated 
with vaiioiis medical and other school-, aiui had in 1876 116 
prufessois and teachers and 1203 students, and a library of 
160,000 vuls. The Bavarian National Museum, founded by 
Karl Max 11 . in 1855, and erected 1858-66, contains in.igni- 
ficcnt art and industrial collections, fhe Old Pinakothek (Gr. 
‘picture repo.sitory’), erected in 1826-36, is a splendid gallery 
of 140a pictures, including the Buisseree coll-ctioii of early 
German workj, the grand Rubens collection from Diisscldorf, 
Rembiandt’s scenes from tlie Passion, and many fine speci¬ 
mens of the Dutch and the Spanish schools. It has als(> 
168,000 cngiavings, and 9000 drawings by old masters (among 
which are five by I^pliael, ten by Fra Ikirtolommeo, and 
sketches bv Rembrandt, Diircr, Holbein, &c.), and 1300 
Grecian and Riruscan vases. Other art institutions are the New 
Pinakothek ti846-53), exclusively for modern pictures; the 
Glyptothek (1S05-16), consisting of eleven hails, contaiiiiiig raie 
ancient sculpturc.s, and two containing mmlem marbles; the 
.Schwanthalcr Museum of Sculpture; the Exhibition (1845} for 
the annual di.splay of woiks by M. artists; the Academy, with 
valuable ail and teclinical collections, and a cabinet of 20,000 
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Greek and Roman coins; the Stained-Glass Institution, with 
many fine modem specimens ; and the Bronze Foundry, with 
its extensive collection of models. To the S.W. of the city, 
near the Karl Gate, stands the Rulimeshalle (‘ Hall of Fame ’), a 
g^nd Doric edifice (1853), within which are the busts of seventy- 
six renowned Bavarians; and in front of it is the allegorical 
figure of Bavaria—a female colossus 66 feet high, modelled by 
Schwanthaler. The English Garden, laid out by Count Rum- 
ford, is an extensive park with fine old trees, watered by two 
arms of the Isar, M. is well endowed with benevolent institu¬ 
tions, and has three gymnasia, four Latin schools, an academy 
of fine arts, a music conservatory, &c. Among the special in- 
dustiies are bronze-casting, glass-staining, photographing, and 
the making of scientific instruments. Some fifteen large brew¬ 
eries proiluce yearly about 15,400,000 gallons of the famous 
Bavarian i^eci. There aie aLso manufactures of machinery, 
cuttoirs, woollens, damasks, paperhangiiigs, pianos, jewellery, 
porcelain, &c. Pop. (1S75), with tlic suburbs Neuhausen, 
Schwabing, and Untei-sciidliiig, 211,812. M. wa.- made a mint 
and custom town by Ilciniich the Lion in 1153. The tenitory 
is said to have lielonged to the monks of SchiiTtlarn, whence the 
name Fomm ad AJonachos, later Munchen, The Wittclsbach 
princes made the town their residence (from 1253), and it was in 
great part destroyed by fire in 1327. Its foitiliiaiioiis were re¬ 
moved by Karl Theodor (1772 -99), and it was captured by the 
French in 1800. The improvements liy which tlie city has been 
transformed were begun by Maximilian 1 . and greatly extended 
by Ludwig I. and Maximilian II. See Forster’s Munchen (yih 
ed. Mull. 1858), Burgholzcr’s Ceschuhte von Al. (2 vols. Mini. 
1796, and the works of Haufi'(1865), Steub (18O3), Noe (1865), 
and Berlepscb (1870). 

Municipal'ity is, in law, a town or city having ceilain privi¬ 
leges of self-government. The term also denotes the governing 
body, or municipal corporation (see CoKl’OliATloN). Muni¬ 
cipal corporations, with the exception of that of London (see 
LtiNUoN, Laws Rwiakding), are legulatid by 5 .md 6 Will. 
IV. c. 76, by whieli ail previously existing laws, usages, grants, 
and charters are abolished (see Biikgess). Tlic acts ajiplying 
10 corporations specified in the schedule of the Act in que-vtion 
are extended by 16 and 17 Viet. c. 79 to corporations constituted 
snlisequent to the passing of that Act. The law 1 elating to ‘ elec¬ 
tions and divi.'.ioiis of boroughs into wards’ was amended by 
22 Viet. c. 35. Under that Act, on jictition to her Majesty by 
two-thirds of the council of any borough, it may be divided into 
waids, or the number and boundaries of boroughs already so 
divided may be allercd. Notice of ]>elilioii iniist be given in 
tlic Gazette. See Electors, Quai.ikicatiuns oe. 

Mu'mment House or Hoorn, a strong, fire-proof room for 
the safe keeping of such nmnimenls of propeity as records, 
charter-, seals, and title-deeds. 

Mun'jeet {liubia corJi/oiia) is cultivated exclusively in Asia, 
especially in India, where it h.as been used as a dyestuff for a 
long period, either alone or mixed with other dyes, to produce 
a variety of red sliades. It has been imported into Britain 
fi om lime to time, but has iiot bci n extensively employed, as the 
colours produced from it are neilhci so biiglil iiorsufast as those 
obtained from Af. tinctorium, which possesses different tinctorial 
principles. 

Muukaca', a town of Hungary, capital of the comitat of 
Bcrcgh, on the Latoreza, 67 miles N.E. of Debreezin by raiL 
It has manufactures of cloth, furs, and hosiety; and iron, alum, 
and rock-crystals (‘Hungarian diamonds') are found in the 
neighbourhood. On an isolated rock (310 feet high) 2 miles E. 
of the town, stands tlie strong fortress of M. (1359), now con¬ 
verted into a state prison. Pop. (1869) 8602. 

Munnipore' (Mani/ntr), a native state on the extreme N.E. 
frontier of our linliaii Empire, situated among the mountains 
that bound Burmnb. Area of the ‘M. valley” 650 sq. miles; 
pop. about 56,000 : revenue about Lyxio. The area occupied 
iiy subject hill tribes is estimated at 8000 sq. miles. The exports 
arc india-rubber, ivory, wax, elephants, and timber. As early 
as 1762 a treaty was made with the Rajah against the Burmese; 
a political agent was appointed in 1S35, whose duties have 
chiefly to do with freedom of trade and intercourse with the 
neighbouring wild tribes. 
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Ku&ro, the name of two distinguished Indian officers.— 
(I) Bit Hector tf. originalljr went to India as a major in 
H.M.’s 89th ^giment. He signalised himself by suppressing 
the first mutiny of the Bengal sepoys in the cantonments at 
Patna in 1764. A battalion attempted to desert; they were 
captured, and twenty men of the grenadier company were blown 
from guns. In the same year, and with the same soldiers, he 
won the decisive battle of Buxar against the Nawab Vizier 
of Oude. This made the BritLsh supreme in Hindustan, and 
the Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum, presented himself at their 
camp. M. was afterwards commander-in-chief at Madras dur¬ 
ing the war against ,Hyder Ali, 1780-82, but was superseded 
by Sir Eyre Conte.—(2) Sir TbomaB M., abo a general, 
but better known for his civil administration, was the son of a 
Glasgow merchant, and was born in that city, 27th May 1761. 
In 1779 he proceeded to Madras as an infantry cadet, distin¬ 
guished himself in the wars against Ilyder Ali and Tippoo Sail), 
and in 1800 was promoted to the rank of major. From iSoo to 
1S08 he governed the districts of llellary and Cnddapah, cedc'l 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad, and in 1818 he took a prominent 
part in the last Maliratta war. lie was appointed Governor of 
hlailras in 1820, with the rank of tnajor-gcneial, and was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the Kyo/warry Settlement (tp v.). 
In 1825 M. was created a baronet of the United Kingdom. 
Attacked by cholera when on a farewell visit to the ceded dis¬ 
tricts over which he had Ion;; lulcd, he died at Pulticondah, neai 
Gflti, 6th July 1S27. .See Gleig’s JJfe of Sir 'Jhomas M, (3 
vols. 1830). 

Sluii'ster, the largest of the four Irish provinces, occupying 
the S.W. portion of the isl.and, is bounded N. by Connaught, 
E. by Leinster, and W. and S. by the Atlantic. It embraces the 
six counties of Clare, Coik, Kerry, I.imcrick, Tipperary, and 
Waterford ; and has .an area of 9273 sq. miles, of which, in 1S76, 
5398 were in p.rstuie and 1968 under tillage. I'rom 1841 to 
1S71 the population tell from 2,396,161 to 1,393,485. In the 
Lakes of Killarney M. contains tiic most beautilul Irish scenery, 
ajid its bogs are neither numerous nor extensive. Before the 
English conquest it was an independent kingdom. It was 
divided into counties under Henry Vlll. 

Miin'ster, a town of Prussia, province of Westplmlia, on the 
brook Aa, and at the beginning of the M. Canal, 65 miles N.E. 
of lliisseldorf by rail. It has a medieval appeaiance, most 
striking among the arcades and gabled houses of the Piinci]).al- 
Markt and Koggen-Markt. Of its fourteen churches, the finest 
are the Cathedral (1225-1261), a combination of the Gothic and 
Komanesque styles, the Lmlgerikirelie (founded in 1170, and 
rebuilt in the Gothic style after a fire in 183S), the Liebfi.men 
or Ueherwasser-Kirche, with a fine tower," the Church of St. 
Manritz, a Komanesque building of the 12th c., and the beauti¬ 
ful Gothic Lambertikirche of the l4tli c., from the S. side of 
whose tower hang the three iron cages in which the bodies of 
the Anabaptist leaders weic displtryed. The Rathhaus, of the 
14th c., has a fine Gothic fa9ade, and contains the ‘ ITiedcnssaal ’ 
(restored 1864), wlicre the I'eace of Westphalia was .sigi.od in 
1648. Behind the Scliloss {1767) is a botanical garden belong¬ 
ing to the academy, which was a university till 1818. The chief 
industries are glas-painting and the manufacinre of woollens 
and cottons, and there is a large trade in Westphalian hams .and 
rye-bread, and in Banndierg sandstone. Po)). (1875) 34,705. 
M. ajipcars first in the time of Karl the Great under the name 
Mimigardevord. K.'irl gave it as a dwelling-place to St. Lttdger, 
Bishop of the Saxons, .and the earliest buddings rose lound his 
MonasUrium, from which the tovrn takes its present name. M. 
is a bishop’s .see of great antiquity. In the 13th and 14111 centu¬ 
ries it was a flouri.shing Hanse town. In 1533-34 it suflered 
much from the excesses of the Anabaptists (q. v.), and in 1650 
it came under the warlike Prince-bishop Von Galen. It subse¬ 
quently shared the fortunes of Westphalia (q. v.). See Erlianl, 
Geschuhte M's 1837); sosvk Merkwurdiskeitin 

der Stadt M. (Miinst 1866). 

Uunt'jlM (Cervus Munt}ai\ a species of deer found in Java 
nnO other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and dififering from 
the other members of the deer family in the possession by the 
males of prominent upper canine teeth and of straight horns, each 
provided with a little branch. The M. re.serahlcs the Roebuck 
(q. v.). 


Mtisz'er, ThomaB, a religious fanatic of the Reformation 
period, and one of the leaders of the Anabaptists (q. v.) was 
bom at Stolberg in the Harz in 1489. After some time spent ns 
a schoolmaster at 'Aschersleben, and convent chaplain at Halle, 
he appeared at Zwickau as a preacher in 152a Thence he 
passed to the Hussites in Bohemia, and in 1523 was at Alistedt 
m Thuringia. Everywhere he displayed an intolerant fervour. 
Not only the Papacy was denounced; he assailed the servile, 
letter-worshipping, half-and-half (‘ kntchtische, bnchstabische und 
halhe') character of the Protestant movement, upheld the supe¬ 
riority of the ‘inner light,’ and demanded a radical reformation 
in ecclesiastical and political nflairs, universal freedom, and a 
community of goods. The peasants and the populace were en¬ 
chanted. Expelled from Alistedt by the Elector, Friedrich of 
Saxony, and Joliann, Duke of Weimar, M. went first to Ntirii- 
berg, thence to Schaffliausen, and finally relumed to Thuringia, 
settling at Miililhatiscn, where he overthrew the civic power, and 
plundered the monasteries and houses of the rich. The violence 
of his actions and his language roused the German princes to 
aims. The Elector Johann, Duke Georg of Saxony, the 
loindgraf Philipp of Hessen, and Duke Heinrich of Brunswick, 
sent a large force .against M. .and his followers, who were 
defeated with great slaughter at Frankenhausen, 15th May T525. 

M. fled in disiii.ay, and sought to hide himself, hut w.as cajitured, 
carried to MUhlliauseii and beheaded with twenty-four of his chief 
accomifliccs. See Strobcl, Lehen, Sih>iften imd Ixhren Thom. 
M.'s (Niimb. 1795), and Seidemaiiii, 'J'hom. M. (Dresd. and 
Leips. 1S42). 

Marm'na (. 1 /, Helena), the name given to a s|ic(:ics of Eel 
(<|. V.) famous in classical times. It is found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and has been occasionally taken off the British coast. 

'I’lie M. has no pectoral fins, and the gill-openings are repre¬ 
sented by mere slits. 'I’licre is a single row of teeth on the nasal 
bone. The M. was highly esteemed by clas.sic epicures on 
.account of the peculiar il.avour of the flesh. It attains an ave¬ 
rage length of feet. Its colour is a golden yellow, mottled 
with bands anil markings of purple and brown. 

Hu'ral Cir'cle is an astronomical instrument of large size, 
consisting of a telescope attaclied to a giaduated circle which is 
firmly fastened to a solid wall of masonry. It is fixed in the 
meridian plane, and is intended for measuring angular distances 
ill the meridian. Originally the leVscope was used simply with 
a graduated arc or quadrant, hut the circles constructed by 
'I'roiigliton in the bcgiiining of the present century showed the 
many advantages which a comjilcte circle has over an arc. The 
instrument cannot be used for .accuiately determining right ascen- 
.sions ; and consequently it is now giving jdace to the more com¬ 
plete structuie known as the Transit Iicstrumcnt (q. v.). 

IVEural Crown (T,at. corona muraiis), among the Romans one 
of the highest military decorations, a ciown of gold, surmounted 
by turrets {‘miiri piimis ’), given to the first who scaled the wall 
of a besieged city. 

IVEurat, tToaebim, .son of a tavcrn-kceiier, was born 25th 
Match \TJl, at La Bastidc-Foilunieie, received a bbei.tl ediic.a-’ 
tion at the college of Cahors. went to Toulouse to join ihe piiest- 
liood, but followed a cavalry regiment for two years, and entered 
at Paris the Constitution.al Guard of Louis XVI. On the 30th 
May 1791 he attained the grade of sub-hcutciiant and di.stin- 
gnished himself by his hot iiarlisanship of the Revolution, his 
ardour taking shape in the desiie to change his name to Marat. 
Passing through the tlifli-renl grades until he became colonel, M. 
was appointed (Oct. 5, 1795) by Na]).)lcon to a mission of some 
imporitince in connection with a movcmciit of cavalry in the 
Tuileries Gardens, and in the following year went to Italy with 
him as a chief of brigade. 1 fc distinguished ifimself at every 
point of the campaign, more esjiecially at the siege of Mantua, 
at Roveredo, and in executing the passage of Tagliamcnto. On 
the 19th May 1798, M. embarked with Napoleon, and (Feb. 
1799) took ch.arge of a cavalry regiment en route for Syria. Pie 
led the as.saiilt at the siege of Acre, penclraied to Gennesaret, 
and Napoleon wrote to the Directory that to M, w.as chiefly due 
the triumph of Abonkir. In Oct. 1799 he was created a general 
of division. H.aving dispersed, on the l8th Brumaire, the 
Council of F'ive Hundred at St. Cloud, M. was rewarded by the 
hand of Caroline, youngest sister of Napoleon, and appointed 
Commandant of the force. A brilliant march to Milan brought 
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him fresh honours (i8oi); in 1803 he was made President of the 
Electoral College of Lot, in 1804 Governor of Paris and Marshal 
of the Empire, a Prince and General adorned with the great 
eagle of the I,egion of Honour in 1805, and in 1806 Grand-Duke 
of Derg and Clcves. The same year saw him engaged at 
Jena; m 1808 he conducted operations in Spain till July, when 
Napoleon nominated him King of Naples. As a king he 
wrouglit consistently enough for the welfare of the people en¬ 
trusted to his care, organised a fine army out of poor material, 
blit adopted a most theatrical style of display. His position 
was rendered vexatious also by the interference of Napoleon, 
who maile him feel how much he was a vassal and how little a 
king. They had come to an open nipture when the war with 
Uussia again called him into the field, and he took part in the 
battles of Smolensk and kfoscow, but aller the defeat of Leipsic 
he returned to lii-s kingdom and began to treat with the allies. 
After Napoleon’s escape from Klba,M. again joined him, but 
was defeated at Keiiara and 'I'olentino, 1S15. A revolt occurred 
at Naples, his kingship was no longer recognised, he fled to 
Ischia, from that to France, and finally made Corsica his asylum. 
Driven by a restless ambition to the shores of Naples, where he 
claimed his crown, M. was betrayed into the hands of the ])opil- 
lace of I'isao, and was shot, 13th October 1815. M. was a brave 
and dashing soldier, with a true instinct foi political freedom, 
but with no turn for the iespoiisil)ilities ol civil life which fell 
upon his shoiildci-s. See Tliicis' JJistoire dt la Kniolution, 
Uistaire du Conaulat et de I'Jimpirf, lA-onard Gallois’ Jhstoire 
de y. M. (Par. 182S); Colctta’s Histoire des six demurs Alois de 
la t'ie de J. A/. (Par. 1821). He left two sons, Napoleon Achille 
M. and Naiioldon Lucicn Charles M., both of whom emigrated 
to the United Stales. The former, born 21st January l8oi, 
settled in Florida, and died istli April 1847. The latter, born 
J6th May 1803, relumed to France .at the Revolution of 1848, 
joined the pariy of T .ouls Napoleon, w.as appointed Ambassador 
Extraordinary to tin- court of Turin in 1849, was made a senator 
in 1852, a prince in 1853, and several times ]ml forward bis claim 
to the thione of Naples. In 1870 he was shut up in Metz with 
llazaine, and on iis capitulation was imprisoned m Germany. 
By his marriage with an Aineiicaii lady he has three sons 
and two daiiglitcis. 

MuratoTi, Ludovi'eo Anto'nio, an Itali.an histoiian and 
archmologist, was born at Vignola in Modena, 21st October 
1672, and at the University of Modena actpiired an extensive 
knowledge of ancient literature. In 169; he became keeper of 
the Ambrosian Library, Milan. His uneventful life was one of 
ince.ssanl literary toll. In 1700 he returned to Modena as keeper 
of tlie lluke's Library, and here were composed those works 
which have made him known as a prodigy of learning and 
patience. The most famous are: Rertm Italicarum AcriAlores 
(29 vols. folio, Md.an, 1723-51); Antiquitates Italica 
A/edii Aim (6 vols. folio, Milan, 1738-43); Nosms Tbestmrus 
Veterum Jnscriptionum (6 vols. folio, Milan, 1739-42); einnalt 
ditalia (»2 vols. Vcn. 1744-49). M. died at Modena, 231I Jan¬ 
uary 1750. His complete works wei' published at Venice (48 
* vols, 1790-1810). See his iie|)hew 'F. M.’s Vita del celebre 
Lud. Ant, At. (Vcn. 1756). 

Mur'chiaon, Sir Ztoderick Zmpey, one of the greatest 
geologists of the present century, was born Febraary 19, 1792, 
at his father’s estate ol Tarradale, in Ross-shire, Scotland. After 
being educated at Durham Grammar School, he entered the 
army, accompanied the 36th Regiment as ensign to Spain in 
1808, was one of the survivors of the battle of Corulia, and on 
his return to England was promoted first to a lieutenancy and 
then to a captaincy. He saw no mure active service, and in 1815 
married and feared from the army. The next two years w’ere 
spent in Italy studying art. In iSiS, he .settled at Barnard 
Castle, Durham, a property which lielongcd to his wife, and for 
the next five vears threw himself cntliusiastically into field sports 
—especially fox-hunting. In the year 1824, his true life began ; 


and nis subsequent brilliant career os a man of science U directly 
traceable to the influence of his wife, to whom, as he himself re¬ 
cords, he owed his fame. In this year he removed to London, 
attended the science lectures at the Royal Institution, and be¬ 
came at once greatly interested in the science of geology, then in 
its infancy. In 1825 he entered the Geological Society (founded 
1807}, where he met the leading British geologists and naturalists 
of tte day—Sedgwick, Fitton, Greeuough, Wollaston, Bucklond, 
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Conybeare, De la B«:he, Lyell, Scrope, and others, M. was 
elected secretair to the Society in 1825, and president in 1831. 
Henceforward his summers were spent in field work, for which 
he showed a peculiar fitness. In 1827, in company with Sedg¬ 
wick, he took a rapid geological raid through Scotland, the re¬ 
sults of which were given in a conjoint paper read before the 
society in 1828. The next three summers were spent amongst 
the secondary rocks of Central Europe, first in company with 
I,yell, and then with Sedgwick. In 1831 his attention was 
drawn to the so-called ‘ transition’ rocks or gratmacke of the 
Germans ; and he commenced operations in 1833 on the Welsh 
frontier amongst those formations, which must always be con¬ 
nected with the name of M. Ills discovery of a marked succes¬ 
sion of life in the ‘ Silurian’ scries is undoubtedly his greatest 
work. Till the year 1838, when his great work The Silurian 
System appe.ared (last edit. 18G7), he was busily engaged in in- 
vcstig.vling and arranging those ancient formations underlying 
the Old Red Sandstone. In 1840, the Geological Survey of 
Russia was entrusted to him, De Veriieuil, and Count von Key- 
scrling, and the results of the journey are given in the joint 
woi k, The Geology of Russia and the Ural Alountains (Lond. 
1846). His subsequent work amongst his own peculiar Silurians, 
and among the I’ermian and Devonian, sustained his now world¬ 
wide fame. His nomenclature and clas.sification were every¬ 
where adopted, though the latter has been considerably modified 
in recent times. He was a member of all the gieat scientific 
societies of Europe, was twice President of the Geological Society, 
pre.sided over the British Association (of which he had from the 
first been one of its most active promoters) in 1846, and held the 
I'lesident’s chair of the Geographical .Society for 13 years before 
his death. Latterly, indeed, it is more as a geographer, and 
more because of his annual addresses before this society, which 
owes its present vitality to his untiring energies, th.at he is known 
to the general public rather than by his geological work. Tlie 
marks of honour which he leccivcd from the British and from 
foreign Governments were many, lie was knighted in 1840, 
made K.C.B. in 1863, and a baronet in 1866. In 1853 he 
succeeded De la Beche as Director-General of the Geological 
•Survey ; and in 1871 founded the M. Chair of Geology and 
Mineralogy in Edinburgh University. He died shortly alter, on 
October 22, at his residence in Belgrave Square, London. Most 
of his papers appear in the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
or in the British Association Reports. His other works arc Out¬ 
line of the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Cheltenham (1845), 
./ General View of the I'alaozoic Rocks (1852), and Silurian 
(1S54). See Alemoir of Sir R. I, AI, (2 vols. 1875) by Professor 
Gcikie. 

Murebiso'nia, a genus of fossil Gasteropoda belonging to 
the family of the ‘ Ear-shells ’ (l/aliotidie). They are confined 
in their distribution to rocks ranging from the Lower Silurian to 
the Permian. Af. gracilis (L. Silurian) is a familiar species. 
The sliell is long and spiral; its outer lip is notched; and the 
surface of the shell is frequently sculptured, 

Blur'cia, an ancient kingdom and province in the S.E. of 
Spain, bounded S.IV. by Granada and Andalusia, N.W, by La 
Mancha, N.K. by Valencia, and S.B. by the Mediterranean. 
Area, 10,449 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 660,040. With the excep- 
tion of the N.E. plateau, the country is generally mountainous. 
As a whole the soil is poor and badly watered; and only in the 
valleys through which the Segura and its tributaries flow, or in 
the ridge-compassed plains of Lorca, Albacetc, Chinchilla, and 
Almansa, is it at ali productive. 'The valley of the Segura is 
especially fertile—^wheat, maize, silk, hemp, oil, wine, oranges, 
peiiper, &c., being among its products. Goats, sheep, and 
swine, are profitably reared. Mineral springs abound ; and of 
minerals, sulphur, alum, and the ores of iron, lead, and copper, 
are found in quantity. M. belonged to the Moors from 711 to 
1241 A.D., when it was subjugated by Ferdinand HI. of Castile. 
It now consists of the two provinces Albacete and Murcia.— 
M., the capital of the modem province of the same name, 
lies on the left bank of the Segura, 28 miles N.N.W. of Carta¬ 
gena by rail. A canal connecting these two places is (1877) 
coarse of construction. M. has several fine modem Imildings, 
notably the cathedral with its pillared tower, the com ex¬ 
change (Alhondiga) with 140 marble column^ and a flourishing 
silk manufactory. Silk spinning and making mats, baskets, 
cordage, &c,, from the esparto-rusn, are its chief industries f and 
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it fiiniisbei Ttd pepper to nearly all Spain. The Tardin de 
Florida Blanca forms a splendid promenade; and the Huerta of 
M. rivals in its beauty and fertility that of Valencia. Fop. (i860) 
87.803. 

Uurdan' {Mardan), a town in the district of Peshawur, Pun- 
jaub, British India, 33 miles N.H. from Peshawur. It is the 
permanent headquarters of the celebrated Guides Corps, more 
than 1000 strong, including horse and foot. In 1857 the Guides 
marched to the siege of Delhi, covering 580 miles in twenty-two 
days. M. has been the scene of the assassination of more than 
one British officer by Mohammedan fanatics. See Sir J, W. 
Kaye's History of the Sefoy Mutiny (vol. ii. Lond. i860). 

Uurder is the crime of killing a human being with malice 
aforethought. Intention to kill any one, proving the cause of 
death of a human being, is M. ; thus if A shoot at B, and 
miss him, but kill C, A is guilty of M. To incite any one to 
suicide is M.; thus when two persons incited each other to 
suicide, and the means employed took effect on one only, the 
survivor was held guilty of M. Every person convicted of M., 
or of being accessory to it, is punishable with death. Rescuing 
or attempting to rescue a murderer, subjects the offender to penal 
servitude for life, and to not fewer than 15 ycais. 

Mure or Muir (Latinised ‘Mora,’ whence ‘More’ and 
‘ Moore ’), the n.mie of an ancient and distinguished family in 
the West of Scotland, stated (but without proof) to be of Irish 
origin, and an offshoot from the famous clan O’More. 'I'hc 
earliest M. of whom history makes record is David de Mora of 
the house of I’olkelhe, Renfrewshire, who appears as a witness to 
a charter of Alexander II. He is supposed to have been the 
predecessor of Gilchrist More, who is genealogically regarded as 
the root of the family. Gilchrist More was forcibly ileprivcd of 
the * house and living of Rowallan ’ by Sir Waller Cumyn in the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander Ill., but for his bravery at 
the battle of l.args was knighted, and reponed in his Rowallan 
property ; also by his marriage with Cuinyn’s daughter he in¬ 
herited the lands of his father-in-law within the sheriffdom of 
Roxburgh. One of his daughters, Anicia, married Richard 
Boyle, of Kelburne, ancestor of the Rarl of Glasgow, liis son 
Archibald married a daughter of Sir John Montgomerie, of 
Eastwood, and was killed at the storming of Berwick by Edward 

I. in 1297. Sir William M., eldest son of Archibald, is mentioned 
in an indenture of ti uce with England during the minority of David 

II. , and is supposed to have died about 134O. Other ‘sons’ (whose 
existence, however, or at least whose filial relationship is by no 
means clear) are reputed to be the foundcis of the Mures of 
Caldwell and Auchmdianc. Sir Adam M., son of Sir William 
by his maiTiage with the heiress of Tolkcllie, recovered that 
estate which had been disponed by his great grandfather Gil¬ 
christ to a kinsman, Ranald M. Sir Adam had two sons, Adam 
and Alexander, and a daughter Elizabeth, who.se beauty raised 
her to the throne. In 1348 she was married to Robeil, High 
Steward of Scothand, afterwards King Robert II. Her eldest 
brother Adam in a charter granted by Robert Ill. is termed 
‘ consaugiiineus.' In his time, says the hi.storian of the House, 
the spelling More gave pl.ace to Mure, lie died in 1399. His 
cldestson Archibald married Euphame Kennedy, daughter of the 
Knight of Dunure, the ancestor of the Marquis of Ailsa, and is 
said to have fallen in battle with the English; but the date 
is uncertain. His successor Archibald (son or brother) was the 
father of an unfortunate Robert, who, on .account of his size and 
strength, was known as ‘ the Rud of Rowallanc.’ ‘ He waysted, 
sold and wadset all his proper lands of Rowallanc ; * and com¬ 
mitted the additional folly of marrying Margerie Newtoune, 

‘ane druncken woman.' The ‘ Rud' died in 1504, leaving four 
sons and a daughter. The eldest, John, married Elizabeth 
Stewart, d,aughter of Lord Evandale, a descendant of the Duke 
of Albany, but died before his father. His successor, also named 
John, married Margaret Boyd of Bon.shaw, mistress of James IV., 
and fell at Floddcn in 1513. His eldest son Mungo, who 
married Isobel, daughter of Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, 
Sheriff of Ayr, seems to have been a piudcnt and worthy man, 
much esteemed by his kinsfolk ' he was slain at the battle of 
Pinkie in 1547. leaving five sons and six daughters. His eldest 
son John took great delight in planting, ‘ lived gratioushe,' and 
died in 1591. By his marriage with a daughter of Cunningharae 
of Cunninghamehead he had three sons and three daughters: his 


eldest son William was * of a meik and gentle spirit, and delyted 
much in the study of phisick.' Sir ‘William SL, grandson of 
the preceding, was born in 1594. His mother was a sister of 
Alexander Montgomery, author of The Cherrie and the Sloe. 
Before be was twenty fie executed a translation^ of the story of 
Dido and iEneas from Virgil. Among the poetical addresses to 
King James on his visit to Scotland in 1617 is one 1 ^ M. In 
1628 he published a translation in English s.apphics of Boyd of 
Trochrig’s fine Latin poem Jleeatombe Christiana, together with 
a smalt original piece called Doomesday. But his principal work 
is his True Crucifxe for true Catholikes (Edin. 1629), His 
version of the Psalms of David was executed about 1639, 
and was much admired. If Sir William had transmitted it 
to the General Assembly it might have prevented the West¬ 
minster Assembly of 1644 from lecommending the veision of 
Rous. M was a member of the Convention of 1643 by which 
the Solemn I.eagiiu and Covenant was ratified with England. 
He accompanied the Scotch army on its march to the South, 
was wounded at Marston Moor (2d July 1644), took part in the 
storming of Newcastle in the following August, and died in the 
end of 1657. Specimens of his poeiii.s, m.any of which are still 
in manuscript, may be .seen in Lyle’s Ancient BaltaJs and Songs 
(Lond. 1827). Sir William M., eldest son of the preceding, 
was a staunch Presbyterian, and an intimate friend of the famous 
Guthiic (q. V.), minister of P’enwick. He suffered greatly 
in his person and purse for liis attachment to the national reli¬ 
gion, and died in 1686. The male line of the house of Rowallan 
became extinct in the person of hi.-, son Williaiii, who mar¬ 
ried Dame Maty Scott, supiio.sed heiress of Collarny in Fife, by 
whom he had three daughters, only one of whom, Jean, sur¬ 
vived him. Jean married first William Fairlie of Bruntsficld, 
near Edinburgh, and secondly, David, Eaii of Glasgow, by 
whom she had three daughters. She died 30th September 
1724. Her second daughter. Lady Jean Boyle M., to whom 
the estate of Kowalluii w.ib made over by special piovision, m,ar- 
l ied a son of the second E.arl of l^udon. 'I'he sou of this union, 
James M. Campbell, succeeded to the estate of Rowallan, and 
also became filth Earl of Loudon. In tins way the Rowallan 
property passed to the Loudon family. 

The Mures of Cahlwell aie descended from a Sir Reginald 
M. of Abereorii and Cowdanis in Ayrshire, who was possibly a 
son, cert.ainly a kinsman, of that Sir William M. of Rowallan 
who died about 1346. The family furnishes .sevci.al names pro¬ 
minent in Scottish liistoiy. Sir Robeit M. was one of the jury 
appointed (1580) to try Loid Rulhven for the minder ot Rizzio. 
He was the Irieiid of King James VI., to whom he was iclated 
by the mariiage of an ancestor with a daughter of an Eail of 
Lennox. William M., fourth in succession to Sir Robeit, was an 
ardent Covenanter, and was compelled to take refuge in Holland 
(1667), and died in exile. His estate of Caldwell was attainted and 
given to General DaUell, but by sjiecial Act of Parliament it was 
restored in 1690 to his second daughter Barbara. _ Dying without 
issue, she was succeeded by her kinsman Willmm M, land of 
Glanderstoun ; and he also dying without i'.-.iie, the Caldwell jiio- 
perty pas.sed to his nephew Willhara, eldest son of M. of Rhuddeiis . 
in Iieland. His son William became a Lord of Session, was a 
fiiend of David Hume, wrote some tracts on questions of political 
economy, was loid-reclor of the University of Glasgow in 1764- 
65, and tiled 111 1776. His graiidsini, William M. of Cald¬ 
well, born 9lh July 1799, was educated at Westminster School, 
studieil at Edinburgh and in Germany, was M.P. for Renfrew¬ 
shire from 1846 to 1855, anil loid-reetor of Glasgow Univei-sity 
in 1847-48. He died at London, 1st A]iril 1S60. By his Criti 
cat History of the Language and ].Hera lure ot Ancient Greece 
(5 vols. lamd. 1850-57), ^i. won for liiinself a foremost place in 
the laiiks of classical scholars. The win It is stiil an authority : 
it is marked by a German solidity of le.irning and an English 
sobriety of judgment. Other woiks ol his are, L'riey Remarks 
on the Chronology of the /igy/tian Dynasties ; A Dissertation on 
the Caltendar of the Zodiac of'Amient hgypt (1832) ; and A 
Tour in Greece (1842). He also compiled and edited the valu¬ 
able CatdiueU J'afieii, printed for the Maitland Club in 1854. 
His son, Culonei William M., born in 1830, served in the 
Crimean War, and since 1874 has been M.P. for Renfrew¬ 
shire. lie is an accomplishcil number of the Liberal party, 
and, in keeping witli the traditions of his house, a staunch 
adherent of the National Church.— David M., younger brother 
of the historian of the Greek literature, was born in 1810, 
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pmfscd advocate at the Scottish bar in 1831, was appointed sheriff 
of Perthshire in 1853, Solicitor-General of Scotland in 1858, 
I-ord-Advocate in 1859, and was raised to the bench in 1865. 
See The Historit and Descent of the House of Rowdlane. By 
Sir William hftire, Knight, of Rowallan, written in or prior to 
1657 (Glasg. i' 825), and Colonel Murc’s Selection from the Cald- 
iveil Papers (3 vols. 1854). 

Mu'rcz, a genus of Gasteropoda (q. v.), representing the family 
Afuriida. In tliis family tlie shell has a straight, anterior carml, 
and a broad fool is develojied. In M. itself a long canal is 
formed of the extended outer lip, and the shell is covered ex¬ 
ternally with many spines or varices. AT. tenuispina is a common 
species, often named the ‘ thorny woodcock shell;' the AT. eri- 
naceus is the ‘British woodcock.’ Other specie.s of M. afforded 
the Tyrian purple dye. AT. trihilns is the ‘Venus’ comb ’ of the 
Indian Ocean, and M. regius is tlic ‘royal M.’ 

Murex'ide (purpurate of ammonium), a dye of a puqile rose 
colour, yielding various shades, formerly extensively used as a 
dye for wool and silk, and for printing on cotton fabrics, but now 
superseded by tlic ainlnic or coal-tar colours. It was finst ob¬ 
served in 1776 by Schecle as a result of the action of nitric acid 
on uric aciil. Guano yielded the uric acid from which M. was 
once extensively manufactured. Uric acid in nitric acid yields 
alloxantin, and this substance in contact with ammonia becomes 
purpurate of ammonium. 

Murfreos'boro, a village of Tenne.ssce, U.S., situated in a 
fertile plain 32 miles 8.K. of Nashville. I’op. 3502. It is his¬ 
torically interesting as the scene of a jirolonged contest, known 
also ns tile Battle of Stone Kiver, between the Confederates and 
Fcdeials, which resulted in the final retreat of the former, after 
the loss of 10,000 out of an army originally 35,000 strong. 'J'he 
fighting lasted from December 31, 1862, to January 4, 1863. 

Mur'ger, Henri, a French novelist, born at Paris, March 24, 
IS22, after receiving a meagre education, served as clerk to a 
notary (1836-38), and next as secretary to a Russian noblernarr. 
Count Tolstoi. He wrote jroems, but could find no publisher 
for them, and plungi’d prc.sently into that life of misery andad- 
venture which he dubbed/a ri/Vand has described 
in his first and ablest production. Seines de la Vie de liohhne 
(Par. 1845). This M. frequently copied, but never equalled, in 
his Pays Latin (1851), Seines de Campiigne (1854), Sahd Rouge 
(l8(jo), &C. lie also published Balladeset T'aniaiiies (1854) and 
Nutts d'Jhver (iSOi), besides several comedies, as Bonhomme 
y<rflVr (1852), and IxSerment rf’//iirm-r(i8Go). M. died at Paris, 
January 28, 1861. A complete cdriion of his works has Ireen 
issued in to vols. 

SEurghab', n rivci of Central Asia, which uses among the 
Hindu Kush mountains in the N. of Afghanistan, and alter a 
generally north-westerly course for some 400 miles, during 
which it •receives several tributaries, it is finally lost in the sandy 
plains to the north of Khoiassan. 

Muriat'ic Acid. See IhuRoriii-ORic Acid. 

Ma'rid.Rr. a family of Rodents, including the mice, rat.s, voles 
and lemming.s. 'I'he tail is long otid siiarsely covered with hair; 
often scaly or naked. The lower incisor teeth are narrow and 
pointed. The collar-bones or elavieles arc well developed, and 
the hind feet have five toes ; the front feet only four and a rudi- 
nieniaiy thumb. 

Harill'o, Bartolomeo Bsteban, a great Spanish painter, 
Ixrptizcd at Seville, tst January' 1618, learnt the rudiments of 
art under his-uncle, Juan riel Castillo, In order to gain 
means for travelling to Madrid, the young painter shipped 
coorscly-cxecnted Madonnas by the dozen to America, and 
to Madrid he went in 1643. Here Velasquez instructed 
him, obtained permission for him to copy in the royal col¬ 
lection, amt introrluced him to the king’s personal notice. 
M. ralurncil to Seville in 1645, an eclectic in art, now paint¬ 
ing in the style of Ruticns, now of Velasquez, now of Van- 
dyefc. In 1646 he adorned the chapel of the Franciscan convent 
in bis native town. His life thereafter was one of successful but 
incessant toil. It hmi Ireen usual to divide his paintings into 
three styles: first, his calido or * warm ’ style, in which golden 
tints anil great transparency prevail: second, his frio or-'cool ’ 
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stale, marked by softer execution and a more delicate hamony 
ot colour, chiefly clear silvery tints; third, his vaporoso, in which 
wan grey colours predominate, and the drawing is less accurate. 
Among M.’s best works are the paintings in the Franciscan 
convent already referred to; ‘The Flight into Egypt,' ‘San 
Leandro,’ ‘San Isidoro,’ ‘The Nativity of the Virgin;' ‘The 
Dream,’ ‘The Virgin of the Conception,’ ‘Faith,’ ‘St. Peter 
Released from Prison by the Angel,’ * St Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 
‘ The Immaculate Conce]ition,’ ‘ The Blessed Virgin.’ M. was 
pre-eminently an ecclesiastical painter, but has left many finely- 
executed portraits. His style mtw Vie best described as a com¬ 
bination of the rich colouring of Rubens with the depth and 
transparency of Vandyck. He died at Seville, 3d April 1682. 
M. founded an academy of painting in his native city. Spain 
now piissesscs only a few of his paintings; many were carried 
into France, the Louvre at Paris being especially rich in his 
woiks. A Life of AT. was tran.dated from the Spanish by 
Davies (1819). 

nCurom, a picturesque old town in central Russia, govern¬ 
ment of Vladimii, on the river Oka, 172 miles E. by S. of Mos¬ 
cow. It has 18 chnrclies, a large annual fair, and extensive 
trade in alabaster, cucumber scid, and haricot beaus jiioduccdin 
its vicinity. Pop. (1870) 10,173. 

Murr'ay (aboriginal name Goolwa), the largest river in Aus¬ 
tralia. In the uppei part of its course it is also known as the 
Hume (the name of its discoverei), and the Indi. During lliree- 
fouitlis of its length it forms the boundary between New South 
Wales and Vicloiia. See Aus'l k \1.ia. 

Murray, James Stewart, Earl of, natural son of James 
V. of .Scotland, by Margaret, daughter of John, Loul Eiskineof 
Mar, was born about 1531, became in his eighth year Prior of St. 
Andrew.s, later on of Piltenweem and Mdeon, and in 1544 took 
the oath of fidcltiy to the Pope. In 1558 he acted as one of the 
Scotch CommisMoners at the inarriagc of bis half-sister with 
the Dauphin of France, .md in 15O0 waited iqion her at Vitry 
in Champagne to negotiate concerning her return to Scotland. 
P>y this time he bad adopted all the leading doctrines of the Uefor- 
niation. On Queen Maty’s return, he atlvoc.atcd toleration for 
her religion, and she made iiim chief administrator of her realms. 
When m 1562 he married the daughter of the powcriul E.arl 
Marischal, she created him Earl of Mar, a title which he .shortly 
afterv.ards laid aside to assume the earldom of Murray. Acting 
independently of his counsel, Mary married Darnley, whilst M. 
supported the suit of Leicester. The assumption of kingly honour 
by Ibarnley and the Catholic reaction drove M. and other dis¬ 
contented barons to arras, but they were compelled to retreat 
into England before the royal army in 1565. In London, to suit 
Elizabeth’s policy, M. had to declare that she never gave them 
countenance in this ‘ traitorous resistance.' On the loth March 
1566 M. returned to Edinburgh, and though he has been accused 
ol complicity in the murder of Rizzio, theie ‘is no sufficient evi¬ 
dence,’ says Mr. J. If. Burton, ‘that he was so, and such a thing 
is not consistent with his steady, careful, decorous walk in life? 
M. went to l^rance (April 1567), and during his absence was con¬ 
firmed i>y the Estates in all Ids ac(|uisitiuns, and on the discoverv 
of the casket docuinent.s was named Regent He met the Queen's 
forces, after her escape from Lochleven, at I.aiigside, May 13, 
1568, and routed them. Tn the same year he acted .as one 
of the Commissioners at York, with power to adjust all matters 
rising out of the political crisis in Scotland. Among his most 
effectual measures was his chastisement of the Border rievers, 
concerning whose obedience it is written that ‘the like was never 
done to na king in na man’s days of before.| On the 23d of Feb. 
1570, whilst passing in slate through Linlithgow, M. was shot 
from the window 01 Archbishop Hamilton. With opportunities 
for gratifying the highest ambition, M. remained a strictly simple 
and constitutional ntler. lie was a brave, wary, honest, and 
serious man. See J. H. Burton’s History of Scotland (vols. iii. 
iv. V.), 

Murray, John, perhaps the most famous English pnbli^er 
in the early part of this century, was bom November 27, 1778. 
He succeeded his father. Lieutenant John M‘Murray, in a pub¬ 
lishing business at No. 32 Fleet Street His first happ^ venture 
was the Domestie Cook^ Book, of which 300,000 copies were 
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lold. He took a higher flight with the Quaritrfy Review in 
1808, for which he secured the services of the great Tory 
writers of the day. In 1812, when he published the first two 
cantos of Ckilde Harold, he removed to Albemarle Street, whence 
for many years much of the literary wealth of the day came 
streaming forth. M. was the friend of Crabbe and Moore, 
Rogers and Campbell, Scott and Byron, and his back parlour 
was a favourite resort of wits and poets. Shrewdness, enterprise, 
and generosity characterised all his dealings. He died 27th 
June 1843, since which time the business has been conducted by 
nis son and namesake, born in 180S. If the house of M. is not 
now foremost in the publication of brilliant efforts of genius, it 
is still in the front rank, and its catalogue comprises valuable 
and original works in every department of literature. Its Hand- 
books of Foreign Travel are of world-wide fame. 

Murray, Lindley, a popular English grammarian, was born 
at .Swatara in Pennsylvania, U.S., in 1745, amassed a fortune 
in business, and on the establishment of American Independence 
withdrew to England, and settled at Iloldgate, near York, where 
he spent his time in the composition chiefly of school-books. 
His English Grammar was first published in 1795, and has 
since gone through innumerable editions, though now super¬ 
seded by more scholarly and scientific manuals. M. died l6th 
February 1826. 

Muni (Morris a hill station and sanitarium established in 1851 
among the sjuirs of the Himalayas, 7330 feel aliove the sfea, in 
the district of Kawul Pindi, Punjaub, British India, 39 miles N.K. 
of Rawul Findi. Pop. (1868) 2,346. The census was taken in 
midwinter; during the summer .season the number of visitors may 
amount to 12,000. The scenery is very beautiful, and the climate 
healthy, though there have been disastrous outbreaks of cholera. 
There are 5 hotels and a thriving brewery. In .September 1857, 
during the Mutiny, M. was attacked unsuccessfully by the in¬ 
surgent hill tribes. One of the Lawrence Memorial Asylums for 
the children of Eurojiean soldiers is situated here, and is occu¬ 
pied by 70 boys and 56 girls. 

Murram'bid'gee, a large river in the S. of New South 
Wales. It rises in the Snowy Range, an offshoot of the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps, and for the greater part of its course of 1300 miles 
flows W. until it unites with the Murray in 34® 35' S. lat., 143® 
20’ E. long. The country on its banks is for the most part well 
adapted for pastoral purposes, except near its junction with the 
Lachlan, where there Is a vast morass. The M. is navigable by 
light-draught steamers fur 500 miles. 

Murvie'dro (Lat. Muri Tetrres), a town of Spain, province of 
Valencia, 18 miles N.N.E. of Valencia city by rail. It occupies 
the site of the ancient Saguntum, has a strong castle, and the 
ruins of a temple of Herculc.s. M. was at one time a seaport, 
but IS now four miles from the coast. Pop. about 4300. 

Murziik', the capital of Fezzan, 485 miles S.E. of Tripoli. 
It is an oasis of the Sahara, and foims an important trading 
centre to the caravans of Egypt, Tuni.s, Tripoli, Borun, &r. It 
is enclosed within mud walls, and has broad streets and well- 
built houses. The inhabitants, estimated in 1869 at about 3000, 
are cold and inhospitable ; but the lower classes are industrious, 
and work in leather, iron, and coarse fabrics. The slave-trade 
is actively prosecuted, and ivory, dates, senna, zinc, &c., are 
staple articles of commerce. 

Musa'cese, or the Banana family, is a small but beautiful and 
highly important natural order of Monocotyledons, composed of 
plants without true aerial stems, but with stem-like shoots pro¬ 
ceeding from subterranean rout-stocks, and composed of the 
combined sheathing leaf-stalks. The veins of the generally large 
leaves are parallel, proceeding in a curved manner from the mid¬ 
rib. The flowers are congregated on spadices, which burst 
through the protecting spathes. All are natives of warm and 
tropical countries, and furnish a large supply of food, besides 
yielding useful fibres. The gorgeous Streltlzia Regina (named 
in honour of Caroline, queen of George HI.) belongs to this 
order, and in addition to it four or five other magnificent ^cics 
of the genus are in cultivation. See Abaca, Banana, Plan¬ 
tain, and Tkaveller’s Tree for the most valuable plants 
of the M. 

MuMb'ue, (i) a mythic poet, who presided over the Eleusi- 
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nian mysteries in the time of Herakles. According to one legend, 
he was the son of Eumolpus and Selene; to another, of 
Orpheus. Various poetical compo.sitions, such os oracles, pre- 
crots, hymns, &c., were attributed to him by the ancients. (2) 
Ml, a grammarian, who flourished not earlier than the 5th c. 
A.n., was the author of a Greek poem on the loves of Hero and 
Leander, which was first discovered in the 13th c., and has been 
translated into English among others by Marlowe, Stapylton, 
and Stirling. 

Mus&iis, JoBann Earl August, a German writer, bom in 
173s at Jena, where he stiuiieil theology, became (1763) tutor 
of the pages in the court of Weimar, and in 1770 Professor at 
the gymnasium of that town, where he died 28th October 1787. 
In 1760-62 he published anonymously at Eisenach Her Deulsthe 
Grandison (2d ed. ib. 1781), a book of telling and good-humoured 
satire on sentimental fiction, which soon found great favour. 
Eighteen years after, his rhysiognomische Retsen (Altcnberg, 
1778), ridiculing the fancies of Lavater (ip v.), was so popular 
that M. soon cast off disguise, and in a series of Volksmahrcken 
dcr Deutschen (Gotha, 1782- 86; new ed. 1868), full of a dry, 
genial humour, he pleasantly opened the productive mine of 
popular traditionary talcs. M.’s other woiks aie Freund Heins 
Erscheinungtn (1785), and the postliumous Glraiisfcdern (Herl. 
1787), left incomplete at his death, and Motalnche Kinder- 
klapjier (Leips. 1788). His relative Kutzelme edned (1791) a 
small volume of his Naekgelasscne Sthriften. Accoiding to 
Carlyle, ‘ M. ranks rather as a sound common-sense thinker 
than as a man of high wisdom or originality.' 

Mub'cbb Volitan'tes, or Myodeso'pia, is the term used in 
medicine to denote any spectium or visutil appearance which 
leads the patient to think that flies or black specks are moving 
before him. Tile seeing of M. V. may arise from a meie want of 
sensibility in certain parts of the retina (Myodesopia insemiliva ); 
but more frequently from the actual iierception of objects on or 
in the eye (Myodesopia sensitwa). The former condition arises 
from certain.discased states of the retina, or of the choroid; 
and the latter from the layer of mucus and tears on the sur¬ 
face of the cornea ; from corpuscles between the exti riial surface 
of the cornea and the focal centre of the eye ; or fiom corpu.sclcs 
between the focal centre of the eye and the sensitive layer ol the 
retina. M, insensitma is a serious disease, and is alw.ays in¬ 
dicative of danger to vision from amaurosis; but M. sensitwa, 
although in some ca.ses of a seiious nature, varies in impoitance 
according to its cause. When M. V. shift their position in the 
eye, they indicate the existence of M. sensihva; but when they 
arc fixed, of //. insensitiva. It is sometimes diflicult to ascer¬ 
tain accurately which condition exists, owing to the movements 
of the eyeball; but th. nature of the affection can always be 
ascertained by means of the ophthalmoscope. 

Mns'eardme is a disease in silkworms caused by the growth 
through their substance of a filamentous fungus called Botrytis 
Bassiana, The spores speedily germinate when once tlbey find 
their ‘host,’ and the threads prey upon the caterpillar until it be¬ 
comes mummified. The prevention consists in care and cleanli¬ 
ness. See Mould. 

Muscat' or Muscatel' (Fr. muvai; Lat. vmsealus, from 
muscus, ‘musk’), an esteemed variety of wliile or black grape, 
extensively grown in southern districts of France, and generally 
in European vineyards. The French liqueur M. wines of Rivc- 
saltes and Frontignan have a great reputation. M. giapes are 
allowed to Irccome dry and raisin-like before the juice, which is 
then syrupy, is expressed. 

Muscat', or Omftn, an independent state in th* E. of Arabia, 
extending from Ras-Mussendoin in the N.W. to Kas-el-IIad in 
the S.E., a distance of .some 370 miles, and forming the sonthern 
seaboard of the Gulf of Oman, at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf, Estimated pop. 500,000. The coast is low-lying and 
fertile, yielding cotton, sugar, rice, maize, watei-melons, and 
bananas. A broken range of liarren hills runs parallel to the 
coast, at a distance inland of from 20 to 40 miles, culminating 
in lebel Achilar, 6000 feet high, and enclosing many luxuriant 
valleys, where are produced abun.lance of coffee, figs, dates, 
almonds, grapes, oranges, lemons, &c. Behind the mountain 
ridge and on the edge of the Arabian desert^ire many rich oases, 
which are mostly inhabited by Beduins. During the present 
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century an important trade haa developed between M. and 
Europe and America. The exports are chiefly Arabian cofiee, 
pearla, dates, sulphur, druOT, and horses. M. is by far the 
most important commercial dep6t in Omftn, but the ports of 
Sur and Sohar import goods from India and the Persian 
Gulf independently, and as the customs duties are (1875) prac¬ 
tically in abeyance at those ])laces, they are absorbing a great 
deal of trade. The existence of Omfln as an independent state 
d<ite$ from 751 A.D. In that year the people elected a ruler, 
and for nine centuries the ‘ Imaums ’ were cWen on account of 
their personal character. In 1507 Oman was subdued by Albu¬ 
querque, and retained by the Portuguese till 1648, when it was 
recovered by the Arabs. Subsequently the Imaums acquired 
Zanxibar, Mombas, Quiloa, and other places in £. Africa, and 
Bender Abbas, together with certain territories on the coast of 
Persia, paying for the latter a fixed tribute. The country was 
singularly prospeious under the Sultan Sai<l Seid (1803-56), who 
left M. to his son Thuwany, and appointed his second son Majid 
to govern Zanzibar (q. v.). The former was murdered by Ids 
own son Selim in 1868, and Selim was supplanted by an uncle. 
Said Tuky, in 1870. Bender Abbas and the coast settlements 
have meantime reverted to Persia; but M. still retains the 
Bahrein l.slands in the Persian Gulf—the seat of the most valu¬ 
able pearl fishery in the world.—M., the capital, is situated 
in a fertile plain, amid gardens and jdantations, and on an inlet 
of the sea which forms a safe and spacious harbour. It is forti¬ 
fied, but rather poorly built, and has a very hut climate. In 
1875 the customs were farmed for 120,000 dollars, which is pro¬ 
bably much lesis than the actual receipts. Pop. 60,000. See 
Badger's History of the Jmannis and Ssyids of Om&n, from the 
Arabic of Sahib-ibn-Razik (1S71), and Markham’s History of 
Persia (1874). 

Stua'catine, a city of Iowa, U.S., on the left bank of the 
Mississippi, 41 miles IC.S.E. of Iowa city by rail. It has fifteen 
churches, two newspapers, a farm-implement factory, and four 
large saw-mills. Pup, (1870) 6718. 

SEuach'elkalk, the Calcaire coquiUtr o{ the French geologists, 
is the name given to the Middle Trias, which occurs all over the 
continent of Western F.urupe, but is ab.sent in England. It is 
composed of magnesian limestone with bands of gypsum and 
rocksalt at its base, and contains cliaracteiistic Triassic fossils, 
notably the remains uf .Saurian reptiles. It is intermediate to 
the Bimter (q. v.) and Keiiper (q. v.) formations, which are 
represented in England by the New Red Sandstone. 

ICus'cL See Mosses. 

SLuBCioap'idns, a family of Insessorial birds, including those 
po]iularly named Flycatchers (q. v.). They are included in the 
Dentirostral group of the order. They have a bill curved above, 
and the sides arc compressed at the tip. In the true flycatchers, 
the bill,is broad at the base, and has bristles. The wings aie 
long and pointed, and the outer toe is lunger than the inner. In 
■ the genus Muscicapa, the bill is short, and the nostrils are partly 
hidden by plumes. The tail is : .cn, and the third and fouriii 
quills are tiie longest. 

Mua'cidsB, a family of Dipterous insects, including the com¬ 
mon house-fly and its allies. The antennae in the M. are three- 
jointed, The proboscis ends in a fleshy segment. The iarvie 
ate footless grubs, and the chiys.alis is usually enclosed in the 
l)irval skin. The abdomen consists of five segments. 

Una'cle and Mua'oular Tissue, the names given to the 
tissue fuund in animals, in virtue of which they can move. 
M. constitulcr what is popularly known as the ‘flesh’ of animals. 
Anatomically it is shaiqdy divided into two varieties, named 
striped or striated, and unstriped or nou-striated M. T. The 
former constitutes the so-called voluntary muscles, or those 
which are under the command of the will. The latter forms 
the itsvoluntary muscles, which are beyond the command of the 
will. The hearts tissue may be said to be the only exception to 
this rule; inasmuch as the_ M. T. of this organ is of striped 
nature, while its action is involuntary. A muscle consists of 
a mass of M. T. usually attached at either extremity to adjacent 
parts by tendons. The simplest idea of muscular action is to 
regard a muscle as stretched between two points, and as 
capable of approximating these points in virtue of the property 
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known os emtraetttily. It is this property which constitates 
the distinguishing feature of M. T. The point from which a 
muscle springs, and which constitutes its fixed point is named 
the origin. The moving point, or that which is approximated to 
the fixed point in the act of contraction, is termed 
the msertion: the fleshy part, the belly. The micro¬ 
scopic examination of M. shows that it can be split 
up into bundles of fibres, the bundles being named 
fasciculi. Each fasciculus is defined by a covering 
of cellular tissue, the sarcolemma, which also serves 
to enclose the smaller bundles of which the fasci¬ 
culus is composed. These smaller bundles of fibres 
may again be divided until the must elementary 
parts of the M. T., the primita/e fasciculi, are found. 

This variety of structure is mure especially charac¬ 
teristic of the voluntary muscles. The involuntary 
muscles are composed of long * fibre cells ’ (r), flat 
and spindle-shaped. These cells attain a length 
varying from the sijth to the ■sloth of an inch, and 
a breadth varying from the ssWth to the siVnth 
of an inch. Within each cell a long nucleus may 
be seen, while along the edge of the cell dark lines 
nr points may also be uuliced. The fibre cells 
unite to form the fibres of involuntary muscles. 

This latter variety of M. T. is found in the diges¬ 
tive system, forming the muscular layer of the 
stomach and intestines which serves to propel the 
contents of the alimentary ti.act. In the trachea or 
bronchi the M. T. is of the involuntary or un.stnped 
variety ; it also occurs in the ureters and urinary 
bladder, in the walls of blood-vessels, and in the 
.skin, it is the contraction of the M. T. of the 
skin that causes the ]irominent apiicar.ince of the 
skin-papilla:—.an appearance well seen on exposure 
to cold. Involuntary muscles arc .sometimes also 
said to be made up of organic fibres, from the fact 
that they are associated with Ihosc functions named 
organic functions —such as digestion, respiration, &c., 
which are common to both animals and plants as 
organisms. 

The fibres of voluntary or striped M. T. when microsco¬ 
pically examined, arc seen to attain a diameter of about xJuth 
of an inch, their greatest length being about l4 inches. 
Each fibre is enclosed within a delicate tubular sheath already 
noticed, c.alled the sarcolemma. When the M. T. itself is tom 
across, this sheath may be seen to unite the torn ends in 
the form of a delicate membrane. The fibres of voluntary 
muscles are cylindrical and suincwhat jirismatic in form; the 
number of faces or sides in a fibre depending upon the manner 
in which it has been compressed and surrounded by its neigh¬ 
bour-fibres. Each fibre derives its most prominent character 
and its name from the fact that fine lines or stria {a) may be seen 
to mark it in a cross or transverse fashion. Hence has arisen 
the name striped muscles. The ultimate fibrils (r) of the striped 
muscle are believed to be composed of discs or portions of a tliick 
or firm substance alternating with discs of diflTerent density. 
Viewed by transmitted light under the microscope, the thick por¬ 
tions of the fibril (or sarcous elements as they are named) appear 
as the dark stripes, separated by the intervening lighter elements. 


This composition of a striped muscular fibre may be demon¬ 
strated by the fiset that tlie fibre may be split transversely (d) 
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into plfttes or discs of sarcous kind, united by the more pellucid 
•nd thinner materiai. The muscular fibres of the heart, we 
have already seen, are involuntary, but of striped structure. The 
heart-fibres differ, however, from the fibres of other striped 
muscles in that they are of finer structure; the stripes are more 
delicately marked, the sarcolemma is wanting, and the fibres 
branch and unite with each other. Muscles are well supplied 
with blood-vessels. The minute capillaries form a network on the 
external surface of the sarcolemma. The nerves of muscles are 
also numerous. 

M. T., it has been said, shortens itself through the possession 
of contractility. This property is excited m various ways, 
but chiefly through the medium of the nervous system. In ordi- 
naiy muscular action, the nerve-force, transmitted to the muscles 
through the nerves, supplies tlie stimulus under which contrac¬ 
tility is excited. Hut chemical substances applied to M. T. will 
cause contraction, and stimuli of a purely mechanical kind—as 
when the muscle is directly pinched or irritated—will produce the 
same eflect. It seems to be abundantly proved that the contrac¬ 
tility of M. T. is really a property of, and is inherent in muscles. 
I'his is proved not only by the fact that a muscle will contract 
after division of the nerves supplying it, but also from the con¬ 
sideration that contmetility is exhibited by muscular fibres in 
which no nerves are to be found. The contractiiity lessens or 
disappears when the blood-supply of the muscle is diminished or 
impaired—a fact demonstrated by the absence of mnscuiar power 
after the main artery in a limb has been tied. Muscles possess 
common sensibility to pain, heat, &c., although not to a very gi eat 
degree. When a muscle contracts. Bowman believes that the 
constituent parts of its fibrils are pressed close logetlier, and that 
the fibres become shorter, thicker, and flatter, but without 
changing their axis or direction. The shortening of the fibre is 
in fact compensated for by its increased thickness. As a result 
of muscular contraction, heat\% developed. Increase of tempera¬ 
ture can be demonstrated to occur duiing the action of a muscle, 
while sound is also evolved. Contraction of M. does not follow 
after stimulation at an equal rate in all muscles. The striix-d 
mti'icles rcsjiond to stimulation more quickly than the unslripcd ; 
and of the latter the M. T. of the ureters and gall-bladder 
a]ipc.irs to be the least sensitive to stimuli. After death, the 
contractility of M. disappears first in the left ventricle of the 
heart; then in the digestive canal; next in the right ventricle, 
iris, and uiinary bladder; then in the tnink and upper and 
lower extremities; and last of all in the right and left auiicies of 
the heart. 

The condition known ns ri^or mortis, or fiost-mortem rigidity, 
occuiring after death, and known popularly os the ‘ death-stiflen- 
ing,’ depends upon the f.ict that after they have lost their contrac¬ 
tility the muscles of the dead body jiass into a state of contraction, 
which persists for a longer or shorter period. 'J'he muscles oi the 
neck and lower Jaw arc the first to become rigid after death ; 
then follows stilleiiing of the upjier limbs, the lower limbs becoin- 
ing rigid last of all. Rigidity varies in the period of its appear¬ 
ance after de.ath. The occurrence during life of anything which 
cau.ses muscular exhaustion, tends to ensure the speedy appear¬ 
ance of rigidity. Bediidden persons soon become rigid after 
death from this cause ; and the reverse obtains in cases of sudden 
death. The rigidity endures in proportion to the tardiness of its 
appearance. 

The disposition of the muscics in the body varies greatly in 
different parts of the frame. The muscles of the limbs are 
arranged in groups around the liones, and arc applied to the 
performance of definite movements. The muscles of the tnink 
serve to enclose cavities, or to form the walisof the body ; while 
some (r.g., the Diaphragm) pci form an important share in the 
maintenance of the bodily functions. 

In the movements of the body, the action of all three kinds 
of levers are well illustrated. The lever of the first order, in 
which the fulcrum (A') is between the jiowet (/’) and weight ( W), 
is illustrated by the balancing of the liead on the .spine. When 
the head is drawn backwards, the spine = F; the muscles of 
the back of the neck = /’; and the face and front part of the 
head = IV, In the second variety of lever, the W is situated 
between the F and F. When the heel is raised, the toes being 
firmly placed on the ground, the IV is represented by the weight 
of the body transmitted through the leg; the P rc.sides in the 
muscles of ths heel, and the F is represented by the toes. The 
third kind of lever has the P between the F and fV. When the 


fore-arm rests on a tabie, and a weight in the hand is ^proxi- 
mated to the shoulder, this action is illustrated. The F is the 
fixed elbow; the IV is the hand and its contained object; and 
the P is applied in the fore-arm, at the insertiqii of the biceps 
muscle. 



Diseases of the Muscles. —Muscics are liable to niptiire from 
injury, from over-exertion, and from spasms, tiie usuai seat of 
rupture being at the junction of tiie muscle and tendon, or in the 
centre of the muscular belly. A rupture, if leceiit, is indicated 
by the hollow which replaces the natural outline of the muscle. 
Inflammation of muscles occurs usually in the course of rheuma¬ 
tism or syphilis. The gummatous tumours of the secondary or 
ternary stages of cnnstitiitinn.il syphilis ajipear in large muscular 
masses, forming round, hard, movable tiimnurs, chiefly seen in 
the gastrociicnmis or the scapular muscles. They show very 
little tendency to suppurate. Muscles are liable to granular 
degenereUion, causing paialysis; and, in such cases, they are 
wasted away, sometimes even to annihilation. The degree of 
change into fat is various —in some cases no fat is found; in 
others it is abundant, probably as an after-degeneration. Between 
the stiiae there may be grey molecules, or the stiim may be re¬ 
placed by long cylinders, 't he muscles are frequently the seat of 
p-imsites, such as the Trichina (q. v.), &c. 

Mu'ses, The, were in the eailiest times the inspiring god¬ 
desses of sung, and were commonly held to be the daughters of 
Zeus and Mnemosyne, born in I’lcria, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
]ius. They wcic oiiginally three in iitimbcr, and Ile.siod is the 
first to stiite the names of the nine who became established 
throughout Gieece--viz., Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Mclpoincne, 
Teri>sicliore, Erato, I’olyhymnia, Urania, and Calliope. In later 
times the M, were regarded as divinities, exercising a special 
patronage over the various kinds of jioetry, and over the sciences 
and the fine arts. The invocations addressed to tliem in this 
connection gradually became among classical writers as formal 
as they are in modern limes. The worship of the M. was intro¬ 
duced from Thrace and Pieria into liicoti.i, when it was asso- 
ci-ated with Mount lleliron, and the .sacieri fountains Aganippe 
and Ilippociene, born whence it sjnead into the remoter 
parts of Greece. The sacrifices made to them consisted of 
libations of water or milk, and of honey. 'I'he fiocts apply to 
them various surnames, as Tterides, Aonides, Aoniee puellte, 
derived from the localities held sacred to them, or in which their 
worship prevailed. 

Muse'um primarily indicated a buiiding devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of the Muses; but in modem times the term means a 
]rubUc institution containing collections of object^illustiatiiig the 
various branches of science, especially natur.il history and ethno¬ 
logy, arts, manufacture!;, and iiidustiy. In Continental cities a 
M. also includes galleries of art, many of the most important 
Continental mnseuins being devoted entirely to the exhibition of 
woiks of art. Museums may be classified into strictly scientific 
collections, which are used only for jmi poses of .systematic instruc¬ 
tion or of research ; and popular collections, the main purpose of 
which is to communic.ite general instruction in an agreeable 
place of resort. Some muscuiij.s are restricted in their scope to 
a limited range of objects—as, for exam|de, zoology, botany, or 
geology; others are universal in their range, and embrace all 
departments of science, art, and literature. In Great Britain 
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tnuseums of considerable importance haTC hitherto been almost 
entirely restricted to the metropolitan towns, but now the value 
<k such institutions is being recognised in all great centres of 
population, and the want is beinjf rapidly supplied. Our great¬ 
est national institution of this kmd is fully described under the 
head British M. The South Kensington M. of the Science 
and Art Department, devoted principally to the illustration of 
art as applied to manufactures, has attained great success as a 
popular institution, and it has had a most marked influence on 
the taste of the public and the artistic skill of our artisans. 

Kiuih'room, or Agaric, one of the largest and most im¬ 
portant of the genera of Fun^i, is known botanically us Agarieus, 

t Frequently, however, the 

name is limited to the one 
or few species popularly re¬ 
cognised as edible (all others 
being ignorantly called 
‘ Toadstools ’), while for¬ 
merly among herbalists the 
name A. embraced numerous 
species in addition to those 
now included in the genus 
above mentioned. Agaruus 
stands at the head of the 
Hymtnomycetts, the highest 
of the six great divisions of 
Fungi, containing those hav¬ 
ing naked spores borne on an 
exposed fructifying surface 
(hymenium). The common 
Agaricncam/ifstri. (Common M. will serve as an example. 
Mushroom)- Upon an underground mass 

of living matted cells (spawn 
or myeelmm), under the influence of warmth and moisture, 
the young M. is developed-—at first enclosed in a tough mem¬ 
brane or wrapper (valva ): in the process of growth the volva 
is ruptured, a stem manifests itself, bearing at its summit 
an nmbrella-like cap (pi/eus), growing perpendicularly from 
which in a radiating manner are a number of iamellse or plates 
(gills). The exposed surface of the gill is the fruiting, spore¬ 
bearing, or hymenial surface, certain of the cells of which it is 
composed (jarriAa) bearing the clusters of the four spores charac¬ 
teristic of the M. tribe. It should be noted that during the early 
stage of growth the pileus is attached to the stem by a membrane 
(w//), which on rupturing leaves a poition as a ring round 
the stem (annulus). The mature spores leadily germinate, 
forming a mycelium, which in its turn continues reproduction. 
From the colour of the spores—white, brown, pink, purple, 
and black—five natural divisions for classification have been 
established, the total species numbering upwards of looo, of 
which over 450 are British. Among those of most interest or 
use, the followiiig may be enumerated. Fly M. (A. muscarius), 
viscid, with a warted orange or scarlet pileus, and having a yel¬ 
lowish flesh, found In woods in e mmii. It is highly narcotic, 
producing inloxication, delirium, and death. Para.sol M. (A. 
prorerus), pileus 3-7 in. broad; cuticle velvety, red brown; gills 
very remote; common in pastures ; esculent, with a plea.sant 
taste and smell. Horse M. (A. arvensis), pileus 4-18 in. broad; 
white, very thick, firm, and tough ; distinguished from the next 
by the almost white gills (when young), and the yellow stains of 
the flesh when bruised ; found in meadows, often forming large 
rings; doubtfully esculent, but good for ketchup. Common 
M. (A. eampestris), with its several varieties, the favourite British 
ewulent, but said to acquire deleterious properties in Italy ; the 
gills are at fiest of a beautiful pink, becoming dark with age ; 
found in pastures, &c., and common in cultivation. In other 
genera of the order Agarkinima.y'\x mentioned as edible species 
the Fairy-ring Champignon or Scotch Bonnets (Matasmius 
modes), common in exposed pastures, and the Chantarelle 
(Cantharellus diarmsS, common in woods; of an egg-yellow 
colour, with a smell like an apricot. A European species (A. 
Fasarius) occurring in the middle and S. of Europe, in spruce 
forests, has long been famed on the Continent as a highly deli- 
cimts M, As to distinguishing poisonous fungi from the edible 
or harmless species, no precise characters can be given, but as a 
general rule those that have a disagreeable smell should be re¬ 
jected ; also thoiie of a lurid colour, and those that when tasted 
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leave a burning sensation in the mouth. In case of accident a 
strong mustard emetic should be administered, and medical 
advice obtained. In cultivating M. a good bed of half-dried 
droppings of highly-fed horses to form the bed, good spawn, 
and a gentle, moist atmosphere are the principal things required. 

Mu'sio, one of the most delightful of the arts, is produced by 
a skilful combination of agreeable sounds. As some people are 
colour blind, others are so constituted that music afibrds them no 
pleasure. But it has a potent influence over the great majority 
of mankind; and the higher the state of civilisation that influence 
becomes purer and more refined. M. is in truth one of the 
most glorious of gifts. Even by itself it exerts a wonder¬ 
ful influence upon the emotional part of our being, inspiring 
kindred feelings within us according as its character is sublime, 
mirthful, passionate, or plaintive ; wedded to poetry it appeals 
with double force to the intellect and heart. The troubadour has 
pressed it into the service of love, the warrior has sounded on it 
the note to battle, the priest has made it the medium of his 
praises to the Most High. The ecstasy of joy unconsciously 
breaks forth into singing, as the Israelites sang on their deliver¬ 
ance from Pharaoh; sadness is soothed by sympathetic melody, 
even as the sweet harp of David drove the evil spirit out of 
Saul. The character of peoples can often be traced in their 
national music. Racy of the soil are the deep sentimerit of 
German Volkslieder, the ornate beauty of Italian arias, the light¬ 
hearted gaiety of French chansons, the homely ballads of Eng¬ 
land, the patriotic songs of Scotland, and the changeful—now 
gloomy, now sprightly—melodies of Ireland. And each great 
composer has his own secret and his own charm. The enthral¬ 
ling splendour of Mozart carries us into the furthest regions of 
phantasy iind fairyland, while the gate of Heaven itself seems to 
ojien in the mighty magnificence of Beethoven and the majestic 
strains of Bach and Handel. 

Theoretical music deals with the nature of sounds, their ratio, 
and relations, and with the science of acoustics. Practical 
music embraces the art of composition, and its performance, 
vocal and instrumental. In the brief space at our disposal, we 
can do no more than touch on a few of the leading points in each 
of these departments. Additional information may be gleaned 
under various headings in the work, but we must refer those 
who desire anything like a comprehensive knowledge of this 
vast subject to the list of authorities ajqiended to this article. 

Sounds are produced by vibrations of the air, and when these 
are regular and rapid they become musical T'he pitch of a 
sound depends ujion the rapidity of vibrations; the swifter the 
vibrations, the higher the pilch. Thus the deepest really musical 
sound gives about 40 vibrations in the second, the highest aliout 
5000 in the same time (D of the piccolo flute, 4752 vibrations). 
Within these limits rather less than seven octaves are conmrised, 
which may be considered the extent of sound available fiir the 
purposes of the art. An octave represents the space between 
any given note, and the note which produces in the same time 
exactly twice its numlier of vibrations. Thus the note called 
middle C in the pianoforte (although in France it has 522 and in 
England and Germany 528 vibrations) is usually a.s.sumed to give 
512 vibrations in the second. The C an octave higher will con¬ 
sequently give 1024 vibrations, and if the notes be struck to¬ 
gether the sounds will be in unison, the interval between them 
including all the notes in the music^ system. According to the 
diatonic scale in use in music there are seven distinct steps of 
pitch in the octave, all of which bear distinct ratios to the key or 
primary note as follows 

Name of note in key (C 1>£ FGABC 

of C major, (Do Ke Mi Fa Sol l-a St Do 

Ratio to key-note, I 

These notes form a ‘ gamut,’ and a higher or lower gamut is pro¬ 
duced by simply doubling or halving the number of vibrations. 

The simpler the ratio, the greater the harmony; the more 
complex the ratio, the greater the discord. When musical 
sounds are produced by stretched strings of equal weight and 
tension, a string half the length of another will give twice the 
number of vibrations, and thus sound an octave higher. And 
the ratios given above will apply reciprocally to the length of 
strings producing the rmpective notes. 

Musical compositions are expressed by notes on five hori¬ 
zontal lines called a staff, which notes take their names according 
to the key or ‘def* used. In pianoforte M. them are two 
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clefifc the trehle or G clef and the bass or F clef. In some 

rarr n: musical scores, princi- _i. 

— -pally Italian, another ~ i - i: ; irzi 

tT clef, that of C, is used — 

G CI«C F Clef, for tenor and alto parts. Tenor clef. Alto clef. 



Higher or lower notes necessary in a piece of music are placed 
on what are called ledger lines, being supplementary lines 
placed where required alxjve or below the staif. The follow¬ 
ing is the musical scale for all ordinaiy ranges of the human 
voice:— 




F G A B 


C D E F C A B 


CDS 


-- 

EFOABCDF. FGABC 

the most usual range of voice being from lower G to upper F, as 
marked thus \ A sharp (J) placed before a note raLses it a 
semitone, a flat (|)) lowers it to the same extent. The alteration 
is increased to two semitones by the prefix of a double shaip 
(*) or double flat (|>lr). A sharp or flat jtlaccd at the beginning 
of a staff alTects every note in the line. A natural restores a 
note wliiuh has been raised by a sharp or lowered by a flat to its 
normal stale. The notes C D E, &c., on the pianoforte and 
organ arc given liy the white keys, while the sharps and flats arc 
siqiplied by the black keys. In the key of C Major, that is the 
scale with C for its initial note, no black keys arc necessary. All 
tile other major gamuts ate modelled on the primitive gamut of 
C, and are formed by the natural notes moililicd by the inseition 
of .sharps or flats when necessary to jiroduce the major musical 
progression. In the key of G, fur example, one note (F) requires 
to be .sharpened; in the key of F one note (B) is flattened. 
Beneath are the signatures of the different major keys :— 






In a diatonic scale, the v.arious notes proceed from tlie key-note 
to its octave liy five tones and two semitones. A lone signifies 
the distance between two sounds wliick liavc only one sound 
between them ; a .semitone is the smallest interval recognised in 
music. In the following m.ajor scale the semitones are indicated 
by slurs 


Chromatic scales include thirteen notes in the octave, embellish¬ 
ing tlic diatonic scale by its semitones, and usually ascending by 
sharps and descending by flats. The cnliatmonic scale unites 
tile ascending and descending scale of the chromatic, and includes 
every note to be found in tlie octave. An interval is the distance 
from any one note to another. The following are the various 
intervals in the octave:— 


Namr 

NuMnPR 




OP Interval. 

OP Srmiionbs. 



Distanck. 

Minor Second • . 

• One 



. CloDi 

M.ijor Second . » 

. Two 



. C toD 

Minor Thud . . 

, Three 



. CtoEi 

Major Third . . 

. Four • 



. C to £ 

Augmented Fourth • 

. Six . • 



, CtoF 

Perfect Fourth 

. Five 



. Ctoll 

Imperfect Fifth • 

. Six . • 



. CtoGl 

Perfect Fifth . 

. Seven 



. CtoG 

Minor Sixth * • 

, Eight 



. C to aI 

Major Sixth • . 

. Nine • 



. C to A 

Minor Seventh 

. Ten • 



. CtoBl 

Major Seventh 

. Eleven . 



. CtoK 

Octave 

Twc*ve 



. Cto C 


A diatonic interval may be augmented by diminishing or aug¬ 
menting eitiier of tlie notes by one semitone. It is then called 
a chromatic interval. 

Harmony is a comliination of simultaneous sounds, each com¬ 
bination being called a chord. A note struck together with its 
3d and 5th constitute a triad or common chord:— 

—pi . n It may be inverted by transferring the root- 

-If?— notes an octave higher, thus :— 


(i) (s) (3) (4) (5) :(6) (7) (8) 

Numbering these notes, tltey take (he following names:—(i) 
tonic, (2) supertonic, (3) mediant, {4) subdominant, (5) domi¬ 
nant, (6) snbmediaiit, (7) suittonic or leading note, (8) final 
note. The tonic, the subdominant, and the dominant are the 
emphatic or governing notes of the scale. The first four and 
last four notes of the scale form two ‘ tefrachords,’each con¬ 
sisting of two tones and one semitone. Another series of diatonic 
scales are the minor mode, wliich differ from the major mode by 
the introduction of a minor instead of a major third, lii the 
ascending scale the 7th rerptires to be sharpened, and the 6lh_is 
usually sharpened also, to avoid harshness. Tills is not done in 
the descending scale. 

Scale of C Minor. 

Ascending Scale. Descending Scale. 

Major and minor scales which have the same signatures are called 
relative. The following is a list thereof:— 

Major tale (in) C G D A E B F} t1 F lA At dIi (i 


Tlie addition of a ^—f-S ° ‘ H 

yihlolhelriadgives a/ o ksi inversion or ad iiiveraion 

a chord of the 7th, ciioul of the or chord uf 

of a 9th a chord of fid'- 6-4. 

the 9th, &c., &c. The triad is a consonant chord contiiining per¬ 
fect concord, the others are all dissonant containing discords. The 
cliord of the dominant 7th consists of a major triad and minor 7th: 

n_L_^ The cliord of the dominant 9-7 consists of the 

chord of the dominant 7ih with its 9th added. 
W ~ w ' ~ H These chords are all subject to inversion, and 
also to chromatic alteration. Upon athorougli 
knowledge of harmony the merits and beauty of a composi¬ 
tion greatly rest. Melody depends solely upoif the imagina¬ 
tion, harmony on the imagination combined with experience 
and judgment The closing chords in a piece of music are 
called a cadence. Wlien the notes in a cliord rise or fall together 
we speak of them as proceeding in direct 
-j?"' - p —f—-p—T motion, when one rises and the other 

2 V — 1 * ~ tr~T n 

H’—-r~|—I—Ciill >1 coiitiary mo- ~p' , _ I 

' ‘ tion. Wien a piece —p"Pr:gr:| 

of music changes from one key to another, cT—t—i F- * 
the alteration is described as modulation. I ' 

Musicat The following are the forms of notes in 
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nu, e«ch in succession beii^ half the length in duration of the 
one preceding:— 




Breve. Semibreve. Minim. Crotchet Quaver. Semi- Demisemi- Semi- 

quaver. quaver, deiuisemt* 
quaver. 

A number of hooked notes are grouped together thus :— 


^ C£^ 


Quavers. Semiquavers. 


Demisemiquavers. 


A dot after a note J lengthens it by one-half, a double dot J _ _ 
by three-fourths. • ‘When silence takes place in a musi- • ‘ ’ 
cal composition for a longer or shorter time it is indicated by a 
rest:— 


Breve Rest. Semibreve Rest Minim Rest Crotchet Rest 

=— -- -.-^ = 

Quaver Rest Semiquaver Rest Demisemiquaver Re^t. Semideniisemi- 

quaver Rest. 

A great number ol signs are also used in M. ITic pause 
placed over a note or rest signifies tliat it is to be prolonged ; 
'jfn implies repetition; a short note placed before an ordinary 
AJ. (called an appoggiatura) is meant to he ac¬ 

cented, and deprives the second note of one-half or a lesser pro¬ 
portion of its value. The slur | | signifies that the notes so 

marked are to run smoothly a d into one another. A 
dash I or point • placed over ' ' a note directs it to he played 
‘ staccato,’ sharply and distinctly. / (forte, loudly), mf (mezzo- 
forte, rather loudly), P (piano, softly), j^' (fortissimo) and }f 
(pianissimo) arc directions that contain ,their own interpreta¬ 
tion. ■<. crescendo and ^ diniinucndo dcnoteagi.adnnl increase 
or diminution of s’oliimc of sound. Musical terms aic invariably 
taken from the Italian language, and are very numerous. Most 
works of music conlain glossaries of these. Largo, Ai/agio, 
Andante, Moderate, Allegro, Vivace, and Piesto are among the 
more common directions as to time, and express v.arious degrees 
of rapidity in the order in which they are here written. 

Rhythm U to M. what prosody is to poetry. It divides a 
composition into bars, phrases and sections, liars each contain 

_a certain and equal number of Ijeats. 

— — ■ — ■ ■ H - At the end of a strain a double bar is 

— - H- placed. A composition is said to be 

Single b«. Duuble bar. wrillcn in common lime when two or 
four beat;' are in a bar, and in triple or 
ternary time when three beats ai in a bar. In common time 
the first note and the first note in the second half of tlie bar are 
accented, in triple time tlic first note alone. When beats are of 
the value of dotted notes, the time is called compound common 
or compound triple lime, as the case may he. The time is indi¬ 
cated at the commencement ol a composition by a signature. 


crochet beats; 




minim beats. 


ZJTZ ® crotchets in the bar, J for 4 crot- 
I expressed thus : chets, f for 3 minims, } for 3 crochets, 

fof 2 quavers, and so on, the de¬ 
nominator of the fraction alw.iys expressing the division of the 
semibreve, and the numerator the nnmlier of these in the liar. 

Composition .—The key to musical composition was formerly 
tliouglit to lie a knowledge of counterpoint, or polyphony, which 
is the art of part-writing, or of adding supplcmeiUaty parts either 
above or lielow a musical phrase. Kach added part must form 
a meloily in itself, yet the combination must be so arranged as 
to secure perfect harmony. In a canon the melody repeats itself 
in the different parts, one portion thus forming an accompani¬ 
ment to another. ' In a fugue the parts somewhat similarly 
follow in imitation. Though a freer and more imaginative 
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style (homophony) is substituted in modem M. for the itifl 
and quasi-pedantic teaching of earlier days, counterpoint is still 
a branch of the art which demands the attention of every com¬ 
poser. The earlier masters were such proficients in it that com¬ 
positions containing twelve and more individual parts were 
common. A manuscript is said to be in existence with ninety-six 
parts. The writing of parts for different instruments is cmled 
‘ scoring.’ A thorough coftiposer is able to write a score with¬ 
out hearing it, and often to judge its effect as correctly in hto 
study as in tlie concert-room. 

Musical compositions are of many kinds. To purely vocal M., 
arias, part-son^, glees, madrigals, and cantatas may be said to 
belong, though most of these have instrumental settings. Sacred 
pieces, such as masses, requiem.s, oratorios, 7 i Deums, and 
cimrch service M, are also chiefly written for the voice, with 
organ or orchestral accompanimeiils. In opera, though the 
singing is of course the leading attraction, the instrumentation is 
of great importance, and entire sections, such as the overture, 
the entracte, and the ballet, are composed for the orchestra 
alone. Sonatas, concertos, &c., are among non-vocal composi¬ 
tions, and, written for one or more instruments as solos, trios, 
quartettes, Ac., are usually termed ‘ chamber M.’ The sympliony, 
which is designed for a full orchestra, is the same in form a.s 
the sonata, elongated and elaborated, and consists of several 
(usually four) indeiiendent movements. A scherzo is a quick 
gay movement. A rondo, a kind of piece wliich rambles round 
again to the plirase with which it opened, is a very important 
movement 'I'here are five separate rondo forms, an exhaustive 
treatment of which will be found in the German edition of Dr. 
Marx’.s Theory of AI. (vol. iii.). Marches of various kinds, and 
old-fashioned dances like the minuet and gavotte, are favourite 
interludes. The crowning peroration of an entire work is 
termed the ‘Finale.’ The character of many minor pieces, 
nocturnes, serenades, fantasias, &c., i.s apparent from their 
titles. 

Musieal Instruments m.ay lie classed as (i) stringed instru¬ 
ments, (2) wind-instruments, and (3) instruments of percussion. 
(1) The pianoforte, which has superseded the clavichord, haiqi- 
sichord, and oilier instnimciils of the kind, ought strictly to he 
called an instrument of percussion, as the notes are produced 
by hammers striking sitings. Stringed instruments of friction 
include the violin (lour strings), the viola (four rtrhigs tuned one- 
fifth below the violin), the violoncello (four strings), the double- 
bass (three strings, the sounds of which arc an octave lower 
than wiitten). In France and Germany the four-stringed double 
ba.ss is much used. Double b.-iss is sometimes tuned in fourths. 
On all these instruments tlie strings are tuned in fifths, the 
intermediate notes licing procured by stopping the strings 
willi the finger, thus sliortening the vilirating portion. Stringed 
instruments, such ns the haip, are called pectral, from being 
plucked with the fingers. U'hc natural key of the harp is 
CIj, and with the aid of pedals the pitch of the strings can be 
inflected one or two semitones. (2) The organ is built of wooden 
or metal pipes of widely different lengths, the air being supplied 
by a licllows, and having various sets of keys for the hands 
called manuals, and a set for the feet called pedals. The har¬ 
monium is another instrument with a key-board and bellows. 
Various kinds of flutes are used. The highest (the piccolo) 
plays an octave higher than the notes written. ITie trumpet, 
cornct-il-piston, oboe, clarionet, bas.soon, double-bassoon, French 
hunt, trombone, serpent, and ophicleide, are other important 
wind instruments. Some of these are only used in military 
bands. (3) Instruments of peratssion include the kettle-drum, 
side drum, bass drum, cymbals, the triangle, &c. The usual pro¬ 
portion of instruments in an orchestra may be gathered from the 
following analysis of the orchestra of the London Philharmonic 
Society in l8j6. Of 78 instruments, there were 13 first violins, 
12 second violins, 9 violas, 10 violoncellos, 8 double basses, 2 
flutes, I piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarionets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 
trumpets, 3 tromliones, 2 harps, and 6 dnims and minor instru¬ 
ments. The Handel Festival Orchestra, at the Crystal Palace, 
numbering 447 performers comprised 91 first violins, 90 second 
violins, 66 violas, 6l violoncellos 59 double basses, 7 flutes ^ 
piccolos 7 oboes, 8 clarionets, 8 bassoons, 2 double-bassoons 
6 trumpets, 5 comets, 12 hom.s, 9 trombones 9 ophideides j 
double drums I bass drum, and 4 side drums 

Female voices are divided into soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto; mde voices into tenor, baritone, and bass. The 
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character of a voim is often not determined by range of notes, 
but by those which are best in quality. The following table 
du>ws the compass and relative position of the various voices: 


Female Voices. 



a _ 

SOPKANO. — 


' ^ 0 —“11 


k — -- 

_ ra-c “ II 

Vi 

^ . ■ ' ' . n 

r - .^--0 " 


GAB CDEFGABCUEFGABC 

I I MaZZO-SuHKANO. I I 

Contralto. j 


Male Voices. 



1 

Tenor. 

r-"r:_ 

m ^__ s 

r7»' 




2 

® 1 



— ... j. 

E^ F 0 A B C 
1 1 


PEFGAUCDE FGAB 
IUniionk. I 1 

1 liAbS. 1 


Ordinary voices do not as a rule exceed two octaves in ran^, 
but some very extraordinary snigers have had voices rangin.i; 
through three and sometimes even three and a half octaves. 
The highest note recorded is the (C) one octave above the 
soprano C in the table, which on the autliority of Mozart was 
taken by Lucrezia Ajug.Tri. On the other hand, some very 
exceptional bass singers have sung the F one octave lower than 
the lowest in the table for male voices. 

History. —M. of one kind or another has existed from the earliest 
times, in Asiatic countiies tt has made scaicely any piogiess 
for centuries, and in its present condition is probably akin to the 
art as known to the ancients. The Hindus at an early date 
ilevelopcd a mathematical and scientific knowledge of acoustics. 
Among the ancient Egyptians certain families were set apart as 
musicians, and the Hebrews probably derived the art from this 
source. irVe know that the singing in the Temple was conducted 
by alternate choirs, and that both wind and stringed instruments 
were used by the Jews. M. entered heaitily into their religious 
and national life, 'i'hcre has been much contention as to the 
acquaintance of the Greeks with the ait. In the Greek drama 
the speeches were made in recitative, and the performers wore 
metallic masks to add to the resonance of the declamation. The 
lyre, flute, trumpet, and pandean-pipes seem to have been the 
chief instruments of nccompanimcnt. I'lie Romans cultivated 
M. but languidly. It had a place in their drama, and female 
players performed at their festivals. The early hymns of the 
Christian Church, borrowed from Hebrew and Pagan souices, 
form the basis of our modern M. Pope Gregory gave it a 
vast impetus by the introduction of the chants which bear his 
name and the formation of a school of musicians. In the qih 
c. harmonies were introduced. Meanwhile national melodics 
sprung up, and the era of minstrels and minnesingers began. The 
first attempt at musical nutation was made by Guido, a Bene¬ 
dictine monk of Arezzo, who conceived in 1022 the idea of re¬ 
presenting notes on horizontal lines. The science and the study 
of counterpoint received great attention in Holland in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. The most celebrated of the Dutch com¬ 
posers, Josquin des Pres, exerted an influence all over Europe, 
and Palestrina in Italy, following in his footstejis, made enor¬ 
mous improvements in church M. M.Tdrigals in the l6th c. 
became greatly in vogue in England, which coidd boast of 
such composers as Tallis, Morly, and VVillbye. Italian opera 
seems to date from the production of Peri’s Euridice at Flor¬ 
ence in 1600. Among the composers of the 17th c. were 
Monteverde in Italy, Cambert in Fmnce, and Purcell in Eng¬ 
land. In the 18th c. M. took wondrous flights. In this century 
were bom Handel, Bach, Haydn, Gliick, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Marcello, Scarlati, Porpora, dementi, Cimarosa, Spontini, 
Cherubini, Rossini, and a host of illustrious composers. It were 
vain to attempt to follow the giant progress of the art. Church 
M. was perfected by Bach, the oratorio was almost created 
by Handel, opera under Mozart and Gliick attained its highest 


development, orchestral M. became beautiful under Haydn, 
sublime under Beethovem Nor have the musical geniuses of out 
own day been few. The 19th c. can claim Mendelssohn, 
Weller, Meyerbeer, Auber, Schubert, Spohr, Schumann, Chopin, 
Bellini, Verdi, Wallace, Stemdale Bennett, and Gounod as its 
sons. Instrumental performance has been carried to a higher 
pitch than ever by great virtuosos like Paganini, Thalber^, 
Joachim, and Von Bulow. The art has become popular as it 
never was liefore, and inspires a hundred students for one dille- 
tante a century iiack. And the tide of progress in its history 
has not yet receded. Bralims, Raff, Rubinstein, Lizst, Gade, 
RudorlT, Berlioz, Massenet, Bizet, and the great Wagner himself 
point to a glorious ‘ M. of the Future.’ 

References. —Burney’s General History of M. (4 vols. Lond. 
1776); Hawkin’s General History of the Rcience and Practice 
of M. (5 vols. Loud. 1776; new ed. 2 vols. 1853); Hullah's 
History of Modern M, (1862); Fetis’ HUtoire Gtnerale de la 
Musique ; Ou.scley’s Treatise on Harmony Richter’s 

Lehrbuch der Jlarmonie (Leips. Clli cd, 1866); Weber’s Allge- 
meine MusiklehiefOnvais. 1872); Cha\i\ie\\'s History of M. (1874 
et srq.) ; II. C. Banister’s M. (Lond. and Cam. 5th cd. 1875); 
Blaserna’s '1 heory of Sound in its Relations to M. (Loud. 1877); 
Bosanquet’s Elementary Treatise on Musical lutervals and Tern- 
fc! ament (Lonth 1877); and Hullah’s M. in the House 
1877). A list of over 500 works on M. is given in Dr. F. L. 
Kilter’s Histoty of M. (Lond. 1S77). 

Mu'sicol Box, a case fitted with a mechanical contrivance 
for playing tunes. Such boxes first came into fashion about the 
beginning of the iSlh c., when it was common to attach small 
ones ns pendants to watch-chains. I'hc mechanism consists of 
a steel board with tongues of different sizes called a comb, a cylinder 
lilted witli small steel points, and a fly or regulator. The notes 
are jirodnced by the revolving action of the cylinder on the comb j 
the shorter the tongues the quicker being the vibiations, and 
consequently the higher tlie pitch. Some boxes play as many 
as too times. The most famous manufactories of these articles 
are at Geneva and .St. Ciuix, Switzerland, at Prague, and at St. 
Susanne, Fiance. Musical clocks are extensively manulaclurcd 
in the Black Forest. 'I'lic insertion of reeds, pipes, bells, cas¬ 
tanets, &c., produce diflcrcut kinds of boxes, such os the man¬ 
doline, organoclciile, czc. 

Musical Glasses, an instrument composed of gl.sss goblets 
filled more or less with water, to be struck gently and rapidly 
with the end of a dainpud finger. A coni)>Ielc scale is formed 
by giadn.-iting the qu.'iiiiity of water, the less the quantity the 
ower being the pitch of the sound produced. 

Music Halls, clieaT>-]iriced pl.sces of entertainment, somewhat 
akin to the I'lench C..fes Cliantaiits, where refreshments are sup¬ 
plied, and comic singing, dancing, and acrobatic exhibiiions 
form the leading atliactiuns. Within the last twenty years M. 11 . 
have become very numerous in England, eveiy town containing 
one qamore, which are largely resorted to chiefly by the work¬ 
ing msses. The entertainments, though usually harmless, are 
with few exceptions of an inferior and often of a vulgar type. • 
Some of the M. H. in Loudon, the ‘ Canterbury,’ for instance 
(opened 1876), are enorraous and splendid buildings. 

Musk Deer {Afosehus), a genus of deer lielonging to the 
family Moschidir, which cliffci from the true Deer (q. v.) or 
Cemidie, in having largely-developed upper canine teeth in 
the male animals, while hoins are absent in botli sexes. 
The males alone secrete ‘musk,’ wliicli is contained within a 
glandular bag placed in the abdomen. The scent of this 
peifunie is exceedingly powerful, and it is said that the niiisk- 
bag must be cut oil .it once fium the animal after it has been 
killed, otherwise the flc-.li becomes impu-gnatlil and tainted 
with the odour. The Af. nmehatus is the common species of 
M. D. It occurs in N. India, and attains a height of from 2 to 
2J feet, the colour being a light blown. Another species is the 
pigmy M. ])., or Kancliil of Java {Tra^tlus fyj^maus), which 
is distinguished by the bl.ack stripe ninning across the chest, 
and by its smaller size. This animal is exceedingly wary and 
cunning, and ciniiucrfeits death to escape the toils of the 
hunter. In the M. D. the b.ood-corpusclcs are exceedingly 
minute, and much smaller than those of any other mammal. 
When extiacted from the musk-gland, musk is in the form of 
brownish granules or pellets, somewhat greasy to the touch. 
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About'190 grain* are found on an aveaage in each sac. In 
commerce two forms of musk are distinguished—Tonquin or 
Thibet musk, wortli 10s. per oz. in the grain, and the 
Siberian or Kussian variety, worth about 15s. per oz. The 
former is thus much the more valuable of the two kinds, and is I 
imported in oblique boxes lined with lead; the musk bags, each 
separately rolled in Chinese paper of red or blue colour, being 
placed in these boxes. About 10,000 oz. are annually imported 
into Britain, 

Uask Sucdt {Cairina moschata), a species of Duck (q. v.) 
found on the Central American coasts, and receiving its name 
from its musky odour. It is common in Guiana in winter, is of 
a glossy black colour, with white wing-coverts, and attains a 
larger size than the common duck. The hinder toe is elevated, 
and the base of the bill has a tubercle, while the head in tlie 
male is crested. A species of duck also named the M. D. 
occurs in Australia, and belongs to tlie genus Bvaura, 

Uus'ket (Gcr. mmkete, Fr. mousjuet, from Med. Lat. mus- 
ehetta, a warlike engine for throwing bolt.s, derived from the 
name of the male young of the sparrow-hawk, it being customary 
in the middle ages to name projectile machines alter different 
species of hawks), a firearm introduced early in the l6th c., 
and carried by European foot-soldiers called musketeers. It 
was distinguished fiom the Arquebus (q. v.) merely by its larger 
calibre and by its great weight, necessitating the use of a rest or 
staff with a forked head. Gustavus Adolphus reduced the weight 
of the M. from 15 lbs. to 10 lbs., and thereby dis])ensed with 
the support. In tlie end of the lyih c. the flint-lock M. (Fr. 
fusil) became the approved weapon for infantry. This firearm 
was improved liy the invention of the percussion lock early in 
the present centuiy, and eventually was superseded by the Rifle 
(q. V.). Most if nut all European nations have schools of 
musketry. The English school at llythe is superintended by a 
commandant and inspector-general of musketry instruction, with 
subordinate instructors. Tlie inspector-general exercises a super¬ 
vision over every regiment in the service. 

XSliaketoon', a disused small kind of musket with a wide 
tnimpel-shaped mouth like the blunderbuss, called hi France 
vumsquef tonntrre. 

Uuak Ox (Ovibos mosthatus), a genus of JBcviJa or oxen 
found in the Arctic regions and in the extreme N. of the 
New World, and distinguished by their peculiarly-shaped horns, 

which are about 2 feet 
... _ long, and are broad 

and united at .the base, 
■’■it.— thus forming a kind of 
Y wAIRf bony shield on the fore- 

r ) ''r ' : ■ head. The horns curve 

^ < .^downwards and then 

■ ( , J upwards in the male; in 

they M|9 set 

w uil^ . I ' i widely ap.art on the 

* ~ ^^****—'head, and simply cur- 

^ hairy, and the woolly 

hair is extremely long 
and of dark-brown colour. The flesh is strongly impregnated 
with a musky odour. The M. O. is active in habits, and lives 
in precipitous localities. It is considered by some authorities to 
exliibit a structure intermediate between the sheep and the ox, 
U gregarious in habits, and feeds on mosses and lichens. 

ICuak Plant, Musk Boot, Huak Tree, Musk Wood, 
are names givep to various plants from their musk-like odour. 
For the first see MIMULUS. Tlie second is generally termed 
tnmbul root, and though long known to trade and used in medi¬ 
cine for nervous diseases, it was only in 1S69 that M. Kauffman 
discovered it to lie the root of an umbelliferous plant collected 
W him in Russian Turkestan, to which he gave the name of 
Euryangium sumbul. It has a very powerful oilour of musk, 
and a bitteiish acrid taste. The third—an old greenhouse 
favourite for the pleasant smell of its leaves—is the Aster argo- 
phylla, a native of Tasmania. Tlie fourth is a Jamaica tree 
{ GsianaSuiarttii) of about 20 feet in height belonging to Meliacta, 
All parts, especially the bark, have a strong smell of musk, and 
probably the tree is possessed of medicinal properties. Other 
3?2 
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plants might be brought into the present category, for it is well 
known that Oriental physicians use a number of vegetable sub* 
stances with this powerful odour in their various compounds. 

Musk-Bat. Under this name several very different quad¬ 
rupeds are included, (i) The Musquash or M.-R. of N. America 
is described in the article Musquash. (2) The Dsesman 
or Desman {Galemys Pyrenaied) Mongs to the Insectivora 
(q. V.), and is also known by the name of M.-^, from the 
musky odour it exhales. This animal is found in the Pyrenees. 
An allied species, the Russian Daesman (G, moschata), is 
common in the Volga and other rivets of S. Russia. The 
Desmans have a long muzzle, ending in a slender proboscis. 
Their feet are webbed, and have five toes each. The tail is 
long, and sparsely covered with hair. There are no canine 
teeth ; but two upper and four lower incisors, the molars num¬ 
bering eight above, and six below. These animals closely re¬ 
semble the water-sinews in appearance and habits, llte Russian 
species attains a length of 17 inches, and is brown above and 
white below, the fur lieing highly esteemed. The French or 
Pyrenean species is much .smaller, its tail tapers, and its colour 
is reddish-brown above and grcyisli-wliite below. The musky 
odour proceeds from certain glands placed near the tail. The 
animals fee<l on the crustaceous worms, &c., wiiich they obtain in 
rivers and lakes. (3) Tlie Indian M.-R. (Sorex murinus), or 
‘ .Soiideli,’ is a true shrew (Insectivora). It exudes an odour 
from niusk-gl.tnds, so strong that it is even said to lie capable 
of impregnating wine thmiigli the cork which it has touched. 
It is of a reddish-clieslnut liue above, and grey on the under 
parts. The muzzle, as in tlie shrews, is pointed. Tlie average 
size is tliat of a large rat. 

Muslin, a fine cotton fabric, used plain, dyed, or printed, for 
Indies’ dresses, or figiiied or embroidered for curtains and furni¬ 
ture coverings. M. derives its name from tile Asiatic town, 
Mosul, wlieie manufactories of cotton stulTs of great lightness 
and beauty formerly existed. Two thousand years ago Bengal 
was celebrated for cotton fabrics of exceeding thinness, and 
Dacca in tliat province still excels in the production of the finest 
muslims. England sends out to all parts of the world muslins of 
great variety; and in France, figured and embioidercd luuslius 
are a speciality of Tarare and St. tjuentin. 

MuB'quaah. (Fiber Zibetkicus), a species of Rodentia (q. v.l, 
also known os the Ondatia and as the 'Musk Rat.’ It liclongii 
to the Castorida or Beaver family, and is found in N. America 
above the 20th degree of latitude. It attains a length of two 
feet; its colour being a dack-biown alinve, and aslien-grey 
below. The incisor teeth are wliitc and very prominent. The 
M. inhabits barrows which it excavates in the banks of rivers, 
but occasionally builds ‘ lodges ’ or liabitations like the beaver. 
It is hunted for the sake of the fur. Its food consists of 
crustaceans and molluscs, but the M. has been known to feed on 
vegetable matters and to devastate gardens. The hinder feet 
are welibed, and the animal swims and dives with great facility. 
It is doubtful whether the M. exlialcs a musky odour. 

MuBB'el, a name given to various Larnellibranchiate (q. v.) 
Molluscs, belonging to different families. Thus the Freshwater 
Mussel (q. v.) belongs to the family Unionidir. The marine 
mussels are included in the Mytiluia, in which the shell is 
equivalve, and the hinge toothless. The impression of the 
anterior adductor muscle of the sliell is small, that of the fos. 
tenor adductor large. The ‘foot’ of the mussel secretes a 
bysstts or ‘ beard,' by means of which it attaches itself to fixed 
olijects; it is cylindrical in shape, and grooved. The halves or 
lobes of the mantle are united between the apertures by 
means of which water is inhaled or exhaled. The common M. 
is the MytUus edulis, abundant on the British coasts, and largely 
used for bait by fishermen. It occupies the crevices of rocks and 
stones, and is found adhering in immense numbers to wooden 
poles immersed in the sea. Mussels are regularly ‘ farmed ’ in 
France like oysters. The horse M. of the sea belongs to the 
genus Modiola, and is larger than the common species; while 
a species allied to the latter is the Magellanic M. (M. Magel. 
lanicus). Mussels are a favourite article of food among the 
lower classes. They may be safely eaten if obtained from pure 
water, and from coasts on which no sewage-contamination is 
allowed to escape. Cases are on record in which serious illness 
has resulted from eating mussels taken from docks and harbours. 
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Probably the nature of the food on which such molluscs teed is 
the cause of their poisonous properties. The pearl M. belongs 
to a different family from the common M. 

Mum'elbnrgll, a small seaport town of Scotland, in Mid¬ 
lothian, stands 6 miles E. of Edinbuigh by rail, at the mouth of 
the Esk, which divides it from the suburb of Fisherrow. Its 
chief oUects of interest are a Roman bridge, the tolbooth (1590), 
Pinkie House, and a monument to D.M. Moir (q. v.), a native of 
the place; while fishing, brewing, tanning, and manufactures of 
nets, sailcloth, starch, and oilcake form the leading industries. 
The Edinburgh races are held three times a year on the M. golf- 
links. As one of the Leith Burghs, M. joins in returning one 
member to Parliament. Pop., with Fisherrow and Westpans 
(1871), 4999. 

Uuss'et, IiOuis Charles Alfred de, the descendant of an 
ancient Vendomois family, was born at Paris, llth November 
1810, and educated at the College Henri IV., where he formed 
a friendship with the Orleans princes, and canied off the prize 
of philosophy (1827). His earliest poetical efforts—an elegy 
(1828), ballad, and drama—exist only in fragments. These 
bear a strong Romantic impress, anil were indeed suggested by 
a visit to Victor Hugo. His next masters, Shakespeare, Byron, 
and Richardson, exercised no apparent influence on Contes 
d'Espagne et iTItaUe (1S30), a bizarre, sensuous work, whose 
mingled passii n and mockery, native elegance and studied 
triviality, ensured its success. The Revolution of 1830 dispersed 
M.’s comrades of the ‘ Cdnacle,’ and thenceforward began 
that life which was one long suicide, its central episode the visit 
to Italy (1833-34) in com]>any with George Sand, depicted by 
that writer in her Elle et Lttt, and by the poet’s brother in Lui 
et Elle {1859). By Louis-Philippe M. was appointed librarian 
to the Ministry of the Interior, a post which, taken fiom him in 
1848, was restored under the Empire; and in 1852 he was ad¬ 
mitted to the French Academy. He died of heart-disease at 
Paris, May l, 1857. The (Euvres Computes of M. (lo vols. 
1865) include the Spectacle dans un Eauteuil (1832); Les Nulls 
(i 83 S- 37 )> in which, says Sainte-Bcuve, his lyric talent reaches 
its t.ifticst elevation; iMtre et Lamartine (1836); the famous 
retort to Becker’s E/ieinlied—Nous Tavons eu votre Ehin Alle- 
tnand (1840); Namouna (1832), a prose rom.mce of the Don 
Juan type ; and a series of comedies, of which La Nuit Venitienne 
was condemned at the Oddon (ist December 1830), and Le 
Clutndelier, prohibited after forty repre.scntations (1847). Many 
of these appeared originally in the Kevue dcs Deux Mondcs, and 
all are marked by tliat contest of a twofold natni'e, seeing the 
good but following evil, by that blending of cynicism with en¬ 
thusiasm, of child-like naivete with ^/arifheaitlcssness, of melan¬ 
choly with wild abandonment, which have endeared M., 
above all his brethren, as the typical and national poet of the 
France of the 19th c., to the present generation of Frenchmen. 
Wanting the wit of Heine and the sublimity of Byron, he is yet 
far nobler than the German, more tender than the English poet. 
See the Biographie de A. de M. (Par. 1877), an elaborate pilce 
tustificative by his brother, Paul de M.; and the soberer A. de 
M. (Bcrl. 1877) of Paul Lindau. The most recent edition of his 
(Euvres Computes was published by Charpeutier (Par. 1876). 

XEuasou'ree, a hill station and sanitarium, in the district of 
Dehra Dfln, N.W.’ Provinces, British India, 62S2 feet above 
the sea, and 1058 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 2445, 
but in the season about 8000. In the hot weather M. is crowded 
with Europeans, who have established churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs, and banks. Beer, also, is largely brewed. The railway 
station is Rfirkee, from whence there is a good road. M. was 
a refuge for non-combatants during the Mutiny of 1857. It has 
recently obtained a bad reputation for gambling. 

Mnn a'nlinaii (Arab, moslem&tia, pi. of moslem), a Mohamme¬ 
dan. The Engli^ plural is Mussulmans, See Islam. 
Uufl'tang. See Horse. 

Mus'taxd, a word of doubtful derivation, but accepted as the 
common name for the genus Sinapis, to which the plants belong 
that supply the condiment so generally used. Tlie species are 
herbaceous plants, found in most quarters of the globe, but 
especially in the Mediterranean region. Sinapis is now, how¬ 
ever, reduced by some botanists to a section of Brassica. "Ihe 
Black M. (. 9 . nigra), widespread in the eastern hemisphere, and 
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probably a native near the coast in Britain, is at tall, rigid, 
branched annual, with bright yellow flowers, succeeded by tor- 
tuose pods of about half an inen in length, containing seeds of a 
reddish-brown colour. TTtese furnish the bulk of the M. of 
trade, causing the plant to be largely cultivated in Durham, 
Yorkshire, &c. A further supply is obtained from the white 
M. (df. albci), of like distribution to the above, and met with as 
a colonist in Britain from mid-Scotland southwards. It t>ears a 
hispid pod two inches in length, with a sword-shaped beak. 
The seeds are larger th.m those of the black M., and of a yellow 
colour externally. The seed-leaves of S. alba are used with 
those of Lepidium salkmm to form the salading called 'M. 
and cress.' Charlock is another species of Sinapis (S, arvensis). 
An oil for burning can be obtained from it, atid on tlie Continent 
the plant is used for fodder. In Britain it is simply a mischievous 
weed, in some parts during eaily summer rendering the corn¬ 
fields a sheet of yellow by its gaudy flowers. In the E., the 
leaves of .S', cemua and S. rehitensis are eaten, and S. ramosa, S. 
dichotoma, and J. ^lattca (the last two united by Dr. Hooker to 
Brassica campestris) are cultivated in India lor their seeds, whcic 
also S. juncia is grown for its oil, which is used for burning, and 
for medicinal puiposes. The M. of Scnt'luie (Malt. xiii. 32) is 
by most supposed to be S. nigra (it grows to 15 foot in I’ales- 
tinc), and by others a species of Salvadora. 

The condimental value of M. dcjiends principally on a 
pungent volatile oil containing sulphur and nitrogen, and which 
is present only in the black M. .seeds. This oil is not developed 
till the M. flour is welted, and consequently M. ought to be 
prepared for use by moistening it with cold or lukewarm water, 

I and neither hot water nor vinegar should be in the first place 
mixed with it. There aie a considerable variety of recipes for 
the preparation of fl.avouied M. for table use, in which flavoured 
vinegars, spices, ketehu]), &c., are employed. M. is also much 
employed as a stimulating poultice in colds and inflammatory 
disorders of the chest. For poultices, * Rigollot’s leaves,’ con¬ 
sisting of a thin coating of M. on paper, are very convenient and 
elegant. 

Medicinal Properties of M .—The powder of the seeds of Sinapis 
nigra, and Sinapis aiba, is used in medicine as an emetic and 
rubefacient. Mustard poultice is prepared by mixing 2^ parts of 
mustard, 2j of linseed meal, and to of boiling water. The two 
latter should be mixed first, and the mustard should be gradually 
added while coastantly stirring, M. poultice is used as a 
counter-irritant in inflammation, neuralgic pains, and spasms. 
M. paper, or Charta sinapis, is a more eleg.int and convenient 
preparation. Before application to the skin, it should be dipped 
in warm water for about fifteen seconds. Compound liniment of 
M. is used as a stimulating liniment. Oil of M. is prepared 
from the seeds of biaik M. by distillation with water, and when 
applied to tlie skin, it produces almost instant vesication; it is 
contained in the compound liniment. 

KusteTidss, the weasel-family, lielonging to the Carjtivorous 
Older of M.iinmalia (q. v.). In this family the animals are small 
in size. Their bodies are long, and the legs short. 'I'hey walk 
pailly on the tips of the toes, and are hence known as Semi- 
plantigrade cntaitara.-, the truly I'lantigrade forms, such as the 
hears, placing the whole .sole of the foul to the ground in walking. 
Tile M. have five toes on each foot. 

Mus'ters (It. mostre, from Lat. monstrarc, ‘ to .show ’), parades 
of officers and men for inspection, receipt of pay, or verification of 
the returns sent in lo the Admiralty and War-Office (muster- 
rolls), are held weekly in the navy, and in the army on the 24tb 
of eacli month. 

Mute, a little utensil composed of wood, brasi^ &c., intended 
to soften or deaden the souiiil of certain musicM instruments, 
such as the violin or comet. 

Mu'tiny (Fr. from meute = hnente, ‘ a revolt; ’ meute = Ijit. 
moia from movere, ‘ to move or stir ’) is a word that expresses any 
kind of seditious or rebellious conduct on the part of soldiers, sail¬ 
ors. or other public servants, but in Great Britain the Mutiny Act 
refers chiefly to the first of these. It includes tlie planning, investi¬ 
gating, or taking part in any insurrection against authority, the fail¬ 
ing to use the means in your power to suppre.ss it, or to give infor¬ 
mation to your superior. Under the annual Mutiny Act the sove¬ 
reign may form Articles of War (q.v.) and constitute courts-martial 
(see Court-Martial and Martial Law), with power to tiy 
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eriminaU in accordance with the articles, and with the provisions 
of the statute. This Act was first passed in 1689, from which year 
it has been passed annually with some alteration in its provi¬ 
sions, but without change in any radical point, such as the depen¬ 
dence of a'standing army on the consent of Parliament, and the 
subjection of soldiers to the civil law. It is provided that any 
officer or private soldier who shall excite a mutiny or join it, or 
knowing of it shall not give notice to the commanding officer, 
or who shall desert, or sleep at his post, or leave it before he is 
relieved, or hold correspondence with a rebel or enemy, or use 
violence to his superior officer, or disobey his lawful commands, 
shall incur the penalty of death, or such minor penalty as a 
court-martial may inflict. The Act, as stated, recognises the 
supremacy of the civil courts ; and any officer or private accused 
of a civil offence must be delivered to the civil power. Any 
commanding officer refusing to deliver the accused will be 
cashiered (see Cashiering). 

Btutt'on (Fr. moulon, ‘a sheep’) is the flesh of full-grown 
sheep. The best M. is obtained from animals from four to five 
years of age, but it is seldom sheep are kept more than from 
two to three years. The flesh of Southdown and of black faced 
sheep is esteemed the sweetest. M. contains considerably more 
fat and much less nitrogenous matter than beef, but next to beef 
it is the most valuable and extensively used flesh-food. 


XEutt'ra {Mathnri^, the chief town of the district of the same 
name, N.W. Provinces, Biilish India, on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 35 miles N.W. of Agra, and 97 .S.E. of Delhi. 
Pop. (1872) 59,281. It is an ancient city, mentioned by Anian 
and Pliny, and it is known to have been a religious centre in 
the Buddhist period. But it is most famous as the scene of the 
birth and adventures of Krishn.-!, and as such it is crowded by 
Vishnuvite pilgrims, for whose guidance tliere are 1400 families 
of Chowbays, a sect of Brahmins. The river is lined with 
ghauts or bathing-places, built from the neighbouring quarries 
of sandstone. M. has twice been sacked by the Mohammedans; 
by Mahmud of Ghuzni in 1017, who carried off untold wealth 
from the golden and bejewelled idols, anil again by the Afghans 
in 1757 - if was acquired by the British in 1803 fn>m the French 
adventurer Perron, who had received it as a fief from Scindiah. 
Its trade is now very great, and its merchants are reckoned 
extremely wealthy. The chief buildings are the Jumma Musjid 
of Aurungzebe, the Observatory of the Kajput Prince, Jey Singh, 
now both in a ruinous slate ; and the residence and Jain temple 
of Paruckji, the former treasurer of Scindiah, reputed to be the 
richest banker in India.—The district of M., which is crossed 
by the Jumna river, and watered by the newly-opened Agra 
Canal, has an area of 1612 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 
887,689. The crops are wheat, barley, millets, pulses, and 
sugar-cane. It contains the hills of Goverdhun, among which 
lies Brindabun, the scene of the amorous youth of Krishii.-u 
Sec Travels of a Hindoo, by Baboo Bholanauth Cluinder (I-ond. 
186.)). • 


• Mu'za(Arabic form of Hebr, hfdsheh, ‘Moses’) Bexi-lTas- 
■or (Ahu Abd f! Kakman), a famous Arab soldier, was born 
at Mecca in 640. Being appointed governor of Africa by the 
calif Walid I., he reduced (703-9) all the country on the S. 
shore of the Mediterranean as far os Morocco. After this he 
sent into Spain his lieutenant 'farik, who quickly overran Anda¬ 
lusia, worsted Roderic, the Gothic king, at the river Guadalete, 
and took Toledo, the capital of his kingdom. The next summer 
M. enter<^ Spain with 18,000 men, took Asido (now Medina 
Sidoma), Beja, Merida, and Saragossa, and sent his son Abd el 
Adz to complete the conquest of Andalusia, he himself leading 
his troims into Catalonia. After the greatest success in other 
parts of Spain, M. wu preparing to carry the war into the 
mountain-lands of Galicia, when an order from the calif sum¬ 
moned him and farik, who had long been rivals, to Damascus. 
Before their arrival Walid died, and the new calif, Suleiman, 
deposing both generals, fined M. in a sum equal to ;£'8o,ooa 
The calif having caused Abd el Aziz, wlio had been governor of 
Spain m his father's absence, to be beheaded, M. soon after died 
of grief (7181. 

_ Ujroe'liuu Immediately on the germination of the spore 
in fungi M. is developed. It is a living matted mass of cells 
in a resting condition, needing only sulrable surroundings for 
vivincation and renewal of the species. M, has a great tenacity 
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of life, and is commonly, if not always, perennial. In substance 
it may consist of simple filaments, loose flocculeiit masses, 
branching bundles, pelticular expansions, or compact tuberous 
masses (as in Ergot), and may produce its ‘fruit* only once or 
repeatedly. It is what in tlie mushroom is called ‘spawn.’ 
The M. of certain fungi that did not pass beyond that condition 
gave rise to the spurious genus Rhizomorpha. 

XEjrce'nss, one of the oldest cities of Greece, situated in the 
N.E. of Argoli, was said to have been built by Perseus. It was 
celebrated as the city of Agamemnon, and in ills time was at 
the head of Greece. It was displaced from this supremacy by 
Argos, after its destruction, by which in B.c. 468 it remained 
desolate. Its ruins, which aie of great extent and remarkable 
interest, include the great Cate of l.ion.s, the chief entrance of 
the Acropolis, and the Treasury of Atreiis, the largest of five 
subteiranean buildings, to which specnal atlenlion li.as been 
rqceiilly altuicted by the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. 

Mycli'tis (Gr. myelos. ‘ marrow ’) is the term employed to 
signily inflanimaiioii of the substance of the spinal cord. The 
acute inflammatory stage, or M. proper, may be followed by 
softening or ramollissemeiit, by undefined suppuration, or by 
abscess. Tlie most common aflection, however, is the raraol- 
lissemeiit, or serous inflammation. This disorganisation may 
emlirace the whole substance of the cord, or only one of its 
columns ; but the centre, or grey substance of the cord is usually 
more softened than that of the circuiiilcrcnce or while surface. 
M. may exist in the cervical, dorsal, or lumbar portions; but it 
is most common in tliose parts which contain the greatest amount 
of grey substance, the lumbar and the cervical pot lions, 'i’he 
symptoms of M. are, in general, limited to the parts below the 
seat of the disease, but they are occ.asK>iially reflected from below 
iipwarils. The first symptom is numbness, with a sensation of 
coldness extending up the limb—the arm or leg. I'his is fol¬ 
lowed by pain in the back, aggravated by pressure on the scat 
of inflaiiiination, the pain being succeeded by impaired motion 
and sensation of one or both limbs, followed by paraplegia, or 
some other form of palsy. If one side only of the cord be 
affected, the symptoms are confined to one side only of tlie 
body; if the anterior columns be affected the paraly-is is that of 
muscular motion; but if the posterior columns, the more pro¬ 
minent symptoms arc those of sensation, and when the grey 
siihstancc is implicated the function of reflex action is impaired. 
The peculiarity of the symptoms indicates the seat and nature of 
the spinal lesion. The disorganisation of the substance of the 
cord causes i>.araly.sis, more or less extensive, according to the 
seat and extent of the iiillaramation. When the disease is situ¬ 
ated above the origin of tlie jihrenic nerves, death may speedily 
follow from paralysis of the nerves supplying the diaphragm and 
other muscles of respiration; but when it extends throughout 
tlie cord to the fifth pair ot cervical nerves, the upper extremities 
and those parts which receive their nerve power from a lower 
level of the cord are paralysed. M. is thus dangerous to life 
according to the portion of the cord affected. 

BCyg'ale, a genus of Araehnida or Spiders having large hairy 
bodies, four brealliing sacs, and only two pairs of spinnerets or 
silk-secreting organs. The eyes or ocelli are eight in number. 
The M. excavates holes in the earth, and closes its dwelling by 
means of a movable lid. Among the various species ma^ be 
noticed M. avicularia of Surinam, which captures small birds; 
M. eancerides, or the great crab spider; M. nidulans of the W, 
Indies, which makes a trap-door to its nest; and M. Heutzii 
of America. 

Myhere’ (Maihir), the capital of a native state oi the same 
name, in connection with the Baghelciind Agency, Central India, 
128 miles S. W. of Allahabad by rail.—-I'he staie of M. has an 
area of about 400 sq. miles; pop. 70,000 j revenue, £tfaao. The 
title of Rajah was conferred on the chief, who belongs to the 
Togi or mendicant class, in consideration of losses sustained by 
him from the .construction of the E. Indian Railway. 

Blylii Oaimta {Mahl Xiinti), the generic name given to a 
group of native states in Gujerat, India, which are subordinate 
to one political agency in connection with the Bomlmy govern¬ 
ment. They number seventy-nine altogether, of which by far 
the most important is £dur (q. v.), and cover a total area of 
4000 sq. miles, with a pop. (1872) of 447,00a By treaty with the 
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British in l8iz they pay a tribute to the Guicowar of Baroda of 
;^I3,840, which is collected and guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government, Many reforms have lately been introduced. The 
inhabitants mostly belong to the wild tribe of Bhcels, 

Uylab'ris, a genus of beetles allied to the blister beetles 
(Caniharis). Some species have also blistering properties, and 
are used under the name of ‘ blister-flies * to produce vesication, 
M, Cichonii, found in India and China, and M. Futsselini of S. 
Europe, arc thus used, 

Mylodon (Gr. ‘ grinder-teeth ’) a genus of extinct Edentata, 
the remains of which occur in recent deposits in S. America. 
The M. attained a length of eleven feet. 1 1 had five ujiiier and 
four lower flat-crowned molars on each side. The front feet 
were five-toed ; the hinder leet had only four toes ; and the two 
outer toes of the hind feet were nadless. M. robustus is a 
familiar species. 

SEymensizig' (Afaimansinh), the chief town of the district’of 
the same name in Bcng.il, Briliih India, on the left bank of the 
Biahniaputra, l6o miles N.E. of Calcult.a. Top. (iSya) 8253. 
It is also known as Niissirabad.—The district of M., which 
lies between the river and ihe hilts of As.saiii, has an area of 
6293 sr|. miles. Pop (1872)2,349,917. It is extremely Icitile, i 
and forms the gicat julc-pioducing tract of Bengal. The exter¬ 
nal trade is entirely carried on by river. In llie year 1875-76 
the legislcred exports svere valued at ;^I,300,ooo, including 
^^576,000 of jute and ;^266,ooo of rice; the iinpoits weie 
^(^835,000, chiefly piece-goods, salt, siigai, sjnees, and timber. 
The chief centies oi tiade are Bhyriib, Ba/ar, and Kerinigunje. 
The staple food-crop is licc. 

Myn'ias, erroneously for Minyas, the ancestral hero of the 
Minyans, a lace of nobles 111 Oichomenusof Bocotia. lleissaid 
to have built the first treasury. 

Myn'pooree (Jlfain/niri), the chief town of the district of the 
same name, N.\V. I'lovinces, Btiiidi India, on the K. Jumna 
Canal, 727 miles N.W. of Calcutta, .and 71 E. of Agia. I’op. 
(1S72) 21,177. During the Mutiny of 1S57, the lrc.isury was 
preseived by the biaveiy of a single oflicer, I.ieut. de Kaniziiw ; 
and the Europeans escaped safely to Agra.—The district of M,, 
uhi.h is bounded S. by the Jiimnn, and also watered bv the 
canal, has an area of 1696 sq. miles. I’op. (1872) 765,845. 
"Ihe crops are wheat, barley, rice, millets, pulses, and sugar- 
cane. The expoits by lail to Calcutta include wheat, raw cot¬ 
ton, and indigo. 

Dltyo'pia is the term used in ophthalmic medicine to denote 
shoil-sightedness or near-sighlcdness. It is the opposite con¬ 
dition of l^eibyopia, or long-sightedness. 

IXyoBo'tia. See Fokget-me-not. 

Dlyr'cia, a large genus of Myrtacea, natives of the tropics of 
America. 'I’he fruits of M. tanceolata have a strong turpentine 
odour, and are used by the Indians for making necklaces. M. 
acris produces beiries that have an aiumatic smell and taste, 
for which reason they are utilised in the \V. Indies for cubnaiy 
purposes, as are also the more pungent ones forming the fruit 
of M. fdmentoides. 

Myriap'oda (Gr. ‘myriad-footed’), a class of Arthropoda 
or higher Annulosa (q. v.), distinguished by the large num¬ 
ber of legs, the possession of two antenno! or feelers, and the 
absence of wings; by breathing being carried on by means 
of trachea or air-tubes ; and by the bead alone being dis¬ 
tinctly marked. The bodies may consist of from 10 to 200 
s^ments. The M. as a whole present veiy many points of 
affinity to Insects (q. v.), and especially to the larval stages of 
some of the latter animals. Newport long ago pointed out 
this fact, and added that the nervous system of the M. was 
even more nearly related to that of the Annelides or worms 
than to that of the larval insects. The head in the M. bears 
two antennx, and mandibles—provided with poison-fangs in 
centipedes—and there aie maxillx as in insects. The legs are 
disposed two to each segment of the body, but, as seen in the 
miUepedts, two segments may unite, and four legs thus come to 
be borne on an apparently single joint. The digestive system in- 
ciudeB a gullet, stomach, and intestine; there are also salivary 
glands and biliary tubes. The heart consists of a dorsal vessel. 


divided into a series of chambers, the blood-cnrrent being propelled 
forwards, or in the direction of the head os in insects. The breath- ' 
in^ organs consist of trachea, or air-holes opening externally by ; 
stigmata, and resembling ‘in all essential points those described 
in imsects. The nervous ascis exists as a double cord in Chilopoda, \ 
of which group the Centipede (q. v.) is a familiar example, but ‘ 
is more usually found as a single cord. The organs of sense i 
comprise simple eyes or ocdli, and the antennae already men- j 
tluned. The generative system in the females is a long tubular 
ovary opening posteriorly in the centipedes, but anteriorly in the 
millepedes, 'I'he male organs are also tubular, but are more I 
complicated than those of the female. The M. are divided into 
two orders—Chilopoda and Chilognatha. 

Fossil M, first occur in the coal measures, and two genera, 
Xylobius and Archiulns, are found associated with fossu coal- 
plants which they doubtless inhabited, 

Myr'ica. See Candleberrv and Gale. 

llIyristica'ceoD, a small natural order of Dicotyledons, con¬ 
sisting of tiees with simple alternate leaves, small flowers in 
imnicles or r.icenies, and a one-seeded fleshy fruit coveted with 
an aiillus. '1 hey arc chiefly natives of Irojiical Asia, and pos¬ 
sess aionialic and acrid piopeilies. A red pigment made born 
Fyrrhoia iiiigeiis is used 111 Atnboyna for staining the teeth. 
For the most miporlant species see Nu'I'MEG. 

Myris'tic Acid (C]4 TljaOj) occurs as a glyceride in nutmeg, 
butter, and otoba fat. From llie latter it is obtained purest, and 
that most easily by sajioiiification. It is insoluble in water and 
etliei ; but dissolve! in hot alcohol, from which in cooling it 
ciystallises in white shining lamiiise. It forms myristates with 
metals. 

Myrmecoph'aga. See Ant-eater. 


Myrob'alans are the astiingent fiuits of Terminalia Chebula 
and V; Jiellerica, two laigo Indian trees belonging to the natural 
o'dcr Combretocea. Those of the first arc smooth and oval; 
those of the second obscurely five-angled, and covered with silky 
down. Both kinds are largely inqiorled for tanning purposes, 
and for the production of a pcrniaiieiit black in calico printing. 
ICinblic M. arc the fruits of a cuphorbiaceous tree named Emhhea 
officinalis. In the East they are eaten raw, made into a sweet¬ 
meat, or pickled. The b.iik is used for taniiiiig, and for dyeing 
black ; and the seeds, fyiiit, and leaves are employed for various 
medicinal jiurjioses. 


Myrrh, an aromatic giini-rcsin, of which three distinct varie¬ 
ties are known to llie trade. Its origin is still enveloped in 
.some mystery, bi: it is 
neai ly certain thi't it is an 
exudation from the bark 
of one or moie species of 
Balsaniodendion, glowing 
as scrubby spiny tiees in 
,S.W, Aiabia, and about 
the Afiican coast fiom S, 

Abyssinia to Cajie Guarda- 
fui. One species has been 
called Bulsamodendron 
Mynha. M. has been an 
article of commerce fiom 
the most remote period. 

According to Scripture, it 
was highly esteemed more 
than 3500 years ago. It 
was piiniarily valued for 
burning as incense in temples and public worsHIp ; but by Hip¬ 
pocrates it was used medicinally in several diseases. At the 
present day it is used in incense, and medicinally as a stimu- 
l.ant, aromatic, and tonic. It is also apidied externally os an 
ingredient in dentifiiccs, and is considered a useful application 
for ulcerated gums, caiics of the teeth, and similar affections. 



Myrrh, 


MyrBina'cece, a natural older of evergreen shrubs or small | 
trees, with alternate, simi>le, firm, smooth, entire, or spiny leaves; | 
flowers in lateial spikes or loose umbels, and fruit a firm hard 
berry. They arc widely distributed, abounding in the islands of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, andextenlling southwards to New 
Zealand, and N. to the Azores. None ore European. The 
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order ia in the same alliance as the hollar and jasmine families. 
They possess no special medicinal qualities, but many are orna¬ 
mental as hothouse and greenhouse plants, such as sundry 
species of Ardisa, Jacquinia, and Myrsint, 

Kyrta'caSB, a large, important, and interesting order of trees 
or shrubs with opposite, rarely alternate leaves, which are usually 
smooth, and entire, bear pellucid dots, and frequently have an 
intra-marginal vein. The flowers vary considerably, and the fruit 
is cither a fleshy drupe or berry, or a dry hard ca]>sulc, open¬ 
ing by fissures at the aperc. They arc distributed over all 
tropical countries, abound in Austr-alia, and are doubtfully re¬ 
presented ns European by the genus Myrtus. Many of the 
species yield an aronuatic volatile oil, others furnish valuable 
timber, and various well-known fruits and spices are the pro¬ 
duce of the order. See Ai.uspick, Brazil-Nuts, Cloves, 
Eucalyptus, Eugenia, Guava, Lecytiiidaceac, Mvim.r., 
Pomegranate, &c. 

Myr'tle (Myrins) the typical genus of Myrtaetee, principally 
distinguished from its allies by its kidncy-sha[)ed seeds being 
enclosed in a two or three-celled berry crowned with the calyx 
lobes. The species are widely scattered. It is doubtful whether 
the common M. (rl/. communis) —so well known by its shining 
evergreen leaves, and scented while flowers, and by the frequent 
reference to it in ancient and modem writings—is really indi¬ 
genous in Europe. At any rale it is now thoroughly established, 
and even in the S. of England it well protected is sufficiently hardy 
to stand the climate. The dense and knotty wood is esteemed 
in turnery; the aromatic, pulpy, black fruits arc eaten frcsli or 
dried as a condiment; the flowers, leaves, and a prepared oil are 
used in perfumery; and a Tuscan wine is manufactured from it. 
It is also in requisition for bridal ornament. M. Luma, a tree 
of the forests of S. Chili, grows fully too feet high ; the wood 
is very hard and heavy. Rt. Nummularia, a trailing, cranheny- 
like ]dant of Euegia, &c., produces berries of an ngrectrlile 
flavour. M, tomentosa is a showy shrab of India and China ; 
the dark purple berries have an aromatic sweetness. Various 
other species of different warm countries also yield edible fruits. 

My'sis, a genus of Crustacea (q. v.) belonging to the order 
Stomapoda (tp v.), and represented by species popularly named 
‘ Opossum Shrimps,’ from the fact that the females carry the 
young under the tail during the earlier stages of development. 
The eyes are stalked; and hence the name PodophthalmaU, M. 
rclicta is found in the l.rkes of Sweden and N. America; and 
another species is the M. Chameleon of uiir own coasts. M. 
firscnosus\s a noithem species, devoured in large numbers by 
salmon and other fishes. 

Mysore' (Maisiiril=: huflalo town), a state in .Southern India. 
It is surrounded on all sides by British territory, and by districts 
of the Madras Presidency, except on llie N.W., where it is 
touched by the Bombay districts of Dharwar and N. Canara. 
It occupies the broken jrlatcau extending from the E. to tlie W. 
Ghauts. The general elevation '■ 2000 feet, and drugs, huge 
isolated rocks on which fontrer c'liultains placed their forts, are 
everywhere conspiaiotis. Mountains cover a large area, infested 
by tigers, elephants, bisons, and wild dogs, but productive of 
teak and sandal-wood, and now in some parts cultivated with 
coffee, cardamoms, and a little cinchona. 'The higliest peaks 
reach a height of more than 6000 feet above the sea-level. The 
rivers are tho Cauvery and its tributaries, and the Tunga and tlie 
Bhudra, tributaries of tlie Kistna. I'here are several beautiful 
waterfalls. The average annual rninfall is not much over 30 
inches, though iu the W. Ghauts 180 inches have been registered 
in the year. Irrigation, therefore, is a necessity, which was 
recognised of tld by the Hindu rulers. It is practised from 
canals cut along the river valleys, and from tanks. The total 
number of tanks is 37,682, but many of these are in- disrepair. 
The largest is 40 miles in circumference. The drought of 187^ 
77 affected M. more severely than any other part of S. India, 
and m Bangalore itself the mortality from actual starvation was 
very great. The staple crop is ragee [Eleusine eorocano) ; other 
crops are rice, gram, oilseedfs, coffee, 4ug.w-cane, cotton, and the 
areca and cocoa-nut palms. In 1874, 111,597 acres were under 
coffee, of which less than one-third was owned by Europeans; 
the export was 3749 tons, valued at /3o5,ooo. In the some 
fear, 4% 798 acres were under cotton. There is a fai^ous breed 
of cattle called the cmrit mahal, the property of Govemme..l, 
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which is said to have been instituted by Hyder Ali for military 
uses, for which purpose it is unrivalled. Sheep also are largely 
bred for their wool, and a Merino cross has been introducecC 
The total area is 29,325 sq. miles, divided into three adminis¬ 
trative divisions, and subdivided into eight districts. The pop. 
(1871) is 5,055,412, or an average of t87 to the square mile. 
Hindus form 96 per cent., and there are 26,000 Christians. The 
lan^iLiges spoken are Canarese, Telugu, and Hindustani. A 
native force is maintained, apart from the British cantonments at 
Bangalore, of 2000 cavalry, called silladars, and 2400 infantry. 
The police numbers 6044 officers and men. In 1874 there 
were 2310 government, aided, and unaided echools, attended 
by 46,212 pupils. The total revenue amounts to ;^i, 020,973 
per annum, of which three-fourths come from the land, which is 
settled individually with the cultivators at a money rent, for a term 
of tliiriy years, according to the Bombay method. The general 
system of administration is similar to that of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. The seat of goveminriit is Babingalore (pop. 142,513); 
M. town is the residence of the Knjah; and Scringapatam is 
Hie historic capital. A branch of the Madras Railway runs to 
Bangalore^ Tlie chief manufactures are cotton-weaving, blanket- 
m.aking, brass and copper ware, and iron. Gold is supposed 
to exist in considerable quantities. The total exports are esti¬ 
mated at ;^i,50o,ooo, chiefly coffee, betel nuts, lice, and cotton 
goods ; the imports at ,^2,300,000, chiefly European piece-goods, 
salt, wheat, and silver. 

The Hindu dynasty of M., which is of the Yadii caste, 
akin to the Rajput, and whose family name is Wadeyar, dates 
from about 1400. It rose to prominence in 1609, when 
Scringapatam became the capital, and it was overthrown by 
Hyder Aii in 1766, to be restored by the Brilish after the death 
of Tippu Sultan in 1799. In accui dance with the conditions 
of the treaty of 1799, Lord William Bentinck, the Governor- 
General of India, iiilcrvcncd in 1832 to restore order to the 
finances and peace to tlie country. The state has ever since been 
directly administered by British officials ; but it has been an¬ 
nounced that when the present Rajah, who was born in 1862, 
shall attain the age of eighteen years, the goveriimeiil will be con¬ 
ditionally intrusted to him. The European officers of the admin¬ 
istration arc now being gnadually sujiciscdcd l>y natives. See¬ 
the Annual Administration Reports of M., and the Gazetteer of 
M., by Lewis Rice (Bangalore, 1876); Buchanan’s 
Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar ; 'RWVd Histori¬ 
cal Sketches. 

Mysore, capital of the preceding slate, lies in a valley be¬ 
tween two ridges, 10 miles S. of Seringapatara, has a pop. 
(1871) of 57,815. It was founded about 1524 as the first capital 
of the existing Hindu dynasty. Tijipoo Sultan attempted to 
raze it to the ground, but it w.is rebuilt after his death. The 
fort contains the palace of the Rajah, which is ornamented with 
wood and ivory carving. Here is an old throne, the national 
emblem of royalty, made of fig-wood overlaid with ivory and 
gold and silver. The British Residency is a harge building, and 
tlie house is still pointed out wliere the Duke of Wellington 
lodged. The only manufacture is cotton-weaving.—The district 
of M., which occupies the extreme S. of the .slate, has an area of 
4128 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 943,187. It is traversed by the 
Cauvery river. Wild elephants are abundant, and the breed 
of cattle is famous. There are special manufacture of refined 
sugar, leather, blankets, carts, a tannery, and works for coffee 
pulping. 

Mya'tagogue (Gr. mystes, 'one initiated,’ and etgdgos, *a 
guide ’), a name borrowed from the ancient Greek religion, in 
which it signified one who assisted those who were being ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries, in the early Christian Church was 
sometimes applied to the priest or catechist who prepared Cate¬ 
chumens (q. V.) for b.aptism and confirmation. Hence Mysta- 
gogia was a name sometimes applied to the ceremonies and 
services of baptism and the eucharist. 

Mys'teries (Gr. mysteria, from mued, ‘ I initiate;' muein, 

‘ to be shut ’) originated in that love of speaking in parables, of 
conveying esoteric doctrines by outward signs and ceremonies, 
that is common to all times and to all places, but is more espeeL 
ally familiar to the Eastern mind. Tlie Eleusinian and Egyptian 
M., the rites of the Idman Zeus in Crete, and of Dionysus at 
Tliebes and Delphi, the formulse of Rosicrucianism and Free¬ 
masonry, alike present the feature of a something hidden from 
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the profane vulgar, and revealed only to the initiated. What 
that lomething was it is now almost impossible to determine. 
Some historians have believed that the Eleusinian M. (q. v.) were 
local in their significance, and enshrined the elements of an older 
Felasgic ftuth, much as the Knight-Templars were suspected of 
Crypto-Judaism. Others, again, have sought to trace the M. of 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, and India to the common root of nature- 
worship, maintaining that the adoration of the linga of the Hin¬ 
dus—answering to the Gr. phallos and the Heb. askera (‘ grove ’ 
in A. V.)—underlay the rites of Isis, Adonis, Thammuz, &c.; 
while the corresponding symbol of the yoni or argha (‘ boat ’) 
reapjrears, they tell ns, in tne myth of Argo, and conse<jucntly in 
the llionysiac worship. Our knowle'dge of the gross licentious¬ 
ness prevailing in the M. of Isis, which caused their prohibition 
at Komc, is certainly a confirmation of this theory. See Lecky, 
Hiitory of Kationahsm (vol. ii.); Grote, History of Crefce (part 
i. ch. i.); and Milman, History of Christianity (vol. i. ch. i,). 

Mys'terios, Hir'acle Flays, and SCoralTties are the names 
given to certain theatrical representations which were popular 
during the Middle Ages, and before the rise of the modern drama 
in Europe. Mysteries were religious dramas which dealt with 
cardinal events in Scripture, and esi>ecially with the mystery of 
the Nativity, Passion, and Kcsurrcclioii of Christ; Miracle Plays 
set forth incidents in the lives of the saints of the Catholic 
Church ; while Moralities or Moral Plays were diamas intended 
to inculcate ethical lessons by means of abstract and allegoric.al 
characters. But in many cases no sharp line can be drawn mark¬ 
ing off the one class of plays from the others, and while in France 
the term mystire was applied to all religious dramas, in England 
the word mystery, ns applied to a play, was never in use. Some 
have endeavoured to connect the mediteval religious plays with 
the classic Greek drama, to u hich, it has been said, they are linked 
by the plays ascribed to Giegory Naziaiizeii, in which scriptural 
subjects are cast into the forms adopted in Greek tragedy. But 
this view is probably incorrect, the true origin of Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays being found, in all likelihood, in the half-dramatic 
performance of the liturgy of the mass. Soon after Christianity 
liad become the prevalent religion in the Homan F.mpire tableaux 
wcie established in churches, setting forth scriptural scenes ; be¬ 
sides dumb show, dialogue, and lyrical interludes were afterwards 
introduced; and gradually genuine religious plays were elaborated 
—the Latin tongue, in which these dramas were at first couched, 
giving way to the vernaculars of the various countries in which 
the plays were performed, and gorgeous dresses and costly 
theatrical aptdiances sujicrseding the simple stage accessories 
of earlier times. Tableaux representing scrijdural events were 
adjuncts to public wor.slnp in the Sth c., but the earliest Mysteries 
jitopcr with which we are acquainted were composed in France, 
and belong to about the time of the nth c. They are in Latin. 
The earliest Miracle Plays of English origin are those based 
partly on the New Testament, partly on the legends of St. 
Nicholas, ascribed to Hilaiius, a monk born in England 
about the beginning of the I 2 th c. Mysteric.s were geneially 
written in short verses with alternate rhymes, and were not 
divided into acts, but into days of representation ; a connected 
series of Mysteries or Miracle Plays being generally oBchibitcd at 
the great festivals of Whitsuntide and Corpus Christi, the critire 
erformnnee occupying four or sometimes even eight days. At 
rst these plays were solely under ecclesiastical management, but 
afterwards they were performed by the members of the trades or 
guilds, and by such associations as the Confrires de la Passion in 
France. In England, the parish ‘clerks' (clergy) took a large 
part in Performing Miracle plays— Clerkenwetl in London deriv¬ 
ing its name from performances of religious dramas by the parish 
clerks of London m 1390 and 1409. Chaucer says of his clerk 
Absolon:— 

* Sometimes to show his lightness and maistrie 
He playcth Herod on a scatTuld high.' 

Of the various sets of plays performed by the English guilds, 
three great collections remain, known as the Chester Plays, the 
Wak^ld Plays, and the Coventry Plays. The Chester Plays, 
twenty-four in number, were written by Ralph Higdcn, a monk 
of St. Werbnrgh’s, Chester, and were first acted in 1327. An 
edition of these plays, edited by Mr. Thomas 'Wright, was pub¬ 
lished by the Shake-speare Society in 1843 and 1^7. The 
Wahtfitld or Towneley Plays, thirty-two in number, were written. 


it is supposed, b^ an Aurastinian monk of 'Woodkirk, near 
Wakefield, and display a numour, liveliness, and pathos that 
render them superior to the other collections. An edition of 
these, accompanied by an excellent glossary, was issued by the 
Surtees Society in 1836. The Coventry Plays, a series of forty- 
two, were mainly written about 1470. An edition of them, editra 
by Mr. J. C. Halliwell, was published by the Shakespeare Society 
in 1841. 

In general. Mysteries and Miracle Plays were disfigured by 
ribaldry and coarse buffoonery; and a purely comic interlude, 
styled The Shephera's Play, was generally introduced between 
the Old Testament and the New Testament portions of the 
series. Miracle Plays retained popularity in England down to 
the l6lh c., one of them being acted at Coventry in 1580. In 
France, on the other hand, these dramas early gave way to witty, 
blight, and reckless farces satirising the clergy, which were per¬ 
formed by lay companies or by vagrants; while in Southern Ger¬ 
many the old religious drama is not yet wholly extinct, a Miracle 
Play being reiiresented in the present century at intervals of ten 
years by the ]ieasants of Ober-Aminergau (q. v.). 

The Moralities must not be regarded as marking a distinct 
stage in the giowth of the drama, as connecting the English 
Elizabethan plays with the mediseval Mysteries. The love of 
allegory, which prevailed during certain epochs of the Middle 
Ages, found scojie in the creation of these symbolical pieces, or 
interludes as they are frequently termed, which grew up along¬ 
side of the Mysteries and Miracle l‘lay.s, but never rivalled 
the popul.irity of the latter. Moralities first became generally 
known in England as a form of enteitainmcut in the reign of 
Henry VI., and attained their greatest literaiy merit as well as 
their widest popularity in the reign of Henry VIII., when this 
form of the drama was adopted by several of the Reformers as a 
vehicle for satire on the abuses of the age. A salient feature of 
the Moralities was the part played in them by the characters 
styled the Devil and the Vice, the latter being a kind of de¬ 
moniacal jester, whose function was to beat and flout the 
superior fiend for the amusement of the audience. The Vice 
is alluded to by Shakespeare as ‘the old Vice,’ ‘the formal 
Vice, Iniquity,’ &.c. lie is also- alluded to in Jonson's 
Staple of Nevis. Among the oldc.st existing Moralities in Eng¬ 
lish are 'Iht Castie of Pet severance, belonging to the reign of 
Henry VI., which relates the siege of the JPumanum Cettus, 
in the Castle of Pcrseveiance by tlie Seven Deadly Sins ; The 
IVorla and the Child, a play written about 1520; Every Man, 
an earnest Catholic piece produced about 1531 ; Lusty Juventus, 
composed by one R. Wever, in the times of Edward VI., a very 
interesting ]>lay rellccting the spirit of the Reformation; and 
John Skelton’s Magnvfyience, a vigorous, lively piece distin¬ 
guished by the wiUcr’a characteristic ingenuity in rhyming and 
wealth of racy diction. Magnyjycencc was written about 1520, and 
is included m Dyce’s edition of Skelton’s woiks (2 vols. 1843). I 
But the best of all the Moialitics produced in England or Scot¬ 
land is Sir David Lindsay’s Satire of the Three Estates, pro¬ 
duced in 1S35- (See Lindsav.) The Moralities .survived in 
England until the beginning of the 17th c., though they had 
long before that been completely eclipsed by the rise of the 
true English drama. In the reign of Elizabeth they began to 
vary considerably in their chat.icier, real historic personages 
being intioduced amid their allegorical figures, as, for example, 
in Bale’s King fohan. The term Morality was applied in 
France to jilays partly simihir to their English namesakes, but 
in general far sprightlier, and more audaciously satiric. They ! 
give valuable ghmpscs of the old French society, and are farcical 
rather than didactic. They sometimes contain scriptural per¬ 
sonages as well as pei.>oniried qualities among their characters. 
They were popular during the I4ih and I5ih ccnt'jries, and were 
repicscnted by the dramatic fraternities of the Basoche and the 
Enfants sans sonei. 

Collections of French Mysteries and Miracle Plays have been 
made by Monmerque and Michel (Par. 1839) and Jubinal (Par. 
1837). Mone has done the same service for Germany in his 
Deutsche Sehauspiele des Mittelalters (Quedt. 1841). See Ward’s 
llidory of English Dramatic Literature (Lond. 1875), Ilozlitt’s 
edition of Dodslefs Select Collection of Old English Plays, Collier’s 
History of English Dramatic Poetry, Wright’s Early Mysteries 
and other Ijitin Poems (Lond. 1838), Gidel’s Histoire de la 
Littfrature Eranfoise (Pans, 1875), Wiikens* Geschuhte des 
geistlichen Spiete in Deutschland (Gott. 1872). 
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ISya'ticinn has been defined as the Christian form of Pan* 
theism. A mystis was one initiated into a knowledge of the 
Greek mysteries—one to whom secret things had been revealed. 
Hence a mystic came to mean one who claimed to know, either 
l>y intuition or by inward revelation, what was hidden from other 
men. And as these two metliods have generally been assumed 
to be iilcntical, M. includes l. ‘Ali those systems of iihiloso- 
phy which teach either tile identity of God and the soul, or the 
immediate intuition of the Infinite.’ In this sense the panthe¬ 
ism of the Brahmins and Buddhists, the theosopliy of the Sufis, 
the Egyptian and many forms of the Greek philosophy, as well 
as the modem system of Spinozisni, are all mystical. 2 . Evan¬ 
gelical Christians, who believe in a supernatur.'il influence of 
tlie Holy Spirit, and recognise a higher form of knowledge, 
holiness, and fellowship with God as the effect of the influence, 
are regarded as mystics by those who discard the supernatural 
from reiigion altogether. 3. The epithet of mystic has been ap¬ 
plied to any system of philosophy or religion which, like Schleicr- 
macher’s, assigns more importance to the feelings than to the 
intellect 4. M., as known in Church History, has generally been 
a reaction against the dogmatism of the Church. Mystics in 
this field have been divided into two classes; Theosophists, 

' whose object is knowledge, and with whom the organ of com¬ 
munication with God is the reason;’ and Mystics proper, 

' wiiose object is a pure and happy life, and with whom the 
organ of communication is the feelings.’ There was a good deal 
of M. in the first forms of Monacliisin (q. v.), as well as in 
Montanism (q. v.). The father of thoroughgoing M., however, 
was the Pseudo-Ilionysius (q. v.), whose writings appeared about 
C23. His theology, which was founded on Neo-Platonism (q.v.), 
had much influence on the religious thought of the Middle Ages, 
'fhe originators of the later M. were those Sclioolmon who endea¬ 
voured to reconcile the claims of speculative piety wiili those of 
scientific theology, and have hence lieen called the Dialectical 
Mystics. These Mediaival Mystics have been divided into three 
classes : I. 'I'lic Mystic Scliolastics, who held to the orthodoxy 
of the Church, e.ff., Bernaid ot Claiivaux, Norbert, Hugo and 
Richard of St. Victor, &c.; II. 'I'lie Heretical Mystics, e.g., 
Scotus Erigcna (pantheistic), I'.ckhart, Uuy^briick, &c.; 111 . 
The Latitiidinanun Mystics, an iiitcrniediate class, e.g.. Von 
Cdlln, 'fauler, Suso, Gersun, Thomas i ICempis, &c. The mys¬ 
tical scliool of writers was continued in the lOth c. by such men 
as Paiacelsus, Weigel, Boelniic, &c., and in more recent times 
by Swedenborg, Heinrich, Stilling, and l^vatcr. Special forms 
of M. are noticed under Pietjsm and Quik tists. See Hodge’s 
Syit. 'J'heol. (Ediiih, 1S73), Hagenbach’s J^hrb. d. Dogmengtsch. 
(Eng. trans. 1847), Ullnutn’s A'fjernifrs b.'fore tJie RefonnatioH 
(Eng. trans. 1856), Hampton Lettures for 1824. 

MythoTogy, Oompar'ative. Wherever speech is uttered, 
tales are told—tales that, whether couched in stately epic or 
lowly nursery rhyme, iiarialed by an Andersen or in a Bushman’s 
kraal, wliether bcuiuiful ui grotesque, repulsive or sublime, have 
ali one common feature—their in cfinablc anti()uity. The Arthur 
of Tennyson is the same Anhui I'lom wlioiu the eveilasting hills 
received their names; Lafontaine’s milkmaid had broken her 
pot in India two thousand years before; and the siege of Troy 
forms the subject alike of Homer's Jliad and of a Suttolk ‘ horkey 
ballad.’ To solve the origin o! these tal'*s or myths (Gr. mythoi), 
as they are calle>l, is the ]>roblcm of the science of M. Bacon, 
with many of the old philosiqiliers, read in tlicm allegories 
invented by priests for the conveyance of esoteric doctrines. 
The Sphinx, lie explains, is science ; her talons, arguments and 
axioms; while CEdipus’ lameness hints how through overhaste 
men fail in the solution of her riddles, 'Hie Euhemerist, or 
historical thqpry again, regarded the Centaurs as skilled horse¬ 
men, Atlas as a great astronomer, Priam as an Eastern, and 
Woden as a Western king. Bochart, Vossins, and Hiiet be¬ 
longed to this school, only that they sought in classical M. for 
traces, not of profane, but sacred peisonages, identifying Saturn 
with Noah, Vulcan witli Tubal Cain, and Typhon with Og the 
King of Bashan. So, too, Mr, Gladstone, its late.st and ablest 
exponent, discovers in myths the relics of a corrupted revelation, 
granted by God to man before the dispersion of Babel; Zeus, 
Hades, and Poseidon representing the Christian Trinity, Athene 
and Apollo dividing tlie Messianic attributes, and iJeto, their 
mother, shadowing forth the woman whose seed should bruise 
the serpent's head (Afiimrr and th* Homtric Age, and Tuventuf 
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Mundti, The dne to a third system of investigation was for* 
nished by Comparative Piiilology. The science uat had traced 
a connection between the Gr, mylt, the Lat. mola, the Eng. miU, 
and the Erse male, detected the identity of names in mytholo¬ 
gies so widely remote as the Sanskritic and Celtic, the Norse 
and Hellenic, the Slavonic and Iranian. Dyu, Zeus, Jupiter, 
and Tyr, Varuna and Ouranos, Sarvara and Cerberus, Pam and 
Paris, Sardmi and Helene—these and a host of other names 
phonetically identical, even in their accent, showed that the 
mythologies of the Aryan races were, like their languages, the 
descendants of a common stock. But as in fiction such names 
as Verisopht, Deuceace, or Bareacres suggest the characters of 
those who bear them, so does the mythic nomenclature convey 
to the philologist a no less pregnant meaning. One common 
concept—that of the powers of nature—is seen to underlie the 
names of gods and heroes in the Iliad, the Zendavesla, and 
dearest of all in the Veda, as there oftencst are those names used, 
not merely as proper names, but as appellative nouns—Ushas 
(Gr. Edi), Saranya (Gr. Erinys), and Ahana (Gr. Athene) all 
signifying the ‘dawnMarut (Lat. Mars), the ‘storm-cloud;’ 
Varuna (Gr. Ouranos), the ‘ sky,’ and so on through a hundred 
other instances. How comes it, though, is the next question, 
that the c-arly myths dwell on nature to the exclusion of all 
other subjects? Because to primeval man, set naked in an 
unknown world, nature was all in all. He hailed the warmth 
and radiance of the sun; like a child, he dreaded the horror 
of night’s darkness, and all bis emotions of hope and fear 
centred around the glowing disc, for which his struggling 
faculties of speech devised a hundred names—tlic Biiglil, the 
Warm, the Riser, the Setter, the Victor, and the Vanquished. 
In rude and early languages Ihcie is always a wealth of syno- 
nymes, some of which liy a process of natural selection, either 
drop wholly out of use, or lingering on in a corner of the brain, 
give rise thereafter to countless misconceptions. Thus e|>ithcts, 
originally synonymous, applied by man to his vague conceptions 
of nature’s divine phenomena, were certain to give rise to 
polyilicism ; just as the phrase Daphne flies from Apollo,’ i.e., 
the dawn fades before the rising sun—first used, not as a con- 
scious metaphor, but ns the nearest expre.ssion of a vi.sil>le fact— 
would invest Apollo, regarded as a god, with anthro)>oniorphous 
attributes. A source of further erior arose from the identifica¬ 
tion of words similar in sound, but of a diflerent meaning—of 
daphne, ‘ the dawn,’with *a laurel;’ of the seven rikshas 

or * bright stars,’ with seven rikshas, or ‘bears,’ and later with 
seven rxshu or ‘ sages; ’ of latkos, ‘ sliming,’ in Lykaon ‘ with 
lukos, ‘a wolf’ (whence the were-wolf superstition); and in 
more recent times of fairies with Phariues,a.\\A shells with 

barnacle geese. We may distinguish, therefore, four stages of 
myth-making—(1) The Unconscious, when man first used such 
phrases as ‘ The brilliant dawn is dead ; ’ {2) The Polyonymous, 
when he might either say ‘ The brilliant (daphne), or the sea¬ 
born (aphrodite), dawn is dead ;’ (3) The Anthropomorphous, in 
which • dead ’ would cease to be the figurative language of child¬ 
hood ; and (4) The Homonymous, when Daphne would be 
metamorphosed into a laurel. Not that these stages were ever 
perfectly distinct. Like the Slone, Bronze, and Iron Ages of 
Palxontology they oveilapped one another ; and the ptimary 
.signification of the Aryan dyu survived in tlie phrases Zeus 
hydbr potei and sub fove long after Zeus and Jupiter had taken 
their places in the Hellenic and Roman pantheons. Other im¬ 
portant elements in the later development of M. were—Change 
of surroundings ; the localisation of myths; and their poeUc 
embellishment. That the Aryan nations went forth at their dis¬ 
persion carrying with them a common M. is attested both by 
corresponding nomenclatures, as we have already seen, and by 
countlessly recurring episodes. For instance, Arthur’s Excalibur 
answers to the swords of Theseus and Odin; and the Greek 
Acliille.<i, the-Persian Isfendiyar, and the Norse Baldur are alike 
invulnerable save in a single spot. But as the languages of 
somhei-n differ from those of northern Europe, though sprung 
Irum the same stock, as the devil of the negro is white, and thqi 
hell of the Eskimo a region of frost and snow, so little wonder if 
in the Edda and Volsung Talc we recognise the warring, not of 
the sun with night, but of winter with summer, if spring re- 
laccs dawn, and dwarfs—not giants—are the guardians of the 
idden treasure. Secondly, in numerous myths we light on 
mention of real places and historic personages—Troy and Caer- 
leon, Arthur and Karl the Great. Therefore, say the Euhemer- 
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ists, these myths enshrine the germs of history. But is not the 
scene of 7 X« Virginians kid mainly in London, and do not 
General Wolfe and Dr. Johnson walk through its pages? Only 
when the mythologist can dissever the true and fictitious in 
Thackeray’s novel without a previous knowledge of English 
history, may he hope to do the same in the Iliad, the Nibel* 
ungen, or the Arthurian Cycle. Still, M. had undoubtedly 
heen at all times deeply tinged by past and passing events, by 
man's fondness for patching new clotn on old, although to what 
extent can be shown only by external evidence. And this con¬ 
ducts us to our closing argument. To listen to many advocates 
of the sokr-mythic theory, one would imagine that no incident 
could be histoiical because enshrined in a myth, or that every 
mythic episode was necessarily solar in its origin. A fallacy like 
his who should fancy that, liecause the first conception of a pillar 
was borrowed from the trunk of a tree, therefore every succeed¬ 
ing pillar must reproduce the bark and knots, and nothing else ; 
or that the Paradise Lod of Milton contains nothing but what 
may be found in the Book of Genesis 1 Whately satirised the 
extiavagances of this school in his A’apaleon a Solar Myth, 
where nApoleon = Apollon, the sun-god, who rises in the eastern 
and sets in the western waves; but the parody falls short of 
reality, ns contained in Dc Gubcrnatis’ Zoologiral M. (2 vols. 
Lond. 1872) and the works of sundry of his followers. No, 
we cannot refuse to the poets of antiquity a power that must 
needs be conceded to Tennyson and Morns, of clothing a mythic 
skeleton in the flesh and blood of the poet’s new thoughts and 
experiences, of adding and taking away, blending and h.armonis- 
ing, until his woik, substantially the same as Ilomcr’s or 
Malory’s, grows to a new creation. We have divelt exclusively 
on the myths of the Ary.an races, because theiis alone have been 
adequately investigated, and of theirs alone do we possess ancient, 
and therefore more typical, records. But other mythologies— 


Accadian, Semitic, Turanian, and Iberian—exist or have existed; 
and what their character was, whether solar or otherwise, is a 
question affecting the Aryan M. itself. That mixed mythologies 
are, like mixed languages, a thing impassible, that the Persians 
can have borrowed nothing of the Assyrians, the Greeks of the 
Egyjitians, or Christendom of Judaism is at least opposed to 
probability; and why, if the Basque folklore of to-day is purely 
French, should not the Celts have conversely adopted some¬ 
thing of the M. of the conquered Iberians? A word os to 
what M. was not. It was never identical with religion, one whit 
more than Legend (q. v.) forms an essential part of the Catholic 
system. In Homer and Hesiod we recognise, amid all their 
fantastic pantheon, a one Zeus, ‘ omniscient and omnipotent,’ 
who ‘ can do all things,’ and ‘ fulfils the prayer that man utteis ’ 
(Od. iii. 26; xiv. 444, &c.) ; but that the mythic Zeus, the 
intriguer and adulterer, swayed the Hellenic mind for good or 
ill is nowhere more apparent than that the legend of the Holy 
Grail had any influence on the ductiinc of the F.iicharist, or the 
Abatian folk-tale of St. Peter and the lamb’s Liver upon the 
dogma of the Infullibility. See Max Muller, ‘Comparative 
Mylhology ’ in vol. ii. of Chips /lom a German Workshop, and 
vol. ii. o( the Science of Language; G. Cox, Mythology of the 
Aryan sYat/ons (2 vols. Lond. 1S70) ; Kelly, Jndo-liuropean 
Folklore; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie (Gdih 1835) ; Tylor, 
Primitme Culture (2 vols 1871); Dasent, Popular Tales from 
the Norse (Kdinb. 1857); Welcker, Gdltenlehre (3 vols. Gott. 
1S57-O2); C.\icVitiir, Synibolik der alter Volker vols. 1810-12); 
I'lske, Myths and Mythmakers (T,ond. 1873); Sayce, Principles 
of Comparative Philology (hanA. 1874); and Goldziher, if/, among 
th,!Ilcbrems (Eng. bans. Ixmd. 1877). 

Slyx'ire. .See Hagfish. 
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the fourteenth letter in the Enj^lish 
alphabet, corresponding to the Oicek 
j* Semitic mm, is formed liy 

/i ffi tongue at the junction line of the 

upper tcelli and palate, and passes mainly 
/ through the nose. It is theiefore a nasal 

vliquid, and an imperfect mute. N is 
r iutcrchangeahle with /, as luncheon, nun- 
; is mute after in, as hymn, and 
often before v, as Covent (for Convent) 
Garden ; and is extremely lialile to be improperly affixed 
‘Sr or taken from words, as nonce for once, adder for nadder, 
^ &c. With the Romans N stood for 900, and willi a 

7 stroke over it for 9000; wdiile as an abbreviation it now 

usually signifies North. It also appears in N. B. {fMta bene), 
N. S. (new style), &'c. 

Naal, a small river or rather arm of the .sea in the E. coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, running due S., and forming the frontier 
separating the Bengal district of Chittagong from that of Akyab 
in British Burmah. 

Naan (Irish Gael. A'ti.r, ‘a fair,' or ‘meeting place’), the 
second largest town in county Kildare, Ireland, on the Grand 
Canal, 20 miles S. W. of Dublin, and 3 S. of the railway station 
of Salins. It was anciently the residence of the kings of Leinster, 
and, according to bardic history, was founded by l.ewy of the 
long hand. 'The great mound of the royal palace still remains 
just outside the town. See Joyce’s /r/sh A'ames of Places (vol. 
1. 1869}, N. received chatters from Henry V., Elizabeth, and 
James I., but in recent times it has greatly declined, though 
still a municipal and assize tow'n, with a court house, infantry 
barracks, a woikhnuse, &c. Pop, (1871) 3660. 

Ifabatheo'aiiB. In Scripture history Nebajnth was the first¬ 
born of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13 ; 1 Chron. i. 29), and father of a 
tribe in Western Arabia beside the tribe of Kedar (Isaiah lx. 7). 
This tribe is by Josephus \,Ant. i. 12,4) and Jerome (Gen. in loc.) 
identified with the N. or Nabateans, who, according to these 
writers, gave their name to all the region from the Euphrates to 
the Red tieo, and who hi the time 'if the Maccabees (about 11. c. 
160) occupied the same region (l Maca v. 25, ix. 33-37; Jos. 
Ani. xii. 8, 3). During the height 1 their ]>owcr the country of 
’ the N. embraced the whole of Edom, from which they drove the 
Edomites (see Edom), and the plain of Arabia between the 
northern half of the Red Sea and the Mountains of Nejd, being 
bounded on the west and north by Palestine and Ba.slian. Be¬ 
sides being rich in flocks and herds, nearly the whole commerce 
of Western Asia was in their hands. From tlicir capital of Petra, 
the ruins of whose rock-hewn buildings yet testify to their great 
wealth and civili.sation, caravan track.s radiated in all directions: 
to Palestine, Phoenicia, Damascus, Palmyra, Mesopotamia, to 
the ports on the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, and to Egypt. 
The first mentijin of a king of the N. is about t66 B.c. (a Macc. 
v. 8). All their kings bore the title of Aretas or Obodas, and 
the country was called Arabia Pelioea or simply the kingdom of 
Ambia. Herod Antipas married a daughter of the Aretas of the 
time {Jos. Ant. xviii. 5,1), probably the same who captured Damas¬ 
cus and governed it by an Ethnarch (2 Cor. xi. 3a). The first 
blow to their prosperity w'os received when a new route between 
the east and west was opened through Egypt The kingdom 
was annexed to the Roman Empire in A.D. 105, aud the cities 
mined by the Mohammedan conquest' 

That the N. mre Ishmaelites has been disputed in modem 
times. There is an Arab tribe, the Beni Nabat, believed by 
Oriental scholars to l>e of Aramean or Syro-Chaldean origin, 


who in the time of their eaily pro.sperity inhabited Chaldea and 
Mesopotamia, and were celebrated for their knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, magic, astronomy, medicine, and science. For numer¬ 
ous considerations which cannot here be given, it is believed by 
the best authorities that the N. are identical with this ancient 
nation of Nabat. 

Nablus', or Nabulua' (Gr. A'cafolis, ‘ new city ’), the ancient 
Shechem, and former capital of Samaria, a town of Palestine, in 
the valley of Erd-Mukhna, l J miles W. of Jacob’s Well, and 30 
N. of Jerusalem. The valley, one of the richest in Palestine, 
produces abundance of figs, grapes, oranges, and olives, and the 
town li.as manufactuies of oil, cotton, soap, &c. Pop. about 
I 0 ,CK 30 , of whom 500 are Chnsti.ans, 150 .Samaritans, loo Jews, 
and the rest Moslems. See tlie Rev. J. Mills, N., a A'arrative of 
a Three Months' Residence (Ixmd. 1877). 

Nabob, an English corruption of Nawaui) (q. v.). 

Nabonass'ar, Nra of, in Babyloni.m chronology, commences 
with Februaiy 26, 747 B.C. It seems to have been invented by 
Ptolemy, as it is not the system of the Cuneiform inscriptions, 
nor do its dates agree with established historic facts, such, for 
instance, as the destruction of Nineveh. 

Nacb'imov, Paul Stepanovitch, a Russian admiral, Imm 
ill 1803, in the government of Smolensk, circumnavigated the 
globe under S.asarev (1822-25), was present at the battle of 
Navarino (1827). and commanded a corvette in the hlQck.ade of 
the Dardanelles (1830). Appointed, on the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, to the command of the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, he annihilated a Tuikish squadron off Sinope (November 
30, 1853), aud having played a gallant part in the defence of 
Sevastopol, was raised to the rank of Admiial (April, 1855). 
On the 10th July of the .same year he was struck by a bullet, 
and died the following day. 

Nach'od, a town in Bohemia, on the Mettaii, near the Prus¬ 
sian frontier, 21 miles N.E. of Kdniggriitz, famous os the scene 
(27th June 1866) of the first of the struggles between the Prussians 
under Von Steinmetz and the Austrians under Ramming, which 
ended in the battle of Sadowo. 

Nacre. See Mother or Pearu 

Na'dir is the point of the heavens vertically below us. It is 
thus diametrically opposite to the Zenith (q. v.), and geometri¬ 
cally is one of the pules of the true horizon. 

N&dfr SbAh, the hero of Persian independence, and the last 
of the great Mohammedan invaders of India, was born near 
Khelat, November ii, 1688. He commenced life as a robber 
chief in Khorassan, but, though himself belonging to a Turco¬ 
man trilie, became the national leader of the Persians in their 
successful attempt to throw off the yoke of the Afghans and 
to recover Armenia from the Turks. At first he permitted the 
restoration of the old royal family, but in 1736 he had himself 
crowned Shah. N. extended his conquests over Georgia and 
Afghanistan, and in 1738 occurred his celebrated invasion of 
Hindustan. Pie sacked Delhi, and is related to have brought 
back with him a treasure of twenty millions sterling, including the 
Kohinfir diamond and the peacock throne. On his return hit 
character is said to have changed. He liecame avaricious and 
tyrannical, and he was assassinated June 20,1747. N.'s dynasty 
perished with him. His son finally became an officer in the 
Austrian service, and his wealth was carried off by his treasurer, 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, who founded the Dunmi dynasty in 
Afghanistan. 
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Ifae'vitui, On., is really the earliest of the Roman poets whose 
writings evince pnuine power and originality. On the author¬ 
ity of AulttS Gellius (i. 24), who characterises his famous epitaph 
as ' plenum'superbim Campanm,'he is believed to have lieen a 
Campanian. Klussmann, one of his most careful editors, thinks 
he was a Roman ; but the above expression could scarcely be 
applied to any one but a native of Campania. N. was, however, 
thoroughly Roman in character and sympathies. He came to 
Rome early, but from the uncertainty attaching to the date of 
his birth—some time between 274 and 264 B.c.—it is impossible 
to say definitely in what year. N. served in the first Punic war, 
which began in 264 B.c. and lasted 24 years, lie produced hU 
first pliiy in 235 B.C. Like the writers of the old Attic comedy, 
he employed the stage as the arena for popular invective and 
political warfare. He was a keen partisan of the plebeians, and 
a sworn foe to the senatorian party. In addition to his dram¬ 
atic works he wrote an epic poem on the first Punic War in the 
Saturnian metre—a work of which a few unimportant fiagnients 
remain. N. also wrote ‘ ludi ’ or ‘ satira:.' These were probably 
the vehicle of his attacks on the aristocracy. For a lampoon on 
the Metelli, preserved by Asconius (see Cic. Verr. i. 10), be was 
indicted by one of the family. l!y the laws of the Twelve 
Tables a libel was a capital offence. N. c.scaped with his life, 
but was handed over to the custody of the triumviri capitales. 
Confinement brought the poet to a recantation of his imputa¬ 
tions, but his repentance can hardly have been sincere, a.s a fresh 
offence had soon to be expi.ited by exile. N. died at Utica, his 
sclf-chosen place of banishment, in 204B.C., according to Cicero, 
Varro and Hieronymus say two years later. See Kliiss- 
matin’s i.jfS’ and Rtmains of N. (Jena, 1S43) ; M. J. Rerchem 
de Cn, NtevU. Poeta Vita ft Seriptis (Munster, 1861) and Sellar’s 
Roman Poets of the Republic (Edin. 1863). 


Na'm'S, a wild race of Aborigines, tiordering on Assam, in 
the N.E, frontier of British India. 'I'hey are divided into many 
tribes, some of whom are inoffensive and trade freely with 
Rrilish subjects. Their exports are cotton, caoutchouc, timber, 
and beeswax. Other tribe.-, are vci-y warlike, and are notorious 
for their practice of carrying off as trophies the heads of 
their enemies. Since i86fi a British officer has been stationed 
in political charge of the N. tribes between the State of Munni- 
pur and Assam, who exercises a general control but no direct 
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government. The area of the tract held by the N. is 4900 sq. 
miles; the pop. (1872) 68,918. In 1875, and again in iS;6, 
officers were murdered who were engaged beyond the frontier 
on survey duties, but the prestige of the British name has now 
been restored. 

Nagaaak'i, a town of Japan, on the N. W. side of the island 
Eiu-Siu. Its excellent harbour was the only place in Japan 
where, under severe restrictions, the Dutch were allowed to trade 
for nearly two centnries, but since 1859 N. has been freely open 
to foreign commerce. It is famed for its figured porcelain, 
which, on account of its extreme thinness is called 'eggshell 
china.* The imports are chiefly cottoii.s, woollens, metals, 
arms, and ammunition ; the exports, coal, tea, dried fish, 
tobacco, camphor, copper, and vegetable wax ; and the total 
value of the former in 1875 amounted to ; and 

of the latter to ;C449,8S5. In the same year there entered 
the port 296 foreign ships of 276,415 tons, and of these 120 
were British ships of 67,791 tons. A great coal mine on the 
island of Takashima, which is under the superintendence of 
English engineers, employs some 3000 natives, and yields 600 
tons daily of excellent coal (124,930 tons in 1875). N. is retarded 
much by tlie want of good roads leading to the surrounding tea- 
districts. Pop. of town, 80,000 ; of the Ken (1875), 668,974.^ 

ITagelflue. See Molasse. 

Nagdde or TJeheyra, the capital of a native State of the 
same name, in connection with the Baghelcuml Agency, Central 
India, 110 miles S. W. of Allahabad. The State of N. has an area 
of about 450 sq. miles, and a pop. of 75,000. Revenue, ;£'i5,ooo, 
of which half is alienated m feudal or leligious grants. The Rajah 
received an accession of territory for sei vices duiing the Mutiny. 

Fl&gpur (f.c., Snake-town), the capital of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, British India, and of the district of the same name, on the 
left bank of a stream called the Nag, 520 miles E.N.E. of Bombay 
by rail. Pop. (1872) 84,441. It lies in a hollow round the fort 
and European station of Sita-baldi. The cantonments are at 
Kampti (q. v.), 9 miles N.E. Outside the city are handsome 
tanks and gardens, constructed by the Mahiattas. The streets 
are well laid out, and the houses arc ornamented with wood 
carving. Conservancy aiTaiigements ate good, and the 
city is healthy. The jiajace of the Bhonslas, built of black 
basalt, was burned down in 1864. Tombs of the former 
sovereigns are numerous, but not magnificent. There are 
the usual laigc buildings of British civil administration. As 
a railway terminus, N. is the ceiitie of a great and increasing 
trade. The chief i.iiports are grain, salt, and European 
goods; total value, about500,000. The grand article, both of 
manufacture and export, is fine cloth ; total value of exports, 
,4120,000. N. city wa.s founded about 1700 by Biiklit Bfilund, 
one of the last of the Gond dynasty, whose descendants still 
survive as state pensioneis. The Mahratta family of the 
Bhonslas conquered the country in the middle of the l8ih c. 
They were powerful enough to overrun Bengal, and perma¬ 
nently occu]>y Orissa ; but they weie defeated by Wellington 
at Assaye and Argaum. Neverthele-.s they continued to give 
much trouble to the Briti.sh uniil the slate of N, was annexed 
by Lord Dalliousie, after the death of Raghoji III, without 
heirs in 1853.—The district of N., which presents great 
v.-iriety of surface, has an area of 3734 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 631,109. The staple crop is wheat, and of late years 
cotton has been extensively grown. There is a peculiar breed 
of trotting bullocks, that will draw a light c.rrt 30 miles in five 
hours. Weaving is carried on in every village, and the finer 
sorts of cotton and silk cloths .are in demand thjpughont India. 
The balance of trade is in favour of the district, and the banking 
firms of Marwaris or Jains make large ]iroAs. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Madras ‘.epoys at Kampti stood firm, but it 
was found necessary to disnim the cavalry regiment of N. irregu¬ 
lars. See Grant Duff’s History of the Mahattas (Lond. 1826), 
and Grant's Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (Bomb. 1S70). 

Nag’S Head Consecration. When Elizabeth revised the 
Prayer Book and passed the Act of Supremacy, Coiivocarion 
protested against these things; and when she desired to have 
Matthew Parker consecrated Archbishop (t was found that only 
five of Edward’s hierarchy had survived the Marian persecutions, 
Llandaff having apostatised. It requires three bishops to consc- 
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Nbb'vus, or Erec'tile Tu'mour, known popularly as 
Mother’s Mark, consists essentially in an excessive develop¬ 
ment of the vascular tissue of a part, arterial, capillary, or 
venous. Arterial N., commonly called aneurism by anasto¬ 
mosis, is an irregular, lobulated, pulsating tumour, into which 
minicrous large vessels can be traced, and in which a consider¬ 
able bruit can often be heard. The usual seat of such tumours 
IS the scalp and hp. Small tumours may be cured by ligature, 
and large ones by the galvanic cautery. Capillary N. are 
slightly elevated, but flat spots on the skin of a bright red or 
purplish tint, entirely confined to the skin, congenital, and 
though at first small may attain a large size, and involve the 
whole of the face. Venous N. are usually subcul.'ineuiis; but 
those in which the skin and cellular tissue are affected simul¬ 
taneously are usually of the mixed kind, and large veins may be 
seen passing away from them. The venous N. are of a liark 
purple or reddish colour, smooth and ovoid, or somewhat lobu- 
iated, and often of considerable size. N. may be cured (1) by 
exciting adhesive inflammation in them, so as to produce plugging 
and obliteration of the vascular tissue, as by v.accinal'on or 
injection of perchloride of iron; (2) by agents that destroy the 
growth, as nitric acid; (3) by rcraov.al with the knife or liga¬ 
ture. 

Na'felB, a village of Switzerland, in the canton of Glarus, on 
the Linth, 5 miles N. of Glarus by rail. Here on the Rauli- 
lelder 1500 Swiss defeated 8000 Austrians, April 9, 13S8. The 
battle-field is marked by eleven stones, and the people of the 
surrounding villages come yearly on the second Thursday of 
April to celebrate the anniversary of the victory which secured 
their independence. Pop. (1870) 2490. 

Na'g^ari' (an adjective derived from the Sanskrit nagara, a 
town), the term applied to the character used in writing the 
Sanskrit alphaliet, and to its modifications in Hindi, &c. It 
is sometimes written Devanagari (deva, signifying ‘ divine *}. See 
Nuggur. 
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crate an archbishop, and Kitchen and Bale being both diareput* 
able persons, the Queen summoned Barlow of Bath, Scory of 
Chichester, Iludgekins of Bedford, and the venerable Miles 
Coverdale to impose hands at I,ambeth on 17th December 1559. 
This was duly done according to the ordinal of Edward VI. The, 
stnpid story that on account of a prohibition from Bonner, Scory 
performed the consecration by laying a Bible on Parker’s head 
in Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheapside, probably arose from the fact 
that after the con^l iilire was originally issued, and several 
bishops summoned, they refused to officiate or tolerate the oath 
of supremacy, and were therefore deprived. Accordingly, the con¬ 
secration was actually carried through by bishops, some ordained 
according to the Roman Pontifical, and others according to the 
relormed ordinal j and the Queen’s second mandate bears a clause 
supplying all deficiencies llierc might be in the proceeding accoid- 
ing to the statutes of the realm or the laws of the Cliurcli. (Z.f«- 
gnrd, V., p. 631.) 


Naliun, or Sixmdr, the c.apital of the native state of the 
same name in N.W. India, at the f'd of the Himalayas, 128 
miles N.E. of Delhi. It is a part .ularly well-built and clean 
town ; the houses aic of stone, and the streets paved. The 
palace is handsomely carved.—The sUxtc of N. ranks fust 
among the hill slates of the Punjaub; it is crossed by the Giri 
River, and lies between the British districts of Dchra Dftn and 
Umbulla. Area, 1096 sq. miles ; pop. 90,000; revenue, 28,500. 
The Rajput dynasty dates from the nth c. 'I’hey were restored 
by the British after the Goorkha War of 1803, and were loyal 
during the Mutiny. 

Naiada'ces), or Juncagina'cesB, a naiui<il ordei of mono- 
cotylcdonous submerged Iresh, or salt-water plants, found in all 
climates of th^lolie, and numbering about twenty geneia and 
100 species. UPe flowers, with few exceptions, are inconspi¬ 
cuous, and the properties of the order may be classed as unim¬ 
portant. In Britain there are nnroeious repiescntatives, but they 
only have an interest to the botanist. The riband-hke leaves of 
the grass wrack {Zostera ma-tno) are sometimes used for pack¬ 
ing purposes, and by Ujlliolstcrcrs for stuffing mattresses and 
cushions ; a patent has also been taken out for their manufacture 
into paper. The Lattice-leaf (q. v.) of Madagascar is an attrac¬ 
tive curiosity. The Cape pondweed {Aponogtton distachyen) is 
grown as a fragrant ornamental aquatic, and at the CajM the 
starchy tubercukr rhizome is roasted for food, and the flower¬ 
ing tops ore used as a pickle, and as asparagus. 
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ITai'ada, the general designation of the nymphs of the fresh 
water, whether of lake, river, or fountain. Certain waters or 
spring presided over by (he N. were supposed to inspire those 
who drank therefrom, hence tliese nymphs were thought to be 
possessed with oracular power, and to impart to mortals the gifts 
of prophecy and poetry. From this circumstance seers were 
sometimes termed nympholeptoi (nymph-struck). 'I’he N. were 
an inferior order of female divinities, designated, nevertheless, 
Olympian, and described as the daughters of Zeus. As confer¬ 
ring life and blessings they were worshipped with Dionysus ami 
Demeter ; in their propiictic character with Apollo; while as 
tenants of lake and stream, they mingled on giecn bank and vale 
with Pan, the Sileni, and the Satyrs, in the gamesome revel and 
the dance. Tlicy are usually represented in works of art as 
lovely maidens, nude or nearly so. Goats, lambs, milk, and oil 
were offered to them, but never wine. See NymI’Hs. 

Nail (Old Eng. naegtl, comp. Gcr. nagel ; allied to Lat. 
unguis, Gr. onyx, .Saiisk. natha), the name given to the horny 
plate forming a skin appendage in valcbrate animals. It is a 
typical example of the homy tissues of the body, in the chemical 
composition of which an albuminous substance in combination 
with sulphur is found. 'Jliere is a larger proportion of the 
latter element in horny tissues than in albumen or fibrinc. A 
N. consists cssciuially of an arrangement of the cells of the E]ii- 
dermis (q. v.) or outer layer of the skin. In vertical section it 
is composed below of rounded or elongated cells ; those of the 
upper pait of the N. being flattened and more markedly horny 
tlian the under. The N. is finiiicd, like the epidermis itself, as 
a .secretion of the dermis or trim skin, the N.-piodtiring surface 
being termed its matrix. 'I'he root of tlic N. is tile p.irt lying 
next tlie matrix, and i.s cmlicdded in a .^ernieirenlar gioove in llie 
latter. Tlie bed of the N. i.s the somewiiat flatlencd |'art of the 
skin on which it rests, ami is composed of a nmnlicr of parallel 
ridges, forming the cells of the N. The N. Urns grows in length 
from liehiiul—new matter being formed by the matrix —and m 
thickness from below tliroiigli the new material contributed by 
its bed. Hoofs, claws, and like organs arc merely modifications 
or excessive developments of nails. Jngi-mvingnsAa arc a trouble¬ 
some affection requiring skilful surgical treatment. 

Nail, an implement of almost universal u.se, but varying so 
much in size, mateiial, and application, as almost to defy general 
definition. A common N. is, however, a tapering spike of iron, 
headed at tlie thick end, employed in joining and fastening to¬ 
gether all kinds of joinery and woodwork. The N. has lieeii 
known and used from the most remote aiilnjuity, and indeed, 
considering its simplicity of form and indispensable utility, it 
may almost certainly be said to be coeval with the use of metal 
in any form. Kails arc of three leading kinds—^handmade or 
forged nails, cast nails, and maciiinc-roade or cut nails. In the 
hand-made N.-trade, again, three subdivisions are recognised, 
these being ‘ thousand ’ work, ‘ hundred ’ work, and farriery, or 
horse-slioe nails. * Tliousand ’ work consists of nails of a small 
size, while ‘hundred ’ work includes heavy nails, spikes, &c. The 
work is conducted at the homes of the operative.s, attached to which 
are small smilliy hearths termed ‘ N.-shops,’ and the material 
—‘N.-rods’—is su])plicd by the N.-masters, or middlemen,called 
factors or ‘ foggers.’ Women and small ciiildren perform much 
work of a character unsnited for them, and the social condition 
of the nailers or N. villages is of the most wretched description. 
The great centre of the N. trade of Great Britain is in the Mid¬ 
land hardware district, and in Dudley, Walsall, Bromsgrove, 
and Halesowen it forms with chainmaking the leading industry, 
while it is also prosecuted extensively in Birmingham, Wolver¬ 
hampton, and other towns. Hand-made and farriers’ nails are 
also extensively made in the village of St. Ninians, near Stirling, 
but there the men are industrious, sober, and prosperous. Cast 
nails are of limited application, and are principally used for 
studding tlie soles of boots and shoes. For the manufacture of 
‘ cut ’ or machine-made nails a great variety of ingenious end 
complex machinery has been adopted, and by far the mater 
proportion of the nails now in common use is made by machinery. 
For some machines the iron is heated to a forging heat, while in 
others the operations of catting and heading ate performed on 
metal rods or plates in a cold condition. The machinery invented 
in 1873 by 'fax. Whittle of Harbome, near Birmingham, it the 
b»t yet devised for the manufacture of hot wrought naila. The 
quantity of nails turned out in a given time is double that at« 


Nagy (pron. PPadji), a Magyar word signifying ‘ great,’ pre¬ 
fixed to the names of several ITaiigari.-in towns. Of tlicse Banya, 
Karoly, and Kikinda are given under those headings, and N. 
Varad and N. Szombat under tlieir German names Grosswardein 
and Tyrnau. 

NAOy-ENYEn, a town of Transylvania, on tlie Maros, 18 
miles N.N.E. of Karlslnirg liy rail, has a celebrated Calvinist 
academy. I’op. (1S69) 5779- 

Nagy-KoRos, a market-town in the comitat of Pesth, 55 
miles S.E. of that city liy rail, with a large gymnasium, and a 
trade in sheep, cattle, and wine. Pop. (1869) 20,09r. 

Nagy-.Saros-Patak, a niaikct-town in the comitat of Zem- 
plin, on tile right bank of the Uodrog, contains a Calvinist 
tollegc, witli a tine collection of minerals, .and a library of 
25,000 volumes. Pop. (1869) 5366, who make wine and manu¬ 
facture cloth. 

Naoy-Szent-Miki.os, a market-town in the comitat of 
Torontal, on the Araiika, 37 miles E.S.E. of Szegedin by rail, 
has an Agricultural Imstitute, and a tnade in wine and grain. 
Pop. (1869) 9205. 

Nalium (lleb. ‘consolation’), the Hebrew prophet, is styled 
in the superscription of his iiook the Islkoshite, i.e., n native of 
Eikosb, understood to be Elke.s.-ei in (kalilce, or according to 
some, EIko.sh on the E. of the Tigris. Tlie Book of N., which 
is the seventh of the ‘minor’ piophcts,is all directed against 
Nineveh and its king, botli being threatened with destiuclion 
for their hostility to Jeliovah and liis people. As to the time of 
the prophet, there is liardly a leign from that of Jehu to Zede- 
kiah under which he has not been placed by some critics. The 
majority make him a contemiiorary of Ilezekiah, and his prophecy 
to have been delivered .soon after the siege of Jerusalem by Sen¬ 
nacherib, about B.C. 711 tisa. xxxvii. 36). 
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tained any previous machinery, while the tear and wear of 
the cutting instruments have been greatly reduced. Nails and 
brads are also punched out of plate iron, the punches being so 
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arranged that headed nails are cut out without any loss of metal, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram, in which A shows brads 
with heads on one side, and B represents nails with a head pro¬ 
jecting over both sides. 

Nain de Tillemont. See Tillemont. 

Nain Singh Pundit, a native of India, on whom the Royal 
Geographical Society conferred its gold medal in 1877, on the 
round that he had ‘added a greater amount to our poMtive 
nowledge of the map of Asia than any individual of our time.’ 
He is a native of Kumaon, and commenced his career as an 
explorer in 1856 with the brothers Sclilagentweit, the Himalayan 
travellers. Subsequently, as a subordinate in the Trigonomet¬ 
rical Survey, he tiaveiNed the whole plateau of Thibet, and fixed 
by observations the upper course of the llrahmaputra and the 
site of Illassa. lie has now retiicd on a pension ol/'5o a-year. 

Nairn, a royal burgh, and chief town of its county, is situ¬ 
ated on the W. bank of the river N., where it enters the Moray 
Filth. 15 miles N.E. of Inverness by rail. It commands splen¬ 
did views of the ojiposite coast of Ross-.shire, distant 8 miles, 
and attracts a great number of visitors in summer by its excel¬ 
lent sea-bathing and artificial baths. The town, which has a 
good harbour, a museum, newspaper, &c., unites with Invemcss, 
I’orics, anil Fortrosc in sending a member to I’arli.ament. Pop. 
(1871) 37 St- In the vicinity is Cawdor Castle, where, according 
to traililiun. King Dunean was murdered by Macbeth. 

Naime, Caroline Oliphant, Baronees, a .Scottish poet¬ 
ess of raie genius, was tlic third daiigliter of Laurence Oli|)liatil 
of G.ask, and was born at the mansion-house of Cask, in Perth¬ 
shire, l6lh July 1766. Her beauty was such Uiat she w.as called 
the ‘ Flower of Stratliearn.’ In June 1806 she married William 
Murray Nairne, then an officer in the llritish army, wlioin 1S24 
succeeded to the title of Baron Nairne, which had been attainted 
since the Rebellion of the Forty-five. The Baroness .survived 
her husband fifteen years, d>’ing at Gask, 27th October 1845. 
During the last years of her life she evinced a decji iiiteicst in 
religion, and was particularly attached to the Free Church 
movement, though her charities, which were numerous and 
varied, took no sectarian shape. Except to a very few friends, 
she never divulged the secret of her aullioisiiip ; and while all 
Scotland waspringing with the iMird o' Cockpni, The Land o' the 
I.eal, Bonnie Charlie's now awa'. The Auld House, There grows a 
Bonnie Brier Bush, The Hundred 1 ‘ipers, &c., she remained al iso- 
liitcly unknown to her countrymen. There is an exquisite woman¬ 
liness in her lyrics. Everything, whether humoroms or serious, 
is tenderly, delicately, graciously tonclied ; and everywhere theie 
is stainless purity in word and sentiment. In 1850 Paterson & 
Sons, Edinburgh, published the first edition of the Baroness N.'s 
J-aysfrom Stratkearn, with pianoforte accompaniments by Finlay 
Dun, The seventh edition of this most lieautifui collection 
appeared in 1876. See Charles Rogers’ Memoirs and Complete 
L^cal ComposUioHs of the Baroness N, (l.ond. 1869). 

Nairxullire, a county in the N. of Scotland, bounded N. 
by the Moray Firth, S. and E. by Elgin, and W. by Inverness. 
Area, 137,500 statute .acres; pop, (1871) 10,225. It “ rugged 
and mountainous in the S. and E., and is drained by the rivers 
Naim and Findhom. The formation in the N. is mainly old 
red sandstone, in the S. gneiss, and in the W. granite. Agri¬ 
culture is in an advanced state, and part of the soil is light and 
sandy. In 1870 there were 9614 acres under com crops, 4856 
under green crops, 9973 in clover, sanfoin, and grasses, and 1586 
in permanent pasture, exclusive of mountain and heath, N, had 


in the same year 1220 horses, 6443 cattle, 15,089 sheep, and 820 
pigs. The chief crops are barley, oats, wheat, turnips, and 
potatoes. The climate is singularly mild and steady; the rain¬ 
fall ooes not exceed 26 indies. Besides the chief town of Nairn, 
the county includes the villages of Cawdor and Auldearn, the 
former celebrated for its great monthly caltle ‘tryst.’ N., to¬ 
gether with Elginshire, sends one memlier to Parliament. , 

Nairs, the dominant Hindu tribe on the Malabar or W, 
coast of S. India, to whom the Z.amorin of Calicut belonged. 
Tliey are a tvarrior caste, claiming to be second only to the 
Brahmins. In old times they never went abroad without a 
knife or crooked sword, wliich they were ready to draw on all 
inferiors. They do not recognise the marriage tie; and conse¬ 
quently all descent and inheritance to property is traced through 
the female line—a custom which still governs the succes-sion to 
the throne in the native stales of Travancore and Cochin on the 
Malaliar coast. 

Nals and Na'ididee, a genus and family of Annelida (q. v.), 
or womis related to the Eaithworm (q. v,). They are found 
ill freshwater streams. A familiar example is the Tubifex livu- 
lorum, a worir tliat occurs in the mud of ponds, and is about 
lialf an inch in length. It lias a brigiit pink body. Tlie N. 
have the power of increasing by gemmation or budding. A 
bud thrown out near the middle of llie body Iiccomes a new 
individual, and tlie parent body may also separate into two or 
more dislinel creatures. 

Naiss'ant, in Ileialdry, an c])itlict applied loan animal rising 
from the middle of an oidin.ary, thus contrasted with Jssuant, 
which is applied to whatever comes from the bottom of a chief. 

Naja, a genus of Colubrine snakes, belonging to the Venom- 
OHS section of the latter group, and represented by the Cobra da 
CapcIIo (A^. tnpudians) of India, and by the Egyptian Cobra 
(jV. haje). They aie among the mo.st deadly of tlieir kind, and 
have poison-fangs in tlie upper jaw, with small solid 

teeth behind. See Coiika. 

Naked-E3’ed Medusea. See MEDUSiDiC. 

Nakhichevdn', a town m Russia, government of Ekateiin- 
oslav, cm the river Don, 28 miles from its mouth, and 45 miles 
li. of Taganrog by rail. N. was founded in 17S0, l.s the seat of 
an Armenian aiclibisliop, and maniifactnies silks, cottons, 
Morocco leather, and brandy. Po]). (1870) 16,258. 

Nakoo, a name applied to the Gavial (cp v.). 

Nhlhgarh (‘ brook'orl’), the capital of a native state of the 
same name in N.W. India, among the lower .slopes of the 
Himalayas, 1094 miles N.W. of Calcutta. It la a place of 
considerable strength, and was bombaided and taken by Gcin - 
ral Ocliterlony duiiiig the Gurklia w.ar of 1803.—The state of 
N., winch is also known as Hindiir, forms one of the hill 
states ol the Punjaub; it lies N. of the British district* of Uni- 
ballah. Area, 400 scj. miles; pop. 70,000 ; revenue, ;^^9ooo; 
tribute, LyXi. 

Nama'qiialand, the name of an extensive r^on in S.W. 
Africa, divided into Great and Little N.—(i.) Great N. extends 
from Walviscli Bay in 23“ S. lat. to the Orange River in 28“3o' 

S. lat., and from llic Atlantic eastwards to the Kalahari Desert 
(q. V.), an area computed at loo,ocxi sq. miles. The noithcin 
portion of this region consists of a plateau vaiying in height 
from 3000 to 5000 feet above tlie sea-lcvel, and tolerably ferule. 

By far the most of the roiiiitiy, however, i-> a sterile, rainless 
tract, nearly devoid of vegetation. The geological formation is 
cliielly gneiss and granite, the latter when it rises into lulls being 
rounded or flattened, and not in sharp peaks. Streams are few 
and insignificant, what drain.igc there is being carried off by 
watercourses whose beds arc ollcn dry. Of these the chief is the 
Great Fish River, wliicli after a course from N. to S. of 450 
miles unites with the Orange River, about 90 miles from tlie 
mouih of the latter. Tlic co.ast is a dreary waste of sandy 
plains, but vessels may anchor in safety in Walvisch Bay, Sand¬ 
wich Bay, and Angra Peqiiena. Ichaboe Island, and others on 
the coast contain guano, and a whale-fishery is also carried on. 

I'iie country is rich in copper ore, and deposits of argentiferous 
lead are also known to exist, but neither'are yet worked, on 
account of the cost of traiisporb Lions, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
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and the larger antelopes are still numerous, though decreasing 
in numbers since the natives obtained firearms, and the hippo¬ 
potamus is found in the N. Ilie pop. of Great N. probably 
does not exceed 50,000.—(2.) Little N. is an electoral division 
of Cape Colony, of which it forms the N.W. portion, and is 
divided from Great N. by the Orange River. Up to 1865 it 
formed part of the division of Clanwilliam. Little N. has an 
.area of 21,000 sq. miles, with a pop. estimated in 1876 at only 
10,000. The seal of government is at Springbok Fontein. The 
coast region is buried in sand, and is succeeded by nigged 
mountains which attain a height of 5300 feet, and expand to the 
eastward into grassy plateaux. Scarcely any rain falls, and settle¬ 
ment is consequently confined to the neiglibonrhood of the 
Orange River, and one or two other streams. The climate is 
liable to great extremes, the range of the thermometer frequently 
being as much as 60° in twenty-four hours. The country is 
chiefly of value for its deposits of copper, which, although they 
were worked for a time by the Dutch 200 years ago, have 
only been remuneratively worked since 1853. The principal 
mine is at Ookiep, 60 miles from Fort Nolloth in Robbe Bay, 
the place of shipment, with which it is connected by rail. The 
Ookiep ore is of the first quality, and the quantity seems to be 
unlimited. The larger kinds of game have been exterminated 
in Little N., with the exception of ostriches. 

Nama'quas, the name given by Europeans to the Hotten¬ 
tot tribes inhabiting Great Namaqiialand, though they call 
themselves Topnaars and Oerlams. They possess the physical 
peculiarities of the Hottentots (q. v.), but are a much finer race 
than the Bosjesmans (q. v.). They own cattle, goats, and 
sheep, and lead a half pastoral, half predatory life, yielding 
allegiance of a modified kind to a number of petty chiefs. The 
northern tribes, under their chief, Afrikaner, long carried on a 
war of extermination against their neighbours the Damaras. 
Morally, the N. are a low race, Andersson declaring that ‘ they 

? ossess every vice of savages and none of their noble qualities.’ 

dleness and ingratitude seem to be their principal characteris¬ 
tics } while, until the missionaries came among them, they had 
scarcely any idea of the existence of a Divine Being, and they 
are still largely under the sway of sorcerers. Polygamy is uni¬ 
versal among them, and tattooing is also common. The N. 
probably do not number more than 50,000, and they are gradu¬ 
ally disappearing before the advance of the Griquas. 

Name (Old Eng. namd; comp. Ger. name, Lat. nomen, Gr. 
onoma, Sansk. ndman, from a root meaning ‘to know;’hence 
‘ that by which you are known’). The primitive rule in naming 
seems to have beCn* one name one person.’ Surnames and the mul¬ 
tiplication of names came later. The baptismal was given at birth, 
orat a certain period after, at puberty; the power of selecting being 
in the father, subject to customs, such as that in Greece which 
pointed to theN. of the paternal giandfather. In some savage 
nations, e.g., the Samoans, the N. is given long before birth, no 
difference being observed in nam, ig the sexes. Marriage pro¬ 
duced important effects : at Rome, the woman taking the femin¬ 
ine of her husband's prmnomen; in Spain both surnames are 
retained, so that children have a choice: elsewhere the maiden 
surname is dropped from colloquial use, though hot from legal 
designation, but the maiden Christian name remains unaltered. 
The Jews were the fruitful creators of single proper names, nearly 
all of them expressing the strong domestic or religious affections 
of the ceople. Greek names bear more frequent reference to 
personal appearance or the featuies of the human character, and 
were often supplemented by the occupation, place of birth, or a 
nickname. In the_ Roman pnenomen, gentilicium, cognomen, 
and agnomen (Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus) we nave the 
individual (there was a very slender stock of pranomina\ the 
gens, the familia, and the public distinction; but colloquially, 
only the first and third were used. With regaid to the names 
of modem Europe, it may be observed that tradition gives us 
vciy little aid in tracing their origin. The stories about 
Turnbull and Lockhart are unfounded. The Latiiiisation of 
names, too, is very misleading; as when Armine is attempted to 
be made into Sancta Ermina, or Dimoak into De umbra qucrcu. 
In fact, the study of English names embraces a wider field than 
that of the English language, because while the spoken dialects 
of Old English were fused into one, the names were not Some 
of the shorter names are of extraordinary antiquity; t,g. Sey¬ 
mour (Sigimer,father of Arminius, a name sIvQ surviving in Siggs); 
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Nibbs, probably connected with Neibelung and Neville. These 
names are partly derived from original surnames (which did not 
come into settlM hereditary use much, if at all, before the Con¬ 
quest).* All of them, though not changpiig with the general 
body of the language, have been subject to phonetic mutations, 
but so partially that we find existing together the different stages 
of their development; as Hagle and HoiliOld Eng. heegl or haget), 
Wegg and Way (Old Eng. v>eg). Gum and Groom (Old Eiig. 
guma). Names which approximate to an apparent meaning 
are readily corrupted into a familiar sound ; as Ashketele, 
Goodluck, Thoroughgood, for Asketil, Guthlac, and Thur- 
good. This is sometimes done consciously from superstitious 
motives; as when Maria Tlieresa, whose minister Tunicotlo’s 
name had been corrupted into Tliunichtgut, altered it to Thugiii. 
Even in such cases as Bastard, Harlott, Wanton, Outlaw, 
Scullion, Coward, Vassal (all names in actual use), it is al¬ 
most certain that the apparent meaning is only a coincidence. 
Again such names as Purchase, Pardon,_ Vineg.nr, Power, 
Pilgrim, Marigold, Dandclyon, are distinctly compounds. 
The simplest and most ancient forms consist of one syllable 
with a terminal vowel, <1, », or 0: Ella, Coll, Hanna, Bynni, 
Betti, Cuildi, Dodo, Odo, most of which may be seen in the 
Domesday Book or Liber Vit* of Durham. These root names 
are variously modified by the seven diminutives (^, /, iin, jin, t, 
us, and m), as in Garrick, Wilkin, &c., by phonetic additions, 
such as « or r at the end of a simple N. or some liquid in 
ihe middle of a compound N. Jng and son are the great 
German and Scandinavian patronymics; the fin.al s being more 
frequently a phonetic. Most compound names have no mean¬ 
ing at all— e.g., Arnulf (eagle wolf), Zeizolf (darling wolf)—they 
are merely two proper names put together. Of course, many of 
the terminations of compound names have been common sub¬ 
stantives, as am or iam from Mm, helmet; bert from beorht, bright; 
red, rat, or ret from red, counsel, &c. The usual changes be¬ 
tween High and Low German take place, as t lor if, r or s for t, 
seh for s, b for v, p for b, and k for g. The Frankish dialect often 
turns the aspirated I otr into a distinct e, while the German often 
prefixes or affixes a g. But it is impossible to do more than suggest 
the causes which have brought names into their present condition. 
A very large number of P'rench names, both Christian and 
surnames, arc German. A large class of names, suggested by 
mann, earl, guiii, aba, &c., simply refer to man as the type of 
power. The family names, apparently foimed from women’s 
names, are often just ancient men’s names, and do not indi¬ 
cate illegitimacy. The sacred animals, wolf, bear, boar, and 
horse, contribute a good many names; but, as in the case o» 
trades, so in many cases of apparent derivation from animals 
the names come from a totally different source. Among birds, 
the eagle, the raven, and the crow give most names. The 
word god, with its Scandinavian relatives us or os and ans, and 
the forty-nine titles of Odin are responsible for a large number. 
So with the other gods and heroes; the names which, like Hild, 
Gund, Hub, Coll, Bald, &c., suggest the warrior and his 
I arms. Another series, of which Frid, Wine, liub, Bil, Dod or 
tot, Bui, Geben, are examples, expressed originally ideas of pro- 
^ tection and friendship. Others again clearly refer to all the 
relations of kinship. Many names represent nationalities, or 
the more general idea of ‘guest ’ or ‘ sojourner,’ and have there¬ 
fore been given to strangers by those among whom they lived. 
The associations of sea and sea-life; the relations of niler and 
prince; the ideas of wisdom, knowledge, fame, wealth ; all the 
personal features of a man, both bodily and mentally; his station 
in life and trade; herbs, metals, &c., always with some 
figurative reference, also furnish names. Of course the Christian 
Church introduced a great many Scripture names; but many 
apparently scriptural names (the familiar diminutives of some 
which are really so) have a different origin. Names of places 
are often taken from persons and then given back to persons : as 
Dodd’s worth. Grim’s By; and this process may be repeated 
twice over, as in Montgomery. The principal local surnames are 
Bank, Bech, Bower, Cross, Dale, Fnth, Gill, Hedge, Hill, Ing^ 
Moss, Orchard, Pitt, Pool, Ridge, Slade, Street, Wall. On the 
other hand. House, Inn, Home, Wood, &c., w probably from 
ancient baptismal names. Some names of parishes at Bumard, 


* The earliest known Enxlhh surname it Hatie, though prefixet like os 
and hilde may havo been used by noble familiet before, and partly from 
ancient single or baptiimal luune*. 
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Gnthrie, Jellybiandi, Lockhart, Osborn, Sibbald,and Thorbrand, 
all in Scotland, seem to be the names of men. The local ter> 
minations, ton, ham, burg, by, den, force, garth, gate, gill, holt, 
hope, howe, hurst, over, shaw, sted, stow, ster, thorp, thwaite, 
toll, wick, vidr, are all pretty well known. Finally, this sub¬ 
ject is not without its comicalities. In the London Directory 
there arc five dealers in potatoes named Mash ; in Paris there 
are wine merchants named Porte, Claret, and Champagne, a 
physician named Verjus, a hair-dresser named Saladin, a tailor 
named Clovis, and a grocer named Milord. Minci ve is a lemon¬ 
ade-seller, Thais the lady-superior of a religious order, and 
Madame Mkery keeps a hotel. See Forstmann’s Alt-deutschts 
Namenbuch (1856); Pott’s Du Persotunnamen {1853); Kemble's 
Names, <Sr*r., of the Anglo-Saxons ; Lower’s English Sur- 
nanus (1849), and Patronymica Britannka (i860) ; Yonge's 
History of Christian Names {1863); Taylor’s Names and Places 
(1864); Ferguson’s Teutonic Name-System (1864); limes' .leo/ch 
Surnames (i860); Joyce’s Irish Names of Places {2 vols. 1869- 
75); and Bardsley’s English Surnames (2d ed. Lond. 1875). 

Namur' (Flcm. Nasnen), a province of Belgium, bounded N. 
by Brabant, N. F. by Li^ge, E. and S. E. by Luxemburg, S. by 
France, and W. by Hainault. Area, 1417 sq. miles ; pop. (1874) 
316,3^1, chiefly Walloons, N. is watered by the Maas (q. v.) 
with Its affluents the Lesse and Sambre, and is finely diversified 
with well-wooded offsets of the Ardennes. In the S.W. part 
(‘LaFagne’) are wide moors; in the N. and E. (‘Conduu’) 
rich pastures and corulands. N. abounds in coal, iron, lend, 
zinc, manganese, sulphur, alum, lime, and marble. It is traversed 
by two main and several branch lines of railway. Already in 
the loth c. N. was an independent county, and was successively 
united to Hainault, Luxemburg, and Flanders (1261), In 1420 
it was sold by Johann III. ol N. to Philipp of Burgundy for 
132,000 gold Clowns. After this it was one of the seventeen 
Netheiland provinces. At the Peace of Luneville (q. v.) N. fell 
to France, but from 1814 it formed a province of the Nether¬ 
lands, and in 1831 was transferred to the new kingdom of 
Belgium.—N., a fortified town in Belgium, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of N., lying between two hills at the confluence of the 
Maas and Sambre, and at the junction of five lines of railway, 
36! miles W.S.W. of Liege by rail. It is a bishop’s see, and 
has seventeen churches, of which the finest arc the cathedral, or 
church of St. Aubin (1772), and the Jesuit chuich of St. Lupus, 
dating from the beginning of the 17lh c. The chief industries 
of N. are the manufacture of cutlery, hardware, leather, and che¬ 
micals, and the working of coal and marble. Po]i. (1873) 23,380. 

Nau'a Sall'ib {Nana — a maternal grandfather), the name 
by which the infamous instigator of the Massacre of Cawnpore 
is known in history. His real name was Dundhu Punt, and 
he was born about 1820, of Brahmin descent, and a near 
relation of the Peishwa (q. v.), the dispossessed hereditary 
prime minister of the great Mahratta confederacy, by whom he 
was adopted. On the death of bis adoptive father in 1853, the 
British (Government, in accordance with the strict letter of the 
original treaty, refused to continue in hi.s favour the jiension of 
fio,aoo per annum which the ex-Peishwa had received. N. S., 
despite many memorials and a mission to London, was only al¬ 
lowed to hold rent-free the site of the palace of Bithur, 10 miles 
W. of Cawnpore. There is no doubt that he forthwith commenced 
intrigues against the British power in Inilia ; but he was so little 
suspected, that on the out break of the Sepoy Mutiny at Cawnpore 
in May 1857, his treacherous offer of assistance was accejUed by 
the British general. He immediately placed himself at the head 
of the mutineers, and was proclaimed Peishwa with great mag¬ 
nificence. After a month’s siege, the Europeans at Cawnpore 
capitulated to N. S. on a promise that they .should be sent 
down the Ganges in safety; but before they had all got on 
board the boats, the premeditated massacre began. The men 
were shot down, and the womert and children taken back to 
Cawnpore, to be miserably cut to pieces in the following month, 
bjr the direct orders of the Nana, after his defeat by Havelock. 
Pour Englishmen alone fought their way to safety, of whom 
Colonel Mowbray Thomson is now the sole survivor. The Nana 
fled into Rohilcund ; and after a series of engagements he is 
known to have been driven across the frontier into Nepaul, 
but there alt direct knowledge of him ceases. Some say he 
perished of fever in the jungle ; but the general opinion is that 
he escaped into Central Asi^ More than once in recent years 


his capture has been announced. As late as 1875 Scindiah, 
Rajah of Gwalior, arrested with his own hand a person whom 
he asset ted to be N. S., but who turned out to be a mere fan¬ 
atic, though a strong suspicion exists that the real personage 
did then pay a visit to Gw.alior. See Sir J. Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy IVar, Col. M. Thomson’s Personal Reminiscences, 
and Cau/npo!ehy G. O. Trevelyan. 

Nancy (from the Celt. Nant, ' a brook,’ or ‘ valley through 
which flows a biook'), the chief town of the department of 
Meuithe-et-Moselle, France, on the left bank of the Meurthc, 
35 miles S. of Metz by rail. Surrounded by a rich wine¬ 
growing country, it is one of the finest cities in France, entered 
by several imposing gates, and having many spacious streets 
lined with magnificent houses, and various public squares 
adorned with gardens and fountains. It has celebrated schools 
of medicine, pharmacy, and forestry, besides a lyceum, a library 
of 26,000 vols., valuable art and scientific collections, and manu¬ 
factures of embroidery (400 factories), cottons, woollens, linens, 
candies, &c. Poji. (1872) 52,978. N. was the residence of the 
Due de Lorraine from the 13th c., and in the vicinity a battle 
was fought between Charles the Rash and Rene II., in svhich 
the former was defeated and slain, 5th January 1477. Stanislas 
laiszczynski, the ex-king of Poland, did much to beautify the 
town, and on his death in 1766 Lorraine fell to France. N. 
was captured by Blucher in 1814, and after the retreat of Mac- 
Mahon's army surrendered to the Germans, 12th August 1870, 
but was restored at the peace. 

Nandu' (Rhea Ameiicana), a species of Rhea or American 
ostrich, a Cursorial bird inhabiting S. America, especially La 
Plata. It attains a height of five feet, and is of a dark grey colour, 
the iipiier parts being blackish. The wing-quills are white, and 
the neck is encircled by a black band, and feathered. As in 
other Cursorial birds, the feathers aie destitute of webs. Their 
baibs are loose and disconnected. The N. is gregarious, the 
flocks numbering from fifteen to thirty. The food consists of 
grasses and roots. The eggs may number twenty-two. The 
N. is readily tamed. This name is also given to other species 
of Rhea, as the R. Darwinii and the R. macrorhynchus. 

Nankeen', a bufff coloured or brownish yellow calico manu¬ 
factured in China from a variety of cotton naturally possessed of 
that paiticular colour. In European countries the colour is 
artificially produced by dyeing white caheu with a tannin solu¬ 
tion after mordanting with alum and clearing with nitro-muriate 
of tin. 

Nanking'’ (ix., ‘Southern Court’), the former capital of 
China, and the chief town of Kiang-Su, is situated in a marshy, 
unhealthy plain, on a branch of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 3 miles above 
the point of confluence, and 200 miles from the mouth of the 
greater stream. The remains of its ancient wall have a cir¬ 
cumference of 35 miles, and according to Chinese accounts the 
population at one time amounted to 4 millions; the modern wall 
IS 40 feet high, and 18 miles in circuit, but great part of the area 
is now a dreary ruiii-encunibcred waste. N. was the court of, 
the Ming dynasty fiom 1369, till Yung-lo removed it to Peking 
in 1410, after which the city began to decline. Still it not only 
retaineil the outward show of grandeur in its .splendid architec¬ 
ture, but continued to be a famous seat of learning, with great 
libraries and other institutions, as well as 'he centre of a wealthy 
commerce. It was taken (19th March 1853) by the Tai-pings, 
who held it as a stronghold of rebellion for eleven years, when 
recovered by the Imperialists (iplh July 1864) its glorious monu¬ 
ments had been wrecked, and its sources of wealth scattered to 
the winds. The rebels had totally destroyed the world-famed 
Porcelain Tower, an octagonal structure 322 fe#t high, built of 
coloured bricks, lighted by 140 lantcrn.s, and supgiorting 144 
bells, erected by the emperor Yung-lo, 1413-32. Most of the 
ancient palaces have wholly disappeared, but outside the city 
are the splendid remains of the imperial Summer Palace. An¬ 
other object of interest is a singular avenue of colossal statues 
of camels, elephants, &c., leading lodhc imperial tombs. The 
government has made several at.empts to revive the prosperity 
of N., but with little success. It is, however, the residence of 
the viceroy, the chief seat of literature in the empire, and the 
headquarters of a large military force; and although its com¬ 
merce is comparatively slight, it has an Arsenal on a European 
model, and some manufactures of the once famous nankeen 
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cloths, satins, silks, crape, and paper. Pop. 300,000. The 
treaty between England and China, by which &ropean mer¬ 
chants and a llritisli consul were allowed to reside at the five 
‘treaty jjorls’ was signed here, 29111 August 1842. The British, 
under Major Gordon, helped to crush theTai-pings in 1864. 

Nantes (named from the Namnetes, Celt, ‘the dwellers 
in the rivcr-v.all( y ’), a city of N.W. France, capital of the 
depailmpiit of laiirc-Tiifeiieuif', lies on the right bank of the 
l,riiie, at the confluence of the Erdreand Sivre with that river, 
33 miles from the sea, and 58 miles S.S.K. of Rennes by rail. 
It is note'l for the beauty of its streets and public buildings. 
Of the five subtilbs of N., three will bear comiiari.son with tlie 
finest parts of Paris. Numerous bridges connect the banks of 
the river with the islands in its channel. The most note¬ 
worthy buildings arc the cathedral of St. Pierre, dating from 
the 14th c.; the castle of the Dukes of Bretagne, built in 
930, whence Henri IV. issued the Edict of N.; and the 
churches of St. Nichol.as, Stc. Cioix, St. Louis, St. Clement, St. 
Donatien, and Ste. Anne; the Bourse (i8og) ; the theatre 
(1787); the hospiml of St. Jacques; the Ildlel-Diru; and the 
Salorges or great warehouses for colonial goods. N. has numer¬ 
ous schools and museums of art and science, a liluary of go,cx>o 
vols., and the best jirovincial picture gallery in France. At N. 
the tide rises only five feel, hence the largest vessels unload at 
St. Nasairc (33 miles off), and their cargoes are conveyed to N. 
by rail or in barges. Through recent imjirovements of the river¬ 
bed, ships that could foiineily only reach Paimbeeuf can now 
enter the hat hour of N., which has room for 200 vc.ssels. In 
tSyfi, there entered and cleared 66 British ships of 9747 tons. 
The chief industries are .sugar-refining, shipbuilding, and the 
manufacture of cannon, ship’s boilers, linens, cottons, sailcloth, 
fl.mnel, chemicals, leather, and brandy. The yearly exports of 
N. are worth aj million (com above one million), and exports 
2j millions sterling. In 1876 there were imported 54,476 tons 
of raw sugar, and exported 8106 tons of refined sugar. On an 
island 6 miles W. is the large government steam-engine factory 
of hidret, and in the S.E., near the Sivre, is Paid, the home of 
Abelard. Pop. ol N. (1872), 118,517. 

Nantes, The Ndict of, svas signed by Henri TV. at that 
city, Apiil 13, 1598, and received the assent of the French I’ar- 
liament, Februaiy 25, 1599. In nincly-oiie public, and fifty-one 
secret articles, it allowed to the French Protestant Church (q. v.) 
the free exercise of its religion, except in certain town.<C as 
Rheims and Soissons ; it threw open to Protestants all oflices of 
State; and it assigned a yearly .sum of upwards of £6000 to the 
sup))ort of their pastors. The Edict was confirmed by Louis 

XIII. in 1614, and again in 1622, and though often infringed 
by Riclielieu and Mazarin, remained in force until, in 1684, Ixiuis 

XIV. , at the insti,gation of Madame de Maintenon anti Pire I.a 
('haise, commenced that system of persecution known as the 
Dragonnades (q. v.), which finally resulted in the formal revo¬ 
cation of .the Edict, October 23, if/'t. See Ruthiere, Lclair- 
(issftHtnfs Ilistoriquts sur les Cause.- o't la Pdiocation de VLdit 
de Nantes (2 vols. Par. 17S8), and Smiles, The Huguenots (Lond. 
1874). 

Nantuck'et, an island off the const of Massachusetts, 28 
miles S. of Cape Cod iieninsula, is 15 miles long by 4 wide, and 
with four smaller islands has an aiea of 60 sq. miles. Its soil 
is light, and almost treeless. The town of N., in the S. of the 
island, has nine churches, two bank.s, and one weekly newspaper. 
Pop. (1870) 4123. 

Nant'wich (Cym. nant, ‘valley,’ and Scand. wic, ‘salt¬ 
works ’), a market-town of England, in Cheshire, on the Weaver, 
2oi miles S.E. of Chester by rail. The chief buildings are the 
cruciform church of Sts. Mary and Nicholas (restored 1866), 
the town-hall (1858), mechanics' institute, grammar-school, &c. 
'I'he once famous saltworks of N. have been totally abandoned, 
and shoemaking and the manufacture of gloves, leather, and 
cotton are now its leading industries. Pop. (1871) 7234. 

Nanuk', the founder of the Sikh religion, was born near 
I..ahore in 1469, of the Rotri or trading caste. He travelled 
widely as a religious devotee, and studied the religious books 
both of Hindus and Mohammedans. ‘Several Korans and 
Piiranas had he read, but one God liad he not found.’ -Finally 
he abandoned the garb of an ascetic, returned to his fiimily, and 



passed the remainder of a long life in teaching men to worship 
the One Almighty Invisible G^, to live virtuously, and to be 
tolerant of the failings of others. He admitted the authority of 
Mohammed and also of the Hindu incarnations, and inculcated 
alike veneration for the cow and abhorrence of the hog. He 
died in 1539, but his spirit is believed by the Sikhs to have been 
transmitted to each successive gooroo (q. v.). Many of his say¬ 
ings are embodied in the Grunth (q. v.) or Ploly Book of the 
Sikhs. Outside the Punj.aub his followers are often called Nanuk- 
shahis. Sec Cunningham’s History of the Stkhs (Lond. 1853). 

Naph'tali was one of the twelve tribes of Israel, numbering 
.at the first census 53,400 fighting men, and at the second 45,400 
(Num. i. and xxvi.), which had its territory in the extreme north 
of Canaan. It is held by some Biblical scholars tliat the writer 
of Genesis xxix. and xxx., who gives a detailed account of the 
hiith of Jacob’s sons, with an explanation of all their names 
(N., ‘my conflict,’ that is, in piayer with God for his mercy, 
which had seemed to be restricted to Leah), had the definite 
purpose before him of assigning to each of the fr/irr its proper 
rank and importance. According to this theory N., the son of 
Rachel’s slave Bilhah, was inferior to the sons of Rachel and 
Ixiah, although siqierior to the two sons of l.eah’s slave, as 
Rachel was nearer Jacob’s heart than Leah. 

Napbi'tha (Arab, naflh, from nnfalha, ‘to boil) was origi¬ 
nally a term applied only to the liquid inflammable hydrocarbons 
which are obtained from the eaith in many parts of the world, 
and which now are more geneially recognised under the name 
petroleum. At a laler period the term covered also the light 
and volatile oils obtained by the destructive distillation of or- 
g.inic substances, such as wood, bones, caoutchouc, coal, peat, 
&c. At the present day, although the term N. is frequently 
n])]>lied to all the.se diffeient products, both technologically and 
in commerce, the native products arc generally termed petro¬ 
leum, the light oil obtained in the distillation of coal and shale 
for jiaraffin manufacture is known as ‘spirit’ or illuminating 
paraffin oil. Wood N. is ])rnpcrly known as pyroxylic spiiit 
or mcthylic alcohol, and it is only to the most volatile product 
of the distillation of coal tar that the nameN. is strictly applied. 
These various forms of N. all differ in their chemical construe- 
tion, and agree only in being highly inflammable and very volatile 
hydrocarbons, and in possessing other physical properties in com¬ 
mon. Rock nil or mineral N. will be described under rKTKO- 
i.KiiM, and for wood N. see Pvroxylic Spirit, and Wood, 
DtSTiLLATlON OF. Coal Tar N., which is here dealt with, is a 
mixture of light oil or ethereal hydrocarbon obtained as the first 
pioduct in the distillation of ga.*-. tar. The tar yields from 5 to 
10 ]ier cent, of this liglit oil, its lichness in N. varying with the 
class of coal used in the previous gas making. Its constitution 
and properties depend upon the extent to which the heat is forced 
and the distillation continued, that which distils over first being 
richest in benzole, which is the most volatile constituent of N., 
its boiling point being 177* Fahr. Between the temperatures of 
190° and 350° the N, distilled over consists principally of a mix¬ 
ture of benzole and toluole, but contains also other hydrocarbons, 
constituting what is chemically known as the aromatic series, as 
enumerated in the following table :— 


Hasc. 

Formula. 

OoUing Point. 

Specific Gravity. 

Benzole . , 

C, II. 

177 * 

0-850 at 60* 

Toluole . . 

Cr 11, 

230” 

©•870 

Xylole . , 

Cs Hi# 

259* 


Cumole . . 

C# Hi. 

304 


Cyinole . . 

Ci„H,. 

347 ' 

o'86i at 57* 


At higher temperatures what are termed ‘middle’ or kreasote 
oils are obtained, and a third series of products obtained from 
the distillation of coal tar consist of the ' dead ’ or anthracene 
oils. From the light orN. oils are obtained the aniline colours 
of commerce, the middle oil series yields carbolic acid and the 
phenol colours ; and from the third or dead oil is obtained an¬ 
thracene, the commercial basis of artificial alizarine. For the 
manufacture of coal N., large iron stills capable of holding from 
800 to 1500 gallons of coal tar are employed; and the disfiuation 
is effected by the direct uplication of steam. The rough or 
crude N. obtained in this first distillation is a very impure sub¬ 
stance, containing a certain proportion of ‘middle oil,' and 
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posseued of » powerfi^y disagreeable smell, owing to the pre¬ 
sence of certain organic oases. From these organic contamina¬ 
tions it is freed by treatment with strong sulphuric acid in iron 
tanks, which, on intimate mixture with the crude N. attacks the 
impurities, and forms with them a tarry sludge, which, falling to 
the bottom, can be removed, 'fhe partially purified N. is again 
treated with sulphuric acid, and finally to remove all traces of the 
acid which may remain caustic soda is added to the N. After 
removal of the caustic lifjiior, the N. is rectified by redistillation, 
and it then forms the ordinary coal N. of commerce. The middle 
oil is separated from the light or N. oil by fractional distillation ; 
and by the same method the coinmcicl.-d N. can be made to 
yield up the benzole and other hydrocarbons higher in the seiies, 
as enumerated in the above table. It is thus by fractional dis¬ 
tillation that the commercial benzole, which forms the basis of 
the aniline manufacture, is obtained. N., and moic especially 
benzole and the other volatile constituents of the substance, arc 
powerful solvents, and as such aie used extensively under various 
fanciful names for removing grease, oil, and paint spots fioin all 
kinds of textile fabrics, and for other similar purpu.-.cs ; but its 
principal use, as indicated above, is found in the aniline manu¬ 
facture. 

Naph'thaliiie (Cio IIs), a hydrocarbon obtained in large 
quantities as a bye-jiioduct in the prepai.ition of coal gas. By 
boiling with alcohol the last portions of the heavy oil wliich pass 
over at the clo.se of the distillation of coal tar, and then allowing 
to cool, N. crystallises out in brilliant pearly flakes, which may 
be further purified by sublimation. It melts at 8o“ C., and boils 
at 212°. It is insoluble in cold water, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, and easily dissolved by alcohol and ether. In itself N. is 
not very iiilcrcsting; but its leactions with bromine and chlorine 
have till own much light upon theory, and indeed .suggested the 
now accepted doctrine of chemical substitutions, which is, tliat 
an element may be replaced in a given compound by an cqui- 
v.alcnl quantity of another element of a different chemical 
character. In the particular c.ase of N., each hydrodgen atom 
may be replaced successively by an atom of chlorine or bromine; 
and series of compounds may thus be obtained which show a 
progression in their properties as well as in their composition. 

Na'pier, a town in the N. Island of New Zealand, .situated in 
39° 22' S. lat., 177° E. long. It was the capital of the former 
jirovince of Hawke’s Bay, and is the outlet of a thriving district, 
wool being the staple export. It posse.sses a small haibour, 
known as the Iron Pot, svhich vessels of 200 tons c.an enter, 
larger vessels anchoring in the roadstead. Pop. (1877) 500a 

Napier, a distinguished Scotch family, which can be traced 
back to the I3lh c. The most notable members of it are (l) 
John N., or Naper of BCercbiston, who was bom at Mer- 
chiston Castle, near Edinburgh, in 1550. Except that he studied 
at St. Andrews University, aud travelled for several years upon 
the Continent, we know nothing of his doings till 1594. A 
letter of this date to Tycho Bralie from Dr. Craig, a Scotch¬ 
man, mentions that N. was constructing a table of Logarithms 
((j. V,). How long previous to 1594 his mind had been occu¬ 
pied with this discovery, upon which N.’s fame as a mathe¬ 
matician mainly rests, wc have no means of telling. The 
principle of logarithm.s was no novelty in the mathematical 
world at the time N. lived ; but the knowledge was jiracli- 
eally useless until methods were supplied for calculating 
logarithms of all numbers. This was the service which N. 
rendered. His tables were published under the title Mirifici 
Logarithmoram Canonis Descriptio (1614), and being intended 
to facilitate trigonometrical calculations contained only the 
logarithms of the natural sines to each minute of the quadrant, 
and to a radius = lo^ The piinciple of their construction 
was withheld, but was published in a posthumous work edited 
by his third son Robert, and entitled Mirifici Lagarithnwrum 
Canonis Conslructio (1619). In spherical trigonometry he 
facilitated calculation by his famous iiules or Analogies. His 
Jtabdologia seu Numtrationes per Virgttlas (1617), describing 
his Bones, was his last literary production. As a theological 
writer he distinguished himself by a curious fanciful work upon 
the Apocal}rpse, in which he denounced the Pope as Antichrist, 
and assignra the destruction of the world to the year 1786. He 
died at Merchiston, April 3, 1617, old style. See Mark N.’s 
J.^to/N. of Merchiston (1834).—(2} Sir Oharle* James N., 
the conqueror of Scinde, and the favourite of the 




British army, was a descendant of the fifth Lord N., and was 
born in London, loth August 1782. He entered the army in 
1794, and was pre.sent at the battle of Corufia, Subsequently 
he served through the Peninsular War, being .severely wounded 
ill .several battles. In 1818 he was appointed Governor of Ceiiha- 
lonia, one of the Ionian Islands; and in 1841 Cummander-in- 
Chief of the Bombay army. In this latter capacity it became 
his duty to cffi'ct the conquest of Scinde (q. v.), though he ever 
disappiovcd of the political consequence- wliich that conquest 
involved. Tlie battle of Meeanee (q. v.) is one of tlic most 
brilliant actions in the military aiiiials of the Brili.sh in India. 
After the surrender of the Ameers of Scinde, .‘^ir Charles N. was 
nominated the first civil administrator of tliat province, on which, 
amongst other benefits, he conferred tlie estaldislimcnt of llio 
port of Kurradiee. In 1849, liy the unanimous voice of the 
Briti.sh nation, lie was called to tlie command of tlie Indian army, 
on the arrival of the news of tlie di-astcrs of the second .Sikh 
War; and he left Englaiul on a day’s notn c to take up that 
post. However, befoie his airival in Indi.i, the victory of 
Giijcrat had concluded tlie war. Owing to a dilference with the 
Governor-Geneial, Lord Dalliousie, he resigned in 1851, and 
returned to England. lie died at O.-iklamls, nc.ar Poit-siiiouth, 
29th August 1853. A man of brilliant and daring genius, of 
great jicrsonal valour, with a passionate humanity and .seii.se of 
justice, he was supremely fitted to subdue disoider, to m-pire 
his enemies with terror, and his tioops with confidence and 
admiration. The chief defect in his character wa- a ccilain 
ra-h and irritable jealousy, which at times lirought him into 
fiery collision even with tlie ablest Indian oflicial.s. A statue 
has been erected to his memory in TrafaLmr Square, London, 
the bulk of the cost of which was subsenlieil hy private sol- 
diets. —(3) Sir William Francis Patrick N., brother of 
the preceding, w.is bom at t'astlctowm, in the county of 
Kildare, December 17, 1785, entered the aimy (iSoo), and 
obtained his raptalncy (18041. 'v.'is iireseiii at the bom- 
baidmeiit of Copenhagen (1807), and at seven of tlie gieat 
battles in the Peninsular War (1808-14!, being wounded at 
Almeida and Cazal Nova. He became major (1811), lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel (1813), cidonel (1830), majoi-general (1S41), 
lieutenant-governor of Guernsey 11842), and liculcn.ant-,oeiieial 
(1851), having been knighted in 1848. He died at Clap- 
ham, February 12, 1860. lie wrote a llhiorv of the ll'iir in 
the Peninsula (6 vols. Loud. 1S28-40), in whicli lie was assisted 
by his wife, a niece of Charle.s J.ames box, and for wliii-h Wel¬ 
lington and Soull furtiislied materials; Conquest of Siinde 
(Loud. 184s): Adminntratwn of Sttn.le ; Knglish Battles 
and Sieges in the Peninsula (1855) ; and the Life and Opinions 
of General Sir Charles fames M. (4 vols. 1857).—(4) Admiral 
Sir Charles N., a grandson of Eiancis, the fiftli Lord N., was 
born at Merchiston Hall, in the county of Stirling, M.aich 6 , 
17S6. and was educated at the High School of Ediiiliurgli 
(1793). H'-' entered the navy (iSoo), was promoted lieutenant 

(1805) and coinm.ander (1807), liad his thigh brokqn in aii 
action with a E’rench corvette (1808), captured Fort Eidward 
at the siege of Martinique, and disidayccl tiie utmost gallantry 
and seamanship in a running figlit with the D'ILiupouIt 
(1809). Created ])ost-captain, Init put on half-pay, he atteiidcrl 
lectures at the University of Edinburgh; and then, ‘ unwilling 
to he idle,’ joined Lord Wellington’s army in Poitiigal, and 
was ivouniled at Bu-aco (1810). Commander of the Thames 
(1811), and of the twyalus (1813), he served with Gorilon 
in the ‘ unpar.tlleled ’ enterprise up the Potomac (1814), was 
made a C.B. (1815), and lieing paid off, married a Mrs. Elers, 
a widow with four ch.idien. After a tour in France, Italy, 
and Switzerland, N. settled at Paris (1818-27), wdiere he sunk 
all his capital in an unfortunate steamboat specslation, and in 
1S29 was appointed to the Galatea. Under \hc nom deguerre 
of ‘ Don Carlos de Ponza,’ he took command of the Portuguese 
Constitutional fleet (1S33), and sailed m quest of the Miguelites, 
whom he defeated off Cape St. Vincent (July 5) with three 
frigates, a schooner, and a brig, capturing two sail-of-the-line 
and two frigates. Created full admiral and Viscount Cape St. 
Vincent, he set himself to the fruitless task of reforming the 
Portuguese Navy, and co-operated in the land campaign which 
terminated in the Convention of Evora (May 26, 1834) and 
the establishment of Donna Maria on the throne of Portugal. 
Returning to England, N. was appointed \i 838) to the Power- 
ful, on the Levant station, and in 1840 received orders to 
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dispossess Meliemet Ali (q. v.) of Syria, end re-establish the 
autnority of the Sultan. Landing, he took Sidon (September 
3|), and defeated Ibrahim Pasha at Boharsef (October lo). 
Next at sea, he led the van in the attack on Acre (November 4), 
and assumed (November 21) the command of the fleet en¬ 
gaged in the blockade of Alexandria, which he ended by the 
Convention of November 27, 1840. On his return home, N. 
was created a K.C.B., presented with the Ireedom of the 
City of London, and elected niemlier for Marylebone (i 84J). 
As Rear-Admiral (1846), he commanded the Channel Fleet 
(1847-49), and on the outbreak of the Crimean War (1854) 
received the command of the Baltic fleet. With ill-mamicd 
ships and a total hack of gunbo.ats and pilots, tied hand and foot 
too by red tape. N. accomplished little beyond the capture of 
Bomarsund (August 16), and on his arrival at Portsmouth (De¬ 
cember 22) was ignominiotisly deprived of the command, while 
his applications for a court-martial remained unheeded, lie re¬ 
fused the Grand Cross of the Hath (1855), but in the same 
year was returned to Pailiamcnt fur Soulhwaik. lie visited 
St. Petersburg (1856), laboured successfully for n.avy reform 
(1857-59), and died at Mcrchiston Hall, his seat in Hampshire, 
November 6, i860. N. was author of An Account of the If-'or 
in Portueal (2 vols. larnd. 1836), The War in Syria (2 vols. 
Lond. 1042), The Nazy: Us Past and Present State (Lond. 
1851), and other woiks. See his Life, by his step-son, Mmur- 
General Elers N. (2 vols. I>ond. 1862).—(5) Robert Cor- 
uelie, Lord N. of Mag'd^la, one of the ablest of living 
Engh-sh generals, was the son of an Indian ofliccr, and was born 
in Ceylon 6th Dec. iSio. He entered the Bengal Engineers in 
1826, first distinguished himself in the Sikh camjiaigns, especially 
at the siege of Muoltan (q. v.); and subsequently, in a civil capa¬ 
city, planned and executed the roads by which the newly-acquired 
province of the Puiijaub was held. During the Mutiny of 1857 
he was conspicuous at the sieges of Delhi and Lucknow, and was 
in command at the engagement of Powri, for which he was 
made K.C.B. He then served in the Chinese War, and from 
1865 to 1876 was successively Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay and Bengal armies. In the former capacity he con¬ 
ducted in ])Cison the successful Abyssinian expedition, being the 
first engineer officer in British military history who has been 
intrusted w'ith such an important command. In 1868 he was 
created a peer, with a pension of fiooo to himself and his next 
heir-male. Lord N. is now (1877) Governor of Gibraltar. 

Napier's Bones, the name given to an invention of 
Napier of Mcrchiston, by which the operations of multiplica¬ 
tion and division might be facilitated. The more important 
discovery of Logarithms (q. v.), however, rendered their use 
very limited ; and now they are merely historic relics. 

Naples, Kingdom of (llal. Sicilia Citeriore ox Dotninjdi 
quh dal Faro), the continental part of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, comprised all Italy S. of the river Tronto in the F.., and 
Capo Circello in the W, Aica, 3' 47S sq. miles : pop. (1851) 
6,612,892. This territory, anciently inhabited by Samnites, 
Marsi, Lucanians, Bruttii, Canip.inians, and the Greek coloiiisls 
of Magna Grtecia, became a Roman province (272 n.c.), and on 
the fall of the Westein Empire (476 a.D.) was conquered by 
Odoacer, whose ]iower in turn gave way before the invasion of 
the East Goths under Thcodoric (489). Annexed by Belisai ius 
and Narses to the Byzantine Empire (535-553), it was governed 
^ seven dukes appointed by the emperor, and subject to the 
Exarcli of Ravenna. The I-ombards founded the duchy of 
Beneventum (571}, but the maritime towns remained Greek, and 
from the close of the 8th c. were ruled by a Fatricius, re.sidcnt in 
Sicily, whence the phrases ‘Two Sicilies’and ‘Territoiies on 
this side the ^rait.’ The conquests of the Saracens (842} and the 
rcconquests ofdhe Greeks {890) were wrested from both by Nor- 
man adventurers, headed by the sons of Tancred of Hauteville. 
Robert Guiscard, receiving investiture of present and future 
acquisitions as a fief of the Holy See (1057), established the 
duchy of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, which under Roger II. 
became the feudal Kingdom of the IVo Sicilies (II39). On the 
dentil of Guillaume II., the last legitimate member of the Norman 
line, in 1189, the Emperor Heinrich VI., his son-in-law, made 
himself master of the kingdom. It remained with the Hohen- 
staufens till 1266, when Charles of Anjou, defeating {dtutfred at 
Benevento, and beheading Konradin (1268), founded the An¬ 
gevin dynasty. The Two .Sicilies, severed by the Sicilian Vespers 



(1282}, were reunited under Alfoiiw V, of Aragon (1442), but 
again separated at his death (1458), N. falling to his natural son 
Ferdinand I. In 1495 conquered by Cliarics VIII. of 

France, and in 1501 by the unitca forces of Louis XII. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, the latter expelling the French in I^ 4 i 
and forming the Two Sicilies into a Province of Sjpain. The 
central episode of the Spanish rule was Masaniello's insurrection 
(1647). The Treaty of Utrecht (1713), terminating the War of 
the Spanish Succession, apportioned Sicily to Savoy and N. to 
Austria; but by the Peace of Vienna (1738), the Two Sicilies 
(reunited in 1720) were ceded to a younger son of the Bourlion 
Philip V. of Siiain. He ascended the throne as Charles I., but 
himself becoming King of Spain (1750), vacated it to his third 
son, Ferdinand. "1 he entrance of the French Republicans (1798) 
and the erection of the I’arthciiopean Republic were followed 
by a loyalist rising of the lazzaroni under Cardinal RutTo and the 
return of the king, whose vindictive and reactionary policy of 
the next six years evoked Napoleon’s manifesto : * The dymisty 
of the Bourbons in N. has ceased to rule.’ The reigns of Joseph 
Buuaparlc (1806) and Murat (1808-15) were a period of savage 
guerilla warfare between the Fiench and the Calabrian biigands, 
but during them began on intellectual movement, only fully 
developed some thirty years later, which would never have arisen 
itndcr the numbing despotism of the Bourbons. After Ferdi¬ 
nand’s restoration by the Congress of Vienna, N. was virtually a 
dependency of Austria. The liberal constitution won by the 
Carbonari in 1820 was overthrown by an Austrian invasion sug¬ 
gested by Ferdinand himself. Francis I." (1825-30) established 
the Swiss Guards, with whose aid Ferdinand 11 . (1839-59) with¬ 
drew ill 1848 the liberties granted four niunlhs before, and 
strove to reduce Sicily to obedience by bombarding Messina. 
Shoitly after the accession of Francis 11 . a law of the Swiss Con¬ 
federation reduced these troops to 800 men ; the National party 
at Turin seized the opportunity ; Garibaldi’s landing at Marsala 
(May II, i860) was followed by a series of unbroken successes ; 
Francis, finding concessions useless on the patt of a king who 
in twelve niuntlis had arrested 5000 attendibili ('susjiccts’), and 
seeing himself deserted by his followers, .sailed for Gacla (Sep¬ 
tember 7); and on October 21, i860, the Two Sicilies were 
declared by the vote of the people—1,742,320 ayes against 
10,769 iioes—to be henceforth a pa>t of the kingdom of Italy, 
one and indivisible. Victor Emmanuel made his entry into 
Naples, November 7 j and Gaeta capitulated, Febiuaiy 13, 
iSoi. See Camera, Annali delle due Sialic (Nap. 1S41); 
Reuchlin, Gcschichte Neapels wakrenU der letzlen 70 fahre (Nbrdl. 
1862) ; and Di Sivo, Storia delle due Sicilu dal 1846 al 1S61 
(Rome, 1863). 

Na'ples (N. Fcafolis ; Ital. Napoli), the largest city of Italy, 
and one of the most picturesquely situated cities in the woild, 
extends for some 3 miles round the N. side of the famous Bay 
of N., rises on the face of several low hills, and is divided into 
two uncipial parts by a ridge, which is marked by the heights of 
Capodimoiite, S. Elmo, and Pizzofalcone, and terminates in the 
rocky promontory supporting the Ca.stello dell’ Ovo. From the 
bay it has a singularly beautiful appearance, its clusters of high 
and narrow houses, with their flat roofs and their countless bal¬ 
conies, standing out boldly against the hilly background, relieved 
here and there by luxuriant gardens and tree-shaded terraces. 
From the heights above the prospect is fairer still, stretching 
away across the purple waters of the bay to Ischia and Capri, and 
the shining points of Castellamarc, while it is confined land¬ 
wards by the tragic cones of Summa and Vesuvius. On the 
other hand the interior of the city is disappointing on account of 
its mean domestic architecture, its narrow and dingy streets, and 
its dearth of handsome public buildings, while it is rendered dis¬ 
tasteful by the incessant clatter of veliides, braying of donkeys, 
shouting of hawkers, and importunities of drivers, guides, and 
beggars. Still above the commonplace din occasionally rises 
the shrill .song of the iniprovisatore, and the light-hearted crowds 
that for ever swarm in the streets and present a quickly shifting 
study to the artist, are interesting at once for their rich variety 
of costumes, their facility of gesture, and their deft use of the 
Neapolitan dialect, which is a mixture of Italian end Spanish, 
and par excellence the lanraage of badinage. Thousands of visi¬ 
tors are annually attracted hither by the delicious climate, no less 
than by the beautiful situation, and quite a modem town has 
sprung up for their accommodation on the W. side of the city 
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proper. Here the gay Riviera di Chiaja, the Rotten 
Row of N., skirls the bay, flanked on one side by the Villa 
Nozionale, and on the other by fine hotels and other 
buildings. The Villa Nazionale, the principal garden and 
promenade in N,, is beautifully laid out vrith orange, acacia, 
and myrtle groves, and contains several palms and a grand 
avenue of oaks. Adjoining it is the ‘ Zoological Station,’ 
established chiefly by tlie munificence of Dr. Dohm, the German 
naturalist, in connection with which an aquarium was opened in 
1874. In the old jJhrt of the city the main street, the Toledo 
(officially since 1870 the Via di Roma), extends nearly ij miles 
from N. to S., and presents a busy scene at all hours. There arc 
many fine public squares, of which the piiticipal are the Piaz/a 
St. Caterina, D0II0 Spirito Santo, and Di Plebiscito, the Cor-o 
Vittoiio Emanuele, and the Piazza del Mercato. Among the chief 
secular buihlings arc the Palazzo di Capodimonte, on the height 
of the same name, begun by Charles HI. in 1738, but not com* 
plcled till 1834-39 ; the Palazzo Kcale (‘royal palace’), begun 
under the Viceroy Count di Lemos in 1600,"and restored 1837- 
41 ; the Museo Nazionale, which was the home of the universdy 
from 1615 to 1780, and which now contains the Farnese collec¬ 
tions from Rome and Parma, and is unrivalled for Pompeian 
antiouitics, bronzes from llerculancum, and other art objects; the 
poornonse (Albcrgodei Poveri), begun l 7 St> and capable with its 
dependeiiciesof accommodating 5000 persons; the Palazzo Gravino 
(1500), now the Gcneml Post Office, and the finest building of the 
kind 111 N. ; and the Tcatro San Carlo, founded 1737, one of the 
largest opera-houses in luirope, containing six tiers of boxes. N. 
can boast of few Grmco-Roman remains, but of Middle Age con¬ 
struction it has, besides sevcr.d chut dies, five forts—Castello St. El¬ 
mo, Dell Ovo (n.amed from its ‘egg’shape), Nuovo, Del Caimine, 
and Ca]iuano—and two gates, I’orta del Capuano and Carmine. 
Many of the churches are rich in jiainlings. The principal are 
the cathedral of St. Gennaro (see Janiiaiuus), founded 1272, hut 
now completely modernised, and the churches of ,St. Domenico 
Maggiore, a Gothic structure of 1285, but altered in 1850-53 ; 
St. Filippo Neri, built in 1592, and ovcrlo.aded with oin.\mcnt ; 
St. Maria del Carmine, modernised in 17(19, and containing the 
tombs of Komadin an<l Friedrich of Au-stria; and Santa 
Chiara, dating from 1310, but paitly rebuilt in 1752. 'I'lie 
university, founded by the Emperor Friedrich II. in 1224, 
is one of the oldest in Europe, and possesses five faculties, 
twenty-five professorial chair.s, a large libr.niy, and valuable 
scientific collections. The monastery connecteil with the 
Church of .St. Severino e .Sosio contains the archives of the 
former kingdom, which are among the most valuable in the 
world, comprising 40,000 parchment M.SS. and documents re¬ 
lating to the Norman, llohensi.tufcii, Anjou (alone 380,000 in 
number), and Spani.sh ]ieri(ids. Beside an observ.itory and 
botanic gardens, N. has a r.m--ic conservatory, founded in 
I537» which has sent forth many eminent composers. 'J'he 
catacombs, parts of which date from llie pagan era, are of great 
extent, and surpass those of Rome in the width and height 
of their passages. Adjoining the ancient Molo of 1302 are tlie 
extensive harbours—on the right tlie Porto Militaire, or govern¬ 
ment liarboiir, and on the left the Porto Mercantile. Tlie former, 
5 fathoms deep, is protected by a strong breakwater 429 yards 
long, and is a frequent station of the Italian ironclads. N. 
manufactures some silks, linens, and woollens, but the sjieciallies 
are gloves, gold wares, musical instruments, ornaments in coral, 
tortoise-shell, and lava, artificial flowers, copies of Etruscan 
vases, and macc.aroni. There is an extensive trade, chiefly in 
wine, oil, almonds, and sulphur. In 1S75 the imports amounted 
fOj^bi428,6s6, and the exportsto ;^i,6o9,l42. Of the imports, 
;f*«367iS^6 worth were from Great Britain ; of the exports, 
;^*>®* 7 .S 37 went to France and Algeria. 'Hie climate is more 
equal than that of Rome and Florence, the mean temperature 
being 63®, or ranging from 27® to 104“. The coldest weather is 
frora_ 12tU December to 12th March; from April to September the 
sky is generally bright and cloudless. Spring water is neither 
good nor abundant, and the new water-works now (1878) in pro¬ 
gress will not be completed for'some four years. Cisterns have 
in modern times taken the place of the ancient aqueducts. Pop. 
(1874) 4I5i549- N. was a Greek colony, and was called 
(‘new city ^ to distinguish it from the neighbouring Part/uno/^, 
known subsequently os Palaopolis or ‘old city.’ After the Ro¬ 
man Conquest N. was allowed to retain its municipal freedom and 
Greek constitution. Lucullos and 'Virgil were among the many 


Romans who resided here. Stormed by Belisarius in 53d ad., and 
again by tlie Eastern Goths in 543, N. was for only a brief period 
under Byzantine supremacy. Subsequently its ‘duca’ or doge 
maintained its independence against the Lombard princes, but 
after a long siege it succumbed to the Normans in 1130. It was 
made the capital of the kingdom by Charles I. of Anjou, and 
among its later benefactors were Ferdinand I. of Arragon, the 
viceroy Don Pedro do Toledo, and Charles III. of Bourbon. 
Although so bountifully favoured by nature, N. has rarely 
attained even a transient reputation in politics, art, or literature. 

Naples Tellow, a v.aluable yellow pigment, the basis of 
which is antimony, equally useful m oil painting, and for 
enamel colour, and porcelain painting. Chrome yellows arc 
now much used as a substitute for N. Y. 

Napoleon. Bonaparte, Emperor of the Frencli, second 
son of Chaiies Bonaparte, an Italian lawyer, who, in 1771, 
formed one of 400 Corsican families constituted a nobility by 
Louis XV., was born at Ajaccio in the island of Corsica, 151I1 
August 17C9. Through the influence of the Comte de Marbeuf 
N. was admitted in his tcnlli year to the military school at 
Biiennc, wliere he remained until 17S4, and it was afterwards 
remembered of him that he was shy and obstinate, though he 
made rapid piogicss in mathematics, history, and geoqr.spliy. 
In 1785, h.sving sjient a year at the Royal Milil.i.ry School of 
Paris, he was appointed sub-lieulciiant of an artillery regiment, 
and the otiihreak of the Revolution found him stationed at 
Valence. Ills sympathies at that time were democratic, and in 
a visit paid to the island of Corsica in 1792 N. opposed Gcneial 
Panli in hi.s scheme of aliandoiiiiig the Coiivciilioii and allying 
himself with Engiand. Obliged to e.scape from Corsica, N. 
lesided for about a year at Maiseillc, where with the r.ink of 
captain he assisted in a cannonade of the town fedenalists. At 
the siege of Toulon he dealt his fust stroke in military strategy 
(December 1794), the suriender of the town being due to a 
suggestion made by him after the failure of other attempts. 
The Committee of Public Safely rewarded him by a generalship 
of biig.sde, with a commission in the army of the S., from which 
he was shortly cut oil on sn.-picion lie was on the point of 
olTering his services to the Ottoman I’orte when the necessities 
of the Convention suggested him as a suitable comm.tnder for 
the tioops in its service. On the 4th of October 1795 he vindi- 
c.ilcd his right to the position by louling the National Guard in 
their attempt upon the Tiiilenes. lie w.as then appointed 
general of division, and having m.urried Josephine, widow of 
■Vlconile de Be-auharnais (Maich 1796), he set out to take the 
coiiinianJ of the army m Italy. Ills troops numbered about 
35,000 men, but their 1 lothes and shoes were worn out, there 
was litlle money to )>iiy them with, and they had to forage 
for their food. N. had only received 2000 louis in money 
wherewith to meet immediate expenses, and the scandals 
which attach to the department of his commissariat wcie due 
to the fact that it was superintended by a speculative con¬ 
tractor. But the men were young and hardy, having already 
.a large exiiericnce of w.ar .among the Pyi cnees and Al]>s; and 
among their gcncr.als weie Masseiia, .Viignvaii, Laharpe, Seirnrier, 
and Berthicr, each of lliem with spcrial quaiificalions for the 
.seivice. At first N. was rcgaided with some jealousy. ‘He 
was,’ says M. Thiers, ‘ considered far too young to connnand the 
army. Of a short, slight figure, without any peculiarity in his 
appearance Iieyond Roman features and his steady and piercing 
eye, there was nothing in his person or past life that seemed re- 
maikable. lie was received without any gical show of atten¬ 
tion.’ Ills first address, however, filled the army with enthu¬ 
siasm, ‘ Soldiers,' said he, ‘ you are ill-fed .and sflniost naked. 
'I'lie government owe you much, but can do nothing for you. 
Your patience, your courage, do you honour, but procure you 
neilber benefit nor glory. I am going to Icail you into the most 
fertile plains in the wot Id; you will there find large cities, rich 
provinres; you will there find honour, glory, and wealth. 
Soldiers of Italy, would your courage fail you? ’ It is the fust 
of a scries of h.iraiigues delivered by N. at hazardous moments, 
and ill them French criticism has discovered so much literary 
point, force, and eloipieiice, as to raise them to the rank oi 
creative genius among the productions of liteyalure. Between the 
months of March 17^ and December 1797, with a force whirli 
at the otitset he found in a condition of utter disorgauisatioii, N. 
faced and destroyed five powerful armies. He was victorious ai 
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Vottri, Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Cev«, Vico, Mondovi, and 
^erasco, after which the army of Beaulieu was scattered and 
the PiedmonteM separated from the Austrians. Before the end of 
June many of the ciiief cities as far S. as the States of the Church 
were plundered, tribute to the extent of 50,000,000 francs was 
exacted, and a committee of Kttirateurs selected for transference 
to France what was best from the artistic treasures of the country. 
The army of Marshal Wiirmser, numbering 70,000, was next 
encountered and worsted at CastigUone, Koveredo, and Bassano 
by September 1796. Marslial Alvinzi and General Davido¬ 
vich by the 14th January 1797 had been put to flight at 
Areola, Uivoli, and Mantua, whilst the Archduke Karl 
with an army poorly equipped was chased from the Tag- 
liamento, beaten at Ungmarkt, and permitteil to make peace 
at L^oben (April 17). On the 17th October 1797 this 
peace was ratified by the Treaty of Campo-Formio, under which 
Venice was attached to Austria, whilst the Netherlands and 
Lombardy went to France. Throughout the course of those 
campaigns N. ]>roved that his administrative was as strong ns 
hU military genius. The success of the French arms was, how¬ 
ever, materially assisted by the social condition of Italy. 
Touched with the revolutionary spirit, the population of the 
country turned against their rulers, overset their governments, 
and welcomed the French as the pioneers of Kcpublican free¬ 
dom. They had soon to learn that it was not Italian but 
French republics that N. dcsiied to .set up. Before returning 
to Paris he had organised the Cisalpine Republic, which in¬ 
cluded Lombardy, Parma, Modena, Papal .States of Boh>gna, 
Ferrara, Romagna, and the Venetian territoryas far as the Adige; 
and the Ligurian, Cispadane, and Tiberine Republics, with 
Genoa, Bologna, and Koine as their capitals. On the 5th 
December 1797 he returned to Paris, and at once became the 
darling of the populace. On the loth Dccemlicr he was the 
hero of a triumphant file given in his honour by the Directory 
at the Luxembourg, ami in the severe simplicity affected by N. 
his contemporaries subsequently called to iniml that they felt 
* the indescribable sensation of genius and authority which he 
impressed upon the imagination.' He lived in a plain and 
unpretending way in the Rue Charlcreine, and amidst the fes¬ 
tivities and pomp ‘he appeared simple and affable, but con¬ 
strained, almost insensible to pleasure, seeking among the crowd 
the useful and celebrated man, in order to converse witli him on 
the art or science in which be was known to excel.’ In a few 
months he had not only made the acquaintance but e.ariied the 
esteem of the most distinguished savants of France, and w.as 
elected to a vacant place in the Institute. But the Directory soon 
found fresh work for him to do. Being at peace with the rest of 
Europe it was determined to strike a Idow at Kngknd through 
Egypt. It w.is oue of the sayings of N. that ‘ great names are 
only made in the East,’ and dreading the stagnation of civil life, he 
threw himself with animation into the iulflhnent of an enterprise 
which had long occupied his dream: In addition to the militai-y 
equipment, he as.sociated with himself scientific men, .artists, 
engineers, draughtsmen, and geognmhers. Monge, Bcrtholet, 
Fourier, Dolomieux, Desgenettes, Larrw, and Dubois were 
among tlic number. N.’s design was, by the conquest of Egypt, 
either to make it a colony whereby he could turn the Mediter¬ 
ranean into what he called ‘a French lake,’ or to use it for 
establishing a navy in the Red Sea, by which the English settle¬ 
ments in India might lie harassed, if not destroyed, Prep.ira- 
tions were conducted with the utmost secrecy, and on the iqih 
May 1708 a fleet sailed from Toulon. On the 1st of July N. 
was before Alexandria with his army of 30,000 men, having 
reduced Malta in his passage across the Mediterranean. Alex¬ 
andria fell on.the 4ln, and Cairo on the 24th July, tlie march 
between the two cities being distinguished by the famous address 
of N. in sight of the Pyramids, ‘ .Soldiers I remember that from 
these Pyramids forty centuries contemplate your deeds.’ At once 
he commenced to consolidate the French power in Egypt. He 
established tribunals of commerce in the four leading cities, and 
encouraged industrial enterprise in the shape of mills and manu¬ 
factories. A police was organised in the difierent towns. 
Mamelukes and Arabs were entitled, by special decree, to serve 
in the French army. An Institute of E^pt was founded, and 
scientific siaucts were held from lime to lime, the notes and 
obMrvatious of the corps of learned men who accompanied him 
being^ then submitted for consideration. Alliances were struck 
up with the Bey of 'Tripoli and other neighbouring potentates, 
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and N. even sent an emissary to Mysore in order to rouse the 
Sultan into rebellion against the English government. The 
Battle of Aboukir (August 2) annihilated the French fleet, 
but N. pursued the conquest of the country, put down with 
rigour a revolt in Cairo, marched to meet the 'Turks in Syria, 
taking El-Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa (March 1799), hut was 
checked at Acre, where Djezzar Pa.sha and Sir Sydney Smith 
opposed liim witii a mixed force of Turks and English. At 
Aboukir (2Sth July) N. retrieved his position by driving an 
Ottoman army into the sea, and next month be set sail for 
France, his arrival at Frdjus (October 9) being made the occa¬ 
sion for the most extravagant manifcslatious of joy. Allying 
himself with Sicy^s, on his return to Paris N. brought about the 
aiiolition of the Directory and became the chief of tlie consular 
commission, with the title of First Consul, taking up his official 
residence (19th February 1800) at the palace of the Tuileries. 
By the new con.stitutinn, which was mainly the result of the 
meditations of Siey^S N. practically bec.ame Dictator of France. 
Representation, liowever, by the people, was reduced to the 
merest name, as they were only allowed to vote for the notalilcs 
of the Commune, wlio, in turn, elected one-tenth of tlieir num¬ 
ber notables of departments, from which a tentli were rc-elcctcd 
as notables of France, and from tliem again were nominated the 
!.egislalive Assemldy. At once the firm stamp of N.’s person¬ 
ality was felt in all tlic public dop.aitmenls ; piefects, sub-pre¬ 
fects, and mayors were established throughout the country; local 
courts and the higher Itilmiuals of justice were rearranged on a 
new basi.s, and tlie administrative system wliicli survives to-day 
svas for the most part lirmight into existence at that time. But 
a new ambition had begun to take liold of liim, ‘ AVell, Bour- 
lieiine,’heob.served to ills secretary on the day after his tians- 
feience to tlie Tu’lcries, ‘here we are at the Tuileries! and we 
must now stop litre.’ In May lie was again in the field, con- 
ducting 35,000 men across the Al))s in a brilliant movement wlricli 
brought him, as he planned, 011 the rear of the Austrian lines. 
He entered Milan on June 2, and on tlic 14th was fouglit the 
battle of Marengo, in wliieh the Austrians were defeated. N. 
regained thereby all that had been lost in Italy during his absence 
in Egypt. After the battle of Holienlinden, however, the Peace 
of Luneville (February 1801) was signed with Austria, and at 
Amiens (M.arch 27, 1802) a treaty w,is made witii England. 
By affirmative suffrages exceeding three millions and a lialf N. 
was proclaimed (ad August 1802) Consul for life. During tliis 
period he showed his consummate capacity for administralioii 
by the uiifliigging industry with whieli he turned his attention to 
every brancli of civil life. Agriciiltuie, commcice, manufactures, 
education, {lubtic works, and law were each passed in review. 
To his initiative was due the execution of the Code Civtl, which 
reduced to uniformity the heterogeneous mass of legal customs 
and traditions. At the s.ame time, though he was probably 
indifferent to religion, by a Concordat with the Pope lie restored 
the Catholic Church as tlie religion of the majority of French¬ 
men. He took that step against the advice oi his colleagues, 
supporters, and friends, who had all been concerned in the depo- 
sition of the old system of worship. It was represented to him 
tliat he was laying at the feet of Rome tlic dignity of his govern¬ 
ment. N. declined to maintain an attitude of indifference on 
the ground of tlic utility of putting an end to religious differences 
and divisions. He drew up a sclicme of reconciliation between 
the French Republic and the Roman Church. There was to lie 
no longer a clergy endowed with landed property. They were 
to receive tlieir incomes from the State, and to devote themselves 
solely to their professional duties. Regulations of places o( 
worship were to be transferred to the State, and clerical juris¬ 
diction to the Councils of tlic State. The new clergy was to be 
formed from every ecclesiastical party, and the bishtms to be 
nominated by the Fir.st Consul, in 1802 N. became President 
of the Italian Republic and ‘Grand Mediator of the Helvetic 
Confederation.’ On the I3ih of May 1803 the English am¬ 
bassador left Paris, and N. was again at war with EnglandL 
A flotilla of 2000 sail was collected for the purpose of invading 
England, and a line of camps stretclied from Uavn; to Ostend. 
During these jireparations the life of N. was threatened by a 
conspiracyofKoyalist refugees, which, on the discoveryof the plot, 
induced him (20th March 1804) to hasten the secret execution of 
Due d’Enghien, a step which he afterwards vindicated as ' neces¬ 
sary to the safety, the interests, and the honour of the French 
people.’ By this time N. had made up his mind to change the 
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form of government. * Fouche,’ writes M. Thiers, * in the ardour 
of his zeal made himself the spontaneous agent of the change 
which was preparing. He accosted the First Consul, whose secret 
wishes he had already divined, represented to him the need of 
taking a prompt and decided part, and the urgent necessity for 
terminating the anxieties of France and putting the crown upon 
his head, thus consolidating deflnitively the results of the revolu¬ 
tion. He showed him how all classes in the nation were ani¬ 
mated by the same sentiment, and impatient to proclaim him 
emperor of the Gauls or of the French, as was most agreeable to 
his policy and taste.’ Through secret agents Fouche was able 
to spread reports in the English journals to the effect that peace¬ 
ably-disposed people in France wished for an hereditary sove¬ 
reignty. The French papers reproduced these articles and the 
signal was given. It was soon settled that the First Consul 
should be proclaimed emperor, that male should succeed male 
in the order of primogeniture in his family, and that in default 
of adopted descent tlie transmission of the crown be permiticd 
in the collateral line of his brhthers Josej'h an <1 Eouis. N.’s 
brothers and sisters received the rank of princes and princesses, 
the former with a million francs per aniniin c.ach. The plot 
was thus made the pretext for a declaration in behalf of 
imperialism, and on the isib M.ay 1804, by an ‘organic serr.atus 
consulhrm,’ N. was elected to found a dynasty. On the 2d 
Deceirrber 1804 lie crowned himself in presence of the Tope ; on 
the 26th of May 1805 he assumed at Milair the Iron Crown 
(q. v.) with the title King of Italy. The year 1805 was dis- 
tinguislred try a frcsli European coalition against N., but liy 
October Ire had removed liis army from Boulogne to the Rhine, 
farced the Austrian general to lay dowit Itrs .iruts at Ulnr, and 
errtered Vienna (13tlt Noventber). On tire 22d he crossed tire 
Danitbe, and after some d.ays of masterly rnanceuvring lie g.aiiicd 
tlie Isatlle of Austerlitz (2d Oecemlrcr) over .an Austin-Russian 
force, tire result of whiclr was tliat the Venetian .States, the 
Tyrol and Sualna, were alienated fiom Austiia. In October 
1806, Prussia, goaded to indignation by the studied insults of N., 
put an army of 150,000 men into the field under tlie Duke of 
Itrurrswick. N. met and overwhelracil it with defeat (October 
14I at Jena, entered Iteilin (njlb), g.ave up its galleiies and 
museums to plunder, and issued a decree pioiiiiilgating ' llic Con¬ 
tinental .system,’ liy which all tr.adc with England, under heavy 
lienaliy, was interdicted. l''olIowing up iris victoiy, N. directed 
iris next iiiovemenls against Russia, imt was defeated (J.aiiuary 
1807) at Eyiaii, a defeat wliicli he retrieved (June 14) at Fiied- 
I.ind. A tieaty w.is their signed at "Tilsit, and by one of its con¬ 
ditions Jerome Boiiaiiarte became King of \Vest|)lialia. Josepli 
had already been appointed King of Naples, anil Louis King of 
Holland, On bis relurii to France, encouraged by the universal 
worship of the people, he systematised his tyranny with more 
compactness, abolishing the liberty of tlie press, annulling the 
Tribunate, establishing a system of education whose highest aim 
was to turn out conscripts. The year 1S08 witnessed his ruinous 
interference with Spain and Portugal in order to enforce ‘ the 
Continental system.’ By the I4tli of December N. entered 
Madrid in trianipli, lire reigning dynasty was deposed, and his 
brother Joseph abandoned the crown of Naples for the new 
royalty. But on the 3d of January 1809 N. was called away 
owing to a fresh rupture with the Emperor of Austria, who 
determined to strike a blow at France when her forces were 
scattered. On the 22d of April N. encountered and defeated 
the Austrians at Eckmiihl, was himself defeated at Aspern (May 
23), but triumphed at Wagram (July 6). The Emperor Fraricis 
was compelled to acknowledge the sovereigns of N.’s creation, 
and to adopt the prohibitory system of commerce. Besides, at 
the solicitation of N, he handed over his daughter Maria Louisa, 
with whom, the Empress Josephine being divorced, a marriage 
was celebrated at the Tiiileries (April 2, 1810). For two years 
events had a calmer aspect, though N., by his infatuation in 
behalf of a prohibitory traffic, annexed Holland, the Hanseatic 
towns, and the N. German coast between Ems and the Elbe, 
rousing thereby the hostility of Sweden and Russia, who at 
length declared war (January 1812). With an army of 450,000 
men of different nations N. set out for Russia in July, drove his 
enemies from Smolensk (August 17), caused them to retire from 
Borodino (September ii), and from Moscow a week later. 
Famine, frost, and snow fought for the Russians, and N. was 
compelled to retreat (19th October), his army reduced to about 
a fourth of its origin^ size. He was in Paris on the i8th | 


December, having left Murat to conduct the retreat to a conclu¬ 
sion. In the spring of 1813, by a stringent conscription, he had 
an army at his disposal of 350,000 men. Between May and 
August he conquered in the fields of LUtzen, Bantzen, and 
Dresden, but a great day of reckoning came on the plains of 
Lci])sic. The allies coiilronted his 140,000 men with 230,00a 
He tried to negotiate an armistice on the night of the i6th 
October, but his attempt failed; he was worsted in battle, and 
on tire 17th he commenced his retreat towards France. Mean¬ 
while the camjiaign in Spain had been disastrous for the French 
generals, and Joseph was no longer king. N. demanded from 
tlie Senate a fresh levy of 300,000 men, which was granted. 
But the armies of Austria, .Silesia, and Russia closed round 
Paris, and on the 31st of March 1814 defiled through the city, 
whilst tire people cliccicd them as deliverers. Assez de litma- 
parte was the general feeling. On the 2il of April the Senate 
decreed that N., by his violation of the rights and liberties of 
the people, h.ad forfeited his throne. He signed tire Treaty of 
Fontainebleau on the Iltli, retaining under it the title of 
Emperor for life, with the sovereignty of tire Isle of Elba and 
an income of 2,000,000 francs. But on the 20th of March 1815 
he reappeared in Paris, awakened some of the old enthusiasm, 
gathcreil round liini an army of 125,000 men, and led them to 
tire Flemish frontier to do battle witli the allies. On the 161I1 
of June lie repulsed the Prussians at Ligny, but on the 18th was 
fought the battle of Waterloo, the result of which shattered the 
cause of N. for ever. Again his forleiture of the throne was 
ilecreed, with the added penalty of banishment. Driven to the 
last extreme, N. finally delivered himself up to the captain of an 
English frigate, and Great Britain, with the sanction of tlie allies, 
baiiislicd him to the island of St. Helena, wliere he reniaiiied 
in restless misery until death took him off, 5tli May 1821. His 
body was interred with great pomp (iSlh December 1840) be- 
neatli the dome of the Church of St. Louis, at the 1 lotel des In- 
valides, Paris. During the course of his life N. wrote much, but 
ids connection with literature was nioie an accident of his posi¬ 
tion tliaii anything else. M. Geruzez Iras said, however, that 
he was as capable of painting as of gaining battles, and dues not 
licsit.ate to coinjiare sonic of Ids desciiptions with those of Caesar, 
and his iiiilitary harangues with the orations of Mirabeaii. Among 
tile woiks of Ins youtii arc An Calotte, a p.sniplilct .setting forth 
the rules of a reginiciilal sodety ; I-ettredM. Matteo Buttafuoco, 
in wliieh, with gicat force and exubei.rnce of language, he attacks 
a ('or'.icaii dejaity for Ids treasonable leanings to aristocracy; 
Histone de 1:1 Corse, concerning which Mirabcau is reported to 
have said that ‘ it seemed to announce a genius of the first order;’ 
/,(> Souper de ISeaneaire, wliidi cont.iins a defence of llie Con¬ 
vention and its conmiitlees. By far the most important of his con- 
tidiiilioiis are his letters and reports, scattered through different 
volumes. The Colleetion Genhade and Correspondence Jm’dite, 
though they require to be read sceptically, contain the best of 
them. N. not only inspired the jiress, but frequently wrote for 
the Moniteur Universel, which he chose as the organ Ipr giving 
expression to the information and views lie desired to have 
in gc11cr.1I circulation and lielief. M, I'idcrs says his articles 
were easily detected at the time for their incomparable vigour. 
N. certainly caught some of tlie fire of his own actions, and 
cx])ressed it in Ids prose, but when the qualities of ra)>idity and 
precision, wlddi occasionally rose into a strain of eloquence, 
are mentioned, everything L.is been .said to which his work in 
that line is justly entitled. History, ancient or modern, produces 
no figure whose claims to greatness on the score of military genius 
surpass those of N. He liad every quality essential for command. 
Ills knowledge of strategy was profound, and it was supplemented 
by a creative impulse on the field which devised surprise.! and 
suggested combinations unknown to men who led. according to 
precedent and routine. He was of undaunted courage, of im¬ 
maculate coolness, fertile beyond measure in resource, ever pre¬ 
pared against the unforeseen accidents of battle, and seldom, in 
consequence, taken by surprise. Nor, though indifferent to 
human life, was he actively cruel in disposition. In administra¬ 
tion his ability was conspicuous, an<'. in all departments of it he 
showed an infinite capacity for taking jrains. Up to the period 
of his assumption of the First Consulship his aims were in har¬ 
mony with the best aspirations of the Revolution. Anarchy he 
always hated, but the reorganisation of society on a democratic 
basis was one of the articles of his earlier creed. K. was morally 
ruined by the outward splendour of his own career. He became 
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a portentous tyrant, an enemy to his own country and the best 
interests of Europe, and the world breathed freely for the first 
time for many years when his illimitable ambition landed him 
at last on the rock of St. Helena. 

The literature to which N. has given rise would form a vast 
library. It is written in every European tongue, and embraces 
every feature of his policy, every circumstance of his career, and 
every aspect of his character. It is impossible even to faintly 
indicate its extent or variety. N.’s own (Ewores first appeared at 
Paris in C vols. 1821-22. In connection with these may be men¬ 
tioned Generals Gouigaud and Moniholon’s Mimoira ^urservir 
h I’Jfistoire dt France sous H., icrits d Ute-Htline, sous la Dictee 
de VEmpereur (8 vols. Lond. and Par. 1822-24), and the Corre- 
spondance de N. /. ( 1 $ vols. Par. 1858-66), published by com¬ 
mand of Napoleon III. Among the innumerable memoirs 
written by those who knew or served the Emperor, we m.ty 
specify those of O’Meara, Las Cases, Antommarchi, Hudson 
Lowe. Bausset, Durand, Bourrienne, Abrantes, Montholon, 
Massena, Ney, Bclliard, Marmoni, Miot, and Beugnot. Of his¬ 
tories proper, in which N.’s life forms part of the history of his 
lime, the chief works in P'lenchare those ol Jomini (ipv.), Laurent, 
Tbibaudeau, Saint-IIilaire, Micli.nid, Ucgnaidt, 'J'hier.s (q. v.), 
and Lanfrcy ; in English, Scott (q. v.), and llazlitt (q. v.); in 
German, Kolb, Schlosser, Becker, and Koth. The latest 
and most iconoclastic biograjdier is Pierre Lanfrey, whose 
Ilistoire de Napoleon ler. (5 vols. Par. 1S67-76) is the most 
foimidablc assault on the character of N. ever made in or out of 
P'rance. 

NTapoIeon III. (Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte), 
Emperor of the French, was bom at the H6tel of Queen 
Hortense, Rue Cerutti, Paris, 20th April 180S. He w.os the son 
of lloi tense Eugenie Bcauharnais, wife of Louis Napoleon, third 
brother of the Fir'll Napoleon. At the time of his birth, owing to 
the law of succession, which, in default of direct heirs male of the 
emperor, vested the crown in the families of Joseph and Louis, 
N. was at once regarded as the imperial heir. Fetes were ordered 
to be observed in Ins honour throughout France, and on the lolh 
November 1810 he was bai>tizcd, the emperor and Maria Louisa 
acting as godfather and giKlmolhcr. Alter the accession of 
Louis XVIII., Hortense, who had been separated from her 
husband in 1810, retired to Geneva, and it was at the castle of 
Arenenlierg, near Lake Constance, that N. received his earliest 
education. At the Atigsbuig gymnasium he showed a distinct 
bias towards military study, aiui became a proficient in swim¬ 
ming, riding, and fencing. Joining the federal army of Switzer¬ 
land as an otliccr, he pursued with enthusiasm the sciences of 
artillery and engineering. On the accessi^Sn of I.ouis Philippe 
to the French throne, N, applied for permission to return to 
France, but his application was rejected. Along with an elder 
brother he then threw himself into the insurrectionary movement 
in Italy, was seized with a severe illness at Ancona, and driven 
back in djsguisc to F'rance, from which he and his mother were 
ordered todepart. His brotherdinl .at Forli, in Italy. In 1831 
N. was in Switzerhand, and was 1 iderstood to have received 
overtures from the Poles to accept llicir crown .and to lead their 
army, but with the fall of Warsaw the scheme came to an end. 
In July 1832, while quietly jmrsuing historical and other studies, 
the death of the Due de Reiebstadt, Napoleon II., made him 
the sole heir to the responsibilities of the imperial traditions. He 
accepted them with alacrity, and ftom henceforth his mind was 
dominated by the single determination that he should win back the 
throne to his house. His Rhieries Folitiques contained the fruits 
of his thoughts about this time, and in their development of the 
central idea that the republican and military aspirations of France 
could onlv be, united in a Bonaparte, they reveal the keenness 
with which he was watching the nsc of discontent at the govern¬ 
ment of Louis Philippe. During the next four years his literary 
activity was exhibited rhj'thmicoliy in Dettx Mots, and in prose 
of vigour and clearness m Frojet de Constitution, Considerations 
Folitiques elMititaires sur la Suisse, and Manuel tPArtillerie. In 
October 1836, N. thought the time was ripe for striking a blow 
in behalf of his dynasty. With the assistance of Comte de 
Persigny and Colonel Vaudrey he attempted, on the morning of 
the 30 th» io raise the rarrison of Stiassburg, and being presented 
at the barracks suitably arrayed in a dress like the emperor’s, 
he might have succeeded had it not have been for the prompt 
and vigorous action of Colonel Taillandier. He proclaimed N. 


to be an impostor, turned the current of the enthusiasm, arrnted 
and detained him at Strassburg till November 9, sent him to 
Paris, where, after brief imprisonment and tri^ he was de¬ 
spatched to America. But by the 3d October 1837 he was back in 
Arencnberg at the death-bed of Hortense. The French Govern- 
incut then demanded the extradition of N. by the Swiss. The 
latter refused on the ground that he was a Swiss citizen; and had 
N. not voluntarily retired to England, the Republic would have 
supported its attitude by arms. In England N. continued his 
literary industry, and (1839) the Idles Napolioniennes traversed 
the field of imperial organisation, and connected that rlgitne with 
the revolutions and the sovereignty of the people. The order 
given by the F'rench Chamber (May 1840) for the entombment 
of the remains of Napoleon 1 . at Paris influenced the imagination 
of N. so much that he planned a second invasion of France. On 
the 5th of August he embarked on board the dtp of Edinburgh 
with fifty-five followers, lauded at Boulogne next day, unfurled 
the im]>crial standard, and was ignominiously beaten back. Being 
captured, he was tried before the Chamber of Peers, and after he 
had delivered an ingenious defence, he was sentenced to per¬ 
petual impiisonment in Ham, a fortress on the borders. For five 
years he w'as kept in durance, and he improved his compulsory 
leisure by contiibuting to the democratic press, and by writing 
several political and historical treatises. Ills Extinction da 
I'aupcrisme and Fragments IJistoriques are among the best known 
of these. By the assistance of Dr. Conneau, N. escaped from 
TInm (May 25, 1846), and again took up his residence in Eng¬ 
land. llie abdication of Louis I'hilqipe (February 1848} induced 
N. to hasten to Paris, where be ofTcred his services to the 
Provisional Government, which not only declined his ofler but 
desired him to return. He did so, but four constituencies elected 
him as their representative for the National Assembly. A 
majoiity decided that he should be allowed to take his seat, but 
N. executed a fine stroke of policy by placing his resignation m 
their hands in order that tninquillity might be restored. The 
sympathy of the country was at once enlisted on his side. In 
the month of .September he was returned to the Assembly by 
four more constituencies, and on the loth of December he w.as, 
through univcreal suflrage, elected to the Presidency by a 
majority over his oiqKuicnts Cavaignac, Ledru Rollin, Raspail, 
Lamartine, and Changarmer of four million votes. There then 
commenced between the President and his Ministers and the 
I’rcsident and the Assembly a struggle for repression on the one 
hand and dominance on the other. Crisis followed crisis, and 
N. by means of jiroclainations began to accustom the country to 
the idea that the Assembly were thwarting his best intentions. 
At last, however, the conp-d'ltat of December 2, 1851, cut short 
the connection between the President and the representatives. 
On the night of the 1st December decrees were posted through¬ 
out Paris dissolving the National Assembly, declaring a state of 
siege, and announcing‘ I no longer wish for an office which is 
powerless for good, but which makes me responsible for acts 
that I cannot hinder—chains me to the helm when I see the 
vessel rushing into the abyss.’ These decrees were followed by 
the infliction of grave indignities upon the persons of the leading 
representatives, several of whom were imprisoned, whilst all had 
to submit to expulsion from the Assembly at the point of the 
b.ayonet. The Reds of Paris erected barricades, and fought the 
soldiery, who shed much useless blood by firing right and left 
into the windows of citizens unconnected with the rising. But the 
country sanctioned the act by confirming him in the Presidency 
with more than seven million votes, and in November of the 
ensuing year the Senate asked him to assume the title of Em¬ 
peror. An appeal to the plebiscite in November 21st and 22d 
secured for liim nearly eight million aflirmative votes. N. 
married, 30th January 1853, Eugdnie Marie, Countess of Montijo, 
and on the l8lh March 1856 a son was bom to them. The first 
fruits of the foreign policy of N. were seen in his attitude towards 
England, with which he made it an object of ambition to be on 
terms of friendship. From 1854 to 1856 the progress of the 
Crime.an War cemented this friendship. In 1855 N. was en- 
thusiasticallpr received in England, and three years later the 
Queen repaid the visit in person. 'ITie Commercial Treaty was 
signed in i860, and N. became the ally of England in the 
Chinese War. N. was successful in the Franco-ltalian War 
(1859), but at the request of America was obliged to withdraw 
his troops from Mexico (1863}, though he looked forward to a 
permanent tenure. In 1865-66 he published 2 vols. of an un- 
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finished Histoire dt Jules Char, designed as a vindication of Im¬ 
perialism in politics. In 1870 N. was induced to embark upon 
the war with Prussia, which terminated in his downfall at Sedan, 
the overthrow of the Empire at Paris, and his exile in Camden 
House, Chislehurst, where he died January 9, 1873. His char¬ 
acter has been estimated from widcly-different points of view, but 
it is certain tliat on any tlieory he had an indomitable belief in 
his own destiny, was gifted with much practical sense, became 
unscrupulous through the pressure of circumstances rather than 
by natural inclination, and was sincere in his aspirations for the 
greatness of France. See Blanchard Jerrold’s I.i/e of Nafoleon 
IIJ; of which the third volume appeared in 1877. 

EuGliNE Louis Jean Joseph N., the Prince Imperial, born 
at Paris, Miirch 16, 1856; accompanied his father to the seat ! 
of war in 1870, and at baarbriick (August 2)receive(l his 'baptism 
of fire.’ After Sedan he escaped to Belgium, and crossing to 
Dover (September 6) was joined at Hastings by the Empress, 
lie entered the Woolwich Academy (1872), attained his majority 
(1873), and is generally recognised as the head of the house 
of N. 

Napoleon, Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte, Prince, 
cousin of the preceding, second son of Jerome Bonaparte and Prin¬ 
cess Krederika of Wurtembuig, was bom at Trieste, September 9, 
1822. His youth was passed amidst feverish travel from Austria 
to Italy, Spain, and England, but he had some systematic educa¬ 
tion {1833-35) at Geneva .and (1840) at Wiirtembuig. As 
(iomte de Monlfort he was allowed to visit Paris in 1845, when 
he immediately began to ally himself with the Extreme Left. Being 
ordered to retire, ho did not reajipear until 1848, was icturned 
to the Assemldy by the Coisicans, appointed Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary at Madrid (1849), created a prince of France with a scat in 
the Senate and Council of State, with the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and the post of General of Division (1853), 
and commanded so ingloriously in the Crimean War tliat he 
e.arned for himself the title of Plon-phu. In 1855 he was Presi¬ 
dent of the Imperial Commission ol the Univeisal Kxliibition, 
in 1858 chief of the ministry for Algiers, and in 1859 served 
without distinction in the Italian War. He married (Januaiy 
30th, 1859) Princess Clotilde, daughter of Victor Enimanitel. A 
speech delivered in 1861 to the senate against the Orleans family 
drew from Due d'Auniale a ch.allengc, which N. declined. The 
contempt universaliy expressed for him in military circles at tins 
time made a trip to America a convenient change. In 1862 he 
represented France at the Creat Exhibilioti at Kensington, and 
acted as President of the Commissioners for the Universal h'.x- 
hibition at Paris of 1867. A s])cech delivered at Corsica lost 
him the impel ial favour for a short time, but on regaining it he 
is understood to have iidliicnced his cousin in the diicction of a 
more liberal policy. When the Franco-German War broke out, 
N. was refused a command, and sent to Italy upon a confidential 
mission. On returning to France at its termination, he was 
ordered to the frontier, but was subsequently permitted to resume 
residence. He has devoted himself, without success, to rallying 
round him a new Boiiaparlist faction. At the October elections 
(1877) he lost his seat in the_ Constituent Assembly. N. is a 
man of extensive culture, is not without political ability, but is 
absolutely devoid of moral camestness. 

Napoleon d’Or, a French gold coin worth twenty francs, 
namea after the Emperor Naiioleon I. 

Napolfion Vendfie. See Rociie-sur-Yon. 

Napolfionvrille, or Pontivy, a town in N.W. France, de- 
partment of Morbihan, in a fertile ilistrict, on the Blavet and the 
Canal from Nantes to Bre.st, 40 miles N.N.W. of Vannes by 
mil. It contains the castle of the dukes of Koban, and the 
best cavalry barracks in France. Pop. (1872) 5136. 

Na'poli di Boma'nia. See Nauflia. 

Napu', a name given to the Javan Musk Deer (q. v.) (Tl-ii- 
gulus javaniem), allied to the Kaiichilor Pigmy Musk Deer (T, 
fygmeeus). 

Naraingtiq^e (= market of the Lord, i.e., Vishnu), a 
town in the district of Dacca, Bengal, British India, on the 
right bank of the Lakhmia river, just above its confluence with 
the Brahmaputra, 9 miles S.E. of Dacca, and 155 N.E. of 
Calcutta. Pop. (1872), with the suburb of Modunguiige, 10,911. 
It has regular steam communication with Calcutta, and is an em¬ 


porium of the iute trade, and for the through traffic with Assam, 
Cachar, and Chittagong. In the year 187^77, the toul exports 
were valued at ^9S7,ooo, chiefly jute (;£478,ooo) and rice 
(;^>38,ooo); the imporu were valued at ;^l,338,001^ including 
piece-goods (;^324,ooo), salt (,^184,000), raw cotton (,^122,000), 
{;f9Si°o°)» tobacco (,^66,000). 

Narboh, the capital of a native state bearing the same 
name in N.W. India, in political connection with the Funjaub 
government, 1035 miles N.W. of Calcutta. It contains an old 
fort—The slate of N., which is somewhat scattereil, lies mostly 
between Pultecala and the British district of Loodiana; area, 
804 sq. miles; pop. 226,155 > revenue, ,^65,000; army, ICOO 
men. It was one of the Cis-Suticj slates (ounded by the Sikhs 
in Sirhind about the middle of the last c. For services rendered 
during the Mutiny of 1857 the Rajah of N. was rewarded with an 
accession of territory. His family is the head of the Sidhu lat 
tribe. 


Narbonne', a town of France, department of Aude, on the 
Robine branch of the Canal dii Midi, gaj miles E.S.E. of 
Toulouse by rail. It contains the 13th c. churches of SS. Just 
and Paul, an hotel-de-ville (formerly the archbishop’s palace), 
a museum, and a public library ; has breweiie.s, potteries, dye- 
works, manufai lures of brandy, verdigris, cloth, and candies ; and 
carries on a traile in honey, wines, oil, grain, &c. Pop. (1872) 
12,590. The Narbo Jl/arlius ul the Ronuans, N. was known to 
the Greeks in the 5lh c. u.c., and w.as colonised by Litiniiis 
Crassns (li.c. 118). Under the emperors it rose to be the 
capital of Gallia Naiboncnsis, and numerous remains of anti¬ 
quity attest its former guindciir. 1 hough sacked by the .Saracens 
(719I, and by the Noi thmen (859), N.' w.is .still in the 12th and 
I3tii centuries a city with 40,ax) iiilmbitants, and concluded 
commeicial treaties with .Mcsaiidiia .and Constantinople. 


Narciss'us, accoiding to a Gieek myth, was a son of the 
river-god Ceiihissus, and of the Thespian nymph I-iriope. 
Handsome, but inaccessible to love, he caused the death of the 
kindly nymph I'.cho, who loved him, but in vain. His vanity 
brought down on him the indignation of heaven (Nemesis), and 
he was doomed to fall in love with his own image, which ha 
h.-ippened to see reflected in a well. According to some, N. 
pmsued, and giailually perished with love for the shadow, while 
his corpse was changed into a floner that ever after bore his 
name. Other mjthographers make N. melt away into a well in- 
which he loved to view lii.s inmge. Ovid, ICaiisanias, Src., nar¬ 
rate this fable, tyliich, considered 111 any asi'Cct, is of late birth. 
See Ovid, Met. iii., 3.1.1, el sii/.; I’aiisan. ix. 31-6, sec. 6. 


Narcissus, a genus of Euro])ean and N. and \V. Asian 
plants belonging to t'.ie natural oider AmaryVidacea, The 
leaves aie linear, flo\, ers 
with a membranous s]'.ntiic, 
solitary or umbellate, large, 
white or yellow, drooping 
or inclined, perianth tubu¬ 
lar below, segments spread¬ 
ing, mouth surmounted by 
a circular crown. 'I'he 
number of species was .•'t 
one time tabulated at 110, 
but Mr. Baker, oiir best 
authority, reduces them to 
Iwenty.two. As favourite 
spring bulbs some have 
lung held a ]irominent 
place. Gerard, for instance, 
in 1596, had ten kinds in 

his London garden, in- • 

chiding the Poet’s N. (A’, poeticus), the Jonquil (q. v.) (M Jon- 
quilla), the Polyanthus N. (M 'J'aruita), and the DafTodil (q. v.), 
all of which arc in common cultivation at the present day. The 
common diifl'odil (A^. Pseiith-Plarcisstis) is the only British repre¬ 
sentative ; it is wild in England, and is reported as naturalisM in 
Scotland and Ireland. The N. bijhrus is also established in 
some pai ts of the country as an esc.apc from, or remnant of, 
cultivation. 



Narcotics (Gr. narke, ‘stupor’) are medicines which subdue 
irritation, aiiest inordinate secretion, aHay pain, and cause 
stupor or sleep. The principal N, are liclladonna, chloral, 
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cUoroform, cannabis indica, hyoscyamus, l^nlus, morphia, 
nitrite of amyl, opium, and stramonium. The action of N. 
being modified by age, idiosyncrasy, and prolonged use, they 
should be employed with great caution, and only under com¬ 
petent advice, more particularly in the case of young children. 
Any one administering chloroform, laudanum, or other stupe¬ 
fying drug, to help him in the commission of a crime, is guilty 
of felony, and liable to penal scrvitmle for life, under the statute 
24 and 25 Viet. c. 100. 

Nar'eotine (CggHsaNO;), an Alkaloid (q. v.) contained in 
opium to the extent of 6 or 8 per cent It crystallises in small 
colourless transparent prisms ne.irly insoluble in water. Its 
basic powers arc feeble. 

13 'ar'do,atown of S. Italy, province of Lecce, 22 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of that name, and 4 from the Gulf of Taranto. It 
is a bishop’s sec, and has n cathedral and old feudal castle. N. 
is the ancient Neretum of the Sallentini. From the loth to the 
iSth c. it had a university of note. Top. (1874) 10,220. 

Kar'doo, in Botany, the name given by the aborigines of 
Australia to an acotyledonous plant peculiar to that continent, 
and belonging to the natural order MarsiUacea. Two or three 
species are known, the chief being Afarsi/ea macropus (Hooker). 
It bears a considerable resemblance to clover, and grows to a 
heiglit of from 9 to 12 inches, favouiing localities liable to be 
ilooilcd. The spore-cases are gathered by the blacks when the 
water has retired, .ni\d are pounded by them into a coarse flour 
or meal, of which they make cakes and a kind of porridge. 
The food thus obt.'iined, though insipiil, is nutritious, and has on 
several occasions preserved explorers in the desert wastes of 
Australia from starvation. 

K’ar'dns, a genus of Gramineic, consisting of a single species 
{N, striiia) common on heaths, iStc., in Britain, and ascending 
to 3300feet in the Highlands. Botanically an inteicsling glass, 
it is practically of little use. Kven sheep reject it on .account of 
its hard divaricate foliage, hence its name of ‘wire bent.’ It is 
more commonly c.tllcd ‘ mat-grass’ from growing in dense mat- 
like tufts. 

Narev', a river in Poland, rises in the Lithuanian .swamps 
of the Ku.ssian government of Grodno, Hows past the small towns 
of N., Tikoezin (where it becomes navigalrle), O.drolenka, and 
I'ultusk, and after a W, .and S.W. course of 295 miles, falls 
into the Bug at .Sicrock. 

Narghileh (Turk., Pers. kaltoun; Hind, hookah; Ohin. 
choui-yin), a sircctes of pipe much used in the East, consisting of 
a long serpentine lube connected with a vase, which is half 
filled with perfumed w.ater, through which the smoke passes be¬ 
fore it reaches the mouth. 

Narr'a (‘a snake’), the name of two of the more important 
offshoots of the Indus river in Scindc, so named from their tor¬ 
tuous cotjirse. The East N. Ic.wes the Indus at Kori, and h.is 
a total length of nearly 400 miles. 11 was formerly only filled in 
the rainy season ; but a pennanent a; 'ificial connection with the 
Indus has now been formed for irrigation, and several subordi¬ 
nate channels have been cut. It runs through the Thflr or Sandy 
Desert towards the Runn of Kutch. The West N. leaves the 
Indus near I.aikhana, and ultimately rejoins it after a course 
of about 80 miles. During the 11 ' ods it is much used for navi¬ 
gation, and it also feeds an important canal. 

ITar'ses, a great Byzantine gencr.d, was bom about A.I>. 
472. A eunuch slave, he appears for the first time in history 
as the cubintlarius, or ‘groom of the bedchamber,’ of the 
Emperor Justinian at the time of the insurrection of Nika (532), 
when his servtces promoted him to the po.st of keeper of the 
emperor’s privy purse. In 538 he was sent nominally to help, but 
really to act ns a spy and drag upon, Celi.sarlus, whom he joined at 
the successful siege of Ariminum (Rimini), then held by the 
Goths. The quarrels of the two generals led to the capture of 
Milan by the Franks and Burgundians. N. was then recalled 
to an influential court life lasting 12 years. In 552 he was 
selected to lead an tumy of 100,000 for the recovery of Italy 
from the Goths, who under 'Potila had occupied almost every 

f lace but the port of Ancona. N. matched by the mouth of the 
'o, Ravenna, and Rimini to Rome, completely defimted Totila 
at Tagina (LeutagUo), occupied Rome, defeated Teias, Totila’s 


successor, near Vesuvius in Campania, and returning from the 
siege of Lucca southwards, destroyed at CasiUnum on the Vol« 
tumo a great horde of Franks and Germans, who had ravaged 
as far as Calatiia under the leadership of Lentltariis or Lother 
and Bnccellin. In these battles N. had the help of some Lom¬ 
bard tribes. He now became Exarch of Italy, and for 15 years 
administered at Ravenna the famous Pragmatic of Justinian. 
By means of provincial governors {comUes) he kept Italy quiet, 
but he.'ivily drained it by taxation. On the death of Justinian 
in 565, Justin II. and his wife Sophia took advantage of the com¬ 
plaints against N.’s extortions to replace him by Longinus. N.’s 
withdrawal was the signal for the Iximbards again to appear 
(it is said in the De Gestis Longobardonun at N.’s suggestion), 
and Pope John HI. persuaded the veteran to return to Rome, 
where, however, he suddenly died in 568. N. was a man of 
consummate ability, who triumphed over almost every natural 
disadvantage; but he lacked the chivalrous greatness and pure 
patriotism of Belisaiius (q. v.). See Gibbon’s Decline and Pall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Nar'thex, a genus of the order Umbelliferae (q. v.), yielding 
a gummy resin and emitting a fetid odour. The species N, 
Asajoctida is found in Persia and Afghanistan, and furnishes the 
tnie Asafuetida (q. v.). Its leaves somewhat resemble those of 
the jiaiony. 

Nor'va, or Nar'ova, a town of Russia, government of Peters¬ 
burg, on a river of the same name, about 9 miles from its em¬ 
bouchure in the Gulf of Finland. 'Phe town proper is occupied 
mostly by Germans; the suburb and fortress exclusively by Rus- 
.sians. N. has a harbour, an arsenal, and an exchange. It car¬ 
ries on an active trade in timber, grain, flax, hemp, &c. In 
1872 there entered and cle-ared 44 British vessels of 14,740 tons. 
Pop. 5921. N. is memorable as the scene of a battle between 8400 
.Swedes under Chailes XIT., and 32,000 Russians under the 
Duke of Cray, fought 30th November 1700, in which the former 
were victorious. 

Narvaez, Don Ramon Maria, Duke of Valencia, was 
born at l.oja in Andalusia, 5th August 1800, .md in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1820 defended, as an officer, the constitutional r/yime. 
In 1S22 he distinguished himself in the guerilla warfare of Cata- 
luna, but retired lor nine years fiom active service. As captain 
in the Princess’s regiment he contributed by his personal daring to 
the victoiy of Mendigoriia, and (183O) under ICsparlero, after a 
series of foiced marches, he drove the Cailist leader Gomez from 
his jiosition near Arens. In 1838 he operated succe.ssfully against 
the brigands of I..a Mancha, and in 1S40 was appointed Captain- 
(.icncial of Old Castile and commandant of a reserve force num¬ 
bering 40,000 men. The same year he headed the insurrection 
of Seville, and had to take refuge in France, where (1843) he 
married Mdlle. de 'I'niichcr. Through his friendship with Queen 
Christina, then in France, and a system of intrigue, he succeeded 
in ruining the government of Espartcro, returned to Spain, and 
was made Duke of Valencia (1844), with the office of president 
of council, his ministry lasting for two years. In 1847, 1856, 
1864, and 1865 he was called back to office, which he held at 
Ills (lealh. May 28, 186S. N. was a courageous soldier, but a 
haughty, immovable, and illiberaTman in administration. 

Nar'whal, or Sea Dnioom (Afonodon monoeeros), a 
species of Cetacean mammalia, belonging to the dolphin 
family (Delphinida). Some of the teeth of the uCTier 
jaw are very large. The lower jaw is toothless in both 
sexes; and in the female the 
upper jaw is also toothless, 
foi the two incisors found in _ 

the young never cut the gum. 

The upper jaw in the male has .' 
two molar teeth, and also two 

teeth erroneously called - - — _-- 

cisors, since they spring from '_ 

(hcMvcilla(c^.y.), incisor teeth, 

being those implanted in the^.. ^1 ~i- 

preHtitxilla, The right tooth '_ 

m the male usually remains ' 

in a rudimentary condition, 

while the left is enormously 

developed, and forms an Narwhal. 

ivoiy pole, which may measure 

from 8 to 10 feet in length. This is certainly the largest 


Narwhal. 


’This is certainly the largest 
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tooth in the nnimal kingdom. It is straight but spirally- 
twisted, grows during the lifetime of the animal, and springs, 
like the tusks of the elephant, from a permanent pulp. Oc¬ 
casionally iolh tc-clh in the male N. may be so developed, 
while the female N. has sometimes a tusk. The N. 
like all Cetaceans, wants the hinder limbs. Its head is 
round and convex in front, its colour black above, the sides 
greyish-white and the under paits white. The body is spotted 
with dark patches and markings. There is no dorsal fin, and 
the ‘flippers ’ or fore-limbs are small. The average length is 12 
or 13 feet. The food of the N. consists of oceanic molluscs, 
cuttle-fishes, and the like. It inhabits the Arctic seas, is 
generally found in flocks, and is highly valued by the Gicen- 
landers, who obtain oil from its blulibcr, eat its flesh, and 
manufacture its skin into various useful articles. 

NasaliB or Prcs'bytes, a genus of Catarhinem Old World 
Monkeys represented by the N. or P. lari'atus —popularly named 
the Proboscis Monkey, fiom the extraordinary si/.c of its 
nose. This animal occurs in Jlorneo and other islands of the 
E. Archiiiel.ago. It is also known, as the Kahau, from its 
peculiar ciy. The noslrds are ]ilnced at the ti]> of the jiroboscis. 
The colour of the fur is a light red, and the average height is 
about 3 feet. 

Nase'by, a village of Noith.amptonshirc, 7 miles S.W. of 
Market-Ilarboioiigh, and the .scene of the third great defeat of 
the Royalists under Charles 1. and I’liiice Kuiu-rt by the I’ar- 
liamenlarians under ('romwcll, Fairfax, and Iicton, June 14, 
1O45. The right wing, coinniaiuled by Iielun, was muted by a 
furious charge of Kii]iert’.s horse, but cm the left the ‘ Ironsides ’ 
won the day. Artillery, baggage, and 5000 prisoners fell into 
the conqueiors' hand-, and the war was ended at a blow. A 
pyiamidal monunieiit inaiks the field of battle. 

Nash, John, an F.ngh.sh architect, was bom in London in 
1752. After solving his time to Sir Kobeit Taylor, the archi¬ 
tect, he began business as a surveyor and builder, and was soon 
able to retire to a small pioperiy in Carmarthen. In 1792, 
however, he returned to London, and was speedily recognised 
as a piominent architect. In 1815 he was made Surveyor to 
the (-’rown Instates, and is chiefly known as the planner and 
piomoter of the various impioveinenls which resulted in the 
formation of Regent Street and Regent’s Park. Of his moie 
purely architectural designs, lluckinghain Palace, Ilaymaiket 
Theatre, and the Pavilion at Biighton, arc the most nn|mitant. 
lie rcliicd from practice of his ])rofession in 1S34, and died at 
East Cowes Castle, May 13, 1S35. 

Nash, or Nasbe, XboinaB, born at Lowestoft in Sufifolk 
about 1564, enicicd St. John’s College, Cambridge, and giadu- 
ated R.A. (1584), but shortly after was expelled the university for 
his Ttrmintit cl non Teimimis, a satire on the authorities. After 
rambling awhile on the Continent, N. settled at London (1589), 
and plunging into the Martin Marprclate controversy, jiroduced 
A Countercuffc to Martin yimior, PnJ>/<e with an llaUhctt, .and 
other caustic pamphlets. lie assisted Marlowe in The Tragedy 
of Dido {y.^cya\ and his own Summer's Last Will and 

Testament, was played before Eliz.alieth (tJOa). He failed, 
however, ns a draniati.st, and in Pierce I'enilcssr his SuJ<plualioH 
to Me/df/rr//(IS92),5and Christ's Tearcs over ycrusalem (1593). 
describes himself .as ‘ sitting up late and rising e.arly, contending 
with scarcitie, and cursing the daie of Ins birth.’ A fierce 
attack on Dr. Gabriel Harvey, llaue-uith you to Saffron IValdion 
(1596), was suppressed by the archbishop, and a satirical play'. 
The Isle of Dogs (1597), lodged N. in the Fleet Prison. lie <lied 
almut tfioo. ‘ A sharp wit, and the master of a scofllng s.atyricall 
merry pen,’ is Isaac Walton’s estimate of this most lirilliant of 
the Elizabethan pamphleteers. 

Nash'ville, capital of Tennessee, U.S., on the .S. bank of 
the Cumberland River, 200 miles from its confluence with the 
Ohio. A railway junction, and the seat of the h'isk (186C), 
Vanderbilt (1875), and N. Universities, it has a sydendid stale 
Capitol built of Tcnnes.sce granite, a medical college and hos¬ 
pital, thirty-seven churches, and two daily newspapers. It is 
the chief commercial city S. of the Ohio, having a vast trade in 
cottons, toliacco, provisions, drugs, &c. The river is navigable 
below N. for nine months yearly, and is crossed here by two 
fine bridges. Fop. (1870) 25,86$, M UniversUv, founded os 



the Davidson Acixdemy in 17S5, embraces ten ‘schools’ or edu¬ 
cational sections, and is attended by from 400 to 600 students. 

Its medical school is reputed to be among the very best in 
America. 

K’aeb'ua, a city of New Hampshire, U.S., on the W. bank 
of the Mcirimack, 40 miles N.W. of I’oi.lon by rail. It pro¬ 
duces cottons, machinery, &c., to the annual value of $7>393»SO®» 
and has eleven churches, twenty-eight schools, and two daily 
ami two weekly newcjiapcrs. Pop. (1871) 10,543. 

STa'sinyth, Alexander, the founder of the Scottish school 
of land-scape jiaiiitirig, w.as bom at Edinburgh in 1757, studied 
art in London under Allan Ramsay, spent several years in Italy, 
ami on his return to Scotland commenced jiraetiung as a por¬ 
trait jiaiiiter. To the ftiendship he formed with Hums we owe 
the only au'hentic likeness that exists of the national poet. The 
bent of N.’s genius, however, was to the delineation of scenes 
from nature; to thus branch of the art he ultimately devoted 
himself, and his woiks were much in request by the Scottish 
nobility and gentry. N. died at Edinbuigh loth April 1843.— 
Peter N., eldest son of the preceding, was born at Edinburgh 
ill 1786, and cat ly showed a remaikahlc capacity for art. At 
the age of twenty he went to Lomlon, and soon attained a high 
repumtion. Ills landscapes aic thoroughly English, hut never¬ 
theless betray the influence of his favourite masters, Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. N. died at .South Lambelh, near I.ondon, 17th 
AuguT 1S31. Another son, James N., born at Edinburgh, 
August 19, 1808, and educated at ihe High School of his native 
city, stinlied foui years at the School of Arts, .and entered the 
Univcisity. He came to London (1S28I, .and in 1S32 opened a 
small engincciing establishineiit ;it Manchester. The year follow¬ 
ing he removed to Paincroll, 4 miles from Manchester, where 
he icali-,ed a eon .ideiable fortune by his liridgewatcr Foundry, 
and retired from busiiic.ss (1S56). N. is Ihe inventor of the 
Steam Hammer (q. v.), a steam pile-driver, and of various im- 
l>iovcments in teh scopes and oidiiaiicc. 

Nassau', capital of the Rahainas, on the N. side of the island 
of New Providence, has a good strongly-fortified harbour, exports 
cotton, pimento, salt, iVe., and attract- visitors by its excellent 
climate. It is the ceiilie of the trade of the ktahamas, the 
total value of whose imports in i.Syj amounted to ;^lSj,993, 
and exports 130,292. 1 ‘op. 9000. 

Nass'au, till 1S06 a grafchafl. and till 1S66 a duchy of Ger¬ 
many, was bounded N. by .Westphalia, E. and S. by Hessen, 
and W. by Rhenish Piiissia. It had an aicii of 1795 ^9- miles, 
and a ]iop. (iSoi) of 41511, 507. and is now included in the Prussian 
province of Ifissen-N. ( |. v.). The founder of the house of N. 
was Otto of Laurenbiii'', a brother of Konrad 1. (loth c), but 
the title of N. was not assumed by his de.scendants till 1160. 
Heinrich II. (‘ the rich’}, dying in 1255, divided his possessions 
helween hi» two sons, to Walrnm IV. be(]Ucathing Idstein, 
Wiesbaden, and Ucilbuig; to Otto, Dillenburg, IScilstcin, and 
Sieben. The latter, by inteimarriagc, became the aitcestor of 
the House of Orange (<|. v.) ; the former transmitted to his 
descendants the//a/.'of N. Fiiedriih Aiigu-t of N.-U.sin- * 
gen, the head of the Walram lino, joined the Kheinhund (lSu6), 
and Mas rewarded with Ihe title of duke and an accession 
of territory, mIhcIi pa-sed at his death (Match 24, 1816) to the 
collateral branch ol N.-Weilburg. N. cntcicd the ZoUverein 
(1835), was the scene of .an insurrection (1S4S), and h.aving sided 
with Austiia in the Au-.lro-Prussian M-ar, was annexed to Prussia, 
Stli October 1866, Duke Adolf (born July 24, 1817) receiving a 
yearly pension. Sec Schliephake, Gesihichte von N. (3 vols. 
Wiesb. i86fi 70). 

Nass'ick, the chief town of the di.-,tricl of tj^e same name, 
lioir.bay, British India, 106 miles by rail N.E. of Bombay. Pop. 
(1872) 22,436. For sanctity, it is baldly less revered by the 
Iliiidtis tlmn Beiuaies; and it also contains ni.any ruins of the 
Buddhist faith. According to Hindu legend, it is the spot 
where Lakshn.anri cut ofif the no.se of the demon Shurpanakho. 
—The district of N., which contains the .sources of the Godavery, 
has .11 area of S140 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 734,386. 
Cotton is cultivated. 

Nastur'tium. See Cress and TropiKOLUM. 

Nas'ua (.V. m/d), a species of Carnivorous quadruped, allierl 
to the Racoon (q, v.), and inlrabiting S. America. It i.s some- 
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times known as the Red Coaiti, has a reddish fur, black ears and 
legs, ^ and a long and pointed muzzle. It feeds on birds, eggs, 
and the smaller quadnipeds. An allied species is the N. narica 
or Quasje, often known as the Brown Coaiti, also a native of S. 
America. 

Natal', a British colony in S.E. Africa, included between 
ay* IS'—31* S. lat., and 28° 50'—31* 20' li. long. It is bounded 
on the .S.E. by the Indian Ocean, on the N.E. by the Tugela 
and Buffalo Rivers, on the N.W. and W. by the Drakenberg 
Mountains, and on the S.W. and S. by the Umtamfuna River. 
The lozenge-shaped area thus defined includes about 18,750 sq. 
miles. N. owes its name to the fact of its having been discovered 
by the Portuguese under Vasco da (lama on Christmas D.ay, 
1497. The discovery remained unfruitful for centuries, for ex- 
ce])t that the Butch made a brief and unsuccessful attenqit to 
found a settlement at Port N. in 1760, the country remained 
unvisited by Europeans till 1823. In the latter year two Engli-.h 
naval officers, named Karcwell and Elynn, started a trading post 
near the present site of the town of Burhan, but the country 
being nearly depopulated by llie murderous forays of the Zulu 
chiei Chaka (see Zulus), little trade could be carried on. In 
1835 an agreement was arrived at between the Zulu chief Bin- 
gaan and the British, by which the latter were to be left un¬ 
molested. In 1837 an overland iininigiation of Butch Boers 
from Cape Colony commenced, and led to a fieice war 
between them and the Zulus, who were ultim.ately overthrown. 
The Butch then decl.ared the territory they had seized to be an 
independent state, with the name of ‘Republic of Natalia.’ 
'Phis was opposed by the Governor of Cajie Colony, and afler 
fighting in 1842-43, the Boers W’ero reduced to submission, and 
N. formally declared to be British territory. In 1847 it was 
proclaimed a jiart of Cape Colony, and in 1S56 it received a 
royal charter constituting it an indeiiendent colony. 

N. descends in a succession of steps or plateaux from the 
Drakenberg range, which on this side rises preeijiitously to a 
maximum height of 10,000 feet. The country is thus divided 
into zones differing in temperature and general characteristics. 
Thus the central jiortion, which consists of a grassy plateau from 
5000 to 6000 feet above the sea-level, is cxccllenlly adapted for 
sheep and cattle, while the coast region produces sugar, coffee, 
and other semi-tropical crops. The descent of the land from 
the watershed lieing rapid, not one of the fifty rivers is of any 
use for navigation, and for the most part they flow in rocky 
kloofs, or gorges, and are internipted by continual mpids and 
falls. No lakes exist, and the only tolerable h.irbour is that of 
Port N,, but though landlocked, it has a rather shallow bar 
entrance. On the highlands of the interior, the heat, which is 
excessive on the coast, is much mitigated, and at Pietermaritz- 
buig, on the first plateau ascending from the sea, the annual 
mean temperature is about 67°. Rain is abundant in summer, 
falling principally during thunderstmms, which are very fie- 
quent. The mean annu.al rainfall at Pietermaritzburg is30’ii 
inches. N. contains large quantities of t-oal of fine quality, but 
, pending the establishment of railway c immiinication between 
the coalfields and the coast, the deposits remain undeveloped. 
Iron is also plentiful, and copper and gold are known to exist in 
small quantities. Near the month of tlmzimkuln river, close to 
the S. irontier, there is a remarkable fomialioii of white marble, 
covering an area of 30 square miles, and believeu to be 1200 feet 
thick. 

'I'he wiid animals found in N. are veiy numerous. The lion, 
buffalo, and elephant indeed are now scarce, and the gir.affe and 
rhinoceros have wholly disappeared from the countiy, but the 
hippopotamus is still common, and hyamas and leopards abound. 
Of the other Irvger animals still frequently to be met with, the 
chief are ten species of antelope, tiie chacma or S. African 
baboon, the ant-eater, iguana, and crocodile. The avifauna is 
varied and interesting, and the snakes include a number of 
poisonous species, as well as a harmless python, which attains a 
length of from 16 to 25 feet Insect life is abundant, but the 
dreaded tsetse fly is never seen in N. The flora of N. includes 
a number of valuable timber trees, and amongst its most charac¬ 
teristic forms are the strelitzia, tree-aloe, and giant euphorbia. 
Ferns are numerous, but the heaths so abundant in Cape Colony 
are not found in N. 

I’he principal exports of N. are wool, hides and skims, sugar, 
coffee, ivory, and ostrich feathers, and among those of minor 
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importance at present are cotton and arrowroot. 'The cultivation 
of sugar was commenced in 1851, but was much hampered by 
the want of proper labour, until in 1865 the introduction of 
coolies from India was commenced. In 1875 there was exported 
from N. 155,515 cwt. of sugar, of the value of;fi 69 , 8 i 5 > oesidM 
rum to the value of .^4259. The quantity of wool exported in 
the same year amounted to 8,108,397 lbs., valued 21^389,257. 
The total trade of the colony in 1876 amounted tO;£i,68o,286, 
the imports amounting to Ii,022,Sg6, and the exports to 
;f:f'S 7 . 390 - . . , 

N. is governed by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the 
Crown, an Executive Council composed of four official and tvvo 
non-official members, and a Legislative Council, consisting (in 
addition to the members of the Executive Council) of eight 
members nominated by the Government, and fifteen elected by 
the constituencies, 'flie colony is divided into nine counties, 
and contains thirteen towns, of which the principal are 1‘ieter- 
marilzburg (q. v.), the capital, and Duiban, the seaport. A 
railway to connect these two places is (1877) in course of con¬ 
struction. Durban is the larger of the two, having in 1877 a 
population of 10,488, whicli causes it to rank after Cape Town 
and I’ort Eliz.abeth as the thir.l largest town in S. Africa. 

llie jiopulation of N. is unusually dense for S. Africa, 
and w.is estimated to amount at the end of 1876 to about 
310,000, of whom the natives numbered 281,000, those of Euro¬ 
pean descent 19,000, and the Hindu and Chinese cnolie- 
10,600. The natives consist of various Zulu tribes, who have 
crosscil the bolder from their own land on account of the gicater 
.security to life and property enjoyed under British rule as com¬ 
pared with that of their own king. Their numbers are yearly 
increasing, and the immense piepondcrancc of this .savage popu¬ 
lation is the cause of considerable disquietude to the European 
minority. See /In Address on Smith Africa and Her Colonies, by 
Lieut..General Bisset (Lond. 187O); JJandhook to South Afriea 
(T.ond. 1S76); Natal, by II. Brooks, edited by D, Mann (Lond. 

1876) ; South Africa I'ast and /’resent, by lohn Noble (Lond. 

1877) . 

Natal, capital of the province of Rio Grande do Norte, 
Biazil, on the Poteiigi, has a good h.irbour, the entrance of 
which, however, is impeded by a sand-bar. Itcxpoits Brazil¬ 
wood, cotton, and rice. Pop. 10,000. 

Natato'res, an order of Birds represented by the various 
kinds of ‘.swimmers.’ 'flie body is boat-.slia]icd, and the legs 
beinj, as a rule, placed far back, are well adapted for 
swimming, but give an awkward atipearance to the move¬ 
ments of the birds on land. 'I’he neck is generally long. The 
tot s are webbed; the membrane sometimes uniting all four 
digits (as in cormorants), or the hinder toe may be free (as in 
gulls); while in petrels, &c., the hinder toe is only nulimen- 
taiy. In others again the web is broken up into broad fringes. 
The body is covered with ‘ tlown,’ and the ‘ oil gland' is large, 
its secretion being used to protect the feathers from the action of 
the water, 'fhe N, are usually foly/'amous, one male mating 
with several females. The young are able to run about and swim 
on quitting the egg. 

Natch'ez, a town of Mississippi, U..S., on the E. bank of 
the Mississippi River, 280 miles N. of New Orleans, It has a 
large river trade in cotton and some timber sawing, and cotton 
seed oil making. Bop. (1870) 9057. N. is named after a noted 
Indian tribe of whom some 300 aie still living. 

Nat'ica, a genus of Mollusca belonging to the Gasteropoda 
(q. v.). It is typical of the family Natieidio, in which the sbeU 
is globular and consists of a few whorls. The ‘ spire ’ of the 
shell is small, and the outer lip acute. ' The genus is distin¬ 
guished by a very large foot, and the mantle-lobes cover a great 
part of the shell. 

Na'tional Oonven'tion was the representative assembly of 
France, which met for the first time, September 21, 1792. It was 
composed of three parties, all of whom held the theory of Repub¬ 
lican government. 'I’he Girondists or * Right ’ were favourable 
to constitutional law, the Mountain or ‘ Left ’ adhered to the 
most uncompromising principles of the Revolution, the Marsh 
^Marais') voted and spoke sometimes with the one and some¬ 
times with the other, earning thereby the detestation and con¬ 
tempt of both. After it was decreed that' royalty was abolished 
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in France^’ it became apparent that between the Right and Left 
a deadly struggle must ensue, and the first six months were 
occupied in determining the issues of the contest By the 2d of 
June 17^3 the Girondists were extinguished as a party. During 
that period ^uis XVL was tried and executed, and war was 
declared against a complete European coalition. Until the 
26th July 1794 the Mountain led, and under it the Committee 
of General Safety, which afterwards destroyed both itself and 
the Commune, commanded the N. C. At one time the N. C 
had fourteen armies, and 1,200,000 soldiers under arms. It 
abolished the Catholic religion and established the worship of 
reason. During its existence Danton and Robespierre both 
flourished and k 11. From the 26th July until the 26ih of Octo¬ 
ber I795i when the N. C. decreed its own dissolution, the 
struggle was between the adherents of the moderate Republic 
against both revolutionary and royalist partie.s. The three 
years during which the N. C. lasted are the most memorable, 
not only in the history of France, but in the hi.story of the 
rrareseiitative institutions of the world. See Carlyle’s History 
of the French Revolution, and the works of Mignct and Thiers 
on the same period. * 

National Covenant. See Covenant. 

National Debt. See Debt, National. 

National Ouard, The, till 1853 the bourgeois militia of 
France, was founded (1790) in accordance with a jrroposal of Mira- 
beau, and was organised by Lafayette. Suppressed in 1827, but re¬ 
vived in 1830, and reorganised in 1831 and 1852, it was finally 
abolished by the Act of 1S72, in consequence of the share 
100,000 of its members bad taken in the Communist insurrection. 
By a law of 1868 the N. G. was defined as ‘an auxiliary to the 
active army in the defence of the frontier of the empire, and in 
the maintenance of order in the interior, li.able to be called up 
for active service only by a special law,’ and every Frenchman 
who had reached the age of twenty-one was obliged to serve 
either in it or in the active army. 

Nations, Law of. See International Law. 

Nat'ron, or Tro'na, is the native impure scsquicarbonate of 
sodium CsOgNa^ + sHjO. Originally it was known as an en¬ 
crusted deposit obtained on the shores of the soda lakes in the 
Nile delta of Egypt. Under the name of Urao it is found 
extensively in Venezuela, and now great supplies arc obtained in 
Virginia, besides which it is found to a large extent in many 
other localities. 

Natt'eijaok {Bu/o calamitd), a species of Toad (q. v.) com¬ 
mon in many parts of England. The hind legs are shorter than 
those of the common toad, and its eyes more prominent. The 
legs are banded with black, and a yellow line passes along the 
middle of the b.ack. The N. appears to be less dependent on 
moisture than the common toad, and is found in dry places. Its 
length is about 3 inches. 

Nattore', a town in the district of Rajshaliye, Bengal, Briti.sh 
India, on the N. bank of the Nurud, an offshoot of the Ganges, 
196 miles N. of Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 9674. Owing to its 
its unhealthiness, the administrative headquarters were removed 
in 1822, but it is still the residence of the Rajah of N., the re¬ 
presentative of the wealthiest Hindu family in Bengal of the last 
century. 

Nat'uxal, in Music (8), before a note, contradicts a previously 
governing sharp or flat ^aced at the beginning of a stave or else¬ 
where, restoring the note to a place in the natural scale of 'C (a 
white key of the pianoforte). 

Natural Child. See Bastard. 

Natural^ History. Probably no term in science has had 
attached to it so many and diverse meanings as this. Some use 
it to signify Zoology (q. v.), the science that deals wi A the animal 
creation. Others destepiate by it biology, or the science which 
deals with organic life (uimal and vegetable); while others again 
employ it to cover Ae entire range of subjects and sciences con¬ 
nected vnth the visible world. There can be little doubt that in 
its true significance, Ae term should be employed according to 
the last of these three meanings. A ' history of nature ’ should 
comprehend not merely Ae history of the animated portion of 
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this universe, but of all naAral objects. In this sense Aristotle 
and Ae ancient investigators were ‘natuml historians,’ pure and 
simple. Their resear^es extended over a wide field, and in¬ 
cluded all the subjects which might be regarded as affording a 
knowledge of Ae universe at large. As time passed, how¬ 
ever, Ae N. H. of the ancients became subdivided into nuuiy 
branches, and the term lost its comprehensive meaning, acquir¬ 
ing its present loose and unsatisfactory application. This is 
to be regretted. It is Ae first business of science to be exact 
When properly used, the term ‘N. H.’ should indicate the 
collection of sciences devoted to Ae examination of the uni¬ 
verse and its constitution. The term ‘physical sciences’ might 
be held to be synonymous with ‘ N. H.’ in this sense. Leav¬ 
ing out the more subordinate branches of inquiry, and also 
the multifarious sulxlivisions into which each science might 
be divided, N. H. may be sriid to consist (1.) of the Organic 
sciences, and (II.) Inorganic sciences. The first series com¬ 
prehends Biology alone, and this department, dealing with 
organic or living things, includes (i) Botany, or the science 
of plants, and (2) Zoology, or that of animals. The Inorganic 
sciences include (l) Chemistry, (2) Natural Philosophy ox Physics, 
(3) Geology, and (4) Mineralogy —this last being rightly enough 
regarded by many as a subdivision of geology, and also as 
closely allied to chemistry. 

Naturaliea'tion, in Law, is the act of investing an alien 
with the rights of a born countryman or citizen. See Alien, 
Denizen. 

Naturalisation. An .animal is said to be naturalised when 
it has become accustomed to a new country or area, and adapted 
to new environments and surroundings, as if these were ‘ natu¬ 
ral.’ N. thus differs from Accltmalisution (q. v.) in the fact that 
naturalised animals return to a state of nature in their new area. 
Acclimatised animals, on the other hand, arc such as live and 
nourish in a new country, especially under Ae care of man. 
Acclimatisation, however, in many instances is a preliminary 
measure to N. The horse has become naturalised in America, 
for example, in Ae most thorough manner, but the animal was 
at first acclimatised in that continent thiough human agency. 
The horse can support itself, and lives indeed in a wild state in 
America. R case of very complete N. is also presented by the 
case of the Dreissena (q. v.), a foreign mollusc which was intro¬ 
duced into our streams, and which first acclimatised itself, and 
then became completely naturalised. The same result has fol¬ 
lowed the chance introduction of some American water-weeds, 
whicli have become so thoroughly naturalised in many of our 
streams as to require repression. 

In Botany, the word has been so variously and carelessly 
applied that it has ceased to carry with it any exact significa¬ 
tion. It ought to mean that a species originally introduced by 
man has now become thoroughly established, by seed or other¬ 
wise, among the native plants of the country, and exists without 
human aid in sowing its seeds or in preparing the grolmd for 
them. (It is so employed in the articles of this work.) There 
are in Britain two Americ.an plants fully coining up to this defini¬ 
tion —Impattens fulva and Jilodea Canadensis. Few botanists, 
however, restiict the use of the term to this just and proper 
meaning, while some even apply it to mere casuals, stragglers 
from cultivation, with no permanent or certain locality. Mr. 
U. C. Watson, who has given much attention to the subject, 
proposes to discard the word ‘ n.aturalisud,’ and he employs in 
his works Ac terms Native, Denizen, Colonist, Alien, and Casual, 
to express a descending serie.s, from Ae truly wild and prehis- 
torically established species, down to Ac occasional stragglers 
of cultivation, or the product of seeds accidentq^y imported 
with merchandise, ship-ballast, or otherwise. 

Natural Obliga'tion is an obligation which is held to arise 
from a law of nature; for instance, the obligation of a parent to 
maintain his child is a N. O., though it is a legal one also. It 
might be held a N. O. for a wealthy brother reasonably to main- 
Ain a poor sister, in which case there is no legal obligation. If 
we see a fellow creature in danger or distress, and we can relieve 
him without loss or injury to self, the principle which some 
authorities have termed ‘ the Law of Nature ’ requires us to do 
so; though, perhaps, the witty saying of Sidney Smith may not 
be wholly without truth, that ‘when A sees B in distress he feels 
immediately prompted to call upon C to relieve him.’ 
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ZTftturBl Tlieol'og^, as a branch of thcolo^ in general 
deals with those facts regarding the nature of God and our 
relation to Him which are deduced from the works of God and 
the nature of man. With regard to N. T. two leading views 
are held diametrically ojrpascd to each other. The one that the 
works of Nature, meaning thereby the external, material uni¬ 
verse, afford no trustworthy revelation of the being and perfec¬ 
tions of God, the usual ontological and teleological arguments 
derived from the existence of the universe and the evidences of 
design which it contains being held to be unsatisfactory; the 
other, that the revelation afforded by them is so clear and com¬ 
prehensive as to iireclude the necessity for any supernatural 
revelation. See the works of Paley and Chalmers, and the 
Bridgewater Treatises. 

Na'ture Pnn'tingr is the name applied to a technical process 
of causing flat objects, as ferns, mosses, feathers, lace, &c., to 
engrave themselves by pressure on met.al plates, from which 
impressions may be printed. Kyhl, a Ganish goldsmith, seems 
to nave been the first to obtain, about 1833, copies of natural 
objects by pressure. From 1849 to 1852, several experiments 
in the art of N. P. were made by Gr. Branson of Sheflield, Mr. 
Aitken, and Mr. Sturge of Birmingham, and others, Subse- 
ouently Mr. II. Bradbury introduced into England a process 
that had attained considerable perfection in the imperial printing 
oflice at Vienna. This process, as improvcil, consists in embed¬ 
ding, by pressure with steel rollers, any flat object in a plate of 
pure soft lead. An electrotype facsimile is then taken, from 
which the impressions are printed off in different colours on a 
peculiar soft paper. The object depicted on paper has an em¬ 
bossed appearance, and its characteristic maikings, even to the 
most minute, are accurately and faithfully brought out. Several 
botanical works have been illustrated by means of this art, the 
first in England being TIte fem$ of Great Britain anti Ireland, 
by Bindley and Moore. 

INaud^, Gabriel, born in Paris, February i, t6oo. studied 
philo^pliy and medicine at Paris and Padua (1626), and became 
librarian at Rome to the Cai-dinals Bagni (1629) and B.'irbcritii 
(1641}, and at Paris to Maz.aiin (1642). Having formed the design 
of founding a great national library, he made a bibliographical 
tour in Flanders, Italy, Germany, and England, and thus col¬ 
lected some 40,000 volumes for the Bibliolbeque Mazarine, which 
was opened in 1648. On the dispersion of this library by the 
Fronde Parliament (Gee. 29, 1651), N. purchased 3500 of its 
raedipl works, and withdrew lo Stockholm, where Christina 
appointed him her librarian. Recalled by M.-izarin, he died on 
the homeward journey at Abbeville, July 29, 1653, N. was a 
voluminous writer, but his works (mostly in Latin) are extremely 
rare. The principal are Afiolo^e pour let grands Personnages 
fiuusemmt soupfonnis de Magie (1625), Adsns pour dresser ttite 
Billiolhlque and Bibliographia PoUtica (1633). Sec A. 

Franklins Histoirc de la Btbliothique Mazatine (Par. tS6o). 

_ Naumach'ia (Gr. naus, ‘a I‘.ip,* and macke, ‘a fight’), 
literally a sea-fight, but genei^iy the name given to a representa¬ 
tion of such by the Romans, as well as to the scene of its occur¬ 
rence. Such naval battles {tiavalia preelia) were frequently 
celebrated in the circus (the arena being filled with water). 
With a view to the cclebiation of the N., ponds [stagnd) were 
dug near the Tilier Ijy Julius Cscsar, Augustus, and Goinitian, 
a grove (nemus) being planted around them. Claudius turned 
the Lacus Fucinus into a magnificent field for such spectacnla. 
Nero converted an amphitheatre to the same jiurpose. The 
combatants in these fights were termed Nautsmekarii. They 
were generally captives or criminals compelled to fight in 

S ladiatorial c:>mbats. The ships engaged in such sea-fights were 
esignated by the names of different maritime nations, e.g,, 
Tyrians and Egyptians, Rhodians and Sicilians, Persians and 
Athenians. The same lavish expenditure which characterised 
the gladiatorial exhibitions distinguished the N. In the N 
exhibited by Titus 3000 men were engaged; while in the 'spec- 
taele' given by Domitian, two real fleets to a nearness {paste 
jusla classes) entered the lists. In the combat on the Lacus 
Fucintis 19,000 combatants engaged—fifty ships a-side (ff. Dion 
Cass. ix. 33). 

Nsu'mann, Jobaim X’riedrioh, a famous German omi- 
thoumst, bom 14th February 1780 at ZiebigV, near Kbthen, 
and died there, 15th August 1857. HU chief works are yv«- 
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turgesehichte der Ydgel DeutscUands (zd ed. 12 vols. 1822-44; 
B’achtrdgt, 1846-60); Taxidermie (2d ed. 1848}; Haushalt def 
Nbrdluhm Seevogel Europ^ (1824). In his honour the journal 
of the Geman Ornithological Society is named Natmannia ,— 
Earl Friedrich N., a well-known German mineralogist, bom 
at Giesden, 30th May 1797, was Professor at Freiberg from 1826, 
afterwards at Leipsic from 1842 to 1870, and died 26th Novem¬ 
ber 1873. lie wiote Lehrbtuk der Kryslallograpkie (2 vols. 1830, 
2(1 ed. 1858); Eletttmle der Mineralogie (8lh ed. 1871); Lehr- 
buck der Geognosie (2d ed. 3 vols. 1857-67). 

Naum'btirg (a corruption of Neuenburg, ' New Town ’), a 
town of Prussia, province of Saxony, on the river Saale, in a 
hilly wine-growing district, 17 miles S.S.W. of Merseburg by 
rail. It has a catbedr.al of the 13th c., in the transition Gothic 
of the period, and richly adorned with curious sculptures. The 
industrial products are sparkling wines, cliemicms, vinegar, 
tobacco, siiirits, linens, and woollens. The district yields over 
100,000 gallons of wine yearly. Pop. (1875) 16,327. 

Eau'plia, or ITau'pUon (Ital. Napoli di Romania), a town 
of Greece, in the iiomarcliy of Argolis and Corinth, jiicturesquely 
situated on the Gulf of N., zS miles S.S.W. of Corinth. It 
is the see of an archbishop, and from 1829 to 1834 was tlic chief 
town of Greece. N. h.is an excellent harbour, capable of hold¬ 
ing 600 vessels, and is protected by three forts, Palamidi, Alb.ini- 
tiki, and Itclikali, on a rock 709 feet high. In the suburb Pronia 
a huge lion cut out of the rock commemorates the Bavarians that 
fell in Greece. To the N. are the Cyclopean ruins of primeval 
Tiryns, enormous stones of irregular polygonal form rudely piled 
one above another. Pop. (1870) 3958. 

ITau'sea (from Gr. stmts, ‘a ship ’) literally means sea-sick¬ 
ness, or a similar sickuc'-s of the stomach, accompanied with a 
propensity to vomit. N. is usually accompanied by general 
languor, muscular relaxation, .an increased flow of saliva, a small 
irregular pulse, and a cool, moist skin. N. may he a direct symp¬ 
tom of stomach disease, or of the presence of irritating sub¬ 
stances ; or it may he an indirect symptom of disease in remote 
organs, as the bram or the kidneys, and it is frequently an caily 
symptom of zymotic diseases. The N. of pregnancy dejiends on 
the reflex action of the giavid uterus on the stomach. N. after 
faking food is a troublesome affection, and to soothe this irrita¬ 
bility there are special therapeutic remedies—in addition to care¬ 
ful regulation of the quantity and quality of food^—such as creosote 
and hydrocyanic acid. 

Nau'tsB, Canpo'nes, Stabular'ii, the opening words of 
the well-known edict of the Roman prartor, by which ship¬ 
master!;, innkeepers, and keepers of stables were made answer- 
able for the salety of the goods of the travellers brought with 
them into the ship, inn, or stable. The same rule has been 
adopted by the common law of England and of Scotland. The 
rule has, however, been modified under various statutes. See 
under Cakrieks, Carriers, Wharfingers, and Warehousemen, 
Law Regarding ; Innkeeper, Law Affecting the. 

Nautch Girls, or NautcMa Sec Bayaderes. 

Eau'tical Al'manac. See Almanac, 

EauTilus, a name given to two distinct and widely different 
species of Cephalopoda (q. v.) nr cuttlefishes. Of these the first 
is the Paper N. (Argonatiia Argo) belonging to the Dibranch- 
iate or two-gilled group, in which the shell is external, but 
single-chambered, the arms number eight, and are provided 
with suckers, and an ink-sac is developed. The shell of the 
paper N., however, is not a true shell, as it is not formed by 
the mantle of the animal, but by two of the arms ^cially 
modified ns shell-secreting organs. The typical N. is the 
' Pearly N.’ (NautUus Pompiliit^, the only living representative 
of the Tctrabranchiate or four-gilled cuttlefishes. This animal 
has a tnie external, many.chambered shell, numerous arms, and 
no ink-sac or sucker-s. It is one of the rarest of mollnscs. Only 
some four or five specimens have been obtained. It occurs in 
the Southern seas, and lives at great depths. Tte shell is well 
known, and is frequently found in drawing-rooms; the brown 
Md white markings having been obliterated by its surfiice ^v- 
ing been polished so as to give the shell the pearly lustre from 
which the N. gets its name. The shell forms a flat sphsal. Its 
chambers are completely shut off from each other by uptet or 
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f iMtitions. In the middle of each septum a small aperture exists 
or the transmission of a. muscular tube, the siputtde, which termi¬ 
nates anteriorly in the pericardium or heart-sac. Ttie function 
of the sipuncle is supposed to be that of keeping up a low kind 
of vitality in the disused chambers of the .sncU; while othei^ 
think it acts as a hydrostatic apparatus, enabling the animal to 
rise or sink in ilie water by the diffusion of water or gas through 
the chambers of the shell. The chambered condition of the shell 
is produced by the successive growths of the animal. In early life 
the shell consists of but one chamber, but owing to its inci case of 
size, the animal soon leaves the first-forincd chamber, constructs 
a second and larger one, and partitions off the first by a septum. 
The thiid chamber is similarly formed and similarly partitioned 
off from the second when the latter h.as grown too small to con¬ 
tain the animal; and in this way tlie convoluted shell is pro¬ 
duced. The development of the N. is unknown. It has no 
‘branchial hearts' such as occur in the cuttlefish; its ten¬ 
tacles are very numerous, and want suckers or autabttla. Fossil 
N. first occur in the Siluiian rocks, and are found tiirough the 
whole fossiliferous series up to the pre-scnt day. The genus 
probably attained the maximum of its develoirmcnt in Palxozoic 
strata. 

KTauvoo', a town of Illinois, U.S., on the E. bank of the 
Mississippi, was founded in 1840 by the Mormons, and after 
their ex]iulsion became the homo of a community of French 
socialists under M. Caliet. In 1846 it had 15.000 inhabitants, 
but it has since dwindled into a mere village. Pop. (1870) 1578. 
N., however, produces yeaily about 100,000 gallons of wine. 

Ifa'val Cadets' enter tlic Koval Navy as such between 
twelve and fourteen years of age after jia'-cmg an examination, 
and serve two years on board the Jirilaniiia, a training ship at 
Dartmouth. If they do not obtain fir-.l-clas5 certificates at the 
end of that time, they have to .serve for a fuithcr pciiod on 
board a sca-going tiaining ship before taking rank as midship¬ 
men. See Mu>.sini’MAN. 

Naval Crown, in Iler.aldry, is a rim of gold adorned alter¬ 
nately with shi|)s’ l)OWS and .sipiaie sails. 'I'lie origin of the 
device, tccording to tradilion, goes back to tire Emperor Clan- ' 
dius, who instituted it after tlie conquest of Lritain. I 

Naval Reserve', an auxiliary navalTorce, which sprung j 
into existence about the same time as the volunteer movement, j 
It is to the navy what the militia is to the army. Foiinerly, 
althougli the abolition of inqiicssincnt had cio.scd the great source 
on which Government could diaw for the maintenance of the 
navy in time of war, the only reserve was a body of coast volun¬ 
teers, who could not be sent more than 300 miles away from 
their coast. 'Inc present force was established as regards the 
men in 1S59, under Act 22 and 23 Vic. cap. 40, and as regards 
the officers m 1861, under Act 24 and 25 Vic. cap. 129. The 
number was limited to 30,000 men and 400 officers, though tins 
number lias never been actually enrolled. In 1876, 18,000 men 
were provided for, their wages and allowances being estimated 
at >^134,700. The men, who must be under thirty-five years of 
age and have served at least five out of the previous ten years at 
sea, join for five years, and have to tiain (in periods of seven or 
more days, or altogether if they prefer it) for twenty-eight days 
in the year on board one of Her Majesty’s ships or with tlie 
coastguard, during which period they receive the wages of sea¬ 
men in lire Royal Navy, in •'ddition to a bounty of ^6 jrer annum. 
On an emergency they may be sent on naval service to any part 
of the world for a period nut exceeding five years. On atlaiiiing 
certain ages, fixed according to special circumstances by the 
Board of Admiralty, they become entitled to pensions of .j^i2 a 
year, or to a smaller annual sum payable duiing the longest lives 
of themselves and wives. If they have been thiee years in active 
lervice the pension is increased by 2d. a day. Chief mates in the 
merchant service are eligible as sub-lieutenants in the reserve, 
receiving 7s. a day during .the training period; masters as lieu¬ 
tenants, at los. a day. Pensions are granted to these officers if 
wounded, or to their widows if they are killed in action, at same 
rates as in the Royal Navy. 

Naval Stores Act. By this Act certmn marks are appro¬ 
priated to denute Her MajestVs property in stores. Any one 
obliterating such a mark is guilty of felony. No one is allowed, 
without authority, to sweep or Search for stores, or dredge in the 


sea, within one hundred yards of any one of Her Mmesty’s 
vessels, or of any dockyard or mooring, under penalty of fine or 
imprisonment. See Broad Arrow. 

Naval Wills Act After ist January 1866, wills of seamen 
or marines made previous to their entering into service, of wages, 
priw-, bounty, or otlier allowance payable by the Admiralty, or 
in its charge, are declaied invalid. To make valid a will of 
money or effects in charge of the Admiralty, it must be executed 
svith tlie forms pieiciibcd by the Wills Act. If the will be 
made on boaid sliip, it must be attested by an officer. 

Nav'an (Irish Gael. n'Eamhain, lit. ‘the neck brooch,’ so 
named from a legend connected with the fuundation of an an¬ 
cient palace there), is a market-town in Ireland, county of 
Meath, at the confluence of the Hoyne and Blackwaler, 29 miles 
N.N. W. of Dublin by rail. It has coii'-idcrable trade in provi¬ 
sions, and manufactures flour, sacking, leather, and spirits. Pop. 
(1871) 4104. 

Navari'no, Bay of, an indentation of tlie south-western 
coast of tlie More.i, in tlic iiomarchy of Messenia, is .about 3 
miles wide by 2i deep. The island of .Sphagia or Spiiactcria 
lies across its entinnce, leaving two narrow inlets, on ilie upper 
of which stood tlie Frankish foitrcss of PaleiJiAvaiino (the 
of Nestor), wliile on the lower is the strongly-foitilled haven of 
N. or Neoka.stro, with a pop. (1870) of H15. In this bay 
Cleon and Demosthenes defeated the Spartans (425 D.C.), and a 
Turco-Egyptian fleet svas almost totally destroyed by the com¬ 
bined fleets of France, England, and Russia, under Sir Edwaid 
Cudiington, October 20, 1827. 

Navarre (.Sp. .Vuvarra, a Basque word meaning ‘the 
plain among llie hills ; ’ the anc. Vaiconia), a former kingdom 
.'iiid now a jirovince of Spain, is liounded N. by France, S, 
by Old Castile, E. by Aragon, and W. by Gnipuzcoa. Aiea, 
4044 sq. miles; pop. (1S70) 318,687. I'he svild bigUland re¬ 
gion of the Pyrenees in tlie N., known as .Montafla, attains its 
liighest elevation of 490S feet in Monte Adi, and is intersected 
by many bcautiiul valleys, such as Roncal, .\ezcoa, Koncesvalles, 
and Elio. 'Die lofty Sierra dc Andia, tlie cas'ern extremity of 
the Cantabrian Mountains, enters the jirovince in the W., while 
the centre is occupied by the jilain of Ea Cucn9a or Pamplona, 
and along the deep and rapid Ebro, whicli foims the soutliern 
boundary, stretches the level Kiber.i, f.mied for its wines, esjie- 
ci.illy those of Veialla, zV-tS’Ri Jtml Cascante. Most of the 
rivers, tlic .\ragon, Zid.aco, Aiga, Ega, &e., are affluents of tlie 
Ebio, and traverse N. in a soutlierly dircetiuii ; the Ilidassoa, 
however, alter watering the v.xlley of Ilat/.m (Arab, ‘garden’), 
in the e.\treme N.W., iloxvs towards the Bay of Biscay. The I 
slojies of the mouiitaini are clad with extensive forests of pine, 
oak, chestnut, and beech trees, and affoid pasture to vast herds 
of cattle and flocks of merino sheep. Among tlie jiroducts that 
are expoited are wlieat, limber, wine, lirandy, olive-oil, wool, 
iron, salt, and skins. Seven roads and numerous bridle-|)allis 
cross tiie Pyrenees, and a gicat deal of smiigcling is cafried on 
along the frontier. The Navarrese, a mixed Basque and Gothic 
race, impulsive, superstitious, and liardy. are bom soldiers and 
sons of the cliase. The inoiintaineers, who have preserved their 
purity of descent by intermarriage, sneak Basque, .anil are jealous 
of ancient customs; but llie inh.-ibitanfs of the pl.iins have lost 
manv distinguishing traits, and use the language of Castile. 

'Ihe earliest known inhabitants of this region, called Vascones 
(‘ Basques ’) by the Romans, were subdued by the Gotlis about 470 
A.D. *1 he Gollis and Vascones gradually amalgamated, and were 
early brought under the influence of CliVistianity. About the be¬ 
ginning of the Sih c. the conntiy was invaded by Arab hordes, 
anil the inhabitanta who escaped the sword fled to (Jie mountains. 
Choosing as their leader or king a knight named Garcia 
Ximenes, thev sallied from the glens of the Pyrenees, and suc¬ 
ceeded in ridding their country of tlie infidel invaders. A dynasty 
founded by Ximenes ruled tlie little kingdom till the middle of 
the 9th c.. and on the extinction of the race, the Navarrese 
elected Inigo Sancliez, Count of Bigorre, whose descendants 
reigned for nearly five centuries. The marriage of Joanna I. of 
iN. to Philippe the Fair made the coun'ry tributary to France 
(1285), and on the succession of the family of Valois in 1328, it 
passed to Joanna II., the daughter of Louis X. In 1442 Juan 
II. of Aragon married Blanche, daughter of Carlos HI. of N., 
and the alliance led subsequently to a period of fierce family 
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(trife. Ferdinand and Isabella failed in an attempt to procure 
tbe hand of Catherine of N. for their son, the Prince of Asturias; 
a pretext, however, was immediately found for invasion, and 
Ferdinand .in 1562 annexed the part of N. forming the modem 
province. A wnall territory called Lower N., on the N. side of 
the Pyrenees, now included in the department Basses-Pyrenees, 
was seized in 1572 by Henri IV. of Bourbon, the famous Henri 
of N, on the ground of descent from Queen Catherine, and for- 
mally annexed to the crown of France in 1609. In recent times 
the Navarrcse lent their aid to the Pretender during the Carlist 
Wars, and in consequence have been deprived of their municipal 
charters, their futros, and other constitutional privileges. 

XTave (Fr. nef. from lat. navu\ the body or middle of a 
church, often flanked by aisles, and parted from the chancel ly 
a rood-screea Its roof is commonly the highest in the build¬ 
ing, and it contains the pulpit, lectern, fald-stool, and font, 
besides chairs or fixed benches for the general congregation. 
Of English cathedrals, Peterborough has the longest N., 234 
feet; and York the widest, 106 feet, inclusive of the aisles. 

Natrew' is ‘ a garden vegetable much cultivated in France 
and other parts of Europe, although little used in Brimin. The 
part used is the swollen root, as in the turnip, but it is rather 
like the carrot in shape, and its colour is white.’ No doubt it is 
one of the forms of the Protean Brassica campestris, as the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of navet or navette of the French are all reckoned 
to belong to that species in its full Linnoean acceptation. 

INTavic'ula, the name given to a genus of Diatomacea (q. v.), 
from the shape of the flinty or siliceous envelope, which bears a 
close resemblance to the form of a little ship. This genus in¬ 
cludes a large number of common species. 

N'a'Vic'iilar Diaease', a lesion affecting the flexor tendon of 
the foot of the horse, at the portion which lies in relation with 
the navicular bone. The most frequent cause of N. D. appears 
to be a strain of the tendon, resulting from severe work, sudden 
exertion, or from being unduly worked on hard roads without 
careful attention to the state of the feet, 'fhe horses which 
suffer most frequently from N. D. are light draught horses. The 
tymptoms consist of a short stepping gait, the afiected foot being 
placed on the ground cautiously, and being quickly raised and 
replaced by the opposite or sound limb. The muscles of the 
shoulder undergo waste or atrojdiy, and the affected limb is 
usually protruded when the animal is at rest, 'i'lie treatment to 
be effectual must be prompt. Rest, removal of the shoe, paring 
of the hoof in front, and poulticing are measures nece.<isary for 
successful treatment; while mashes should be given, anil aperi¬ 
ents are indicated. Cold bathing frequently applied should suc¬ 
ceed the poulticing, and if much swelling remain, a blister may be 
applied round the top of the hoof. Uccasioimlly blistering of 
the ankle has been followed by relief. The animal, in order to 
be tltoroughly cured, should be allowed to remain at grass for six 
weeks or two months, so as to ct'-ure the soundness of the limb 
before a return to the road. L’,vision of the nerve has been 
practised in this lesion. This latter plan relieves pain, but 
appears to be of no ultimate benefit. 

ITa'viea, the war marines of nations, originated in pre¬ 
historic times with the Phoenicians, who fitted out hundreds of 
armed vessels for the protection of their commerce and colonies 
from piracy. Triremes were first employed by the Corinthians 
in their war with Corcyra (664 B.C.), and the naval supremacy of 
Athens dated from a decree of Theinistocles (481) lor the im¬ 
mediate building of aoo ships-of-war, and of twenU new ones 
every year from that time forth. At Salamis (4&)) the total 
Greek fleet consisted of 300, the Persian of 1000 vessels. In the 
time of Alexander the Great (330) the Atlienian navy alone 
numbered 300 triremes, most of them 125 feet long by 20 bioad, 
furnished with sails and oars, and with a beak {embolos, Lat. 
rostrum) for ramming down the enemy. The average number 
of the crew and marines was 20a The Roman navy arose 
during the Second Samnite War (311), but only obtained im- 

ortance in 260, when 100 quinqueremes and 20 triremes were 

uilt to act against the Carthaginians, 200 of whose ships were 
defeated off the coast of Sicily by the consul Duilius. The 
Romans, however, were never a truly maritime people, and by 
means of the torvuf or grappling-iron, and by the erection of 
towers upon the decks, converted a sea-fight os nearly as possible 
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into a land engagement The number of marines on board theii 
vessels was 120. At Actium (31 B.C>) Octavian'sfleet consisted 
of 260^ Antony’s of 280 vessels. For the first nine centuries of 
the Christian era, naval science rather retrograded than advanced. 
The Norsemen and Moorish pirates scoured the European waters, 
but battles by sea ceased to decide the fate of nations. Then 
arose the medieval N. of Venice, Genoa, and Aragon, but these 
powers confined their efforts to the narrow limits of the Mediter- 
ranean, and regarded ships as a means, not an end, as instru¬ 
ments rather of transport and commerce than of concmest and 
discovery. Consequently their galleys were little, if at all, 
superior, to the vessels of the ancients. The discovery of the 
compass, the a])plication of artille^ to naval warfare, and the 
opening up of new fields of navigation, gave an immense impulse 
to the creation of N. Sails gradually superseded oars, and 
hand-to-hand encounters, like those of Sluys (1340) and Har- 
fleur (1416), became a thing of the past. Columbus' squadron 
was composed of three ships, two of them undecked, manned by 
120 men, but in the next thirty years vessels began to be built of 
1000 tons, carrying from 80 to 100 guns, and in 1587 we see the 
Spanish Armada with it» 130 huge galleons, 2500 cannon, 8000 
seamen, and 20,000 soldiers. Un the down&ll of Spain as a 
maritime power, France, England, and the Low Countries 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, but continued to build 
their ships on the old lines, and Nelson's Victory differed in no 
essential points from the Great Harry. The navy of Russia 
arose under I’eter the Great (q. v.), that of America in tlie War 
of Independence (1775). Modern N. owe their development to 
the application of steam to war-vessels (1838), and the invention 
of the screw-propellor, armour plates, improved onlnance, turret- 
ships, rams, torpedoes, &c. What possible effects the two 
last-named may have un naval warfare has been already to some 
degree instanced in the sinking of the Vanguard by (lie ram of 
the Iron Duke (September 1, 1875), in the destruction of 
Turkish monitors by Russian torpedoes in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877. See Benedict, Geschichte dir Schifffakrt der 
Allen; Jal, Archhhgie Navale {Vox. 1840); Commander King, 
The IVar Ships of Europe (Portsm. 1877); and Gun, Ram, and 
Torpedo (Portsm. 1S77). 

The following statistics of the chief naval powers are for the 
year 1S76, except where otherwise specified:— 

Austria has 57 vessels, viz., 10 ironclads (of 7650 tons), 37 
unarmed steamers, and 10 sailing vessels, armed with 563 guns, 
and manned by 408 oflicers and 5836 men, while the marines 
comprised 34 oflicers and 850 privates. On a war-footing the 
seamen arc to number 11,532, and the marines 1500. The term 
of service is ten years, the two last in the reserve; and the navy 
is recruited by a general levy from the seafaring population of 
the empire. Naval expenditure, 094,943. • 

Denmark has 30 steamers, viz., 6 ironclads (of 2355 horse¬ 
power), 12 unarmoured vessels, 7 gunboats, and S paddle- 
steamers, armed with 314 guns, and manned by 97 omcers and 
911 men, who are raised by conscription from the coast popula¬ 
tion. Expenditure, ,^265,052. 

France has 391 vessels, viz., 52 ironclads (of 30,240 horse¬ 
power), 264 unarmoured screw-steamers, 62 paddle-steamers, 
and 113 sailing vessels armed with 2978 guns, and manned 
by 1531 officers and crews drawn fromtlie Inscription Maritime, 
which fluctuates between 150,000 and 180,000 men. The 
marines comprise four regiments of infantry of 16,000 men and 
a body of artillery of 4500 men. The navy is recruited partly 
by conscription, partly by voluntary enlistment, and the term 
of service is the same as in the army. Expenditure, ^5,455,499. 

Germany has 66 vessels of 83,342 tons, viz., 12 ironclads (of 
42,050 tons), 20 unormoured steamers, 31 gunboats, and 4 sail¬ 
ing vessels, armed with 47S guns, and manned by 255 officers, 
5500 seamen, and 1500 marines. Sailors and marines are 
raised by conscription from the seafaring population, which is 
estimated at 80,000. 

Great Britain on ist December 1875 ^ 

mission; and her ironclad fleet, at the end of 1876, consisted of 
47 efficient vessels of 327,665 tons, and armed with 503 guns. 
The estimates of 1876-77 gave 3059 officers, 30,341 seamen, 
and 14,000 marines, and the expenditure as ,^11,091,392. See 
British Navy. 

Greece has 14 vessels, viz., i ironclad, 6 unarmoured steamers, 
and 7 sailing vessels, manned by 71 officers and 582 men, raised 
by conscripuon and voluntary enlistment Expenditure^ ,£69,996, 
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Italy has 8l steamen of 22,150 horse-power, viz., 11 iron¬ 
clads, 38 screw-steamers, and 32 paddle-steamers, armed with 
671 guns, and manned by 1271 officers and 11,^60 men, with 
two regiments of marines, comprising 205 officers and 2700 
privates. Expenditure, ;^I,9I2,947. 

The Netherlands have 67 steamers, viz., 22 ironclads (of 4582 
tons), 35 screw-steamers, and 10 paddle-steamers, armed with 
521 guns, and manned by 627 officers and 4996 men, while the 
marines comprise 42 officers and 2121 privates. Both sailors 
and marines are raised by enlistment. Expenditure, 1,136,049. 

Portugal has 37 vessels, viz., I ironclad, 19 unarmoured 
steamers, and II sailing vessels armed with 168 guns, and 
manned by 238 officers and 3475 men. Exjienditure, ^287,853. 

Kussia has loS vessels, manned by 1477 officers and 7217 sea¬ 
men. Of this number 29 are ironclads, of 74,793 tons, and 
armed with 184 guns. The Baltic fleet consists of 77, and the 
Black Sea fleet of 9 men-of-war. The sailors arc levied by 
recruitment and voluntary enlistment, and the term of service is 
nine years, the two last to be spent in the reserve. Expendi¬ 
ture, 3.586, 574 - 

Spain, at the end of June 1875, had 89 vessels, viz., 7 iron¬ 
clads, 74 unarmoured steamers, and 8 sailing ves-sels, armed 
with 914 guns, and manned by 399 officers, 9750 sailors, and 
5500 marines. The navy is reciuited from a naval conscription 
fist of 72,000 men. Expenditure, ^1,320.000. 

Sweden has 131 vessels, viz., 14 ironclads (of 1013 horse¬ 
power), 20 unarmoured steamers, 8 sailing vessels, and 89 galley.s, 
armed with 394 guns, and manned by 140 officers, 940 sailors, 
and 5051 marines (diawn from the naval bevaring of 40,000 
men); while has 123 vessels, viz,,4 ironclads (of 600 

horse-power), 28 unannoured steamers, and 91 .sailing ve.ssels, 
armed with 156 guns, and tnanned by 104 officers, and 2289 
men. Expenditure (1877), ^^397,300. 

Turkey, at the end of 1875, had 20 ironclads, of 10,450 horse¬ 
power, armed with 145 guns, .and 70 other steamers, manned by 
30,000 sailors and 4000 marines. The crews are raised partly 
by conscription, partly by voluntary enlistment, and the term of 
service is 8 years. Expendituic set down in budget as Ifie,o,cxM. 
The actual annual expenditure, however, for naval purposes, 
including the construction of ironclads, is slated to have reached 
;^3,ooo,ooo in recent years. 

The United States have 146 vessels, viz., 24 ironclads (of 
26,895 tons), 67 unarmoured steamers, and 55 sailing vessels, 
transports, &c., armed with 1192 guns, and commanded by 776 
officers. By the N.aval Approjirialion Bill (1S76) the ciilisteil 
force was reduced from S500 to 7500 men. Expenditure (1877), 
/ 2 , 754 .87 1 . 

Kaviga'tion is the art of directing a ship along a pre¬ 
arranged course, and of finding its position at sea at any time. 
For the first a chart and mariner’s compass (see Compass) are 
indispensable, except when the course is along a known coast. 
Amongst the ancients the coin]).ass was unknown, and conse¬ 
quently they were compelled to keep generally in sight of land. 
Their only guides were the stars, which of courec failed them 
ill stormy and cloudy weather. With the application of the 
magnetic needle to N., a new era began, an era rich in dis¬ 
covery (see Geography). Knowing the direction in which 
one place lay from another, the mariner could now direct his 
course from the latter to the former. To obtain this know¬ 
ledge the chart was necessary; but even a chart would be 
useless unless the position of the ship at any instant were de¬ 
finitely known. The position of a jioint upon the surface of a 
sphere is determined by two co-ordinates. These co-ordinates 
on the earth's surface are called meridians and parallels, the 
former being great circles through the poles, the latter -small 
circles parallel to the equator. Each meridian, whose angular 
distance from a fixed meridian gives the longitude of every point 
upon it, intersects each parallel, which similarly fixes the loti- 
tude, in one point and one point only. If the latitude and 
longitude (see Latitude and Longitude) of a point are 
known, the position of that point is fixed. To determine these 
co-ordinates Is, therefore, the great problem of N., for knowing 
these the navigator can with t& aid of chart and compass steer 
his course to any desired port or region. Now the latitude is 
eauol to the altitude of the celestial pole almve the horizon in 
wnatever hemisphere the observer may be. If there were a star 
whose position was exactly that of the celestial pole, a single 


celestial pole, a single 


observation of that star would be sufficient to determine the lati* 
tude. In neither hemisphere is this the cose. In the northern, 
however, a star of the second magnitude known as Polaris is 
very near the pole, daily describing round it a small circle of 
I* 21' radius. An observation of this star will therefore give the 
latitude within 1° 21' of error. 

The meridian altitude of any celestial body (sun, moon, or star), 
whose distance from the pole at that date is known, gives by 
a simple calculation the true latitude. The polar distance of the 
principal heavenly bodies is given in the Nautical Almanac. 
Altitudes are taken by means of the Sextant (q. v.), an instrument 
invented by Newton, and first constructed by Hadley. The 
determination of the longitude is a more complicated process, 
and is obtained by comparison of the local time and the corre¬ 
sponding Greenwich time. Local lime is most accurately ob¬ 
tained by observing the instant when the sun or a known star 
crosses the meridian. At sea, however, this method is not feas¬ 
ible ; but instead, the altitude is oliserved when the heavenly 
body is out of the meiidian. The latitude, which has been 
already determined, gives by a simple calculation the greatest 
altitude of the known star; and the difference between the 
greatest altitude and oliserved altitude affords the necessary datum 
for determining the local time. Greenwich time is usually taken 
from chronometers, but failing these, by ‘hinars.’ The Nautical 
Almanac gives several years in advance the calculated positions 
of moon among the stars for every third hour of Greenwich mean 
time ; and by comparing these with the observed positions, the 
Greenwich mean time is ascertained. Works on N. contain 
elaborate rules, formnlsc, anti tables for reducing the observa¬ 
tions ; but sufficient has been here .said to give a general idea of 
the methods usually employed in determining a ship’s latitude and 
longitude. The value of the latitude, upon which the calcula¬ 
tion of the longitude depends, is generally found by Dead Reckon¬ 
ing (q. v.) from previously determined positions ; and for long 
distances dead reckoning is necessarily uncertain. Sumner’s 
method of interpreting an observation of attitude is free from this 
uncertainty, inasmuch as it disregards totally the true latitude. 
Here, of course, the Nautical Almanac and a knowledge ot 
Greenwich time are as indispensable as in the ordinary method. 
Knowing the time, the position of the sun, moon, or star at the 
instant of observation is known. With the point as centre in 
whose zenith the observed body is at the instant of obsen-ation, 
describe on the terrestrial globe a small circle whose arcual radius 
is the observed altitude. * The vessel lies somewhere on that 
circle. A siiinlar circle may be drawn for another star simul¬ 
taneously, or fur the same body several hours later ; and the posi¬ 
tion will then be at or near one of the points of intersection of the 
two circles. Practically, nil that is necessary is a portion of each of 
these circles drawn upon Mercator’s projection according to known 
rule.s. Sir W. Thomson, by whom the method has been pro¬ 
minently put befoie tlic public, has published (1876) stereotyped 
tables, accomp.anied by a pamphlet of rules and illustrations for 
facilitating the apjilication of Sumner’s method. See Thomson’s 
Navigation lecture (publislicd by Collins & Co., 1876). The 
intersection of the Sumner’s lines gives at once the position, and 
therefore the latitade and longitude of the vessel. For details 
regarding the ilirecling of a ship along a pre-arianged course see 
article SAILINGS. Under SIGNALS, the v.alue of marine signal¬ 
ling is indicated. The best trcati-.e.s in N. for use at sea are 
those of Inman, Norrie, and Raper. 

Navigation-Laws. The statute of the Long Parliament 
of 1651, confirmed in 1660 by the Navigation Act of 12 Charles 
II. c, 18., provides that no merchandise shall be imported into 
England except in a British built ship, navigated by an English 
coinmander, and of wliich Ihrcc-fourths of the crew are English¬ 
men. The aim of this and of other ‘ protective* provisions of 
the Act was to encourage British shipping, by securing the carry¬ 
ing trade of the connliy to British ships and to British subjects. 
Tills selfish and short-sighted policy was followed by the United 
States of America, who passed their Navigation Act immedi¬ 
ately on gaining their independence. In the trade between the 
two countries, it thus followed tha' the ships of each stale were 
obliged to make the outgoing voyage in ballast. A perception 
of this waste of time and material at last proved to each country 
the impolicy of the system. A treaty was entered into in 1815, 
by which the ships of the two countries were placed on the same 
footing in the ports of England and of the United States, and all 
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dUcrimiiuitiye duties levied on the goods conveyed were repealed 
on each side. A few years later five acts were passed which 
greatly mitigated the severity of our N.-L. with regard to foreign 
countries generally. Preference duties, however, continued to 
be levied ; biit in 1823 Prussia notified that until the British sys> 
tern was changed in favour of its ships, similar duties would be 
imposed on British ships entering Prussian ports. This led to 
the Reciprocity Acts, 4 Geo. IV., c. 79, and 5 Geo. IV., c. I. 
These statutes authorised the Crown to allow the im]>ortation 
and exportation of goods in foreign vessels, at the same duties 
as were chargeable on British vessels, in favour of all countries 
according the similar privilege to British ships. Reciprocity 
treaties have Iwen entered into between the United Kingilom 
and Germany, States of S. America, France, Austria, Holland, 
and Greece. The Merchant Shipping Act (q. v.) of 1854 
amend.s and consolidates the whole statute law relative to mer¬ 
chant shipping. 

STav'igators’ Islands. See Samoan Islands. 

Nawaub' (Ndw&b, properly the plural of the Arabic word naib, 
' a deputy,' but used hononfically in the singular), is a term 
applied throughout India to the viceroy or governor of a pro¬ 
vince under the Mogul Empire. It denoted the highest office 
under the Emperor ; and consequently is now adojited by those 
feudatory chiefs in India who aie Mohammedans. It is also fre¬ 
quently conferred as a mere title by the Biitish Government 
upon meritorious Mussulman subjects. The coriiipt form Nabob 
(said to be derived from the Madras pronuncialion), was com¬ 
monly applied about the middle of last century to those English¬ 
men who brought back easily-acquired fortunes from India by 
‘ shaking the jnigoda tree.’ 

Nawaubgunge (‘ the governor’s market’), the name of nume¬ 
rous villages and towns in India. The largest is the chief town 
of the district of Barabunki in Oiule, 19 miles N.E. of Luck¬ 
now. Pop. (1869) 14,489. Another N. in the neighbouring 
district of Gonda carries on a laige liver trade with Bengal. In 
1876-77 it exported food grains to the amount of more than 
10,000 tons, including wheat valued at >£28,000. 

Nasfon (Mod. Naxia or Axia), an island of Greece, the 
largest of the Cyclades, lies E. of Paros, in the Atgcean Sea, 
neatly half-way between the coasts of Gieece and Asia Minor. 
Length, 55J miles; aiea, 171^ sq. miles; pop. (1870) 12,000. 
The surface is generally mountainous; in the middle Zia rises 
to 3290 feet, and near it Koroni to 3247. The plains and valleys 
yield abundant com, wine, oil, cotton, figs, pomegi'anates, and 
lemons. N. exports salt and cmei7(in 1871, 2030 tons atj£io). 
N. was in ancient times famed for its wine and marble, and here 
Dionysus was said to have found Ariadne, deserted by Theseus. 
It was early colonised by Athenian emigrants, was conquered 
in 540 I>.C. by Pisistratus, by the Persians in 490, recovered its 
independence in 480, but did not again pl.iy an important part 
in history.—In II., the chief lowi.. on the N.W. coast, aie a 
citadel biiilt by the Venetian Duke darco .Sanudo, and a sipiare 
tower of the old palace of the Dukes, destroyed by Babirussa. 
It is the seat of a Greek bishop and n Catholic archbishoi>, and 
has 16 Greek and 4 Catholic churches, and 3 monasteries.—An¬ 
other N., founded B.c. 735 on the E. coast of Sicily, S. of Mt. 
Taurus, by the Chalcidians of Eubusa, was the first C>reek colony 
in that island. Six years after it sent colonics to Catana and 
Leontini. During the Sicilian Expedition N. aided the Athen¬ 
ians. In 403 it was destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse. 'J’lie 
survivors of the Naxians founded (358) the city of Tauiomenium. 

Haz'areiie, a name universally applied in the New Testa¬ 
ment to Jesus, for his connection with Nazareth (Mt. xxvi. 71, 
Mk. X. 47, Liu xviii. 37, Jo. i. 45, &c.), alway's with more or less 
of reproach (Jo. i. 46, cf, viL 41), was alterwards applied to the 
first Christians as a term of contumely and scorn [ff. Acts 
xxiv. 5). 

Haz'areth (Arab. .Sw-A^fs/Va^), atown in the Turkish vilayet 
of Syria, lies in a valley girt by hills 4C0 to 500 feet high, 67 
miles N. of Jerusalem and ll W. of the Sea of Galilee. In con¬ 
tains a mosque, a huge Franciscan convent, attached to which is 
the Qiiirch of the Anmmciation (rebuilt in 1620 on the site of 
the older building of St. Helena), a Maronite and-a Greek 
church. The Mount of Precipitation and the site of the Casa 
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Santa (see Loaxro) are pointed out. Estimated pop. (1871) 
7000. 

Naz'arite, properly Hazirite (Heb. perhaps 'one separ>, 
nled’), among the Jews was a person of either sex under a particu¬ 
lar vow, the regulations for which are p;iven in Nunu vi. 1-21, 
wliich, however, appear to imply a previously existing practice. 
The vow of the N. was :—l. To abstain from wine and all kinds 
of intoxicating drinks ; 2. To refrain from cutting the hair of the 
head, because his whole person was consecrated to G^, and 
couhl not be altered ; and 3. To avoid all contact with the dead, 
even his nearest relations. The duration of the vow was fixed by 
the later Jewish canons as at least thirty days, but might be as 
much longer as was desired. See Ginsburg in Kitto’s Cyelo, 
of liib. Lit. (new ed. Edin. 1866); and 'EyreXas Alttrthiimer det 
V’olkfs Israel (Eng. transl. 1876), 

Keagth, Lough, in the province of Ulster, Ireland, is the 
largest lake in the British islands, having a length of 18 miles, a 
breadth of ir, and an area of 153 sq. miles. It is I20 feet deep, 
receives from the S. the Upper Bann, Black water, &c., and is 
drained on the N. by the Lower Bann into the Atlantic. N. 
abounds in fisli, and is haunted by waterfowl (the swan, heron, 
bittern, teal, &c.). Its waters at various parts are noted for their 
petrifying qualities. 

Heal, Daniel, an English historian and Nonconformist mini¬ 
ster, was born in London, Deccmlrcr 14, 1678. After leaving 
Merchant Taylors’ School he spent three year.s at the universities 
of Utrecht and Leyden. Fiom 1706 till 1742 he was pastor of a 
Congregational Chapel in Aldersgate Street. He published a 
JJis/ory of Neto England in 1720, and his best-known work, the 
Jlislaiy of the Puritans (4 vols. 1732-38; edited by Toulmin, 
with a Life, 1793 ; new cd. 1837; Ameiican ed. New York, 2 
vols. 1844) was designed to extol the virtues of the Noncon¬ 
formists. Mr. Green in his History of the English People (1875) 
says that ‘ besides its inaccuracies, it contains little which is not 
taken from the more colouilcis Strype.’ N. died at Bath, April 
4 . 1743. 

Neal, John, an American author, was born at Portland (then 
called Falmouth), Maine, August 25, 1793. Hu led a rough sort 
of life up till 1816, when, after failure in the dry goods trade, lie 
threw himself deleimiiiedly into the study of law. He read 
through a seven years’ legal course in twelve months, supporting 
loinsclf by magazine contributions, and was finally called to the 
Maryland liar in 1819. Besides much miscellaneous literary 
work, he published Keep Cool, a novel, in 1817; a volume of 
poems in 1819, and no less than four novels in 1823. In 1824 
he made a visit to England, where he remained three yearn, part 
of which time he was tlie guest of Jeremy Bentham. He pub¬ 
lished Brother yonathan in 1825, and contributed largely to 
BUukioood. Afterwards be practised law, wrote books— Author¬ 
ship, Down-Rasters, &c.—and taught fencing and sparring in 
his native town till 1850, when he retired. Since then he has 
written One IVord More, True Womanhood, a Tale (both semi¬ 
religious works), Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy 
Life (1870), Pottland Illustrated (1874), &c. M.'s writings are 
destitute of culture and taste, but display a slashing vigour, and 
are brightened with bursts of genius. 

Neale, John Uaeon, bom in London, 24th January 1818, 
graduated M.A. of Cambridge (1840), was ordained (18^), and 
liecame rector of Crawley, in Sussex, and Warden of Sackville 
College, East Grinstead (1846). At the latter place he founded 
the well-known Sisterhood of St. Margaret (1856), and there 
lie died, 6tli August 1866. N., while leaning to the Eastern 
Church, was a warm supporter of the ‘ Anglo-Catholic ’ party in 
the Church of England, a.s may be seen from his History of the 
Holy Eastern Church (4 vols. 1847-51), History of the to-called 
Jansenist Church of Hollaml (1858), Essays on Church History 
(18631, &c. He was an able bymnologist, and his Mediisval 
Latin Hymns and Hymns of the Eastern Cix/rA (collected 1871) 
are widely popular. 

Nean'der, Johann August Wilhelm, the greatest of 
Church historians, was bom of poor Jewish parents at Gottin- 
gen, i6th January 1789. When about seventeen years of age 
(1806) he made a public profession of Christianity, renounced hia 
Jewish name David Mendel, and called himself N. (Ga 'new 
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mftd’). Devoting himself to sacred literature, he studied first 
at Halle, where he heard the lectures of Schleiermacher, and 
afterwards at Gdttingen, where Gesenius was Professor of Heb¬ 
rew, Slhudlin of Systematic Divinity, and Planck of Church 
History. In iSil he settled at Heidelberg as a private tutor 
in the University, and began his remarkable career of instruc¬ 
tion in Church History. The following year he was appointed 
extraordinary Professor of Theology; but his work uber den 
Kaiser Jnlianus und Sein Zeitalter (Leips. 1812}, attracted so 
much attention that in 1813, at the age of twenty-three, he was 
called to a chair of Theology in the University of Berlin, 
where he remained till his death (14th July 1850). In this 
place for thirty-eight years he continued to exercise an ever- 
increasing influence, ‘such as has rarely been wielded in modern 
times.’ Students flocked from all quarters, even from foreign 
countries, to hear his lectures. AVhde he showed himself an 
erudite scholar, a profound and original thinker, and an eloquent 
expounder in every branch of the wide domain of theology, 
his forte undoubtedly was the historical department, in which it 
was evident from an early period of his career that he had a 
real genius. The jiersonal character of N. deserved all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon it. ‘Unliiing industry, a 
sagacity—within certain limits almost prophetic—a humide, ar¬ 
dent, life-pervading, rejoicing spirit of godliness, childlike sim¬ 
plicity, self-denying benevolence, a he.art glowing and capacious 
enough for all the requirements of Christi-an fiiendship, but de¬ 
lighting especially to pour out its licit ticasures of instntetion 
and of sympathy upon tlie receptive soils of tlie young,’ have 
been enumeiated as its principal features. As has been said, it 
would be difficult to say whether the influence of his lectures and 
writings, or of his example on his students, svho loved him as a 
father, has been the greater. Ilis great work, svhich is unri¬ 
valled in its field, because it is drawn as carefully from original 
sources as if N. had had no prcdccc^-or, is his /ll{qeHieitte Geschuhte 
der Chrisllichen Religion und Kitche (6 vols., Hamb. 1825-52). 
The most important of his 01 her writings are Gcsclnchte der 
Pfinntung unit Leitung der Christl. Kirche (2 vols. I Iamb. 
l^^2) \ I)as Leben fesu ChriUi 1837), written in reidy 

to Strauss; Der lletiige Uernkardund sein Zeitalter (Berl. 1813); 
Der Ileiltge Chrysostomus (Ik-rl. 1822) ; Denkieiirdigheiten aus 
der Cesehichte des Christenthnmes (Berl. 1822); Antignostikus 
(Berl. 1825); Cesehichte der Christlichen Dogmen, published by 
Jacobi in 1856. English translations of most of these may lie 
found in Bohn’s ‘ Standard Library.’ A complete edition of N.'s 
writings appeared at Gotha in 13 vols. 1862-66. 

Neap Tides. See Tidks. 

Near'chua, a distinguished friend and officer of Alexander 
the Great, was born in Crete, but settled at Amphipolis in 
Macedonia, Strymon. Of his family and parentage nothing 
is known. In 329 B.c. 1 -e became attached to Alexander, and ac¬ 
companied him throughout his campaigns. During the Indian 
expedition he received command of the fleet constructed on the 
Hydaspes. In spite of numerous natural obstacles, lack of know¬ 
ledge of the country, adverse weather and threatened mutiny, N. 
eventually, by prudence, judgment, courage, and patience brouglit 
his expedition to a successful issue. He left the Indus 21st 
September 325, reached Susa in Persia February 324, immedi¬ 
ately after Alexander's arrival, and there look part in the 
honours offered to the conqueror, being himself rewarded with 
a golden crown for distinguished services, and with the hand of 
the daughter of the Rhodian Mentor and Barsine, Alexander’s 
former wife. To the last N. remained the siedfast friend and 
adviser of Alexander. Of his famous voyage he left a record, a 
transcript of which has been preserved by Arrian, and which in¬ 
deed has famished the latter with materials for part of his 
‘Indica.’ See Schmieder’s edition of Arrian’s Indiea (Svo, 
Hal. 1798), Dr. Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients in the Indian 
Seas (Lond. 1807), and Geier’s Alexandri Magni Historiarum 
Seriptores (pp. 108-150). 

Neatib a town in Glamorganshire, S, Wales, on the rive 
N., near its mouth, and 8 miles K.N.E of Swansea by rail. It 
is an important railway centre, and exports the copper, spelter, 
iron, tin, coal, coke, culm, and fine bricks produced extensively 
in the vicinity. A new tidal and floating dock was constructed 
at Briton Ferry, 2 miles frqm 'this town, in 1861. Historically 
K. is interesting as occupying the site of fUdum, a Roman 


station, also for its ancient castle, destroyed in 1231, and, above 
all, for the beautiful ruins of N, Abbey, according to Leland, 
‘the fairest abbey in all Wales.’ Pop. (1870) lo,cm. N. with 
the other Mcrthyr-Tydvil boroughs sends one member to Par¬ 
liament. 

Neawes, Obarles, Lord, was born in Edinburgh, 14th 
October iKoo, educated at the High School, of which he 
became dux in 1814, studied with distinction at Edinburgh 
University, and was called to the bar in 1822. From 1841 to 
1S45 he was Advocate-Depute, ftom 1845 to 1852 SheriflF of 
Oikney and Shelland, and from 1852 to 1853 Solicitor-General. 
On the death of Loid Cockburn in 1853 he was impointed a 
Judge in the Court of Session, and in 1858 a Lord of Justiciary. 
He died 23d December 1876. N. was unquestionably a great 
lawyer. No man, it is said, knew so much about tire criminal 
law of Scotland as he did ; but what will most surely keep his 
memory green was the brilliant and .sportive genius of the man, 
which found exjiression alike in finely critical prose and ex¬ 
quisitely witty verse. N. was a contributor to lilackwood from 
1830 almost to his death. Steeped in clas.sical scholarship, he 
was the reverse of pedantic. His Latin and Greek only gave 
point and flavour to the native vivacity of his spirit. The briglitest 
cllliience of his muse is seen in the volume entitled Songs and 
I erses {VAinh. 1868; lasted. 1875). Many of the songs, e.g., 
‘The Origin of Species,’ ‘Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter,’ 
‘The PeimisMve Ihll,’ ‘Saturday at E’en,’ ‘Let us all be 
unh.ippy on Sunday,’ are not only infinitely amusing, but are 
instinct cither with the soundest sense or the hcaltliicst social 
sentiment. 

Neb-neb or Nib-nib, the pods of Aeaeiavera, used in Egypt 
and also iiiipoited into Britain for tanning. 

Nebraska, one of the central states of the American Union, 
is bounded N. by Dakota, S. by Kansas and Colorado, E. by 
the Missouri River, which separates it from Iowa and Missouri, 
and W. by Coloiado and Wyoming. Area, 75,905 sq. miles; 
pop. (1874) 230,007, exclusive of some 6000 Indians. The 
countiy, in great part rolling prairie, has a length from E to 
W. of 412 miles and a breadth of 208, lises gradually in the W. 
low.-irds the Rocky Mountains, and in the E. is amply watered 
by the Niobrara and the Platte or N., and by many smaller 
streams, of which the chief are the Gieat Nem.sha, Little 
Nem.aha, Weeping Water, the Rcjiublican, and the Big Blue— 
the last two affluents of the Kansas. The Niobrara forms 
the N. boundary, and the N.. a majestic but unnavigable 
river, traverses the s'-ite from E. to W. ; both are tributaries 
of the Missouri. The river-beds or bottoms are confined by 
high blufl's, and the soil is a rich, black vegetable mould 
from two to ten feet deep. Wild grasses grow luxuriantly 
in the bottoms and on the praiiies, but tbe supply of limber, 
even along the rivers, is not abundant, and large quantities of 
ticcs have been planted throughout N. in recent years. N. 
is entered in the S.E. by a continuation of the great doal-basin 
of Iowa and Missouri, but the coal is too thin for profitable 
mining on a large scale. Pioceeding westwards, the rocks are 
first Permian, then Crct.sccoiis, and finally Tertiary, including 
l.arge rleposiis of excellent ligniie. Besides coal, the minerals 
are lime, sandstone, marble, gypsum, and especially salt. In 
the W. are many large salt-basin.s, one of which, in a district 
12 by 25 miles in extent, is s.nid to iirodiice the jiurest salt 
ill the woild. The sjiriiigs contain 29 per cent, of salt, and 
the mineial manufactured by solar evaporation is qSjiV per cent, 
pure chloride of sodium, N. has a fine climate, the mean 
temperature at four .stations in different sections of the state 
ranging between loi* and 130*, and the mean annual rainfall 
during the peiiod 1863-69 being 30'36 inches. Tn 1874 nearly 
one-fourth of the land was under ciiltivalion, and the yield of 
Indian corn was 3,500,000 bushels (value 182,550,000); of wheat, 
3,619,000 bushels ('52,171,400); of rye, 32,000 bushels ; ofoau, 
1,944,000; of bailey, 355,000; of potatoes, 275,000; and of 
hay, 180,500 tons. TTic total value alone of the crons enumerated 
was 87,166,200; but during the )ears 1873 and 1874 agriculture 
suffered grcaily from droughts ami the visitation of grasshoppers 
or locusts. Ill 1874 N. had 87,449 horses, 761$ mules, 229,469 
cattle (reiuin incomplete), 30.329 sheep, and 233,652 swine— 
total value, 87,708,044. Lincoln (pop, 1870, 2441) is the 
capital; the largest cities are Omaha and N. city. In 1876 
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there were throughout the state 1150 miles of railway. N., a 
part of Louisiana territory ceded to the United States by France 
in 1803, was admitted to the Union in 1867, and placed under a 
new constitution in 1876. 

ITebuchadhez'zar (in the cuneiform inscriptions, Nabu^ 
kuduri-utsur, ‘ Ncbo is the protector against misfortune ’), the 
greatest of the Babylonian monarchs, was bom about 644 B.C., 
and succeeded his father, Nabopolassar, in 604. Having already 
defeated Pliaraoh-Necho, king of Egypt, at Circerium (606), he 
now turned his arms against Palestine and Syria. He sacked 
Jerusalem and destroyed the Temple of Solomtm (586), sending 
the greater part of the Jewish nation into captivity at Babylon, 
and captured Tyre (585), after besieging it for thirteen years. 
Strabo tells us that he even extended his conquests as far as 
Spain, by way of Libya. From the cuneiform inscriptions we 
leam how he beautified his capital and founded the cities of 
Cutha, Chilmad, and Teredon, and the book of Daniel relates 
his four years’ fit of lycanthropy, and his erection of an image of 
Merodach in the plain of Dura. M. died in ^61, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Evil-Mcrodach, See Rawlmson’s /’tve Great 
Monarchits (4 vols. Lond. 1862-67). 

ITeb'ules (Lat. ‘ thin cloudy mists ’) are celestial bodies 
which are distinguished from planets and stars by their gene¬ 
rally hazy cloud-like appearance. Of the comparatively few 
visible to the naked eye, the most impoitant are the great 
nebula in Orion and the hfagellanic clouds of the southeni 
hemisphere. Ibe milky way is not a true nebula, but is 
merely a cluster of stars, easily resolvable Iry a telescope of 
moderate power. Wlien Sir W. Ilerschell applied his forty- 
foot reflector to the task of sweeping the heavens, many nebula- 
like botlies were resolved into star-clusters, but many were still 
irresolvable. Some of these the giant telescope of Lord Rosse 
has since resolved; but the discoveiy of many more of these 
objects proved the inability of the telescope to decide whether 
all N. were star-clusters, or whether there existed in the universe 
diffused masses of gaseous material, the possible basis of a 
future system like our own. The regular forms which many of 
the N. assumed, however, argued in favour of the latter hypo¬ 
thesis, that there were bodies which could not be classified with 
stars, planets, comets, or meteors. Many form distinct spirals, 
others circular or elliptic rings arranged concentrically; and 
intermediate forms are recognisable. The most interesting of all 
are perhaps the so-called planetary N., which, frem their 
sharply-defined di.sks and frequently nucleated appearance, have 
been regarded os a stage in the development of a planetary sys¬ 
tem—such a stage as our solar system is believed to have 
passed through in some remote epoch. The spectroscope (see 
Spectrum Anacysis) has fully liornc out this hypothesis, and 
in the bands of Huggins, Frankland, I.ockyer, Secchi, and 
others, has revealed that there are bodies distinct from star- 
clusters, to which therefoie the name N. is now restricted. 
Stars give a continuous spectrum crossed more or less by dark 
absorption lines or bands. N. give nr .-ontimious spectrum, or 
at most a faint one; but they givq one or more bright line.s, 
some of which have been identified with the bright lines of 
known substances. In all one of the lines of nitrogen seems 
a constant feature ; and another line of frequent occurrence has 
bten identified with the violet line of hydrogen. A third line, 
not identified with any known substance, is also often present, 
and sometimes a fourth makes its appearance. The reason 
why all the lines of nitrogen and hydrogen do not appear is 
proliably because of the peculiar conditions of temperature and 
pressure. Experiments upon Geissler tubes filled with various 
gases show that pressure and temperature are important ele¬ 
ments in deteivnimng what lines should appear in the spectrum 
of the growing gas. Frankland and Lockyer have given it as 
their opinion that the temperature of U. is generally Tower than 
that of our sun; Secchi and WUIner, however, incline to the 
contrary opinion. See Scliellen's Spectral Analyte (1870). 

Keoeas'ity is a term used to denote the fixed relations 
of cause and effect which exist between physical and mental 
phenomena, including (according to the tendency of modern 
ipeCiilation) the human volitions. The primitive conception, 
however, was that of an ill-understood but tremendous 
Power minst which it was in vain for man to struggle. 
Thia m^t be the vengeful Fate or the impenonal Abstrac¬ 


tion, of which the Greek tragedians and philosopbera have 
made such ample use. On the one hand the idea of causa¬ 
tion is as universal as that of Existence, as nothing can be con¬ 
ceived without express or tacit reference to its effects : on the 
other hand, the particular causes which are to combine in con¬ 
trolling every moment of the individual life can never be fore¬ 
told, and therefore to some extent remain mysterious and 
inevitable. N. was therefoie a Faith, involving religious emotions 
of the most powerful kind : it included Fredestiuananism and the 
other forms of Fatalism. As a metaphysical conc^tion, N. cor¬ 
rectly indicated the connection of vetMI identity which existed be¬ 
tween Cause, defined as the ideal sum of similar effects, and Effect, 
defined as part of the contents of the idea cause. Tliis is the N. 
which occurs in syllogistic reasoning on the principle dictum 
de pmni et nulla, and in the mathematical sciences, so far as the 
results flow from the definition and axioms. After Hume’s 
analysis, however, it was .seen that whatever may be the case as 
regards the general ideas, formerly called innate and necessary, 
mere mental connection does not explain the supposed necessity 
of invariable sequence in tlie case of a newly ob-served effect. 
Ilnme denied that there w.is any nexus except the inference, 
more or less probable, which the mind drew from experience. 
The Inluiiionalist School fell back on the ideas of Cause and 
Power, and pointed out that these posse.ssed qualities of uni¬ 
versality and necessity which admittedly could not be generated 
by the exiierlence, necessarily limited, even of tlie whoTe human 
race. To this it was replied tliat tlie existence of such ideas was 
easily accounted fur by tlie history of the human mind, which is 
emolion.'il as well as intellectual, and which, even so far as purely 
intellectual, docs nut tend, except under the conscious guidance 
of science, faithfully to mirror tlie uniformities of nature. An 
ethical and theological interest was imparted to the discussion by 
its extension to the human will, from which the Intuitionalisls 
profe.ssed to derive their intelligible idea of )>ower adequate to an 
effect, but which the Positive or Experience School maintained 
to be subject to the ordinary laws of causation. See Cause, 
Fatalism, Free-Will. 

Neck'ar (Lat. Mcrr), a river in Germany, and one of the 
chief affluents of the Rhine, rises in the Scliwarzwald, on the 
frontier of Baden and Wurtembnrg, flows in a northerly direction 
through a beautiful vine-clad valley, receives from the left the 
Enz and from the right tlie Fils, Rems, Kocher, and Jaxt, passes 
Tubingen, Heilbronn and Heidelberg, and joins the main stream 
at Mannheim after a sinuous course of 240 miles, only half of 
which is navigable. 

Neck'er, Jacques, a great French statesman, was born at 
Geneva, 30II1 September 1732. His family is said to have been 
an English PrQte.stant one driven from Ireland by the Marian 
persecution. N. had a long commercial career in the Parisian 
banking houses of Vcrnct and Thellusson. He enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the Minister De Choiseul, to whom his firm rendered 
important financial services, and defended the privileges of the 
Compagnie des Jndes against the criticisms of the Abb^ Morcllet. 
Retiring from business, N. began to bid for the post of Comp¬ 
troller-General, to which, however, Turgot was appointed. By 
an ill-written Eloge upon Colbert he obtained a prize from the 
P'rench Academy; and in £ssai sur la JJgislation et le Cam- 
meree de Grams (1775) he opposed the abolition of all 
restrictions which Turgot had laid down as his pri^rammei 
The State, he said, was bound to regulate the trade, and 
to piolect poor consumers against the landed proprietors. Tur¬ 
got was dismissed after the bread riots, and N., though an 
alien and a Pi-otestaiit, succeeded the imbecile Clugnv os 
Diicctor-General of Finances. With war expenses ana au 
annual deficit of more than 30 million livres, he began by borrow¬ 
ing nearly 50x3 millions, and addressed himself honestly to the 
task of i^orming a corrupt administration and an inequitable 
basis of taxatioa He suppressed many ridiculous offices, urged 
strongly the formation of provinciM assemblies to deal with the 
feudm imposts, obtained an advance of 15 millions of rent from 
the tax-farmers, and in 1780 published his Cample Sendu, Which 
showed a surplus of 10 millions by omitting all extraordinary 
expenses. This publication offimdra the Courtveiy much, and 
N., on being refused by Maurepas a seat in the Council of State, 
resigned and retired to St. Ouen, where he wrote his £ssai sur 
rAdministratian des Fmanets, a work of great popularity and 
much historical value. The blouden of Calonae and BitMne 
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recalled him in 1788 to the Director'Generalship, with a seat in 
the Council. He found the Exchequer empt^, the Government 
without ereiht, and a famine in the land. His appeannce sent 
up the Funds 30 per cent in a tingle day, and he lent France two 
million livies of his own money. N., however, had no wide 
^itical views, although he had studied the British Constitution. 
He opposed the demand of the States General for a double 
representation of the tiert itat, and convoked the notables. When 
the struggle began between the throne and the people he 
was unceremoniously dismissed, but was recalled by acclama¬ 
tion after the taking of the Butille. His political indecision 
now gave the lead entirely to Mirabeau, and he unwillingly saw 
the property of the clergy confiscated, and the issue of assignats. 
N. withdrew to Coppet, near Geneva, in September 179a Here 
he wrote on his own administration and on the Constitutions 
adopted in ’91 and ’95, he also published a work De tImportance 
dts Opiniotu Rtligteuses. He died 9th April 180^ N, was 
skilful in monetary matters, and a man of high principle and 
good heart, but no statesman. His life was written by his 
daughter, Mme. de Stael (q. v.), and his CEuvres Computes were 
published in 17 vols. (Par. 1822), 


was vrithheld from men, being an elixir of immortal life. Later 
it acquired the notion of fragrance, and the adjective nectareos 
('nectaroos’) is frequently used for * sweet-smelling.' 

Nec'tarine, a smooth-skinned variety of the Peach (q. v.). 

Hec'tary, in Botany, is a term applied to any part of a 
flower, which is specially formed for the secretion of honey or 
saccharine fluid. In-stances of nectaries are afforded by 
the shallow pits at the base of the perianth-leaves of the 
crown-imperial, the hollows concealed at the base of the 
petals of ranunculus, the glands between the stamens of the 
grape-vine, the spur of the columbine and of many species of 
orchis, the appendages to the two stamens of viola, &c. The 
N. is of great importance in the economy of nature, as the 
secreted honey naturaliy attracts insects, and they, visiting flower 
after flower, convey the pollen of one to the stigma of an¬ 
other, thus effecting fertilisation. In structural design necessary 
to accomplish this cross fertilisation, the special flower and its 
special insect visitor are adapted to each other. By Linneeus the 
word N. was used to imply almost any abnormal structure in 
a flower, irrespective of its being a honey-gland. 


ITeoklaoe, a jointed or flexible ornament encircling the neck. 
It was worn by both sexes among the nations of antiquity, but 
its nse is now confined exclusively to females of all races. It was 
regarded peculiarly as a bridal ornament by Grecian and Roman 
females. Very diverse materials have been, and still are, em¬ 
ployed for making necklaces. Degraded tribes string together 
seeds, fruits, or shells, while coral, pearls, and beads of ivory, 
glass, porcelain, amber, and jet furnish materials for necklaces 
among civilised nations. Valuable neck ornaments are likewise 
made of precious metals and gems. For lieauty and variety of 
form the granulated gold necklaces of the Etruscans have never 
been surpassed. See Diamond Necklace. 

Hock-Mould or Moulding, in Architecture, a small convex 
moulding at the junction of the shaft and capital of a column. 

Hec'romancy (from Gr. nekros, ‘dead,’ and manleia, ‘pro¬ 
phecy’) is a method of divination by conjuring up the dead. Its 
origin belongs to the most remote times. The story of the Witch 
of Endor (see l Sam. xxviii. 7-25), the Necromanteia of Homer’s 
Odyssey (hk. x.) j and bk. vi. of the ^neid of Virgil may be 
consulted on the subject of N. N. is one of the fast-disappearing 
superstitions of the past. In ancient Greece, especially in Thes¬ 
saly, Phocis, &c., it was a profession. In Roman times it was 
interdicted by Constantine, and subsequently placed under the 
ban of the Church. See Divination, Sitkitualism, and the 
special articles on cognate subjects. 

Hecrop'olis (Gr. nekros, ‘dead,’ and polis, ‘city’), a name 
originally applied to the western suburb of Alexandria, in which 
the Catacombs (q. v.) were situated, and hence extended to the 
burial-places of the ancients generally, as the N. of Thebes, of 
Memphis, and Abydos. In modem usage the term is synonymous 
with Cemetery (q. v.), e.g., the N. of Glasgow and of Woking. 

H’ecro'sia (from Gr. nekros, ‘ dead') is the term applied to the 
total death of a portion of bone. N. is generally caused by inflam¬ 
mation, or by loss of blood supply. The dead bone, if not exposed 
to the air and Imthed in the products of putrefaction, becomes 
white; if cut into, it does not bleed; it is denuded of its pierios- 
teum ; and its surface is smooth, hanl, and ringing when struck. 
The inflammation, which extends to the neighbouring bone, leads 
to condensation and periosteal deposits, both on the surface of 
the living bone, and especially over the dead bone, so that the 
latter is covered over or invapnated by a sheath of periosteal 
bone. N. is distinguished from Caries (q. v.), or the ulcera¬ 
tion of bone, and its disintemtion in molecules, the latter 
being the sto^ which succeeds me softening stage of ostitis when 
the inflammatory process proceeds towards disintegration instead 
of being arrested and repaired. N. is similar to the process of 
gangrene in the soft parts, and caries to that of nlceratum. The 
treatment of N. is, as a general rule, to wait until the bone is 
loose, and then to remove it. The mode of removal dejiends 
upon the nature of the part affected and the extent of the disease. 

Nec'tar (prob.'^from ne ‘not,’ and UeinS, ‘I kill’) was 
among the Greeks held to be the drink of the gods, as ambrosia 
was their food. Homer describes it os red in colour, and says 
it was poured out like wine, and mixed with water for use. N. 
276 


Heedle-Oun. See Breech-Loading Arms. 

Heedlen are instruments used for sewing together textile 
fabrics, leather, skins, furs, and other materials, the nature 
of which permits of separate pieces being sewed together 
with thread. The needle, in one form or another, is of the 
highest antiquity, as is obvious from the fact that remains of 
sewed garments and a rude kind of bodkin or needle of bone are 
found among the pre-historic remains of various countries. To 
the present day the Esquimaux use N. of bone for sewing together 
the skins which foiui the g-irments they use. Alt&iugh N. 
generally consist of straight pieces of steel wire, having a hole 
or ‘eye’ through one extremity, and brought to a fine sharp 
point at the other, yet for various purposes the form of the needle 
is much modified. Thus the essential feature of the needle of 
any sewing machine consists in the eye being brought as near as 
practicable to the point, and therein indeed lies the peculiarity 
on which the invention of the sewing machine depended. The 
N. of many sewing machines are curved, and for surgical pur¬ 
poses, packing, and upholstery use, curved N. are also employed. 
In some ‘ overhead ’ sewing machines now in use spiral N. are 
employed. 

■The neeille manufacture, combined with the allied industry of 
fish-hook making is, in Great Britain, almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to the town of Redditch, and, as conducted at the present 
day, it is a pursuit in which remarkable manual dexterity is 
combined with very perfect instruments and appliances. As will 
be obvious from the .'ollowing brief outline of processes, the 
simplest needle passes through many hands and stages before 
the piece of drawn steel wire of which it is fabricated is turned 
out ready for use. Steel of the finest quality, drawn into 
wire of suitable gauge for the various sizes of N. is the raw 
material, and it is first cut into lengths suitable for Iwo N. 
To straighten these lengths several thousands are packed 
within two iron rings, which run in grooves on a flat iron table. 
By running the bundle back and forward several times under 
friction applied between the rings, the whole of the wires quickly 
adjust themselves in a perfectly parallel position. Both extre¬ 
mities are next ground to a point on small grindstones, the 
workmen dexterously holding a number parallel at one opera¬ 
tion against the stone, moving them round so as to have the 
points uniform by a motion of the thumb. With these lengths 
of wire so sharpened at both ends, the next operation consists in 
piercing the eyes. By means of the stroke of a falling die a 
bulge is produced in the centre of the wire, at each^ide of which 
there is at the same time formed n small groove. The bulge is 
the dividing line of the two needles, and the grooves are the 
depressions in which the eyes aie next formed. The piercing of 
the eyes is done by means of a hand screw-press, in the descend¬ 
ing arm of which there are two steel points or cutters of the ex¬ 
act size of the eye to be made. The prepared wire being placed 
in position, the arm is brought down, and steel points penetrate 
the wire at the upper extremity of each groove. Tlirough these 
pierced eyes a fine wire is next run, and a considerable number of 
the double needles are thus spitted or strung together. With a file 
the burr or bulue at the centre is next smoothed off, and the wires 
being now weakened at the centre, they are at this stage broken 
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ncross, thus leaving two rows of rough needles strung on wire. 
Ute points of one row are now firmly grasped in a band-vice, 
and the heads are rounded and smooth^ by filing, after which 
the wire is withdrawn. They are now ready for hardening and 
tempering by tlie ordinary processes, and then they are scoured or 
cleaned by making up bundles of 50,000 or more, on which a mix- 
tuie of emery, soft-soap, and oil is sprinkled, the whole being 
lightly tied up in a canvas cover. The bundles are submitted to 
lung-continued friction by rolling back and forward under heavy 
rollers in a scouring machine. I'his process is repeated several 
times, and on its completion the N. are washed with soap and 
water, and dried by working in a revolving box among bran. At 
this jioint the N. are gone over and arranged so that their points 
lie in one direction, tin broken and defective specimens are 
picked out, and they are next ‘ handed ’ or sorted into lengths. 
The eyes are next ‘blued’ or softened for drilling, and drilled or 
worked on a small drill into a smooth rounded form, and finally 
they are polished on emery wheels—^the polishing being done on 
three successive wheels fed with emery powder of increasing de» 
grees of fineness. The N, are now practically complete, and 
only the papering and mounting of them remains to be done. 
In the grinding process the same unhealthy conditions prevail 
which are found in cutlery grinding; but by the adoption of the 
suction fan over the grindstones the evil can to a large extent be 
obviated. 

Zfeem Tree. Sec MEUAC£.e. 

Xfeemuch {Mmach), an important British military station in 
Central India, within the territory of Scindiah, the Mahratta 
Rajah of Gwalior, 1476 feet above the sea, 155 miles N.W, of 
Mhow and 371 S. W. of Delhi. It was acquired from Scindiah 
in accordance with the treaty of 1817. 'J'he cautonmenis are 
large and healthy. 

M'eer'winden, a village in Belgium, province of Liege, where 
the French under Marshal Luxembourg defeated an English, 
Dutch, and Austrian army, sglh July 1693, and Dumouricz was 
worsted by the Austrians and rnissians, 18th March 1793. 
Pop. (1873) 423. 

Neg^patam', a town in the district of Tanjore, Madras, 
British India, on a mouth of the river Cauvery, 160 miles 
S. of Madras. Pop. (1871) 48,525. Many of the inhabitants 
are descended from the early Dutch and Portuguese settlers, 
'llie town is well laid out and airy. It is now the terminus of 
a branch of the S. Indian Railway. There are manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and oil, and some ship-building. There is also a large 
traffic in rice, &c., chiefly with Ceylon. In 1874-75, the value 
of the exports was 1^485,371; of the imports, 1^320,138. 

ITeg^'ative, in Photogiaphy, signifies a picture that exhibits, 
by transmitted light, the lights and shadows of the model re¬ 
versed, the natural wAtVes appearing as 6 /acits and vice versa. 
The method of taking a collodion N. on glass is as follows: 
The plate, perfectly clean, is coated with iodised collodion, and 
then immersed in the sensitising r Urate of silver liath. Alter 
exposure in the camera, the plate is treated with the developing 
protosulphate of iron solution, which renders the lights and 
shadows in reverse arrangement to nature, 'i he picture is washed 
with water, and if it be feeble it- is submitted to tlie intensifying 
action of the citropyiogallicuc’d solution with a few drops of 
nitrate of silver added. On r(W.‘shing, the picture is fixra l>y 
removing the unaltered iodide ^i sdver by means of a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda or cyanide of potassium. All traces of the 
fixing agent arc removed with water, and the picture is then 
dried and varnished. For the manner of obtaining from this N. 
positive proofs on paper, with tlie lights and shadows as in 
nature, see Positive Printing, 

XTegative ftusmtities, in Algebra, may be defined as 
quantities which when added to equal and ^sitive quantities 
give zero as result. Thus - <1 is a negative quantity, and is 
such that 

— a + e 5= o 

A negative quantity is therefore zero diminished by an equal 
positive quantity; and hence N. Q. are of necessity less than 
aero. ^ we consider a as a directed quantity or vector, then the 
expression - a represents a line equal to + a in length, but 
directly opposite in .direction. Hence if the transit from O to 
A is represented by -t- a, the transit from A to O will be repre¬ 


sented by - a; and since O A 4 - A O evidently result in no 
displacement, the equation -f a - a m o holds good with this 
extension of signification. I'his was the step partly taken by 
Descartes in his analytical geometry, and completed by Hamilton in 
his Quaternions (q. v.}. In algebra we have -ax - a = 4 - a*, 
so that V a“ = + a or -a. What then is the signification of 
‘yj — c? ox a .j — xt This que stion has been fully answered by 
Hamilton, who discovered in V " la unit-vector or directed 
line in space whose length is the arbitrary unit. See VxCTOR. 

ITegligence, in Law. Every man is legally bound to take 
care that he does not injure his neighbour. Therefore when a 
man receives an injury to his person or property the fault of 
another—whether the fault be of omission or of commission, 
whether wilful or by N.—the law will give damage for the injury 
sustained. 

Ifegotia'tion is the procedure which the holder of a Bill of 
Exchange (q. v. under Bill) must follow to procure acceptance 
of it ami payment when it falls due. See also Acceptance, 
Dishonour. 

liTegraiB, a small island which gives its name to a headland 
in British Burmah, liounding the most W. mouth of the Irra¬ 
waddy, in the district of Bassein. A British settlement was 
established here as early as 1687. After having been more than 
once abandoned and reoccupied, it was attacked by the Burmese 
in 1759, when all the Europeans were killed. It is said to afford 
a very safe harbour, and there is a fine lighthouse on the adjacent 
reef of Alguada. 

Ne'groes (Span, negro, * black ;' Lat. niger), the ideal type of 
the negroid division of mankind (see Ethnology), occupy the 
Sudan, Upper and Lower Guinea, Senegambia, and the eastern 
portion of tropical Africa. Sjiread over so vast a district, and 
broken up into countless trilies, they exhibit many varieties of 
colour and physique, while sharing the characteristics of dark 
eyes and complexion, black woolly hair, a broad flat nose, coarse 
hps,and a dolichocephalic,prognathous skull. According to Ame¬ 
rican ethnologists, the standard negro skeleton is heavier, and the 
skull 5 oz. lighter, than that of the white. With the Australioid 
race^ the negro stands on the lowest step of natural development. 
Their powers of keen observation bear fruit in ape-like imitation, 
their sociability vents itself in exccs.sive talkativeness, a quick 
susceptibility to sorrow, followed by as specrly for^tfulncss; 
their religious instincts arc purely emotional, and their dexterity 
and good-humour are counterbalanced by greediness, vanity, and 
vindictiveness. Thechief negro races arc the Mandingoes (q. v.), 
Fellaia (q. v.), and the natives of Ashanti (q. v.), Congo (q. v.), 
Dahomey (q. v.), Angola (q. v.), and Sierra Leone (q. v.). See 
Slavery ; and Waltz, Die Degervolker und ihre Verwandten 
(Leips. i860); Oberlander, West Africa (Leips. 1874); De 
Compiegne, DA/rique £,qttcUoriale (Par. 1875); R. HaiTmann, 
Die iqigritUr (i vol. Berl. 1876); and the works of Livingstone, 
Barth, Rohlf, Schweinllirlh, &c. 

SITe'gro Hin'strelay, a kind of music—simple words set to 
simple airs—which originated with the slaves of the Southern 
States of America. The troupe of ‘ Christy’s Minstrels,’ formed 
by E. P. Christy at Buffalo in 184210 popularise N. M., has pro¬ 
duced a host of bones and banjo imitators both in America and 
in England ; the most famous in this country being the ‘ Moore 
& Burgess Minstrels ’ of SL James’ Hall, London. Such min¬ 
strels are seldom coloured men, although the farce of blackening 
the face is kept up, and their performances are for the most part 
only amusing and broad caricatures. The ‘Jubilee Singers,' a 
troupe of male and female freedmen, who have sung their crude 
but joyful hymns in this country several times since the abolition 
of slavery, are much truer exponents of a form of N. M. 

Ne'gropo&t See Eurcea. 

Negun'do, a Japanese and N. American genus of Acereuea, 
differing from the Maples (q. v.) by having pinnate leaves. N. 
fraxintfolium —the so-called ash-leaved maple—a native of the 
United States, attains a height of about 50 feet, and is rich in 
saccharine sap. In California it is used extennvely as a shade 
tree. 

Ife'eus, a dnnk named after its originator. Colonel Negus, and 
made % dilating port or sheny wine with twice Us of 
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hot water, sweetening with lump sugar, and flavouring with 
lemon and grated nutmeg. 

Neliexiu'all (Heb. ‘comforted of Jehovah’), the Jewish 
patriot, was the son of Hachaliah (N. i. i), and during the 
rahylonian exile was raised to the post of cup-bearer (i. 2) to 
Artaxerxes (Longimanus, 11.C. 465-424). Owing to intelligence 
he received regarding the distressed condition of his brethien at 
Jerusalem he proceeded thither with authority from the king 
(a.C. 445 ; N. ii. l), and in spite of the opposition of the Persian 
officials and those around them, succeeded in getting the walls 
completed; and then ruled as Persian governor in Judah for 
twelve years, till the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (li. i-vii. 3, 
cf, V, 14). At this time he paid a visit to Babylon (xiii. 6), but 
soon returned to Jerusalem,and set himself to reform certain abu>es 
among the people, as withholding the dues of the Levites, profan¬ 
ing the Sabbath, and marrying foreign wives. The Book of N. is so 
intimatelyjconnected with that of Ezra that the Jews comprehended 
both under the name of the Book of Ezra, or the First and Second 
Book of Ezra (LXX). The two comprise the history of the Jews 
from the first year of Cyrus (B.C. 536) to the thirty-second of 
Artaxerxes, a period of too years. The Book of N. is divided 
into three sections ; i.-vii., viii.-x., and xi.-xiii. In the first and 
last, which are similar in style, N. speaks in the first person, as 
the author; in the middle section, which liesides is diffeient 
from the other two in its whole style, he is spoken of in the third 
person. Accordingly it lias been thought that the thinl section 
originally followed the first, and that the middle one was inserted 
by a later hand. Chapter vii, too, as he says himself [ff. v. 5), 
was not written by N., and one or two jiassages in the third 
section, e.g., xii. 1-26, 47, are thought also to have been altered 
or inserted, probably by the writer of the middle section. 

Neil'glierry Hills {MlgM = ‘ blue mountain ’), a range, or 
rather mass of liills in a triangular form, in S. India. They foim 
a sort of junetion between the E. and W. Ghauts, their greatest 
length (40 miles) being from S.W. to N.E. The highest peak 
is Doildalietta, near Ootacamund, 8760 feet above sea level. 
Their rocks are of primary formation, granite, quartz, gneiss, 
&c., broken through by dykes of liasalt. I'here is little 
foiest, the must conspicuous tree being the rhododendron. The 
temperature is very equable j the thermometer raiely rising 
above 76” in the hottest months (Ainil and May), and rarely 
sinking to the freezing point in December and January. The 
tract of the N. II. was acquired by the Biilish in 1803. The 
first European built his house at Ootacamund in 1820. There 
is now a branch of the Madras Railway to Melaixillium, close 
to that town. The hills are sought not only for their salubrious 
climate, but also for the valuable ]>roducls which Biitish enter¬ 
prise has introduced. Coffee is annually exported from the 
neighbourhood to the amount of £(yco,ooo, and tliere is a little 
tea cultivation. Cinchona was introduced in 1862 at the instiga¬ 
tion of Mr. C. Markham. Apart from private garden.s, there are 
now 1000 acres planted with more than 2,000,000 cinchona trees, 
the property of Government. The experiment has proved a 
success, and Indian fevers are now cured with cheap Indian 
quinine. In all there were, in 1874-75, acres under 

coffee, 3000 under cinchona, and 2000 under tea. I’otatoes, 
garlic, and onions are also grown for export. There is a botani¬ 
cal garden at Ootacamund, and the Forest Department yields a 
revenue of £1000. —The dis/riet of the Neilgherries, which is 
co-extensive with the hills, has an area of 749 sq. miles; pop. 
(1871)49,501, of whom 1339 are Europeans and 796 Eurasians. 
Among the aboriginal tribes are the Todas (q. v.). The chief 
town ts Ootacamund (q. v.), and there is a military dep6t at 
Wellington for the accommodation of 1300 men. See Primitive 
Trihtt t^the Nilapris, by J. W. Brecks (Ixmd. India Museum, 
1873, abundantly illustrated by photographs). 

Heilg'Iterry Hettle is a name given to one or more species 
of Cirardinia, natives of India. The genus differs from the 
nettles proper by having alternate instead of opposite leaves, 
llie long, white, sharp, stinging hairs cover the whole plant, 
and their sting is very painful. From the fibre of the stem of 
G. keterefhylUi a sort of cordage and cloth is manufactured in 
Sikkim, and from G. Lesehmaultiana a fine silk-like fibre that 
can be mun into a beautiful soft thread is procured. The 
process 01 separation is by boiling or by maceration. 

Voill, ffamea George, General, one of the heroes of the 
Indian Mutiny, was the son of a Scottish gentleman of good fiunily. 


and was bom in 1810 in the neighbourhood of Ayr. Before he was 
seventeen he joined the ist Madras European regiment, now II.M. 
I02d Fusileers, with which regiment his name is ever associated, 
and of which he wrote an Historical Record. He served through 
the second Burmese War of 1853, and in 1855-56 was appointed 
second in command of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. In April 
1857 he returned to Madras as Colonel of his old regiment, and 
next month was summoned to Calcutta by the news of the Mu¬ 
tiny. His were the first troops to proceed up country, and his 
resolute treatment of the railway officials at Howrah has become 
a household story. He arrived in time to save Benares and Alla¬ 
habad, and followed Havelock into Cawnpore, where it became 
his duty to inflict condign punishment for the massacre. He was 
killed while lending his brigade in the street-fighting of the first 
relief of Lucknow on 25th September 1857, A statue has been 
ereclcil to his memory in the town of Ayr, See Lives 0/Indian 
Officers, vol, ii. by Sir J, W. Kaye (Lond. 1867). 


Heiss'*, a fortified town of Prussia, province of Silesia, situ¬ 
ated in a maishy district, at the confluence of the GLitzcr, N., 
and Biela, 30 miles S.W. of Ojipeln by rail. It has large 
military e.stablishments, barracks, magazines, &c., important 
manufactures of arms, chemicals, tobacco; linens, and woollens, 
and extensive breweries and distilleries. Pup. (1875) 19,811, 
including 4075 suldieis. 

N'ej'ed,iir Hejd, the central tableland of Arabia, is surrounded 
on three .sides by the great saiid-de>eit of Dhana, and is mainly 
occupied by the Jebel Tuweik lange, which, nowhere exceeding 
5000 feet of elevation, is intersected by a perfect network of fer¬ 
tile valleys and watercourses, dry, excejit in the rainy season. 
The heights are covered for a great pait of the yc.ir with rich 
grass. The Wahabis (q. v.) foim the bulk of the population. 
Their capital, Riad, is estimated by Palgrave to have 40,000 
inhabitants, who live by agiiculture and hoise-reaiipg. See 
Palgrave’s Narrative of a Journey through Central Arabia 
(Lond. 1865); and Belly, A Visit to the IVakabee Capital, in 
the Journal of the Geographical Society (1866). 


Nejin orHJeahin, a town in the government of Tchernigov, 
Russia, on the Oster, a branch of the Dnieper, 80 miles N.E. of 
Kief by rail. It has a cathedral, nineteen other churches, a 
lyceum, several large factorieis, and an important trade in to¬ 
bacco of a fine quality. Pop. (1870) 21,590, of whom many are 
Greeks. 


Hellore', the chief town of the district of the same name 
in the Madras Presidency, British India, on the tight bank of 
the Pennair river, 8 miles from the sea, and 107 miles N, 
of Madras. Pop. ,t87t) 29,922. The site is high, and the 
streets arc irrcgtihirly built; the walls, once foiinidable, aie 
now in ruins. Interesting remains have Ireen discovered, and 
Roman gold coins of Trajan, &c., were dug up in 1787. The 
Pennair is here crossed by an anicut or weir for irrigation.— 
The dhtrict of N., which lies between the E. Ghauts and the 
Bay of Bengal, has an area ol 8462 sq. miles, and a pop. (1S71) 
of 1,376,811. The crops are tice, millets, i.agee, gram, and 
indigo. The bleed of cattle is good, having been much im¬ 
proved by an annual exhibition held at Addanki, in the N. of 
the district. The manufactures are indigo, cotton cloth, and 
fine muslin. The Government moncpoly of salt annually pro¬ 
duces about ;£’I20,cxx>. There is a smtill coasting tiade, and a 
navigable canal southwards to Madras. 


Hel'son. l. A district and formerly a province of New 
Zealand. It occupies the N.W. portion of the Middle Island, 
and has an area of 10,270 .sq. miles. It is for the most part 
nigged and mountainous, and derives its chief importance from 
its mineral wealth, which exceeds th.at of any other district 
of the colony, though at present it is very imperfectly devel¬ 
oped. The first discovery of gold in New Zealand was mode 
in N. in 1856, since winch date large quantities of that metal 
have liecn oblnined, principally in the basin of the Buller 
(q. V.) river. Gootl coal is found in great abundance, and 
valuable dejmsits of hatmatite are beginning to be worked. 
Silver, copper, manganese, and chrome are also obtained. 
The principal towns are N., Greymouth, Westport, and 
Collingwood. The population of the district at the census 
of 1874 was 22,566, and at the end of 1877 was pro¬ 
bably 28,00a—2. An episcopal dty, the capital of the above 


dwtrict, charmingly situated on the eastern shore of the great | 
inlet known as Blind Bay. It enjoys a delightful climate^ but 
has a limited trade, though there are manufactures of cloth 
and leather. Pop. (1874) of the municipality, 5660; with the 
suburbs, 10,000, 

Nel'aoii, Hora'tio, akinsman on the mother's side of Horatio 
'Walpole, was born at Bnmham-Thorpe, a Norfolk village, of 
which his father was rector, September 29, 1758. After some 
years' schooling at Norwich and North Walsham, he went to sea 
with his maternal uncle. Captain Suckling (1771), acquired a 
passing dislike to the navy on board a West Indiaraan {1772), 
and was the only boy who served in the Polar expedition of 
Commodore Phipm (1773). He was next rated midshipman in 
the Seahorse on the East Indian station, was invalided home 
(1776), and having passed his lieutenant's examination (1777), 
rose to be first lieutenant of the Bristol, commander of the 
Badger (1778), and post-captain of the Hitchinbrook (1779). In 
1780 he distinguished himself in an expedition up the San Juan, 
and, one of 380 survivors out of 1800 men, returned home 
crippled by dysentery. From 1781 to 1783 he commanded the 
Albemarle, and from her was appointed to the Boreas, on the 
Leeward Islands station, where by his enforcement of the Navi¬ 
gation Act and seizure of. four American traders he nearly ex¬ 
posed himself to an action for £^,cao damages, and where he 
married a Mrs. Nisbet, March 11, 1787. Paid oil in the autumn, 
N. lived at his father’s parsonage till, on the eve of the Revolu- 
tionarjr War, he was commissioned to the Agamemnon (1793), 
and sailed under Lord Hood for the Mediterranean. Here at 
Naples he first met Sir William and Lady Hamilton, captured 
Bastia with 1200 against 4000 men (1795), lost an eye at 
the siege of Caivi, and in Hotham’s action with the Toulon 
fleet (1795) took the fa Ira, He hoisted the commodore’s 
pennant in 1796, and at the battle of Cape St 'Vincent (February 
t 4 t > 797 )> m defiance of Jervis’ onlers, brought his ship the 
Captain into action with seven Spanish first-rates, boarding the 
San Nicolas of 80 and the San Josef of iiz guns to the cry 
of ‘ Westminster Abbey or victoiy 1 * Already promoted rear- 
admiral, N. received the Order of the Bath and the freedom of 
the city of Norwich; and now shifting his flag to the Theseus, 
commanded the inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz, where, 
to use bis own naive words, his ‘personal courage was more 
conspicuous than at any other part of bis life.’ His next achieve¬ 
ment—a gallant though unsuccessful attack on Santa Cruz (July 
* 4 ) —cost him his right arm, but won for him a pension oi£\<xo 
and the freedom of the cities of London and Bnstol. Up to this 
date N. had been in engagement with the enemy upwards of 
120 times. On April 30, 1798, he was despatched to watch 
the Toulon expedition, which he came up with in Aboukir Bay. 
The Battle of the Nile (August 12), in which thirteen English 
vessels of ioi2 guns engaged seventeen French of 1190, resulted 
in the annihilation of the latter—^the French loss being 5225 
killed and 310$ prisoners agains; an English loss of 895 killed 
and wounded. For this ‘corquest’ N., who was himself 
severely wounded in the head, was created Baron N. of the Nile 
and of Bumham-Thorpe, and received a pension of £,vx 30 , a 
grant of 10,000 from the East India Company, and numerous 
foreign decorations. At Naples, where be now remained stationed 
for nearly two years, he was welcomed as the saviour of Italy 
and raised to the dukedom of Bronte; and here it was that in 
1799, under the influence of his unhappy attachment for Lady 
Hamilton, he committed the one act that sullies his public repu¬ 
tation—the judicial murder of Prince Francesco Caraccioli, an 
old man of seventy, whose offences, if any, were solely against 
the Nea^litan government N. returned with the Hamiltons 
through Geripany to England (1800), and on January 13, 1801, 
he separated from Lady N., his ‘ adopted ’ daughter Horatia 
being born in February. As second in command to Sir Hyde 
Parker, he sailed for the Baltic (March 12), and in the Battle of 
Copenhagen (April 2), turning his blind eye to Sir Hyde’s signal 
of recall, and with his own flag of battle nailed to the mast, de¬ 
stroyed the Danish fleet of seventeen vessels, mounting 632 ^ns, 
and flanked ^ two batteries. The English loss was 953 kuled; 
that of the Danes, in killed and wounded, 600a CnaXei a 
visebunt, N. failed in an attack on the Boulogne flotilla (August 
4), after the Peace of Amiens spent a year with the Hamiltons 
at Merton in Sttrrey,«nd was present at the death of Sir 'William, 
April 6 , 1803. On the renewal of the war he was appoiisted to 


the command of the Mediterranean fleet, and only quitted hit 
ship the V&tory for three hours from May 1803 to August 1805 
—a period spent in the blockade of the Frencm fleet in Toulon 
and m chasing it to the West Indies and back. On October 21, 
1805, he at last fell in with the united fleets of France and Spain 
off Cape Trafiilgar. The enemy’s force was forty vessels of 2964 
guns, the English thirty-one of 2322 guns. At 11.40 A.M. N. 
hoisted the signal, ‘ England expects every man to do his duty; ’ 
at i.ic he was struck by a bullet from the mizen-top of the 
Redoubtable; and at 4.30—when the victory was already decided, 
twenty of the enemy's vessels having struck—he died, with his 
last breath commending Lady Hamilton and his child to the 
nation. He was buried January 9, 1806, in the crypt of St, 
Paul’s, where Northesk and Collmgwood,his Trafalgar captains, 
and the Duke of Wellington were afterwards laid. His 
brother was made an earl, with a pension of £6000 ; ;^lo,ooo 
was voted to each of his sisters; and ;^ioo,ooo for the purchase 
of an estate. Lady Emma Hamilton, who, bom in Cheshire in 
1761, had been successively a servant, a courtesan, a model to 
the painter Romn^, and since 1791 the wife of Sir William 
Hamilton (q. v,), died in extreme poverty at Calais, January 13, 
1815. Puny and sickly in body, sunering from sea-sickness to the 
last, and troubled by a settled melancholy, N. had yet throughout 
been animated by the conviction that he would some day have 
a gazette of his own. He ‘ hated a Frenchman,’ but he was ever 
merciful to the conquered, and his grandest monument is the 
concurrent admiration expressed for him by the historians of the 
nations he subdued. His own men, the very mutineers of the 
Nore, worshipped him for his chivalry and kindness; enemies 
he had none, at least of his own making; and jealousy he could 
only feel for another, never towards him. He was ‘a sinner, 
but not a great one,’ and could honestly thank God that he had 
done his duty. See the Lives of N. by Clarke (1809), Churchill 
(1813), Southey (1814), Tucker (1847), Pettigrew (1849), and 
Allen (1853); in French by De Forgues (i860), and Lamartine 
(1863). Sir Harris Nicolas edited N.’s Dapatches and Letters 
(7 vols. Lond. 1844). 

Nelum’bo, or ETelum'biam, a genus of aquatics, forming 
a sub-order of Nymphaaceer, From a fleshy root-stock stems 
arise, bearing large pellate leaves that float upon or rise above 
the surface of the water, and flower-stalks of equal height ascend, 
bearing solitary flowers remarkable for their size and beauty. 
The receptacle (‘fruit’) is shaped like a funnel, in the upper sur¬ 
face of wliich the numerous ovaries (‘seeds ’) are placed each in 
a_ socket N. spmosum —the Pythagorean bean—has a wide 
distribution in Asia, occurring also in Egypt and in Australia. 
The starchy root-stock and the seed are both used as articles 
of food. The latter is in size and shape like an acorn, with a 
delicate almond-like flavour. The plant is held sacred by the 
Hindus, who prepare a wick from the spiral vessels of the leaf¬ 
stalks to bum in their pagodas. In China, Japan, and Thibet 
it is also used in religious ceremonies, and it was worshipped by 
the ancient Egyptians. The large ro.sy or white flowers are very 
fragrant, and the leaves being covered with a felt of microscopic 
hairs, have the property of repelling water, which runs off them 
like quicksilver. N. luteum, a'native of Jamaica and N. America, 
is a handsome plant with leaves one or two feet in diameter, and 
yellow flowers that measure about a foot across. Hie capsular 
fruit contains from 20 to 40 seeds, having a pleasant taste. The 
fleshy root-stock tastes like the sweet potato. 

ITemateTmia (from the Gr. nima, a ‘ thread,’ and helmvu, 
a ‘ worm'}, a group of animals including many parasitic forms, 
but also some beings which are of non-parasitic habits. It is 
included in the class Scoleeida (q. v.), to which the tape-worms, 
flakes, and other true parasites belong. The body is rounded— 
the term N. bein^ used in contradistinction to the word Platy- 
elmia, which designates the tape-worms, and other flat-bodied 
oiganisms. In many N. the skin shows traces of segmentation, 
such as is seen in the true worms, but their internal structure is 
wholly different. Most N. are dieeeious, that is, have the sexes 
in different individuals. The nervous system appears to consist 
of an anterior nerve-mass or masses, from whidi nerves are dis¬ 
tributed to the posterior and lateral portions of the body. The 
N. have the system of vessels known as the water^vastnlar 
system. Three orders of N. are reckoned 1—(i) The Aease- 
thoeephala or 'thom-headed worms,’ which live as parasites in 
the digestive qrstems of birds and fishes; (a) the Nesnatoda, 
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which include the most typical N.; (3) the Gordiaeea or ' hair* 
worms’ {Gordius, &c.) whidi are found as parasites within the 
bodies of insects. 

S'amat'oOT'at, a term frequently applied to the Cnidse or 
thread-cells found in the tissues chiefly of Calmterate (q. v.) 
animals. Each N. consists of a sac filled with fluid, and having 
coiled up in its interior a thread or spiral filament. On being 
irritated in any way, the sac ruptures, the ’thread’ is everted, 
and the fluid at the same time escapes. If the thread and fluid 
be brought into contact with the tissues of some anim.ils, a sharp, 
stinging sensation is produced. By means of the N., Coelcn- 
terate animals kill or paralyse their prey, while some (e,g.. Jelly¬ 
fishes, &c.) are able to inflict severe injury even on man him¬ 
self. 

XTemat'oda, a division of Kematelmia (q. v.) including the 
round and thread-worms {Ascaris and Oxyuris), which infest 
the human alimentary canal, the vinegar eels (AuguUla), the 
Trichina (q. v.), the Guinea Worm (q. v.), and other parasitic 
forms. The N. have long cylindrical bodies, and a distmet 
mouth and digestive system, while the anus or vent is found 
at the posterior extremity of the boily. The system of water- 
vessels {water-vascular system) is in many instances contractile, 
and opens on the exterior of the body by lateral or ventral pores. 
The sexes are in distinct and separate individuals; and it is a 
remarkable fact that male N. are, as a rule, but rarely met with, 
the females, on the contrary, being plentiful. For example, the 
male Guinea worm has not been discovered—a result probably 
due to its presumably minute size, or to its existing in some un¬ 
suspected form. The N. have no lateral appendages, although 
sometimes spines or papillae are found. The skin is provided 
with a dense, horny layer ; and there is a total absence of cilia 
at every period of life. Layers of muscles are seen on investi¬ 
gation of the body-substance, and the nervous system consists 
of a ring of nerve fibres and cells surrounding the gullet, and 
distributing filaments throughout the body. The generative 
aperture in the male N. occurs at the hinder extremity; in the 
female, at the centre of the body. N. have been divided into (i) 
Folymyaria, or those in which the muscles of the body are divisible 
into many series of muscle-cells; (2) Meromyaria, or those in which 
eight longitudinal series of muscle-cells exist; and (3) Holomyaria, 
in which the muscles are not divisible into such series. 

Nemea, a deep and fertile vale of Argolis, between Cleona; 
and Phlius. Here was a splendid temple of Zeus, situated 
in a sacred grove; and here too, twice in every Olympiad, or 
generally speaking once in every two years, the Nemean games 
were celebrated. These games were instituted, according to 
some, by the Seven against Thebes, to commemorate the death 
of Opheltes, afterwards called Archemoru.s. This' form of the 
legend is well known to readers of Greek poetry (see Pindar, 
Netii. iii. 114, &c., and Strabo, viii. 377). Other legends ascribe 
the institution of the Nemean games to the Greek Hercules 
after he had slain the Nemean lion. The games and com¬ 
petitions were such as generally belonged to the Gymnasium 
(q. V,). The judges in the Nemean games were dressed in black 
robes. The peri^ of their celebration is uncertain. In addition 
to the above cited authorities, see Livy xxvii. 30, &c., xxxiv. 41, 
Polybius X. 26, and Villoison's Histoire dt tAead. dec inserpt. cl 
Beil. Lett. voL xxxviii. p. 29, et seq, 

N’emar'tos and Nexner'tida, names given in Zoology, the 
former to a genus of Scoleeida (q. v.), or forms allied to the 
Tapeworms, Nematoda (q. v.), &c., the latter to the division 
in which N. and its companion genera are contained. The 
Nemertida form a group included with the ta)>eworms, flukes, 
and allied orranisms in the division Platyelmia, or that of the 
*flat-bodud' Scolecida. They are distinguished by having 
long worm-like bodies, a distinct anus or vent, and a perivis¬ 
ceral or body-cavity, by the water-vascular system being closed 
in the adult, and by the sexes, with few exceptions, beino 
distinct These animals have a system corresponding to thP 
blood system of other animals, in addition to the water-vascular 
system. The genus Nemertes is represented by marine organ¬ 
isms, which exist as worm-like bodies, occasionally attaining a 
length of from 30 to 40 feet Their bodies, which are found 
among the seaweed, &c, on the sea-shore, are susceptible of sud¬ 
den contraction to a mere fragment of the size above mentioned. 
The N. and its neighbours pass through peculiar phases of 


development. The young N. comes from the e^ as a helmet- 
shaped body, which Johannes MUller captured in the towing- 
net und to which he gave the name of Pilidium. Afl« living 
an independent existence for a longer or shorter period, this 
Pilidium-larva exhibits a growth of new matter on one side of 
its alimentary canaL This new growth eventually appears as a 
worm-like body, and is, in fact, the future N., which ultimately 
detaches itself from the larval body. 

Kem'esis, daughter of Nox, Erebus, or Oceanus, is a per¬ 
sonification of the moral reverence of hiw, or the natural fear 
(metus) of committing a guilty action as against the bodily fear 
{timer) and the everlasting dread that weighs upon the mind of 
the sinner (farmido). In later writers N. is the power of destiny; 
in Hesiod and Pindar she is a fatal divinity as well. She is, 
moreover, constantly allied with Ate and the Eumenides. In a 
word, N. is a power checking the extravagance of fortune—the 
avenging Fate—the Dike that sooner or later overtakes the 
reckless. 

Nen'ag'h (Ir. Gael. n'AHnach, 'the place of assembly*), a 
town in Tipperary county, Ireland, on the Roscrea and Limerick 
Railway, 28 miles N. EL of Limerick. It has an ancient keep 
called N. Round, a fine parish church, erected in 1861, a court¬ 
house, barracks, &c., aud carries on some trade in woollens, 
tobacco, and candles. Three newspapers are published here. 
Pop. (1871) SS 3 >- 

Nenn'ius, the alleged author of a Historia Britonum which 
possesses some historical value. In its first form this work 
piobably belongs to the close of the 7th or the beginning of the 
mb c. The author is unknown, hut his compilation soon became 
very popular, and various additions were made to it from time 
to time. The first of these additions was the Genealogia, a 
pedigree of the kings of the different English states reaching to 
the year 738, and thus perhaps indicating the date of its com¬ 
position. The lives of St. Germanus and St. Patrick are still 
later insertions. The name N. is first attached to an ‘ edition ’ 
of the work coming down to 858. The three oldest MSS. 
belong to the 10th c. The Vatican MS. bears the name of 
Mark the Anchorite, and contains the date 946. Hie Paris MS. 
corresponds with it in all essentials, but the British Museum 
MS. has additions not found in any other, and which could not 
have been made earlier than 977. ITie later MSS. are twenty- 
five in number. Skene reckons six different forma of the work 
piior to the I2th c. The'IIistoria was first published by Bale 
(1691), whose text was reprinted by Bertram at Copenhagen in 
1757. More recently it has lieen edited by the Rev. Mr. Gunn 
(1819), and J. Stevenson (1838). See Skene’s Four Ancient 
Boohs of Wales (vol. i. pp. 37-41). 

Ne'ophyte (Gr. lit, ‘one new-planted,’ i. Tim. iii. 6, A.V. 
‘a novice’), in the early Christian Church, meant one newly 
converted or one newly baptized, when baptism followed im¬ 
mediately on conversion. Afterwards, when converts were put 
through a long course of instruction and probation before bap¬ 
tism, N. or novice, like Catechumen (q. v.}, was a name given 
to those thus prepaiing for baptism. 

ZTeoplat'oniam is the name given to a school of philosophy 
at Alexandria which attempted to reconcile a positive religious 
faith with the sceptical conclusions of the New Academy. 
It was founded on Philo’s doctrine of the lo^s endiathetos or 
Divine idea and the logos prophorikos or Divine idea realised, 
which again was really an attempt on Platonic principles to 
escape from the admitted inconceivability of the Unconditioned 
or God. Tlie leading names of the first period of N. are 
Ammonius Saccas, a street porter, and the mystic Plotinus, who 
lectured at Rome. Origen and Longinus were Mso disciples. 
The second period is directed by Porphyry and lamblichus, who 
gave logical system to the metaphysical constructions of Plotinus, 
They come into intellectual conflict with Christianity, especially 
when the Christian Emperor Constantine was succeeded by the 
Neoplatonist Julian the Apostate. The third period is identified 
with the name of Proclus, the most genuinely scientific spirit of 
them all. It did not survive the r^ign of Justinian. The Neo- 
platonists considered the Platonic Dialectic of Universals to give 
insuffident ground of belief, and therefore introduced the Ecstasy 
(q. V.) or identification of subject and object in the art of know- 
. ledge. By this was elaborate the famous 'Alexandrian Trinity, 

I in which Unity proceeds to its second and third Hypostases 
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(q. V.) of Mind {nous) and Universal Soul (pyseie). This Unity 
(r6 tv da-XoDv) is not numerical, nor is it the Unconditioned 
fer tt; it is the Ideal Beauty, the Supreme Good, or in Hegelian 
language, the Immanent Negative, the Absolute Nothing. The 
system also resembles the suis/aniia of Spinoza, with its two 
attributes of thought and extension. By the doctrine of Emana¬ 
tion (q. V.) the Neoplatonists further preserved their Pantheism 
and escaped from the various forms of Dualism previously ac¬ 
cepted, as in Jupiter organising Chans; the l)emiurgos of 
Plato, who directs matter and motion; the Immovable Thought 
of Aristotle, and the personal Creator of the Christian world. 
The great feature of N. is the combination of an extremely subtle 
and powerful metaphysic with a mysticism which in some eases 
became almost ascetic. It was this oriental religious spirit which 
opposed it to Christianity. Besides the ordinary handbooks of 
llistoiy of Philosojihy, see Matter, £ssai llistorique sur tBcole 
d^Alexandrie (2 vols. Piir, 1820), Simon, Uistoire de I'flcole 
d'Alexandrie (2 vols. Par. 1843), and St. Hilaire, Dt t£coU 
d'A/exandrie (Par. 1845). 

Neozo'io (Or. 'new life’ formation), in Geology, is a term in¬ 
vented by Edward Forbes lo include all the Mesozoic or .Second¬ 
ary and Kainozoic or Tertiary formations. It thus stands in contra¬ 
distinction to Palicoroic, but tliough geological evidence renders 
its adoption plausible, it is rarely used in standard text-books. 

Ne'pa. See Water Scorpion. 

Nepaol' [Naipdl, from its legendary founder Naimuni), an 
independent state, among the Himalaya mountains in the N. of 
India, closely connected ^ ticaty with the British power. 'I’he 
inhabited part consists of the valleys of the Gogra, Gunduk, 
Kosi, and other tributaries of the Ganges, together with the terai 
or marshy strip that everywhere intervenes between the Himalaya 
and the plain of Hindustan : in the higher tracts the snow often 
lies for ten months out of the twelve. For fertility, the valley 
of Khatmandu has been compared with Cashmere. The entire 
length, from S.K. to N.W., is about 500 miles ; the breadth 
varies from 70 to 100 miles; the area is estimated at about 
54,000 sq. miles ; the pop. at 2,000,000; the total revenue 
may amount to ,^1,000,000 ; the army consists of 13,932 foot, 
117 horse, 420 guns and 2282 artillerymen. The guns, which 
are home by men, are mostly smooth-bores; like the muzzle- 
loading rifles of the infantry, they are made in Nepaul, but some 
difficulty is found in the manufacture of cartridges, llie most 
formidable weapon is the kookrie or Gurkha kmfe. The cur¬ 
rency consists of silver mokurs and various kinds of copper /ire, 
which are in common use within British territory. During the 
four years ending 1876 the state mints are ascertained to have 
struck coin valued at ^200,000; but British rupees are in great 
demand. The dominant race is the Gurkhali, of a mixed 
Hindustani origin, who are to be distinguished from the 
Gurkhas or hill men proper: both of these are Hindus in 
religion, but there are also many subject tribes who are Buddhists. 
The name of the present ruler is Surender Bekrum, and his title 
is Maharai Dheraj; but for the ‘.ist thirty years all power has 
been in the hands of the celebrated Prime Minister, Sir Jung 
Behaudur (see Jung) who died in February 1877, and of his 
brother, who has succeeded him in office. The staple produce is 
rice, other cereals, and oilseeds; the surplus is exported into the 
plains, in exchange for Manchester piece-goods and salt. The 
manufactures are a coarse cotton cloth, and metal wares of all 
sorts. The chief tiade route is through the Behar district of 
Chumparun. The Bengal registration returns for 1876-77 show 
a total export from N. valued at ,^632,000, including cattle 
1£H3,ooo), food grains (^120,000), oil-seeds (,^100,000); the 
imports were valued at ;£^482,ooo, cliiefly European piece-goods 
(;f t4t,ooo),^ative cotton goOil8(;^38,ooo), salt (jC39,°°o)> brass 
imd copper ware (£21,000). These figures only refer to a por¬ 
tion of the trade. The N. government levies an elaborate 
system of duties along the frontier, but these are not primarily 
intended to have a protective effect. The principal towns 
are Khatmandu, Bhatgaon, Lalita Patun, Jumla, and Gurkha. 1 
The history of N. is referred back to a remote and legendary 
past _ The present dynasty, which clums a Rajput descent, first 
established itself in 1769. For 200 years previous they had ruled 
In the town of Gurkha, but they then conquered the whole of 
N. In 179a, they cune into collision with the CMnese, but 
were compiled to submit to an igtiominious peace. The first 
relations with the British date from the same period. Aggressions 
390 


in the direction of Gurhwal led to the Gurkha wars of 1814-15, 
in which the Nepalese fought bravely and were with diffiimlty 
defeated by Sir D. Ochterlony. The peace of S^wlie, ratified 
in 1816, still |;overns our relations with N. The Nepalese 
allowed a British Resident at Kliatmandu, acknowledge the 
British as paramount, and agreed not to employ any Europeans. 
The Resident, with an escort of 95 natives, is still the only English¬ 
man in the Slate ; but since the accession to power of Sir Jung 
Behaudur, our relations with N. have been of a most friendly 
character, and a salute is annually fired on the Queen’s birthday. 
N. also maintains its ancient connection with China, and receive^ 
or did till recently receive, a tribute from Thibet In 1857 Sir 
Jung Behaudur led in person 16,000 men to assist the British in 
stamping out the Mutiny. His services were especially valuable 
in the final capture of Lucknow and the pacification of Oude. 
In recomiiense, a large strip of the Oude terai was ceded to N., 
and the Gurkha soldiers received the Mutiny medal. See Brian 
Hod.son’s Afjoyr (1874), BurnonVs /ntroduc/ipn d FHistoire du 
Boudhisme (Par. 1847), Wright’s JJUlory of Nepal (Camb. 
1877). 

Nepen'thea is the sole genus of the natural order Nepeathacea, 
consisting of about twenty species, mostly natives of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and ail plants of much interest from 
the curious pitcher-like appendages that terminate their leaves. 
The one best known in cultivation is N. dUtilloria, commonly 
called the Pitcher-plant. It belongs to Ceylon. But the finest 
species yet descried is from Borneo, and named after Rajah 
Brooke N. Rajah. In it the excurrent midrib or tendril from 
the apex of the leaf is twenty inches long, as thick as the finger, 
and terminates in a pitcher that will contain nearly a quart of 
water. The fluid secreted by the plant is attractive to insects, 
the destruction of which it effects by drowning, and it is supposed 
that the products of their decomposition are beneficial to the 
plant by absorbing the nitrogenous substances, and digesting the 
same within its tissues. 

Neph'iite (Greek rtephros, ‘ kidney,’ so called on account of 
a supposed influence this mineral, in common with other green 
stones, possessed on diseases of the kidneys), is a species of Jade 
(q. V.). Chemically, it consists of an anhydrous silicate of lime 
and magnesia, and it forms a very tough, hard, translucent mine¬ 
ral, with a colour varying from a dark green to an almost milky 
while. It is very highly esteemed by the Chinrae and Japanese 
for ornamental purposes, by whom it is carved in the most ela¬ 
borate manner. Tlie supplies of N. in oriental countries are 
chiefly obtained from Eastern Turkestan, where famous quarries 
have long been known ; but recently it has also been found ex¬ 
tensively in Eastern Silieria. The mineral is also found in New 
Zealand, where it was formerly much used by the Maoris for 
making charms or household gods, and for war clubs, whence it 
is known as axestone. 

Nephxi'tis (Gr. nephrot, ‘kidney ’), is the term used to indi¬ 
cate inflammation of the kidneys. Active congestion of the 
kidneys terminating in N. may be the result of exposure to cold; 
of the iiritation of such medicines as cantharides or turpentine; 
or of the various febrile and inflammatory diseases. Passive 
congestion may be caused by interference with the general venous 
circulation from cardiac or pulmonary diseases, the gravid uterus, 
or tumours pressing on the renal veins or inferior vena cava 
alone. N. may be also caused by the direct irritation of a renal 
calculus or cmbolu.s, or by inflammation of the bladder passing 
along the ureter causing pyelitis, or inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the kidney, which may implicate the substance of 
the kidney and tenninate in suppurative N. The pus formed 
may escape by the ureter, or an abscess rnay form, enlarging and 
burrowing in ail directions towards the diaphragm, the loins, Ae 
peritoneum, or descending along the psoas muscle and pointing 
under Poupart's ligament. The symptoms of N. ate general 
febrile symptoms ; pain and tenderness in the loins, increased hf 
pressure; irritability of the bladder, and the presence of blood, 
Hmucus, or albumen in the urine. In suppurative N. these symp¬ 
toms are aggravated, with rigors and hectic fever, suppression of 
nrine, and death from exhaustion. Twtment—In active con¬ 
gestion of independent origin, it is advisable to leech or cup the 
loins, and apply hot fomentationa The treatment of pyelitis 
and of suppurative N. depends very much on ascertaining the 
cause, and employing agents to remove irritation and support 
the strength. See Kidneys, Diseases of. 
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Nepomulc. Se« John of Nepouuk. 

Ke^OB, GomeliiiB,a Roman historian,Iived between 660 and 
730 A.ac (94 B.C and 24 B.C. Teuffel; 80 b.c. and 28 B.C. 
Koch). Though the precise period is unascertained, we yet 
know that N.’s lifetime lies between the extreme dates given 
above, inasmuch as he was the friend of Cicero, Atticus, and 
Catullus. He was certainly a native of Verona, or of some 
place in its vicinity. To N., Catullus—the young gentleman of 
Verona—dedicated his Lepidum Novum Libellum, in which 
dedication the Chronica, a universal history in three books, is 
referred to in terms of unqualified praise. The other works of 
N. are Exemplorum Libri—o, colleelion of remarkable sayings 
and doings; De Viris Jllustribus, perhaps the same work as the 
preceding under a new title ; Vtia Ciecronis: hpistolce ad 
Ckeronem ; De HistorUU ; and if we are to credit the younger 
Pliny, Paemata {vitie PI. Ep. v. iii.). None of these suivivc ex¬ 
cept the De Viris Jllustribus, which till the middle of the l6th 
c. was publishetl with the bastard title, Aimilii JVobi de Vita 
P.xcdlentium, In 1569, however, Dionysius Laml>ertus showed 
tlmt the so-called work of Probus was in all probability the long- 
foigotten work of N. fmany critics, however, regard it as merely 
an abbreviation of N.’s work). Among later editions of N. 
are those of Schott (fol. Frankf. 1608); Van Staveren (8vo, Leyd. 
• 734 » * 7 S 5 > *773 «vised by Bardilli, 1820); Panfler (Lei|)S. 
1804): Tzochucke (8vo, Gott. 1804); Bremi (8vo, Zurich, 1820); 
and that by Lemaire (8vo, Par. 1820). 'J'he most recent editions 
are those by Nipperdey (5th ed. Berl. 1868); Koch (Ix:ips. 1855); 
C. W. Nauck (Konigb. 1856); Siebelis (6tli ed. 18OS) Halm 
(Leips. 1871). 

Nep'tune (probably from Gr. naib, I.at. nato, ‘to swim,’ 
and a contraction for Nesvitunus), the chief marine deity 
of the Romans, was a brother of Jupiter and Pluto. lie was 
identified lioth as to powers and attributes with the Greek 
Poseidon (q. v.). 

Neptune is the most distant of all known planets from the 
sun, round which it revolves at a mean distance of 2750 mil¬ 
lions of miles, in an ellipse of eccentricity '00872. Its orbit is 
inclined i* 47' to the ecliptic. 'Hie diameter of N. is estimated 
at 37,000 miles, but the immense distance of the planet forbids 
us placing any confident reliance u]>on such determination, and 
prevents us altogether from assigning a period of axial rota¬ 
tion. Its volume is 108 times, but its density is only 16 times 
that of the earth. One satellite has been observed and its ele¬ 
ments determined, giving an inclination to the ecliptic of no less 
than 29*. Its motion is believed to be retrograde, but this is 
not satisfactorily established. The year of N. is equal to 
6 oi 26'72 of our da^s, or nearly 165 of our years. To the naked 
e^e N. is ^uite invisible, though it ranks next in point of absolute 
size to Jupiter and Saturn. The peculiar interest attached to this 
planet is the history of its discovery. In 1820, Bouvard began 
elaborate calculations of the elements of the motion of Uranus; 
but his results, which took account in theory only of the actions 
of the sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, deviated widely from observa¬ 
tion. Ultimately he was led to express his belief that there must 
be on external ])lanet disturbing the motions of Uranus. In 
1841, J. C. Adams of Cambridge began, from the known ele¬ 
ments and observed perturbations of Uianus, to calculate the 
position of the hypothetical planet, and in July 1846, sent to 
the Cambridge observatory his results, which lay for some time, 
however, unheeded. Leverrier, the French astronomer, had 
been en^ged in the same investigation; and though somewhat 
later in beginning his calculations, and less full in final details 
than his English contemporary, he published his results on 
August 31, assigning a position to the unseen planet closely con¬ 
cordant with that assigned by Adams. From his results, the 
Berlin astronomers detected the planet on September 23, 1846. 
Both calculators, in deducing their results, gave to N. a mean 
distance, .as indicated by Bode’s Law (q. v.)—a supposition 
which is now known to be far from true. It was therefore a 
wonderful chance that at the time of discovery their hypotheti¬ 
cal planet of 242 years’ period should have coincided with the 
true planet of 165 years' period—a coincidence which happens 
only once every 500 years. Still the result is a remarkable link 
in the chain 01 evidence which warrants us in accepting New¬ 
ton’s law of gravitation as a law of nature. 

Nsjptuiufi Cup ( Thaltsssema Neptunis, a species of sponges 
found m tropical seas, and forming one of the largest examples 


of this group of animals. Occasionally specimens may be met 
with from 4 to 5 feet in height The fibrous substance is very 
tough when dried, and preserved in museums the exterior looks 
like the bark of a tree. 

Nerbudd'a {Narmada), a large river of India, which flows 
neai ly due E. and W. across the centre of the peninsula, and is 
sometimes regarded as separating Hindustan proper from the 
Deccan. It rises in the native state of Kewa, and after a total 
course of Soi miles, chiefly through the Central Provinces, falls 
into the Bay of Cambay by a fine estuary, 30 miles below the 
town of Broach. Its drainage basin is 36,400 sq. miles. Its 
tributaries, which arc neither important nor numerous, come 
chiefly from the N. The greater part of its valley is shut in 
between the Vindhya and Satpura mountains, and it preserves 
throughout the characteristic of a hill stream. Being much 
broken by gorges, rapids, and waterfalls, it is of little use for 
navigation or for artificial irrigation. Large ships, however, can 
ascend the estuary to Broach. I'lie N. valley is famous for its 
fertility and mineral wealth. It is composed of the black soil 
which yields inexhaustible crops of wheat and cotton; and these, 
together with its beds of coal and iron, are now utilised by means 
of the railway, which runs up the valley from Khunda to Jubbul- 
pore, nearly 300 miles. In traditional sanctity the N. is second 
only to the Ganges, and its banks are crowded with historical 
sites and temples. The reguLar pilgrimage on foot from its source 
to its mouth and back again is estimated to occupy two years. 

No'reids, the fifty daughters of Nereus and Doris, chief of 
whom was 'I'hetis, mother of Achilles, 1 hey dwelt in the ./Egcan 
Sea, in shcll-dcckcd and vine-shaded caves on the seaboard, or 
in the sea-depths along with their sea-born parents. The N. 
were the attendants of the gieat sea-gods, especially of Poseidon 
(q. V.), whose jiower over the sea was supreme. Sailors paid 
honour to them. Milk, oil, honey, and goats’flesh were the gifts 
invariably offered. In works of art Nereus and his daughters 
appear crowned with sea-weed over eye, chin, and breast See 
Hirst, Mytkol. Sildetb. (p. 150, tabb. 18, 19), 

Nereis, a well-known genus of Annelida or worms belonging 
to the order Errantia, the species of which inhabit the sea 
coasts. From the large number and jironiinent nature of the 
bristles or seta which fringe the si.les of N. and its companion- 
genera, the order has sometimes received the name of Polychoeta. 
The animals are dioecious, and each joint of the body has four pro¬ 
cesses named parapodia, which bear the brisries or seta;. The head 
is distinctly marked, and bears eyes, tentacles, and a protrusible 
proboscis provided with jaws. The eyes and sense organs are 
borne on a segment above the mouth and named the prasto- 
mium. The nervous system is distinct, and consists of large 
cephalic or head-ganglia or nerve masses, and of a ventral chain 
of ganglia. 'I'he breathing organs are plumate gills borne on 
the dorsal or back portions of the body-segments. The embryos 
are ciliated and free-swimming. The species of N. are often 
named ‘sea-centipedes,’ from the prominent character of the 
side-bristles, wbicli, however, are not in any sense legs.' 

Ne'reitea, the name given to certain markings found in 
some of the oldest fossiliferoiis rocks Cambrian formations), 
and which are supposed to represent the petrified Hacks of 
worms such as are well seen in a fre.sh condition on modem sea- 
beaches. Many of these tracks arc, however, of doubtful nature. 
Some were de.scribed in former years as the actual fossilised 
bodies of the worms themselves. 

Ner'euB, in the Greek myth, was the son of Fontus and 
Gtea, and the husband of Doris, by whom he became the father 
of the fifty Nereids. Under Poseidon he ruled the Mediter¬ 
ranean. His daughters, whose names arc variously given by 
Homer {II. xviii, 39), Hesiod {Theog. 240), and Pindar {Isthm. 
vi. 8), were distinguished, on the one h.and, from the Oceanides, 
the dwellers in ocean, and on the other from the Naiades, tlie 
nymphs of streams and lakes. Sec NitUEliiS. 

Neri, St. Filippo di, founder of the Congregation of the 
Oratory (q. v.), was born at Florence, 23d July IS*S» of ® noble 
family. In 1533 he went to Roi.ie, where, after completing his 
studies and becoming a priest (1551), he devoted himself to works 
of charity, and gained a high reputation for piety and zeal. N. 
stimulate greatly the revival of religious earnestness within the 
Catholic Church after the Reformation. 'His good-humour and 
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Kady wit made him a universal favourite, and in Rome to this 
day the ‘ Good FUippo' is peculiarly the * layman’s saint.’ He 
died May 2<5, 159S, and was canonised by Gregory XV, in 1622. 
See Faber's Sprit and Genius 0/Si. Philip Ntri (1850). 

Ke'xium. See Oleander. 

Ife'ro, Roman Emperor A.D. S4-6S, was the son of Cn. 
Oomitius Ahenobarbus and of Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus 
and sister of Caligula. The term N. was a cognomen of the 
Claudian gens, and signified in the Sabine tongue ’brave and 
vigorous.’ N.’s original name was L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 
but after his mother’s marriage with the Emperor Claudius, her 
uncle, he was adopted by Claudius (50 A.O.), and his name was 
exchanged for that of N. Claudius Csesar Drusus Germanicus, N. 
was born at Antium, ijth December 37 a.d. Shortly after his 
adoption by Claudius, N. at the age of 16 married Oclavia, daugh¬ 
ter of Claudius and Messalina. Seneca had been one of his early 
instructors, and under hU tuition N. had given evidence of a taste 
for the arts; but he was naturally weak and wayward. On the 
death of Claudius (54 A.D.), at the announcement of Burrhus he 
was declared Emperor instead of Claudius’ own son, Britannicus, 
the rigWul heir. His elevation, instigated ‘by the prietorian 
guards, was at once sanctioned by the Senate and by the pro¬ 
vinces. N. began his reign with promise, but the baneful influ¬ 
ence of his mother led him rapidly into a life of folly and crime. 
He caused Britannicus to be basely poisoned because he feared 
him as a rival; secured his mothers assassination to please his 
mistress Fopptsa Sabina (wife of Otho, afterwards emperor), to 
marry whom he divorced his own wife Octavia on the ground 
of barrenness, and shortly thereafter had her murdered. The 
Nemesis that pursues the villain did not fail to overtake N. 
His murdered mother’s ghost haunted him to the hour of his 
death. Stung with remorse he strove to drown memory in fresh 
riot, and condescended to the undignified callings of charioteer, 
musician, and actor. Meanwhile dangers gathered both in the 
East and West. In 60 A.D. a comet appeared portending, it was 
believed, some great disa.ster. In 61 a.d. occurred the insurrec¬ 
tion in Britain under Queen Boadicea, soon quelled, however, 
by the vigorous action of Suetonius Paulinus. The year a.d. 
63 witnessed the death of Burrhu^ the retirement of Seneca, 
and the Parthian war in Armenia. In the following year the 
city of Pompeii was almost wholly destroyed by an earthquake; 
while at Antium, to N.’s unbounded joy, Poppxa gave birth to a 
daughter, who however survived only a few months. In 64 A.D. 
occurred the great conflagration at Rome—a disa.ster due, ac¬ 
cording to Dion and Suetonius, to N. himself. N., on the other 
hand, threw the blame on the Christians, whom he persecuted 
with relentless fury. His next step was to rebuild the city in 
more than its former magnificence, and to rear for himself a 
gorgeous palace, called from its golden ornaments j 4 urea Domus. 
To gratify the people he gave splendid shows and made princely 
distributions of com. In 65 A.D. a plot was formed against him, 
but it was discovered and divulged by Milichus, a freedman of 
one of the conspirators. Among th'^ many whose death followed 
in consequence may be mentioned Seneca and Lucan. Poppsa’s 
death, caused by a kick from her brutal husband during herpreg- 
nan^, came next. N. then proposed to Antonia, the daughter 
of Claudius, but she declined his suit, and on that account 
suffered death. He now married Statilia Messalina, whose hus¬ 
band he caused to be slain. In 67 A.D. he attended the Olympic 
games. In 68 a.d. the Gallic and Spanish legions rose a^inst 
him. This was followed by the defect ion of the pnetorian guards, 
whereupon N. fled from Rome to the house of a freedman Phaon, 
about four miles off, and there committed suicide, ilth June 
68 A.D. N.'s brief life is a long catalogue of hypocrisies and 
crimes; and one loathes to think that such a monster of vice 
should have been the votary and patron of poetry, music, and 
sculpture. 

Nertohisuk', a town of E. Siberia, in the province of Trans¬ 
baikalia, on the left bank of the Nertcha, near its confluence 
with the Shllka, 466 miles E.N.E. of Kiachta. Founded in 
1653 by the Cossack chief Belekof, N. has an observatory and 
Khool of minai, and is the centre of an extensive mining district 
inhabited by Russian exiles, and producing silver, lead, tin, iron, 
copper, gold, and coal. Pop. 400a 

VTar’va, X. Oooolun, Roman Emperor 96-98 A.O., was either 
a native of Narnia, in Umbria, or bom of Namian parents. The 



date of his birth was 32 AD. He was consul with Vespasian 
71 A.D., and with Domitian 90 AD. On the assassination of 
the latter he was declared emperor. His mildness, justice, and 
rudence were beyond question; but he had not the vigour and 
rmness to control the turbulence of an insolent soldiery. His 
nobleness of purpose, and his good sense were, however, evinced 
by his choice of Trajan—then at the head of the forces in Ger¬ 
many—as his successor. N. conferred on him the titles of Ctesar 
and Germanicus, and tranquillity was again restored. In 98 AD. 
N. and Trajan were joint-consuls. N. died 27th January 98 
AD. He was carried to the funeral pyre shoulder-high by the 
senators, and his remains were deposited in the tomb of Augustus. 
After his death divine honours were decreed to him. 

Ker'voue Byn'tom is the system of organs in living beings, 
in virtue of which they maintain relations with their surround¬ 
ings. Hence the N. S. is said to exercise the function of Rela¬ 
tion, otherwise known as that of Innervation or Irritability, 
The function of Nutiition (q. v.) in living beings may be said to 
bring the organism into relation with itself, and to maintain its 
bodily or physical equilibrium. The function of Reproduction 
(q. v.) brings the individual lieing into relation with Us species 
or race, while the function of Relation or that of the N. S. unites 
the other functions by governing and controlling them, and 
brings the organism into appreciative contact with its environ¬ 
ments and with the world in which it lives. In a general survey 
of the structure and functions of the N. S. we shall firstly indi¬ 
cate what are its essential characters; secondly, what are its 
various forms in animals; thirdly, what are the details of inner¬ 
vation in the lowest animals and plants; and, fnurihly, what is 
the structure and physiology of the various parts of the N. S. of 
man. 

The essential chaiacters of a N. S. in any animal may be 
said to comprehend three parts or sets of orgaii-s working toge¬ 
ther in harmonious adjustment These parts are (l) a nerve- 
centre or organ for the oiigination or reception of nervous 
impressions; (2) a nervous cord or nerve for the transmission of 
these impressions; and (3) an organ or pari in which the nerve 
ends, or from which impressions arc conveyed, and which is 
connected by the nerve with the nerve-centre. In the simplest 
nervous acts of man—illustrating Uie phenomenon known col¬ 
lectively under the name of rejdex action - the relationship of 
these three parts is well shown. Keflex action, or the simplest 
nervous acts may take place without consciousness. As an illus¬ 
tration of reflex action, let us try to determine the rationale of 
the simple action of the closure of the eyelids with the object of 
protecting the eye. On a blow being aimed at the face the 
eyelids close instantaneously, and the action may be said to be 
essentially automatic. But it is evident that notwithstanding the 
apparent simplicity of the act there are involved in its perform¬ 
ance a set of complex conditions. There has been firstly trans¬ 
ferred to the brain or nerve-centre, and to that part of the brain 
regulating the movements of the eyelids, an impression of dan¬ 
ger from without, which, because it proceeds to the nerve-centre, 
may be termed centripetal. This impression in the next place 
was rapidly transformed in the brain into another impres¬ 
sion of an exactly opposite kind, and which proceeded outwards, 
or centrifiegally tlirough the nerves, to the eyelids, causing 
their contraction. Thus the first impression received from 
without has been reflected, as it were, to the organ concerned, 
whence the phenomenon is known as reflex aeiion. Similarly, 
when any substance is taken into the mqnth, a flow of Saliva 
(q. V.) is caused by reflex action. The contact of the substance with 
the nerves of the mouth produces an impression which travels to a 
nerve-centre, whenM the impulse is 'reflected ’ along the nerves of 
the salivary glands with the result of stimulating these organs, and 
of causing a flow of saliva. Nervous impulses, however, do not 
always originate from outward impressions. Whoi an idi^ or, as 
we term it, a ’ thought,’ is conceived or generated in the brain, as 
the beginning of any sinrole act, such as that of touching any sub¬ 
stance, the impression first proceeds from the bndn along the 
nerves disturbed to the muscles of the fingen. The muscles are 
thereby stimulated to action and the fingers are brought in contact 
with the object desired. But this forms only one half the action. 
How, it may be asked, do we know that we have touched the 
object in question? If we suppose that the sense of touch is 
the only sense concerned in the process, os in the ease eff a blind 
person who could not * see ’ that he had touched the olyect, we 
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find tlut on the fingers being brought in contact with the object, 
the impression is reflected to the brain or nerve-centre, and 
we thus become conscious through the sensations evoked that 
the original behest of the brain has been obeyed. Thus the 
common acta of life involve a highly complhmted nervous pro¬ 
cedure ; and there is thus illustrated the essential manner in 
which the N. S. acts—namely, in that of producing impulses 
which travel outwards and inwards, or vice versd (centrijugally 
and ctntripetally), these impulses not only stimulating organs 
(uid parts to perform functions, but enabling us also to liecome 
aware of the discharge by these organs of their varied functions. 

It may be remarked, however, that impressions are not in¬ 
variably reflected to the centres from whiu they originated, but 
may proceed to other centres and be diffused to distant parts. 
In this way originally simple actions become exceedingly com¬ 
plicated, and may occasionally defy analysis altogether. The 
essenttal attributes of a N. S. may be summed up in the state¬ 
ment that it originates, conveys, and distributes nervous impres¬ 
sions or impulses which aflhet the body in fashions as varied as 
are the directions of the impulses themselves. 

Passing now to consider as a second topic the Comparative 
Anatomy of the N. S., we find the lowest animals or Protozoa 
(q. V.), represented by sponges and many microscopic animal- 
ernes, to exhibit no traces whatever of nerves or nerve-centres. 
This absence of nerves in these lowest organisms is on a par 
with their rudimentary or negative characters in other respects. 
Their bodies, consisting for the most part of minute masses of 
Protoplcum (q. v.), exhibit no traces of digestive or circuiato^ 
organs. The simplicity and uniformity of their structure, in 
short, forbid us to expect in them the highest elements of orga¬ 
nisation. Among Coelentcrate animals (of which the hydrse, sea- 
anemones, zooplwtes, jelly-fish, mid corals are examples), a N. S. 
appears for the first time in the animal world, as we trace the 
structures of its members from lower to higher nades. In the 
lower Ccelentcrates, such as hydra, the zoophytes, &c., no 
traces of nerves can be found, and in the sea-anemones, corals, 
&c., their existence has yet to be proved. But in some jelly¬ 
fishes, which are of lower rank than the last-mentioned animals, 
recent research has revealed the presence of elementary nerve- 
tracts ; and in the Ctenophera (^. v.), or highest Ccelentcrates, 
represented by Beroe, &c., distinct nerve-ekments have long 
been known to exist. In Eckinozoa or Annuloid animals, ’ 
represented by sea-urchins (Echini), starfishes, holothurians, 
crinoids, and by many parasitic organisms (eg., the Tapeworm 
fq. V,), Rotifera, the Fluke (q. v.), &c.), a distinct N. S. is 
'bv.found. In the sea-urchins and other Ecliinodermata 
q. V.) the N. S. exists as a ring of nervous matter, bear¬ 
ing nerve-masses or ganglia, from which nerve-filaments are 
distributed to other parts of the body. In such animals as 
the Tapeworm, &c., there are two nerve-masses in the an¬ 
terior region of the body which send filaments backwards; 
while in Uie Ret^era (q. v.), or ‘ wheel animalcules,’ there 
is a very large nerve-mass. Among annulose or AptMate 
animals, the N. S. is not only invariably present, but is highly 
develo{Md. These animals are represented by worms, centi¬ 
pedes, insects, spiders, scorpiuna, mites, crabs, lobsters, bar- 
nades, and other crustacese. Their N. S. consists typically of a 
double chain of ganglia, situated in the floor or ventral region of 
the Irady, two gan^ia being in each somite or segment This 
disposition of the nerve-centres occurs in the lower Annulosa. 
But in insects and higher Annulosa, the double nerve-chain may 
and usually does become fused to form an apparently single 
chain with one ganglion in each somite or segment of the body. 
In MMnsca (q. v.), the nervous axis shows two forms or dis¬ 
positions. In the sea-squirts and other lower molluscs 
only one nerve-mass or ganglion appears, this being homo¬ 
logous anoarentlv with the suDra-cesophageal ganglion of Annu- 


along the front of the vertebrate spine, and is not enclosed with* 
in any special tube, but exists in the abdominal and thoracic or 
genets body-cavity of these animals. Regarding the appearance 
of sense-organs in animals, we find ocelli or p^;ment-s^s, repre¬ 
senting rudimentary eyes, in the jelly-fishe% in Coelenterates, and 
Echinozoa. In the former, auditory vesicles or rudimentary 
organs of hearing are also found. In Annulosa both simple and 
compound eyes are found, as well as auditory organs, smd 
antenna or feelers exercising the sense of touch, and presumably 
that of taste as well. Molluscs have usually eyes and anditory 
sacs, and in Vertebrate animals the five senses are represented in 
a more or less perfect degree. 

The consideration of the general anatomy and physiology of the 
human N. S. forms a fourth department of our present inquiry. 
In the N. S. of man, os well as in the simplest N. S. which can 
bo examined, there would appear to be two distinct elements dis¬ 
cernible by the microscope. These elements are : i, nerve-fires i 
and, 2, cellular or vesicular nerve-elements. The first form tlie 
nerves themselves; the last occur in the nerve-centres either 
solely or mingled with the fibrous structures. The function of 
the fibres appears to be that of transmitting and conducting the 
nervous impulses, while that of the nerve-cells and veacular 
elements is probably concerned with tlie production of the ner¬ 
vous force itself. In man two great systems of nerves are found. 
The cerebrospinal N. S. already mentioned is contained within 
the skull and vertebral column, and consists of the brain and 
spinal cord. The second system, known as the sympathetic 
system, is situated within the visceral tube or region, and con¬ 
sists of a series of ganglia or nerve masses lying along the front 
of the spine, and having connection with the cerebro-spinal 
axis. From each of these systems or centres nerves originate. 

The turve-Jibres of which nerves are composed are m reality 
minute tubules, forming disconnected or frequently interlacing 
bundles. The bundles are connected by tissue in which the 
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Nerve-Fibries.— MeduUatecl fibre in the fresh state; ^ stmilar fibre 
showing file nuclei of the limiting membrane; o axU*cyliiioct‘ fmjeci* 
ini! beyond the torn liimting membrane of a fibre, from which the me- 

_ _ _ 1 __• V nf meduiuirv 


In Virtebra^ anunals, which include the series of * bacl^oned ’ 
(brmt, tanging from the fishes to quadrupeds, and including 
man, tiie great peculiarity of the nervous system consists in 
its being separated from the other regions of the body, and 
in its hi^er specialisation. The brain and spinal cord, together 
forming the cerebrospinal axis of man, ate thus enclosed 
in a tube formed by the skull and spinal column, and are 
coBUiktely pardtionM off from the genem cavity of the body. 
In uvartebrata animals no such separation takes place. A 
MKxihd nerve-syttem, known ai the ^p^athAk lurvout tytkm, lies 
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fine meclullated fibre Irom brain, ine meauiiary sneaui nuiu.ua .uu. 
drops, being unsupported by any limiting membrane; gv grey fibres. 

blood-vessels of the nerves are contained. The nerve itself is 
covered 1^ a delicate sheath of fibrous tissue named the *t»ru 
lemma. Nerve-fibres are of two kinds—the whUe, nudsdlated, 
or dark bordered fibres found in the nerves belonging to_ the 
cerebro-spinal system; and the pesU, non-medullated, orgelattnosss 
nerve-fibres found in connection with the spitipalhetic system. 
When microscopically examined, a cerebro-spmal nerve is seen to 
possess an outer covering of the connective-tissue already men¬ 
tioned, and named the perineurium. Each nerve may be ipht up 
into fasciculi or bundles of fibres ; and each fasciculus may in turn 
be resolved into its component fibres. Each fibre ci^ists of a 
tubule, bounded by a clear, pellucid membrane within which the 
true nerve-substance—a transparent homogeneous matter—is con- 
toined. A nerve-fibre in fact resembles a dear glass tube filled 
with transparent fluid. After death, or when watery acetic acid, 
or other re-agents have been added to Its mhstance, the nerve- 
fibre exhibits a didsion into three layers.' Externally there is 
the neurilemma, or nerve-sheath; next comes the medullary 
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or vikiie subitance of Schwann; and internally lies the 
axial or axis cylinder of the nerve or centra! band of Remak. 
There also appears in the dead nerve-fibre a double outline that is 
wanting in the fresh state. That differences of a very material 
kind exist between the various parts of a nerve, there can be no 
doubt Thus the axis cylinder can be readily stained with car¬ 
mine, whilst the medullary sheath is impervious to it. The axis- 
cylinder is unaffected by chromic acid, while the medullary 
sheath is browned and rendered opaque by it The mcdullaled 
fibres vary in size. The very large ones measure about the 
rlVirfb of an inch in diameter, those making up the brain fibres 
as seen in the nerves near the spinal cord are much smaller, and j 
may not exceed the W.<nith or Tiimifb of an inch in diameter. 

The second variety of fibres, named non-meduUated, is'seen in 
the elfactory and sympathetic nerves. These fibres also occur, how¬ 
ever, in the cerebro-spinal system. These non-medullated nerve- 
fibres consist of p.alc greyish, translucent, and flattened fibres, each 
measuring from the Wmrfb to the xj^itth of nn inch in diameter. 
Thn do not possess a double contour, and their contents are 
uniform in appearance, while they have no ' medullary sheath ’ 
or ‘ white substance.’ Nuclei are found in these fibres. Phy¬ 
siologists ore agreed that the differences in structure and composi¬ 
tion clearly point to a difference in the functions of the two kinds 
of nerve-fibres. Nerve-fibres usually nin in nn unintemipted 
manner from the nerve-centre to their termination in the periphery 
or outer portion of the body, or in some other part. Anas¬ 
tomosis, or the union of nerves to form plexuses, is well seen in 
many parts of the body, and it has been supposed that the pre¬ 
sence of a plexus gives to a nerve a wider and more efficient con¬ 
nection with the spinal cord. Nerves end in various ways, both 
at the periphery of the body and in nerve-centres. Nerves supply¬ 
ing muscles and membranes end in fine plexuses; some end in 
touch-corpuscles. Pacinian bodies, and end organs asso¬ 

ciated with the sense of touch. Those in the eye and ear ter¬ 
minate in special cells; and in muscles special endings mmotorial 
end-^ates have been described. 

Tne second elements in the N. f>. have licen already alluded 
to under the names of cellular and vesicular elements. Sometimes 
they are called nerve-corpuscles. The nerve-centres are made up 
of these, along with a projiortion of fibres. Nerve-corptscles, 
which form the essential parts of g-inglia, the brain, and spin.al 
cord, are in reality nucleated cells of a special type. Some are 
of simple form and rounded shape. Others give up a jirocess 
at either end (b^olar cells), or numerous processes {multipolar 
cells). These cells are filled with fine granular matter, and are 
nucleated. There seems little doubt that the processes or branches 
given off from nerve-cells arc means of communication with 
neighbouring cells. 

In each ordinary nerve two sets of fibres indistinguishable from 
each other are found. One is named centripetal or afferent, 
and serves to convey impressions to the nerve-centres. 'Die 
other, called cetUrifugeU or effer.ut, serves to convey impres- 
iioiM from the nerve-centres to he periphery and other p.-irts 
and organs of the body. The centrifugal fibres have been named 
motor fibres when the impulse they convey excites motion in 
muscles; trophic, when they influence nutrition through stimu¬ 
lating organs {e,g,, salivary glands) devoted to this function; .and 
secretory, when they aflect use organs or membranes devotetl to 
secretion. Centrifugal fibres arc sensitive when they are con- 
nected with the production of sensation; ot inhibitory, vihai they 
produce a restraining effect in the nerve-fibres. Nerve-fibres are 
mens conductors of nerve-force. They have no power of generating 
this force, and certain nerve-fibres will only respond in their own 
wt to stimuli of certain kind. Thus the optic nerve is affected by 
light alone, and the auditory nerve only responds to oris excited 
by sound-wasres. Nerve force has been estimated to travel dong 
nerve-fibres in man at the rate of about 111 feet per second; other 
observers state the rate at 140 feet per second, while in cold¬ 
blooded animals the rate is of necessity slower. When a nerve 
is (Uvided, its power of conducting impressions is destroyed, and 
tt would ajipear, according to Waller, tnat the portion of the nerve 
lying between the point of division and the outward or periphe¬ 
ral ^ of the nerve undergoes changes of degenerative nature. 
The cut ends of a nerve, however, soon unite, and its conduc- 
tifity and functions are restored wilh’the perfection ai its physical 
eonmtiity. The chief sterve-centres are the brain ond-spinal cord, 
and the various gaHgUa or nerve-masses formed in connection 
WiA the ^mpathetic and cerebro-qiinal qrstenu. The function 


of nerve-centres is that of producing or generating the nerve-fitm 
which is conveyed and transmitted by the nerves. 

The eerebro-spisusl and ^tmpathetic nervous ^sterns may bo 
briefly described by way of conclusion. The former, as already 
remarked, consists of the brain {Encephalon) and spinal cord, 
with the nerves {cranial and spinal) which issue from these 
centres respectively. This system is enclosed within the bony 
case formed by the skull and spinal column. The brain of 
man, complicated as it may appear, 
is in reality constructed on a similar 
plan to that of all other vertebrata. TkjBj&e 

The typical vertebrate brain may be 
divided into three chief regions—a // - 

fore, mid, and hind brain —corres- 
ponding to the three divisions which 
the oigan exhibits in the course of l||{P' I 

its development; but for the sake of 
greater simplicity we may regard any 
brain as consisting of some six or 6 llKv' 

seven ganglia, or nerve-masses, dis- 
posed in a linear scries. In many 
fishes this elementary condition of 
the brain is well seen. The first U ▼ Jl v 

ganglia arc the olfactory lobes, or 1V | W 

those exercising the sense of smell. I 

The second brain segment is formed ij (/ 

by the cerebrum or true brain ; the 

third by the corpus striatum ; the braik of a Con, vicwal 
fourth by the optic lobes, or those from above.—«, Medulla ob- 
concemed in the sense of sight; the lon?aia; t, cerebellum ; e, 
fifth by the or lesser ^' ,ft:toWb;/i 

brain; the sixth by the pons Varoln; optic nerves, 
and the seventh by the medulla ob¬ 
longata, or upper part of the spinal cord. In some Amphibia 
{e.g. frogs) the cerebral hemispheres attain a belter development, 
and appear in excess of the other ganglia. Reptiles and birds 
have these ganglia still further increased in size, and in Mam¬ 
malia, but most distinctively in man, the cerebrum, or true brain, 
overgrows and overlaps all the other portions, so tliat in the 
human subject the _ 

the brain are the cere- ^ 

adult human brain is 
man it makes up from 

some birds and some At' 

of the .sm.aller mon- _ W 

keys. In absolute p 

weight man’s brain /Ji 

exceeds that of all 

animals except that MESiALSscTioKorHuMABBaAii*.—fl,Medull:i 


of the whale and ele- 

{ iliant. The female 
irain weighs on the 
average less than that 
of the male. Cuvier’s 
brain weighed 64 oz., 
Goodsir the anato¬ 
mist's weighed 57! 
oz.,Dr. Abercrombie's 


oblongata; i, pons VaroUi; e, fourth ventricle, 
and, behind it, valve of Vieusseiu) d, iter, and, 
behind it, cotpon quadiigemina; e, pineal 
body; /, optic thalamus locking into the third 
ventricle, and, in front of it, an open passage 
from the third to the lateral ventricle, odted 
/oramsH of Monro; g, left layer of eratum 
lucidum bounding the mih venliiole, and, be¬ 
neath it, the fanux; i, posterior extremity of 
corpus callosum above the transverse fissure > i, 
optic nerve; h, pituitary body; I, one of the 
corpora albicanua. 


63 OZ., and that of Sir 

J. Y. Simpson 54 oz. The cerebrum is the seat of intelligence and 
will. Although the systems of mind-localisation hitlMo formed 
ore more or less deficient, yet the physiology of the bnun is begin¬ 
ning to be well understood, so that in a few years we may hope to 
possess very definite information regarding the functions of dif¬ 
ferent parts of the brain. Thteerebellum discharges the function 
of co-ordmating the Movements of the body. When this segment 
of the brain is removed from an animal, it remains pnftttfy in- 
tellig^t; eats, and otherwise exhibits normal actioBB) hot its 
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moremoiU an erratic and indeterminate, and it appears to have 
lost 1^ power of harmonising or co-ordinating the actions of its 
muscles. From the brain 12 pairs of cranial nerves—9 pairs 
according to English anatomy—are given off. These nerves, 
with their names and distribution, may be thus tabulated ;— 
oaoaa. naus. mmcnoK 

otPACToRV. 


motob>Ocuu. 


TROCHX.BA 11 or 
PATUBTIC 


[ TRTGBMmAL or 
1‘KIFACiAL (sth- 
Nerve. 


{ Sensorl-reotor; supplies 
branches to 
face, mouth, and part 
of toi^ue} and motor 
hr.'tncnea to iimstico. 
tory or jaw-muscles. 

< 6 th / Motor to txt, rtthts 


7 th and Sth of Contln* 
' enUi AnatomUts. 


/ sth. lolh, uid iilh of J *'TRi?'or VAcSis*' 
t tonttneaisl ABatomists. 1 “ VAt-us. 


[ABDUCENS (Sth/Molar lo rxt. mtKT 
t Nerve). \ muscle of eyehalL 

(i)FACiAL(ln pan}.—Motor nerve of face. 

MAUblTORV. (Social seuse—ih&t of 

\ Itearwji', 

RYN<»^^CRV^' I Special sense—totrA. 


/Chest and abdomen, 
„ I Sensory and motor of 
. pharynx, ifuilet, heart. 
I lun^, and btumach, 
V &C, 


of Continental 
Aiuttoniists. 


( 3 ) Spinal Accbs* 

SURY NRKVB.S. 

Hypoglossal 

NBRves. 


I lun^, and btumach, 
V &C, 

{Afo/orta troperlu^ mu«^- 
lIcs of b.'tclc, and 
muscles of nvck, &c. 

i AMor to muscles of 
( tniiKue. 


The spinal cofd extends in man from the foramen magnum, or 
binder aperture of the skull, to a point opposite Uie body of the 
1st lumbar vertebra. It attains a length of from 15 to 18 inches, 
and is cylindrical in shape, but flattened on its front ami hinder 
surfaces. It is enlarged {braphial or cervical enlargement) be¬ 
tween the 3rd cervical and ist dorsal vertebra; and again 
{lumbar enlargement) opposite the last dorsal vcrtelira. From 
the former point the nerves of the upper limbs, and from the 
latter those of the lower limbs, are given off. The spinal cord 
is divided through its length almost completely into two sym- 

metrical lialves, which 
<7 j middle 

^ “ commissure, 

A p j ^ The anterior fissure sepa.- 

L y rating these is shallower 

or flj than the/iflffenar. Each 

half of the cord is farther 


SscTioK or Spinai. Cord and its Nerves, marked by two lonei' 
-/r,.Posterior, and«r, anterior roots of f/f^WS. 


ftpiniu nerve; g^, gaagliou on posterior root. 


•ani.ma asva vw . f, gnMAaRWAA war wv/aa.s.aAwa awwa. , • . ■ 

cord ends below in a 
slender filament named the filum ierminale, which is surrounded 
on each side by nerves forming the cauda equina. A minute 
canal, formed as already described in the development of the 
nervous system, runs through the centre of the cord; this canal 
being lined by a layer of ciliated epithelial cells (see Epithelium). 
The cord consists of grey and of nervous matter. The lat¬ 

ter lies to the outside, and forms the columns. The grey matter 
is internal and is surrounded by the white. It exhibits a crescen¬ 
tic shape In each half of the cord. The proportions of grey 
to udiite matter vary in different parts of the cord, the latter 
increasing in extent from below upwards, and being most plenti¬ 
ful in the neck-region. The spinal cord contains lioth nerve 
fibres and nerve-cells. The white matter is fibrous in its nature; 
the grey matter contains connective tissue, blood-vessels, 
nerve-fibres, and nerve-cells. It is noteworthy that the position 
of the grey and white matter in the brain is reversed from that 
which obtains in the cord 1 the grey matter being external in the 
brain, and the white being internal. The grey and white sub- 
stances of the nervous centres appear to &ve widely different 
functions. The grey matter appears to be that through which 
sensation is alone manifested, whilst motor impressions are also 
conveyed by the grey substance. The white matter, on the con¬ 
trary, app^ to esmv^ motor impressions only. The spinal 
nerves, orig^ting from the spinm cord, numter 31 ptdrs. 
They pass ontwaw to supply the various parts of the ^dy 


f Exereisefq>ed<\l sense 
1 —that of sight 

C Motor for all the mus> 
< cles of eyeball save 
two. 
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through the intervertdralforamina, or special apertures existing 
between the vertebra. The first S pairs are named cervical; then 
follow 12 dorsal, 5 lumbar, and 5 sacral pairs, and I coccy¬ 
geal pair. Each spinal nerve arises by two roots, named re¬ 
spectively anterior and posterior—the latter being the larger of 
the two. The posterior root bears a ganglion, and just bdiind 
the ganglion the fibres of the two roots mse together, so as to 
form a single spinal nerve. Sir Charles Bell's great dis¬ 
covery of the functions of the two roots revolutionisol our 
knowledge of the physiology of the N. S. He discovered by 
experiment that if the posterior roots of one of the spinal 
nerves supplying the limbs be divided in a living animal, the 
animal will lose all sensation in the parts supplied by the nerves, 
while the power of motion will remain unimpaired. But 
if the anterior root be ent and the posterior left intact, the animal 
will lose all power of motion in the part, but will retain its sen¬ 
sation or feeling. This discovery clearly showed that the ante¬ 
rior fibres of the spinal nerves supply pmoer of motion to the 
parts to which they arc distributed, while the posterior roots 
supply sensation. Hence these roots are named motor and sen¬ 
sory roots respectively. In every spinal nerve we therefore find 
fibres, the function of which is to convey impressions from the 
nem-centres (cord or brain, or both) to outwaid parts, these 
lieing motor fibres; and others which transmit impressions to 
the nerve-centres; these latter being sensory fibres. The corres¬ 
pondence of these names with the terms centripetal and centri- 
fitgal, already defined, is apparent. 

The Sympathetic N. S, consists of two nervous cords bearing 
ganglia, and which lie one on each side of the spine. Each 
curd extends from the b.ase of the skull to the end of the 
spine. In the dorsal, lumbar, and sacral regions of the spine, one 
ganglion exists almost for each pair of spinal nerves, and each of 
the latter nerves is connected with the sympathetic system by 
connecting twigs. Below the two sympathetic cords unite in a 
ganglion named ^\e ganglion impar, lying in front of the coccyx. 
There are three ganglia in the neck. From this system of nerves 
branches are supplied to the heart, lungs, stomach, and other 
viscera, and especially to the blood-vessels ; the nerves supply¬ 
ing the latter constituting the vaso-motor nerves. Summed up 
in the briefest possible manner, the functions of the sympathetic 
system may be said to include the regulation of these processes 
which are involuntary, or not under the command of the will. 
Thus the v.iso-motor nerves regulate the movements of the 
blood-vessels; certain branches of the sympathetic regulate the 
movements of the hc.art; and the movements of tlie viscera in 
digestion appear to be controlled chiefly by fibres derived from 
the sympathetic sys'em. 

Diseases of the N. S .—In a strictly scientific classification of 
disease it would probably be found that the greater number of 
diseases with which the human frame is afflicted are diseases 
of the N. S., either depending on primary lesions or secon¬ 
dary affections; but many of these disease; are necessarily 
obscure during life, and this obscurity is often not removed 
by post-mortem examinations, so that a strictly scientific daasi- 
fication is impossible with our present means of diagnosis. The . 
following are the principal diseases of the brain :—Cerebral 
anaemia may be due to sudden haemorrhage, to diseases of 
debility, or to insufficient diet, the .symptoms being giddiness, 
ringing and buzzing in the ears, paleness, faintness, and 
sometimes convulsions and coma. Cerebral congestion may be 
active or passive, as in diseases which obstruct the circulation. 

In the active form the capillaries and large blood-vessels are 
enlaiged, and in the jiassive form the veins are generally dis¬ 
tended. In both conditions there is pain, giddiness, and con¬ 
fusion of intellect, but in Uie funner there is in addition irrita- 
bility and sleeplessness, and in the latter mental torpor and 
drowsinps. Embolism and Thrombosis, occluding the vessels 
at a point beyond the circle of Willis, lead to red softening 
and subsequent degeneration of the tissue of the brain. In 
embolism, which is iisually associated with valvular disease of 
the heart, the onset is sudden, but in thrombosis, depending on 
advanced age, and feebleness of the heart’s action, the symptoms 
are slowly developed. Degeneration of the brain substance, or 
of the coats of the vessels; miliary or laiger aneurisms, and dis¬ 
eased states of the blood, as in purpura, may cause rupture of 
the vessels and extravasation of blood. Inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, or Meningitis to. v.), affects secon¬ 
darily the brain substance, sind the brain substance itself may be 
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inflamed, cauiing Cerebritis or Ane^habtu (q. v.). These dis¬ 
eased conditions frequently terminate in dropsy of the bmin and 
as in Hydrocephalus (q. v.). Tumours of the bram 
may be vascular, parasitic, cancerous, tubercular, or syphilitic, 
and in addition to their own specific action, they grow at the 
expense of the brain, which in health nearly fills the cranial 
cavity. The brain and spinal cord are subject to grey degenera¬ 
tion of the nerve tissue, with increase of the interstitial tissue in 
areas here and there. In cerebral softening, variously designated 
vihitt, yelhttt, or non-inflammatory softening, the nerve cells 
undergo fatty degeneration; but in red or inflammatory softening 
the nerve substance is disintegrated and mixed up with the pro¬ 
ducts of inflammation. See also Sclerosis. Diseases of the 
N. S., having their seat in the spinal cord, are spinal meningitis, 
and myelitis; hemorrhages into the spinal cord; congestion, and 
softening, CerAro-spined fever, sometimes called epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, consists in an inflammation of the membranes, 
and sometimes also of the substance of the brain and spinal cord. 

Neuralgia is the term used to denote those diseases of the 
N. S. which, in so far as can be ascertained, are not due 
to diseases of the brain or spinal cord, but which have their 
seat in the nerves themselves. Different names are given ' 
to these diseases, according to the nerves affected, or to their 
site. Thus we have tic-doloureux, sciatica, lumbago, and 
pleurodynia. There are many diseases of the N. S. of an obscure 
luiture, which are referable to Hysteria (q. v.). Spinal irrita¬ 
tion, or spinal tenderness, is an affection of this class, and as it 
iiuty arise from a variety of distinct conditions, such as disease 
of some part of the spinal cord, uterine disease, chronic disease 
of the intestinal viscera, &c., its diagnosis is not very definite. 

The principal di.seases of the N. S. are de.scribed under their 
respective names, as Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Chorea, Sunstroke, 
Paralysis, Tetanus, Hydrophobia, Hysteria, &c. Sec Romberg 
on Diseases of the N. S., translated by Dr. Sieveking, and 
Diseetses of the N. S., by Dr. Althaus (Lond. 1877). 

Nme (Scand. nas, ' a nose or cape ’), a frequent suffix of the 
Norse names bestowed by the old sea-rovers on the spits and 
headlands of the English and Scottish coasts, as Sheemess, Fife 
Ness, and Caithness, Grinez in France, and the Naze in Essex. 
Norway presents us witli variants of the same word. 


Vaas, Lodh (Gael, ‘lake of the waterfall’—probably of 
Foyers), in Inverness-shire, Scotland, extends in the valley of 
Glenmore for a distance of 24 miles from N.E. to .S.W., and' no¬ 
where exceeds s miles in breadth. It is 130 fathoms deep, on 
account of which it never freezes. The Morriston, Oich, and 
Foyers {a, v.) are its chief feeders, and it is drained into the 
Moray Firth by the river Ness. The scenery of the loch, 
though wild and impressive, lacks in variety. 

Hosselro'de, Sari Xlobert, Ooimt, a celebrated Russian 
diplomatist of German descent, was born 14th December 1780, 
at Lisbon, where his father v'rs Russian ambassador. He be¬ 
came aa oUtttchi of the Russia.i Embassy at Berlin (1802), passed 
to Stuttgart, thence to the Hague (18014), and after the Peace of 
Tilsit became (1807) counsellor to the Russian Embassy at Paris. 
After the rupture in 1812 he was made a secretary of state. lie 
actively promoted the treaties between the allied Powers of 1813 
and 1814, signing the Peace of Paris (30tli May 1814), and 
played a prominent part at the congresses of Vienna, Aachen, 
Troppau, Laibach, and Verona. In 1821 N. became Foreign 
Minister, and, amid the political complications of the next thiity 
mrs, he contributed greatly to increase the influence of Russia. 
In accordance with the instincts of his race he favoured the 
* German party ’ in the Russian empire. In 1829 he was made 
Vice-Chancellor, and in 1844 Chancellor of the Empire. Before 
the outbreak of war in 1833 N. counselled a pacific policy. He 
resigned ofiice 20th March 1856, and died at St. Petersburg, 23d 
March 1862. His AtUobiography, written in French, was pub¬ 
lished soon after hit death. A German version appeared in 1866. 

Knat (Old Eng. nest; Comp. Welsh nyih, Gael nead, Lat 
nidus, and Sans, nida), the 'name given to the structures which 
various animals prepare, either as a habitation, or for the pro¬ 
duction and upbringing of their young, or for both of these 
purposes. It is of course in the case of birds that the art of N.- 
bnildiiig is best seen. The variety of form, materials employed, 
and situations selected for the N., would require a large volume 
for their foil treatment. Every gradation may be tram in the 


perfection of this art in birds, from the timple cavity scooped 
out in the ground by many sea-birds, to the wonderful product 
of the dexterity of uie tailm birds. - Among Mammalia (q. v.) 
some species of mice and other Rodents (such ns squirrels, 
&C.) make nests, and under this designation may perhaps be 
also included the structures of certain monkeys {e.g., orongs) 
in trees. Some reptiles (c.r., particular species of snakes and 
lizards) are known to collect materials and to arrange these 
in a rough fashion around their eggs; and among the fishes the 
familiar sticklebacks are true Nl^uilding forms. The gobies, 
goramy, and other fishes also construct nests of rude character. 
Among Invertebrata, various insects (/e.g,, wasps, bees, hornets, 
ants, termites, &c.) are well known as N. -builders. Some spiders 
{e,g., the mason-spiders) build habitations of very definite kind, 
and the well-known trap-door spiders (Mygale) construct a 
true N., the aperture of which is provided with a movable lid. 
The Argyroneta, a water spider, builds a N. in the form of a div¬ 
ing-bell, and ascends periodically to the surface for a supply of air. 

Xfea'tor, son of Neleus andChloris, and husband of Eniydice 
[ according to one legend; according to another, of Anaxibia, the 
daughter of Craticus. Heracles invaded the dominion of 
Neleus and slew all his sons except N., who had taken refuge 
amongthe Geronians. N.’s prowess was conspicuous in the wars 
with Uie Arcadians, Eleians, and Centaurs. According to Ovid, 
he was engaged in the chase of the Calydonian boar and in the 
Argonautic expedition. His fame, however, is derived chiefly 
from the Homeric poems, in which he is celebrated as the 
wisest of all the heroes who went against Troy. He is said to 
have gone thither witli a fleet of sixty ships, and to have been 
the most excellent and eloquent a.lviser among the chiefs, Ulysses 
not excepted. After the foil of Tioy N. was privileged to return 
to his own land, to rule over a peaceful people, and to enjoy 
a ripe old age, surrounded by his brave and intelligent sons. 
Fylos in Messenia claimed to be the city of his birth, and the 
house in which he was believed to have lived was shown there 
in the time of Pausanias. 

Nesto'riana, a heretical sect of the early Church, derived 
their name from Nestorius (q. v.), who was condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus (431), under the presidency of Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, before the arrival of the Eastern bishops. When they 
arrived they elected John, bishop of Antioch, their president, and 
deposed Cyril and his principal abettor, Memnon of Ephesus, 
who, however, were reinstated by the Emperor. The conse¬ 
quence was a separation of the Church in the East from the 
rest, especially Egypt There was a want of unanimity, how¬ 
ever, among the Urientals, which proved a source of weakness 
in the contest. Thus Rabulos, bishop of Edessa, interdicted 
the writings of Diodorus of Tarsus and 'Fheodoie of Mopsuestia, 
which were tlie source of Nestorius* opinions. Great opposition 
to this was offered by the theological sdiool in Edessa, and when 
some of the teachers betook themselves to Persia they were 
confirmed in their attachment to Ncstorianism by Barsumas, 
bishop of Nisibis (435-489). The school of Edessa was finally 
destroyed in 489, and those connected with it fled to Persia; 
and Pheroses, king of that country (461-488), favoured the sepa¬ 
ration of the Persian Church from that of the Roman Empire for 
political reasons. They called themselves Chaldean Christians, re¬ 
ceiving the name of N. from their opponents; but they also spread 
into India, where they took the name of Thomas Christian^ and 
even into China and Tartary. They still exist in the East, but 
now agree in the main with the Romish Church on the Incarna¬ 
tion, although they express the doctrine in different terms. See 
Gieseler’s Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschkhte (Eng. trans. 1855), 

Nesto'riuB, a Syrian Iw birth, and a disciple of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who, with Diodorus of Tarsus, had maintained 
the complete human nature of Jesus in opposition to the Mono- 
physitism (q. v.) of Appolinarius (q. v.), was bishop or patriarch 
of Constantinople from A.D. 428. He sympatlus^ with those 
who wished distinctly to serrate the two natures of Jesus from 
fear of annihilating the divine nature by lowering it, or of anni¬ 
hilating the human natuK by taking from it any m its disrinctive 
elements. Anastasius, a jmsbyter of Constantinople, in 428 
preached against the use of the phrase Theotokos (‘Mother of 
God ’) as applied to the Vitgin Maty, because God could not k 
said to be bom of a human creature. N. afterwards mainti^ed 
the view of the presbyter. He held that the dhrine and die 
I human natures of Chiik ought to be distinctly separated, and 
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•dmltted ooIt a jimction of the two end an indwelling of the 
Deitv. Crru, wbiarch of Alexandria, at once came forward as 
the obamplon of orthodoxy, and maintained the perfect union of 
the two naturea N., in r^ly to the letter of Cyril, accused the 
latter of confounding the two imtures of Jesus. Cyril, however, 
succeeded in enlisting Celestinus, bishop of Rome, and in incit¬ 
ing the prejudices of the Western Church Mnemlly, egunst N., 
by misrepresenting his doctrine as a form (» Felagianism (q. v.); 
and both at Alexandria and at Rome he was accused of heresy. 
To settle the dispute the Emperor (Theodosius II.) convoked an 
CEcumenical Council at Ephesus (431}) which condemned N. 
(who afterwards died in exile, 440), and decreed tlmt Christ wm 
at the same time God and man, and that iii the unity of his 
person the two sulistances, divine and human, were not simply 
annexed but united. 

Neata, Bd'ible Bixda', are the gelatinous nests of probably 
more than one species of Collocalia birds, closely^ allied to the 
swallow, and known as the salanganes. The birds are found 
wide-spread over Eastern Asia, the Indian Archipelago, and many 
of the South Sea Islands, and they attach their nests to rocks 
and caves. The nests are small, of a dirty white colour, and 
are composed of gelose, a gummy substance similar to what 
is obtained from a species of seaweed. They are taken thrice 
yearly, and two months are said to be occupied by the swallow 
in constructing a new abode. The Chinese esteem E. B. N. a 
very great luxury in soups, paying from 30s. to £1 per lb. for 
them. An extensive and profitable trade in the nests is carried 
on between several of the E. Indian Islands, Siam, and Chinese 
I ports. The annual value of the E. B. N. introduced into China 
IS estimated at £, 7 iX)fxxt. 

Net (Old Eng. net, nyf, from enytan, * to knit; ’ Ger. nelz), 
a meshed fabric, made with twine or thread, used for catching 
fish or birds, for protecting garden beds, and for other pur- 

E oses. Fishing-nets were made in remote ages, as is proved 
y frequent allusions to them in the oldest known writing and 
their representation on the wall-paintings of ancient l^pt. 
Six varieties of nets are mentioned by classical authors, and 
among these two answering to the casting-net and sea-net 
of modern times, frequently occur. The same process of 
making nets by hand, namely, netting, was no doubt pursued 
in ancient as in modem times. Netting consists in forming 
a line of string into a series of regular meshes in rows and 
knotting the twine at every intersection. 'ITie instruments, 
used for this purpose are the pin, a piece of wood like a flat 
ruler, and the needle, a wooden tool resembling at each end a 
two-pronged fork, round which the twine is wound lengthwise. 
Loops are formed by the aid of the funner implement, and 
by passing the latter through these, the interlacing and knot¬ 
ting are effected. Knotting prevents any alteration in size of 
the individual meshes, and affords security against inju^ to 
one or more of them affecting the usefulness of the adjoining 
meshes in retaining objects caught in them. Iland-nctting 
formed at one time an important bmnch of industry in many 
coast towns, but except in a few isolated fishing-villages it is 
now seldom practised. Notwithstanding their cheapness, hand¬ 
made nets were unable to compete with machine-made nets, 
which now are principally manufactured by beautifully-contrived 


line, including the Zuider Zee and lesser indentations, has a 1 
length of some 500 miles. lAixembnrg (q. v.) has a separate \ 
constitution and legiskture. The areas and popuktions were \ 
as follows, according to an official return at ist January 1876:— \ 

Provinces. 

Areas in Sq. 
Mllea. 

Pop. >874. 1 

Chief Towns 

Brabant, North 
Gelderland . . 

Holland, North . 

Holland, South 

Zeeland 

Utrecht . . 

Priealand . . 

OveiyMcl . 

Groningen . 

Orenthe . 

Limburg . 

1960 

1964 

116a 

6B1 

53a 

>953 

1983 

9x5 

10x7 

840 

19,562 

4St.59S 
448,Sao 

748,ida 

feg.MS 
185,638 
184,084 
313.804 
«65>»44 
338,663 

1 X 2,221 

3,809.537 

Btwle-Duc. 

Arnhem. 

The Hague. 

Haarlem. 

Middlebuig. 

UtreAb 

Leeuwarden. 

ZwoUe. 

Groningen. 

Asten. 

Maastricht. 


for net-making. Nets of cotton possess advantages in lightness, 
invisibility, and ease of working in water over the stout and 
heavy hemp-nets. Hempen twine is, however, more durable 
than cotton, and the best quality from Maniila is still retained 
for trawl nets. Hempen nets are preserved and strengthened 
by exposure to the action of oak-bark or catechu liquor, while 
those of cotton are, when new, treated with linseed-oil, and 
afterwaids * barked ’ or dressed with tar. The different kinds of 
fishing-nets and their special uses are detailed under the head 
Fisrxriks. 

NMth'erluids, Kingdom of the (Dutch Nederlanden, 'low 
lands Ger. Niederlande ; Fr. Pays Sas), or Holland, is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the North Sea, S. by Belgium, and E. by 
Rhenish Prussia and Hannover, in kt. 50* 46'—S 3 * 3 ^' N., and 
in long. 3* 48 —f 16' E. Its extreme length from N. to S. is 
195 wiles, and its breadth from £1, to W. il(^ while the coast 


Physical Aspect. —The southern and greater portion of the N., 
which may be regarded as the Delta of the Rhine, Is irregularly 
shaped, and in surface is both level and low. Dutch landscape 
is tame, but has a certain quiet pastoral beauty. The wide 
expanses of meadow, ckd with luxuriant verdure, and richly 
stocked with herds of well-fleshed kine, are intersected by 
canals, and relieved by quaint windmills and clusters of trees. 
In the vicinity of the towns the canals are fringed with willows 
and poplars, and the characteristic villas are girt with gardens and 
parks. The N. are traversed from E. to W. by the mam branches 
into which the Rhine separates soon after leaving Rhenish Prus¬ 
sia, namely the Waal and the Lek, which enclose the long fer¬ 
tile tract of Betuwe (‘good meadow knd;’ Lat. Batavia), The 
Maas, after a northerly course through Limburg and Brabant, 
flows W. and joins the Waal opposite Groningen and a little above 
Biesbosch; while the Lek, some 6 miles below the point of iU de¬ 
parture from the Waal, sends off the Ijssel in a northerly direction 
towards the Zuider Zee. From Belgium in the S.W., Holland 
receives the estuary of the Scheldt, which at once separates into 
the Ooster Scheldt and De Hond or Wester Scheldt (more cor¬ 
rectly N. and S. Scheldt), The estuaries of these large rivers, 
split into a maze of streams, encircle a cluster of in-shore islands, 
of which the chief are Voome, Goeree, Sehouwn, N. and S. Beve- 
land and Walcheren. The principal channels by whjeh the Waal 
finds its way to the North Sea are the Holland Diep, dividing 
into the Ilaringvlietand Kammer, and the Oude Mais, which joins 
the streams into which the Lek divides. The islands^ of the N. 
are simply parts o'" the low-lying coast, cut off by the rivers when 
their courses have been changed by floods. The Biesbosch (‘ rush- 
bed ’), a waste of morass and waters, through which the Waal 
sends part of its waters to the Holland Diep, was formed 
by the breaking of a sea-wall in 1421, when 72 vilkges were kid 
under water. The Zuider Zee (q. v.), which occupies almost the 
heart of Holland, and is a shallow bay, 80 miles long, and 40 
broad, and 1365 sq. miles in extent, was formed out of an inland • 
lake by successive invasions of the sea, which culminated in a 
great flood in 1247. The islands at its mouth—Texel, Vlie- 
land, Terschclling, and Ameland—stretching N.E. in a chain 
from the peninsula of N. Holland, are merely the unsubmerged 
rising grounds of the original pkin. In the extreme N., and 
partly separating Holland from Hannover, is the Dollart Zee, an 
inlet formed in 1277 by a flood which destroyed 33 villages and 
100,000 lives. In many parts of the N. the surface is below the 
level of the adjacent canal or river, and even of the sea; and 
this is the chief cause of frequent inundations. A great port 
of the coast is defended by sand-hills nboulS5° fs®t. biffh, 
and these the natives protect by sowing them with binding 
grasses. In other places enormous dykes have been built at the 
public expense, some of granite blocks from Norway. Eve^ 
precaution is taken to preserve these barriers; e.g., the stork is 
protected by law, because it is the enemy of the frogs and worms . 
which injure the sand-hills. Dykes arc also budt along the 
hanks of the great rivers, with sluices at intervals, by means of 
which the country can be kid under water at the approach of an 
enemy. Much of the area formerly covered by lakes has been 
drained and rendered arable, and such tracts are called 'polders.' 
The only krge portions of the country still unused for agriuil- 
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raw or grazine bk the Bouitenger morasi in the N., and the 
wndT heath of Peel in the S.E. Only in Gelderland are there 
any hills, and these are of but slight elevation. 

Hydrompky .—Without any considerable river entirely within 
her own borders, Holland possesses in the branches of the Rhine 
and Maas, supplemented as these are by extensive canals, a more 
complete system of water communication than any other country. 
Of the canals, the principal are the North Holland Canal, 52 
miles long, I20 feet broad, and 20 feet deep, connecting Amster¬ 
dam with the North Sea at Helder; the Voorne Canal, from 
Voorne to Helvoetsluis, shortening the outlet from Rotterdam ; 
and, by far the most important of all, the North Sea Canal, 
or Amsterdam Canal, giving Amsterdam a direct waterway of 
only 15 miles to the North Sea through the Y, the Wijkermeer, 
and the narrow Neck of Holland. This great work, now (1877) 
nearing completion, is 14 miles long, 90 feet brood, and 25 feet 
deep, and terminates in a large artificial harbour formed by piers 
of concrete. The draining of the Y and Wijkermeer into the 
canal will set free extensive polders. In this, and similar works, 
the drainage is now assisted by powerful Appold centrifugal and 
force pumps. Another trium]>h of hydraulic engineeiing in 
Holland was the draining of the Haarlem l.akc (q. v.), completed 
in 1852. Recently it has even been proposed to drain the 
southern part of the Zuider 21 ee (q. v.), and the task is likely to 
be taken up by Government before long. The construction and 
maintenance of canals and dykes are intrusted to the officers of 
the Waterstoat, who expend alxiut half a million sterling. 

Climate, Botany, and Agriculture .—The climate is humid and 
variable, and to foreigners disagreeable if not dangerous. Cold 
foggy weather is sometimes quickly followed by great heat, 
bringing with it agues and fevers. The winds blow almost 
incessantly, and occasionally with great violence, overwhelming 
the land with fogs. The sky is generally overcast, there 
being rarely more than forty bright days in the year. Winter 
is usually severe, and though little snow falls, the frosts are 
Intense, llie mean annual temperature at Amsterdam is 49° 8', 
while in winter it is 36" 6', and in summer 64" 4'; the yearly rain¬ 
fall is 26 inches, and number of rainy days 170. Although there 
are no natural forests, plantations of oak, elm, beech, &c., are by 
no means rare. Aquatic plants, as might lie expected, are un¬ 
usually numerous. Holland has been called the China of Europe, 
on account of the great skill and industry required to render the 
natural resources adequate for the sujiport of the inhabitants. 
The soil near the coast is chiefly sand mixed with turf, in other 
parts a deep loam, and is everywhere cultivated, generally in 
small farms, with the utmost care. The principal grain crops arc 
xyt, buckwheat, barley, and oats, together with some wheat in 
the S. provinces. Other important crops are potatoes, flax, 
hemp, rapeseed, clover-seed, madder, chicory, mustard, beetroot, 
hops, ana tobacco. Horticulture has been carried to great per¬ 
fection, especially at Haarlem, and there is a large export of the 
bulbs of hyacinths, tulips &c. But Holland is chiefly a grazing 
country. The cheese of Gouda, Leyden, and Edam is famous. 
Game is largely exported to I/m ion, especially hares, wild ducks, 
partridges, phea.sants, plovers, .md snipes. Holland is the para¬ 
dise of the swan and the stork. 

Geology and Mineralogy .—The geological formations in the 
N. are almost exclusively the Tertiary or Post-Tertiary, and 
consist of banks of sand and marine i&ells, and beds of peat 
and clay, supporting an alluvial soil, deep, rich, and clayey. 
Coal is wrought only in Limburg; and in the same province is 
found a soft sandstone, used in building. Stones of any con¬ 
siderable size are seldom seen in the soil, and building stones are 
imported from Norway for the erection of dykes, piers, and other 
important structures. For wuit of stone, brick is used for paving 
os well as building. The timber used in building is floated down 
the Rhine fiCim the German forests in immense rafts, some¬ 
times 1000 feet long, and directed by some hundreds of labourers. 
The N. ate eompaqitively poor in minerahi; the chief ore potter’s 
clay, brick-clay, fuller's earth, a little bog-iron, and immense de¬ 
posits of tut£ 

dtubufritt, Commerce, 6v,—Holland has no large manufac¬ 
turing centre; yet the seats of industry, though small, are nume¬ 
rous. Among the chief monuhictures are the linens known os 
* Hollands,’the gin which goes by the same name, the pottery 
(Bf Oe^ the cheese of Gouda, the Turkey-red yarns and dyed 
«ilk« ol Roermund, and the carpets of Utrechtf Arnhem, and 
fireda. Notable also among the industrial products are woollens. 


damasks, calicoes, shirtings, striped dimities, paper, leather, 
glass, firearms, tobacco, snuff, tobacco-pip^ suti«tte, and 
cordage. There are also larm shipbuilding yards, sugar-refineries, 
breweries, and type-foundries. The diamond-cutting trade of 
Amsterdam is the largest in the world. Along the coasts there 
are valuable cod, turbot, sole, oysters, and omer fisheries; the 
rivers yield abundance of salmon, eel^ perch, &c.; a {vodne- 
tive herring-fishery is carried on in rarious parts of the North 
Sea, and on the N. coast of Scotland; while several whalers 
annually visit the Greenland seas. The position of Holland at 
the mouth of the Rhine, and her possessions in various ports 
of the world, have long given her the command of a great foreiro 
trade. In 187$, in addition to the purely transit trade, the 
exports amounted in value to ;^44,914,242, and the imports to 
;£59,903,8g4. In 1876 the exports to Great Britain alone were 
valued at 16, 602, 154, and the imports therefrom at 18,707,800. 
The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Java, 
and France. Chief among the articles of export from the N. to 
Great Britain (1875) were butter to the value of^'1,917,910, live 
animals, principally cows and sheep, to the value of;f2,l2^935, 
and cheese to the value of/'l,078,S94- From Great Britain the 
chief imports were cotton goods (including yam) of value 
;^3,656,9 i 6, woollen goods of value ;^2,750,068 ; and wrought 
and unwrought iron, of value ;^i,563,83i. Other leading 
exports, besides those already given are coffee, sugar, raw cot¬ 
ton, tobacco, spices, and dried fruits (mainly the produce of the 
Dutch colonies), which are exchanged for the grain, wool, manu¬ 
factured goods, timber, wine, and brandy of other European 
countries. At the end of 1875 the mercantile navy of Holland 
consisted of 1835 vessels, of 526,527 tons, including 86 steamers 
of 76,827 tons. In 1876 the kingdom was traversed by 1036 
miles of railway, and 2150 miles of telegraph line.s. 

Colonies .—The colonial possessions have a t0t.1l area of some 
666,700 sq. miles, and a pop. (census of 1874-75) ®4i386>99t- 

On its separation from Belgium in 1830, Holland retiined all the 
colonies. The island of Java, by far the most important, is the 
only colony yielding a profit after defraying the cost of its own 
government and defence. The chief colonics are Java, parts 
of Sumatra, Borneo, the Celebes, the Moluccas, Timor, Bali, 
Lombok, Billiton, Rian, Banco, the western part of New 
Guinea, Surinam or Dutch Guiana, Curasao, Aruba, the S. half 
of St. Martin, Buen-Ayre, Eustatius, and Seba. 

Government, Army, Navy, 6r'c.~ The government of the 
N. is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy, and the legis¬ 
lative power is vc.stcd in the kingfand the States-General, com¬ 
prising an Upper House of thirty-nine members elected by the 
provincial states, and a Lower House of eighty members elected 
by the ballot of all natives who pay ,^1, 13s. in taxes. The 
Lower House alone has the initiation of new laws. In 1877 
the revenue, derived chiefly from indirect taxation, amounted to 
;£'8,666,037, and the expenditure to ;^io,oi7,849, while the 
public debt was ^^76,016,012. In 1877 the regular army com- 
irised 60,867 rank and file, and 2063 officers; the colonial army 
lad a total of 33,996, of whom 1416 were officers. There is 
besides a militia (SthuUery) numbering 100,323 more. In the 
latter 14,461 were Europeans, 19,170 natives of the colonies, 
.and 365 Africans. The sum voted to the war department in 
1875 was ;^i, 54I,926. The royal navy comprised (1876) 22 
ironclads with 533 guns, 7 frigates, 9 corvettes, 19 avisos and 
gunboats, and 10 paddle steamers. The only large ironclad, 
a double-turret ship, 245 feet by 48, and armed with four 
3S>ton Armstrong guns, was built at Amsterdam, and launched 
in August 1876. 

Religion and Education .—Both Protestants ana Kom«i Ca¬ 
tholics are salaried by the State. The latest return gives 
2,074,734 Calvinists, 68,067 Lutherans, 1,313,052 Roman Ca¬ 
tholics, 68,003 J®ws, and 55,725 of varions other Christians, 
lire government of the Calvinistic or Reformed Church is Pres- 
bytenan; the Roman Catholics are under an Archbishop 
of Utredit and four bishops. Several British Presbyterian 
ministers whose churches here are incorporated with the Dutch 
Refoimed Church are paid out of the public funds. An unsec- 
tarian ‘ Primary Instruction Law' was passed in 1857, and under 
it there were, in 1871, 2608 public schools and 1119 private 
schook There are also 81 middle-class schools, 55 Latin 
Khools, a polytechmc institute at Delft, 5 Roman Cktholic and 

Protestant seminaries, and the three univeraitiet of Leyden, 

roningen, and Utrecht, with a total of 1339 stnderts. 
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Stituigraffy ,—^The Dutch, a people of purely Teutonic race, 
are distinguished by a cleanliness tnat has become proverbial, 
an industry at once ingenious and persevering, and by great 
practical sagacity, no less than by an exceptionally phlecpnatic 
temperament. They are strongly animated by a love of home 
and country, rising into a keen sense of national ind^endence. 
Remarkable for tlteir nautical skill, they meet danger with singular 
courage and composure. Their cleanliness is rendered necess^ 
by the exceeding humidity of the climate, which would otherwise 
consume their iron with rust and their wood with mould. During 
the three months when all the canals and several of the rivers 
are frozen over, the whole nation may be said to move about on 
skates. Even children skate to school, and women to market 
with baskets of eggs on their heads. 

Language. —^The Dutch language is a dialect of Ix)W German. 
Its oldest form Ls found in the so-called ‘ Karolingian Psalms ‘ 
(800 A.D.), first published by Von der Hagen at J 3 re.slau in t8i6, 
the idiom of which is closely allied to the Old Saxon of the 
Heliand. * Middle Dutch’ dates from the poem Keinaert de 
Vos, written probably in the last half of the 12th c., and extends 
to the i6th c. It was called by the French ‘Thyois,' or 
‘Tieschc,’ and by those who spoke it ‘Dietseh’ (whence the 
English name ' Dutch ’); while ‘ Vlsemsch ’ was as yet the 
common designation of the provincial fatois. In the third, or 
modem period, French influence in the S. provinces, and in the 
N. the impulse of national freedom, further widened the breach 
between Dutch and Flemish.' 

Literature. —The literature of the N. prior to the i6th c. being 
already noticed in the article on Flemish Litkka'I'Uke (q, v.), 
our account of Dutch literature begins at that period. Though 
the exercises of the ‘ Redcrijker’ had small msthetic ro.sults, their 
influence on politics and religion was considerable, and in the 
l6th c. they were thciefore suppressed by the Spanish govern¬ 
ment. Again restored, they declined in the 17th c, and in the 
i8th altogether ceased. Amsterdam was their chief scat, after 
the great emigration from the South had made it the national 
capital. Amidst the crowd of rhetoricians and psalm-writers 
of the iCth c., Anna Bijns (bom 1494) stands out as the 
one real poet of genius, and with her modern Dutch lite¬ 
rature really begins. Her Kefereinen, or ‘ Refrains ’ (new ed. 
by Bogaers and Ilelten, Rotterd. 1876), are modified chants- 
royals, breathing a high-souled passion, yet full of graceful ima¬ 
gery, and moving with a new and joyous freedom in elaborate 
harmonies. Dirk Coomhert (1522-90) and his friends Rcemcr 
Vischer and H. I.. Spiegel wrote in prose and poetry, and 
counteracted the Gallicising tendency of the South. Ilic Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain (founded in 1425) was a centre fur Catholicism 
and humanistic studies, Leyden (founded in 1575) for the 
Protestant spirit. Scaliger, called to the latter in 1592, gave a 
freer course to classical study. The rich fruit Holland gained 
from the Rauiissanee is seen in the great names of the 17th c. 
History and learning were represent^ by Hooft (q. v.), Grotius 
(q. V.), Brandt (1626-85), Pontanus (1571-1640), Ditzema, Grono- 
vius, Heinsius, and Vossius; poetry by Camphuysen, Hooft, Van 
den Vondel (q. v.), Ilavghens (1596-1686), and Jakob (called 
‘Father’) Cats (1577-loto); and the drama by Bredero (1585- 
1618), Brandt, Joachim Ondaan (d. 1692), Reimer Anslo (d. 
1669), and J. A. van der Goes (d, 16S4). The inspiration of 
the war of liberation was succeeded by a disposition to enjoy 
the welfare it brought about. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) brought to Holland many French exiles, whose 
influence contributed to form a school devoted to the unities and 
the criticism of Boileau. In the Kunstgenootschaapen (‘poetic 
clubs’) of the period. Pels, Rohoans (X 1710), Hoogvlict (d. 
1763), and Feitama (d. 1758), were of tliis section, while Foot 
(d. 1733), Broekhuisen (d. 1707), were the exponents of a more 
natiomd feeling. Van Winter (d. 17^5) and his wife L. V. van 
Merken wrote dramas and descriptive poetry; Willem Z. van 
Haren (d. 1768), a romantic epic; his brother Onno the lyric 
tale De Geusen. Langendijk (d. 1756) was distin^ished in 
comedy; Focquenbroch (d. 1796) in burlesque; and Van Essen’s 
HoUandsehe Spectator (1731-35) formed modern Dutch 'prose 
after an English model. 'To the great advance in German lite¬ 
rature during the last third of the i8th c. is due a movement 
towards stricter truth to nature, led by the lyrists Van Alphen, 
Rhynvis Feith, and Bellamy, whose ballad of Rosje (about 1770} 
is perhaps the most beautiful in the language. History had already 
reached a higher stage in the l8th c. m the hands il Wagenaar, 
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Stiji, Te Watir, Meermann, Engelbert, and Scheltema; and in 
the 19th was written by Kiuit, Van Kampen, and Bilderdijk 
(also famous as a poet); more recently by De Jonge, Van den 
Bergh, and Van deu Brink (d. 1865). The history of literature 
has been treated by Van Vries, Willems, Van Kampen, Siegen- 
beek, Gey.sbeek, and Van der Aa. The chief poets of the loth 
c. are Helmers, Kinker, Hendrick Tollcns, Loosje, Loots, Ten 
Kate, Polgieter, and De Bull. Van Lennep, Bogars, Meyer, 
Ter Hoar, and ISccts represent the Romantic school in romance. 
The chief novelists are Oltman (* Van der Hage’), Tonssaint, 
Creraer, Schimneel, Brouwer, Idnde (‘ Valer Smits ’), and Douwes 
Dckker, author of Max Havelaar. In spite, however, of the 
vigour and originality of the national literature, no Dutch authors 
can be said to have gained a European reputation except those 
who wrote in L.-itin, the most illustrious of whom are Erasmus, 
the father of the Renaissance, Grotius the famous jurist, Spinoza 
the philosopher, Arminius the lliculogian, and Boerhaave, the 
first physician in the world at the beginning of the 18th c. See 
Jonckbloel’s Geschichte der Niederldndischen Literatur (2d ed. 
Leips. 1873). 

For an account of the Dutch school of painting, see the articles 
Belgium and Painting. 

History .—The earliest known inhabitants of the N. were the 
Batavi (q. v.) and the Frisians (q. v.), who were subdued by the 
Romans and sub.sequcntly by the Flanks under the Karolings 
(q. V.). On the growth of the feudal system the country became 
broken up into many sm<al1 iirincipalitios, of which the chief were 
the duchies and countships of Brab.ant, Flanders, Gclderland, 
Holland, Zeeland, and Hennegau, and the archbishopric of 
Utrecht. 'Phe remote position of the country made the feudal 
lords more than usually independent of the royal or imperial 
.authority, which was met in p.-irticiilar with a keen resistance 
by the counts of Holland and the archbishops of Utrecht. By 
the marriage of Philippe the Hardy (1369) Flanders passed to 
Burgundy, and later the Burgundian dukes, either by force or 
inheritance, acquired the whole country. ‘ With the advent of tlie 
Burgundian family die power of the commons has reached so high 
a jioint that it is able to measure itself, undaunted, with the spirit 
of arbitrary rule of which that engrossing and tyrannical house 
is the embodiment.’ And the struggle for freedom, for civic life, 
was continued till in The l6th c. it devciojsed into the greater 
struggle for religions liberty. On the death of Charles the Rash 
the N. fell (1477) to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who 
had married the duke’s daughter Marie. During the reign of 
Karl V., sun of Philipp the H.-mdsome of Austria and Juana, a 
daughter of Ferdinand nnd Isabella of Sp.sin, the industry and 
commerce of the N. developed rnjiidly in spile of oppression. 
The Reformation doctrine early found a home in the country, 
and Philip II., who succeeded his father Karl V. in 1555, made 
a determined effort to 1 .ot it out. But the schemes of the Inqui¬ 
sition and the unparalleled tyranny of Philip stirred the people 
to a struggle which, inaugurated by the terrible atrocities of Alt^ 
and lasting over eighty years (from 1566), ended in the |mmilia- 
tion of Spain and the firm establishment of the Republic of the 
United Provinces, or rather of a league of seven federal provinces, 
joined very loosely together, and governed by Sladtliolders and 
‘Estates.’ 'ITic southern provinces, nearly corru5}K)ndiug to 
modem Belgium, were secured to Spain and the Roinan Catholic 
Church by the consummate abilities of I’arma. Philip IH. was 
obliged to conclude a thirteen years’ truce, the Peace of Antwerp, 
in 1609, and the independence of the United Provinces was 
recognised by all the European powers long before Spain gave 
its tardy concurrence, at the close of the Thirty Years War, by 
the Peace of Mtinstcr, 1648. William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, was the ‘father’ of the Republic, and the story of its 
rise is at the same time his biography; with his death may be 
said to close the heroic period in Dutch history. Head and 
ruler of the state in a sense that is true of but few kings, and 
invited to assume the crown by all the municipalities save that 
of Amsterdam, William was never actually invested with sove¬ 
reignty. Olden-Barnevcld subsequently pressed the claims of 
Maurice to the crown, but as he rose in power, the Advocate 
himself became the rival of his prince. Meantime the little 
con>manweaUh had become the greatest existing naval and com¬ 
mercial power, girdling the world with its innumerable dependen¬ 
cies. It had nearly one hundred thousand sailors and three thou¬ 
sand ships, and for a century longer it was absolutely master of 
the seas. From 1610 till 1019 a fierce struggle raged between 
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Annlitiani and GomaritU, distracting the country and leading 
eviMtiially to the execution of Bameveld. The stadtholder, 
William II. • married Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I. of 
England and after the thiw of horror with which the news of 
that king’s execution was received throughout Europe, Holland 
took the lead in acts of open hostility. The * Dutch War* of 
i65a-S3 was siCTalised by the first defeat which Holland, since 
the downfall (» Spain, had sustained upon the sea. After a 
fierce encounter in the Channel, Blake forced De Ruyter to 
retire under cover of nicht; but the fleet was at once raised to 
seventV'three ships, and with this force, double that of the 
Englisn, the veteran Van Tromp drove Bloke into the Thames, 
ana swrot the Channel in triumph with a broom at his mast¬ 
head. 'litis struggle, which the wisdom of Cromwell had closed, 
was renewed in 1664, ostensibly to settle the monopoly of trade 
on the Guinea cmist, but really on account of the ambition of the 
Duke of York, and the resentment of Charles at the insults he 
had suffered from Holland in his exile. Monk twice defeated 
De Ruyter, and sailed alone the coast of Holland, burning ships 
and towns. But the Dutch found a powerful and unexpected 
ally in the Plague which fell on London (1666}, paralyzing the 
energies of the nation. The treasury was empty, and neither 
ships nor forts were manned when the Dutch appeared in the 
Nore, advanced unopposed up the Thames to Gravesend, burst 
the boom on the Medway, burned three men-of-wnr which lay 
anchored in the river, and for six weeks sailed defiantly along 
the southern coast, undisputed masters of the Channel. William 
III., who had been excluded from the stadtholdership by the 
jealousy of Oliver Cromwell and the action of the republican 
party in Holland, was, on tlie murder of the brothers De Witt 
V.), restored in time to save his country from the rapacity of 
France. Louis XIV. (q. v.) in two campaigns attempted the 
conquest of Holland, and had secured the non-intervention of 
the Emperor. His first invasion of the Low Countries was 
checked by the Triple Alliance between England, Holland, and 
Sweden (1668), binding him to the terms Tie had offered as a 
blind, and forcing on him the Peace of Aix-la-Chai>elle. In 
1673 wot was declared a^inst Holland by France and England, 
Lmiis having detached Sweden and easily procured the aid of 
Charles. But after meeting with a desperate resistance Louis was 
forced to for^o his designs by concluding the Peace of Nimwegen 
in 167& William IIL, who had manied Mary, eldest daughter 
of James II., and was now the head of a European league 
against Louis, became King of England in 1689, and as such 
continued the strumrle with France. During the American Re¬ 
volution the K. declared war gainst Engmd, jealous of her 
mowing maritime power, but in 1782 a final blow was given 
her naval supremo^. After several years of civil strife, the 
rights of the House of Orange were confirmed and enlarged 
in 1789. Two parties had long been conspicuous in the 
Mate, the one anxious to raise the stadtholdcrs to the dignity 
of kings and make the office hereditary in the family of 
Orange-Massau, the other, the ‘patriots,' striving to estab¬ 
lish • pure republic. When in 17(4 a French army entered 
the N. after conquerii^ the Spanis.i N., it was haiW by the 
patriots f the staatholder, William V., fled to Engluid, and 
the Batavian Republic was proclaimed ifith May 1795. It 
was made a kingdom by Ni^oleon I. for his brother Louis in 
1806, and a department of France in i8ia Holland was 
united to Belgium from 1813 till 1830, when the latter became 
an independent monarchy. After the treaty of Ltmdon (1839), 
which eettled the differences between Holland and Belgium, and 
sidjudged an equitable partition of Luxemburg {d. v.), the chief 
events in the external rnstory of the N. are the abolition of slavery 
In the Dutch W. Indies (1863), the cession of the Gold Coast settle¬ 
ments to Greflt Britain in 1871, and the tedious and costly war in 
Atehin (q.v.) begun in 1873 and not yet (1878) ended. Meantime 
a great political stru^le has been going on in the country, chiefly 
to decioe whether unsectarian emicauon shall continue, 7 'he 
'libentl* party in the state are generally regarded as having 
secured a finu triumph by the elections of December 1877. 
See the Mlicle Bsloium, and Bilderdijk, Gaeiitdaiis dtt Voder- 
tandt (|3 vols. L^en, 1833-39); Money’s Xiu tf the Dutch 
(j vdls. Lond. 1856-59); and History tf tht United 
^^^ethtdiostds kois. i860 .^17). ^ 



meneed in l8S5j aitd erected at a cost of about /’SSO^ooa 
The hospital, wmch was designed for the reception of invalids 
from the army and navy on foreign service, and from among 
the. troops in the adjoining military districts, was constructed on 
the most approved principles, so as not <^y to be effident for 
the purposes intended, but a model hospital for the State. The 
hospital is also utilised as a medical school foe candidates for the 
army and navy medical depptments; and in it special facilities 
are afforded for practical instruction in those aepartments of 
medicine, surgery, and hygiene peculiar to military service. 
There is accommodation in the hospital for over looo patients. 
See Medical Defaktmsnt of the Navy. 

Hettle {Urlica), a genus of about forty species of herbaceous 
or rarely shrubby plants, widespread in the tropical and 
temperate regions of the world, and giving name to we natural 
order Vriieaceee. They have opposite Iraves, monoecious or 
dioecious flowers in axillary clusters or spik^ and an achene as 
fruit. Many are covered with stinging hairs, the name Urtica 
(from Lat uro, ‘ I burn ’) being chosen for the genus in allusion 
to the burning pain of the sting. These hoir-stings are formed 
of a single conical cell dilated at its base, and closed at the »ex 
by a gl^ular button placed obliquely. The button breaks off on 
the slighteat touch, when the sharp extremity of the hair enters 
the skin and pours into the wound the irritating fluid which has 
been pressed out from the elastic epidermal reservoir at the base. 
When the plant is grasped with violence the sting is crushed, 
and no injury is effected. Two species of N. are natives of 
Britain—the one, an anniud, common in waste and uncultivated 
ground about dwellings, is the small N. {U. urms), and the 
other, or common N. (£4 dioica), is the universaliy known 
plant of our roadsides and hedgebanks. Another species, called 
Roman N. {U. filuli/era), is occasionally found, but is in all 
likelihood an introduction. The young shoots of the common 
N. are commonly used as a pot-herb on the Continent of Europe, 
and occasionally also in this country; tliey are wholesome but 
have a disagreeable grittyness. A yellow.colouring matter is 
obtainable by boiling the roots with alum, and from the stalks 
and leaves a green dye is procurable. Formerly, before the 
introduction of flax and hemp into the northern countries, a 
tough fibre obtained from the inner bark of this species was 
manufactured into cordage, a coarse cloth, &c., and the name N. 
indicates tliis fact. Westmacott in his Scripture Herbal (1694) 
says, ‘ Scotch cloth is only the housewifery of the N.’ An in¬ 
fusion of the leaves is used in country places to purify the blood, 
and a mixture called N.-beer is made and sold in the large 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire and bordering counties. 
The stinging property of some of the Indian species is power¬ 
fully developed, especially in U, stimulans and U. cramlata. 
Both of these are, however, exceeded by U. urentiisima, a 
plant of dreadful renown; its effects are so violent as to last for 
months or even a year. It is nearly equalled by two Austra¬ 
lian species, viz., U. tnorioides, a bush, and U. gigas {fa Lapertea 
gigas), a large tree with heart-shaped leaves a root or more in 
width, beset with hairs of an exceedingly virulent stinging power. 
Cattle coming in contact with it are made fisrious, and it is neces¬ 
sarily a great impediment to the traveller. Some of the nettles 
are used for medicinal purposes, as U. baccifera in the W. Indies 
and U. membranea in Egypt, and the tubm of U. tuberosa ore 
reported to serve as a fo^ in India. In the Sandwich Islands 
the fibre from U. argentea is employed for mining ropes, as is 
that of U. baccifera in the W. Indies, and U. Cannahina also 
yields a useful fibre. (See Boshmbkia.) The name dead-N. is 
applied to the genus Lamium belon^ng to LcAUete. It has no 
connection with the above, but the leaves of some of the species 
are N.-like in outline. 

zrettle-BtMh, or D'x'tieft’YlA, is an eruption of little, solid, 
elastic eminences, closely resembling that produced I7 toe appU- 
cation of a common nettle to the skin. The wheals Or rused 
^tdies have a white centre and red margin of irregular and 

are accompanied by more or less tingling and itching. N.-R. when 
acute runs a rapid course, and U accompanied with a smart fimr ; 
but when chronic, it is slow, obstinate, persistent, and has a ten*, 
dency to recur. The acute loims are generally connected with the 
ingestion of some kinds of food, constituting ern»a of diet, as 
sh^-fish, Cttcqmbm, almonds, oatmeal cokes, fto, more 
chronic and intermiuoat forms ore fieqaenily associited srito 
qterino derangeaute of varhmi kinds. Tbrnhemt^iv ihe 
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acute form, an emede followed by a purgative should be admini¬ 
stered, and afterwards faulty digestion should be corrected. The 
diet should be simple, without wine, beer, or stimulants, and tepid 
baths should be used. The cutaneous irritation may be allayed 
by a loiion containing/mrw add and perthloride of mercury. 

XTettln-Tree {Celtu), a genus of handsome trees belonging 
to the elm family (l/imaeea), but widely different from the elms 
by bearing a fleshy drupe or fruit The common N.-T. (C. 
AuttrcUu) grows to 50 feet high, is ornamental, and in Eu^e 
is frequent^ planted in squares, along public walks, &c. The 
wood is hard and dense, eligible for turners’ and carvers’ work, 
also for musical instruments, and the elastic shoots or branches 
are in request'for whip-stocks, walking sticks, &c. The small 
black fruit, after it has been touched by the frost, is edible and 
wholesome; it has a very sweet flavour, hence supposed by 
some to be the Lotus (q. v.) of the ancients. The tree is a native 
of the S. of Europe and coast of N. Africa. The hackberry, hag- 
berry, Of Hoop-Ash (q. v.) is a fine forest tree of Ohio, &c., 
callM C. crasdfolia. It grows to the height of 80 feet, and 
yields an elastic wood which is used for charcoal. I'he sweet 
fruits are edible. Of C. orimialis, the inner bark consists of 
numerous re<iculated fibres forming a kind of natural cloth, used 
by some of th - tribes of India, where the tree is pretty common, 
for clothing purposes and as a rug or blanket. C. caucasia, 
another Indian species, is a fine large tree, but the wood is light, 
soft, and subject to attacks of insects. 

Neu-Brna'dea.b'nxg, a town of Germany, grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on I-ake Tolleiis, 17 miles N.N.E. of 
New-Strelitz by rail. It has large breweries and distilleries, and 
manufactures paper, cards, &c. Near it is the fine ducal palace 
of Belvedere. Pop. (1875) 7495. 

ITeu'barg', an old town of Bavaria, on the right bank of the 
Danube, 12 miles E. of Ingolstadt by rail. Its royal schloss, on 
a height, contains an interesting collection of portraits and 
armour. The ducal line of Pfalz-Neuburg expired m 1742. Pop. 
(187s) 7297. 

NeucEwang, a port of China, in Manchuria, on the left 
bank of the river Liao, 25 miles from its mouth, and 110 miles 
S.W. of Mukden. Its trade is slowly developing in spite of 
the difficulty of transit and the prevalence of brigandage through¬ 
out Manchuria. In 1874 (a poor year comparatively) the total 
value of the imports and exports (less re-exports) waS;t 
and the number of vessels that entered and cleared the port was 
512 of 181,084 tons, including 202 German vessels of 61,912 tons, 
126 British of 49,934 tons, and 92 American of 31,574 tons. 'Phe 
imports are chiefly cotton and woollen goods, opium, sugar, and 
metals; the exports beans, bean-cake, bean-oil, barley, ginseng, 
other drugs, fungus, deer-homs, and melon-seeds. Pop. 30,000. 

ETeufchfiitel', HeubhAtel', or Meu'enburg, a western can¬ 
ton of Switzerland, lies between the .lake of the same name and 
the French frontier. Area, 304 sq. miles; pop. (1870)97,284. 
N. is traversed from N.E. to S.W. by four lateral ranges of the 
Jura, and watered by the small streams Reuse, Seyon, Serierre, 
Ac. The natural products are wheat, wine, timber, and fruits. 
N. rears cattle, sheep, horses, goats, swine, and bees. The Val 
de Travers is famous for its asphalt stone; and other minerals 
found in N. are coal and iron ore. But the great specialty of the 
canton is watchmaking, an industry introduced by J. Richard 
at La Sagne in 1681, and now producing yearly some 300,000 
watches (value 20 million francs), of whiem 30,000 are exported 
to the United States. At La Chaux-de-Fonds and Le Locle, 
the great centres of the trade, are made many of the best watches 
sold at Geneva. Lace-making, though still an important indus¬ 
try, is on the decline. Among the exports are cheese, printed 
cottons, scientific instruments, paper, bijnUerie, and extrait d'ab¬ 
sinthe (170,000 bottles yearly). ’The inhabitants, mostly French 
Protestants, are distinguished for ingenuity and orderliness. The 
principality of N. formed part of Burgundy till it was united to 
the empire in the iith c. In 1288 the emperor Rudolf of Haps- 
burg gave it to Jean Comte de Chalons, whose great-grandson 
Jean III. became by marriage Prince of Orange. On the extinc¬ 
tion of the house' of Orleans-Loi^eville in 1707, N. was ad¬ 
judged by the estates to Friedrich f. of Prussia, who was chosen 
over other fourteen claimants on account'bf his^escent from the 
Prince of Orange. It remained with Prussia till 1806, when 
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Napoleon conferred it on Marshal Berthier. It formally joined 
the Swiss Confederacy in 1815, and the bond vrith Prussu was 
finally dissolved by a treaty signed 26th May 1857.— Lah Neu- 
chatel belongs to the river basin of the Rhine, is 27 miles long 
and 6 broad. It is drained by the Aar, abounds in fish, and 
its shores in some parts exhibit bright and picturesque scenery. 

NeufdiAtel, capital of the Swiss canton of the same name, 
situated on a steep slope of the Jura, overlooking Lake N., at 
the entrance of the Seyon, 25 miles W. of Bern. It has a castle, 
the seat of the cantonal government, a Temple du Haul of the 
12th c., a new college, containing a natural history collection 
founded by Professor Agassiz, a picture - galley, chiefly of 
modem Swiss works, and many celebrated charities. There is 
an important trade, especially in watches, wine, grain, and 
cattle. Pop. (1870) 13,321. 

NeuEauB, an old town of Bohemia near the Moravian fron¬ 
tier, and on the river Nescharka, has a grand castle of the 
Czerny family, and manufactures paper, chemicals, &c. Fop, 
(1867) 8620. 

Neuhaus'el (Ersei-Ujvdr), a town of Hungary, formerly a 
strung fortress, on the Neutra, 75 miles N.W. of Pesth by rail. 
It was conspicuous in the I'urkish wars, but is now a dull market 
town. Pop. (1869) 9483. 

Netiilly', a town of France, department of Seine, t) miles 
N.W, of Paris, on the right bank of the Seine, whidi is here 
spanned by a magnificent five-arched bridge, 640 feet long, 
erected by Perronet (1768-73). The chfiteau of N., destroyed 
in the revolution of ’48, was a favourite residence of Louis- 
Philippe, and the spot where his son Ferdinand was killed in a 
carriage-accident (July 13,1842) is marked by a Byzantine chapel, 
designed by Ary Scheffer. Bleaching, distilling, and nursery¬ 
gardening are the principal industries. Pop. (1872) I 5 > 4 ^- 
Being wholly within the French lines, N. came little into notice 
during the Prassian'siege of Paris, but it was the scene of several 
engagements between the Communists and the Versailles troops, 
April 20-May 21, 1871. 

Neu'mlmBter, a town of Prussia, province of Slesvig- 
Holstein, in a barren plain, on the Schwale, and near the Stdr, 
36 miles N. of Hamburg, at the junction of railway lines to Kiel, 
Neustadt, Hamburg, and Slesvig. N. manufactures cloth, 
carpets, linens, cottons, leather, and metal buttons. It derives 
its name from an Augustinian monastery, founded in 1130, and 
removed to Bordcsholm iir 1326. Pop. (1875) 8628. 

Neural'gria. See Nervous Systeu, Diseases of. 

Neiirop'tera (Gr. ‘ nerve-winged ’), an order of Insects 
(q. V.) having long bodies. The wings are large, broad, and 
have prominent veins or nemnres. Many N. {e.g., dragon¬ 
flies) arc of predatory habits, and pursue and devour other in¬ 
sects. The mandibles, or longer jaws, are well developed. The 
abdominal appendages do not form a ‘ sting,’ but subserve egg- 
deposition. 'ihe N. as a rule undergo an imperfect •Metamor¬ 
phosis (q. V.), the chrysalis or pupa being aciiye. But in some 
few cases the metamorphosis is complete; and in such cases the * 
pupa may be enclosed in a cocoon. The young of N._ are fre¬ 
quently aquatic in habits, and pass their earlier stages in [Xiols 
and rivers, as is the case with the dragon-flies, May-flies, &c. 

Neu'Batz (Ger. ‘ new settlement,’ Magyar Uj- Viutdi), a town 
of S. Hungary, in the comitat of Bacs, on the left bank of the 
Danube (here crossed to Peterwardein by a fortified bridge of 
boats ^7 feet long), 70 miles N.W. of Belgrad. It is the seat 
of a Greek bishop, and has ten churches, and an important trade 
in com, N., founded in 1740, has been rebuilt since the Hun¬ 
garian Revolution, during which it was taken, Jane ll, 1849, by 
the Imperial troops under Jellachich, and nearly destroyed by the 
insurgents’ fire from Peterwardein. Pop. (1869) 19,119. 

NeuM Biver, in North Carolina, U.S., is formed by the 
confluence of the Flat and Eno. It flows S.E., and enters 
Pimlico Sound, after a course of 300 miles, great part of which 
is navigable by steamers. 

NTeuBiedler-See (Ma^ar Eerto-tava), a brackish lake in W. 
Hungary, 7^ miles W. of Oedenburg. In i860 its area was 122^ 
sq. miles, and in 1862 its depth was still 2-3 feet, but in the be- 

f inning of the summer of 1865 it quite dried up, as it is said to 
ave done also in 1693 and in 173& The dry bottom was laid 
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out in fomu, bat in 1870 a great body of water returned from 
the Raab and Rabnitz through the Hans&g ('floating turf’) 
swamp (the draining of which had been commenced in 1865), 
coveri^ 454J sq. mil« of arable and productive land. 

ITea'sohl (Ger. ‘newsettlement,* Magyar Bes%tereu-BSny^, 
a town in Hungary, coraitat of Sohl, at the confluence of the 
Gran and Bistritz, aj miles N.N.K of Schemnitz by ralL It is 
a Catholic bishop’s see, and has the largest copper and iron 
mines in Hungary. Lead and coal are also worked, and beet- 
sugar, paper, and colours are manufactured. 4^ miles N. are the 
copper and silver mines of Herrengrund. Pop. (1869) 11,780. 

NeuM (the Nimesium of the Romans), a tovrn of Rhenish 
Prussia, on the Erft, i mile from the left bank of the Rhine, and 
5 miles W.S.W. of Diisseldorf by rail. It has a fine Catholic 
church of St. Quirinus (1209), the chief corn-market in Rhenisli 
Prussia, and tne largest oil and flour mills in Germany. Cot¬ 
tons, woollens, linens, machinery, hardware, soap, and brandy, 
are among the manufactures. Pop. (1875) 15,563. 

N'ea'Btadt (* New Town ’), a very common name of German 
towns. The following are the most important:—i. N. (Polish 
jPrudniiz), a town of Prussia, province of Schlesien, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Branne and Prudnicka, and on the Frankenstein- 
Kosel railway, 160 miles S.S.K. of Breslau. It has an excellent 
Beal-schule, and considerable manufactures of damasks, linens, 
cottons, and silk. In die bombardment by the Austrians (28th 
Februaiy 1779) the greater part of the town was destroyed. 
Pup. (1875) 10,941.—2. N., a town of Prussia, in the province 
of W. Preussen, on the river Biala and the Berlin-Stettin rail¬ 
way, 28 miles N. N.W. of Danzig. It has a castle, a gymnasium, 
and twenty chapels on the wooded heights S. of the town, 
annually visited by numerous pilgrims. Pop. (1875) 4140.— 
3. N.-Sberswalde, a town of Prussia, province of Branden¬ 
burg, on the h'inow Canal and the Berlin-Stettin railway, 28 
miles N.E. of Berlin, has a school of forestry (founded 1824), 
and manufactures flour, nails, and deals. Pop. (1875) 8223. 
Near N.-E. are the villages Spechthausen, with a government 
paper manufactory; Ilccgermlihle, with the largest brass-foundry 
in Prussia; Eisenspalterei, with a great iron-foundry ; and Kup- 
ferhammer, with iron and aniline manufactures.— 4. IT. ander 
Qrla, a town of Central Germany, in tlie grand-duchy of Sachsen- 
Weimar-Eisenach, on the river Orla and the Gera-Eichicht rail¬ 
way, 30 miles .S. of Naumburg, with a fine castle (Arnsliaugk) 
and manufactures of cloth and leather. Pop. (1875) 4816.—5. 
IT. axt der Haardt, a town of S. Germany, in Rhenish Bavaria, 
at the junction of the Pfalzgraf-Ludwig’s and the N.-Monsheim 
railwa}'s, 18 miles S.W. of Mannheim, It has a fine Gothic church 
of 1346, a richly endowed hospital, manufactures of cloth, paper, 
furniture, starch, and straw-plait, and extensive trade in wine 
and fruit. Pop. (1875) 9320. 

ITeu-Stettin, a town of Prussia, province of Pommem, lies 
between two lakes near the source of the river Persante, 92 
miles E.N.E. of Stettin. It w.is founded in 1313, is built after 
, the pattern of Stettin, and has manuGctuKs of leather. Pop. 
1875) 6971. 

ITeu-StrelitE', the capital of Mccklenbuig-Strelitz, lies be¬ 
tween the lakes Zierker and Glambccker, 60 miles N.E. of 
Berlin by mil. It is laid out in the form of an eight-rayed star, 
and has a beautiful castle, the residence of the Grand Duke, con¬ 
taining a library of 80,000 vols., and surrounded by fine gardens. 
Alt-Strelitz (pop. 2997), a mile to the S., was formerly the capital, 
and has a great horse market. Pop. (1875) ^S^S- 

VeuBtria (either neuate rik, 'the latest kingdom,’ or 
ne-osUr rik, ‘^ne not-eastem,’ ».a, ‘the western kingdom;’ 
I.at. Bfvueia OccUmtalis), tlic lume under the Merwing and 
Karoling dynasties of the western kingdom of the Fianks, 
which, extending from the Scheldt to the Loire, and boun¬ 
ded on the E. by the Maas, Vosges, and forest of Ardennes, 
included the two Flanders and ten of the later provinces of 
France, and had a total area of upwards of 60,000 sq. mile^. 
Soissons, Paris, Orleans, and Tours were the chief towns. From 
the loth c. onward, after Charles the Simple's concession of Nor- 
mondy to Rolf tire Ganger, the name N. disappears from history. 

XTeatltsoh'eiafCaiech atown of Moravia, Aus¬ 

tria, in the district called Kuhland^en (Czech Kna/arska irajimi) 
or ‘ Cow-country,* 25 miles S. of Troppan by mil. It has three 
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churches, and manufactures woollens, leather, and a kind of Pol¬ 
ish carriages, hence called Neutitsehrinky. Pop. (1869) 8645. 

ITeu'^ or Neitra (Magyar Nyitra), a town of Hungary, in 
the comitat and on the river of the same name, 75 miles N.W. 
of Festh by rail. On Mount Zobor, E. of the town, is a strong 
castle. M. is a Catholic bishop’s see, has three monasteries, 
two cathedrals, and a theological college. There is considerable 
trade in wine. Pop. (1869) 10,683. 

ITeu'tral Tint, a pigment, artificially prepared by mixing 
together blue, red, and yellow in varying proportions. 

ITeu'tralB, the name given to nations who take no part in a 
war that is being carried on by other nations. Their duties have 
given rise to much controversy. See International Law, 
Blockade, Contraband of War, Letters of Marque. 

ITeu'wied, a town of Rhenish Prussia, on the right bank of 
the Rhine, 12 miles N.E. of Koblenz by raih Its chief build¬ 
ing is the castle of the Wied family, which contains a museum of 
Roman remains. There are manufactures of woollen and cotton 
fabrics, hosiery, leather, iron wares, and tobacco. Pop. {1875} 
9483, of whom 400 arc Moravians. 

ITe'va, an important river of Russia, flows from the S.W. 
corner of Lake Ladoga in a westerly direction to the Gulf of 
Finland, which it enters after passing in two main branches 
through the city of St. Petersburg. It is a broad, rapid stream, 
40 miles long, but its entrance is shallow, and its immense trade 
is therefore mainly conducted by small steamers and lighters. 
By the Ladoga Canal it is connected with the water system of the 
Volga, and thus assists in uniting the Baltic and Caspian Seas. 

Keva'da, one of the P.icific States of the American Union, 
is bounded N. by Oregon and Idaho, E. by Utah, and S. 
and W. by California. Area, 104,125 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 
68,760, including 3152 Chinese, 1251 coloured people, and 
i6,220 Indians. Most of N., included in the ‘ Great Ame¬ 
rican Basin,’ is a table-land about 4000 feet above the sea, 
wedged in by the Sierra N. on the W. and by the Wah- 
salch Mountains on the E., and bounded N. and S. by 
cross ranges, thus having no outlet for its waters. Some 12,000 
sq. miles of area, a romantic region of lofty mesas or table-lands 
and deep cartons, are outside this basin, and lie within the drain¬ 
age of the Colorado River. Several of the peaks in the W. 
Humboldt and S. Toyabe ranges rise to a height of 12,000 feet, 
and the Sierra N. sends down many mountain streams, which 
disappear suddenly from the surface to reappear as lakes or 
]joois. The lower valleys are frequently occupied by muddy 
pools, impassiiblc on account of their depth in winter, and con¬ 
verted by summer heat into alkali flats crusted over with crude 
soda. Among the principal lakes are Pyramid Lake, 33 by 14 
miles; Walker, nearly as large; Carson, 12 miles in diameter; 
Humboldt, slightly smaller; Winnemucca, 18 by 8 miles; 
and Tahoe, 6000 feet above the sea and 1500 feet deep. In 
1874 the arable land amounted to 1,505,000 acres, the^zing 
land to 22,210,276, the timber land to 3,699,700, and the land 
on which minerals are wrought to 2,582,720. Everywhere 
throughout N. arc visible evidences of volcanic action, the bleak 
mountain sides in many places being still covered with lava. 
Silver is the chief mineral, and is being produced in rapidly 
increasing quantity; the lodes which are found in every part ot 
the state yield from $65 to |i2soo per ton. Gold is found in 
considerable quantity in combination with silver. In 1874 there 
were 243 mines, and the yield of gold and silver amounted in 
value to 135,402,263, of which $22,000,000 came from the 
famous Comstock lodes at Gold Hill and Virginia. The Sutro 
Tunnel, already 3} miles long, drains all the ramifications of the 
Comstock mines at a depth of 3000 feet, and is expected to be 
completed by Janua^ 1878. Besides gold and silver, N. also 
yields lead, cimper, iron, antimony, arsenic, graphite, sulphur, 
lignite, &c. lucre are several geysers and many mineral springs. 
Although mining is the chief industiy, many of the inhaoitants 
are engaged in agriculture. The climate if somewhat rigorous 
is healthy. Summer brings the frequent thunderstorm, the vio¬ 
lent whirlwind, and lofty dust columna Among the wild animals 
are the grizzly bear, puma, lynx, antelope, deer, and sage-hare. 
The live stock in 1874 comprised 22,131 horses, 4732 mules and 
asses, 181,891 cattle, 185,486 sheep, 2439 Cashmere and Angora 
goats, and 5290 hogs. In 1876 N. contained 680 miles of mil- 
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mw, the principal line being the Central Padfic, The capital 
is Carson city, and the largest town is Virginia (pop. 7048). N. 
U part of the territoiy ceded by Mexico in 1848, and was origin¬ 
ally included in Cahromia. It was constituted a territory in 
1861, and a state in 1866. 

KeTers, a town of France, capital of the department 
of Ni&vre, stands at the junction of the Ni^vrc and Loire, 
ixaf m les S.K. of Orleans by rail. Its chief buildings 
are the cathedral of St. Cyr {13th c.), the Palais de Justice, 
formerly tlic chiteau of the Dukes of N., and a trium¬ 
phal arcli, erected in 1746 at tlie entrance of a seventeen-arched 
iiridge across the Loire to commemorate tlie victory of Fontenoy. 
There are also the lI6tel-de-Villc, containing the Musre Niver- 
nais, and a museum, public library, theatre, lyceum, &c. M. has 
six porcelain factories, employing 700 labourers; the largest ord¬ 
nance foundry in France, turning out yearly 400 naval cannons; 
and manufactures of files, farm implements, chemicals, &c. Pop. 
(1872) 19,314. The Nmiodunum of Cmsar, N., afterwards called 
Nevirnum and Nivemum (whence the modern name), was raised 
to a bishopric (506), and became the capital of the duchy of Niver- 
nais (1538), which corresponded with the modem department of 
Nievre. The duchy was purchased in 1659 by Cardinal Mazarin, 
whose last ducal descendant, Louis Jules Barton Mancini-Maza- 
rini, died at Paris in 1798. 

Neviansk', a town of Russia, government of Perm, on 
the eastern slope of the Urals, 45 miles N.N.W. of Ekaterinburg, 
has a mint, with a celebrated leaning-tower; and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood arc extensive gold-washings, and iron-works winch 
yield annually 4950 tons of iron. Estimated pop. 20,000. 

Zifeville’a Cross, Battle of, was fought near Durham, 
between the Scotch and English, October 17, 1346. In it the 
Scotch were totally defeated, their king, David Brace (q. v.), 
made prisoner, and 15,000 of their nobles and commons slain. 
The English were commanded by the Archbishop of Vork, Henry 
Percy, and Ralph Neville, who raised the cross (destroyed in 
1589), from which the battle takes its name. P'roissart’s state¬ 
ment that Queen Philippa was present in person is unsupported 
by any of the native chroniclers. 

ITev'iS, one of the Leeward Islands, in the W. Indies, lies 
2 miles S.E. of St. Chilstopher's, from which it is separated by 
the Narrows channel. Circular in form, it has a circumference 
of about 24 miles, and consists of a single conical mountain of 
volcanic origin 2500 feet in height Area, 50 sq. miles; pop. 
(1871) 11,735. The revenue of N. in 1874 was ^9786; expen¬ 
diture, 11,150; public debt, ;£3000; value of total imports, 
;f3X,ioi; exports, 60,341, of which ;^S4,079 was sug.ar. The 
total tonnage of British vessels that entered the port of Charles¬ 
town (the capital) was 15,198 tons, and of those that cleared, 
11,148 tuns. N. was first colonised by the English in 1628. 

lifeviB, Ben. See Ben Nevis. 

ITew AIHsany, a city of Indiana, U.S., on the Ohio River, 3 
miles below Louisville, with which it is connected by rail. It 
has many fine buildings, 30 churches, 142 factories of various 
kinds, 3 newspapers, a large river trade, and splendid water¬ 
power from the falls of Ohio, 3 miles distant. Pop. (1870) 

13.396. 

XTew'ark, a city of Ohio, U.S., situated on the Licking River, 
the Ohio and Erie Canal, 33 miles N.E. of Columbus by rail, 
lies in a rich agricultural district, near laige coal-fields. It 
possesses two banks, several churches, and two newspapers, and, 
besides important manufactures, has a thriving trade in coal, 
grain, and live stock. Pop. (1870) 6698. 

Ifewark • upon - Trent (the ‘ new wark ’ or ' fortress ’), a 
market-town of England, in Nottinghamshire, 16 miles S.W. of 
Lincoln by rail, on the Devon, which joins the Trent both 
above and below the town. The chief buildings are the parish 
church, one of the largest in the kingdom (218 feet long by 
80 broad, with a spire 245 feet high), the commarket (1849), 
townholl, and county court-house, lliere are large breweries 
and malthouses, iron and brass foundries, manufactures of 
boilers, farm implement^ plaster of Paris, and a trade in malt, 
flour, com, and cattle. N. returns two members to Parliament. 
\t its castle, now in ruins. King John died (1216), and here 
Charles L took refuge in the Scots’ camp (May 5,1646). Pop, 
(1871} 12,187. 
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Kew Bed'ford, a ci^ of Massachusetts, U.S. on the Acush- 
net River, 55 miles S. of Boston. It was the chief port of the 
once flourishing whale fisheries of America, and now manufac¬ 
tures cottons, uon and copper wares, twist drills, Prussian blue, 
paraffin candles, glass, leather, && There are 2 daily and 2 
weekly newspapers. Pop. (1870) 21,320. 

ZTewlieme, a city of N. Carolina, 90 miles from Hatteras 
Inlet, on the Atlantic and N. Carolina Railways. It has fifteen 
churches, two tobacco-factories, several lumber-mills and turpen¬ 
tine distilleries, and supports two daily and several weekly 
newspapers. It carries on a trade with the northern markets in 
early vegct.ibles. Pop. (1870) 5849. 

INew Brigb'ton, a town of New York, U.S., on Staten 
Island, and on the opposite side of New York Bay from Brighton. 
It has the largest dyeing and printing work in the U.S., a silk¬ 
printing factory, a papeihanging factory, the ‘ Snug Harbour,’ 
an institution for aged mariners, and another for sailors’ destitute 
children. Pop. (1870) 7495. 

New Brit'ain, a large island in the S. Pacific, lying to the 
N.E. of the eastern extremity of New (luinen, and situated in 
4‘'-6' 30' S. lat., 147“ 40-152* 25', E. longitude. It is 300 
miles long, with an average breadth of 40 miles, and possesses 
several excellent harbours. It is mountainous, and still in a 
state of volcanic activity. The vegetation is luxuriant, and 
includes yams, the sugar-cane, ginger, bread-fruit, sago and 
cocoa-nut palms, &c. The inhabilants, who are Melanesians, 
are numerous, and though addicted to cannibalism, are said not 
to be fierce. Several Wesleyan mission stations were started on 
the island in 1876. N. B. is of interest as being the sole remain¬ 
ing habitat of the mooruk {Casuarius Bmnetti), a large bird 
allied to the extinct Dinornis (q. v.). 

New Britain, a city of Connecticut, U.S., 9 miles S W. of 
Hartford by rail, manufactures iron, brass, and compressed 
bronze castings, cutlery, joiners’ tools, white lead, hosiery, &c., 
and has a public park of 74 acres. Pop. (1870) 948a 

New Brun'swick (so named in 1783 in honour of the house 
of Brunswick), a province of the Dominion of Canada, is bounded 
N. by the jirovince of Quebec and Chalcurs Bay, E by the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait, S. by the Bay of 
Kundy, and W. by the state of Maine. Area, 27,177 sq. miles; 
pop. (1871) 285,594. The coasi-Iine is 410 miles in extent, ex¬ 
clusive of Miramichi Bay, Richilnicto Harbour, and other in¬ 
dentations. N. B. is watered by the St. John (450 miles), 
Rcsligoiiche (200), Petitcadiac (100), Miramichi (200), and other 
rivers; and has numerous lakes, the larger of which cover an 
area of some 80 sq. miles. The surface, generally a flat sand¬ 
stone plain, nowhere cxc.eds 800 feet of elevation, and is densely 
wooded by forests of pine, fir, cedar, larch, birch, maple, &c. 
Seven-ninths of the entire area are set down as cultivable, and 
the estimated average yield per statute acre in 1871 was io'8 
bushels of wheat and 137‘6 tons of potatoes. The therfhometer 
in the shade ranged (1874) between 80° in September and 20“ 
in January, and the rainfall in that year measured 34'2 inche.s. 
In the years 1868-75 cx])orled 53,892 tons of coal; and 
iron, manganese, lead, copper, limestone, marble, &c., are also 
found. The forests abound in bears, wolves, deer, lynxes, mid 
fur animals; the streams in trout and salmon; and the salt 
waters in cod, herring, mackerel, haddock, &c.; while grouse, 
wild fowl, and geese are plentiful, lliere were (1871) 163,687 
horned cattle, and 234,418 shcc]). The leading industries are 
agriculture, mining, the lumber trade, shipbuilding (in 1872,108 
vessels of 33,353 tons), the fisheries (in 1871 employing 5161 
men, and yielding ^237,000 wortli of fish), and nunufactures of 
sugar, woollens, oils, iron, leather, &c. In 1874 B. had 1147 
vessels of 277,850 tons, and the total tonnage of vesselSito and 
from ports outside the Dominion was 1,574,903 tons; while the 
imports (grain, hardware, cottons, woollens, &c.) amounted 
(1875) 10,^2,131,382; the exports to ;Ci,363i*37» timber, 
,£■9481391; fob, /931O61; sugar, ,£50,403; coal, ,£12,551, &c. 
The revenue, expenditure, and public debt are included in those 
of the Dominion. The provincial government consists of a lieu¬ 
tenant-governor and a council of nine; the legislature, of an 
Upper House of eighteen, and a Legislative Assembly of forty-one 
members; and N. B. sends twelve senators and twelve members 
to the Canadian Parliament. The active militia comprises 56 
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coipt of cavalry, artillery, infantry, and rifles, with a nominal 
strength of 3327 men; ami the reserves number $9,923. There 
are 37$ miles of railway within the province of which toS are 
worked by government; and the number of schools (1871) was 
828; of newspapers (1873) 26. A large percentage of the in¬ 
habitants are of French descent, and these, with the Indians 
(1629 in 1874) are mostly Catholics. There ate two Catholic 
dioceses, St. John and Chatham, served ^ $9 priests; and one 
Protestant, Fredericton, with 62 clergy. The chief towns are St. 
John, Portland, St. Andrew, Fredericton (the capital), and 
Woo^tock. Discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1498, N. B. 
from 1604 formed, with Nova Scotia (q. v.)and partofMaine, the 
French colony of Acadie. It was ceded to Britain (1713), 
divided from Nova Scotia and erected into a province (1784), 
its entire population then amounting to 11,457, and dates its 
prosperity from an Act of the English Parliament (1809) for the 
taxation of Baltic timber. It was united with Canada for im¬ 
perial purposes, March 29, 1867. 

Kew Brunawick, a city of New Jers^, on the S. bank of 
the Raritan River, 30 miles, S.W. of York city, with which 
it is connected by rail. The seat of Rutgers College, with a 
libra^ of 12,000 vols., and of a theological seminary, both under 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church, N. has 16 churches, 2 daily 
and 2 weekly newspapers, and manuiactures of India-rubber 
goods, paper-hanging machinery, &a Pop. (1870) 15,058. 

Ifew'burg, a city of New York, U.S., is on the W. bank of 
the Hudson River, 60 miles N. of New York City by rail. It 
has a public library, a free academy, twenty-two churches, two 
doily and three weekly newspapers. The manufacture of machi¬ 
nery is its chief indiutry. The theological seminary of the Asso¬ 
ciate Reformed Church is here. Pup. (1870) 17,014. 

NowT)urjr, a market-town of England, in Berkshire, on the 
Kennet, 17 miles W.S.W. of Reading by rail, has three churches, 
a corn-exchange (i860), town-hall, theatre, &c. There are silk 
and paper-mills, and a trade in com and malt. Here lived the 
famous ‘Jack of N.', who led 100 of his weavers to the 
Field of Flodden. Doddington Castle, in the neighbourhood, 
belonged to Chaucer. In the indecisive battle of N. (1643) fell 
the gallant Falkland (q. v.), to whom a monument has been 
erected (1877) in the market-place. A second battle (1644) was a 
victory for the Parliamentary forces. Pop. (1871) 6602. 

NewTiurirport, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., 35 miles 
N.E. of Boston by rail, contains the University of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, the Putnam Free School, a public library and free read¬ 
ing-room, five cotton-mills, eight shoe-manufactories, and four 
shipbuilding yards. In 1874 its annual imports amounted to 
$227,353, its exporte to $39,076. Pop. (1870) 12,595. 


Xlew Caledo'nia, a large island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
lying between ao'-aa" 30" S. lat., and 164* 10-167* 33 ' E- lon^-i 
IVi miles E. of Queensland. It was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 1772, and in 1854 was taken possession of by France. 
The island is now 200 miles long, and 30 wide, but the coral 
reefs which gird its shores show that it was once much larger. 
These reefs extend beyond the land 1 50 miles to the N., and 50 
miles to the S., and in many places to a distance of 30 miles 
from the shore. They are most continuous on the W. or leeward 
side of the island. N. C. is composed of metamorphie rocks, 
and Is traversed longitudinally by a triple range of mountains, 
varaing from 2000 to 7000 feet in height. The soil is fertile, and 
well-adapted to the growth of tropical produce. N. C. is be¬ 
lieved to be rich in minerals, but as yet the deposits of nickel alone 
are worked, upwards of 1000 tons being exported in 1877. The 
mines are chiefly worked by Victorian capital. The natives 
of N, C. belang to the Melanesian race, and are ferocious can¬ 
nibals, whom the Roman Catholic missionaries have had little 
success in improving. Their number is estimated at 30,000. 
For some years N. C. has been used as a French penal settle¬ 
ment, and on the 1st Januaiy 1876 there were 3575 convicts 
in the island. Since 187a many Communist prisoners have 
been transported to N. C., but ate confined on the Isle of Finest 
28 miles to the S.E. Noumea is the chief town of N. C, and 
the seat of government 

Kawoaatle, a town in New South Wales, at the mouth of the 
Hunter river, gnd 7c miles N. of Sydney. It is the shipping port 
of an extensive coalfield which has been worked for 33 years, and 
the coal from which is exported to all parts of the Australian 


colonies, os well os to India, China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, 
and the Pacific ports of North and S<rath America, the annual ex¬ 
port exceeding a million tons. The coal semM, which are in close 
proximity to the town, are worked with less danger than in Great 
Britain, explosions of fire-damp being almost entirely unknown. 
The harbour is safe and commodious, but rather difficult to enter. 
The town, which is the see of a bishop, is well built and laid 
out. Pop. (187s) of the municipality, 7600 ; with the seamen on 
board the vessels in harbour, probably io,ooa 

Newcastle, Thomas Belham Holies, Duke of, the 

eldest son of Lord Pelham of Loughton, was bom 21st July 1694, 
When only a boy he was adopted by his uncle, John Holies, 
Duke of N. and Earl of Clare. In 1714 George I. made him 
Viscount Pelham, and Earl of Clare, in 1715 Marquis of Clare and 
Duke of N. He served continuously under Walpole, whom he 
betrayed, and the broad-bottomed administration of Pulteney, 
from which he and his brother Henry Pelham excluded Carteret. 
In 1754 he became Premier, his brother having just died. In 
this capacity he yielded up Admiral Byng to the public clamour 
against him. He remainM the nominal chief of Pitt, to whom 
his great connections and inexplicable popularity in both the 
Houses were necessary, but deserted him at a critical moment 
in the Seven Years’ War, when the jealousy of the Wliig party 
had grown too strong. On the formation of the Bute Ministry 
he retired, and after this only held the Privy Seal for a short 
time in the Rockingham administration. He died tyth Nov. 
1768. His most conspicuous vices were flattery and jealousy. 
He was marked by a childish fussiness of character, and was 
entirely destitute of ability, except in the pricing of members 
and seats according to the corrupt system of Walpole. As 
Horace Walpole said, ‘ Mr. Pitt does everything, and the Duke 
gives everything.’ lie was succeeded by his nephew Henry 
Fiennes Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, whose career was 
unimportant Ills son, Henry Felbam Fiennes Pelham 
Clinton, Duke of N., born 30th Jan. 1785, succeeded to the 
dukedom at the age of ten, was in France with his mother when 
the Peace of Amiens was broken, and was kept a prisoner by 
Napoleon till 1807. This appears to have made him a fanatical 
Tory for life. He was particularly odious to the English people 
about the time of the first Reform Bill, and subsequently with¬ 
drew in disgust from the discharge of his public duties os a 
hereditary legislator. He died 12th January 1851.—Henry 
Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton, fifth Duke of N., 
was bom 22d May 1811. At the Oxford ' Union ’ he met Glad¬ 
stone and Herbert. Returned, when Lord Lincoln, in 1832 
for South Notts, he was for a few months in 1834 a Lord of 
the Treasury under Peel. In opposition he spoke frequently 
and well on home affairs, and in 1841 Peel, to whom he was 
strongly attached, gave him the * Woods and Forests,' and in 
1846 the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, in which capacity he had 
charge of the Irish Coercion Bill. As he had become ' unsound' 
on Protection, his father turned him out of South Notts, but he 
was returned by the Falkirk Burghs. In 1851 N. passed to the 
Upper House, and in 1853 was chosen along with other Peelites 
for the Aberdeen Coalition Ministry, of which he became Colonial 
Secretary. On the beginning of the Crimean War he devoted 
himself night and day to the War Department. The old military 
administration broke down under the unusual strain, and N., who 
along with his friend Herbert, was accused of both incapacity 
and indifference, resigned office in a memorable and pathetic 
speech in session 1855. His successor Lord Panmure testified 
to the energy with which he had done his best. From 1859 to 
i8th April 1864 N. was Colonial Secretary of the Second 
Coalition Government. He visited Canada and the United 
States with the Prince of Wales, and was enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived by the Orange lodges. He died i8th October 1867. The 
family of Clinton is said to be the oldest represented in the House 
of Lords except those of Berkeley and Neville. 

NewoAStle-imder-Lym« (tie., under the /ime or border 
of the county-palatine of Cheshire), a market town of England, 
in Staffordshire, ^ miles S. of Manchester bv rail, contains two 
churches, a guildhall, thMtre, grammar school (ifioa), and a 
Uteraiy institute. 'There are twenty-seven factories (sugar 
refineries, silk and cotton mills, potteries, pipe works, tanneries, 
&c.), and a trade in com, flour, and the coal and iron of the 
surrounding district The hat nuuinfimture has declined. N. 
returns two membm to Parliament. Pop. (1871) ts,94& 
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Vewoactle>iipon-Trae, tbe chief town lA Northumber¬ 
land, on Ae N. rank of the IVne^ opTOsite Gateshead, and in 
the centre of the l«%est coalfield in ^gland, 15 miles N. of 
Durham, 275 N. of London, and 120 S.E. of Edinrargh, on the 
N.-Eastem Railway. North Shields and Blythnook ate its sub¬ 
ports, and the river, some 20 feet deep at ebb-tide, is here crossed 
by the famous High Level Bridge, bv the Redbengh Suspension 
Bridge, and by a swing bridge. The first of these structures, 
one of the engineering triumphs of Robert Stephenson, dates 
from 1846-50, and comprises a broad carriage-way, passenger- 
paths, and above these a laiiwaj'-level with three lines of rails. 
Supported by six mas.sive stone piers, 125 feet apart, it spans the 
river by an etjual number of arches of open iron-work. Its ex¬ 
treme length IS 1375 feet, and the upper bridge is 112 feet above 
high w^ter. The Redheugh Bridge (1871) crosses the river some 
distance above the High Level, and has a height of 92 feet above 
high-water mark, and a span of 345. Tlie swing bridge, one of 
the largest of the kind in the world, was constructed in 1873-75 
by Sir W. Armstrong, to replace the old Tyne Bridge of 1781, 
but immediately on its completion was greatly damaged by 
fire, and was only opened on 17th July 1876. Situated be¬ 
low the High Level, it is of raecial importance in allowing the 
free navigation of the river. The old part of the town skirts the 
river bank, which is lined by quays, and extends for some two 
miles. Narrow dingy streets wind up the steep bank to the plat¬ 
form on which the modern town is built. The houses here are 
in great part built of freestone, and among the principal thorough¬ 
fares are Grey, Clayton, and Grainger Streets. The chief exten¬ 
sion of the town has been on the N. side, towards Brandling 
village in Jesmond Township. To the W. lies the suburb of 
Rye Hill, in the townships of Elswick and Westgate, while to 
the E. near the river is an extensive commercial district, occu¬ 
pied mainly by large stores and factories. At the top of Grey 
Street stands the Grey Monument, a lofty Ionic column, sur¬ 
mounted by a statue of Earl Grey, and erected in 1836. N. has 16 
churches of the Establishment, 8 Presbyterian, 4 Roman Catho¬ 
lic, and several other churches. The mother-church of St. Nicho¬ 
las (1359, restored 1877), is a grand cruciform structure, partly 
in Decorated, partly in Perpendicular style, with a fine pointed 
tower 194 feet nigh, a spired lantern, and peal of eight bells, and 
contains an altar-piece by Tintoretto, and many old tombs of the 
Percys. Among the chief secular buildings are the town-hall 
(completed 1858), comprising a council chamber, a corn exchange, 
a music hall seated for 2500 persons, municipal offices, &c. ; a 
new county court-house (1865) in Ornate Italian style; the Moot 
Hall (1810) or old court-house; the Central Exchange, remo¬ 
delled in 1^7; the Old Exchange and Guildhall (165C restored 
1809), a spacious edifice with a steeple; the Central Station (opened 
1850), where all the railways entering N. terminate; the Police 
station and courts, completed in 1073; the Post-office, built 
1873-77; the Tyne Theatre (1867), seated for nearly 3000 per¬ 
sons ; and the Royal Theatre. The improvements in the town 
are in great part due to the enterprise of Richard Granger (died 
1861), a builder of humble origin, who in five years is estimated 
to have constructed buildings of a rental of one million ste.ling. 
N. has an infirmaiy, two orphanages, asylums for the blind, tbe 
deaf and dumb, &c.; also on institute of mining, a college of 
medicine, and a college of physical science, established in 1871 
in connection with Durham Universlty. To the N.W. of the town 
are extensive barracks. To the N. are the Town Moor and Leazes, 
1200 acres in extent, on which is the Hotspur Round, where races 
(including that for the Northumberland Plate), take place in 
June, and a public park, opened in 1873. The general market 
u one of the largest buildings of the kind in Great Britain, cover¬ 
ing an area of near^ two acres. An important cattle market is 
held, to which in 1873 were brought 81,635 Ikt cattle, 350,638 
sheep uid iambs, and 39,585 swine. In 1876 there entered the 
Tyne ports 16,696 vessels of 5,154,362 (6667 steam of 3,217,412 
tons) and cleared 17,133 of 5,455,213 tons (6980 steam of 
3 > 445 f 330 tons). In 1876 the coal, cinders, and patent fuel 
exported from N. alone amounted to 4,009,739 tons (value 


(;f 16,743); all other kinds of iron, 16,878 tons (<£'192,320 ); of 
tinwrougnt steel, 4005 tons (£2402); of wrought and part wrought 
steel, 83,354 tons (£342,870) ; of unwrought copper, 83,354 cwts. 
(;£i864); M lead and lead ore, 235 tons (4197,483); of machinery. 


;^ 94 , 494 ) of arms and ammunition, £’5^317 (including 60,000 
11% of gunpowder); of chemicals, 448,655; of cotton y^ 
£14,951: of cotton piece-goods, 429,949 ; earthen and china- 
ware, 421,506; of glass, 424,108; and of painters* colours, 
£^92,517. ^e total value of exports (1876) was £4,625,658, 
and of imports (foreign and colonial) £5,631,082. There are 
extensive manufactures of steam-engines, iron bridges, and ord¬ 
nance (at the Elswick Works of Sir W. Armstrong), of soda, 
bleaching-powder, vitriol, and other chemical pr^ucts, of 
stained, plate, crown, and flint glass and bottles, of sheet lead, 
lead pipes, and shot, litharge, red and white lead, of paper, 
pottery, hemp and wire rope|^ Portland and other cements 
(11,000 tons yearly), and especially of fire-bricks. The making 
of fire-bricks is a recent industry, and no fewer than eighty 
millions of these bricks are produced annually. In 1876 (a bad 
year) there were launched at N. 38 vessels of »,86i tons, and 
of these only 3 of 57 tons were of wood; at the Tyne Ports (?>., 
at N. and Not th and South Shields) the launches were 75 of 
27.551 tons, all iron except 15 of 205 tons. The N. quarries send 
forth some 100,000 grindstones yearly. The atmosphere of N. 
is much obscured by smoke, and the general dulness is ten times 
intensified when the dense fogs of the North Sea come sweeping 
up the Tyne. N. sends two members to Parliament, and is 
governed by fourteen aldermen and forty-two councillors, of 
whom one is mayor. There are published here two dailv and 
five weekly newspapers. Pop. (1872) 128,443, Gateshead, 
177,07a Where N. now stands, the Romans had a stationary 
camp. Pons zElii, near the £. end of Hadrian’s WalL Many 
interesting remains of this period were found in l8ia During 
the Old English period the camp became a noted residence of 
monks, and took the name of Monkchester. A memorial of the 
time when pilgrims flocked hither to visit the holy well of Jesus’ 
Mount (now Jesmond) is still preserved in the name of Pilgrim 
Street From a stronghold built (about 1080) by Robert, eldest 
son of the Conqueror, the town took its modem name of ' New 
Castle.’ The present castle was built by Henry IL between 
1172 and 1177, and, though sadly dilapidated, is one of the best 
extant specimens of Norman military architecture. The first 
charter entitling the townspeople to dig coal was granted by 
Henry HI. in 1239. During the Scottish wars of the Edwards, 
N. was the frequent rendezvous of the English forces. After 
the battle of Marston Moor it was besieged and taken by the 
Scotch (1644), and in 1745 it was occupied by Wade. 

New College, Oxibrd, was founded in 1386 by William of 
Wykeham (q. v.), for a warden, seventy fellows and scholars, 
ten chaplains, three clerks, and sixteen choristers. By ordin¬ 
ances made in 1857, and amended in 1866 and 1871, there are 
thirty fellowships and forty scholarships, fourteen of the former 
and thirty of the latter 1 ring reslricted to students of Winchester 
College of at least two years standing. All the scholarships 
are tenable for five years, and arc of the annual value of £80 
with tuition free. 1*116 hall of the N. C. was restored by Sir G. 
Scott (1866), and new buildings erected (1872). He is at present 
engaged on the restoration of the chapel, the largest in Oxford, 
with its windows of Flemish glass, noble organ, and exquisite • 
cloisters, N. C. presents to 41 livings, and in 1876 had 151 
members of Convocation, 130 undergraduates, and 379 members 
on the books. 

New England, the name of the eastern portion of the U.S., 
comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Originally called North Vir¬ 
ginia when granted by James I. to the Plymouth Company for 
colonisation in 1606, the region subsequently received its present 
name from Captain John Smith, who explored and made a map 
of the coast in 1714. The inhabitants, mostly of Puritan and 
Scottish descent, are known distinctively as Yankees, and are 
distinguished for quickness, adaptability, and enterprise. 

New Forest, in the S.W. comer of Hampshire, is about 14 
miles long from N. to S., by 16 wide. Of its 66,790 acres, 
17,532 are (1877) enclosed plantations, the rest being open oak 
and beech woods, bog, heath, &c. The absence of underwood 
gives a parklike appearance to the N. F., which, watered by tbe 
Ebc and Boldre, and commanding frequent glimpses of the Solent 
and Isle of Wight, is the most beautifui of all the English forests. 
Gipsies, squatten^ and deer have disappeared, but not its pecu¬ 
liar breeds of swine and ponies. It forms part of tbe Crown 
demesnes, and is under the charge of a lord warden, two rangers; 
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four Terdereis, &c. Lradhnist, the ' forest capital,’ has a fine 
parish church (860), with a spire 130 feet high, and an altarpiece 
\n F. Leighton. Pup. (1871} 1544. At Minstead, 2^ miles to 
the N., is the stone that marks the scene of William Rufus’ 
death. The sites of other villages that stood within the present 
area of the Forest prior to its aflbrestation by the Conoueror are 
indicated by siich names as Hinton, Winsted, Tackuury, &c. 
See Gilpin’s Forest Scenery (1791); Wise's The A'’, F., its History 
and Scenery (Lond. 1874}, and N, F. Handbook, Historical omf 
Descriptive (Lyndhurst, 1875). 

Nawfotmdland (Fr. ‘ Terre-Nettve ’), a large island between 
the North Atlantic and die Gulf of St. Lawrence, 90 miles N.E. 
of Cape Breton Island, and 14 S.E. of Labrador, from which it 
is sejmTated by the Strait of Belle Isle. Along with many adja¬ 
cent islets and the coast of Labrador, it forms the British colony 
of N. The greatest length of the island from N. to S. is 335 
miles, and from E. to W. 330 miles; area, 40,200 sq. miles ; 
pop. of colony (1874) 161,386 (58,091 Roman Catholics, 50,683 
Anglican Episcopalians, and 28,639 Wesleyans). The coMt- 
line, bold, rocky, and much indenteil by deep bays (of which 
Placentia Bay on the S. and Trinity Bay on the E. leave only 
an isthmus 4 miles wide between the peninsula of Avalon and the 
rest of N.), forms a rough triangle^ the extreme points of which 
are Cape Bauld in the N., Cape Ray in the S. W., aud Cape 
Race in the S.E. The other chief inlets on the E. and N. are 
Concration, Bonavista, Notre Dame, and White Bays; on 
the W,, St George’s Bay; and on the S., Fortune Bay and St. 
Mary's Bay. The surface is generally rocky and uneven, rising 
in some places to 1000 feet. The rocks are metamorphic, 
and of Laurentian age, while the Cambrian, Iluronian, Lower 
Silurian, Upper Silurian, and Devonian are occasionally found. 
There are numerous lakes (called ‘ ponds’) and rivers, the largest 
of which, the River of Exploits, nearly bisects the island, and 
falls into the Bay of Notre Dame. The interior is little known, 
and largely consists of great marshy plains, covered with scrubby 
vegetation, resting on deep layers of peat, and frequented by 
herds of deer and moose. According to the latest survey, only 
726 sq. miles of land (chiefly along the banks of streams) are 
available for settlements. The Cape Breton coal measures ex¬ 
tend to the S.W. part of N. The other minerals found are iron, 
copper, nickel, gypsum, graphite, petroleum, and marble. Many 
parts of the interior are rich in pine and other timber. Most of 
the inhabitants are in the peninsula of Avalon, and on the E. 
and S. coasts. The climate is cold and bleak on the coast, but 
milder inland. At St. John’s, the extremes of temperature in 
1874 were 83* F. in July and 14° F. in March. Oats, potatoes, 
turnips, and hay are raised, but the chief employments are the 
fisliing for cod and seal on the shores of N. or Labrador, the 
mamuacture of oils, mining, and wood-cutting. In 1869 there 
were in N. 14,726 homed cattle and 23,044 sheep. N. comprises 
II electoral districts, besides the ‘ French Shore,’ a narrow strip 
of coast on the W., N., and E. sides of the island, occupied by 
the Frendt for the purpose of curing fish. Tlie revenue (nearly all 
derived from customs duties) was in 1874,^185,634; expendi¬ 
ture, 198,920 ; public debt, ,^239,39,.. In the same year the 
total tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared the ports of N. 
(exclu.sive of coasting-trade) was 476,141 tons (British 466,209). 
In 1869, when the last census was taken, N. had 26 ports of 
entry, the entries at which numbered 1200 ; 673 of these were 
at St. John's, after which Harbour Grace, I-a Foile, Channel, 
Eimlish Harbour, and Burin had the largest number. In 1870, 
196 vessels, averaging 100 tons each, and including 13 steamers, 
were employed in seal-hunting. Besides the ‘ Shore Fishery,’ 
in which small vessels are employed, there is the extensive 
* Bank FisheiV on a tract ffi.E. of N.) about 600 miles by 200, 
over a plateau from 20 to vx fathoms below the sea. In 1876 the 
exports of the-United Kingdom to N. and the coast of Labrador 
amounted 10,^455,428, and the imports from N. (copper, 24,003 
tons; fish, 202,000 cwts.; oil, 6308 tuns; and 344,285 skins 
and fiirs) to 4^|077- 'fhe cod-fishery, commenced by the 
Portuguese and French in 1501-2, was claimed by the Englbh, 
who seized the foreign vessels engaged in it (1585). James I. 
incorporated the N. Fishing Company in 1610. The fichery 
was prohibited to the UniM Sutes in 177$, but was reopened 
to thm by the Tnaty of Washington, 7th January 1854. 

N. was discovered (24th January 1497) by John Cabot, who 
called it /Viwe explored by Jacques Cartier in 1534, 


and taken possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert for Queen Eli' 
zabeth, Sth August 1583. Colonies were settled by Sir George 
Calvert in 1621, Lord Falkland in i6334gSir David Kertk ui 
1654 In 1708 the colonists were parUy conquered by the 
French, but the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) confirmed to England 
the possession of N., to which Anticosti and the coast of labra¬ 
dor were annexed in 1809. The first governor was appointed in 
1729. The present constitution, granted in 1832, consists of a 
governor and council exercising both legislative and executive 
functions, appointed by the Crown, and a House of Assembly 
elected by tne people. See Pedley’s History of N. (Lond. 1863). 

Newfoundland Dog, is so named from having originally 
been brought from Newfoundland. It is allied to the Spaniel, 
and is notable for its love of the water and its swimming powers. 
There appear to be two varieties of the N. D. One is named 
the Labrador Dog, or St. John’s N. D. It is smaller than the 
other, which has received the name simply of ‘N. D.’ The 
Labrador variety attains an average height of 23 or 24 inches, 
and its colour is darker than tluit of the other breed, in the coat 
of which black and white hues are boldly marked. The legs 
and feet of the N. D. are strong and broad, and the web between 
the toes is larger than that seen in other dogs. The N. D. is 
exceedingly intelligent. It may be trained to fetch and carry 
objects, and to seek with success for lost articles. Not its 
least notable characteristic is its devotion to man in danger, 
and its ability to save life in cases of shipwreck and disaster at 
sea. In Newfoundland the dog is employed as a beast of burden. 

New'gato, a famous gaol in Ixindon, at the W. end of New¬ 
gate Street, opposite the Old Bailey. As early as 1218 it stood at 
the new gate of the city of London, of which it is still the chief 
criminal prison. It was rebuilt by the executors of Sir Richard 
Whittington probably about 1430, and was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1666, but was soon afterwards again rebuilt. In the year 
1779, when N. was taken down and rebuilt a third time, it had 
become a hotbed of noisome pestilence, but from that date the 
utmost care has been taken to ensure cleanliness. The Neio- 
gate Calendar contains a remarkable collection of lives of noted 
criminals who have been confined in N. 

New Granada. -See Unitkd States of Colomiiia. 

New Guin'ea, or Pap'ua, is next to Australia the largest 
island in the world. It is situated in 0° 30'—10° 44' S. lat., 
131' 20'—150° 25' E. long., and has a length from N.W. to S.E. 
of nearly 1300 miles. Its breadth is very variable, the western 
portion being nearly insulated by Gcelvink Bay and M’Clure 
Inlet, which approach within 17 miles of each other, while near 
its centre N. G. is fully 350 miles wide. The eastern extremity 
consists of a narrow and mountainous pcnimsula. 

llie first European who is known to have visited N. G. was the 
Portuguese Jorge de Meneses, in 1526, who called the island 
Papua, a word whose meaning is variously interpreted to refer to 
the frizzly hair or the dark colour of the inhabitants. In 1528 
the Spaniard Alvaro de Saavedra sailed along the N. coast and 
called the island N. G., on account of the resemblance of the 
n-atives to African negroes. Ortiz de Rotes, another Spaniard, 
also visited the N. coast in 1546, and in 1606 Torres skirted the 
S. coast and discovered the strait which bears his name. In 
1676 the Dutch under Schouten and Le Maire had a disastrous 
encounter with the natives. Bougainville in 1768, Cook in 
1774, and other subsequent explorers, sighted the coast but did 
not land. Flinders, however, landed in 1791. Subsequent ex¬ 
plorations were made by the French under D’Urville, and in 
1828 by the Dutch, who having acquired the rights of the Sultan 
of 'Tidore, now clmmed all the island W. of 134” E. long., and 
made an abortive attempt at a settlement, at Triton Bay. In 
1845 a British expedition under Captains Blackwood and Owen 
Stanley surveyed part of the S. coast, and the latter officer con¬ 
tinued till 1850 the survey of the southern shores of the eastern 
peninsula. In 1858 a second Dutch expedition explored the 
N.W. coast, and in the same year the Duten boundary of annexa¬ 
tion was extended to 140* 50' E. long., so as to include Humboldt 
Bay. In 1873 Captain Moresby, in H.M.S. Basilisk, continued 
the work of Captain Owen Stanley, and ascertained the true form 
of the E. extremity of the island. He found it to be fork¬ 
shaped, uid to be skirted bv an archipelago of small islands 
through which he discovered a passage to which he »ve the 
name of China Strait, as it shortens by 300 miles the steam 
voyage between Austimia and China. Important explorations 
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have also been earned on since 1871 by the Russian Dr. MiUucho 
Maiday, the Italians Dr. Beccari and Signor D*Albertis, the 
Rev. Messrs. Macfailane and Lawes, of the London Missionary 
Society, and Mr. Octavius Stone. To these six gentlemen is due 
most of what is yet known regarding the interior of the island, 
which is still, however, for the most vart a complete terra in- 
cognila, the N.W. peninsula alone having been fairly explored. 

N. G. is a very mountainous country, and some of its peaks 
exceed in altitude any others in the Pacific. The N., N.W., and 
N.E. coasts are almost everywhere skirted by mountains, which 
rise in the Arfak range to 9520 feet. From the head of Geelvink 
Bay there extends eastward the Charles Louis range, which is 
snow'C^ped, and is believed to reach a height of fully ly.cxx) 
feet. Further explorations may prove the suspected connection 
of this chain with the Owen Stanley range in the S.E. peninsula, 
whose loftiest peak is 13,205 feet high, the average height of the 
range being 8000 feet. The N.K. coast consists of a succession 
of large bays, terminating in bold headlands, and bordered by 
steep mountains, while the sea is very deep. Traces of volcanic 
action have been found in N. G., but are apparently ancient On 
the S. coast to the E. of Torres Strait there is a great curve 
known as the Great N. G. Bight. Its shores are flat and marshy, 
and are intersected by numberless fresh-water channels. All the 
S. coast is fringed by coral reefs and mud banks. The climate 
of N. G. being very humid, several of the rivers are of consider¬ 
able size. The largest as yet known is the Fly, which dis¬ 
charges into the W. side of the Great Bight. It was ascended 
by Mr. Macfarlane in a small steam-vessel for 150 miles, and he 
thought the same vessel might have proceeded 100 miles farther 
up the river. The Baxter or Maikassa river, whose mouth is in 
9° 8' S. lat., 142’ j 8'£. long., and is 2 miles wide, was ascended 
by Mr. Macfarlane for 91 miles, and was then 30 feet wide and 
12 deep. On the N. coast the Ambemoh appears to be an im¬ 
portant stream. All the rivers have bars at their mouths, and 
their navigation is frequently impeded by mud banks and fiilten 
trees. No lakes have as yet been discovered in N. G. 

The vegetation of N. G. is most luxuriant, the country being 
for the most p-art buried in dense forests, though these in some 
parts give place to expanses of rich grass, six feet high. Among 
the principal trees aie the cocoa-nut, nutmeg, canary wood, 
candlenut, sago-palm, betel-nut, mango, and banana. The 
bread-fruit, yam, taro, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton are culti¬ 
vated by the natives and thrive well, but none of them is indi¬ 
genous. The forests arc inhabited by a profusion of beautiful 
birds, of which a good many species are confined to N. G. Chief 
among them are the magnificent Birds of Paradise (q. v.), of 
which several sjiecies arc found in the W. portion of the island. 
Fruit-eating pigeons, parrots, and lories are very abundant, and 
the cassowary and mound-building turkey are also natives of 
N. G. The mammals are less numerous, and with the exception 
of two kinds of bat, a peculiar pig {St/s Papstensis), and two 
species of echidna, they are marsupials. They include 
kangaroos (both terrestrial and arboreal), opossums, and the 
cuscus, the last b«ng a curious little animal which seems to unite 
in itself several of the characteristics of the opossums and slotlis. 
Snakes are very plentiful, but appear to be less commonly poi¬ 
sonous than in Australia. A species of python attains a large 
size. Insects are most abundant, and most of the moths arc 
very large and beautiful, while the ants and spiders are formid¬ 
able. The coasts abound in fish, turtle, and beche-de-mer, and 
the pearl oyster is plentiful in Torres Strait. 

The inhabitants of N. G. belong to the Papuan or Melanesian 
race, which seems to occupy a position midway between the 
Polynesian race on the one hand, and the aborigines of Australia 
on the other. Their usual colour is a sooty-brown of various de¬ 
grees of darkness, but never reaching black except in the natives 
of the Arfak Mountains, whom Mr. A. R. Wallace re^rds as 
the true indigenes of north-western N. G. Dr. Beccari nas also 
established the existence of a race of Negritos, similar to those of 
the Philippine Islands; while the Mafor or Mefoor Papuans in the 
N.W. peninsula ^ve unmistakable evidence of the admixture of 
Hindu blood. In eastern N. G. the Polynesian race has made 
numerous settlements. The true Papuan is about 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, and muscular, but with thin le^ and large feet. His hair 
is loi^ and frizzled, but though it appears to grow in tufts. Sig¬ 
nor D'Albertis has ascertains that it is equally distributed over 
the scalp. The brows are prominent, the nose large and arched, 
and the lips protuberant. Unlike the Malays, the Papuans are 




very demoiutrative, being fond of boisterous laughter and noisy 
discussions, in which men, women, and chudren all join. 
They are fierce and warlike, and commonly cannibals. The 
skulls and lower jaw-bones are kept as trophies, some tribes 
wearing the latter as ornaments, ana others painti^ and other¬ 
wise decorating the skulls of their slain victims. The bow and 
arrow are in common use, except among the mixed eastern 
tribes, who use spears. The Papuans have but dim ideas on the 
subject of religion, though some of them believe in a future 
state and in the existence of spirits, especially evil ones. Cir¬ 
cumcision is not practised, and polygamy is rare. The women 
do all the field work. The Papuan language is much harsher 
than the Malay, and is divided mto numberless dialects. The 
Papuans live in houses measuring in some cases from 300 to 500 
feet in length, and built on piles. Clothing is usually dispensed 
with, or at best is of the scantiest description, though Signor D’Al¬ 
bertis obtained in the interior some petticoats made of human hair. 
Ornaments are almost universally worn, the chief being bracelets 
and anklets of grass or plaited rattan, often decorated with 
shells, besides ear and nose-rings, and plumes of cassowary 
feathers. Mr. Lawes saw at Hood’s Bay a young woman 
with 27 tortoiseshell ear-rings in each ear, and nose-rings be¬ 
sides. The N.W. tribes comb the hair into a fan shape with 
a wooden instrument, which also does duty as a fork. Ibe 
Papuans make excellent pottery, while with their sharp stone 
axes they hew fine canoes out of the solid trunks of trees. 
They especially excel in carving, in which their proficiency is 
wonderful. In the S.E. some of their vdlages are regularly laid 
out in streets and squares, are kept scrupulously clean, and 
even have flower garcSens. In the N.E. they practise a system 
of terrace culture with much skill and success. Mr. Wallace 
predicts the early extinction of the Papuan race if the tide of 
colonisation should be turned to N. (>., on account of its warlike 
and independent character. An agitation was commenced in 
Australia in 1874 for the annexation by Great Britain of N. G. 
to the east of the Dutch boundary, but as yet the movement has 
been without result. At present the'exports from the island are 
birds of paradise, s.-indal wood, massoy bark (the produce of 
Cinnamomum kiamis), tripang, tortoiseshell, and pearl shell, 
but with proper cultivation it might be made to yield almost every 
kind of tropical produce in abundance. 

See Narrative of the Voyage of H, M.S. ‘ Pattlesnahe,’ by John 
Macgillivray (Lond. 1852); Nieteto - Guinea ondersoeht en Be~ 
sekreven door eine Ncdcrlandsche Commisste (Amst. 1852) •, Neu 
Guinea und seine Dewohner, by Otto Finsch (Bremen, 1865); 
The Malay Archipelago, by A. R. Wallace (Lond. 1869); DU 
Keizen der Nederlanders naar Nieuvi-Guittea en de Pcipoesche 
Jiilanden in de I ^de en 1 %Je eeuv>, door P. A. Leupe (The Hague, 
1875); Reistochten naar de Geelvinks boat op Nietem-Guinea in 
de Jaren 1869 en 1870, door C. B. II. Rosenberg (The Hague, 
1075); Discoveries and Surveys in New Guinea and the D'Entre¬ 
casteaux Islands, by Captain Moresby, R.N. (Lond. 1876), and 
a number of papers by different authors, in the Leisure Hour for 
1874-75 ; Geographical Magazine (vol. iii. 1876); NcUure (vols. 
xiv. and xv., 1876-77); and the JoumeU of the Anthropological 
It/stitute of Great Britain and Ireland (vol. vi. 1877). 

NewHamp'shire, one of the New England or eastern States 
of the American Union, is bounded N. by Queliec, S. by Massa¬ 
chusetts, E. by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by 
Vermont, from which it is separated by the Connecticut River. 
Area, 9280 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 318,300, of whom only 603 
are coloured, including 23 Indians. The State, nearly triangular 
in outline, is 178 miles long from N. to S., and 90 miles broad 
at the base in the S., while in the N. it has only a breadth of 4 
miles. The sea-coast of 28 miles is low-lying,* and in parts 
marshy, but .some thirty miles inland the surface becomes broken 
and picturesque. As a country of mountains and lakes, N. H. 
has been called the ‘ .Switzerland of America.’ It is traversed by 
the Appalachians, part of which range, known as the White 
Mountains, contains the highest peaks in the north-eastern States, 
Among the chief heights are Mounts Washington (6285 feet), 
Jefferson (5794), Adams (5714)1 Clay ( 5553 )» Monroe (5384), 
Madison (5365), and Franklin (4904). This highland region, 
intersected by many fertile valleys and romantic glens, is clad 
with rich forests of oak, pine, beech, sugar-maple, birch, and 
other trees, and in the S. the river-conrles are traced with a 
heavy growth of chestnuts, elms, poplars, locusts, willows, 
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Uckoriei, ftc. Besidcf the Connecticut end Piscatequa, which 
respectiTcly bound the State W. and S.E., the chief river ie the 
Meirimack. Many lakes—^the Winmpiie<^ee, Osripee, 

&C. —give variety and beauty to the scenery. The formation is 
mainly Eozoic, the surface rocks being granite, |ndi8s, mica, and 
quarts. Iron and graphite are extensively mined, and other 
minerals found are surer, copper, lead, zinc^ tin, talc, manganese, 
suljihur, magnesia, * Bath brick,’ jasper, amethys^ and garnets. 
In 1874 N. H. produced 1,339,000 bushels of Indian com (value 
$1,387,680) 174,000 of wheat, 41,000 of rye, 1,033,000 of oats, 
84,000 of barlOT, 86,000 of buckwheat, 3,400,000 of potatoes 
($3,006,000), 180,000 lbs. of tobacco, and 767,300 tons of hay 
($10,073,336). In 1875 the live-stock comprised 47,000 horses, 
311,900 cattle, 343,4% sheep, and 37,000 swine—total value, 
$14,107,^43. The State contains (1876) 940 miles of railway, 
and publishes sixty-one newspapers and periodicals. Concord 
is the capital, Manchester, the largest city, and Portsmouth the 
only port of entry. Settled first in 1633 by colonists from 
Hampshire in England, the territory was for some time joined 
to Massachusetts. It received its present constitution in 17831 
and ratified the constitution of the United States in 1788. 

New Har'mony, a village of Indiana, U.S., on the Wabash 
River, 33 miles N.W. of Gransville. It was settled by tlie 
‘Harmonists,’ a German religious sect, in 1815, transferred to 
Rotert Owen for a socialistic experiment in 1834, and finally 
became the seat of a ‘ school of iiidust^ * founded by William 
Maclure. Success has attended none of these enterprises, and 
the village has only a pop. (1870) of 836. 

Newha'ven, a seaport of England, in the county of Sussex, 
stands at the mouth of the Ouse, 56* miles S. of London by 
rail. It derives its chief importance from the mail-packets which 
ply twice daily to and from Dieppe. In 1876 there entered the 
port 908 vessels of 189,303 tons; and cleared, 74^ of 148,043 
tons. The principal imports in that year were wine (153,834 
galls.), leather (326,379 lbs.), gloves (100,371 doz. pairs), silk 
manufactures (165,378,285), cotton manufactures (;^SS,059), and 
chemicals {£42,213)', exports, wool (2,565,055 lbs.), mw silk 
(385,539 lbs.), and tin (11,134 cwts.). The N. shipbuilding 
yard hat turned out to vessels of 809 tons during the years 1873- 
76. Pop. (1871) 3549. 

Newbatren, a Scotch fishing-village 2 miles N. of Edin¬ 
burgh, has a pop. (1871) of 1721. Its fishers and fishwives 
form a distinct community, rarely intermarrying with any otlier 
class, and have been depicted by Charles Reade in his Christie 
JohnsoH (Lond. 1853). 

New Haven, the largest city in Connecticut, U.S., on a 
sandy plain at the head of a shallow harbour opening on 
Long Island Sound, and around the mouths of Mill, West, 
and Quinnipiack rivers, 76 miles E.N.E. of New York, with 
which it is connected l>y rail and by lines of steamers. A 
beautifttllv built city, it is the seat of Yale College (q. v.), and 
has 40. churches, a splendid city hall, many broad, elm-shaded 
streets, and important manufactures '^f rifles, iron-wares, car¬ 
riages, &C. A new bridge over the Q unnipia^ b (1876) being 
erected at a cost of $13^000. There is a considerable foreign 
trade. N. H. was settled by Theoph. Eaton, the Rev. J. Daven¬ 
port, and their followers in 1638. It was made joint capital 
with Hartford by the charter of 1663 and so continued,—the 
legislature meeting alternately in each place,—till 1873, when the 
latter became the sole seat of government Pop. (1875) 55,667. 

New Heb'xidee, a group of islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, lying between 1^-30* S. lat, and i66*-l70* E. long. 
'The area of the group is about 3500 sq. mil^ and the princic^ 
islands are Espiritu Santo (t6o miles in circumference), Maili- 


firee from coral. Ambrym and Tanna contain large active 
volcanoes. ’The islands are very fertile, and produce yams, cot¬ 
ton, maize, bananas, and sandal-wood. A tiny species of mg, 
no larger tlian a rabbit, is the only native quadruped. ^ Ihe 
natives, who are very ferocious and abraded, belong principally 
to the Melanesian race, but there ore Polynesian settlements on 
some of the islands, llie two races do not amalgamate, and the 
number of dialects spoken in the jyoup is marveuoua Mission¬ 
aries firpm various societies in Great Britain, the Australasian 
colonies, and North America, have long laboured in the inlands, 
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and a translation of the Bible in the dialect of Aneiteum is now 
(1877) in the press. Erromanga was the scene of the murder of 
the eminent missionaTy, the Rev. John Williams, in 1839, and of 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon and his wife in i86a The present pop. of 
the group is probably not more than 30,000, one-third of the inha¬ 
bitants having been carried off by an epidemic of measles in 187& 

New HoU'and, the former name of Australia (q. v.). 

New Xim Hall, Oxford, formerly known as Trilleck’s Inn, 
from its belonging to John Trilleck, Bishop of Hereford (1334), 
during the Ci^ War served as the royal mint (1643-46), and 
was restored to its academic purposes by Dr. Cramer, the late 
principal (1831-34). A chapel was added in 1868. In 1876 
N. 1 . H. had 12 members of Convocation, 15 undergraduates, 
and 39 members in its books. 

New Ireland, an island in the South Pacific Ocean, situated 
in 2* 3 S'- 5 * S. lab, 150* 3o'-i52* 45 E. long., and separated 
from New Britain (q. v.) by St. George’s Channel Its length 
is about 300 miles, andits![breadth 12 roues on an average, though 
only one mile in some places. N. 1 . is hilly and covered with 
dense vegetation, while its shores abound with turtles and fish. 
The natives belong to the Melanesian race, and, like those of 
most of the adjoining groups, are cannibals. The women of 
N. L, however, unlike those of New Britain, are partially 
clothed, and seem to occupy a higher social porition. 

New Jer'sey, one of the original States of the American 
Union, is bounded N. by New York, S. by Delaware Bay, W. by 
the Delaware River, which separates it from Delaware and Penn¬ 
sylvania, and £. by the Hudson River, Staten Island Sound, 
Raritan Bay and the Atlantic. Area, 7656 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 
1015,370, including a few Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. Its 
length from the extreme N. to Cape May in the S. is 170 miles, 
its greatest breadth 59 miles, and its least 32 miles. The coast¬ 
line, including the bays, is 540 miles long, and is bordered to the 
extent of 295,474 acres by tide-marshes, much of which by ditch¬ 
ing and banking has been rendered productive. In the N. the 
State is traversed by ranges of the Ap;plachians, the chief heights 
being Rutherford’s Hill or Hamburg Mountain, 1488 feet, and 
Wawayanda Mountain, 1450 feet, near the New York boundary. 
Schooley’s Mountain and the Musconetong Mountain are favourite 
summer resorts. The southern half of N. J. is a great plain, 
the surface of which is broken only by a few low hills, and in 
some parts eroded to a considerable depth by the streams. The 
State is watered by the Passaic, Hackensack, and Raritan, as 
well as by the boundary rivers Hudson and Delaware. With 
the exception of the Carboniferous, Permian, and Jumssic, all the 
geological formations are represented in the rocks and soils. A 
Triassic belt crosses the State from N.E. to S.W., and comprises 
Red Sandstone, with eruptions of trap, as best seen in the famous 
Palisades, a perpendicular ridge 200-500 feet high, extending 
along the W. bank of the Hudson for 15 miles. N. J. is rich in 
minerals. In 1874 there were 214 large mines of magnetic iron 
ores, and 12 of hiematite iron ores, while bog iron ores are found 
all over the State in the wet meadows and swamps. The yield 
of iron ore in 1874 amounted to 525,075 tons. Clay, pure and 
shell marls abound, and are used as manure to the extent of 
200,000 tons yearly, having already tendered the farming limds 
of N. J. of a higher average value than those of any other State. 
Among the other minerals are zinc, lead, potter’s clay, glass, 
sand, roofing and writing slates, hydraulic lime, and Potedam 
sandstone. The soil is mainly a slight sandy loam, but the sur¬ 
face ha> been converted into a garden, chiefly by the industry of 
German settlers. The mountain region of the N. has great 
forests of oak, hickory, chestnut, hornbeam, tulip trees, sassa¬ 
fras, &c.; in the S. there are pine tracts, with some cedars in 
the swamps. In 1874 the produce of Indian com was 9,397,000 
bushels (value $7,705,540); of wheat, 1,986,000 ($3,581,000); 
of rye, ..^,000; of oats, ^284,000; of buckwheat, 267,000; of 


520,^ tons ($8,439,266). The fruit crops are also very valuable. 
In 1875 the live-stock comprised 115,700 horses, 15,000 mules, 
986,900 cattle, 127,100 sheep, and 164,600 swine—total value, 
$ 38 ,Soo;Ooa N. J. ranks seventh in the list of manufacturing 
States. Within the State there are (1876) 1601 miles of railway. 
Of all kinds of newspapm there ate 123. TreiUon it the 
capital, and the largest cities are Newark, Jersey City, and 
Paterson. The earliot settlementt seem to have been made by 
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Dulch traders in 1620. The whole territorjr was taken from the 
Dutdi by an English force sent by Charles II. in 1664. It was 
subsequently given to Lord Carteret, then governor of Jersey 
Islandt, and hence received its name of N, J. Recovered along 
with New York by the Dutch for a short time in 1674, it was 
eventually sold to Penn and his associates in 1682, and became 
a refuge for the persecuted Quakers. During the War of Inde¬ 
pendence N. J. suffered severely from the incursion of British 
troops, and was the scene of the battles of Trenton,_ Princeton, 
Millstone, Monmouth, and Red Bank. Its constitution of 1776 
allowed universal suffrage, bat in 1807 women were deprived of 
their votes owing to the disclosure of certain corrupt practices. 

Kew Jeraey College, founded under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York, was chartered by New Jersey 
in 1746, and opened in Elizabethtown in the following year. It 
was removed to Newark in 1748, and finally to Princeton in 
1757, TheRev.Dr.JamesM'Cosli.clectedpresidentin 1868,has 
greatly advanced the interests of the college. In 1875 it had 
sixteen professors, four other instructors, and 483 students, en¬ 
dowments to the amount of $600,000, libraries comprising 
44,000 volumes, various nqpseunis, and observatory. 

New Lon'don, a city of Connecticut, U.S., on the Thames 
River, 3 miles Irom its entrance into Long Island Sound, 50 E. 
of New Haven by rail. It communicates daily with New York 
and Boston by rail, and daily with New York by steamer, is 
protected by Fort Trumbull, and has one of the finest harbours 
on the Atlantic. Its industri.-il products are chiefly cottons, 
woollens, ironwares, and biscuits. Poji. (1870) 9576. 

Newman, John Henry, the son of a banker, was born in 
London, February 21, 1801, and educated at Ealing. As a boy 
of fourteen, although ‘.very superstitious,’ he found pleasure in 
the works of Paine and Hume, but in 1S16 a study of Romaine 
and other Calvinist writers effected an ‘inward conversion of 
which,’ he says, writing in 1864, *I am still more certain than 
that I have hands and feet.’ From this year too he dates his 
vocation to celibacy. Entering Trinity College,^ Oxford {1817), 
he graduated (1820), was elected a fellow of Oriel (1822), took 
orders (1824), and was VVhately’s vice-principal at Alban Hall 
(1825). In 1826 he became a tutor of Oriel, and begiiming to be 
known by one or two essays and university sermons, came out of 
his shell, and remained out of it till 1841. Bred in a Liberal 
and Evangelical school, N, gained the opinions that led him 
along the ‘Via Media’to Catholicism from Anglican divines, 
living and dead,—the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration from 
Sumner’s Treatise on Apostolical Preachins, of a Visible Church 
from Butler’s Analogy, of 'I'radition from Dr. Hawkins, and of 
Apostolical Succession from the Rev. W. James, while from 
W’hately he imbibed those anti-Erastian views that mark 
Trartarianisin (q. v.). A study of Church history and 
Patristic theology taught him how Donatists and Arians had 
‘ protested ’ and passed away, and his friendship with Keble, 
Pusey, and Hurrell Froude developed in him an admiration of 
the Church of Rome and dislike of the Reformation, a belief in 
the Real Presence, and a devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Vicar 
of St. Mary’s and chaplain of Littlemore (1828-^3), he visited 
Italy (1832), where he wrote Lead, Kindly Light, and other 
hymns marked 8 in the Lyra Apostolica; edited the British 
Critic (1838-41); and wrote twenty-four of the Tracts for the 
Times, the condemnation of the last and nineteenth of which, 
on the ‘elasticity’ of the Thirty-nine Articles (1841), was followed 
^ N.*s resignation of his livings (1843) reception into the 
Catholic Church (October 8, 1845). During the Oxford and 
Protestant portion of his life, he published the JJfe of Apollonius 
lyanitus (1824), History of the Arians (1833), Parochial Ser¬ 
mons (8 vols. 1838-44), Annotated Translation of St. Athanasius 
(1842-^4), &C. Shortly after his conversion, N. was ordained 
priest at Rome, and became head of the Birmingham Oratory ; 
in 1854 he was appointed rector of the Catholic University of 
Dublin ; and since 1858 he has conducted a higher-class school 
at Edglxiston, near Birmiimham, In the Catholic Church N.’s 
position is somewhat like Iralkland’sin the camp of the Royalists. 
His convictions are at variance with his sympathies, and the 
Reply to Mr. Gladstone (1875) is characterised by a ‘minimising’ 
interpretation of the Vatican Decrees, being less a confutation of 
the statesman than a subtle attack on the * insolent and aggressive 
faction * of the Ultramontanes. Other works of N. are Loss and 
GatHt or the Story of a Convert (1848), Anglican DiffieuUies 


(1850), Lectures on the Turks (1854), OJice and Work of Uni¬ 
versities (1854-56), Apologia pro Vita Stia (1864), Grammar of 
Assent (1870), and a Collection of Poems (1868), in which the 
Dream of Cerontius discovers a true poetic spirit See Leslie 
Stephen’s iJr. N.'s Theory of Belief m. the Fortnightly {iZn). 
—Francis Williasi N., brother of the preceding, was bom 
in London, June 27, 1805, and passed fiom a private school 
at Ealing to Worcester College, Oxford (1822). He obtained 
a double first and Baliiol fellowship (1826), but refusing from 
conscientious scruples to subscribe the Thirty-nine Artises for 
a master’s degree, resigned his fellowship (1830), and quitted 
England for a three years’ tour in the Levant On his return 
he became classical tutor at Bristol College (1834), and at 
Manchester New College (1840), and in 1846 was appointed 
Latin professor in University College, London. This post N. 
resigned in 1863, and has since wholly devoted himself to litera¬ 
ture. Diametrically opposed to his brother in religion, N. 
in The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations (1849), seems to 
incline to Positivism ; in Phases of Faith: Passages from my 
own Creed (1850), traces his gradual divergence from-Anglican 
orthodoxy; whilst his Theism (1858) is opposed at once to the 
negations of atheism and the pantheism ot Spinoza. N. has also 
published an immense number of works on ethics, philology, 
mathematics, and general literature, among them History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy (x&cg])'. Lectures on Political Econoviy (i^i); 
Regal Rome (1852); translations of the Odes of Horace (1853) 
and the Iliad (1856) into nnrhymed English metres ; Miscella¬ 
nies Academical and Historical (1869); Europe of the Near Future 
(1871); a Berber Grammar; Arabic Dictionary (1871}, &c. 

New'market, the racing capital of England, stands 
partly in Suffolk, partly in Cambridgeshire, 61 miles N.N.E. of 
London by rail. It contains the church of St. Mary (restored 
1S67), a Congregational chapel (erected 1863 on the site of a 
palace of Charles II.), the mansion of Uie Jockey Club, and 
numerous tiaining establishments. The Beacon Racecourse, 
upwards of 4 miles long, is the finest in the world. There are 
seven annual meetings, and the great events are the Two Thou¬ 
sand, run in April, and the Cesarewitch in October. (See 
IIORSf:- Racing.) The ‘Devil’s Dyke,’ a remarkable hollow 
100 feet broad, extends for 5 miles along the Downs, and 
probably served as the ‘ march ’ or border between the kingdoms 
of East Anglia and Mercia. Pop. (1871) 4534. 

New BCox'ico, a south-western territory of the U.S., is 
bounded N. by Colorado, S. by Texas and Mexico, E. by Texas 
and the Indian territory, and W. by Utah and Arizana. Area, 
121,201 sq. miles. Poi>. (1870) 111,303, including 19,429 
Indians. It is 380 miles long from N. to S., and 352 broad from 
E. to W., and is traversed throughout from N. to S. by the Rio 
Grande, the valley of which (20 miles wide) separates the Rocky 
Mountains from the Sierra Madre. The whole territory is a 
continuation of the great Mexican tableland, from 3000 to 6000 
feet above the sea. From this plateau several peaks of tlte Sierra 
Madre (Mount Taylor, Topped Peak, &c.) tower to a height of 
10,000 feet. The S.-eastern portion of the territory is occupied 
by part of the Llano Estacado (‘ staked plain’), where the mes- 
quite or gama-grass, valuable as forage for cattle, grows to a 
height of from 5 to 20 feet. The Rio Grande receives in N. M. 
the waters of the Pecos, Chama, and Puerco ; the N.E. of the 
territory is irrigated by the Canadian River, and the W. by the 
affluents of the Colorailo. Forests of pine, cedar, spruce, and 
other evergreens cover the mountain-sides; while the foot-hills 
and river bottoms have extensive tracts of pihon or nut-pine, 
cotton-wood, sycamore, and other deciduous trees. In the S. 
and S.W., the cactus-tree is a marked feature in the landscape. 
The rocks of the plateau are cretaceous, those of tiie two great 
mountain ranges Eozoic. There are three considerable volcanic 
tracts, marked by lava and by volcanic sand alternating with 
salt marshes. Gold and silver are abundant, but the ores are 
mostly ‘base,’ yielding in general only from $50 to $85 per 
ton. In 1874 tlie total yield of gold was valued at $500,000. 
Copper is also found in very rich ores in several parts, the 
Santa Rila mine alone producing 3000 lbs. of copper weekly. 
Galena mines in the Oregon mountains vield 80 per cent, of 
pure lead, besides $50 worth of silver to the ton. Other mine¬ 
rals existing in N. hL are lignite, bitumiqous coal, anthracite, 
iron, and salt. The crops ore chiefly wheat, Indian corn, oats, 
and barley, but in 1874 also included 8587 lbs. of tobacco and 
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19,686 gallons of wine, and bad a total value of |l,905,06a 
In 1874 N. M. had 26,500 horses, 6141 mules and asses, 
202,718 cattle, 619438 sheep, and 11,267 swine—total value, 
$2,389,157. A considerable traffic is carried on by waggons 
with Santa Fi, the capital (pop. 4765), and the mineral produce 
is conveyed Denver to St. Louis or San Francisco. There 
are neither railways nor navigable rivers. In 1873 the Indians 
were reported to number 14,389 Utes, Apaches, and Navajoes 
(4278 warriors), and 7683 Faeblo.s, or peaceful village Indians. 
The Utes and Apaches done are hostile and thievish. As early 
as 1537 the Spanish adventurer Alvar Nunez penetrated to this 
region, and between 1595 and 1599 the Spaniards here estab¬ 
lished forts, mining colonics, and missions. N. M. was ceded to 
America at the close of the war with Mexico in 1848, and made 
an independent territory in 1850. 

Hew Orleans, the capital and the principal city and port of 
entry of Louisiana, U.S., beautifully situated on both banks of the 
Mississippi, but chiefly on the left or N. bank, 115 miles above 
its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico. The general direction 
of tlie river is here from E. to W., but a curve or bend in its 
course has given N. O. the name of the * Crescent City.’ Extend¬ 
ing some 10 miles along the N. bank, the city is built entirely 
on the alluvial bank, and below high-water level, being 
protected from the yearly floods by a levee raised in front and 
extended back to lAe I’ontchnrtrain, into which also the rain¬ 
fall, sewage, and seepage is driven by powerful machinery. The 
flood-water rises here 15 feet above the level of the Gulf of 
Mexico. N. O. is the tenth city in the U.S., the junction of 
three important railways, and the centre of a vast network of 
steamship lines, Tlie river, lined with wharfs and approached 
by fourteen landings, is crossed to the recently annexed suburbs 
of Gretna and Algiers on the S. by eight steam-ferries. Through¬ 
out the city stretch 67 miles of street railroads, on part of which 
are used the celebrated flreless cngine.s. Among the chief build¬ 
ings are the custom-house, in Quincey granite, the cathedral, 
court-halls, a white marble city-hall, the university, state-house 
(the St. Louis Hotel till 1874), and various hotels and theatres. 
Of 142 churches, 36 arc Roman Catholic, 25 Baptists, ii Epis¬ 
copal, 5 Evangelical, 19 Methodist Episcopal, ir other Me¬ 
thodists, 12 Presbyterian, 6 Jewish, 3 Lutheran, i Sweden- 
borgian, i Unitarian, and i Greek. The streets in the original 
or old French part arc narrow and irregular, those in the 
American part are spacious and elegant, in many cases shaded 
with beautiful trees. There are ii public parks and squares, 
3 commercial canals, 12 draining canals, and 16 markets. 
Among the charities are 46 asylums, I2 hospitals, and 3 in¬ 
firmaries. The University of Louisiana, the literary department 
of which is at Baton Rouge, and is under military discipline, has 
here 14 professors in law, medicine, &c. The number of public 
schools is (1876) 147, with 471 teachers and 14,235 pupils. 
There are twenty-four newspapers—six dady (one French) and 
eighteen weeklies. The festival preceding the first day of Lent 
is obsetved as the carnival of the city, ana is called Mardi Gras, 
or * Flat Tuesday.’ N. O. has long been the chief cotton-mart 
of the world, as well as one of the leading sugar-marts. Its 
trade reached its climax in these two staples in 1861, when there 
were received from the interior 2,255,448 bales of cotton, and 
4^000 hotheads of sugar. In 1875 the receipts of cotton were 
1,157,597 bales; of sugar, 154,779 hogsheads; of molasses, 
337,916 barrels; of tobacco, 8636 hotheads; of rice, 104,415 
barrms; of flour, 917,982 barrels; of wheat, 145,000 bushels; of 
hay, 60,000 bales; of pork, 72,000 barrels; of bacon, 25,000 
caslu; and of lard, 27,000 kegs. The total foreign imports in 
1874 amounted in value to $14,506,940, and the duties thereon 
to $2,992,593; the foreign exports to $93,259,289. The chief 
articles of export were cotton,999492 bales, valu^ at$67,275,ooo; 
tobacco to the talue of $1,214,794; staves to that of 
$66a,ooa In the absence of good water-power the manufac¬ 
tures are neither extensive nor valuable. They employ, however, 
517 steam-engines and 5640 operatives. The climate is not ex- 
treme, the temperature averaging about 69* F., but the marshes 
and shoal-waters in the vicinity cause much yellow fever. Fop. 
(187^) 20^,000. Settled by the French in 1718, N. O. passed with 
Louisiana to the U.S. in 1804, when it had 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. During the Civil War it was closely blockaded, and 
finally forced to surrender to the Federal commander FoRUgut, 
a4th April 186a. 
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Hev'jport, a river-port of England in Monmouthshire; stands 
on the i^ht bank of the Usk, 4 miles above its mouth, and 12 
N.E. of Cardiff by rail. It contains four churches, a castle 
(now converted into a brewery), a town-hall, custom-house, 
assembly-rooms (1861),market-house (i86s)j mechanics’ institute, 
&c. A dock of 4i acres was opened here in 1842, a second of 
7 J acres in 1858, and the Alexandra Dock, now (1877) approach¬ 
ing completion, is larger than either of its predecessors. In 
1876 there entered the port 4035 vessels of 578,695 tons, and 
cleared 8703 of 967,706 tons. The imports in the same year 
amounted to ,^520,942; the exports to ji’i,043,789 ; and the 
customs to ;f5o,i79. As the junction of five lines of rail¬ 
way N. offers great facilities for the exportation of the coal 
amt iron of the surrounding districts, and grain and timber are 
largely imported. There are shipbuilding and timber yards, 
chain-cable works, iron foundries, a shot manufactory, breweries, 
&c. With Usk and Monmouth N. returns one member to 
Farliament. Fop. (1871) 27,069. N. was anciently the port of 
Caerieon (q. v.), was held by the Earls of Hereford and Dukes 
of Buckingham, and was the scene of a great Chartist riot, 
November 4, 1839. 

Hewiport, a town of England, capital of tlie Isle of Wight, 
5 miles S. of Cowes by rail, at the head of the Medina estuary. 
It contains tlie church of St. Thomas (rebuilt 1S57), with a 
monument to the Princess Elizalieth (daughter of Charles I.), 
erected by the Queen from designs by Maroebetti, two other 
churches, a guildhall (1816), museum, assembly-rooms, &c. 
Near the town are the Farkhurst Barracks, with accommodation 
for 3000 soldiers, and the remains of Carisbrookc Castle. N. 
has manufactures of lace, mats, brushes, &c., and a trade in iron, 
flour, timber, and malt. It returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. of municipal borough (1871) 7956. 

Newport, a city of Kentucky, U.S., on the S. bank of the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, and separated from Covington 
by Licking River on the W., has a court-house, 16 churches, 
and numerous benevolent institutions. Its chief manufactures 
arc in iron and steel. A detachment of United States troops is 
stationed here. N. communicates with Cincinnr^ti and Coving¬ 
ton by two suspension bridges and by steam ferry-boats. Fop. 
(1870) 19,802. 

Newport, one of the capitals of Rhode Island, U.S., at the 
head of Narragansett Bay, 70 miles S. by W. of Boston, with 
which it is connected by rail and by a lino of steamers. It has 
14 churches, 2 libraries, and a daily newspaper, and is the tor¬ 
pedo station'for the U.S. Fort Adams, one of the largest forti¬ 
fications in America, is situated miles S.W. of the city. N. 
has many antiquities, and is much resorted to by families in 
summer for sea-bathing. In 1875 the annual entrances and 
clearances of shipping amounted to 668, with a total tonnage of 
1,609,224. Pop. (1870) 12,521. Founded by Roger Williams 
and his followers in 1638, N. has been the annual meeting-place 
of the Society of Friends for upwards of 230 years. 

Newport-Pagnell, a market-town of England, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, on the Ouse, 28 miles N.N.K of Aylesbury, has a 
fine parish church, restored by Street in 1858, a paper-mill, 
coachbuilding establishment, and a soda-water manufactory; 
and a trade in coal brought firom Staffordshire by a bran^ of the 
Grand Junction Canal. Pop. (1871)3824. 

New Bed Sandstone. See Triassic Period. 

New Boss, a river-port of Ireland, partly in Wexford and 
partly in Kilkenny, is situated on the Barrow, 12 miles N.N.E. 
of Waterford by It has a commodious harbour, with new 
quays erected at a cost of £3000, and the principal industries 
are brewing, tanning, and the salmon fisheries. In 1876 there 
entered the port 628 vessels, of 62,382 tons; and clear^ 493 
of 46,674 tons. The imports in the same year amounted to 

tl5i453 } the exports to ;£'4763 ; and the customs to £ti,ost6. 
N. R. returns one member to Farliament. Pop. (1871) In 
the annals N. R. is called Kos-mie-Trtoin (‘the wow ofTreun’a 
son ’), and in spite of its name is a very old place: 

Now'iy^, a seaport of Ireland, in the counties of Down and 
Armagh, situated at the head of Carlingford Lough, on a small 
river ot the same name and a canal leadii^ to Lough Nee^ 
(32 miles), 15 miles N. of Dundalk by rail. N. has Episcopal, 
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Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic churches, three 
banks, and two newspapers. Linens, woollens, flour, spirits, 
beer, and leather are manufactured, and there is considerable 
trade in grain and provisions. In 1876, loii vessels of 260,647 
tons entered, and 920, of 217,125 tons, cleared the port. In 
the same year the imports amounted to .^525,208, and the 
customs to ;^i 8,S74. N. returns one memlicr to Parliament. 
The name N. is a corruption of the Irish Gael. lubhar-cinn-tragha 
(‘the yew-tree at the head of the strand’). The town was 
chartered in the reigns of James I. and II. In 1689 it was partly 
burned by the Duke of Berwick. Pop. (1871) 13,364. 

Kew Sibe'iia, a group of uninhabited islands in the Arctic 
Ocean, N. E. of the mouth of the Lena, between 70* 50' and 
76'20'. Area, 20,728 sq. miles. These islands, the largest of 
which are Novaia Sibir (Russ. ‘New Siberia’), Fadeyevskij 
(‘Tiiaddeus’ Island ’), Kotelnoi-Ostrov (‘Kettle Isle'), and Blishnij 
or Lachowsky (‘ Lhehow’s Isle’), afford great quantities of primi¬ 
tive ivory, for which, and for the whale fishery, they are annually 
much frequented. Novaia Sibir was discovered in 1760, the 
rest before 1805 ; and in 1823 the group was surveyed by Lieu¬ 
tenant Anjou. 

New South Wales, a British colony in the E. of Australia. 
It originally included all of that continent to the E. of the 135th 
meridi.in of £. longitude, but this unwieldy area was greatly re¬ 
duced by the successive formation of the colonies of S. Australia 
(183^), Victoria (1851),and Queensland (1859). The present boun¬ 
daries ofN. S.W. may be generally described as follows:—On the 
N. the 29th parallel of S. latitude, the Dumaresq river and the 
Maepherson range; on the E. the Pacific Ocean; on the S. the 
River Murray and a land-line from the head of that stream to 
Cape Howe ; and on the W. the 141st meridian of E. longi¬ 
tude. The total area of the colony is 323,437 square miles, 
or about three times that of the United Kingdom. N. S. W. 
was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and definitely taken 
possession of by Great Britain on 26th January 1788. 

N. S.W, may be divided, physically, into four principal regions, 
via. I. The coast and mountains, tlie former for the most part 
consisting of an alluvial plain of wonderful fertility, watered by 
numerous rivers, while the mountains form a portion of the 
great Australian Cordillera (sec Australia), and in N. S. W. 
arc composed of seven range.s, including the highest land in 
Australia. They consi.st largely of primary rocks, but more 
usually form precipitous ridges than sharji peaks. 2. The 
tablelands, which lie to the W. of the Dividing Range, and are 
composed of a floor, so to speak, of primary rocks, overlaid with 
metamorphic rocks. 3. The western slopes, which form undu¬ 
lating downs, gradually merging into the fourth region, known 
as the Saltbush Plains from its being covered with a species of 
mesembrj'anthemum, whose saline berries are readily eaten by 
sheep. 'I'hesc plains belong to the Tertiary formation in common 
witli most of the rest of the interior of Australia. The water¬ 
shed is formed by the Dividing Range, whose proximity to 
the sea causes all the longest rivers to flow inland. Their 
names, reckoned from N. to S., are—The Darling (q. v.), Bogan 
(q. V.), Lachlan (q. v.), Muriumbidgce (q. v.), and Murray, the 
last belonging equally to Victoria. For part of the year all 
these rivers are navigalde by steamboats of light draught. The 
rivers of the eastern watershed are shorter and more impetuous, 
being all more or less liable to heavy floods. The chief of them, 
from N. to S., are—The Clarence, Shoalbaven, Hunter, and 
Hawkesbury (q. v.), I.akcs are very few and insignificant, but 
the Liverpool Plains (q. v.) are believed to have been at one time 
the bed of an immense lake, and in the western plains, especially 
near the confluence of the rivers which unite to form the Dar¬ 
ling, and at the junction of the Lachlan with the Murrumbidgee, 
a large extent of country is usually under water in winter. The 
coast of N. S. W, is bold and nigged, and besides the splendid 
inlet of Port Jackson (q. v.), possesses good harbours at Twofold 
Bay and Port Stephens. 

The climate of N, S. W. is necessarily very diversified, but it 
is almost everywhere salubrious. The highest mountai ns scarcely 
reach the line of perpietual snow, and on the coast snow rarely 
falls. At Sydney the mean annual temperature is 65°, and the 
annual rainudl 49*94 inches. The heat on the plains of the in¬ 
terior is excessive, reaching 100° in the shade during a great part 
of the year, and the same region is also liable to prolonged 
periods of drought 



The flora of N. S. W. is varied and interesting. Among the 
principal trees are the various kinds of Eucuyptus (q. v.), 
wattle, and Casuarina (q. v.). The first-named yield timber 
which in size and quality is almost unrivalled, and many of the 
smaller trees of the colony furnish handsome ornamental woods. 
Ferns and wild flowers grow In prolusion, hut the wild fruits are 
few. The total area under crops of all kinds on 31st March 
1876 was 451,139 acres, the two principal crops being wheat 
(133,609 acres) and maize (117,582 acres). Oats are grown 
chiefly for fodder, and the cultivation of potatoes is limited. 
6453 acres were under the sugar-cane, and 4458 acres under the 
vine. The yield of sugar was 2,310,860 cwt., and of wine 
831,749 gallons. 19,407 acres were cultivated as gardens and 
orchards, orange-growing being an important industry in N. S. 
W. Among the other crops are barley, rye, millet, tobacco, 
and arrowroot. 

N. S. W. abounds in animal life, the indigenous fauna includ¬ 
ing kangaroos of all kinds, the wombat, opossum, bandicoot, 
koala or native bear, echidna, ornithorhynchus, and many species 
of bat. Among the birds the most numerous are cockatoos, 
parroquets, owls, pigeons, and quails. The Laughing Jackass 
(q. v.) is also common, but the Emu (q. v.) has been driven to 
the remoter parts of the interior. Snakes are plentiful and very 
venomous, the most dreaded species being the death-adder and 
yellow snake. Insects are abundant to the last degree, and in¬ 
clude many which arc very obnoxious to man. 

The mineral wealth of N. S. W. is very great, including coal 
in boundless quantity, besides gold, silver, iron, tin, copper, 
manganese, platinum, and iirecious stones. The value of the 
principal mineral exports during 1876 was as follows :—Coal, 
319,918; kerosene shale, ,^47,994; tin, .^^439.638; copper, 
^^249,978; silver, ;5'l5,456. During the same year 153,531 oz, 
of gold, valued at ^£'600,000, were sent to the Sydney mint. As 
yet, however, the pastoral interest is the most important one 
in the colony, the live stock of which amounted in 1875 to 
22,872,882 sheep, 2,856,699 cattle, and 346,691 horses. The 
sheep outnumbered those in all the other Australian colonies 
put together. Large numbers of horses run wild in the interior, 
and are frequently slaughtered for their hides. The wool shipped 
from N. S.W. in 1875 amounted to 87,500,000 lbs., of the value 
of,^5,651,643, besides tallow, skins, and hides to the value o< 
£yi6,ooo, and preserved meats to the value of LjOfOOO, The 
total value of the exports of all kinds in 1876 was £B,2J7,$20, 
and of the imports ^^11,567,485. The revenue for the same 
year was ;^5,037,661, of which /'2,772,999 was derived from 
land, 1,000,000 from customs, and ,^678,391 fiom railway.s, of 
whidi there were 450 miles open. Favoured by the abundance 
of cool, the manufactures of N. S. W. are numerous and increasing, 
in spite of its free-trade policy. The most important are iron 
foundries and engineering works, shipbuilding, saw and flour 
mills, leather, woollen-cloth, and! meat-preserving factories, 
biewcries, distilleries, and sugar refineries. 

From its foundation in 1788, N.S.W. continued to be a penal 
settlement until 1849, when the tran$i>ortation of criminals thither 
was slopped in consequence of a very strong agitation in the colony 
against it. Two years later the discovery of gold near Bathurst 
(q. V.) caused a great influx of population, and started the colony 
on its prosperous career. N. S. W. is governed by a governor 
appointed by the Crown, assisted by an executive council ol 
seven, who are responsible to a Barliament composed of two 
Houses—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 
The former consists of not less than 2l members, all nominated 
by the Crown ; and the latter of 72 members, elected by 60 con¬ 
stituencies. The suffrage is practically universal, and the par¬ 
liaments are triennial. N. S. W. is subdivided into 118 counties, 
99 of which are grouped under 13 pastoral districts. The pop. 
at the end of 1875 was officially estimated at 606,652. The 
capital is Sydney (q. v.), and the other chief towns are New¬ 
castle (q. v.), Maitland (q. v.), Parramatta (q. v.), Bathurst 
(q. V.), and Goulburn. See Gazetteer of N. S. W, by R. P. 
Whitworth (.Sydney, i866); JV. S. IK the Mother Colony of the 
Australia!, by G. H. Reid (Sydney, 1876); The Australian 
Handbook for 1877 (Lond. 1877); Mines and Mineral StaHstUs 
OfN. S. m, by the Hon. John Lucas and Rev. W. B. Clarke 
(Sydney, 1875). 

Newa'papera. Although the Acta l^iuma of the Romans 
contained daily official reports, and tlie Chinese claim to have 
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had a timilar jonmal of much ^eater antiquitjr, N. are almost 
entirely the growth of modem times. The earliest regular news- 
OBMr we know anything of is the Notisie Scritie, published 
tn MS. at Venice about the middle of the i6th c. This paper 
was to be seen at various places in the city, a small coin 
(gateta) being' cliatged for the privilege; hence the term 
* Gasette. ’ There is some obscurity regarding the date of the first 
English newspaper. Copies of a print in the British Museum 
entitled the Engtuk Mercury, puqiorting to give news of the 
Spanish Armada, &c., have Ixen conclusively proved to be for^ 
geries. _ Not long afterwards, however, we come to the * era of 
Mercuries,' these being casual publications, issued in the in¬ 
terests of various cliques, parties, and professions, rather than 
N. There was the Mereurius Pragmatical, the Mtrcurius Belli- 
coiut, the Laughing Mercury, and Mercuries of all kinds. 
A favourite medium of supplying intelligence was in the 
form of 'news’ letters, written to provincial magnates 
by residents in London, who sent their patrons the news 
of the courts and markets, and regaled them with the talk 
of the town and the gossip of the coffee-houses. In 1622, one 
of these letter-writers, N. Butter, printed the Certaine News of 
the P'resent Week, which was followed by a whole host of similar 
one-paged weeklies. In its early st.iges newspaper-writing was 
hot and spicy, brimful of personalities, and coarse and vitu¬ 
perative epithets, bearing no small resemi dance to a style 
which is common at the present day 'out 'West' in America, 
but destitute of the grotesque and diverting humour of New 
World animosities. One journal was often started simply 
to fight or cry down another, the Weekly Discoverer being 
followed, for example, by the Discoverer Stripped Naked. Tlie 
news was chiefly limited to foreim affairs, domestic matters 
being scarcely discussed till after the abolition of She Star- 
Chamber. During and after the Civil War the loyalists and 
Republicans had their organs in the press, perhaps the most 
able writers on either side being Sir John Birkenhead in the 
former, and Marchmont Needham in the latter party. Under 
Charles II. a strict censorship of the press was established, and 
no journals were permitted save those authorised by the unscru- 

J tulous licenser of the press. Sir Roger L'Estnangc, himself pub- 
isher of the Okservator. The Government paper. The London 
Gaaette, two pages in size (started in 1665), came out on Mondays 
and Thursdays. Although the experiment had been repeatedly 
tried before, the first daily newspaper that established itself 
firmly was the Daily Courant in lyc^, which consisted of one 
page of two columns. The imposition in 1713 by Act 10 Anne, 
c. I7j of a stamp dutjr of id. on N. larger than half a sheet 
(id. if otherwise), winch tax was gradually increased by various 
statutes (in t75^> >789, and 1797) till it amounted to ^d., 
was a great hindrance to the progress of the press in the 
18th c. Among the most famous papers of this period may be 
mentioned The Public .Advertiser (started as the London Daily 
Post in 1726), which had attained at the time of Junius’ Letters 
to its publisher a circulation of from 6000 to 7000; the notorious 
but short-lived North Briton of John ' Vilkes, wliich ran through 
217 numbers (No. 45 being burned b> the common hangman); 
The Enelishman and Lo^on Evemng Post, which were both 
indebted to the classic pen of Edmund Burke; and the Jesuit, a 
Whig organ, Mtirically so called, launched by Sheridan in 1782. 
At the beginning of the 19th century the leading London papers 
were the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Post, and the Times. 
The Chronicle (founded in 1766) had three remarkably able editors 
in succession—Woodfall, Perry, and Black—and was for a con¬ 
siderable time the leading journal. The Post (1772), then as now, 
was the fashionable pa^r par esccellenee, and impressed much of 
the literary genius of the day into its service. The Times was 
established by the first John Walter in 1785 as the Daily Uni- 
tvrm/assuming its present name in 1788. In 1800 it 
had a circulation of lOOO, grMtly less than that of the Chronicle 
or Post. In 1803 the second John Walter became manager and 
joint-proprietor, and under hu energetic sway it grew to be the 
greatest paper on the globe. It owed its success firstly to the 
business capacity of Mr. Walter, who saw that the newspaper 
' which gave the earliest and the best news would command the 
matest amount of public favour, and who acted energetically on 
that conviction. It was also grratly indebted for its success to 
tile independent tone of its leaiurs, and the high talent of its con¬ 
tributors, while the application of steam-power to its printing, 
pten in 1814, enabling 1100 copies to be thrown off in ab hour, 
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or more than four times the number of any other daily, gave it a 
great impetus. Mr. Barnes held the editorship from 1814 to 
1841, when he was succeeded by J. T. Delane, who has now 
(1S77) resigned, and is succeeded by Mr. Chenery, Pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic in Oxford University, and who has long been 
a contributor. The Times appeared as an eight-page paper 
(forty-eight columns) on January 29, 1829. In 1S46 its 
average circulation had reached 23,000, and in 1854, during 
the Crimean War, when W. H. Russell’s brilliant letters initi¬ 
aled the War-Correspondence feature of modem journals, 
attained an average of 51,648, or twice that of all the 
other London dailies. In 1836 the Act 6 and 7 William W. 
c. 76, imposed, in place of the old 4d. tax, a duty of id. on a 
newspaper containing 1530 square inches, ijd. if above 1530 
and under 2295 square inches, and 2d. if the latter size, a reduc¬ 
tion signalised by the establishment of sixty-one new papers in 
Great Britain, Tliis tax was altered to id. for every sheet under 
2295 square inches in 1853, and by Act iS Viet. c. 27, w.is finally 
abolished in 1855. The Sd. pajiers (followed shortly by the 
'limes) reduced their price to 4d., and a number of penny dailies 
were started, the most successful of which have been the Daily 
Telegraph (1855), and the Standard (1857). Various statutes 
have since been passed which have greatly helped the wonderful 
development and popularising of N. The paper-duty was re¬ 
pealed in 1861, when the linus. Morning Post, and other papers 
reduced their prices to 3d., and a number of penny papers 
increased their size from four to eight pages. In 1869, by Act 
32 and 33 Viet. c. 24, the provisions in Act I Will. IV. c. 73, 
and 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 76, requiring deposits of sureties and 
other burdens, were cancelled. The present power of the press 
can scarcely be exaggerated. The fiei ce light it has thrown upon 
every social and national abuse, the searching and minute criti¬ 
cism of every step in legislation, the full, free, and untrammelled 
expression it has given to the nation’s voice, have not unfre- 
quently decided the fate of measures and of administrations. 
It is impossible to estimate the importance of N. socially, 
commercially, and politically. The completeness, variety, and 
extent of news in every impression of the Times is indeed one 
of the greatest triumphs of civilisation. 

The staff of a leading Loudon newspaper includes the editor- 
in-chief, the assistant-editor, the city editor, having charge of 
the commercial news, leader-writers and other contributors, the 
sub-editors, dealing with various departments, and a complete 
corps of reporters and local correspondents. It has a repre¬ 
sentative in most of the great capitals in the world, from whom 
and from Reuter’s Telegram Company foreign telegrams are 
constantly obtained. In the year 1877, 74 reporters were ac- 
commoilated in the two Houses of Parliament. They repre¬ 
sented the various London dailies and news associations supply¬ 
ing the provincial papers. These associations are assumea to 
represent sufficiently the papers out of London; but a feeling pre¬ 
vails strongly that the more important of the latter should have 
access to the Reporters* Gallery. At present (1877), while the 
leading country dailies spend large sums of money to get their own 
reports of Parliamentary debates, they have no recognised right 
of admission for their reporters. The less important country 
papers rely for their Parliamentary reports exclusively upon the 
Press and Central News Association. In the busy life of 
the age, newspapers form the only reading of thousands of 
people, and must therefore be made as universal in contents as 
possible. Besides the leaders, telegraphic intelligence, and para¬ 
graphs, its columns are accordingly opened to reviews of current 
fiteratUK, notes of travel, musicid and dramatic criticism, ap¬ 
proved letters from correspondents, &c. The machine^ used 
in printing the great papers (by the Walter, Hoe, 'Victory, 
&C., presses) is of the most perfect description. The Walter 
Press has printed the whole impression of the Tinus since 187a 
The paper is supplied in huge long rolls, and is printed, cut, and 
folded by one machine at the rate of from 12,000 to 15,000 copies 
an hour. The enormous expense of a pamr is seldom covered 
by a sale however large, and proprietors therefore look to ad¬ 
vertisements for their profit. The highest-class journals do not 
solicit advertisements, but the majonty of papers have rqj;ular 
canvassers in the advertising department 

According to Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory tat 1877 
(an annual and useful publication), there were in the beginning 
of that year 169a newspapers in the United Kingdom, as 
follows 
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Of those published in the Metropolis, 18 only were daily (13 
morning and 5 evening) papers; 5 of these were purely com* 
mercial journals, and 1 (the Sportsman'\ a turf paper. 

CHIEF LONDON MOKNING rAFERS. 
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Politic^. 
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Mortiins^ Post . 
Morning Advertiser 

Daily Telegraph 
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Dnily News , 
Daily Chronicle 
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>794 
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>857 
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3 d* 

3d. 
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xd« 

xd. 

jd. 

(Liberals but reflects Na* 

( tioiial Opinion, 
Conservative. 

Independent. 

^Liberal in Dome«-t!c, 
j Maintenance of * Hriti.sh 
) Tnlerests* in Foreign 

C. Politics.^ 

Conservative. 

Liberal. 

Liberal. 


The ordinary size of the Times is 16 pages, but frequently it ex¬ 
tends to 20 pages. The strictest censorship is exercised in the 
advertisement department, and its revenue from that source is 
the greatest in the kingdom. Original telegraphic intelligence 
is published every morning from all the’ lending cities of Europe 
and various parts of the world. Everything necessary for 
the production of the paper (except ink and paper), includ¬ 
ing printing presses, types &c., is manufactured at the Times 
office, which is characterised by completeness of arrangement 
and perfection of mechanical details. Next to UsttsTimes, the 
highest place must be given to the Telegrapk, the Statidard, 
and the Daily News, which are admirably conducted in every 
department. The 'J'elegraph is understood to have the laigest 
circulation (average 267,189, October 1877), and the Standard, 
which has long been famous for its parliamentary reports, 
probably comes next to it (199,000, morning and evening 
issue, October 1877). ■A-S an instance of the public spirit of the 
Telegraph, the recent expedition to Central Africa of Mr. Stanley 
at the joint expense of that paper and the Nm> York Herald 
deserves recognition. The Daily News, started with Charles 
Dickens as editor in 1846, reduced from 3d. to id. in 1868, 
signalised itself in 1876 by obtaining earlier information of the 
Bulgarian massacres from its representatives in the East than the 
Government from Her Majesty's Consuls, and by the letters 
telegraphed by Mr. Archibald Forbes during the Russo-Tuikish 
stiuggle (1877)—in many respects the best war correspondence 
which the history of journalism records. 


CHIEF LONDON EVENING PAVERS. 
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Founded. 

Price. 

Politics. 

Pall Mall Gazette • • 

iB6s 

sd. 

Independent. 

Globe .... 

1803 

td. 

Con>tervative. 

Evening Standard 

iSay 

id. 

Con»eryatiw. 

Echo. 

1888 

id. 

Liberal. 


The Pall Mall Gazelle must be allowed the palm for literary 
excellence. The halfpenny Echo has a larger circulation than 
all the other evening papers combined. The circulation of the 
London dailies (78,000 in 1854) is probably in 1877 not less 
than i,ooo,ooa 

In January 1877, 9 papers were published in London twice a 
week, S three times a week, 247 weekly, and 41 fortnightly and 
monthly. The non-daily papers are for the most part local, 
trade, clas^ or sectarian organs. The Observer, published every 
Sunday (price 46.), gives late, reliable, and important news. The 
MaU, published in connection with the Times, contains a weekly 
summaiv of the best of that journal. Lloyds' News (1842) and 
Eeynoldd News (1850) take the lead among the many widely- 
circulating working-class weeklies. The circulation of Lloyds’ is 
said to exceed half a million. The highest place among critical 
journals must be assigned to the Saturdew ReoUm (1835), the 
Speetator (1828), and the Examiner (1808). The Atkenaum 


(1828) is the first literary weekly, its most successful rival being 
the Academy (1869). The London Gazelle (1665), published on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, price is., is the appointed organ for all 
announcements of the Government. Among the papers primed 
in foreign languages are the Courrier de tEurope (French), and 
the Londoner Zeitung (German). The Illustrated London News 
(1842) and the Graphic (1869) are facile principes as illustrated 
N. Punch is undoubtedly the best comic publication the world 
has ever seen. Its cartoons are often masterpieces of satiric or 
pathetic humour; its other illustrations have reflected with mar¬ 
vellous felicity the inexhaustible phases of English life. Its first 
editor, Mark Lemon, gathered about him the brightest wits in 
London, and gave it a tone at once popular and refined, whidi 
it has sustained with ease to the present day. Judy, Fun, 
Figaro, Funny Folks, &c., are engaged in the manufacture of 
jokes for the million. The tVerld, started in 1874, and its sub¬ 
sequent imitators. Truth, Mayfair, &c., are dear to the lovers of 
pkiuant scandal and nnscru|iulous banter. 

Of the 991 English provincial pajiers, 54 were morning (15 
Conservative, 23 Liberal, 16 neutral) and 29 evening (5 Conser¬ 
vative, 10 Liberal, 10 neutral) issues. 41 of the morning papers 
were priced one penny, 13 one halfpenny. With one exception 
(the Cheltenham Evening 'Telegram) all the evening were half¬ 
penny papers. Liverpool has 7 daily papers; Manchester and 
Newcastle, 5 ; Birmingham, Leeds, and Sunderland, 4 ; Bolton, 
Bradford, Btightnn, Bristol, Exeter, Hull, I.A:icester, Notting¬ 
ham, and Sheffield, 3; Iluddeisfield, Middlesbrough, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Shields, 2; and Ashton, Banbury, Barrow, Bury, 
Cheltenham, Darlington, Dewsbury, Eastbourne, Gloucester, 
Ilanlcy, Ipswich, Newport, S. W., Norwich, Oldham, Penzance, 
Scarborough, Southport, SVolverhampton, and York, i each, 
25s towns possess more than one weekly paper, the common 
size of whicli is eight pages, and the price usually one penny or 
twopence. As a rule the provincial dailies will not stand com¬ 
parison with the metropolitan. We may mention, however, the 
Mawhester Guardian (which has rivalled the London papers in 
lateness and accuracy of home and foreign news), the Manchester 
Examiner, the Liverpool Courier, the Liverpool Mercury, the 
Leeds Mercury, and the Newcastle Chronicle as brilliant examples 
of the energy, intelligence, and culture of the English provinces. 

In Scotland there were 12 morning and 6 evening papers, of 
which 9 proclaimed themselves Liberal, 2 Conservative, and 7 
Independent or neutral; 5 were published in Edinburgh and 
Leith, 6 in Gl.asgow, 3 in Dundee, 2 in Aberdeen, i in Greenock, 
and I in Paisley. The earliest Scotch newspaper was the Calc, 
donian Mercury, which as the Merettrius Caledonius made a spas¬ 
modic appearance as far back as 1660. This ancient print some 
twelve years ago finally merged into the Weekly Scotsman. The 
Edinburgh Courant, the Conservative and Established Church 
organ, has a history dating from 1702. It has not of late 
years received adequate support from its party, but it is 
now striving with unwonted energy for recognition as the organ 
of the liberal and cultivated Conservatives. The Scotsman, found¬ 
ed in 1817 in the Whig intere.st, has always liecn one of the ablest 
and most consistent of that party's organs, and fought the battles 
of Reform and F'ree Trade with indefatigable vigour. Under • 
the editorship of Charles M'Laren, J. R. M'Culloch, and particu¬ 
larly Alexander Russel, it disUnced all competitors, and has now 
(1877) attained a circulation of 60,000, being immensely greater 
than that of any p.iper in Britain out of London. Mr. Russel re¬ 
ceived in 187s a compliment never before or since paid to a jour¬ 
nalist, when he w.is elected an honorary member of the Reform 
Club, in acknowledgment of his services to the Liberal cause. 
The Scotsman was the first to initiate v.irious enterprises, in 
which it has been followed with commendable alacrity by 
several other Scotch papers, such as the establishment of special 
telegraphic wires to lAindon and the running o^ special trains 
to different parts of the countiy for the transmission of early 
editions. It also introduced the ‘ Walter Press ’ into the print¬ 
ing department before any other non-metropolitan journal. It 
has two special London wires and three Waller presses. Under 
its present management it has shown a resolute determination to 
throw off the reproach of provincialism (which Mr. Russel's 
editorship, brilliant though it wa., tended to confirm), has 
boldly challenged the infallibility of the London Press, and on 
several notable occasions anticipated the latter in the publica¬ 
tion of important news. It has also conspicuously widened the 
range of its intellectual sympathies—lAterature, Education, and 
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Social Pri^ess receiving a much larger and more liberal atten¬ 
tion than formerly. The Edinburgh Daily Review, founded in 
i86i, took the place of the old Witness as the leading Free 
Church paper, and daring the present year (1877) has specially 
signalised itself.by an almost uninterrupted series of attacks on 
the Church of Scotland, It is certainly the most vehement and 
persistent organ of Disestablishment north of the Tweed. The 
Glasgow Herald (1782) is a remarkably well-written paper of 
great influence in the W. of Scotland. In politics, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, it is candid, temperate, and rational. 
ITie space devoted to literature is a compliment to the intelli¬ 
gence of Glasgow. The Herald is understood to be the best 
newspaper | property ’ in Scotland—next to the Scotsman. The 
North British Daily Mail (1847) has distinguished itself in social 
questions. Of all newspapers recently started in the United 
Kingdom,^ none has so speedifo acquired such a position as the 
Cohsenrative Glasgow News (1873), which has now (1877) passed 
from the hands of a company to that of a single proprietor. 
Three evening papers, the Citizen, Neivs, and Jimes, are hargely 
patronised. The first of these has long been noted for the literary 
felicity of its paragraph leaders. The leading newspaper in the 
N.E. of Scotland is the Dundee Advertiser (iSoi). 

y morning and 5 evening papers were published in Ireland 
(9 Conservative, 7 Liberal, and 4 neutral). Dublin had 8; 
Belfast, 6; Cork, 3; and Limerick, Londonderry, and Water¬ 
ford, I each. The Irish papers are smaller in size as a rule than 
those published in Great Britain. The Dublin Irish Times and 
Freeman's Journal, the Belfast Northern Whig, and the Cork 
Examiner are among those most deserving of notice. 

Before proceeding to a short review of the foreign press we 
may be permitted to point out how faithfully a country’s N. 
reflect the national genius. The English paper, large and 
bulky, crammed full of advertisements, of political, legal, 
mercantile, and foreign news, bears witness to the busy life, 
commerciad energy, and far-reaching interests of England, 
while the strong assurance and reliant tone of the leaders 
are indications of the inherent common sense and inde¬ 
pendent spirit of its people. The smaller and neater French 
journal, bright and vivacious, deals less with trade, but sparkles 
with witty paragra|>hs and incisive sentences; is full of airiness 
and raillery; devotes ss/euilleton to novelettes, dramatic criticism, 
and gossip; and in the contrasted fierceness of its political 
articles betrays the weakness of unsettled institutions, and the 
sense of wrongs wrought by corrupt parties on a great and 
generous people. The German seitung, careful and methodical 
in tone, stern, immovable, and unswayed by sentiment, is a re¬ 
flex of solidity, iron determination, and national strength. But it 
also exhibits the pernicious influence of bureaucratism or govern¬ 
ment officialism. It is too often ‘ kept ’ or subiiidised; and it 
shows frequent trace of the government scissors—in a word, 
it is able, but it is not free. Most pronounced of all are 
the characteristics of the American press, which in the 
form of extravagant advertisements, sensational headings, 
feverish ‘activity, irrepressible go-al -adness, and sometimes 
of unblushing personalities, illustrate while they exaj^erate the 
vices and the weaknesses of the nation. It would be unfair on 
the other hand to ignore the humour, sprightliness, keen sense, 
and generous enthusiasm which no less faithfully reflect the 
national virtues. 

France. —French N. were under vciy strict laws before the Re¬ 
volution, nor has the country since ever experienced to the full 
the blessings of a free press. The olde.st paper was the Mereurie 
Francois (1605-45), a semi-historical compilation. The Gautte , 
de Fmnce was published from 1631 to 1792. Tha Jiurptal de 
Paris, 1777-1825, was the first daily political paper. In the 
memorable ytjjir of 1789 a number of journals were started— 
Marat’s famous Ami du Peuple, which preached tlte gospel of 
Rousseau and sounded the death-knell of Louis XVI .; the 
Journal des Dibats, always famed for moderation and ability ; 
and the Moniieur Universel, which remained consistently for 
eighty yean the organ of whatever government happened to be 
in power. _ Under the Empire only five political journals were 
permitted in Paris, and a strict censorship was established, which 
remained in full force till 1821. The hberty of the press again 
suffered under the Ordinances of 1830, and was fettered still 
further in 1835. During Louis-Philippe’s reign the most popular 
pwpm were the SUclt and the Constitutionnel, which latter Jiad in 
1840 u circulation of 180,00a, and the lyeste of Emile de 


Girardin, which by reducing its price to forty francs per annum, 
was the pioneer of cheap journalism. On the establishment of 
the Empire by Louis Napoleon in 1851, he crushed the opposi¬ 
tion press with unparalleled determination. The Presse, Pays, 
Paine, Union, National, D&ats, Paris Journal, Charivan 
(humorous), Figaro, Gaulms, Galignants Messenger (printed in 
English), and the journal Offuiel, which superseded the Morti- 
teur Universel as the government organ in 1869, were among the 
principal N. of his reign. Rochefort’s libellous Lanterru ^868) 
was an extraordinary success. Since 1870 a multitude of N. 
have sprung up, the Soir, Bien Public, Constitution, &c., and M. 
Gambetta’s Rifublique Franfaise, which in 1877 received such 
rough treatment from the Macmahon Government The Journals 
of I’aris numbered 791 in 1875, of which 113 were politicaL 

Germany was early in the field of journalism. The Relaiionen 
of the i6th c. disseminated records of striking events and extra¬ 
ordinary occurrences throughout the country. The Frankfurter 
Oberpostamte Zeitung, founded in 1O16, lasted exactly 250 years 
(till 1866). In the middle of the 17th c. N. were placed under 
government censorship, and their number was unimportant, 
while their contents were little more than official news till the 
date of the French Revolution. The Allgemeine Zeitung, now 
of Augsburg, started at Tubingen in 1798, has been the most 
successful German journal, and at the present day holds the lead¬ 
ing place for literary excellence, variety of contents, and reliable 
and extensive correspondence. Under the French rule the 
national tone disappeared from the German press, and a strict 
censorship initiated in 1819 impeded its development. Since 
1848, and particularly after 1870, there has been a great increase 
in the number and ability of journals. In March 1872 there 
were 1743 real N. in the empire, 951 of which were in Prussia. 
The leading journals of Berlin are the National Zeitung, the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Neues Berliner Tageblatt, Volks 
Zeitung, Tribune, Post, &c., and the humorous KladderadcUsch. 
ITie Deutscher Rekhsanzeiger is the official gazette. The 
Kolnische Zeitung, Stettiner Zeitung, the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
Augsburg before mentioned, and the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
of Leipsic, arc a few of the best provincial journ.'ils. 

Italy.—I n Italy the pre.ss has been comparatively free since 
1861, and all the large towns have a number of journals. L'Italia 
is the government mouthpiece for foreign affairs. 11 Dirilto is 
perhaps the best of the liberal papers. La Voce della Verita is 
the papal organ. 

Austria. —The ablest paper in Austria is the Neue Freie 
Presse (daily), llie Viennese press includes the Wiener Zeitung, 
Deutsche Zeitung, Neues Wiener Tageblatt, and Fremdenblatt. The 
Bohemia at Prague, Ellenbr at Pesth, and Triester Zeitung at 
Trieste may be mentioned. 

Russia.— ^The N. of Russia are almost confined to St. Peters¬ 
burg, Moscow, Warsaw, Riga, and Odessa. Peter the Great estab¬ 
lished the first Russian journal at Moscowjin 1703. During the 
reign of Nicholas the Northern Bee had the greatest influence. 
The_ Golos (the Voice) is now the most popmar paper in the 
empire, and during the present war has been the most anti- 
English in tone. The InvalideRusse is the leading military autho¬ 
rity, and the Journal de St, Petersburg is a semi-official publica¬ 
tion, the mouthjpiece of the Imperial Foreign Office. Almost 
every minister of state has his organ. The Moscow Gazette is of 
great political importance and has a circulation of 15,000. 

Spain and Portugal. —The press has been uniformly prose¬ 
cuted in Spain, and there is no country of e^ual standing in 
Europe with so few important journals. Satire and humour 
are greatly aimed at as prominent and attractive features. El 
Emparcial, El Pueblo, and EEpoca are the chief dailies of 
Madrid. N. in Portugal are principally commercial. The Diario 
de Lisboa is one of the best Lisbon papers, the Diario do Govemo 
being the official organ. 

Belgium and IIolland. —Some very influential papers 
are published in Belgium, including the Imipendance Beige, the 
leading liberal journal, the clerical L'Etoile Beige, the racial 
Echo du Parlement, LeNord, a Russian organ (Brusaels), and 
the Journal cPAnvers (Antwerp), The Amsterdamsche Courant 
and Handelsblad (Amsterdam), Dagplad van Zuidhottemd, and 
Vaderland of the Hague are leading journals in Hollentd. ^e 
history of the Dutch press dates from 1623. 

SWITZERI.ANO. —Switzerland has in proportion to size a won- 
fully active press, a plethora of local pnnts being issued in 
French, German, and Italian. Of some 400 papers the Journal 
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ie Gtnk>e,’,Gtuette de Lausanne, and Neue ZSricher Zeitung are 
among those most extensively read. 

Denmark.—A bout 200 papers are published in this little 
country. The oldest and most celebrated, Berlingske Tidende 
(founded in 1749}, is a semi-oiiicial organ. I 

Norway and Sweden. —Among the more prominent papers 
are Margenbladet, Aftenbladet, Christianiaposten, Bergms Tidende 
(Bergen), and Vagens Nyheter and Aftenbladet of Stockholm. 

Turkey. —Such N. as are published in Turkey are mainly 
issued in Constantinople. Le Courrier d" Orient, Bassiret, 
Stamboul, and Levant Herald (Knglish) may be mentioned. 

Greece. —The principal papers are the Messager dAthenes and 
the Hemtopolis of Syra. 

Asia. —in China the King Chau (Court Transcripts), known to 
Europeans as the Pekin Gazette, an official compilation of news, 
is circulated among the officers of state in different parts of the 
empire. A similar journal exists in Japan. The Shanghai Herald, 
China Mail (Ilong Kong), and Japan Herald (Yokohama), are 
well-known English N. in that part of the world. The Friend 
of India (Scrampore), Times, Telegraph, and Gazette (Bombay), 
and Englishman (Calcutta), are leaders in Anglo-Indian 
journalism. Ilickinfs Gazette (1781) was the first Anglo-Indian 
paper. Until 1835 the press in India was under a censorship, 
and the control of the E. India Company, but in that year all 
restrictions were removed. 

Australia has a rising and energetic press, including the 
Argus, Age, and Herald (Melbourne); the Herald and Empire 
(Sydney), &c. In New Zealami the Southern Cross, New Zea¬ 
land Gazette, &c., are published. 

South America has a large number of journals, though few 
are of cosmopolitan importance. Brazil has 60, and Peru 40 
dailies. 

North America. —The United States has been more prolific 
of N. than any other country. The earliest American newspaper, 
Publick Occurrences both Foreign and Domesttek, was published by 
B. Harris at Boston, September 25, 1G90, but was immediately 
suppressed. It was followed by the Boston News Letter, a 
weekly paper, 1704-76. The New Vaik Gazette (1725) was 
the first new.spaper issued in that city. In 1776, 37 papers were 
in existence, all of which were weeklies, with the exception of 
the semi-weekly Advertiser of Philadelphia. The Daily 
Advertiser, started at Philadelphia in 1784, was the first daily 
paper in the U.S. Tire Commercial Advertiser, the oldest of 
present New York journals, was cstabli.shcd in 1797. In the 
year iSoo, the number of N. in the States was 200; in 1828 it 
had increased to 852. A table is given in Rowell’s American 
Neiospaper Directory (New York) for 1874, giving the number 
of N. then published in the States as 678 daily and.5554 weekly, 
and in British America, 46 daily and 315 weekly. The same 
work for 1875 gives a list of 506 journals in N. America, with 
an average circulation each of over 5000, of which 123 (17 daily) 
were published in the city of New York, 44 (ii daily) in Phila¬ 
delphia, and SO (7 daily) in Boston, The great variety of sects 
in America occasions a va<!t quantity of religions papers. 337 
journals were printed in German, 27 French, 26 Scandinavi.an, 
23 Spanish, 8 Dutch, 2 Italian, 5 Welsh, 4 Bohemian, 2 Polish, 
and 1 Portuguese in the year 1875. Foremost in popular favour 
and in circulation in America is the New York Herald, estab¬ 
lished in 183s by the late J. G. Bennet, as a 2 cents paper. 
The price was afterwards raised to 4 cents. Under the 
management of J. G. Bennet, Jr., the present proprietor, the 
paper has attained a circulation of 65,000 (1875). It is the 
or^.n of no political party. No paper in the world surpasses 
it in enterprise or audacity. The successful mission of II. 
M. Stanley, at the expense of the New York Herald, to look 
for Dr, lAvingstone deserves commemoration. The New York 
(edited by Horace Greeley 1841-72, circulation 44,000 
in 187O comes next in importance. Under Greeley it was .always 
able, high-toned, and enthusiastic, but not always consistent. 
It is as vigorous as ever under Mr. W'hitelaw Reid, but is 
no longer a vehicle of the most advanced and the most absurd 
crotchets. The New York Times, the organ of the extreme 
republicans (founded in 1850, circulation 42,000^ The Sun 
(price 2 cents,'circulation 119,792), and the Evening News (1 cent, 
circulation 127,360) are among the most popular journals. The 
World (Democratic, i860) and Evening Post (ifoi) have more 
literary finish than most of their contemporaridk Mr. W. Cul¬ 
len Bryant edited the latter paper for many years. The New 



York Graphic (lilj,) was the first attempt at a daily illustrated 
paper. ‘Ten New York papers form the New York Associated 
Press, which collects news at an annual expense (1875) of 
about $1,000,000. Harper's Weekly and the New York 
Ledger have each an enormous weekly circulation. The 
Nation is an admirable critical journal, the Saturday Review of 
America. The leading paper of Philadelphia is the Ihsblie Ledger, 
started in 1836 at 1 cent. It was the first paper to use the Hoe 
machine (1844). Its present (1877) proprietor is G, W. Childs, 
its price 2 cents, and its daily circulation 90,000. Its printing- 
office is the finest in the U.S. The Boston Herald and San 
Pranasco Chronicle are important and influential N. The type 
used in American journals is not so large or so clear as in 
British papers. In the Southern and Western States the press 
is still in a very primitive condition, but its progress is only a 
matter of time. At present the American press faithfully reflects 
the intellectual condition of the people, that is to say, it is the 
most energetic but not the most cultivated press in the world. If 
energy continue, culture will come. The most popular papers in 
Canada are the Toronto Globe and the Montreal Witness. 29 
out of 75 newspapers published in the Province of Quebec arc in 
the French language. 

References. —Besides the works already mentioned see The 
Fourth Estate, by F. Knight Hunt (Lond. 1859), History of Bri- 
iishjoumalism, by A. Andrews (T,ond. 1859), and The Newspaper 
Press, its Otigin, Progress, and Present Condition (Lond. 1871). 

Laws Regarding N. in Great Britain. —The provisions of the 
law of Copyright (q. v.) apply to articles published in N. 
They belong to the proprietois, who have paid for them. But if 
a contribution be gratuitous, probably it will be held to belong 
to the author. The Goodwill (q. v.) of a newspaper is property 
transmissible to heirs; and if on the dissolution of a partnership 
carrying on a newspaper, by the death of one of the partners, 
the surviving partners refuse to buy the deceased’s share, then it 
must be otherwise sold on behoof of his representatives. 

New Style. See Calendar. 

Newt, a name given.-to various vertebrate animals belong¬ 
ing to the class Amphibia (q. v.). The newts are ‘tailed’ 
amphibians or Urodela —that is, the tail with which the young 
N. or tadpole is provided persists throughout life. In the frogs 
and toads, on the other hand, it becomes abortive. The newts, 
like all other amphibians, possess gills in early life. As adult 
life is attained, tlic gills are east off, and these animals, even 
although inhabiting water, breathe exclusively by lungs. The 
newts are well-known inhabitants of ponds, 'J'he common N. 
(Triton cristatus) is a little lizard-like creature, having a blackish 
body marked with yellow spots. The male bears a crest along 
the back. The food consists of worms, the larvae of insects, &c. 
Another species is the marbled N. (Triton marmoratus) of S. 
Europe, which has a body olive-brown above with whitish mark¬ 
ings. The smooth N. (/.issotriton pnnetatus) is not so exclu¬ 
sively aquatic as the species previously mentioned. It maybe 
found often far removed from water. It has a smoetli, non- 
warty skin, and is smaller than the common N. The colour is 
brownish-grey above and a bright orange on the under parts, • 
the belly being marked wicli round black spots. The average 
length is 3^ inches. The N. is (contrary to popular belief) quite 
innocuous. It is noted for an extraordinary facility in replacing 
or reproducing members that have been destroyed, 

New'ton, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., on the Charles 
River, 8 miles W. of Boston by rail, contains 27 churches, ] 
several libraries, and the large Baptist seminary known as the 
N. 'llieological Institution. It has 2 weekly newspapers, and 
numerous factories. Pop. (1870) 12,825. 

Newton, Six Isaac, was born at Woolstboipe, 8 miles S. 
of Grantham, in Lincolnshiic, England, December 2J, 1642 (old 
style). He seems to have early di.splayed a mecliamcal turn of 
mind, and after being educated at Grantham school, he was sent 
to Cambridge, entering Trinity College in 1660. When he first 
applied himself seriously to the study of mathematics is not 
kiioun, but there is no question that More the end of 1666 he 
liad discovered tlic Binomial theon m, established the principles 
of his method of fluxions, and demonstrated from Kepler’s laws 
the nature of the force which held the planets and sun together. 
He graduated M.A. in 1667, and suc^eded Dr. Barrow as 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 1669. Before this he had 
speculated upon the identity of the terrestrial force of gravity 
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which makes an apple fall to the ground with the force that 
keeps the moon in its orbit round the earth and the planets in 
their orbits round the sun—a wrong measurement of the earth 
being all that pi evented him from then establishing the whole 
dynamical system of the universe. At this time accordingly 
he discanled his hypothesis without having divulged it to any, 
and turned his attention to the construction of telescopes. 
Tliis led to his great discovery of the composite diameter of 
white light, the connection between the refractive power and 
colour, and the explanation of chromatic effects of ordinary re¬ 
fracting telescopes. liis attempt to attain achromatic combina¬ 
tions was unsuccessful, owing to a faulty experiment, whereupon 
he turned to the considemtion of reflecting telescopes, a new 
form of which he proposed and constructed in 1669. His theory 
of optics, though now disproved, is one of extraordinary subtlety, 
worthy of tlie intellect that conceived it. In 1672 N. became a 
member of the Royal Society. In 1682, when he was attending 
a meeting of the Royal Society, mention was casually made of 
Picard's recent measurement of the arc of the meridian. His 
old speculations regarding the law of gravitation were re¬ 
awakened ; and with the new value for the earth's radius he re¬ 
newed his calculations. The agreement between theory and 
observation was established. A series of papers soon appeared 
before the Royal Society, which afterwards formed the basis of 
the famous J'hilosophia Naturalit Princi^a Mat/umatica (1687). 
The publication of this work is mainly due to the exertions of 
Halley, who alone of all Newton's countrymen seems to have 
recognised the vast importance of the work N. had done. Tlie 
Prhmpia consists of three liooks. The first, alter establishing 
the fundamental conceptions of dynamics, proceeds with a 
clearness and conciseness never perhaps equalled to investi¬ 
gate the motion of unresisted bodies, rectilinear, circular, elliptic, 
cycloidal, and other motions, besides the important subject of 
attractions. The second book discusses resisted motion, and 
closely connected therewith the properties of fluids, the theory 
of wave-motion, and the paths of projectiles. The third book 
(ZV Systemttte Muntli) is a complete statement of the Newtonian 
doctrine of the universe. The irregularities of planetary motion 
are recognised and explained, the lunar theory is stated in detail, 
and methods are given for calculating the paths of planets and 
comets from observations of position. In the opening sections 
of the first book, the fundamental principles of the diflcrcntial 
calculus are demonstrated by rigid geometry, while in the disais- 
sion of the surfaces of equilibrium in a rotating mass of fluid the 
first step in the history of mathematics is taken into the domain 
of the calculus of variations. N. was one of the representatives 
of Cambridge University in the parliaments of 1688-89 and 
1703-1705. During the later years of the 17th c. his pecuniary 
circumstances seem to have been rather straitened, and an 
accident, in 1C92, by which he lost the fruits of twenty years' 
labour (the story of tlie dog Diamond is discredited by Brew.ster), 
appears to have for a time impaired his intellect In 1695 he 
was appointed Warden of the Mint, wil!' a salary of over; 65 ot>> 
and in 1^99 was promoted to the Masti.rship. In 1705 he was 
knighted by Queen Anne, and was annually re-elected President 
of the Royal Society from 1703 till his death at Kensington, 
March 20, 1727. The latest edition of the Prhmpia is that by 
Professors Blackburn and Sir W. Thomson (Glasgow, 1871), 
which follows the text of the second edition by Cotes (1713). 
Newton’s other chief works are Optics (1704), Arithmctica Uni¬ 
versalis (1707), Analysis per P.quatioacs Numero Terminorum 
Jnfinitas (1711), De Spstemate Mundi (1728), a popular account 
of the .truths of the third book of the Principia, TJu Ckronolozy 
of Ancunt Kingdoms Amended (1728), Optical Lectures (1728), 
Observations on ike Propkecies of Daniel and ike Apocalypse of 
St, John (i 73 S), A Metked of Pluxions and Analysis by Infinite 
Series {1736), besides papers published by the Royal Society, 
and a quantity of mathematical MS., a list of the contents of 
which IS given in Hutton’s Dictionary. Tlie work which N. 
did can never be over-estimated. Like many true geniuses, he 
was in advance of his time, and recent discoveries have shown 
this more and more by making intelligible many of his almost 
prophetic utterances. The controversy with Leibnitz regarding 
the invention of the fluxional methods, and the quar^ with 
Flamsteed, the astronomer-royal, are the only episodes that 
troubled his calm but momentous life. See Brewster’s Idfis of 
K. (1831). N.’s correspondence with Cotes was publishcid by 
Mr. Eddleston in 1850. 
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Mewtoo, Sev. John, son of the master of a merchant-ship, 
was bom in London, a4th July 1725, led a wild life in his youth, 
but was afterwards converted, and having attained a certain 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, was ordained curate of OIney, 
Buckinghamshire, in Here he made the acquaintance of 

Cowpet (q. V.) the poet, over whom he exercised an influence 
more intense than wholesome. Together they wrote the famous 
OIney Hymns. In 1779 N. was presented to the living of St. 
Mary-Woolnolh, London. He died 31st December \€yj. N. 
was deeply, not to say darkly, evangelical. The shadow of a 
libertine youth threw a gloom over his theology. In his views 
of human depravity we recognise the distorted image of his ear¬ 
lier self; but no man merits blame who, from whatever cause, 
is deeply impressed with ' the exceeding sinfulness of sin.’ N. 
wrote, among other things, Cardiphonia, or the Utterance of the 
Heart; the Messiah, a Series of Sermons; and a Narrative of his 
own Life. 

Newton, Bev. Thomas, an English divine, bom at Lich¬ 
field, January 1,1704, and educated at Lichfield grammar-school, 
Westminster, and Trinity College, Cambridge, was rector of St. 
Mary le Bow, 1744-61, and bishop of Bristol from tlie latter 
year till his death, 14th February 1782. He published a critical 
edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, with a biography, in 1749, 
but is best known by his popular Dissertation on the Prophecies 
(1754-58). See Memoir prefixed to the second edition of his 
works, published in 1787. 

NeVton-Abb'ot, a market town of England, in Devonshire, 
at the head of the Teign estuary, 16 miles S. of Exeter by rail. 
The chief buildings are the cruciform church of St. Pauls (1861), 
the town hall, assembly rooms, and market house. There arc 
breweries, iron-fou.ndries, a tannery, and convenient wharves for 
the loading of com, coal, timlicr, and potter’s clay, of which last 
6000 tons are sent yearly to Staffordshire. Here William HI. 
published his first proclamation after his landing at Torbay 
(16S8). Pop. (1871) 6082. 

Newton-in-Makerfleld, a town of England, in Lancashire, 
15 miles W. of Manchester iiy rail, contains two churches, a 
Roman Catholic chapel (1865), an ancient court-house, market 
cross, assembly rooms, madianics’ institute, &c. The London 
and North-Western Company's works for the manufacture of 
railway tracks employ 800 hands, and there are also an iron 
foundry, glass works, sugar refinery, paper mills, &c. Pop. 
(1871) 8244. 

Newton-Lim'avad3r, a market-town in Ireland, county of 
Londonderry, on the river Roc, 16 miles E.N.E. of the town of 
Londonderry by rail. N.-L. has Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian churches, two banks, some trade in flax, and 
manufactures of whisky. It occupies the site of a castle of the 
O'Cahans called in Irish Gael, liim-a-nusdha (‘ Dog’s Leap ’), 
N. was chartered in the reign of James I. Pop. (1871) 2918. 

Newton’s Bings, so called from their having been discovered 
and first discussed by Newton, form a beautiful illustration of the 
Interference (q. v.) of light. A slightly convex plate of glass is 
pressed close against the under surface of a plane plate. If the 
apparatus be now viewed from above in monochromatic light, 
such as that emitted by sodium burning in a Bunsen flame, a 
series of concentric rings of alternating light and dark is seen. 
This is due to the intencrence of the rays reflected internally 
from the lower surface of the plane plate with those reflected 
from the exterior surface of the convex plate. According to the 
distance between these two surfaces, the one set of rays lags be- 
liind the other by one, two, tliree, or more half-wave lengths. 
When the difference in phase is one, three, five, or any odd num¬ 
ber of half-wave lengths, darkness is the result; but when the 
difference is any even number of half-wave lengtlis, the result is 
increased brightness. When the apparatus is viewed in diffuse 
daylight, the alternating bands vary through all the tints of the 
rainbow, on account of the different wave lengths of thedifiiNrent 
coloured rays, and therefore the correspondingly different condi¬ 
tions necessary for the interfeieiice of these various rays. When 
the plates are suESciently close, a dark spot forms the centre of 
the rings, which increases or diminidies in size with a simul¬ 
taneous expansion or contraction of all the concentric rinn as 
the plates are pressed close together or separated more lirom 
each other, Tift phenomenon evidently gives an easy method 
of measuring wave-lengths of light. 
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Vew'ton-Stew'srt, a town in the S.W. of Scotland, county 
of VWgton, on the river Cree, 50 miles W.S.W. of Dumfries 
by the Caledonian Railway, Its chief buildings are the town* 
house, and the 'Ewart Institute^’ a public school under trustees, 
which has attained some repute as an educational institution. 
N.-S. has an Established church, a U. P. church, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, two Free churches, and three branch bonks. 
Pop. (1871) 2873. 

XTewton-upon-Ayr, a burgh of regality in the county of 
Ayr, Scotland, on the N. bank of the river Ayr, is united to the 
town, of Ayr by three bridges. It derives its chief importance 
from its proximity to the harbour. Its principal trade is the 
export of coal. Ecclesiastically it is noted in Scotland for 
superior discernment in the selection of parish ministers. Pop. 
(1871) 4677. 

Newtown, a town in New South Wales, forming a suburb 
of Sydney, but under distinct municipal government. As a place 
of residence it is much in favour with the Sydney merchants. 
Pop. (187s) SS 70 - 

Newtown, a town in Wales, county of Montgomery, in a 
fertile valley on the river Severn and the Montgomery Canal, 
13J miles S.S.W. of Welshpool by rail. It has the ruined church 
of St. Idloes, a new church (1847), Independent (1877), Baptist, 
Wesleyan, and other chapels, and two banks. Formerlv a small 
vill^e called Llonfair Ynghedrevain, or St, Mary’s, N. has risen 
rapidly to be the centre of the flannel trade of Montgomery. It 
has more than flfty factories, chiefly for fine flannels. Leather, 
beer, delf, and machinery, are also manuiactured. Fop. (1871) 
5744 - 

Newtownards', a mmket-town in Ireland, county of Down, 
neiir the head of Strangford Lough, 7 miles W.S.W. of Donag- 
hadee by rail. N. has seven Presbyterian churches and chapels, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, a Methodist chapel, and a bank. 
There are manufactures of muslin, linens, and embroidery. N. 
was chartered under James I. Pop. (1871) 9437. 

NeW'Tear's Day fell with the Jews on the 1st Tizri 
(October); with the Romans on the 1st January; and with 
the Franks, on 1st March under the Merwings, on the 25th 
March under the Karolings, on Easter Sunday under the house 
of Capet, and on 1st January since 1564 (see Dates). The 
Jewish feast of Trumpets, and the No-Ruz of the Parsees, 
it was consecrated by the Romans to Janus Bifrons, and was 
marked by the interchange of presents and good wishes. 
(Suet. August, 57.) The early Church regarded the New- 
Year’s festival os a relic of heathendom, and the Trullanian 
.Synod of Constantinople (692) forbade its observance. Never¬ 
theless, whether as the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25) 
or of the Circumcision Han. 1), the day has for centuries been 
regarded as a holiday of obligation. Among the Weslcyans 
it is ushered in by amidnight service termed the ‘ Watch Night,’ 
and in the Catholic Church by a solemn chanting of the 
Te Deums while from almost every belfry of England the Old 
Year is still tolled out, and the New mng in. The Scotch 
custom of ‘first-footing,’ and the French itrmnes (Lat. slrtna, 
‘gills of sweetmeats,’) are survivals of the ancient festival of 
Janus. See Brand’s Popular AntiquUies (new ed. Lond. 1876). 

New Nork, the most important of the United States, called 
‘ The Empire State, ’ and one of the original Confederacy of 1776- 
88, is bounded N. and N. W. ny the Dominion of Canada, from 
which it is partly separated by St. Lawrence River, Lake On- 
t^o, Niagara River, and Lake Erie, also on the N. by Long Is¬ 
land Sound and the Atlantic ; K by Vermont and Lake Cham¬ 
plain, Massachusetts, Connecticut, N. Y. Bay, and the Atlantic; 
& by the Bay, the Atlantic, and the States of New Jersey and 
Pem^lvania. Area, 45,658 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 4,705,208, of 
whom 500,000 were coloured and 5000 Indians. The shape of 
N. Y. u that of a triangle, with its apex towards the ocean. 
The coast line, however, though only 58 miles in extent, is the 
most important in the Union, including as it doe.s Manhattan 
and Loi^ Islands, on which the cities of N. Y. and Biooklyn 
are built Besides these and Staten Island, tliere are hundreds 
of smi^er islands belonging to this State, situated partly in Long 
Island Sound, partly in the Hudson and St Lawrence Rivers, 
and partly in the lakes above named. The surface is agreeably 
diversified with mountain, valley, and plain, the highest peaks 
b^g Mount Marcy or Tahawas (5467 feet), Dix Peak, Mount 
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M'Intyre, and Sandononi, all above jooo feet, in the Clinton 
Range. 'The principal rivers are the Hudson, St Lawrence, 
Oswego, Genesee, Niagara, and Alleghany. The geol<^ is of 
a very mured character, the principal rocks being sandstones, 
limestones, and slates. The most important minerals are iron, 
plumbago, lead, and salt, as well as many fine building stones, 
such as granite, white and coloured marble, and paving-stone. 
'I'he most of the soil of N. Y. is arable, and some of it very fer¬ 
tile, while the billy portions aflbrd fine grazing lands, and yiedd 
the best butter, milk, and cheese. Till lately, half the area of 
the State was covered with forests of pine, oak, ash, ebn, maple, 

&c. ; but the great demand for timber has within the last few 
years greatly traced the forest area. In 1874 the produce of 
oats was 30,302,000 bushels, of Indian corn, 16,807,000; of 
wheat, 9,161,000; of barley, 6,463,000; ofbuckwheat, 2,917,000; 
of potatoes, 25,423,000; of tobacco, 1,593,000 lbs. ; and of 
hay, 5 > 29 *f 8 °° loas. The live-stock comprised 665,800 horses, 
669,9c» oxen, 1,467,000 milch cows, 1,996400 sheep—total 
value, $153,006,101. In manufacturing industry N. Y. is the 
first Slate of the Union. In 1870 the capitid invested was 
$366,994,320, and the value of annual produce $785,194,651. 

The chief manufactures are flour, sugar, tobacco, leather, iron, 
machinery, and ready-made clothing. There were in 1876, 5525 
miles of railway. Albany is the State capital, but the great 
centre of activity and influence is the city of New York. The 
principal other towns are Brooklyn, Buflalo, and Rochester. 

For the history of the early colonisation of N. Y. see under the 
city. Its first State constitution was adopted in April 20, 1777. 
The Articles of Confederation for the States were approved by 
N. Y. in February 1778, and the Constitution ratified by It on 
July 26, 1788. 

New York, the largest and most important commercial city 
and seaport in the United States, is situated on Manhattan Island, 
at the mouth of the Hudson or North River, where it joins the 
strait known as the East River, 18 miles from the Atlantic at 
Sandy Hook, and 150 miles S. of Albany, the capital of the state. 
Manhattan Island, separated from the mainland on the E. by 
Harlem River, on the W. by Spuyten Duyvel Creek, has an area 
at upwards of 22 sq. mile.s, being 13^1 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 1} miles. Blackwell, Ward, Randall, Bed- 
lec, Ellis, and Governor's islands lying near, contain about 300 
acres, and are used for almshouses, penitentiaries, &c. 

Streets, Parks, andlhtblic Works .—Excepting the southern end 
of the city, which is irregularly built, the plan of N. Y. is a model 
of regularity, with straight avenues 8 miles in length and too feet 
wide, running to the northern end of the island, and traversed at 
right angles by streets whicn, designated like the avenues merely 
by numbers, reach from one side of the island to the other. 
Broadway, exceptionally possessed of a name, is the most famous 
of these avenues, and with its 6 miles of shops and hotels is one of 
the gayest streets in the world. Tlie finest architecturally is Fifth 
Avenue, where are situated the most superb private houses, 
churches, and club-houses. Tlie public parks are eighteen in 
number, the laigest of which is the Centrm Park, 2} miles long . 
and half a mile wide. It is in the form of a perfect parallelogram, 
divided into the Upper and Lower Parks 1 ^ two large reservoirs 
of water, and is magnificently laid out Water is supplied to the 
city from the Croton River, 40 miles distant, by an aqueduct of 
solid masonry, 8| feet deep by 7]) feet wide, Laving a capacity 
of 106,000,000 gallons a-day. It crosses Harlem River on the 
High Bridge, a granite structure 1450 feet long, 21 feet wide, 
and 114 feet high; and is distributed through 350 miles of 
pipe. Among the great pul .lie works of N. Y. may be mentioned 
the Brooklyn Suspension Bridge. 'The piers, which are planted 
on the opposite shores of the ^st River, are 1620 fett apart, and 
280 feet in height; the total length of the bridge, including the 
approaches, is over a mile. The span of the bridge is 130 feet 
above the channel of the river, and the roadway includes a rail¬ 
road track, a carriage-way, and a side-walk. In 1876 it waaar-' 
ranged to construct a new bri^ spanning the arms of the Blast 
River at Blackwell’s Island. *^6 total length of the new bridge 
when completed will be 10,532 feet The roadway will be 34 
fret wide, comprising a roadway and carrumeway. 

Aei/ie Buildings, Libraries, —^The <mief pubUc buildings 

are the City Hall, in the Park, an elegant structure of white 
marble erected in 1803; the new Courthouse adjoining it, 
also of marble; the Customhouse, formerly (be Merclmls’ 
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Exchange, a massive granite edilice, with columns 38 feet 
high and 4} feet in diameter; the old Customhouse, now occu¬ 
pied by the Sub-Treasury, a beautiful marble building; the 
' new fost-oflice, the nandest public structure in the cit^ (1869- 
7S), Specially remaScable for the immense'height of its tower 
is the brick building lately erected for the N, K Tribune in 
Printing-House Square. Amo^ others m^ be mentioned the 
offices of the Western Union Telegraph Company and of the 
Evening Fast in Broadway, and the Grand Central Knilroad 
Depdt, the Windsor Hotel, and the Gilsey House. The hotels 
of N. Y. are the largest in the world. There are 23 libraries of 
which the principal is the Astor Library, founded on .a bequest 
of John Jacob Astor, and opened in 1854 with a collection of 
70,000 volumes, which liad in 1875 increased to 150,306. The 
only other free library is the Lenox, incorporated 1870, and 
including, besides the collection of the founder, James Lenox, 
the largest ever formed of books on early American history, 
a fine-art gallery and a museum of curiosities. The oldest 
library in me city is the N. Y. Society Library, organised in 
1740, which has 70,000 vols. The N. Y. Historical Society 
contains, besides 60,000 vols. of books, a large collection of 
American antiquities, the Abbot E^ptian collection, the Lenox 
Nineveh roarmes, and one of the liest art galleries in the 
country. The libraty of the Mercantile Literary Association in 
Astor Place has 158,000 vols. of current literature. Other 
large special collections are those belonging to the American 
Geographical Society, the Union and Episcopal Theological 
Seminaries, the American Institute, the Law Institute, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Several fine-art associations exist. The 
National Academy of Design, instituted in 1826, and the Metro- 
]H>litan Museum of Art, incorporated in 1870, both contain large 
and valuable collections. 

Churches. —ITiere are in N. Y. 470 congregations, of which 
92 are Protestant-Episcopal, 70 Presbyterian, 58 Methodist- 
Episcopal, 46 Baptist, 40 Roman Catholic, and 27 Jewish. 
The largest and finest churches architecturally are Trinity, 
Grace, St. George’s, the new Eifth Avenue Presbyterian, the 
Reformed Collegiate, and the Jewish Synagogue. These, how¬ 
ever, will all be exceeded in size and splendour by the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral in course of erection {1877), which 
covers an entire block, and is a Gothic structure of white marble. 

Schools, Colleges, &*c. —Besides 287 public schools, which aqe 
' under the charge of a Board of Education, there are in N. Y. two 
important literary colleges. Of these, Columbia College (q. v.) 
was established in 1753 by royal charter under the name of 
King’s College. The second is the University of the City of 
N. Y. It has four departments—arts, sciences, medicine, and 
law. In 1873 there were 33 professors and 373 students. Besides 
these there are the College of St. Francis Xavier, Manhattan 
College, and the Reitgers Female College. I'he chief schools 
of mcmicine are the College of Physicians and Surgeons, medical 
department of Columbia College above mentioned, the Ilomce- 
pathic Jdedical College, the N. Y. Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, the Eclectic Medical C• liege, the N. Y. College of 
Dentistry, and the N. Y. Free Medical College for Women. 
The amount expended on education in 1874 was $3,808,321. 

Charities, Clubs, Theatres, Srv. —N. Y. is celebrated for 
its charities. The municipal institutions of a charitable 
nature, which number 27, and include hospitals, asylums, 
almshouses, nurseries, &c., are placed under a board called 
the Commissioners of Public Charities and Corrections, who 
expend upwards of $1,540,000 annually in their mainten¬ 
ance. Among them are an almshouse, hospital for incur¬ 
ables, blind asylum, charity, fever, sm^l-pox, and infants’ 
hospitals, inebriate asylum, lunatic asylum, and epileptic and 
paralytic hapitals. Commissioners of Emigration have special 
charge of homeless immigrants arriving in the city. The 
numerous clubs of various kinds in N. Y., amounting to about 
40, form quite a feature in the social life of the city. The most 
notable of these institutions are the Union, with a full roll of 
1000 members, the Union League, with a still larger member- 
sliip, the New York, Knickerbocker, Travellers', Century, Lotos, 
and German Clubs, all of them possessing fine buildings. N. Y. 
has iS theatres, including 2 German theatres, an opera-house, 
end circus. 

Alewspaptrs, ^srnals, &v. —In 1875 there were 123 news¬ 
papers published in N. Y. Of these 17 are doily. Thp leading 
newipapers ore the If. K Herald, the N. Y, Tiwune, the Even. 
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ine Hem, the Sun, the World, the Times, and the Stoats Zeitung. 
IlIustratM papers are Har^s Weekly, Frank LesHds Illustraied 
News, and the Graphic. Papers devoted to stories are the N. Y. 
Ledger and the N. Y. Weeklyg The chief literary and scientific 
journals are Scribner's Monthly, the New Atlantie Monthly, 
Harper's Monthly, and the N. Y. Nedion. See NXWSPAFBKS. 

Industry, Commerce, So'c. —^There is scarcely a branch of in¬ 
dustry which is not represented to some extent in N. Y. Ship¬ 
building and the construction of machinery are most actively 
carried on. The shipbuilding for 1874 comprised 89 soiling 
and 69 steam vessels, besides 247 barges, with a total tonnage 
of 64,000 tons. In 1870 there were in all 7624 manufactories 
of various kinds, employing, besides 1261 steam-engines and 6 
water-wheels, 129,577 hands. The total number of entrances of 
vessels at the port was 6723, with a tonnage of 5,049,618 tons. 
The total imports of N. Y., through which nearly 60 per cent, of 
the whole foreign trade of the United States passes, were in 
1874 $395)133,the total exports $340,360,260. Of the 
former, the principd articles were woven fabrics, sugar, and tea ; 
of the latter, besides the precious metals, petroleum, cotton, and 
tobacco. In 1876 the total number of British vessels engaged 
in commerce with N. Y. was 1821, with a total tonnage of 
2,149,616 tons. In the direct trade of Great Britain and the 
British possessions with this port the number of Britbh vessels 
which entered at this consulate was 1119, and the total tonnage 
1,789,937 tons. The population, which in 1731 was only 4622, 
amounts, according to the census at the end of 1875, t,O0>t>37- 

History. —Manhattan Island was first settled by the Dutch 
under Hendrik Christiansen, an agent of the Holland aud East 
Indian Company. In 1625 the new colony, which consisted of 
about 250 persons, received the name of New Amsterdam, and 
was fortified. The population, who carried on a trade in furs, 
amounted in 1656 to 1000 souls in 130 bouses. Eight years later 
the English took possession of the place, and changed its name 
to N. Y. The industry and commerce of the colony now made 
rapid progress, and in the beginning of the i8th c. N. Y. had 
bwome the chief market for the products of the northern colonies. 
After the Declaration of Independence, the town took an immense 
stride, although about this time it was much ravaged by fire and 
fever epidemics. In 1785 the first Congress met at N. Y., where 
in 1789 the .solemn inauguration of W.'ishington as President took 
place. In 1807 Robert Fulton made the first voyage'iin a steam¬ 
boat up the Hudson from N. Y. to Albany, and in 1812 opened 
the first steamboat route with Brooklyn. Since 1817 N. Y. has 
been in regular steam communication with Europe. The Erie 
Canal was completed in 1826. In 1853 the second grand exhibi¬ 
tion of the industries of ail nations was held here. In August 1858 
the successful laying of the Atlantic Cable was celebrated on Sept. 
I by a holiday and a grand public demonstration. On July 12, 
1871, a serious riot occurred between the Orangemen, or Protes¬ 
tant Irish, and the Ribbonmeii, a Roman Catholic Association, in 
which many lives were lost, and which had to be suppressed by 
military force. In 1872 the notorious 'Ring' swindlers, who 
liad so long controlled the city government, were brought to 
justice. In 1873 there occurred an unprecedented business panic, 
having its origin in the unstable basis on which the currency' of 
theeountiy exists, the effects of which are still (1877) felt. See 
Mrs. Lamb’s History of N. Y. (New York, 1878). 

New Zealand, a group of islands forming a colony of Great 
■Britain, and situated in the S. Pacific between the parallels of 
4° and 48° S.'lat., and the meridians of 166“ and 179* E. long. 
I consists of two large islands known as the North Island 
and South or Middle Island, which are separated 1 ^ Cook 
Strait (q. v.), and a third one of much smaller size, called 
Stewart’s Island, separated from the South Island by Foveaux 
Strait (q. V.). The area of the North Island is 44,736 sq. 
miles; of the South Island, 5^,224 sq. miles; and of Stewart’s 
Island, 1300 sq. miles. The neighbounng groups of the Chatham 
Islands (q. v.) and Auckland Islands (q. v.) aie dependencies 
of N. Z. 

N. Z. abounds in evidences of volcanic action, which has not 
yet ceased, the high mountain Tongoriro (6500 feet) bdng stffl 
active, whBe the district extending from it N.K nearly to the 
Bay of Plenty abounds in assets, solfataras, &c. Earthquakes 
are not uncommon, especimly at Wellington, but the shoexs are 
not severe. N. Z. is a mountainous country, the mdnntaim 
occui^ng a tenth part of the N. Island, and four-fifths of the S. 
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Ufaud, In the fonner the highest summits are those of the 
b(dated extinct volcanoes, Ruapehu (9100 feet), and Mount 
Egmont (8300 feet). The S. Island is traversed from N. to S. 
■b]r the Southern Alps, a range mapy of whose summits are clad 
with perpetiuQ snow, and whose culminating point is Mount 
Cook (13,300 feet). Several minor ranges of considerable alti¬ 
tude cross the island from the Southern Alps eastwards. There 
are nevertheless several fine plains, the principal in the N. Island 
being in the districts of Auckland and Hawke's Bay, and in the 
S. Island in those of Canterbury and Otago, The extensive 
mountain system gives rise to many large rivers, of which the 
chief are :—In the N. Island, the Waikato and Wanganui. In 
the S. Island, the Hurunui, Kangitata, Waitaki, Taieri, Clutha 
(q. V.), Mataura, Grey, and Bnller (q. v.). Owing to the rapidity 
of their courses, the only rivers to any degree navigable arc the 
Waikato, Clutha, Grey, and Buller. The lakes arc numerous, 
and some of them are of large size. Lake Taupo, in the heart 
of the N, Island, has an area of 200 sq. miles, and in Otago are 
the three large lakes Te Anau, Wakatipu, and Wanaka, whose 
areas are 132, II2, and 75 sq. miles respectively. The coasts of 
N. Z. contain a number of fine harbours, the principal being 
those of Auckland, Port Nicholson, Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
Port Cooper, Akaroa, Otago, and the Bluff. The S.W. coast 
is indented by a series of sounds closely resembling the Qords of 
Norway, the mountains rising precipitously from a great depth 
of water to a height of several thousand feet, and being clad with 
forests and seamed by waterfalls, the whole forming scenery of 
the grandest description. 

The climate of N. Z. necessarily varies much according to 
latitude and altitude above the sea level, but as a whole de¬ 
servedly enjoys a high reputation for salubrity. At the sea-coast 
frost and snow never continue throughout the day. The mean 
annual temperature of the N. Lsland is 57”, and that of the S. 
Island 52*, that of London being 51*. The annual rainfall varies 
from the maximum of 119 inches on the W. coast of the S. 
Island to the minimum of 25 inches on the E. coast of the same 
island, the average for the entire colony being 54 inches. The 
healthiness of the climate is largely owing to the strong winds 
which are everywhere common. 

N. Z. possesses magnificent forests, producing excellent timber, 
of which the best is that of the celebrated Kauri Pine (q. v.). 
The undergrowth is exceedingly dense. The hills are ever3f- 
where covered with abundance of long coarse grass, which 
affords pasture to immense flocks of sheep ; and the Phormium 
(q. V.), formerly called N. Z. flax, grows wild up to 1500' feet 
above the sea-level. The indigenous fauna of N. Z. included no 
mammals save a small species of rat now extinct, and two kinds 
of bat, besides several species of seals and whales in the adjoin¬ 
ing seas, which swarm with fish of fine quality. The avifauna 
of the country is extremely interesting, including many species 
not found elsewhere, as well as the singular forms of bird life re¬ 
presented by the Apteryx (q. v.), Dinornis (q. v.), and Notomis 
(q. v.). Snakes are wholly unknown, and the colony contains 
no creature more poisonous than the mosquito save a very rare 
species of spider (Latrodtetus katipi) whose bite sometimes re¬ 
sults fatally. 

N. Z. is exceedingly rich in minerals. Gold :is found in pay¬ 
able quantities in the districts of Otago, Westland, and Nelson 
in the S. island, and Auckland in the N. Island, but for some 
years gold-mining has been a declining industry. In 1876 the 
colony exported 318,367 oz. of gold, valued at >^1,268,559, and 
the total quantity exported up to that date since gold was first 
discovered in 1857 was 8,277,311 oz., of the value 01,^32,278,114. 
Of this amount 3,584,179 oz., valued at ,^14,077,688, were ex¬ 
ported from Otago. Silver, copper, lead, antimony, and man¬ 
ganese are also found in the colony, and are beginning to be 
worked. Iron is abundant, ewecially in the form of titaniferons 
iron sand on the sea-shore of Taranaki (N. Island), and in beds 
of haematite ore near the N.W. extremity of the S. Island, but 
as yet these riches are practically untouched. Coal is widely 
distributed, but in many parts is of an inferior brown description. 
On the W. coast of the S. island, however, in the basins of the 
Grey and Buller rivers, coal of the best quality is found in inex- 
hau^ble quantities. 

Notwithstandini^ its mineral wealth, N. Z. is still in the main 
a oastoral and agricultural country. In 1875 tlicre were in the 
colony 11,705,000 sheep, 495,000 cattle, 124,000 pigs, and 
loo^ooo horses; and in 1876 the export of wool amounted to 



^4,01,5440 lbs., valued at/3,395,816. In February 1877 there 
were 2,682,758 acres of laud under erw, of which, however, 
2,202,644 acres were in sown grasses. The area under cereals 
was 352,470 acres. The cultivation of wheat for export is sapidly 
increasing with the spread of railways, and that of oats as rapidly 
decreasing. The exports of preserved meats and dressed phor¬ 
mium fibre are both much less than they were a few years age. 
The total exports of all kinds from N. Z. in 1876 amounted to 
;^5,626,333, and the total imports for the same year to 
904,889. The revenue for the financial year ending 30th 
June 1877 was/'3,o6i,594, and the public debt of the colony at 
the same date was ;C20,895,311. There were then 212) miles 
of railway open for traffic in the N. Island, and 6474 in the S. 
Island, while 274 miles were in course of construction. 

Auckland was the capital of N. Z. until 1865, when the seat 
of government was removed to Wellington on account of its 
central position; but Dunedin is much the largest and most im¬ 
portant town in the colony. The pop. of N. Z. at the end of 1876 
was estimated at 399,075, exclusive of the Maoris (q. v.), or 
native inlnabitants, who numbered (1874) 45,470. N. Z. 
was discovered and named in 1642 by the Dutch navigator 
Tasman. It was next visited in 1769 by Captain Cook, who 
subsequently explored a great part of its shores. In 1814 
the Church Mis.sionary Society established a mission station at 
the Bay of Islands (q. v.), and soon aftcrwtirds trade with New 
South Wales commenced. The first regular settlement was 
made by the N. Z. Land Company in 1840, and the first governor 
was appointed in the same year. As settlement progre.sscd, the 
colony was in course of time divided into a number of different 
provinces, as follows :—In the North Island—Wellington, 
founded in 1840 as already stated; Auckland, established by 
Governor Hobson in the same year; Taranaki, founded by the 
N. Z. Land Company in 1841; and Hawke’s Bay, separated 
from Wellington in 1858. In the South Island—Nelson, 
founded by the N. Z. Land Company in 1841; Otago, founded 
by an association connected with the Free Church of Scotland in 
1848 ; Canterbury, founded in 1850 by an association connected 
with the Church of England ; Marlborough, separated from 
Nelson in i860 ; and Westland, separated from Canterbury (in 
the first instance as a county) in 1866. Stewart’s I.sland was 
included in the province of Otago. Each of the provinces had 
a lieutenant-governor, termed a superintendent, and a Provincial 
Council, besides sending lepresentatives to the general legisla¬ 
ture ; but the provincial systtem was abolished in November 1876, 
and a system of counties established in its place. I'hc colony is 
now governed by a governor appointed by the Crown, with a 
Ministry responsible to the General Assembly or Colonial Parlia¬ 
ment, which consists of tite Legislative Council and the House 
of Representatives. The members of the former are nominated, 
and those of the latter elected by the constituencies. See The 
Official Handbook of N. Z. (Lond. 1875), The Australian Hand¬ 
book for 1877 (I,ond. 1878), Transactions of the N. Z. Institute, 
vols. I to 9 (Well., N. Z., 1869-77), ^itd works enumerated under 
Maori. 

New Zealand Flax. See Phormium. 

Next Friend is in English law the person through whom an 
infant—that is, a person under the nge of 21—sues at law. I'he 
father is usually the N. F., but any one may be so whom the 
Court may consider able to be responsible for costs. 

Next of Kin is a legal phrase, denoting those that are nearest 
to a person in relationship by blood. The wife of a testator is 
not included in the meaning expressed by this phrase, she not 
being a blood relation, non affinis, sed causa qffinitatis. 

Ney, Michael, a famous French marshal, wasathe son of a 
cooper, and was born at Sarlonis, January to, 1769. He 
received a moderate education, acted for two years as a 
lawyer’s clerk, and entered the army, December 6, 1788. By 
1794 he had risen to the rank of captain, and had earned for 
himself the name Indefatigable, by his bold assaults upon the 
Austrians with a corps of 500 men out pf the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse. N. distinguisiied himself at the siege 
Maestricht (November 4, 1794), was severely wounded at 
Mainz (December 2), took a prominent part in the capture 
of Altenkirchen (Dccemlier 16, 1795), aijd was raised to the 
position of General of Brigade after the battle of Forcheim 
(August 8, 1796). Next year he took part in several combats 
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on the Rhine, end wai made prisoner at Steinberg for a fe# 
daTt. In March 1799 he became a General of Divudon, joined 
the txmj of the Danube, and successfully operated at Andelfingen 
and Vfintherthur, where he was wounded. He passed to the 
Rhine as Genetal-in-Chirf of the army, September 17, and at 
the head of 9000 men he overcame 20,000 peasants under the 
Wls of Frankfurt. Second in command to Moreau (q. v.), he 
fought at Burkbeim, Enuen, Moeskirch, Hochstedt, I^olstadt, 
Wasserbun', and Hohenlinden. In 1802 he married on intimate 
friend of Hortense de Beauhamais, and was thereby linked with 
the fortunes of Napoleon. He received a Marshal’s baton in 
1804, obtMn^ the I«gion of Honour (1805), and was entitled 
Duke of Elchingen in honour of that victoiy. The .same year 
he chased the Araiduke Johann from the Tyrol, and in 1806 was 
present at Jena. In 1807 he fought at Deppen and Eyiau, and 
by the end of Ae campaign had won from the soldiery the title 
£rave des Braves, Against his will he operated in the .Spanish 
campaign of 1808, in 1810 he captured Ciudad-Kodrigo, and 
conducted a retreat as creditable to his genius as any victory. 
Not less did he distinguish himself in the Russian war, and for 
his conduct at Moscow he was created Prince de la Moskciwa. 
During the struggle with the allied troops, N. was constantly 
under fire, but mien Napoleon’s abdication was pronounced he 
rallied to the new government. But his loyalty to the Emperor 
returned after his escape from Elba, and he fought with him at 
the battle of Waterloo. N. was shot as a traitor to I/iuis XVIII. 
in the garden of the Luxembourg, December 7, 1815. A hand¬ 
some monument was raised to him (1852) on the spot where he 
fell. N. was one of the most cool and dashing soldiers of the 
Revolution, and perhaps the most efficient strategist among the 
marshals of the empire. He left three sons, who published his 
MAnoires in 1833, See Thiers’ ffist. du Cmsulat et de VEmpire, 

Hgam'i ('the waters’), a'large lake in .S. Africa, situated 
between ao’ 12'—20“ 26' S. lat., and 22° 38'—^23* 10' E long. 
It was first visited by Livingstone and Oswell in 1846, and was 
more fully explored by Andersson in 1853. It is situated in a 
table-land 3700 feet above the sea-level, and the country around 
it is so flat that the rivers at times flow both into and out of the 
lake. It is fed principally by the Tonku or Tes-ge River, which 
is supposed to be an anastomosing branch of the Zamb^i, and 
discharges by the Zouga, also an affluent of the latter river. The 
lake varies m size according to the season, but on an average 
measures about 50 miles by 7. The shores are low and densely 
wooded, and that on the N. is bordered by a belt of sand a mile 
wide, llie water is bitter to the taste, but fish nevertheless arc 
plentiful, and the lake and rivers swarm with crocodiles. Hip¬ 
popotami, elephants, and buffaloes are numerous in the vicinity, 
though decreasing, and ivory is sent in large quantities to Wal- 
fisch Bay for shipment to Cape Town. The inhabitants of the 
region are the Batoana, a tribe of the Bechuans (q. v.). Anders¬ 
son describes a curious phenomenon in I.ake N., the waters of 
which daily recede and return as in the ocean. 

XCgetn-hoi, a province in the F,. of China, having an area 
of 5^001 so. miles, and a pop., s<cording to the last census, 
of 30,596,9^. The capital is Ngat -King, on the left tiank of 
the Vang-tse-Kiang, 190 miles S.W, of Nanking, It is noted for 
its green tea, porcelain, silks, ink, and varnish, and is the com¬ 
mercial depot of a rich mineral district, 

Niag'ara (an Iroquois word, meaning ‘ thunder of waters ’), 
a river of N, America, which separates the Stale of New Yoik, 
U.S., from the province of Ontario, Canada, and flows N. from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, a distance of 36 miles, making a 
total descent of 333 feet. In its upper course of 16 miles it is 
navigable though impeded by many islands, its average depth 
being 25 feet, and its fall only 20 feet. Below the celebrated 
Falls it is amin navigable from Lewiston to Lake Ontario, a 
distance of 8 miles, in which its fall is only 2 feet, and its depth 
varies from 100 to 150 feet On the Canadian side tlie Well 
and Canal connects the navigation of the upper and lower course, 
which is interrupted by the Rapids and Falls, and the river is 
here crossed by two suspension bridges, one about 2 miles below 
the Falls, 245 feet £igh and 821 long, constructed in 1853, the 
other within one-eighth of a mile of the Falls, 190 feet high and 

X iong, completed in 1864. At Grand Island, about loij 
above the Falls, the river is nearly 3 miles broad, but sub- 
aeqaently it contracts into a narrow current, and for about a mile 
bemre it makes the final leap it descends 52 feet in a series of 
430 


foaming rapids. Goat Island, with an area of 70 acres and an 
elevation of 40 feet, hanging on the veiy brink, separates the 
river into two cataracts. On the Canadian side is the great 
Horse-Shoe Fall, 600 yords^ broad and 150 feet high. The 
American Fall is 14 feet high^, but has only a breadth of some 
220 yards. What makes the Falls unique is the immense 
volume of the river, some 2 million tons of water being hurled 
over the ledge eveiy minute, with a roar that ^ the air for 
several miles. After its magnificent leap, the river has a descent 
of 104 feet in its course to Lewiston (7 miles), flowing through 
a deep, precipitous gorge, va^ing in width from 200 to 400 feet, 
and accessible only by stairways. About 3 miles below the 
Falls is a violent eddy known as the * Whirlpool’ The rock on 
which the cataract pours is the so-called N. limestone, which is 
so soft ns to have been hollowed along the wall of the precipice, 
from the Canadian shore to Goat Island, into a rough, slippery, 
patliway, the ‘Cave of the Winds,’ half subterranean, half sub¬ 
marine. Goat and Bath Islands are reached from the American 
side by iron frame bridges resting on piers. Professor James 
Hall made a trigonometrical survey of the Falls in 1842. See 
Sir Charles Lyell’s Travels in America (1845). 

Nias'. See Pulo'-Nias. 

Nibb'y, Anto'nio, a distinguished antiquary, bom at Rome 
4th October 1792. At seventeen he was so good a scholar os to be¬ 
come founder of a school of Hellenists. Employed in the Vatican 
library, he afterwards became secretary to Louis Bonaparte, in 
1820 was appointed lecturer on archaeology in the College of 
Rome, finally holding a similar appointment in the Ecole de 
France. He died 29th Dec. 1839. Of his numerous works the 
most important are La Grecia di Pausania (1817-18); Vn 
Viaggia Antiquario ne' Contomi di Roma (1819]; Zr Afura di 
Roma (1820); Elementi di Archeologia (1828); Analisi Storico- 
topograj^o-aniiqttaria della Carta dci Dintorni di Roma (1837- 
38). See Tipaldo’s Biogr. degli Italiani illustri, vii. 

Ni'beltmgenlied, or Ser Nibelungen Noth, the national 
epic of Germany, is preserved to us in numerous MSS. and 
fragments of MSS., which fall into two principal groups—the 
first represented by the Hohenems-I.assbcrg MS., closing with 
the words * Daz isl der Nibeluuge Uet j ’ the second, or Vulgaia, 
with ‘ Daz ist der Nibelunge n6t.’ The story turns first on the 
murder of Siegfried, the dragon-slayer, invulnerable, like 
Achilles, save in a single spot, who, having wrested from the 
unearthly Nibelungen race their hoard of gold and gems, has 
married Kriemhild, a Bnignndian Princess; and secondly on 
Kriemhild’s vengeance for that murder, in which she is aided 
by Etzel (Attila) and Dietrich of Bern (q. v.), and having accom¬ 
plished which, she is herself slain. The lamentation for the 
fallen is expressed in the IClagse, an inferior continuation of 
the lay, which seems to have been originally composed in Latin 
by a priest of the 12th c. Though tournaments and the Mass 
are mentioned in the N., its general characteristics are purely 
heathen, dating from a period long antecedent to the introduc¬ 
tion of either chivalry or Christianity. It cannot be doubted 
tliat it belongs to that common stock of Aryan tradition whence 
all Epic Poetry (q. v.) sprang, or tliat in the Elder Edda (q. v.) 
we meet with the self-same tale in all its essential features. But 
while Dasent regards the Elder Edda as ‘the far older, simpler, 
and grander original of the N. of the 13th c.,* German critics 
have decided that the nomenclature of the Norse Saga, being dis¬ 
tinctly German,mresupposes an older German form, existing, that 
is, prior to the 6th c. Composed originally of detached frag¬ 
ments, welded together by succeeding genemtions, the N. is be¬ 
lieved to have been cost in its present form by a minnesinger of 
the i2th or 13th c., variously stated to have been Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, and Konrad von Wiicz- 
burg. Certain it is that, whoever was its compiler, be was deeply 
versed in courtly manners and habits of thought It was on the 
people, however, that the lay e^ed the strongest hold, a feet 
evinced in the number of its MSS., the frequent emendations in 
its text, and above all in the host of imitations to which it gave 
rise, such as the lAedvom hUmm Seijrid (13th c.), Hans Sachs’ 
Tragedia, and the prose' Volksbuth von Siegfried, Its ancient 
ppularity. which had slumbered since the Refonnation, has 
bem recentty revived by Richard Wagner (q. v.) in his tri¬ 
logy, Ber Ring des Nibelungen (1870). Brought to light by 
Bodmer (17S1) and Myller (1782), the N. was first catically 
handled by Lachmann (q. v.), the advocate of the ‘ Rhapaodist ’ 
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thtoiy. His viara have been adopted bj Miillenhoff (1855), 
liliencron (1856), and Pasch (1863); and opposed by Holtzmonn 
(1814), Zarncke (1855}, and Fischer (1859). Of translations may 
be noticed Simrock’s (1827), Scherr’s (i860}, and Bartsch’s (1867), 
and the most recent editions are by Bartsw (Leips. 1875), and 
Edzardi (Hann. 1875). For a complete bibliography of the 
subject see H. Fischers JPie Forschungen iiier Sat N, sett K. 
Laehmann (Leips. 1874). 

Hiosa'a, or Nice, an ancient city of Bithynia, at the E. point 
of Lake Ascania, built by Antigonos, son of Philip, in the 4th 
c, n.c., and named by Peidiccas, general of Alexander the Great, 
N. in honour of his wife. After the foundation of the Latin 
empire, N. was from 1206 to 1261 the seat of a Greek empire, 
founded by Theodore Lascaris. It fell to the Turks in 1330. 
Isnik, which marks its site, is little more than a heap of ruins. 
In Church history N. is celebrated as the seat of the first Qicu- 
menical Council (a.D. 325) over which Constantine the Great 
presided, and in which the doctrines of Arius (q. v.) were con¬ 
demned. The Seventh (Ecumenical (?) Council was also held 
here, A.D. 787, under the auspices of the Empress Irene, and 
established image worship. See Council; Iconoclasts; 
Image 'Wokshit ; and Nicene Creed. 

Nicarag'ua, a republic of Central America, is bounded N. 
by Honduras, E. by the Caribbean Sea, S. by Costa Rica, and 
W. by the Pacific. Area, $8,167 miles; estimated pop. 
250,000, tlie great mass of whom are Indians and mestizoes. 
The eastern portion of N. forms the Mosquito Coast (q. v.); the 
western is traversed by a branch of the Cordilleras and by a vol¬ 
canic range, running parallel with the Pacific at a distance of 
10-20 mues, and rising in Cosequina to 383$ feet Between 
these ranges are the Lakes N. and Managua. The chief rivers 
are the Essteru Real, flowing into the Pacific, and the Coco, 
Escondido, and San Juan into the Caribbean Sea. With a soil 
of extreme fertility, vast forests of mahogany, rosewood, and 
dye-woods, magnificent pastures, and abundance of gold, silver, 
coal, and other minerals, N., under the influence of a bad 
climate and shameful misgovernment, has left these rc-sources 
almost wholly undeveloped, and is now in a state of hopeless 
bankruptcy. In 1874 the revenue was $$95,IOO and the ex- 

i ienditure $7S8,Soo, while the public deiit was estimated at 
'9iStA>,ocx). In 1875 there entered and cleared the port of Grey 
Town or San Juan del Norte, the only harbour of the republic, 
fourteen vessels of 3560 tons; and the value of the imports was 
$126,720, of the exports (india-rubber, specie, coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
&c.) $302,723. Managua (q. v.) is the capit^ The religion is 
Roman Catholic; and the executive is vested in a president, 
elected for four years, the legislative in a Senate of ten, and a 
House of Representatives of eleven members. Discovered by 
Gil Gonzalez Davila in 1521, N. broke loose from Spain (1821), 
and has since been the scene of countless revolutions. In the 
early part of 1876, a conference that met at Guatemala to confer 
on a scheme for the union of the five Central American Republics 
broke up in confusion, and since then N. has been kept on a 
war footing, a state of siege proclaimed, and all supplies raised 
by forced loans.— Lake N., in the republic of the same name, is 
separated from the Pacific by a volcanic range, 48 feet high at 
its lowest and 4 miles broad at its narrowest point It stands 
134 feet above the Pacific, and 128 feet above the Caribbean 
Sea, is 140 miles long by 40 broad, and has an average depth 
of 80 feet. Countless islets, on which idols of black basalt and 
other Indian antiquities have been discovered, stud the surface 
of the lake, whicn has but one outlet, the San Juan del Norte. 
This river enters the Caribbean Sea after a cour.se of more than 
100 miles, the average depth of its channel being 17 feet, and 
forms the basis of a projected ship-canal, to unite the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, the length of which would be 181 miles, 
and the. estimated cost $65,722,000. 

moaB'tro, a town of S. Italy, province of Catonzaro, 28 
' miles S. of Cosenza, is the seat of a bishop, and has numerous 
churches, an episcopal palace, and a ruined castle, in which 
Friedridi IL imprisoned his eldest son Heinrich (1235). N. is 
the trade-centre of all the smaller communes on the Gulf of St. 
Eufemia. Pop. (1874) 13,181. 

Kitxi'ola, Pias'iio, was bom at Pisa (as his name indicates) 
about die beginning of the 13th c. Alt we know of hiin is de¬ 
rived ftom a couple of inscriptions, a few contracts, and a legen- 


daiy Life by Vasari. A few ancient sarcophagi in his native 
town seem first to have led him to a study of the lutique, the 
spirit of which he taught the Italian artist to blend with his own 
observations of nature. His first mastetpiece was the ‘ Bologna 
Um ’ (1231) ornamented in bas-relief of such dramatic force and 
noble proportions that he was called ‘Nkcola of the Um.' In 
1231 he visited Padua, where he designed the magnificent basilica 
of St. Antonio, only finished in 1407. Venice obtained from him 
the beautiful 'Church of the Frari’ (1250), Florence that of 
' Santa-Trinita; ’ and he designed ' San Lorenzo’ at Naples. N. 
added to the triumphs of his ' Um ’ by his ‘Deposition from the 
Cross’ (1235, some say 1237), a high-relief, placed over a door 
of St. Marlino at Lucca. About 1260 he executed his ' Pisan 
Pulpit,’ a hexagon of marble supported on nine columns, the 
sides covered with mingled bas-relief and detached statuary, the. 
whole distinguished by the most marvellous freedom of design 
and masterliness of execution. It is not to be wondered at that 
N., struggling to embody Christian ideas in the forms^of ancient 
art, while be gained breadth and force, should lose the subtle 
qualities of beauty. His heads are often disproportionate to the 
bodies, and his grouping is generally crowded and clumsy. His 
pulpit in the Baptistry of Pisa was followed by a similar one at 
Siena. The market-place fountain of Perugia, and the shrine 
of St. Dominic at Bologiui are also specimens of his work. 
He died about 1273. N. was the Phidias of Italy—the father 
of Renaissance art. His son Giovanni, Andrea Pisano, and the 
numerous pupils who had worked for him wherever he went, 
extended his principles, seizing not only upon such assistance as 
the antique lent them, but welcoming eagerly the noble Gothic 
architecture which had just then accomplished its journey from 
the dim North. An exultant eclecticism soon sprang up m art; 
and almost ere the bones of the master were cold, sucit men as 
Orcagna, Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Michael-Angelo, 
had travelled far on the road he opened for them. See 
Lord Lyndsay’s Sketches of the History of Fine Arts, vol. ii., Rus- 
kin’s Val d’Amo (1874), and Symonds’ Renaissance—The Fine 
Arts (1877). 

NTiccoli'ni, Gfiovanni Battista, was bom of noble family 
at San Giuliano, near Pisa, 31st October 1785. He became 
professor of history and mythology at the Florence Academy of 
I'ini; Arts, acting also as its librarian. In 1804 appeared his 
poem La Festi di Lworno. N. subsequently wrote the frigidly 
classical Piilisscne, Medea, Ino e Temisto, Fdipo, I sette a Tebe, 
Matilda (1815), an ellort in the direction of the Romantic school, 
Antonio Foscatini (1827), for inherently dramatic interest the 
best of his works, Lodmdeo Sforza, Kosamonda d'Inghilterra, 
Peatrice Cenci, Agamemncne, Arnaldo da Prescia, Filippo Strozsd, 
He died at Florence, 2< .11 September 1861. His most success- 
ful dnama, Nabncco, portrayed the story of Napoleon’s downfall, 
with fictitious names. N., like his French contemporary Dela- 
vigne, gained the public car mainly by the political sentiments 
freely expressed in all his pieces. His admirers hoped for a 
national poet in him, but ne.arly all he wrote is dead already. 
The best collection of his tragedies is that in 2 vols. (Capoiago, 
1835.) ProfessortCorrado Gargiolli of Milan began in 1862 a 
complete edition of N. ’s Opere. See the Comhdl (vol. x. p. 683). • 

Nice (It. Nizsd), capital of the department of AIpes-Maritimes, 
France, beautifully situated at the loot of the Alps, at the mouth 
and on both sides of the Paglione, 14 miles W.S. W. of the Italian 
frontier, and too E.N.E. ol Marseille by rail. The broad stony 
bed of the Paglione or Paillon, a small stream frequently dried up, 
is lined by handsome quays and crossed by several bridges. 'To 
the N.E. of the town rises the Castle Hill, 320 feet high, crowned 
by the ruins of a castle destroyed by the Duke of Berwick in 
1706. The hill is now laid out in beautiful grounds, where 
palms, oranges, cypresses, and aloes grow profu*ly. N. has a 
Gothic church of Notre Dame, a marble cross commemorating 
the meeting of Karl V. and Fran9ois I. in 1538, a square formed 
by covering in the Paglione between the bridges Vieux and Neuf, 
and ornamented by bronze statues of Massena (1867), a town 
library of 40,000 vols,, &c. 'fhe Promenade des Anglais, 
adjoining the jardin Public on the W., was laid out by English 
residents in 1822-24, “iid greatly extended in 1862. N. is the 
winter rendezvous of invalids and others from all parts of Europe, 
especially from England, Germany, and Russia. The town is 
almost deserted in summer. The mean temperature in January 
and February is 47* F., in March 52* in April 58’. Frost is 
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raw, and the Mistral, or N. W. rrind, the scourge of Provence, 
b Intocepted by the Montagues de I'Estdrel and du Var. The 
harbour only admits small vessels, those of lamr tonnage enter¬ 
ing the bay of Villafranca. There b considerable trade in wine, 
oil, hemp, silk, fruits, and essences. Vojn. (1872) 52,377. N., 
anciently was founded by the Creeks of Marseille in 

the 5th c. B.C. Included in the county of Proven^ till 1388, 
and later in the duchy of Savoy, it was occupied by the French 
in 1792, restored to Sardinia in 1814, and finally annexed to 
France along with Savoy in l86a The natives speak a mixed 
Provengal and Italian dialect. See Tisserand, Iltstoire Civile et 
Rtligieuse de la CM de Nice (Nizza, 1862). 

NToene Creed is so called from having been put forth by the 
Council of Nicaa (325), although not in its present form. The 
nreed adopted by that Council consisted of the ancient creed of 
Csesatea, with the addition of the phrase of one substance with 
the Father, to meet the heresy of Arius (q. v.), and ended with 
and in the Holy Ghost. The final claus&s were added by the 
Council of Constantinople (2^1). The insertion of the term 
Filioque (q. v.) by the Council of Toledo (589), led to the schism 
between the Intern and Western Churches, which lias continued 
from the 9th c. to the present time. The N. C., which had pre¬ 
viously been the baptismal Confession of Faith, was embodied 
in the liturgy by Peter Fullo, Bishop of Antioch, 471, and by 
tiie Patriarch of Constantinople in 511. See Canon Swainson’s 
J^ene and Apostled Creeds (Lond. 1875). 

Xfioeph'orua, bom at Constantinople in 758, held the post of 
uotarius to Constantine VI. (780-797), opposed the iconoclasts 
at the second Council of Nicsea (787), and was raised to the 
patriarchate (806). Deposed by I.eo the Armenian for his 
opposition to the edict against images (815), he retired to the 
convent of St Theodore, on one of the islands of the Propontis, 
and died there June 2, 1828. N. was one of tire ablest of the 
Byzantine historians, Jiis chief works—all in Greek—being 
Breviarium Historicum, a history of Constantinople from 602 to 
770 (Par. 1616); Chronolegia Compendiaria (Par. 1573 ).! 
IndiaUus lAbrorum Sacrorum (Par. 1609).— N. OalliatUB 
Xaathopulua, born towards tlie close of the 13th c., and died 
about 1350, was the author of an Historia Ecclesiastica (Far. 
it> 3 oh which won for him the title of Thucydides Ecclesiastieus, 
He wrote nine other separate works, besides hymns, sermons, 
epistles, &c. 

Nioe'taa Anomina'ttui or Chonin'tes, a Byzantine histo¬ 
rian, Wn at Chonse (Celossa) in Phrygia, about 1150, was 
appointed governor of Fhilippopolis by Isaac 11 . (1189), and 
later held the offices of logotheta and frafectus sacri cubieuli, with 
the title of senator. Pie fled from the sack of Constantinople 
by the Latins (1204) to the court of Theodore Lascaris at Nicsea, 
where he died about 1216. N.’s Historia, embracing in twenty- 
one books the period 1118-1206, was published by Wolf (Basel, 
'557) and Berber (Bonn, 1835); his Narratio de Statuis quas 
/'lrvi»<iV«Av<jrrrH»f, by Wilken (Leips. 1830), 

I 7 io]ie,(Fr. niche ; It. nicchia), a recess in a wall for a statue 
or other erect monument. Niches, in ft jiman architecture, are 
, usually shallow and square ; in Earhr Cnglish they arc deeper 
and more ornamental. In Early French buildings they are 
sometimes formed at the set-offs of buttresses, three sides being 
open, and the canopy supported by slender shafts. 

ITiolxol, John Muogle, an eminent astronomer, was bom at 
Brechin, in Forfarshire, I3lh January 1804, studied at ICng’s 
College, Aberdeeii, and after some years spent as a schoolmaster 
in Hawick, Cupar-Fife, and Montrose, where he won great popu¬ 
larity by his brilliant lectures on astronomy and natural philoso¬ 
phy, was appointed in 1836 professorof the former sninect in Glas¬ 
gow university. Here he spent the remainder of his life. It was 
mainly by his Orertions that tire fine observato^ in Glasgow was 
built. No Scottish professor was ever more sincerely loved and 
admired by his fellow-citizens than N. The chaste and lofty elo¬ 
quence with which he expatiated on the wonders of his favourite 
science is still remembered in the West of Scotland ; his generous 
sympathy with youthful ambition endeared him to all the liberal 
minds of the university. N. died at Rothesay 19th September 
1859. His principal works are View0/ the Architecture of the 
Heavens (Edin. 1837), The Solar System (Edin. 1842), The 
JVanet Heptune (Edin. 1848), The Stellar Universe (Edin. l8^), 
Tk* ^anetasy System (Edin. 1851), and The Cyclopadia of the 
JP^netd &ifl»<w(Edin. 1857; 2d ed. i86o).-Jolm N.,-son 


of the preceding, was bom at Montrose, 8th September 183% 
studied with distinction at Glasgow Univenity and Balliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated with first class honours in 
classics and philosophy in 1859. In i^i he was appointed 
Professor of English Literature in Glasgow Univenity, an office 
which he still (1878} holds. In 1873 he received from the Uni¬ 
versity of SL Andrews the degree of LL.D. Besides contribut¬ 
ing to the Westminster and other reviews, N. has written a 
historical drama,(1872), marked by neat beauty and 
terseness of dialogue, a genuinely poetical spirit, and a distinct 
power of dramatic conception. 

XTicliolM, the name of six Popes.—N. L, called * the Great,’ 
a Roman by birth, was Pope from 858 to his death (13th Nov. 
867). His strength of mind and purity of morals fitted him for 
being the founder of the supremacy of the Papal See, which be¬ 
fore N.’s time was wholly dependent upon the Emperors. Me 
successfully interfered in the controversies of the German Church, 
and humiliated, after a long struggle, the powerful Archbishop 
Hincmar (q. v.) of Rheims, whose aim was to establish a national 
church independent of the Pope. This victory was gained by 
an appeal to the spurious ‘ Isidorian Decretals ’ (q. v.). The 
Frankish King Lothar H., who, contrary to the civil law, but 
aided by venal bisliops, had put awa;^ his wife Thietberga to 
marry his mistress Waldrade, was forced by N. to submit to 
penance and the reinstatement of his queen. M.’s strife with the 
Patriarch Photius (q. v.) resulted in their excommunicating one 
another, and widening the breach between the East and West, 
but gained over the Bulgarians to the Romish Church.—N. II., 
formerly Bishop of Florence, was Pope from 1058 to June 24, 
1061. He ruled under the influence of Hildebrand, opposing 
Berengarius (q. v.), of Tours and establi-shing a new law for 
papal elections, which placed the choice in the hands of the 
cardinals.—M. HI. (i277-22d August 1280) obtained from the 
Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg all imiierial rights over the Ex¬ 
archate (q. V.). —N. Iv. (I288-I4th April 1292) strove in vain 
to stir up a new crusade.—(V.) was in 1328 sot up by Lud¬ 
wig of Bavaria as anti-pope to John XXIl.^ but in 1330 was 
delivered im to the latter, who kept him in prison till lii.s death 
(* 333 )-— V. (1447-SS), properly Tomaso di Sarzano (liis 
mother’s home), wa.s born at Pisa in 1398, and ascended the 
papal chair, 7th March 1447. N. strove to increase the prestige 
of the papacy, weakened through the influence of the reforming 
Councils of Constance and Basel. After the capture of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks, which he had struggled in vain to avert, 
he showed the grealc.st liberality to the learned Greeks exilcil 
by that disaster. With a collection of 5000 MSS. N. practi^ 
cally laid the foundation of the Viitican Library. On the 17th 
of February 1448, he concluded the so-called Asch.aflenburg or 
Vienna Concordat with Friedrich III. 

NioholaB, St., the patron of children and sailors, and also 
the national saint of Russia, a native of Patac in Lycia, as Bishop 
of Myra was imprisoned in the persecution of Diocletian, 
opposed the Arians at the Council of Nicma (325), and died in 
342. His relics were translated to Bari in Apulia by Robert 
Guiscard, 9th May 1087. From his commemoration falling on 
6th November, and from the legend of his dowering three poor 
maidens by leaving money on their window-sill, N. (or Santa 
Claus, as he is called in Holland) has long been regarded as &e 
bearer of Christmas presents; and Dutch and American children 
still put out a shoe or stocking, expecting the saint to fill it 
during the night In England his festival was celebrated 1 ^ the 
installation of a Boy Bishop (q. v.). 

Nicholas of Ouildford, the author of a bright and pictur¬ 
esque poem, called the Owl and the HightingMe, It is a fine 
specimen of Transition English, written in the dialect of the 
south of England, but free from broad provincialisms. Hiough 
composed in the rhymed octo-syllabic verse of the French 
Romances, it is a genuine English work, not more than twenty 
words being of French orinn in the whole I7p2 lines of which 
the piece consists. It has neen assigpied on mteinal evidence 
to the reign of Henry HI., and is certainly not of later origin. 
The poem was edited for the Percy Sodety by Thomas Wrigh^ 
M.A., in 1843. 

Nicholas PaulovitOb, Emperor of all the Rnssias, bom 
6th July I 79 fi» in the castle of Gatchina, near St Petersburg, 
was the third son of the Emperor Paul L and the Prineesa 
Sophie of Wiirtemberg. From his youth he was serions« te> 





served, even unsocial, ^nt deeply interested in military affiurs. 
During the reign of his eldest brother Alexander, he remained 
without influence, stayed for some time in England, and after 
his marriage (1817) with Charlotte of Prussia, lived in retirement 
at Sb Petersburg His elder brother, Constantine, who resided 
as governor at Warsaw, had in 1822 resigned his birthright, 
yet, on the death of Alexander, N. caused him to be proclaimed 
(1st December 1825), and only after a second refusal took the 
crown himself (26th December). He had first to combat a mili¬ 
tary insurrection in the capital, due to a secret league under 
Prince Trubeskoi. Murderous artillery-fire, unsparing execution 
and banishment, quickly cleared his path. N.’s efTorls to root 
out bribery and fraud were less successful, yet the so-called 
‘ Radical Reform,’ which established throughout the empire the 
Russian language, religion, and law, doomed the influence of 
Erench culture and policy. At the head of a well-organised 
military despotism he decided disputes in two continents. In 
1828, through Paskievitch, at the Peace of Turkmanebai, he ex¬ 
torted fromTersia, which had incautiously made war upon him, 
Erivan and Nakhichevan. His active measures against Turkey 
gained Greece to his interest, and by the Peace of Adrianople 
(1829) he obtained the isluids at the mouth of the Danube and 
on the E. coast of the Black Sea, and secured the partial inde¬ 
pendence of the Danubian principalities. When the Poles rose 
for freedom in 1830, his Generals Dicbitch and Paskievitch 
overpowered them, and N. punished them with tlie severest 
cruelty, removing the last shadow of their independence by the 
‘ Organic Statute ’ of 1832. To destroy the influence of the 
Catholic Church he broke (1839) the ‘ Union’ which had pre¬ 
viously bound the Greek Catholics in Lithuania to the Pope, 
and brought the congregations over to the State Clinrch. He 
showed the same zeal in relation to the Luthemns of tlie 
Baltic governments. After the July Revolution of 1848 he took 
a decided part against the movement for freedom throughout 
Europe, and on the 26th March issued an appeal to the people 
to hold fast by ‘the Faith, the Emperor, and Holy Russia,' 
upbraiiling the ' heathens’ and ‘spirits of sedition.* In July and 
August 1S48, his troops had supported Prince Bibasco in Wal- 
lacbia, and in May 1849 Paskievitch entered Hungary and com¬ 
pelled Gorgei to capitulate at Vilagos (13th August). In the 
dispute between Austria and Prussia for the direction of Ger¬ 
many, N. took the reactionary side, and in the Slesvig-Holstein 
question he supported Denmark. He had now an extraordinary 
influence as the ‘ mointaiuer of order ’ in Europe, and believed 
bimself able to cany out his favourite project of expelling the 
Turks, and seizing the inheritance of the ‘sick man.’ His 
arrogance led to .the Crimean War, and brought against him 
England, France, and Sardinia. Re|)ealed reverses, and the 
humiliation of seeing his greatest effort frustrated, broke his 
strength, and he died, l8th February 1855, after enjoining the 
arming of the whole people as a last resource. With him fell 
the last bulwark of absolutism in Europe. Three sons survived 
him, Alexander II. (q. v.), his successor, Coirstantine (q. v.), 
Michael (born 1832); and two daughters, Maria (bom 1819, 
married in 1839 to Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenbeig, who died 
in 1852, again married in 1856 to Count Gregor Strogonofl), and 
Olga, Queen of Wiirtemberg (born 1822). 

ITio'llols, John, F.S.A., Imm at Islington, 2d February 
> 745 ., was the apprentice and successor of William Bowycr, 
and, during a busy life of authorship, edited the Gentletnan's 
Magazine mm 1778 till his death, which occurred 26th Novem¬ 
ber 1826. Of the sixty-seven works of which he was either 
author or editor, the chief are a collection of Miscellaneaus Foetns 
with Historical and Biographical Notes (8 vois. 1780-82) } Bio¬ 
graphical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bmtyer, P.S.A,, 
and of mas^ of his learned Frie^ (>782), a work recast and 
extended under the title of Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century (9 vols. 1812-15), continued, with the aid of his 
son, in Illustrations of Literary History (8 vols. 1817-58); and 
The History and Antiquities of Leicester in four splendid folio 
vols. (17^-1815). See A. Chalmct’s Memoirs of j. N, (Lond. 
1826).— ^dohn Bowyer N., son of the preceding, was bom 
in l^ndon, 15th July 1779, educated at St. Paul’s School 
in 1796, joined his father in business, and was sole moprictor 
of tM Gentleman's Magasdsee from 1833 till 1856. From his 
press have issued many of the noblest specimens of English 
typography—Ormerod's Cheshire, Clutterbuck’s Herif^ord- 


shire, Surtees’ Durham, Hoare’s S. Wilts, Whitaker’s Historiet 
of Whalley ttnd Craven, and Dallaway’s Rape of Arundel. 
Among his own writings are a Brief Aceos Hi of the Guildhall 
and Anecdotes of Hogarth (1833), and Histoi ical Nediees of Font- 
hill Abbn (1836). N. died at ^ing, Middlesex, 19th October 
1863.—John Gough IT., son of the preceding^ was bom_ in 
1806, and was long editor of the Gentleman's Maganne, which 
ceased to be the property of the Nichols family in i8f6. N. was 
one of the founders of the Camden Society, and edited several 
important works issued by it and by the Roxburghe Club, &c. 
He died at Holmv'ood, near Dorking, 13th November 1873. 

ITic'holaou, John, one of the most ardent of the heroes of the 
Indian Mutiny, was the son of an Irish physician, and was born 
at Dublin in 1821. At the age of fifteen he was appointed a cadet 
in the Bengal Infantry, whither three of his brothers followed. 
He was taken prisoner in the disastrous Afghan campaign of 
1842, and served in the first Sikh War of 1846; but henceforward 
he entered the political branch of the service (a mixture of the 
diplomatic and tlie administrative). In this capacity he was with 
the army during the second Sikh War of 1848, and subsequently 
became one of the lieutenants of the two Lawrences in the govern¬ 
ment of the Punjaub. In 1850, while on furlough in Europe, he 
was involved in an attempt to rescue Kossuth, the Hungarian 
patriot, from a Turkish fortress. In his own district ne was wor¬ 
shipped as a god; and, sorely against his will, he became the 
gooreo of a sect of ‘ Nikkul Seyns.’ In 1857, at the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, his advice and prompt action contiibuted more than 
the conduct of any single man to preserve the Punjaub. He dis¬ 
armed the mutineers, and hunted down those who would not 
surrender. Appointed to the command of the Punjaub movable 
column, his arrival gave new strength to the exhausted British 
force outside Delhi. He won the battle of Nujufgurh, and fell 
while leading the storming party at the Cubul gate on the 14th 
.September 1857. See Lives ojf Indian Officers, vol. ii., by Sir 
J W. Kaye (Lond. 1867). 

Ni'cias, a distinguished Athenian general and statesman dar¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian War, was the son of Niccratus, a lessee 
of silver mines at Laureium. He inherited his father’s fortune, 
which was estimated at too talents. Being thus naturally associ¬ 
ated with the aristocratic party, he came forward after the death 
of Pericles as the opponent of the demagogue Cleon. N. gained 
numerous successes as a general Iw caution and wariness rather 
than by military genius or dash. In 427 B.C. he took the island 
of Minoa; in 426 B.c. ravaged the island of Mclosand the coast 
of Locris; in 425 B.C., compelled the surrender of Sphacteria 
by the Spartans, and defi-ated tlie Corinthians; in 424 B.c. cap¬ 
tured the island of Cytliera, ravaged the Laconian coast, and 
took Thyrea. In 423 B.C., in conjunction with Nicostratus, he 
took Mcnde and blockaded Scione. On the death of Cleon N. 
endeavoured to bring about a peace with Sparta, which he 
accomplished 421 B.c. This is known as the Peace of N. In 
415 B.C. he was appointed along with Alcibiadcs and Lam- 
achus to the command of a great naval expedition to Sicily. 
Success at first seemed to favour the Athenians, but eventually they , 
were signally defeated, and N. being compelled to surrender was 
put to death 413 B.C. See Plut. Nicias; Thue. vi. and vii, 
and The Histories of Greece by Grote and ThirlwalL 

ITick'el (symbol Ni, atomic weight 59) is a greyish-while 
metal, occurring associated with colxilt in its ores, and resem¬ 
bling this metal in its general properties. One of the principal 
ores is Kupfernickel, from which the name comes, and which was 
so-named by the German miners because it was liable to being 
mistaken for copper ore. Its constitution is given by the 
formula Ni As. N. Glance (Ni Asj-Ni Sj) antU ArsettkeU N. 
(Ni Asa) are other ores—the latter corresponding to the tin- 
white cobalt. Like cobalt, N. may be obtained by igniting the 
oxalate. Ordinarily, however, the metal is extmeted from the 
spiess formed in the preparation of cobalt, the oxide of N. yield¬ 
ing N. and carbon when strongly heated in contact with carbon. 
There are two oxides, the protoxide (NiO) and Sesquioxide 


emerald-green colour when Tiydrated. When the solution of a 
soluble salt is treated with nitric acid, the oxide of N. is preci¬ 
pitated. The most important of the l)'. salts is the sulphate 
(NiSO^ .7lio), from which the oxalate, valuable as a convenient 
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umtet of the metal, ia produced t» the action of oxalic acid. 
The lulphate ctystalliaes in beautifal green priamatic oTatala, and 
forma double salts with potassium and ammonium sulphates. 
The carbonate (Ni Coj) is produced in a hjrdrated condition by 
mixing together solutions of N. sulphate or chloride and sodium 
carbonate, and is readily decomposed by heat The chloride 
(Ni CU is easily prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid 
upon the oxide or carbonate. It is green in solution, but yellow 
when anhydrous. The chief use of N. in the arts is in the pre¬ 
paration of German silver, which contains 50, 30, and 20 per¬ 
cent of copper, anc, ind N. respectively. N. is strongly mag¬ 
netic, losing this property, however, when heated 10,350' C. 

Medicinal Praper^e of N. —The sulphate of N, is prescribed 
in coses of chlorosis and severe headache, in doses of from J to 
1 grain, two or three times a day. N. is best given on a full 
stomach, as, otherwise, it is apt to produce nausea. 

Vlduios', or mksohitg', a fortress and capital of a district I 
of the same name, Herzegovina, near the N, frontier of Mon¬ 
tenegro, and 34 miles N.H. of Cattoro, was held by the Turks 
daring the late insurrection in ITerzegovina, but capitulated to 
Qie Montenegrins, 8th September 1877. 

Wic'obar lalanda, a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
due S. from the Andaman.s, and midway between Ceylon and 
the Malay Peninsula. The three largest are called Sambelong, 
Camieobar, and Nancowry. The N, I. seem to be of volcanic 
formtion, and are fringed with coral reefs. From 1756 Denmark 
claimed sovereignty over them, but in 1848 surrendered her claims 
to the British. The inhabitants, who are of Malayan origin and 
about 8000 in number, live mainly on the produce of the cocoa-nut 
palm. Thejr have an evil reputation for their treatment of ship¬ 
wrecked mariners. In 1872*73 their trade with India showed an 
import o{jC426, and an export of jC 395 - At Camorta, the chief 
place, there U a penal settlement in connection with Fort Blair 
m the Andamans. There are about 240 convicts, but the site 
is unhealthy, and escapes are numerous. 

Kio’ol, Brsldiie, was bom at Leith in 1825, received 

bis art education at the Edinburgh Academy, and in 1846 went 
to Ireland, where he resided for several years. After exhibiting 
pictures for some time in Edinburgh, and becoming a member of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, he proceeded to London in 1862, 
and was elected A.R. A. in 1866. His reputation is based on his 
masterly treatment of humorous Irish subjects, and on the 
mosci^ne breath of his painting, which, though it bears tlie signs 
of an impetuous brush, is free from the aifectation of coarseness. 
Among his best works ate ‘ Renewal of the Lease Refused* (1863), 
‘Among the Old Masters’ (1864), and *A Deputation’ (1865), 
‘Paying the Rent,' and ‘Both Puzzled’ (1866). N, is also 
fiivounmly known as a painter in water-colours. 

IVio'olai, Ohiutoph Triedrich, a German publisher and 
the friend of Lessing, was born at Berlin i8tli March 1733, and 
entered his father’s business in 1750. t ie threw himself ardently 

lifaaMtaM at.... __ I _ t. —V. 11 .. 


Gesckichte eines dicken Mannes (1794). He did far more for litera- 
turci however, ns a publisher than as a writer. With Moses 
Mendelssohn he founded the Bibliothek dcr schSuen Wissen- 
schafttH (I 7 S 7 )> He also started the IMeratur-Briefe (24 
vols. l 7 S 9 ^)i to which Lessing contributed; and the All- 
gemeiue DeuUcht Bibliothek (106 vols. 1765-9S). N. also wrote 
Boito durch Deutschland (1783-96): Anccdelen von Friedrich 
II. ( 1 ^ 88 - 42 }, and a host of romances, essays, and biographies. 
He died 8th January i8ii. See N's Lebcn und Litcrarischer 
Nachlass, edit^ by Gddcingk (Berl. 1820).—^Biarl Otto ZSuwn- 
fMsd H., a German composer, was bom in Konigsbeig, June 9; 
1810. Appointed organist to a diapel at Rome in 1834, he dili¬ 
gently stumed the works of the old Italian masters under Baini. 
He was director of the orchestra at the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
during 1839, after which he produced the operas Enrico II. 
at Trieste, 11 Temfiario at Turin (1840), and II Prouritto 
Milan (1841). His most famous work, Die Lustigen 
WMtr wn Windsor, was brought out in 184S at BerUn, 
^“7 ***• opem N. was a follower 

, “?!!?*’ fr«* and melodious, without possess- 

m stnidw originality. He composed a number of works for 
Ottplaiiofi^, a Requiem, a Te Deum, &c. His well-selected 
4H 


collection of ancient Italian MS, music was purchased after his 
death for the Ri^ Library, Berlin. 

ITio'olaa, Sir Hartia Xfioholats, was bom in Cornwall, 
March 10, 1799, entered the navy, and rose to rite rank of lieu¬ 
tenant (1815), but quitting the service on the close of the war, 
was called to the bar (1825}, and thenceforward devoted himself 
to historical and antiquarian research. He was created a knight 
of the Guelphic Order (1831} and Chancellor of the Ionian Oraer 
of St. Michael and St. Geome (1832), and died at Cape Curtf, 
near Boulogne, August 3 1848. N.’s works are marked by sin¬ 
gular industry and critical acumen, but also by an acrimony 
which embroiled him in frequent literary squabbles. The prin¬ 
cipal are —Notitia Bistorica (1824), Scrape and Crosvenor Con. 
troversy (1832), Chronology of History (1835}, History of the 
Orders of Knighthood (4 vols. 1^1-42), Despatches of Lord Nel¬ 
son (7 vols. 1844}, and an unfinbhed History of the British Navy 
(2 vols. 1847). 

ITic'oll, Bobert, a Scottish poet and journalist, was the son 
of a farmer, and was bom in the parish of Auchtergaven, Perth¬ 
shire, 7th January 1814. Misfortunes occasioned by his own 
generosity reduced the father to the position of a day-labourer, 
and N.’s youth was spent in hard toil. In spite of poverty and 
its accompimying disadvantages, the pure ardour of genius car¬ 
ried him victoriously forward. With the ‘fee’ he won as a 
herd-laddie he went to school in winter. By a study of the best 
English authors he gave himself the traest culture a man can 
obtain. After making the acquaintance of Robert Chambers, 
Mr. Johnstone, Mr. Tait, and other persons connected with lite¬ 
rature, he opened a circulating library in Dundee in 1835, and 
in the following year was appointed editor of the Leeds Times. 
Here he fought the battle of Radicalism with on energy far be¬ 
yond his strength. Attacked with consumption, he was in a 
year forced to abandon his post. Returning to his native coun¬ 
try, he died at Leith in December 1837. During bis brief career 
he wrote a numK-rJof lyrics both in English and in his native 
Doric, all of which are genuine, and some of rare beauty and 
iiumanity. Bonnie Bessie Lee is perhaps his sweetest lilt. The 
latest and best edition of his poems, with a touching memoir of 
the author, was published in 1877 by Alexander Gardiner, 
Paisley. _ The mcmoiy of this pure and eager spirit is justly 
dear to his countrymen, 

Hic'olo, a variety of onyx, with parallel bands of a black or 
deep-brown and a bluish-white colour, found chiefly in Bohemia. 
It was much used by the Romans in gem-engraving. 

Hicomedei'a, the capital of Bithynia, oathe N.E. coast of 
the Bay of Astacn.s, was built by Nicomedes I. 264 B.C. In 
a short time it became one of the greatest and most important 
of ancient cities, and for more than six centuries continued to 
flourish. Under the Empire N. was the residence of Diocletian 
and Constantine when they were engaged in war against the 
Eastern nations. Earthquakes were frequent in its neighbour¬ 
hood ; but N., though it suffered greatly therefrom on several 
occasions, was, by imperial munificence, always restored. N. 
was the birtliplace of Arrian, the liistorion of Alexander the 
Great, and the scene of the last hours of the great Cortluiginian 
general, Hannibal. At his villa of Ancyron, close by the city, 
Constantine died, May 22, 337 A.D. The modem Ismid, which 
contains many interesting remains of antiquity, occupies the site 
of ancient N. . 

Nicop'oli or Kictm'olia, a fortified tovm in Bulgaria, 
I'ui'key, on the right bank of the Danube, opposite Turnu 


turkey, on Uie rignt bank ot tne jJanube, opposite iurnu 
Maigurelli, 20 miles W. of Sistova and 25 N.N.E. of Plevna. 
It stands on a height, and is defended by a castle and by ram¬ 
parts mounting large guns. Here the Turks, led by Bajaxet I., 
defeated the Hungarians under Sigismund, SeptemW 28,139& 
On ^uly 16, 1877, it surrendered to the Russians, t^ 'iWkish 
gamson (6000) becoming prisoners of war. Pop. 5600, com- 
prisiim Bulgarians, Wallachs, and Jews. At some distant near 
the village Eski-Nikim, are the rams of the ancient Nie^poUs ad 


Sfico'aia, a town of Sicily, province ot Catania, ^ miles 
E.S.E. of Termini, has a cathedral, four large chutchet^ and 
a college with a fine library. It .carries on a Uydy trade in 
wine, oil, grain, and cattle, but has no manu&ctuKS, end is 
reckoned the most backward of all the Sicilian town% M P* 
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cent of iU inhmbiUnti being unable to read. The dialect shows 
the place to have been a Lombardic colony, founded probably by 
Roger II. Pop. (1874) 14,789. N. is also another name of 
Letkosia (q. t.) in Cyprus. 

Viootia'iia. See ToBACca 

Nio'otine (CitH)4N(), a powerfully poisonous alkaloid found 
exclusively in the tolncco-plant (Nicatiana tabacunC^. It is 
obtained in solution combined with malic and citric acids by 
boiling the leaves in water. This liquid is then strained, 
evaporated to a syrupy consistency, and mixed with alcohol, 
when it forms two layers, from the upper of which the salts of 
N. are drawn off dissolved in alcohol. The N. is then set free 
by the action of potash and dissolved in ether, which is subse¬ 
quently evaporated, leaving a colourless oily liquid which becomes 
brown when exposed to the air. 'I'his liquid is N., and is readily 
distinguished by its pungent odour. It boils at 250* C., and is 
readily soluble m water, alcohol, and ether. See Tobacco. 

me'buhr, Eantens, bom on the 17th of March 1733, at 
LUdingworth in Hannover, studied mathematics at Hamburg and 
Gottingen, and entering the Danish service as lieutenant in the 
engineers (1760), was attached to an expedition fitting out at the 
cost of Frederik V. for the exploration of Arabia (1761). All 
N.’s colleagues perished in this unfortunate journey—the philo¬ 
logist Von Haven at Mocha (May 25, 1763), Forskal the 
naturalist at Jerim (July ll), the painter Baurenfi-ind on the 
voyage to Bombay, and at the last-named place Cramer the 
physician (February ll, 1764}. N., who alone had adopted 
the Eiastem habit and mode of life, with singular intrepidity 
now proceeded on his homeward journey by way of Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Cyprus, reaming Copenhagen in 
the November of 1767. He published the results of his invalu¬ 
able researches in BischreiiuHg von Arabim (Cop. 1772) and 
Reisebevhreibung von Arabim und andem umliegenden Laudam 
(2 vols. Cop. 1778-78; vol. iii, supervised by his daughter, 
1837), and edited Forskaal’s Descriptiones Animalium (1775), 
and Plora jS,gyptiac<hArabua (1776). N. was made captain 
(1768), notary at Meldorf in Slesvig-IIobtein (1778), a mem¬ 
ber of the Institute of France (1802), and councillor of state 
(1808). He died April 26, 1815, having latterly become 
quite blind. See his son’s Ld>en JCarstms N, (Kiel, 1817). 
—Bartkold Otaorg If., only son of the preceding, born at 
Copenhagen, August 27, 1776, was educated at Meldorf, and 
studied philology and jurisprudence at Kiel (1794-96). He was 
^pointed supernumerary Secretary to the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen (1797), spent a year and a half in London and 
Edinburg (1798-^), at the latter place meeting Walter Scott, 
and on his return to Denmark became a.ssessor in the E. Indian 
department, and secretary to the African consulate (1800). In 
1806 N. entered the service of Prussia as joint-director of the 
chief Berlin bank, and in 1809 was dispatched to Amsterdam to 
negotiate a loan. He exchanged his financial post for tliat of 
royal historiographer in 1810, the year of his election to the 
Prussian Academy, and of the masterly course of lectures on 
Roman history, published under the title RomiscAe Ceschickle 
(2 vols. Bed. 1811-12). The War of Liberation (1813-14) broke 
up the philological society consisting of N., Buttmann, Spalding, 
Schleiermacher, and other scholars. In 1814 he was again 
sent to Holland; 1815 he spent in writing a biography of his 
father, and in ecUting Fronto; and in 1816 he was appointed 
ambanador to the Papal court. At Rome N. continued to 
deepen and extend his studies, always, however, ‘ deploring with 
a sad heart ’ that he should have ‘ left the path of a teacher or 

J irofessor to enter upon a life of trouble.’ In 1822 he applied 
or his recall, and a^ visiting Albano and Naples, returned to 
l^lin (1823). Thence he withdrew to Bonn, where he founded 
the Rheinische Museum (1827), entirely recast his history 
(1827-28; Eng. trans. by Hare and Thirlwall, 2 vob. 1828-32), 
and continued to lecture in a non-official capacity until his 
death, January a, 1831. N.’s RSmiseke Geschtchte marked, in 
the truest sense, an epoch in the writing of histories. From the 
mass of disjointed fable, hitherto accepted or thrown aside at the 
lustoiian’s caprice, he conscientiously strove, by the aid of phiio- 
lon, ethnoloj^, and archseology, to sift a residuum of truth; 
and the success o( his mtem is shown by its forming, not only 
the basis eff all succeemng histories of Rome, but a model to 
historians generally. That system necessarily contained many 
minor inaccuracies, and left gaps to be filled in by later writers; 
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N.’s style, too, was ponderous and ungraceful, and Macaulay, 
in the preface to Lays of Anciessi Rome,^ speaks of him u 'a 
man who would haVe Men the first writer of his time, if his 
talent for communicating truths had borne any proportion to his 
talent for investigating them.’ N.’s posthumous wntings include 
tile third volume of hu Romische Geschiehte, bringing it down to 
264 A.O. (BcrL 1832 : Eng. trans. by Drs. Smith and Schmits. 
1851); Vorltsungen uber RSm. Gesek. an der Unwersi^ Bonn 
(Jena, 1844; Eng. trans, 1848-52); Gesch. des Zeitadters der 
Revolution (2 vols. llamb. 1845); Sdmmtlicke historische und 
philologische Vortrage (Berl. 1846). See LAensnachrichten uber 
Barthold N. (2 vols. Hamb. 1838); and Miss S. Winkworth, The 
Life and Letters of Barthold N. (3 vols. Lond. 185a).—Karkus 
Oarsten Xfikolann vos If., a son of the preceding, was 
born at Rome, April 1, 1817, and studied at Kiel, Bonn, 
Halle, and Berlin. After a lengthened residence in England, 
France, and Belgium, he became a journalist at Berlin, and 
travelled in Italy (1^6-47). At first a warm advocate of 
reform, since 1848 he attached himself to the ultra-Conservative 
party, and rapidly rose to be councillor (1850), cabinet secretary 
(1S51), and councillor of state (1854). Ennobled in 1857, he 
died at Oberwetler, worn out by overwork and the attacks of 
his opponents, August 1, i860. Amongst other works he pub- 
lislied a Geschiehte Assure und Babels (Berl. 1858). 

Ifiel, Adolphe, a French marshal, was bom at Muret 
(Haute Garonne), 4th October 1802, entered the Carps du Gmie 
in 1825, became captain in 1835, and led a company at the 
storming of Constantine. He was head of Marshm Vaillant’s 
staff in the Roman expedition of 1849, was made a general of 
division in 1853, accompanied the French expedition to the 
Baltic under B.iraguay d’Hiliiers, and directed the siege oi 
Bomarsund, und afterwards that of Sebastopol. In 1857 he 
became a senator, commanded the 4th Corps d'Armde in the 
Franco-Austrian War of 1859, and fought with distinction at 
Solferino. In 1867 he was appointed Minister of War, and was 
actively engaged in reorganisii^) the French Army when he died, 
14th August 1869. 

Hiell'o Work consists in engraving a design on silver or 
other metal, filling the inci'.ions with a black alloy, and then 
burnishing the whole surface to contrast effectively the bright 
metal with the dark design. The alloy is composed of silver, 
copirer, lead, and sulphur, and is easily fused with the aid of 
borax. Owing to its black colour the Italians called it niello 
from the Low Lat, nigcUum. This art is very ancient, and sur¬ 
vived the dark ages only to be carried to greater perfection by the 
goldsmiths of Italy and Oermany in the 15th c. It ceased to be 
pmetised in the i6tb c., but not before it had given rise to the 
art of copper-plate engraving, which was a natural sequence to 
the improvements effected in taking casts or prints of N. W. in 
progress. N. W. has to some extent been revived of late_ years 
in France and Russia, and is applied to the decoration of jewel- 
boxes, sword and knife handles, &c. 

Niem'cewicz, Julian. TTrsin, a distinguished Polish author 
and statesman, bom, 1757, at Skoki in Lithuania, entered the , 
Polish army in 1777, which he left in 1788 with the rank of 
major, to work in the Diet for a new constitution. In 1794 he 
was adjutant to Kosciusko, with whom he was taken prisoner, 
but liberated by the F-mperor Paul, after which both went to 
America. In 1807 N. returned, and was made secretary 
of the Senate of the new grand-duchy of Warsaw, and in 1814 
chairman of the Constitutional Committee, but lived chiefly on 
his estate, busied with study. After the failure of the Polish 
Revolution in 1830, he fled to England, which he afterwards left 
for Paris, where he founded a Polish library and historical society, 
and died 21st May 1841. His chief works are /Msterieal Senff 
of the Poles (Warsaw, 1816, et seq. ; Germ. ti^s. by Gaudy, 
Leips. 1833); History of the Cavernment of Sigismund III. of 
Poland (3 vols. ib. 1819); Collection of Memoirs for Ancient 
Polish History (5 vols. 1822); Levi und Sara, Briefe Pol- 
nischen Juden (Berl. 1825); the novel John of Tmetyn (3 vols. 
Warsaw, 1825 ; Germ, trans.. Berk 1828); and the posthumous 
Notes sur ma Captiviii h Petersbourg (Par. 1843). Hi» poetical 
works were collected in 12 vols. (Leips. 1840), and his life was 
written by A. Czartoryski (Par. i860). 

me'men (Ger. Memel), a river of‘Prussia, 640 miles in 
length. . It rises in Russia, becomes navigable at Grodno, 400 
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inU«« from its mouth, and at Winge, 8 miles below Tilsit, 
divides into ^ Russ and the Gilge, both of which bll into the 
KurischM-lIaff. 

Niep'oe, Josephi Niodphore, the first discoverer of photo* 
graphy, was bom at ChfiIon>8ur-Sadne, Match 7,1765. On the 
ouilvreak of the Revolution he entered the anhy and served as a 
lieutenant in the Italian campaign in 1793, His weakness of 
sight, however, compelled him to return to France, where from 
1795 to 1801 he acted as administrator of the district of Nice. 
lie then settled in his native town and devoted his time to me* 
chanics and latterly to chemistry. About 1813 the idea of taking 
pictures by sunlight appears to have suggested itself to him, and 
ny 1824 the first practical difficulties had been overcome, and 
sun-pictures formed on glass or tin-plate. Tie communicated his 
discover, concealing however his methods, in 1827 to the 
Royal Society of London, and two years later entered into a 
partnership with Daguerre, who after the death of N. published 
the process, simplified and improved no doubt, under his own 
name. N. died at Ch&lon-sur-Sadne, July 5, 1833.—Claude 
FdLc Abel If. de Saint Victor, nephew of the preceding, 
was born at St. Cyr, near Chfilon-sur-Sadne, July 26, 1807. He 
entered the array, and in 1854 was nominated Commandant of 
the Louvre. He early turned bis attention to the chemistry of 
colouring matters, did great service in improving the photo¬ 
graphic methods of his uncle and Daguerre, and communicated 
to the Cemptes Sendus numerous papers upon these and allied 
optical phenomena. He has written TraiU Pratique de Gravure 
fietiographique (1856}. 

Nier'atein, a village of Hessen-Darmstadt, Germany, 9 
miles S.E. of Mainz, gives name to a delicate Rhenish wine 
produced in its neighbourhood. It has a pop. (1875) of 2761. 

Nieu'wer Am'stel, a town of the Netherlands, province of 
N. Holland, $ miles S.S.W. of Amsterdam,'has some manufac¬ 
tures, and a pop. (1873) of 6171. 

Kieuw'weld Uotmtaiaa, a range constituting a portion of 
the chain which forms the watershed of Cape Colony, and ex¬ 
tending from W. to £. in the parallel of 32* S. lat. from 21° 45' 
to 24* £. long. On the inland side the N. M. form an elevated 
plateau with a very gradual slope, and are drained by the Zak, a 
tributary 6 [ the Orange River. Their average height above the 
sea is 5000 feet, and above the Karroo <q. v.) 2000 feet, but they 
rise in Bulbhouder’s Bank to a height of 7300 feet above the 
sea level The range is singularly destitute of trees. 

Zfih'wre, a central department of France, extends along the 
E. bank of the Loire and the Allier, and is watered by the Yonne, 
an affluent of the Seine, and by the N., a small tributary of the 
l.oire. Area 2623 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 339,917. It is in 
great part hilly and woody, and yields, besides wheat for home 
consumption, some 6,000,000 gallons of wine, and a large supply 
of timber, iron, copper, lead, coal, and marble. Nevers is the 
capital p other towns are Cosne and Clamecy. N. is traversed 
by several important canals, and by ti e Paris and Lyons rail¬ 
way. 

mfl'heixnr (‘the mist-world,’ Ger. Nehelheim), in Scandina¬ 
vian mythology was one of the two worlds which existed before 
tlie earth was created. It lay in the extreme N., separated by 
Ginnungagap (' vawning gap ’) from its opposite, the bright 
and burning world MuspelLheimr (‘ fire-world ’) in tlie S., and 
was the abMe of Hel (q. v.). 

2ng8ll'a,a genus of annuals belonging to the natural order 
Ratmueuleueet, raiefiy natives of the countries bordering the Medi¬ 
terranean, and of the western parts of Asia. There are about 20 
species. Thu black, peppery, and aromatic seeds of N. satiua or 
fennel flower—eo oslled from its fineiy cut leaves—are commonly 
used in Eastern countries for seasoning purposes. In Egypt they 
are eaten by the ladies under the impression they effect improve¬ 
ment in the personal appearance. N. Damattuta, a frequent bor¬ 
der annual in gardens, bears the names of * Love-in-a-Mist ’ and 
' Devil-in-a-Bush,’ fiom its flower in the one case, and its homed 
capsules in the otoer, being enveloped in a dense oitanglement 
of die finely-divided involucre. Its properties are dnular to those 
of the preming species. 

Vi’^Or (properly 'N.-eghlrriu), a great river of W. Africa, 
whidi is also mIm Joliba above Tiiwok tu, and Quorta -in its 
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middle course, all these names meaning simply ‘river.* It rises 
in a recess of the Kong Mountains, tenind Sierra Leone, flows 
first N.E., and then bends round to S.K, entering the Gulf of 
Guinea, after a course of some 2300 miles, its 22 mouths forming 
a delta larger than that of the Nile. Before reaching its most 
northerly point it splits into two branches, which enclose the 
island of Jimballa, 220 miles long. Below Kabara, the port of 
Timbuktu, the valley as far as Say is marshy and broken by 
numberless creeks; from Say to Bussa the stream is im¬ 
peded by rocks and shoals. Keceiving its two great affluents, 
the Sokoto and Benue, from the watershed which sepa- 
rates its valley from the basin of Lake Tchad, it rounds 
the eastern shoulder of the Kong Mountains, where the scenery 
is singularly romantic. The delta, intersected by the main 
branches. Bonny, Mari, and Nun, is covered with a rank forest 
of mangroves. The best known states in the upper N. valley 
are Barabana, a country of the Mandingos, Masina, including 
Timbuktu, Songhay, a marshy country, and Gando, to which 
belong the towns Say and Bussa. Among the explorers of the 
N. are Mungo Park, Cailli^, Lander, Allen, and Dr. Barth. 
Great part of the river is still unknown, and the SocUli Geo- 
graphique of Paris announced its intention in October 1877 of 
sending an expedition to complete the work of exploration. See 
F. de Lanoye, Le N, et les Explorations de PAfrique Centrale 
(Par. i860). 

Ifiger Liber, the name given to the black book, or register, 
in the Exchequer. 

ITightliawk, otherwise named the Virginian Goat-sucker 
and the Mosquito Hawk, is an Insessorud or Perching bird, be¬ 
longing to the suborder Fissirosires (q. v.), and to the family of 
Caprimulgida or Goat-suckers. The N. is the Chordeiles rir- 
ginianus of ornithologists. It inhabits the noithern parts of the 
New World. Most of the goat-suckers are nocturnal in habits, 
but the N., although active at night, is known to fly about also 
by day in pursuit of its prey. The mouth, as in all Fissirosttes, 
is large, and the ‘ gape ’ is fringed with bristles, which appear 
to be serviceable in the capture of insects. The N. attains a 
length of 9 inches. It is generally of a dark brown colour. A 
greenish gloss adds lustre to the plum^e of the upper parts, 
and a number of small yellow spots diversify the plumage of 
the head and neck. A white patch is conspicuous on the throat. 
The tail is forked, and the wings exceed the tail in length. The 
bill is small. 


Night-Heron, a group oiArdeida or Herons (q. v.), so named 
from pursuing its prey during the night The Common N.-H. is 
the Nycticorax Europaus, and another species, the Nankeen N.- 
H., named N. Cededonuus by naturalists, occurs in Australia. The 
Common N.-H. is found in both hemispheres, and is occasionally 
seen in Britain. Its average length is 2 feet, and its colour an 
ashen-grey, varied with black on the head and neck, and white 
below. The bill and legs are shorter than in the common heron. 
Three slender feathers form a crest which droops from the back of 
the head. The Nankeen N.-H. is a beautiful species, widely distri¬ 
buted over the Australian continent. It is of a rich brown colour ; 
the head is black, the crest, eyebrows, and the whole of the under 
surface being white. The bill is black, and the legs and feet 
yellow. 


Niglit'ingale(OldEng. nihtgaU, ‘thenight-singer:’r/C Ger. 
nachtigall), one of the most bmutiful of songsters and least 
noticeable of birds. Its appearance is dull; but its lack of 
brilliant plumage ■ is amply 
compensated for by the clear¬ 
ness, sweetness, and range of 
its notes. Both in ancient and 
modem times it has been 
celebrated in verse and prose. 

The N. belongs to the order 
of Insessores (q. v.) or that of 
the Perching birds. It is in¬ 
cluded in the Dentirostral 

section of this order, and 

appears as a member of the ... 

Warbler fioxffly (dyAeVnAv), although some authondes 
atructed a special family (LaesemsdE) for its genus and mBM 
genera. The N. is scientifically designated PhskmaA uttfUM 
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or iMscmia fhUonula. The character* of the N. genu* are 
the (hort bill, destitute of bristles; the rounded opening of 
the nostril*, and the length of the third qnill. The tarsi are 
coveted in front by one long scale. The N. is a rare visi* 
tant in Scotland and Ireland, and in England appears to 
be local in it* distribution, and to affect some localities during 
a period of years, disappearing thence for many successive 
seasons. Its colour is a dingy brown above; the under parts are 
a dull grey, the throat showing a lighter tint than the belly. 
The average length is 6 or 7 inches. The eggs, numbering 
four or five, are oTive-brown. The nest is constructed near the 

f round. It is of slight make, and is usually securely concealed 
y foliage. The food of the bird consists of worms and insects, 
but it appears to devour berries and other fruits in autumn. 
When tamed, mealworms and a modicum of raw beef and hard- 
boiled eggs constitute its favourite dietary. 

The N. is famed for its twilight and nocturnal song, but it 
sings through the day as weU. The notes are clear, prolonged, 
and thrilling; at times apparently plaintive, and again, 

*'Til the merry nightlogale, 

Thit crowds and hurries and precipitates^ 

’With fast thick warble hts delicious noXcB.^'^CoUriage,) 

The young are hatcher! in June, at which time the song ap¬ 
pears to become harsher. The N. is migratory in habits. It 
arrives in Britain in April, the male appearing before the female, 
and flies southwards (most probably to N. Africa) in Septem¬ 
ber. The male is taken before pairing, as when captured after 
pairing, it usually pines and dies. 

Nightingale, Florence, was born of wealthy English 
parents at Florence, in May 1823. She early showed an un¬ 
usual interest in hospitals, and emplc^ed the opportunities 
afforded by frequent visits to the Continent with her parents 
to inquire into the state and management of these institutions. 
In 1851 she went to Kaiserwerth, on the Khine, for practical 
instruction in the work to which she was to consecrate her life. 
After remaining there three months, she took the management 
of the Harley Street Hospital in London, and sacrificed a 
large, part of her fortune in reorganising that establishment. 
During the Crimean War, when terrible tidings reached Eng¬ 
land as to the state of the militaiy hospitals. Miss N., though 
herself suffering, hastened to tlie relief of the wounded soldiers. 
On the 27th October 1854 she sailed for Scutari, in tlie ser¬ 
vice of the War Department, with a band of trained nurses 
under her. She afterwards proceeded to Balaclava, where by 
her eneigv and skill she saved thousands from death. Though 
attacked by Crimean fever, she refused to quit the seat of war, 
and only returned to England in August 1856, when tlie war 
was ended and the hospitals almost dosed. In recognition of 
her services the public rdsed £^0,000 as a testimonial—the so- 
called ' N. Fund ’—which, at her request, was chiefly devoted to 
the extension of St. Thomas' Hospital. Her principal writings 
are Notet on Hospitals (1859); Notes on Nursing (i860); On 
the Unitary State of the Army in India (1863); Notes on Lying- 
in Institutions (1871). 

Night'-jar. See Goat-Suckek. 

Night'mare {night, and Old Eng. mara, * a spectre 01 
Xa’OubuB, is a sensation experienced in sleep, resembling the 
pressure of a weight on the chest as if from some hideous mon¬ 
ster, from which there is invariably an impossibility of escape. 
N. is limply a form of Dreaming (q. v.), the dreams being of a 
dUagreeanle and frightful nature, involving a sense of immraiate 
and inextricable danger, and is usually attributed to plethora, 
posture during sleep, indigestion, or heavy suppers. Among 
savage and semi-dviUsed races, and among the insane, N. is 
ttstullj ascribed to the influence of supernatural agencies, or to 
experiences actually undergone during dumber. N is most fre¬ 
quently induced errors in diet, or weakness of the digestive 
(unefioo*. 

Night'shads, a name given to the British representatives 
of the genus Selanum. One species has already been described 
under Bittersweet The other is an annual that occun in 
waste places in England, and occasionally in Scotland. A* 
a wee^ it i* also now found in most temperate and tropical 
region* of the world. It bean ovate wavy leaves, drooping 
flower* with a white corolla, succeeded, in the ordinary form, by 


black berries—whence its name of S, nigrum. like most of its 
congener* it possesses narcotic properties—though only to a 
slight degree ; and the leaves in Bourbon and Mauritius are eaten 
as spinal. See Belladonna for Deadly N. and ClRC^CA for 
Enchanter’s N. 

Ni'gra, Gonntanti'no, an Kalian diplomatist, born I2ih 
June 1827, at Ivrea in N. Italy, where he studied law and philo¬ 
sophy (1845-48), after wliich he became secretary, first to Axeg- 
lio and then (1852) to Cavour, whom he accompanied to Paris 
and London in November 1855, and at the Peace of Paris in 
1856. N. was one of the Sairiinian plenipotentiaries at the 
Peace of ZUriuh in 1859, and in i860 was apiminted Sardinian 
ambassador at Paris. In January 1861 he liecome the chief 
minister of Prince Carignan, who at that time went to Naples 
as govemor-genend; but in the same year N. was appointed 
Italian ambassador at Paris. Here he played a prominent part 
in the Franco-ltalian Convention of September 15, 18^ and 
remained till June 1876, when be was sent to St Petersburg as 
ambassador for Italy. 

Nij'megen {fSts.Nitmtiegtn, Fr. Nimeguen), a fortified town 
of the Nciherlands, in the province of Gelderland, on the left 
bank of the Waal, 9^ miles S. of Arnhem. The church of St 
Stephen (1272) is a fine specimen of the Gothic style. Of the 
old castle of the Karollngs, the Walkenhof, in which the Burg- 
grafs of N. afterwards resided, only some poor ruins remain. 
The oldest building in N. is the Baptisteiy, consecrated 799. N. 
has considerable trade in com, and manufactures tin, iron, and 
wooden wares, and beer. Pop. (1874) 22,929. In the Middle 
Ages N. was an important member of the Hanseatic League. 
On the neighbouring Mooker Heath the Counts Ludwig and 
Heinrich of Nassau were (1574) defeated by the Spaniards, and 
in the town-house of N. were concluded the peace of 1698 be¬ 
tween the Netherlands, France, and Spain, and of 1679 between 
France, Sweden, and the German Empire. 

Niyi'ili-Nov'gorod, a government in the E. of Russia, is 
bounded N. by Kostroma, S. by Pensa, E. by Kasan and Sim¬ 
birsk, and W. by Vladimir. Area, 19,390 sq. miles; pop. 
(1870) 1,262,913. Watered by the Volga, Sura, Vetiuga, and 
Oka, it is to the extent of one-half under forests, while some 
two-fifths are arable land, and the rest is under pasture. The 
inhabitants, especially along the banks of the Volga and Oka in 
the N., are largely engaged in indu-strial pursuits, and the pro¬ 
ducts, chiefly iron, soap, tallow, candles, leather, gloves (300,000 
pairs yearly at Bogorodsk), and the finest Russian ropes, amount 
annually to ;^428,ooo. Some 70^000 of the inhabitants are 
Mordwins, 37,000 Karafaks, and 7000 Cheremissians. 

Nijni-Novg^orod ('lower New Town’), capital of the 
Russian government of the same name, situated at the confluence 
of the Volga and Oka, 720 miles E. of Moscow by rail. One 
of the oldest towns of Russia (founded in 1221), it is in part 
girt by old walls, and h.is a kremlin (1523), a royak palace, 
two cathedrals, twenty-five other churches many synagogues, 
mosques, theatres, hotels, &c. It is the seat of the greatest fair 
in the world, the Peter-Paul’s Fair (Russ, y&rmarka), which 
begins about the 27th July, and lasts for a month. Here the 
merchants of Europe meet those of Turkestan, Armenia, Persia, 
India, and China, and the representatives of the various nations 
occupy sepanate streets or bazaars. In 1874 the imports were 
valued at;^25,743,ooo, and the sales amounted to j^23,544,00a 
Among the chief articles were cottons (^5,399.ooo), woollens 




wares (/'979,ooo), furs (j^l, 113,000), gold and silver wares 
(;^2,265,000), iron, steel, and copper (^852,000), glass, porce¬ 
lain, &c. (>^336,000), grain (1^336,000), wines and Sther liqueurs 
(;f 70 *| 000 )i tea {50,000 chests), and China wares (;C3,633,000), 
Persian wares (/'l,33i,ooo), and products of Khiva and Bokhara 
(;£384 ,ooo}. In addition to 2530 permanent stores, some 3400 
wooden booths are erected yearly, to accommodate the influx of 
visitors, who are estimated at not less than 200,000. The most 
costly articles sold are furs. Cashmere shawls, and pearls. No 
tax whatever is imposed on the trade, by far the greatest quantity 
of which comes by the Volga and Oka. The rivers are here 
crossed by a pontoon bridge, and in the commercial part of the 
town a great exchange has been erMted ava cost ofAi,57iiOOO. 
Fop. (1870) 40,472. As early as the 9th c. a great fair was held 
at Boigary or Baclirinofl^ the chief town of the Bulgarian king- 
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dom on the Vol^a and Kama. Subaeqnently this fidr was trans* 
ferred to Kasan, then to Makarie^ and fitvilly to N., on the 
partial deatruction of Makarief by lire in 1817. Of late yean 
there has been a marked falling on in the attendance of Orien< 
tall from Central and Eastern Asia, who are assigning instead 
of accompanying their wares. See A Trip up the Volga to the 
Fair of N,, by A. M. Bntler-Johnstone, M.F. (Lond. 1875). 

Ni^'ni-Tagilak', a town in the government of Perm, Russia, 
on the river Tagil, hi a valley of the Urals, 150 miles E.of the 
town of Penn. It is the centre of one of the richest mining districts 
in the world, and near it is the great magnetic mountain of 
Blagodat, 1432 feet high. The works employ 17,000 men, and 
in 1864 produced 32,616,468 lbs. of iron, 1,652,128 of copper, 
345,3^ of steel, 1086 of gold, and 3600 of platina. Aklnfij 
Denddoff set up the first foundry here in 1725. Pop. 30,000. 

ETikolaef, a town of Kherson, Russia, at the confluence of the 
Bug and Ingul, and 25 miles from the entrance of the former 
into the Blau Sea, 75 mUes E.N.E. of Odessa. It is the chief 
station of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, is strongly fortified, 
and has 18 chuKhes, 2 synagogues, a handsome admiralty house, 
several barracks, an arsenal, an otmrvatory, a fine naval hospital 
(erected in 1874), 3 libraries, &e. In 1875 the imports, chiefly 
coals, iron rtdls, machinery, armour plates, and cement, amounted 
tO;f 334 ,o 88 ; the exports, wheat, rye, barley, oats, linseed, rape- 
seed, and timber, to ;£'i,215,934. Of the 135 vessels that entered 
the port 83 were British of 60,511 tons. A line of Dutch 
steamers between N. and the west of Europe, in conjunction 
with the N.-KharkolT Railway, began running 1875. The river 
is usually frozen over from Deceml^r till the end of April. Pop. 

(1870) 67,97*. 

Kikolaevak', a town of Siberia, on the left bank of the Amur, 
is one of the chief towns in the Amu territonr, and has a con¬ 
siderable export trade in furs, skins, walrus teeth, &c. The river 
is frozen over for six months, and the mean annual temperature 
is 39* 42' F. Pop. 5000. 

Kik'olabturg (Nikluov), a town in the S. of Moravia, in a 
rich wine-growing district, 25 miles S. of Briinn, with which it is 
connected by rail. It has a beautiful church and a castle of the 
former princes of Dietrichstein, with fine gardens and art collec¬ 
tions. There is some industry in cottons and silks, and a large 
trade in red wines. Pop. (1869) 7173, of whom 4000 are Jews. 

Nlko'pol, a town in the government of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, 
on the right bank of the Dnieper, 200 miles from its mouth, and 
150 above Kherson. In 1873 its exports, chiefly grain, linseed, 
and timber, amounted to >^754,373, and its imports to ^^35,487. 
Pop. 8758. 

Kile (Gr. Mlos ; Egyptian ffafi Mu, ' genius of the waters; ’ 
Heb. Sihor, ‘ the black'), one of the most celebrated rivers in the 
world, the longest in Africa, and an object equally of wonder 
and venation to the ancients and of eager curiosity in modem 
times. Interesting no less on accounr of the singular and im- 
, portant part it in the economy of Egypt than of the 
mystery which, despite the keenest exploring enterprise, has so 
long veiled the problem of its source, it is a link between the 
seat of the most ancient civilisation and perhaps the most un- 
known and least civilised part of the habitable globe. Recent 
researches render it almost certwn that the White N. has its 
origin in ^ke Victoria ^anza and the Shibiyu, a considerable 
river flowing into its S.K corner. It leaves the lake at the 
Ripon Falls, which ate la feet high, and in lat. o* ac/ N. and 
long. 33* 30' E., in a stream 150 yards broad, and flows in a 
direction K.W., passing through the head of the Lake Albert 
Nyanzo. This part of the river is usually called the Victorian 
M., and the country, Uganda, Unyoro, and Madi, is ringularly 
fertile, and in parts is overgrown with rank forest and grass. 
From Albert Nyanza its cmirse is first N.N.E. and thm due N. as 
far as Gondokora^ or Ismailia, as the station .was named by Sir 
Samuel Baker in 1871. In this stretch the river passes through 
a rugged mountain country, partly covered with low open forests 
Ktubby trees, and receives from the rteht the waters of the 
Unyamo, Ashua, and AttaU. Above AJudo, at the owath of 
the Unyama, it is navigable to Lake Albert Nyansa, so that 
I ■ Aflbdo or *ibrahimeya~ is likely to become the centre of com- 
! BMrce in the country. At Isinailia the N. during the, rainy 
. Saasca does not rise gradually, but Iqr a series of sudden fluriies^ 


and to a height of a feet in about twelve hours. The rise is 
caused by heavy tains in the S. sending down an immense 
volume of water from the high mountains which line the W. bank 
of the N., and by the Ashua, Unyama, and o^er streams. After 
the fall of the river, the marshes give off a horrible effluv'um, 
which occasions much fever. Leaving the Bari country at Ismail ia, 
the N. has a course to the Bahr-n-Gazal generally N.N.W. 
for nearly 400 miles, traversingithe native territories of Schir, 
Bohr, Almb, Kika, and Nuehr. Throughout this distance the 
bed is for the most part level and marshy, and the river ftequently 
branches. The Bahr-el-Ghazal, the only great tributary of 
the N. on the left, was called by Speke in 1863 ‘ an unimportant 
branch,’ but has been shown by Schweinfurth to nave a 
drainage area in the country of tlie Dinkos, Bongos, and 
Niam-Neams, of not less than 150,000 sq. miles. At this 
point the N. takes a sharp bend to the E, and here for a con¬ 
siderable distance its channel is choked with recent deposits of 
vegetable matter, covered with tall grass and clumps of pwyrus. 
Traders avoid this part of the river, travelling by the Balir Zaraffe 
or Giraffe River, an arm of the N., which leaves it in latitude 
5* 20' N. and joins it again in latitude 9* N., about 36 miles 
above the confluence of the Sobat. The Bahr Zaraffe has itseU 
been obstructed since 1871, but in 1872-74 Ismail Pasha, gover¬ 
nor of Khartum, with a large force was successful in clearing 
away great part of the N. stoppage. Some no miles £. of its 
junction with the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the N. is joined by the Sobat 
from the E., a grand navigable tributary, here 250 yards wide. 
Turning abruptly N. once more, the N., a stream varying in 
breadth from one to two miles, with the country of the Shilluks 
on the W., and further on separating Kordofan from Sennaar, 
is augmented at Khartum (q. v.) by the waters of the Blue N., 
formed by the junction of the Abai and Blue River. The Blue 
N., over 1000 miles long, descends from the region of l^ike 
Dembea in Abyssinia. Below Khartum the N. is better known. 
At £1 Damer, 170 miles below, it receives its last great affluent, 
the Atbara or Bahr-el-Asward, after which it makes a great bend 
in the Nubian deserts, descending the terraces of Nubia by a 
series of cataracts, the last of which is at Assouan (q. v.) on the 
Egyptian boundary, in latitude 24* lo' N. Hence it flows in a 
northward curve with a steady stream at the mean rate of 3 miles 
an hour, and an average fall of 2 inches to a mile. Altiiough receiv¬ 
ing no affluent from the Atbara to its mouth, a distance of 1500 
miles, and though crossing an extensive stretch of sandy desert 
under a burning sun, it brings an enormous volume of water to fer¬ 
tilise the rainless Egyptian plains. The Atbara ('black river’) re¬ 
ceives its name on account of the mud which it brings down, and 
which, when deposited by the annual overflow of the N., is the 
true fertiliser in Egypt Along its lower course as far as Cairo 
the N. is confined in a valley lined on both sides by high 
naked rocks. Its delta is 150 miles broad at the sea, and is 
intersected by a maze of streams of which the principal 
are the Rosetta and Damietta branches. The N. drams 
nearly a tenth of tlie whole area of Africa, and has a total length 
of 3500 miles. An account of its annual overflow, the most 
wonderful of all hydrographic phenomena, is given in the article 
on Egypt The river is abundantl^r stocked with fish, and 
among the birds which swarm along its banks are vultuna, cor¬ 
morants, pelicans^ quails, and white ibis. As a drink, its 
water when filtered is among waters what champagne is among 
wines. The basin of the N., long notorious as a centre of the 
slave-trade, has been claimed by the Egyptian government as 
far S. as Uganda, and to within 35 miles of Victoria Nyanza, 
since the miliury expedition tmder Sir Samuel Baker, sent by 
the Khedive to suppress the iniquitoiis traffic in 1873. Among 
the travellers who in recent yean have contributed most 
materially to our knowle^e of the Upper N. are the brothen 
Ponoet (1857), Petherick (1858 and 1862), Heuglin (1863-64), 
Captain Burton (1857-59), Captain Speke (1857 and 1861), 
Captain Grant (1861), K. M. Stanley (1871-77), and above all 
Sir Samuel Baker (1861 and 1870-73), Dr. G. Schweinfurth 
(1868-71}, and Gordon (1874-^6). Of the host of travellert who 
have made the attempt, only Baker, Sdiweiiifiirth, and Gordon 
have succeeded fo penetrating from the N. to the eqnoitprial 
N. regions. Liimntone, whose name is more wide^ iaenflfied 
than that of any other traveller with the problem of the Caput 
Nili, and who was virtually a martyr to iu eluddatioa, earned 
his reoearehes into a field fyfa^ be^d the actsal basin of the 
river. And although his dimveries ia the regioa of lakes 
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TanMiiyika tnd Bangweolo, and the conne of the Lnalaba, are 
of the eteatest value as contributions to our knowledge of Cen¬ 
tral Amcan geognphy, his theory identifying the Lualaba with 
the N., in which indeed his own belief was latterly shaken, has 
been finally disproved by Stanley's explorations of the former 
river, the splendid results of which were made known to tlie 
world in November 1877. After leaving the Bagenya country, 
to which Livingstone had traced it, the Lualaba flows in a nortn- 
easterly direction, as if to join the N., but subsequently takes a 
westerly bend, and in its lower course becomes the river known 
as the Congo. To this river Stanley, in graceful compliment to 
the great missionary traveller, has given the name of ‘ Living¬ 
stone.' For the literature of N. discovery see, besides the works 
of the travelers whose names are above mentioned, the Joupial 
ef the JRo^ Geographkal Seeiety, the Geographical Magotine, 
and Dr. A. Petermann’s MUtheilungen for recent years. 

Nile, Battle of. See Abouxir and Nsuon. 

Nilom'eter is an instrnnrent for measuring the rise of water 
in the Nile (q. v.) during its annual inundation. That erected 
Ml the island of Er-Rodah opposite Cairo is simply a graduated 
pillar set in a well which communicates with the river. It dates 
from the year 847 A.D. Of older date is the N. at Elephantine, 
which consists of a stair descending between two wafis to the 
Nile. On the one wall lines are inscribed marking the rise of 
the water in former years. 

mia'son, Ohriatine, a leading prima donna, the daughter 
of a peasant, was born at Hussaby, near Wexio, Sweden, August 
3,1^3. Her playing and singing at a country fair in June 1857 
attracted the attention of a gentleman of means, F. U. 
l^ornerhjelm, who placed her at a school at Halmstad, and 
afterwards with Franz Berwald, as her master, at Stockholm. 
On completing her education under Nasset and Wurtel at Paris, 
she made her first appearance in October 1864 at the Thldtre 
Lyrique in that city, where she obtained a three years’ engage¬ 
ment. In the season of 1867 she made a brilliant dlbut in 
London, where, as well as in Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna, 
she has taken the highest rank as a public favourite. She visited 
the United States, 1870-72. On the 20th of August 1872 she 
married M. Auguste Kouzaud, the son of a well-known French 
merchant. Her voice is a soprano of extraordinary range and 
richness, while her dramatic talent is a splendid ally to her won¬ 
derful vocalisation. Among her grandest parts are Violetta in 
Mariota, and Valentine in the Huguenots. But she excels in the 
more poetical conceptions of the opera. In Fastst .she is the most 
perfect of Maiguerites, in Lohengrin the most ideal of Elsas. 

Nimar', the most westerly district of the Central Provinces, 
British India, lying across the valleys of the Nerbudda and the 
Japtee and the intervening hills. Area, 3340 sq. miles; pop. 
11872) 211,176. This tract was the home of the Pin^ri marauders 
at the commencement of the present century. It is now traveised 
throughout by the railway, and has become the centre of the 
trade in Malwa opium. In 1874-75 its total imports were 
valued at 1,900,000, almost solely opium; its exports at 
£3$o,aoo, chiray piece-goods and sugar, llie chief towns are 
Xhundwa (q. v.) and Bhanpur, at which latter there is a manu¬ 
facture of gold-embroidered fabrics. N. is a favourite shooting 
ground for sportsmen from Bombay. Tigers and bisons are 
common. 

Nhn'biu (Lat. ' a bright cloud ’), in painting and sculpture, 
a disc round the heads of divinities, saints, and sovereigns. 
'Whenit encloses a cross, it belongs to Christ alone; without the 
cross, it indicates a canonised saint; when with radiating lines, 
it denotes one of the bead, persons exalted by the Church as 
worthy of imitaUon, but not canonised. The aureole is generally 
almond-shaped, and encloses the whole person. This is only 
associated with Jesus, or Mary with the Infant in her arms. The 


associated with Jesus, or Mary with the Infant in her arms. The 
N. of Jesus or Mary is always of gold; those of saints or others 
may vary in colour. See Mrs. Jamieson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art {2 vols. 1848; new ed. 1874). 

Wjnag'twn. See Nuusckn. 

Vimm, or mnaaa (Celt, nemet, ' a sacred grove ’), a town 
of France, capital of Ae droartment of Card, stands in the valley 
of the Vlstie, 30| miles N. & of Montpellier by nul. Consistiim 
of an old town connected by boulevara with eight suburbs, if. 


contains a cathedral, eleven Catholic and eight Protestant 
churches; the Maisqn Carrde, a Roman temple, converted since 
1823 into a museum; the citadel, built by Vaut^, now a prison 
for 1400 conricts; a Palais-de-Jostice, H6tel-Dien, and the 
magnificent marble fountain of the Place de I’Esplanade, erected 
by Pradier (1848) at a cost of 250,000 francs. In the factories 
of N. are more than 10,000 looms and stocking-frames. Silk¬ 
weaving has declined since 1750, but the manufacture of shawls, 
carpets, handkerchiefs, &c., employs 5450 artisans; of leather 
ana shoes, 3200; and of iron, 300. The trade in brandy has an 
annual value of 7,000,000 francs, in cocoons and silk of 18,000,000 
francs; and medicinal herbs are largely exported to Holland and 
Germany. Pot. (1872) 55,488, of whom more than half are 
Protestants. 'The Netnausus of the Romans, N. has the remains 
of an amphitheatre capable of holding 17,000 spectators; of a 
temple of Diana, baths, and triumphal arches. It came under 
the Visigoths in the 5th c., was sacked by the Norsemen (859), 
declared for the Reformation (1559), and suflered greatly on the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), and again in 1830. 

Nim'rod, whose history is given in Genesis x. 8-12, was a 
son of Cush, i.e., he was an Ethiopian; his prowess as a hunter 
was so great that it became proverbial; he became king of Shinar 
or Babylonia, the four chief cities of bis kingdom being Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh; and he then extended his empire 
northwards into Assyria (reading Gen. x. II, ‘out of that land he 
went forth to Asisyria,’ &c.}, and founded a second group of capi¬ 
tals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen. The only other 
mention of N. in the Bible is in Micah v. 6, where the prophet 
uses ‘ land of N.’ either for Assyria or Babylonia, and in i Chron. 
i. 10. But various other traditions regarding him have been 
pre.served. Josephus says he was the prime mover in the build¬ 
ing of the tower of Babel. Later writers make him a fire-wor¬ 
shipper, the inventor of idol-worship, and a contemporary of 
Abraham, whom he cast into a fiery furnace because he would 
not worship his idols. N. is the most prominent name in the 
traditions of the Arabs. Everything good or evil is attributed to 
him, and all the most important Chaldean ruins arc called by his 
name. He has been identified with a great variety of historical 
personages by diflerent writers : with tlie first king of Babylonia 
after the Flood (the Evochous of Berosus); with Bel, the great 
Babylonian god, and is said to have extended his dominions to 
the mountains of Armenia ; with Ninus, the mythical founder of 
Nineveh ; and even with the first king of Balfylonia before the 
Flood (the Alorus of Berosus). Such was the amount of know¬ 
ledge possessed regarding N. till 1872, when the late G. Smith, 
of the British Museum >’iscovered among the terra cotta frag¬ 
ments of the Royal Library at Nineveh a series of twelve tablets, 
containing Babylonian legends regarding the Deluge, the central 
figure in which legends is a hero who, according to Mr. Smith, 
corresponds exactly with the N. of the Bible. He was a giant 
hunter, who contended with and destroyed the lion, tiger, leo¬ 
pard, and wild bull. He first became king of Babylonia, and 
then extended his dominion to the Armenian Mountains, his 
court and palace being at Erech. Mr. Smith thinks it highly 
probable that these Babylonian legends, which were preserved 
in the royal libraries of tlie later kingdom of Assyria, were 
written down to about b.c. 2000, and therefore that the time of 
N. ought to be fixed at least not later than B.c. 2250. See 
Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis (Lend. 1876). 

Nin'evMi (probably a compound with the name of the Baby¬ 
lonian war-god Ninip), one of the most ancient cities of which 
there is any historical record, was the capital of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Assyria (q. v.). The first mention of N. in the Scrip¬ 
ture! is in Genesis x. 8-12, in connection with Nimrod (q. v.), 
who extended the Babylonian kingdom over Assyria. 'The 
attention of the prophets Nahum (q. v.) and Jonah (q. v.) is 
entirely directed to it. It is mention^ that Sennacherib (q. v.) 
was slain there (2 Kings xix. 36, Isaiah xxxvii. 37], and the last 
mention of it as an existing city is in the Book of Zephoniah 
(ii. 13), about 630 B.C. It seems to have been burned about the 
end of the 7th c. B.C. The traditions of the great size and 
magnificence of N. preserved by Greek, Roman, and Arabic 
writers {cf. Jonah iii. 1-4), according to which the wall was 
about 60 miles long, 100 feet high, and broad enough to hold 
three chariots abreast, and defended 1^,1500 towers 200 feet 
high, are.fully borne out by the discoveries which have recently 
b^ made in its rains, whiw have been identified as the mounds 
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of Konynnjik on the E. bank ot the Tigiii opposite Moml. 
See Leyerd's A', and Us Remams (Lond.>l8si) end N, tmd 
Bahylon (i86y), and George Assyrian Discoveries; an 

Aeeount e/Exj^ations and Discoveries on the Site of N. durUig 
1873 and t874 (Lond. 1875). 

Kingpo', B city of China, province of Chi-Kiang, on the con¬ 
fluence of two smiill rivers, I3 miles from the sea, and too S. of 
Shanghai. It lies in a fertile and populous plain, and is surrounded 
by wuls 15 feet high and nearly 6 mites in circuit, and is inter¬ 
sected by numerous canals. There are many large and splendid 
temples, and a hexagonal tower of eleven stories, iboTeet high, 
mounted by a spiral flight of steps. The manufacture of silks, 
cottons, woollens, and salt is considerable, and the immediate 
vicinity yields a larm Quantity of green tea, rice, and the produce 
of the mulberry and tallow trees. In 1874 in the direct trade 
with foreign countries (including Hong Kong), the exports 
amounted to £20^, and imports to ;f534«576, while in the trade 
with the Treaty Ports the value of imports was/'i,664,268, and 
of exports ;f3,l5i,825. As much as ^£2,541,077 of the latter 
trade (imports and exports) was carried on in native vessels. 
The direct imports from Great Britain amounted to £6vi,yt2, 
and the exports to Great Britain to ;£'63,4I i. In 1873 there 
entered the port 253 foreign vessels of 174,977 tons (41 British 
of I 7 f 57 t tons), tpid clearm 253 of 175,444 tons (43 British of 
17,813 tons). Pop, 500,000. N. was one of the five Treaty 
Ports openM 26th August 1842, and has both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic mission stations. 

Nin'ian, St. (the.S 7 . Arngnit of Lowland Scotch, and Trmyon 
or Tritnan of the North Country dialect) was bom of royal paren¬ 
tage on the shares of the Solway Firth about the middle of the 
4th c. Of studious and ascetic habits, he was fired by the Holy 
Spirit to make a pilgrimage to Rome, which he reached by way 
or the Gallican Alps, and where he was consecrated bishop 
the Supreme Pontiff. On his homeward journey N. paid a visit 
to St. Martin at Tours, and after his arrival in Scotland founded 
the * Candida Casa,’ or church of Wluthom in Wigtonshire, 
dedicating it to St. Martin, who had just died (397). Later, N. 
laboured successfully for the evangelisation of the Southern Piets, 
and in 432 (according to the Bollandists) died, ’peifect in life 
and full of years,’ and was buried in his catheaial church at 
Whithorn. His festival falls on the i6th September. Though 
the facts of his life, as well as independent testimonies, show that 
Christianity existed in Scotland prior to St. N., yet his aposto- 
late is the first distinct fact in the history of the Scottish Church. 
And even of N. himself we can gather little that is definite 
from the Latin life by St. Ailred (born 1109, died 1166), which, 
while good in style, is almost worthless as an historical record. 
See Bishop Forbes’ Life of St. N, in vol. v. of 7 'he Historians 
ofScotlcsnd (Edin. 1874). 

Ninon de Lencloa. See Lenclos. 


Ninth, in Music, a dissonant interval one octave higher than 
the second, from which it differs in harr.unial and contrapuntal 
• treatment. 


Ni'obe, daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad Taygete or the 
Hyad Dione^ was the wife of Amphion, King of Thebes, to whom 
she bore six sons and six daughters. Proud of the number of 
her children, she exulted over Leto, who had only two—Apollo 
Kta Diana. These, indignant at such presumption, slew oU the 
children of N. Nine days they lay unburied, but on the tenth 
they were interred by the goda N., who had gone to Mount 
Sipyluih mourning the loss of her offspring, was changed into 
stone, and even in that form continued to feet her sad ^reave- 
ment, and to ^ve tearful expression to her woe. The story of 
N. and her children was a favourite subject with ancient artists. 
Some of the figures in the celebrated group found at Rome in 
IJ83 and now preserved in Florence, exhibit the highest phases 
of ancient art 


Nioltima or Ocdusa'bimii'(symbol Nb, atomic weight 94), 
a rare metal obtained from American columbite, and first dis¬ 
covered in 1801 by Hatchet, though for long, upon the authority 
of Wollaston, it was renrd^ as identical with Tantalum (q. v.), 
n metal with which it is ordinarily associated. The codin 
(NbsOi) is an add, and forma niobates widi strong bases. The 
ddofide (NbCls) and oxychloride (NbOCls) are converted by 
water into the oxide. 
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Niort, a town of France, capital of the department oi 
Deux-Sevres, on the Sivre - Niortalse, 49 miles S.W. of 
Poictiers by rail It contains the churches of N6tre-Dame and 
St. Andtd (restored 1858-61), an H6tel-de-Vil)e (formerly the 
palace of Eleanor, Heniy II.‘s queen), the renwuns of the castle 
in whichtMadame de Maintenon was bom, a prefecture, theatre, 
public library of 30,000 volumes, museum, &c. Glove-making 
employs 1000 artificers, and other industrim are market-garden¬ 
ing, tanning, dyeing, and manufactures of shoes, blouses, hosiery, 
cotton and woollen goods, oil, glue, &c. Pop. (1872) 17,470. 
Annexed to England from 1154 to 1224, N. was captur^ by 
the Black Prince (135b), but retaken by Duguescliii (1373). 

Ni'pa, a genus confined to one species, H. frutieans, a palm¬ 
like ^lant, common in the seaside marsh lands of the K Indies. 
The creeping stem bears tufts of leaves which often grow more 
than 20 feet in length, and are much used for thatcliing. The 
fruit consists of one-seeded drupes aggregated into large heads; 
their kernel is edible. From the spadix a toddy is obtained, 
convertible into a syrup, sugar, and an intoxicating spirit Nipa- 
dites are the fossil representatives. 

Nipon', or Dfti Nipon' (r>., 'land of the rising sun’), the 
native name of Japan (q. v.). 

Nipple, the name given to the prominence on which the 
excretory ducts of the milk-glands of Mammalia open. N. may 
be altogether wanting in some Mammals Omithorkynchus 
(q. V.), and Echidna), while in the nearly allied Marsupialia (q. v.), 
represented by the kangaroos and their allies, the nipples are 
exceedingly long, and are adapted to attacli the immature youi^ 
securely to the parental body in the act of nutrition. The N. is 
never single, although an odd number may be found (as in some 
opossum^. In the kangaroos four nipples exist. Eight N. 
arranged in a circle are developed in the Marsupial genus Phas- 
cogale. Each N. may be perforated by one canal or duct only— 
as in pigs. Ruminants, and whales. In horses and apes each 
teat is traversed by two canals; Rodents and Carnivorous ani¬ 
mals have five or six ducts opening in each N.; while in ele¬ 
phants, Marsupialio, and Primates (Qnadrumana and man), 
numerous milk-ducts open in each teal. For Diseases of the N. 
see Mammary Gland, Diseases of. 

Nixwa'&a (=:'blown out, extinguished,’ derived from a 
Sanskrit root. In Pali, the classical language of Buddhism, it 
becomes niiidna), the ideal state of consummation in which 
the purified soul of the good finds its destined deliverance, both 
in the Hindu and Buddhist systems of religious philosophy. In 
accordance with the pure theism of the early Hindu writings, 
N. consists in the absorption of the soul into Brahma, the self- 
existent cause of the universe, from which it originally emanated, 
and in which it finds an eternity of bliss. On the other hand, 
the orthodox doctrine of Gautama Buddha, as preserved most 
purely in Ceylon, necessarily leads to the logical conclusion that 
N. is absolute annihilation, the cessation of the long tnun of 
misery called life. According to Rhys David^ however, N. is 
properly 'the extinction of that sinful condition of mind and 
heart, which would otherwise be the cause of renewed indi¬ 
vidual existence.’ For a summary of the views contained in 
Buddhist literature, and of those held by modem European 
critics, see Professor Childers’ Pali Dictionary, sui voc, Hiitanam 
(vol. i. Lond. 1875), and Rhys Davids in the CotUemforary 
Review for January 1877. 

Niaoe'mi, a town of Sicily, province of Caitanisetta, finely 
situated in a fertile district, 11 miles from the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
has com and oil mills, and some remuns of ancient dwellings. 
Pop. (1874), 10,750. 

Nin'ibin (the Nessibina of the cuneiform inseripUoai, Arab. 
Hisiiin), an ancient town of N.E. Mesopotamia, on the river 
Mygdonius (Aram. Mygdan), and in the province of Mygdonia, 
from which it was nam^ by Seleucns Nicator ' Antiocheia Myg- 
donfre.’ Founded by the Armenians before the time of A)«- 
ander the Great, N. was during Uie last 150 years B.C. the reu- 
dence of the Armenian kings, from whom it was taken 68 kC. 
and held for a lime by LucuUus. Deserted by the Armeninns, 
it was seised in the 1st c. A.D. the Parthian% after wlnae 
subjugation by Trajan it came nndw the Romans. It was {the 
centre of the great Jewish insnirection about 13a Being equ^y 
important as the chief seat of Syrian learning, reUgion, and 
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tnde, N. was long and keenlf contested the Romans and 
Parthians. It was taken by the Persians m 363, and in the 
7lh c. fell into the hands of the Arabs, under whom before the 
14th e. it had dwindled to a paltn village. N. is not to be con¬ 
founded with Nis& or a village in Syria, between Aleppo 
and Biredshik, where the Turks under Hafiz Pasha were defeated 
(23d June 1839) by Ibrahim Pasha. 

Ni'aiPri'ua, a term of English law denoting one of the five 
Commissions to Justices of Assize, empowering them to try 
issues of fact before a jury. Before circuits came to be regularly 
held, all cases might be tried at Westminster; and the saving 
clause of the writ commanding trial began with the words ‘nisi 
prius-tl»t is, unlai before the specified day the judges should 
nold a county assize. 

Hin'a (Turk. Nisch; the anc. Nemsoi), a town in the N.W. 
of Bulgaria, Turkey, on the right bank of the Nissava, an affluent 
of the Morava, 8 miles from the Servian frontier, and 85 N.W. of 
Sofia. It is the converging point of three great roads, and is 
strongly fortified by hi^ walls, moats, palisades, marshes, and 
redoubts. N. has eighteen mosques, two Grerk churches, and 
a synagogue. Pop. 16,000, of whom nearly half are Turks and 
half Servians. N. was the birthplace of Constantine the Great, 
and the ancient capital of Servia. In the Russo-Turkish War it 
was captured by tlie Servians, January ti, 1878. 

XTltliard, a Frankish historian, was born about 790. His 
father was Angilbert, governor of the Frankish borders, and his 
mother Bertha, daughter of Karl the Great He died in 853. 
His De Distensionibut FUierum Ludavici Pit is valuable as con¬ 
taining the testimony of an eye-witness in regard to what he 
describes. Published in 1788 by Pithou, it has been reprinted 
in the collections of Historiens de France by Duchesne and 
Dom Bouquet 

Ni'trate of Am'yl, Medicinal Properties of. N. of A. 
or amyl nilris, produced by the action of nitric or nitrous acid 
on amylic alcohol, is used as an anodyne in cases of asthma and 
angina pectoris. It is administered by inhalation, in the form 
of vapour, in doses of from 2 to 5 minims. N. of A. must be 
used with great caution.. 

Ki'tre, Saltpe'tre, or Mi'trate of Po'taah (KNO3), is an 
important constituent of gunpowder (q. v.), forming from 70 to 
80 per cent by weight of this explosive mixture. It forms long 
striated six-sided prismatic crystals, deflagrates on hot coals, and 
fuses to a colourless liquid at nearly 300* C. At a red heat it 
loses oxygen, and is converted into the nitrite (KNOj), which is 
itself decomposed at a higher temperature. In presence of a 
combustible body, N. loses oxygen rapidly, and is therefore valu¬ 
able as an oxidising agent. 

N. occurs native in various parts of India, especially in Bengal 
and Oude, as a white incrustation on the soil; and from this the 
greater part of the N. used in this country is obtuned. The 
crystals exported to Britain are impure, and are formed by eva¬ 
poration from solution. To purify these, potassium carbonate is 
added to the solution, when the lime present as nitrate is preci¬ 
pitated as carbonate. The filtered solution is then made to 
crystallise by evaporation and cooling, but in such a way that 
the formation of large crystals, which are apt to enclose within 
their cavities portions of the impure iiquor, is rendered impos¬ 
sible. This is effected by continuous stirring; and such objec¬ 
tionable impurities as the chlorides of imtassium and sodium are 
retained in the liquid. ;The saltpetre flour, as it is called, is then 
washed with small quantities of water, drained thoroughly, and 
dried. In France artificial N. is ;prepared from the nitrates 
obtained from nitre heaps or accumulations of vegetable and ani¬ 
mal refute with limestone, old mortar, ashes, &e. These heaps 
are protected from rain by a roof, but are exposed freely to a 
prevailing^ wind. They are watered from time to time with 
stable drainings ; and the chemical action which supervenes re¬ 
sults in the gradual formation of the nitrates of the bases present 
{pqtadi, lime, magnesia, ammonia), which appear as an incrus¬ 
tation on the exposed face of the heap. The incrustation is 
scraped off, treat^ with potassium carbonate, which converts the 
whole into potassium nitrate or N., and purified as a^ve. 
Peruvian or Chili Saltpetre is the mtrate of soda (NaNOs), 
found in these regions of America in beds beneath the surface 
soil The deposits of Tanpoca, in Peru, are estimated at 
seventy millicm tons, and a company, now bdng formed (1877}, 


proposes to take them entirely into its own hands. Owing to 
Its deliquescent nature, the same property which renders the 
chlorides of potassium and sodium injurious in N., nitrate of 
soda cannot be used in the manufacture of gunpowder, since it 
would attract moisture from the air. The Peruvian saltpetre, 
however, is important as a source from which true N. may be 
obtained, since it is converted into this salt by double decom¬ 
position with chloride of potassium. The reaction is given by 
the equation— 

NaNO, + KCl = KNO, + NaCl 
The nitre is crystallised by evaporation and cooling, the more 
soluble sodium chloride remaining in solution. Besides being 
tlie important constituent of gunpowder, N. derives economic 
value as being a source from which Nitric Acid (q. v.) is pre¬ 
pared. For medicinal properties of N. see Potash and Soda. 

Ni'trio A'cid (HNOs), a transparent, colourless liquid, hav¬ 
ing when pure a specific gravity of l ’52. It freezes to a butte^ 
consistency at a temperature of - 55° C., and boils at 84*’^ C. 

It fuses at ordinary temperatures, and evolves heat when mixed 
with water. It is a powerful oxidising agent, and attacks nearly 
all organic substances, especially if hot and undiluted, when the 
red fumes of nitric-oxide are frequently disengaged. With the 
exception of gold, platinum, and some of the rarer metals, it 
oxidises as a rule the simple elements also; and its compounds 
are for the most part soluble in water. It causes brilliant com¬ 
bustion when poured upon powdered charcoal, and can keep up 
the combustion of a red-hot lump plunged in it. In its most con¬ 
centrated form, however, it refuses to act on certain substances, 
and in other cases acts much less vigorously than in its more 
diluted state. The acid may be prepared from potassium or 
sodium nitrate by the action of sulphuric acid. The reaction ik 
given by the equation KNO3 + 1I,S04 = HNO3 -h HKSO4, and 
similarly for sodium. The bisulphate (HKSO* or HNaSOs) is 
made to crystallise out by evaporation and cooling. In the 
preparation of large quantities the sodium nitrate is the more 
convenient, being much cheaper, and furnishing a larger propor¬ 
tion of the acid. By using twice as much of the nitrate, and 
subjecting to a higher temperature, the normal sodium sulphate, 
useful in the manufacture of glass, is formed. Titus— 

2NaNOs -I- lIjSOs = Na,S04 + 2HNO3 
When heated 2IINO3 decomposes into HsO + O-l-aNOj, which 
accounts for the presence of red fumes of nitrate peroxide in the 
retort during certain stages of the preparation. A'itro hydroel^ric 
acid or aqua regia, is a mixture of N. A, with hydrochloric acid, 
and is used for dissolving gold and platinum. 

Medicinal Properties ofN. A, —N. A., sometimes called azotic 
acid, is strongly corrosive, and is applied as a caustic by means 
of a pointed glass rod to phagedenic sores and chancres. 
Diluted N. A. contains 15 per cent, of anhydrous acid, and is 
given internally in doses of from lo to 30 minims, generally in 
combination with bitter infusions and tincture of orange. N. A. 
is used as an injection in phosphatic calculus; and being refri¬ 
gerant, tonic, and antiseptic, it is useful, when very mucli diluted, 
as a drink in febrile diseases, especially typhus. 

ITi'trogen (symbol N, atomic weight 14), a permanent gas, • 
first recognised as a distinct chemical element by Rutherford in 
1772. ft constitutes about four-fifths of the volume of the 
Atmosphere (q. v.), is colourless, odourless, and chiefly charac¬ 
terised by negative qualities. It is not poisonous, can be respired, 
tubes do not support respiration, so that death speedily ensues 
from the absence of oxygen. In the atmosphere it serves simply 
to dilute the oxygen, whose vital action would be otherwise too 
energetic. Though it is, so to speak, characterless in the free 
state, it occuis widely as an important constituent in compounds 
of marked properties—such as strong acids, deadly poisons, im¬ 
portant medicines, and violent explosives. Its pretence in potas¬ 
sium nitrate or Nitre (q. v.), the chief ingreilient in gui^wder, 
has suggested its present name (Gr. ‘generator of nitre’). Formerly 
it was called Azote, from its lifeless properties. N. may be very 
simply prepared by burning phosphorus in air under a bell jar 
standing over water. The oxygen combines with the phosphorus 
to form phosphoric acid, which is readily absorbed by the water, 
and nitrogen is left behind. Otherwise than by being a necessary 
constituent of our air, N. has recently become more interesting 
as a gas widely diffused through the universe, and forming a large 
proportion of the composition of nebulae. See Nkbuia and 
Sfechrum Analysis, 
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One of the most important of the compoande of N. U Ammo¬ 
nia (q. ▼.)> '<'hieh eaisti in imall quantitf in the atmoephere, and 
b a conitant product of the putrefaction of. nitrogdioui matter. 
Ita composition b NH^ It b a atrone base, actmg on acids to 
form important salts, m which the xamcal or ammomuitt 
enters like a 'meUl. N. forms five compbttnds with oxygen. 
Nittvus oxide, ot laughing gas (^,0), b prepared by heating 
nitrate of ammonb (NH4NO1 = 2 H |0 + NjO). It b colourless, 
has a slight odour, and a sweetbh taste. It is used as an anaes¬ 
thetic { out when inhaled in smaller quantities produces a kind 
of intoxication or abnormal hilarity, whence ib popular name. 
//Uric oxide (NO) is formed along with nitrate of copper and 
water by the action of metallic copper upon dilute nitric acid. 
It b colourless, but forms, when brought into contact with oxy¬ 
gen, a red coloured gas, which appears to be a mixture of the 
'peroxide (NO,) and nitrous acid (N,Os). Nitric oxide can be 
readily dbtinpuished from nitrous oxide by its inability to sup¬ 
port combustion. Mtroiu acid (N.O,) exbts in small quantity 
m rain water. It may be obtained by heating nitric acid with 
starch, or with an equal weight of arsenious acid, and passing 
the evolved gu through water and chloride of calcium to purify 
it of any nitric acid that may lie present and to dry it. The 
anhydrous acid b a liquid at low temperatures, boiling at o* C., 
and decomposing on volatilisation partly into nitric oxide (NO) 
and nitric peroxide (NO,). It forms nitriles, which are interest¬ 
ing as often resulting from the decomposition of nitrates by heat. 
Nitrie p^xtde (NO,) may be prepared by direct union of nitric 
oxide with oxygen, and also obtained mixed with oxygen from the 
decomposition of the nitrate of lead. It is a dark red gas, con¬ 
densable at low temperatures; and acts as a powerful oxydising 
agent. Nitric anhydride, or anhydrous nitric acid (N, 0 |), may be 
obtained, together with chloride of silver and oxygen, by gently 
heating nitrate of silver in a slow current of chlorine. It con¬ 
denses into transparent colourless crystals, which liquefy at 29’‘5 
C., and boil at 4^*, decomposing at a slightly higher temperature. 
When brought into contact with water, the anhydride forms 
hydrated nitric acid (see Nitric Acid) with the evolution of 
heat The hydrous form is one of the strongest of known acids, 
forming by its action upon bases a series of compounds known 
as nitrates, which as a rule are readily soluble in water and de¬ 
composed by heat Tlie five oxides of N. indicate in a marked 
manner the chemical Law of Multiple Proportions (see Atomic 
Theory). 

Zn'tro-GUy'cerine (CsHp(NO,), O,), an oily liquid of specific 
gravity I * 6 , prepared by acting on Glycerine (q. v.) with strong 
nitric add, when three of the hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
three molecules of nitric peroxide. It is a violent explosive com¬ 
pound, detonating when struck by a hammer. When slowly 
neated, however, it decomposes quietly. It is the basis of severu 
blasting compounds, for an account of which see Dynamite. 


Two sons of the above, Karl Immanuel, bom 21st September 
1787, died aist August 1867, and Gregor Wilhelm, bom aad 
November 1790, died aad July 1861, uso gained a high repu¬ 
tation—the one as a preacher and theologCui, the other as a 
philologist uid ardueologist. Karl’s best works are his System 
der Ckristl, Lehre (Bonn, 1829; 6th ed. 1851), and Pruktiseke 
Theologie (Bonn, 1847-48; 2d ed. 1863). Gire^r is best known 
in Germany by his Sapnpoesie der Grieehen tBraunsch. 1852), 
and his posthumous BeitrSge Min' Geschiehte der Epfsehen Poesie 
der Grieehen (Leips. 1862). See LUbker’s Gregor Wilheim N, 
in seiuem Lehen und IVirien (Jena, 1864). 

XTivellea, a town in the province of Brabant, Belgium, 19 
miles S. of Brussels by rul, contains the Romanesque diurch of 
St. Gertrude (1048), with two magnificently-carved pulpits, and 
a colossal statue, Jean de N., which strikes the hours; and has 
manufactures of lace, cotton and woollen stuils, paper, and 
‘ Waterloo relics.' The Clabecq ironworks, in the neighbour¬ 
hood, employ 600 hands. Fop. (1873} 9508. 

Nivernaia. See Nevers. 

Ifix'e, in German folk-lore the name of certain daemonic be¬ 
ings which resemble men in tlieir upper parts, while in the lower 
they are like snakes or fishes, and live in families under water, 
often in crystal palaces at the bottom of the sea, or of lakes, 
rivers, brooks, pools, and wells. They have no souls, at least in 
the religious sense. They keep in glass vessels the souls of the 
drowned. In Uie present form of the N. legends, female N. 
are more prominent than male. These are often of human form, 
sometimes with fish scales, green hair or teeth, and red or green 
clothes. They love music and dancing, and, like the dwarfs, 
often help men, but take no reward. They are said sometimes 
to steal children and put changelings in their place. It is very 
probable that the N. were originally star-deities, the idea being 
derived from the reflection of the stars in water. See Henne am 
Rhyn, Die Deutsche Volkssage (Leips. 1874). 

M’iz'am (derived from an Arabic word nazam = order, admin¬ 
istration, which in Hindustani becomes either N. or nasim), a 
title applied in India to the viceroys of the Mogul empire, with 
special reference to their administration of criminal law and the 
police. In this sense it was opposed to the financial functions 
of the though both offices were commonly joined in the 

same hands. The Nawflb of Moorshedabad in Bengal, who 
yet retains his titular rank, was pre-eminently styled Naw&b N.; 
while the Viceroy of the Deccan, who still rules at Hyderabad, 
has the special title of N. In the early days of British ad¬ 
ministration, the chief criminal court was called the Nixamut 
AdawluL The term N. is also applied to the regular army of 
the Ottoman empire, as opposed to the red^ or reserves, the 
mustajis or militia, and the oashi-batouks or irregulars. 


Hi'troTUi Xther, Spirit of, or Sweet Spirits of Nitre, 
is prepared by distilling nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and rectified 
spirit, to which copper, in fine wire, ha.- been add^. The pro¬ 
duct is a transparent and nearly colourless fluid, with a slmht 
tinge of yellow, of a peculiar penetrating odour, and sweetish 
sharp taste. It is stimulant, diaphoretic, and diuretic, and 
is useful in catarrii and dropsy, especially in the dropsy which 
follows scarlatina, and in febrile affections. The dose is from 
one-half to two fluid drachms, in combination with acetate of 
MOfflonia. 


HitMoh, Karl Ludwig, a distinguished German theolo¬ 
gian, bom near Wittemberg, 6th August 1751, was appointed 
(1790) a Professor of Theology in the university of his native 
town, at which he had been educated. Having lost this appoint¬ 
ment in l8l3.-be was in 1817 made Principal of the Theological 
Academy in the same town, a post which ne held till his death, 
5tb December 1831. In his lectures and writings, which 
attramed much attention, N. sought to effect a compromise 
between orthodoxy and rationalism, bis views regarding the work 
of Christ, miracles, &c., being roughly those of Schleiermacher 
(q. v.), but rather more orthodox. His most important works 
are De Disermint Pevelatiomi Imperatorin el Didaetiem (2 vols. 
WHlemb. 1830), De RevelaHene Rd^ioms esOema eademane pub. 
fiiw-^ipa 1808), Ueber das Heil der Tkeotwie dureh Vnter- 
sednddmu der Offenbarung und Religion ais Mittel und Zvoeek 
(VifitUBUta 1830). Sra Hoppe, Denkm^ N's 1832).— 
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Nizam's Dominions, The, or Hyderabad State; occupy 
a great part of the Deccan, being endosed between the Central 
Provinces and the Presidendes of Bombay and Madras. In¬ 
cluding the tracts administered under treaty by the British tyjide 
Berars), the total area is about 98,000 sq. miles; pop, about 
12,000,000; revenue, about ,^4,000,000, of whidi two-thirds is 
raised by the officers of the Nizam; the army consists of tbe 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, 6270 strong, the Hyderabad con¬ 
tingent, numbering 0386, toth officered by Englishmen, and 
about 30,000 other troops. Besides the staples of rice, wheat, 
and millet, the foil proauees cotton and many choice kinds of 
fruits; the breed of horses also is fiunous. The minerals are coal 
and limestone; the manufactures metal-ware, gold embroidety, 
paper, and sugar; the external trade is estimatM at IO; 000;000 
per annum. A State railway is now in course of constniction 
from the Indian Fenuisula system to the town of Hyderabad 
(q. V.), at the cost of the Nizam; in 1874, jfSyi,000 had been 
smnt, and 119 miles were open. The dynasty to wUdi the 
Nirams bdong is of Tartar origin. It was founded about 1724 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk. The family name is Azuf Jah. At finst the 
p^cy of the State was subservient to French influmce, npre- 
sented 1 ^ the great Dupleix. The first treaty with the British 
dates from 1759. There have been numerous treaties sbee, and 
the Nizam has been almost continuously an ally of the Bdtisb, 
notably during the struggle with Tippoo Sultan (1790-1800) and 
the Findati War of 1817. The principle of Qie alUanee wM that 
the Nizam ahoidd fttmim funds to support a miHtaiy omttlngent; 
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Imt the. State was misgoverned and oppressed with debt, and 
arrean of * subsidjr ’ have been repeatedly satisfied or gnaranteed 
by cessions of territory. The last treaty was in 1853, when the 
Berars were 'assigned.' From the same date commenced the 
prosperous administration of Sir Salar Jung (q. v.), to whom it 
1$ chiefly due that the Mohammedans of Hyderal^ were quiet 
during the Mutiny of 1857, and that the Nizam’s contingent did 
good service in the field. The present Niz.am is a minor; his 
name is Mir Mohbub Ali Khan. See The Wellesley Despatches 

(Oxf. 1877). 

Niz&'m-fil'Blfilk (‘the regulator of the country'), the best 
known title of the founder of Uie dynasty which still rules at 
Hyderabad. His proper name was Ghazi-ud-din Azuf Jah, and 
he was born about 1670, of Turcoman or Tartar descent. After 
a long life at the Delhi court under the emperor Aurungzeel), 
distinguished alike in war and in political cunning, be was ap- 
jiomted Nawlib or Viceroy of the Deccan in 1724, and from the 
first established his independence, lie was thenceforth entirely 
occupied with the struggle against the ri.sing power of the Mah- 
ratlas under the Feishwa, who took from him Malwa. He died 
in 1748. 

IToailleB, an illustrious French family, who from the nth c. 
held the ch&lcau and domain of N. in the modern department of 
Corrize. 'I'he following merit special notice ;—Adrien kfau* 
rioe, Sue de N., bom at Paris, September 29, 1678, enteicd 
tile army (1692), won a high reputation as a gener^ in the Spanish 
War of Succession (1702-13), and was made president of the 
Council of Finance (1715), a post which he lost (1718) by his 
opposition to Law, the Scotch adventurer. He was created a 
marshal and commandcr-in-chief(l733); at the head of the Sar¬ 
dinian troops expelled tlie Imperialists from Italy (1734), and was 
defeated by George II. at Dettingen (1743). He served under 
Marshal Saxe at Fontenoy (1745), despatched as ambassador 
to the Court of Spain (1746), and died at Paris June 24, 1766. 
The Mlmoires (6 vols. Par. 1777) ascribed to N. were comjiosed 
l)y tile Abbe Millot from materials furnished by the duke.— 
Louie Marie, Vicomte de N., grandson of the prcced ing, bom 
at Paris, April 17,1756, served through the American War of In¬ 
dependence with Lafayette, and married his sister. In the French 
Kevolution N. espoused the cause of the people, sat witli the Left 
In the National Assembly, and was elected its preMdent(i79i). 
Having taken a command in tlie army, he was defeated at Glis- 
wel (1792), and despairing of his country’s future, fiassed over to 
England, and thence to the United Stales, while the countess, 
who remained behind, was guillotined, j uly 22, 1794. Re-enter¬ 
ing the French service in 1803, N. was despatched to St. Do¬ 
mingo, and in boarding an English corvette off Havana was 
mortally wounded, and died January 9, 1804.—^Paul, Duo de 
N., the present head of tlie family, was born in Paris, January 
4, 1802, and succeeded his great-uncle, I-ouis Francois Paul, in 
1824. He has written a Hisloire dela Maison Royale de St, Louis 
(1S43 ; new ed. enlarged 1856), and Jlistoire de ildme. de Main- 
tenon (1848). After 1848 he withdrew from a political, and 
devoted himself exclusively to a literary life. In 1849 he was 
elected a member of the French Academy. M. Tliiers in 1S71 

ffered him the post of ambassador to the Russian Court, but 
N. declined it on the plea of ill-health. 

NoakoUy [,NoikhiU, ‘new cut ’), the chief town of the dis¬ 
trict of the same name, &ngal, British India, on a creek about 
10 miles from the sea, and 170 miles E. from Calcutta. Pop. 
(1872) 4752-—^The district of N. closes the N. of the Bay of 
Bengm, at the mouth of the main channel of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, locally known os the Meghna river; area 1557 sq. 
miles; pop. (1872) 713,934. Mohammedans largely predominate 
in this tract, which has but lately been formed by alluvion. The 
seaboard, and especially the island of Sundeep, was the scene of 
the devastating cyclone of Nov. ist, 1876, which was followed 
by an equally terrible outbreak of cholera. In the year 1876-77 
the totu exports were valued at ^^250,000; the imports at 
;£87 ,ocx). Despite the efiects of the storm-wave, 571,000 cwts. 
of rice were exported and ;£84,ooo of betel-nuts. 

Nob'ile CMBL'oium, a term of Scotch law^ denoting the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Court of Session (q, v.). It u especially applied 
to denote the eqniRtble power of that court. See Equity and 
Law. 


N'obil'ity. A threefold distinction between the noble, the 
freeman, and the sla^e is a primary fact in the histories of the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutons; and a Norse myth makes 
the Jarl, Karl, and Thrall the offspring of three separate acts of 
creation. The Eupatridse, Patricians, and Eorlas were alike of 
immemorial antiquity, but seem to have represented an older 
stock of citizens, who withheld all privileges from the plebeian 
body that gradually gathered around them, and who, thus became 
.an aristocracy. At Athens, long after a pure democracy had 
theoretically thrown open all offices to every citizen, we see 
Pericles, Alcihiades, and others of noble birth occupying almost 
as a matter of right those dignities to which Cleon found his way 
only by a caprice of fortune. At Rome the older nobility re¬ 
tained certain of their legal privileges to the last, the iuterrex 
being always an exclusively patrician officer, elected by none but 
patrician senators. On the extension of the other offices of state 
to the iilcbeians, a new N. arose, every descendant of a curule 
magistrate being mbilis, and entitled to the jus imasinum. So 
with the Teutons the immemorial N. of the Eorlas gave place 
to the new N, of the Thegnas, who sprang from the cooittatus 
or personal following of a chief. This comitalus, answering to the 
hetairoi of Theseus and the antrnstions of the Frankish mon- 
archs, grew up side by side with the kingly power, and became 
the root of every form of N. in Western Europe. A N. of birth, 
like that of the Eorlas, was beyond a king’s creation ; such mili¬ 
tary titles as duke, marquis, or count he could confer at will; 
ami just at the period of transition from the old to the new N. 
birth seems to have been less regarded than ever before or after¬ 
wards. Once established, however, the new nobles became 
themselves the founders of a N, of birth. The principle of here- 
dirary transmission secured to their descendants possessions and 
dignities that raised their holders not only above the ma.ss of the 
people, but on a level with the king himself j and, under the in- 
iluence of Feudalism (q. v.), the French noblesse and the German 
adel came to be regarded as distinct and separate castes. With 
the Reformation the last traces of the old 'I'eutouic notions of 
equality of birth died out. Till then many younger sons of 
the N. had found a career in the Church, open alike to lord 
and ]>easant; thenceforth in Protestant lauds they crowded to 
camp and court, to the exclusion of the burghers. The wars 
of tlie 16th and 17th centuries evciywhere heightened the 
power of the nobles, by weakening the trading and industrial 
classes. ‘Gold’ lacking the ‘guinea’s stamp’ came more and 
more to be depreciated, and in 1781 we find an edict of I.ouis 
XVI. ordaining tliat no one could rise to the rank of sub¬ 
lieutenant in the French r'lny without proving four generations 
of N. In I'ingland the development of a N. was widely dif¬ 
ferent. Whcieas on the Continent there was no intermediate 
class, except in the chartered towns, to bridge over the gulf be¬ 
tween the baron and the peasant, here the native thegnhood, 
thrust down by the Norman Conquest into a secondary rank of 
freeholders, formed as the gentry tind yeomanry the backbone of 
England. Nor did a N. of the Continental type gr.ow up 
among the Norman conquerors themselves. Thanks to the law 
of William, by which cveiy man in England was the man of the 
king, and to Ids bestowal on the peerage of a legislative aiitlio- 
rity, there arose an aristocracy, not ot rank and privilege, but of 
political power. The English peer, in dying, transmits to his 
eldest son an office in the legislature of the country, which can 
only be held by one ; his younger children are simple commoners. 
Hence, in Macaulay’s words, ‘our tlemocracy has ever Ireen the 
most aristocratic, and our aristocracy the most democratic in the 
world ;’ or, as Mr. Freeman puts it, ‘our peerage is not only a 
rank to which any man may rise, but it is a rank from which the 
descendants of the hereditary holders must as a matter of course 
come down.’ See Gneist, Adel und Ritterschaftohi Knghutd 
(Berl. 1853); Stranz, GesehUhte des Deutschen Adels (1845); and 
Freeman, Comparative Politics 1S73). 

Laws Regardins N. in Great Ihitain. —Tliose who are peers of 
England, of Great Britain, or of the United Kingdom, have a 
hereditaiy seat in the House of Lords. Peers of Ireland and 
Scotland, who are not also peers of Great Britain or of the 
United Kingdom, can only sit in the I louse of Loi-ds by election. 
See under Election— of^ Scottish Peers, But peers of 
Scotland have their rank as such in the United Kingdom; each 
grade ranking next after the same grade of England. Thus, a 
Scotch duke is inferior in rank to an'English duke, but superior 
to an English marquis, and superior to a duke of Great Britain 
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or of the United Kingdom. An Irish peer may sit in the House 
of Commons, hut a Scotch peer cannot If therefore a Scotch 

S eer he not also either a peer of Great Britain, or of the United 
lingdom, or one of the i6 representative peers, he cannot sit in 
Parliament; being the only British subject who is so disqualified. 
No Scotch'peer can be created since the Union in 1707. A 
limited creation of Irish peers is allowed by the treaty of Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland in 1801. A peer cannot lose 
his nobility except by attainder; but in the reign of Edward IV, 
Geoige Neville, Duke of Bedford, was degraded by Act of 
Parliament on account of his poverty. If accused of treason, 
felony, or misprision, a nobleman must be tried by his 
peers; but in misdemeanours a peer is tried by jury, like a 
commoner. 'Wives and widows of peers have the rank of their 
husbands; but a woman remarrying takes the rank of the 
husband of the remarri.age, if her rank is dependent on mar¬ 
riage. Unmarried daughters of peers have the rank of their eldest 
brother during the life of his father. 

Noce'ra del Faga'iii, a town ofluly, in the province of S.al- 
erno, on the Samo, 22} miles S.E. of Naples by rail. The scat 
of a bishop, it contains a castle (in which Urban VI. was besieged 
by Carlo di Durazzo, 1385) and line cavalry barracks, and has 
important cotton manufactures and a trade in cheese and cattle. 
Pop. (1874) I 3 il 49 . N. (Lat. Nuceria Al/atema) first appears 
in history in B.a 315, was captured by Hannilial (b.c. 216), 
and derives its modern affix from the establishment here of a body 
of Saracens (J/affatti) by Friedrich II. 

Noctilu'ca, a peculiar genus of Protozoa (q. v.), finding its 
most appropriate place amongst the Infusoria (q. v.). It re¬ 
ceives Its name from being the cause of the widely-diffused or 
general luminosity of the sea. Exbting in vast numbers on the 
surface of the ocean, these animalcules, by their phosphorescent 
light cause scintillations to shoot athwart tlic water, N. attains 
an average length of '^th of an inch. Its body is somewhat 
kidney _ or peach shaped, and has a central groove, at the 
extremity of which is the mouth. A long filament or tentacle 
is situated above the mouth, and there is a single vibratile cilium 
bv means of which the creature moves. The central protopl.asm 
of the body is connected by thread-like processes with the outer 
portion, and there is a nucleus or endoblast in the former. The 
N. has amazing powers of rejiaration after injury. Reproduc¬ 
tion is efiected by fission or division of the body, by internal 
division or segmentation, and after conjugation. The only spe¬ 
cies is_Af. mUiaris, which is abundant in most sens, and which 
emits its light by the outer layer of the jirotoplasmic body. 

Noc'tum (Lat. 'by night’) was a church service anciently 
celebrated during the night, the name being afterwards syno¬ 
nymous with Matins (see Canonicai. Houks). The name is 
now applied in the Anglican Prayer Book to each of the por¬ 
tions containing nine psalms into which the P.salter is divided, 
and in the Roman Catholic Breviaiy to each of the three por¬ 
tions ot the service of Matins on .Sundays and festivals. 

Nodd'y {Anous stolidus), a species of Natatorial or swimming 
birds, mostly inhabiting tropical regions, found plentifully in W. 
Australian coasts, but of rare occurrence in Britain. It attains 
a length of 14 or 15 inches, and is of a dark or dusky brown, 
the top of the head being buff-coloured, and the bill, legs, 
and feet black. The N. is a dull bird, settling on ships and 
allowing itself to be readily captured. It is, however, a skilful 
fisher. Its nest is rudely constructed, and is placed cither on a 
rock overhanging the water or on a low bush. The eggs, which 
are dark orange, ore three in number, and are said to be very 
palatable. 

Nodes, in the theory of sounds, are the points of a vibrating 
system, at which the vibrations are insensible. The simplest 
example is found in the case of a stretched cord, which if gently 
plucked nt the centre will vibrate as a whole to its fundamental 
note. If it be plucked at a fourth of its length from either end, 
and at the same time its middle point be kept steady by contact 
with a stationary object, the cord will vibrate in two segments, 
Mud will have three N., one at the centre and the others at 
the ends. The musical note emitted in this latter case will be an 
Octave higher than in the former, and by varying the position of 
the node or N. the various harmonics of the fundamental note 
are obtained. Any arbitrary vibration of a stretched dbrd, sudi 


as in bowing a violin string, generally results in the prodnetloa 
of the higher harmonics to the fundamental note, and thus alter¬ 
ing the quality of the sound. In such a case there is, so to 
speak, a snperpo»tion of systems of N., each system beii^ con¬ 
nected witli a particular harmonic. Ir\ an organ pipe there 
are also N. or regions of rest, the positions of which depend 
upon the nature of the pipe. In an open pipe the princi¬ 
pal node is at the centre, the regions of greatest agitation 
being the two ends. In the closed pipe tlm node is at the 
closed end. Hence in a closed pipe the distance from node to 
node is twice its own length, ana therefore double the distance 
from node to node in an open pipe of the same dimensions, and 
therefore a closed pipe gives a note an octave lower than the , 
note which an open pipe of the same length gives. In the case 
of vibrating plates or surfaces the N. are ordinarily lines curved 
or straight. 

In astronomy the N. of a'^planct’s, satellite’s, or comet's orbit 
are the two points in which the orbit intersects the plane of the 
ecliptic. The node at which the planet passes from tlie S. to 
the N, side of the ecliptic is called the cueending node, the 
opposite one the descending. Tlie longitude of the lUKending 
node is one of the Elements (q. v.) of a planet’s orbit, and_ is 
subject in all cases to a regular and continuous variation which 
is the result of the perturbing action of the other planets. See 

I’ilECESSlON. 

Nodes are swellings which occur on bones, and are formed 
of thickened and inflamed periosteum, separated from the surface 
of the bones by fcbrinoiis effusion. N. are usually the result 
of syphilis, struma, and rheumatism, and they are round and 
small like a half marble. The first symptoms are pain in the 
parts, aggravated by heat; swelling and apparent softening of 
tlie affected bone. The treatment consists in general constitu¬ 
tional remedies, appropriate to the cause, combined with counter 
irritation. Iodide of potassium combined with opium acts bene¬ 
ficially in both syphilitic and rheumatic N. 

No'dier, Charles, a French author, was bom at Besanjon 
29lh April 1780, received a liberal education in classics and the 
older literature of his own country, and became a member of the 
Amisdela Comtitution Society in 1792, before which he delivered 
a most precocious speech. His studies now look a wider direction, 
and after serving for a year or two as librarian in his native place 
he went to I’aris, where he published some weak imitations of 
Goethe's IVetiher. In Paris he devoted himself to journalism, 
being in turns Republican and Royalist, llis literary activity 
was immense, including works of archaeology and grammar, but 
his historical accounts, even of contemporary events, were 
singularly mendacious. In 1823 he was appointed librarian of 
the Arsenal, where he gathered round him the most distin¬ 
guished writers of the Romantic school Between that period 
and his death at Paris, ayth Januaiy 1844, N. continued to 
pour forth history, rom-incc. Souvenirs, and Melanges which, 
though written with elegance, are of no permanent value. See 
Sainte-Beuve, Portraits IMtiiaires, vol. ii.; 'Wey, Vie de C, N. 
(Par. 1844), and Mme. Menessier-N., C. N., Episodes el Sou- 
vetitrs de sa Vie (Vox. 1867). 

Nodoaa'ria, a genus of Foratuinifera (q. v.) having a long 
•shell resembling a beaded rod in shape, but with the first 
formed chambers or segments larger than the last. N. hisfiida, 
a familiar species, derives its name from the small processes that 
project from the surface of the shell. N. is one of the Poly- 
ikalamous or ‘ many-cliarabered ’ fomminifera, the new cham¬ 
bers being formed by a process of budding or gemmation. 

Nogent-le-Botrou, a town of France, in the department 
of Enre-et-Loire, on the Huisne, 39 miles N.E. of Le Mans 
by rail It contains three churches, the Ch&teau de St Jean 
(once the residence of Sully), and tanneries and candle iac- 
toricii. Fop. (1872) 5884. 

Noili are the short fibres separated from the ' tops' or Ions 
fibres in the combing process in the alpaca, mohair, and worsted 
manufactures. They are used for feltings and are also woven up 
in inferior cloths. 

Nola, a town of Italy, in the province of Cosei^ lies in a 
valley between 'Vesu'nusand the Apennines, 13 miles N.E. of 
Napleft The remains of an amphitneatre a^ avaluablilcoUec- 
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tbn of inscriptioBi, preserved in tlie college, recall iU importance 
in ancient times. Founded by the Ausonians, N. was taken by the 
Romans from the Samnites m 313 B,c., and in 216 and 215 was 
tlm scene of victories gained by Claudius Marcellus over Ilanni- 
bal. Ihe Emperor Augustus died here in 14 A.D. Many beauti* 
ful Campanian vases have been found in the neighbourhood. 
Here b the 4th c., it is said, church beUs were first cast; the 
large sized being called ‘ Campanse,’ after the ancient province 
Campania, and the small ‘Noise,* after the town. N. is the 
birthplace of Giordano Bruno (q. v.}. Fop. (1874) ii, 395 > 

ZToli He Tan'gere. See Lurus. 

Noll'ekextB, Joseph, son of an Antwerp artist, was bom in 
Dean Street, Soho, London, August ii, 1737. He received no 
general education, and to the end of life was barely able to read 
and write. When thirteen he became pupil to Scheemakers, 
the sculptor, and while with him obtained several prizes fwni 
the Soeiety of Arts. In 1760 with scanty means he took u]) 
his abode in Rome, where by executing admirable busts of 
Garrick, Sterne, and others, he rapidly rose to notice. Return¬ 
ing to London after ten years’ absence, he found abundance of 
remunerative work awaiting him ; and he became in 1771 Asso¬ 
ciate,* in 1772 Member, of the Royal Academy. Soon after, 
George III. sat to him for a bu.st. Imitative though nut imagina¬ 
tive, painstaking if not inspired, N. rarely failed in his portraits. 
During his long career he found little time fur high art; and 
though he has left several renderings of convention.-il mythological 
subjects, only one—a Venus anointing her hair, sometimes 
called the ‘ Rockingham Venus ’—betrayed .my originaUty. Of 
his portraits those which best display his delicacy of workman¬ 
ship and gracelulness of pose are the heads of Pitt and Fox, the 
Pnnee of Wales, the Marquis of Stafford, the Duke of BedfonI, 
the statue of Pitt for Cambridge, and that of Mrs. Howard of 
Corby Castle. The money earned by his talents he hoarded 
with extreme penuriousness; his wife, beautiful and rich, was 
even more miserly, and between them, by the 23d of April 
1823, when he died, they had saved from his inc<ime more than 
;^200,000. His pupil,’ J. F. Smith, wrote his Life and Timet 
(1828). See also Cunmngliam's Lioet of British J'ainters and 
Smlptors. 

NoU'e ProB'equi, a term of English law, denoting the inti¬ 
mation by a plaintiff of his intention not to proceed further in his 
action, or in part of it, N. P. entitles the defendant to costs. 

No'xaads (Gr. nomades, from nemein, ‘to pasture’) are 
people who have no fixed habitation, but wander from place to 
place in search of pasture or game. The principal nom.adic 
nations in history are the Iluns, Arabs, and Tartars. In Europe 
there are still the Lapps in the N., and various tribes occu]>ying 
the steppes in the region of the Black Sea. 

ZTo'manslaad, or New Gxiqualand, a district of S. Africa, 
bounded on the N. by Basutoland, on the K. by Natal, on the 
S. by Independent Kaffraria, and on the W. by Tambook'e- 
land. Its length from £. to W. is 125 miles, and its bivadth 
from 40 to 75 miles, the total area being about 8000 sq. miles. 
N, lies on the S. slope of the Quathlamba Mountains, and in its 
elevated portions the climate in winter is severe. Wheat is 
grown in considerable quantities, and the country is also well 
suited to sheep and xattle. It was thinly peopled by fragments 
of Kaffir tribes till 1SS2, when the Amaponda chief Faku ceded 
his nomined right of sovereignty over a portion of it to the 
government of Cape Colony, who thereupon parcelled out the 
unoccupied tod among 15,000 Griquas, who removed thither 
to escape the pressure of the Boers (q. v.), and among various 
tribes of Basutos and Fingoes. This portion is commonly known 
as Griqualand E. In 1876 the Griqua chief Adam Kok died, 
and at the desire of the inhabitants N. was then annexed to 
Cape Colony. The pop. in 1875 amounted to 62,341. 

Nom'bril (Fr. for Tombril, from Lat. umUlicus, ‘ navel ’} in 
Heraldry a point halfway between the fesse and middle base 
points of an escutcheon. 

Nome (Gr. Nimes), a name given to certain Greek chants, 
the nature of which is obscure. 

Nom'ixuQiem is the name given to the theory of those who 
hold general terms to be mere names. Realism, on the other 
band, oaserts that they are objective realities. The contro- 
veny between Nominalists and Rnlists is commonly said to 



have developed with Scholasticism; but it is really as old as Plato, 
to whose doctrine of ideas Aristotle opposed his dialectic science 
of names. Roscelin,*a canon of Compiigne, commentingon the 
quarrels of Platonists and Peripatetics over genera, founded 
N. by maintaining that when, for instance, we unite Jupiter, 
Mars, Saturn, &c., under the general name flanet, this is a mere 
mental and arbitrary bond, existing only m ourselves. Others 
ipiiLkly rejoined that there really exists something in which are 
combined all the common attributes of these individuals, whilst 
it possesses none of their distinguishing properties. The discus¬ 
sion wa.s soon mixed up with theology, and was conducted 
for centuries with incredible acrimony, sometimes leading to 
actual .bloodshed. Among the most distinguished Nominalists 
were William of Occam, John Buridan, Robert Holcot, Henry 
of Hesse, Raymond of Sebonde. Of the Realists we may cite 
William of Champeaux, Thomas Aquiims, Walter Burleigh, 
Thomas of Strassburg, Thomas .of Bradwardine. A third and 
middle School, more reasonable than either of the others, was 
founded by Abelard, who, adopting the theory of Conceptual¬ 
ism, gave reality to both individuals and universals—to the first, 
c.ssential existence, to the second, ideal Besides ordinary 
histories of philosophy, consult Emer's Ueber Nominalismus und 
Kealismus (1842}. 

Nom'iuative. See Declension. 

Non-Appoar'aace, a term of English law denoting that a 
defender in a suit or action has not entered an appearance before 
the court. See Default. 

Non-ABBump'Bit, a term of English law denoting a plea 
of denial by a defendant in an action for breach of contract not 
constituted by deed. 

Non'-CommiBsioned Off'icerB in the British Army (ser- 
geanl-m.'ijors, quartermaster-sergeants, fiirriers, drummers, trum- 
peter-s, &c.) belong to an intermediate rank between the com¬ 
missioned officers and the rank and file, and have the charge of 
the latter in barracks and off parade. Corporals only in the 
Household Cavalry belong to this grade. iN.-C. O. may be 
reduced to the ranks by a court-martial or by the colonel or com¬ 
mandant of a regiment, but can receive no lighter punishment 
while holding their posts. Those who are in possession of first- 
class certificates of education, including English history and 
general geography, may obtain icgular commissions on passing a 
professional examination. 'J'he jiay of a sergeant-major varies 
from 3s. 3d. to4s. 4d., of a sergeant fiom is. lid to 2s. iid. 
The number of N.-C. O. in the regular force in 1877 was 13,252, 
or including the forces in India 17,920. 

Nonconfona'istB, a name which is sometimes applied to 
Protestant Dis.sentcrs in England generally, and sometimes to 
the Independents (q. v.), properly belongs to the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and other non-Episcopal ministers who held bene¬ 
fices by authority of the Parliament during the Commonwealth, 
and were deprived of them by the Parliament on the Restora¬ 
tion ; and especially to those who resigned their livings rather 
than conform to the terms of the Act of Uniformity, passed 
August 24, 1C62. The number of these last has always been 
represented by non-Eplscopal writers as amounting to 2000; 
Episcopal writers, on the other hand, maintain that the number 
was very little, if any, over 800. See Blunt’s Diet, of Sects, 
&‘c. (1874). 

Non-Nffec'twe Ser'viceB Charges in the Britiah 
Army and Navy UstimateB comprise rewards for services, 
pay of general and retired officers, half-jpay, pensions to widows 
and for wounds, out pensions, and all ciqicnses for which a 
return in active service is not expected. In the estimates for 
year ending 31st March 1877 they amounted to 42,245,300 in 
tlie army,'orfth of .the total charge; and to ;^i,855,82i in the 
navy, or nearly ^th of the total charge. 

Non-Bn'try is, in Scotch law, a Casually of Superiority 
(q. V.) which &lls to a superior when the heir of a deceased 
vassal neglects to have himself entered with the superior. 

Nones (Lat. ‘ninth’) was the Church service anciently 
observed at the ninth hour, or three o’clock in the afternoon. 
See Canonical Hours. 

Non Est Xnvent'oB, in English law, il the sheriffs return to 
a writ, when the defendut is not to be found in his bailiwick. 
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Kozija'ron comprehended the Episcwalian party which 
declin^ to take the oath of aliegianee to William and Mary at 
their coronation. Holding that passive obedience was due from 
subject to sovereign, they preserved their allegiance to James II. 
Sancroft the Primate, eight bishops, and 400 of the inferior 
clergy were among the original recalcitrant^ and (February i, 
1691) being still obstinate, he and five of the bishops were de¬ 
prived of their sees. See Macaulay’s History of England. 

Hon-Ben'idence, in English ecclesiastical law, is the oifence 
committed by the incumbent of a benefice in unduly absenting 
himself from the place of it. i and 2 Viet. c. 106, regulates the 
penalties for N.-R. An incumbent absenting himself, without 
leave from his bishop, for more than three months, but for not 
more than six months, forfeits one-third of the annual income. 
An absence of from six to eight months causes a penalty of one- 
lialf of the income; of one year, three-fourths of the income. 
Certain officials are exempted by the Act 1 and 2 Viet c. 107— 
heads of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, the head masters of 
Eton, Westminster, &c. 

Hoil-Buit, an English law term. When a plaintiff in a jury 
trial so chooses, he may allow a verdict and judgment to be 
entered for the defendant lie is then said to be non-suiteJ. 
lie may bring a new action under a N.-S., but he must first pay 
the costs of the previous one. 

Noot'kas, or Ahts, the name of the Indians of Vancouver’s 
Island, comprising the Ahts proper (3500) who inhabit the W. 
shores of the island, the Quakewith (3000), scattered along both 
sides of this island and on the mainland, and the Cowichans in 
the E. of the isknd, numbering 7000. "rhe Cowichans have been 
jmrtly civilised by Protestant and Roman Catholic missions. 
Nootka Sound, on the W. coast of Vancouver’s Ishand, is 10 miles 
lung, and has a breadth of 500 yards. 

ETord, the most northerly department of France, extends be¬ 
tween the Belgian frontier and the departments Pas-de-Calais 
and Aisne, and has a coast-line of 25 miles on the Straits of 
Dover. Area, 2193 miles; pop. {1870) 1,447,764. It is 
watered by the Scheldt, Sambre, Scariie, &c. The surface is 
flat except in the S, where the chief height is Mont CasscI, 
361 feet nigh. Along the const the surface is in great part 
marshy, lying little if at all above the sea-level, but is main¬ 
tained in an arable state by a system of drainage called lVatler~ 
ingues. Other parts of the country arc regukted in drainage 
by a system of canals, windmills, and dykes, under government 
care. The chief products arc wheat, hemp, beetroot, rye, hops, 
and garden fruits. A large amount of dairy produce, and of 
mutton, wool, &c., is sent to the Paris markets. N., part of 
the old province of French Flanders, is next to that of the 
Seine the most populous, the most advanced in education, and 
commercially the most prosperous among the departments of 
France. Lille is the capital, and other towns are Douai, Cam- 
brai, Dunkerque, and Valenciennes. 

Iford'cap, the most northerly .ape of Europe, under 71* 
tl' 40" N. kt., situated on the Korwegian isknd of Magero, is 
formed of three perpendicular cliiFs rising 1020 feet above the 
lea. The mean temperature is at freezing point. To the S.E., 
cm the Varangerijord, is Nordkyn or Kynrodden, the farthest N. 
point on the Continent. 

N'OT'den, a town of Prussia, province of Hanover, on a 
canal 16 miles N. of Emden, and 2^ from the North Sea. It 
is a well-built town, and has considerable trade in horses and 
cattle. The industries are brewing, distilling, boat-building, and 
the manufacture of yam and tobacco. In 1871,1372 s^ips of 
25,352 tons entered and cleared the port of N. Pop. (1875) 6199. 

Nord'eiukjdld, KUs Adolf Erik, a celebrated Swedish 
naturalist, bom i8th November 1832 at Helsingfors, where his 
father was Professor of Mineralogy, was appointed professor of 
the same science at Stockholm in 185S. After accompanying 
(1858 and 1861) the two expeditions to Spitsbergen led by Otto 
Turell, he himself led two others (1864 and 1868), in the first of 
which he descried Giiiisknd, marked on the maps as King Carl’s 
I^nd, and in the second reached 81*42' N. kt, the highest point 
hitherto gained by se;u Daring these voyages N. fixed astro¬ 
nomically the position of eighty places in the Spitsbergen Archi- 
pekgo, and made valuable geolc^cal and other collectfons. In | 
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1870 he visited Greenknd, whose inland ice he traversed farther 
north than any previous explorer, and discovered in the S. df Disco 
Island the three largest meteoric stones yet found—5, lO; and 25 
tons’ weight respectively. See his RtdegSrelst for en expedition 
till Grfnland oar 1870 (Stockh. 1871). In 1872 he led the fifth 
Swedish Arctic expedition. With Lindstrom, Stuxberg, and 
others, N. left Tromso, 8th July 1875, made scientific researches 
on Novaia Zemlk from a3d June to 2d August, passed the 
Yugor Strait into the Kara Sen, reached the mouth of the 
Yenissei on the 15th August, sailed up that river for some dis¬ 
tance, and then travelled overland to St. Petersburg, having 
opened the passage to the Siberian -rivers, and proved that the 
lOira Sea was not a ‘great ice-house.’ 

Nor'demey, one of the £. Friskn islands, included in the 
Prussian province of Hannover, lies in the North Sea, 4^ miles 
N.W, of the coast of E. Friesland, with which it is connected 
at low-water by passable sands. Length, 3 miles; breadth, 2| 
miles; area, 54 sq. miles; pop. (187$) 769. It is surrounded 
by rows of white sand-hills, some of which are 53 feet high, and 
between them are little valleys laid out in gardens. The inha¬ 
bitants occupy a little village in the S.W. comer, and live by 
fishing and receiving visitors. N. is the oldest (since I797) 
and most frequented sea-bathing place on the German coast of 
the North Sea. On the W. the island is protected by masonry 
and dykes against storms, which carried away considerable tracts 
in 1855 and 1858. During the bathing .season (isth July—isth 
October) N. is in regular communication with Hamburg, Bre¬ 
men, Emden, Gccstc-iniinde, Wilhclmshaven, and Norden. 

Hordltauseii, a town of Pntssk, in the province of Saxony, 
lies among the S. offsets of the Harz, on the Zorge, a small 
affluent of the Ilclme, 50 miles W. of Ilalle by rail. It consists 
of an old or upper town, with a Sathhaus and three squares, 
a now or lower town, and several suburbs. N. has a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, 6 other churches, a gymnasium, and a Real- 
Schule of the first rank. Tlie chief industries are the making of 
brandy (50 establishments), the manufacture of chicory, chemi¬ 
cals, oil, tobacco, cottons, woollens, and leather, iron-founding, 
and brewing. There is barge trade in cattle. The Empress 
Adclheid here founded a monastery in 943. In 1220 N. became 
a city of the Empire, fell to Prussia in 1802, was joined to West- 
phalia in 1S07, and in 1815 was restored to Pmssia. Pop. 
(1875) 20,183. See Girsclmer, N. und Umgegend (Nordti. 
1866). 

N’ord’lingen, a town of S. Germany, in Bavaria, on the 
river Eger, 70 miles E. by N. of Stuttgart by rail. It is sur¬ 
rounded by old walls and lowers, and has a fine Rathhaus, also 
a C<atho 1 ic and two Protestant churches, one of which is a good 
specimen of the later Gothic style. N. manufactures machinery, 
linens, woollens, and carpets; tanning, brewing, and a trade in 
cattle, feathers, and corn are also carried on. Fop. (1875) 
7079 (f Protestants). Here Ferdinand of Austria defeated (6th 
and 7th September 1634) a Swedish army under Bernhard of 
Weimar. See Mayer, Die Sladt N,, ihr Leben und ikre Kunst 
im Lichte der Vorzeil (Nordl. 1876). 

Novo, a sandbank at the mouth of the Thames, 3 miles N.E. of 
Shecniess, is marked by a floating light 33 feet high, placed there 
in 1734. The mutiny tliat broke out in the fleet stationed at the 
N., May 27, 1797, blocked the trade of the Thames, and was 
only suppressed June 13, when several of the mutineer! (includ¬ 
ing the ringleader, Richard Parker) were executed at Sheemess. 

ITor'folk, a maritime county in the E. of England, bounded 
N. and E. by the North Sea, S. by Suffolk, and W. by Cam¬ 
bridge and Lincoln. Area, 2116 sq. miles; pop. (1871), 438,656. 
T'he coast-line (about 90 miles) is generally low, and suMect to 
great encroachments by the sea, but by means of embankments 
upwards of 4000 acres have been reclaimed from fihe Wash 
(q. V.) since_ 1850. T'he surface is uniformly level, and the 
western portion of the county is included in the great Bedford 
I.evel (q. V.). N. is watered by the Yare (52 miles}, with its 
affluents the Wensum (47), Waveney (49), and Bure (50), and 
by the Ouse (q. v.) and its tributaries. Improved farming has 
eflected an immense chanm in this county, which a century ago 
was more than one-halT barren heath. In 1876 there were 
449,758 acres under com crops, 206,445 under green crops, 
i 6%3II in clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 234,200 in 
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permanent pasture, and 44,251 woods. There were also 60,020 
tiorses, 103,699 cattle, 661,1^ sheep, and 85,888 pigs. The 
chief crops ate barley, wheat, turnips and swedes, mangold, 
oats, and beans. The N. breeds of cobs and cart-horses nave 
long been famous. Six members are returned to Parliament. 
Norwich is the capital; other towns are Yarmouth, Lynn, Thet- 
ford, and East Dereham. Sec F. BlomcHcld's History ofN.i^t 
vols. Lond. 1805-10). 

Norfolk, a seaport of Virginia, U.S., is situated on the F.liza- 
beth Kiver (an arm of Chesapeake Bay), 7 miles N.E. of Forts- 
month, with which it is connected by ferry. It has numerous 
churches and public buildings, two theatres, twelve banks, and 
ten newspapers; and, as the largest navaljstation in the Union, 
ossesses a dry-dock (constructed at a cost of 8974,53b), four 
uilding-slips, and a navy-yard of log acres. The imports (re¬ 
turned with those of Portsmouth), amounted in iS75to $18,929 ; 
the exports to $5,243,986; and there entered the two ports 
24 vessels of 13,299 tons, and cleared 106 of 49,332 tons. The 
manufactures are unimportant. Pop. (1870) 19,229. 

Norfolk Island is in the Pacific Ocean, in 29* 3' S. lat., 
167* 58' E. long., 1050 miles N.E. of Sydney, and is a depen¬ 
dency of New South Wales. The island measures 5 miles in 
length by 2j miles in breadth, and has an area of 8607 acres. 
The coasts are bold, and there is no safe anchorage. The 
island is hilly, well watered, and fertile, producing fruits and 
vegetables in profusion, but is not so well adapted for the growth 
of cereals. The magnificent N. I. pine (Araucaria excelsa) is 
a striking object in the landscape. N. 1. was discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1774, “ Pu'itish penal settlement from 

1708 to 1807, and again from 1825 to 1855. In 1856 thedescen- 
danls of the mutineers pf the Jiounty were removed from Pitcairn 
Island (q. v.) to N. I., and still form about half of its popula¬ 
tion of 600. N. I. is the headquarters of the missionary Bishop 
of Melanesia (q. v.), and has a college for training Melanesian 
youths as teachers and missionaries. 

Nor'io Alps. See Alps. 

Nor'mol Schools. See Training Sciiooi.s and Coi.- 

LBGES. 

Nor'man Ax'chitecture, otherwise known ns Earlier or 
Kouiul-Arched Uothic, is the name given to a variety of the Ro- 
manesime, which, introduced into England by the Normans at the 
time of the Conquest (1066), had a brief but vigorous existence 
in that country till the close of Henry II.'s reign (1189), oral latest 
till that of Stephen (1154). Previous to the Norman period there 
already existed in England that style of architcctui e known ns the 
Saxon; but as this had merely been derived from the Continent 
by a rude imitation of the styles prevailing there, the difTercnce 
between the Saxon and Norman is not generic, the latter being 
at once a grander and more eleg.ant development of those piinci- 
ples which in the former found rude and incomplete expression. 
The characteristic of the Saxon is massive simplicity. The mo.st 
common form of the early Saxon churches was that of the 
Basilica, a simple oblong, with a portico and ambulatory. Tlic 
outer walls were of immense thickness and h.ad no buttresses, 
the pillars were very short and massive. Already during the 
reign of Edward the Confe-ssor, however, the intimate connec¬ 
tion subsisting between the English and Norman courts, and the 
introduction of Normans ipto the highest stations of the English 
Church, produced an imitation of the Norman style, to be seen 
in the Abbey Church of Westminster and in that of St. Peter at 
Gloucester, both erected during this period, and prepared the 
way for its complete adoption. In N. A. the rounded arch and 
circular pillar are still preserved, and in both it and the Saxon there 
is a total absence of pediments and pinnacles, tabernacles, or 
niches with canopies; but the windows of the Norman edifices 
are somewhat enlarged, the columns are higher in proportion to 
their diameter, and a great variety of ornamental mouldings 
cover what in the Saxon style are plain surfaces. The principal 
change noticeable in N. A. is the loftiness of the interior, which 
now consists of a triple range of (i) pierarch, (2) triforium, and 
(3) clerestory. Though this complex arrangement of the arch 
marks an entire departure from I the Grecian style, it was 
not till the Later or Pointed-Arched Gothic period that 
in its employment a true union and harmony of parts was at- 
Udned, Ihe principle of verticality, which the aru had intro¬ 
duced was as yet in the N, A. only displayed in the augmented 


height of the building. There is no subordination or connection 
of the parts. The string-courses which sepamte the pier-arches 
from the triforium and the latter from the clerestory are un- 
broken, while the arcades of the two latter fre^ntly do not 
harmonise with the range of the pier-arches. The principal 
kind of exterior decoration on a large scale employed in N, A, is 
that colled arcades, which consists merely in covering the surface 
with tiers of small columns and arches, these tiers often rising 
above one another to a considerable height. Good examples of 
this kind of work are to be seen in the two transept towers of 
Exeter Cathedral, the front of Castle Acre Priory, the Tower of 
Bury St. Edmunds, the S.W. wing of Ely Cathedral, and the 
front of Lincoln Cathedral. In the general plan of Norman 
churches there is no essential variation from the usual arrange¬ 
ment, (See Church.) It is to be kept in mind, however, that 
although traces of N. A. are .scattered all throughout the king¬ 
dom, there are few structures which retain this style throughout, 
and do not exhibit additions of later date. Besides the edifices 
above mentioned, the best specimens of N. A. are to be found 
in the older portions of Canterbury, Durham, Gloucester, Ro¬ 
chester, Chichester, Norwich, Winchester, Peterborough, and 
Oxford Cathedrals. 

Norimandy, an old province of France, bounded N. and 
W. by the English Channel, E. by Picardy and Ilc-de-France, 
and S. by Orleanais, Maine, and Bretagne, had an area of 
11,397 sq. miles, and was subdivided {1790) into the depart¬ 
ments of Scine-lnfericure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, and Manchc. 
Rouen wtis the capital. The Gallia Lu^uncnsis II. of the 
Romans, and later a portion of Neustria, N. leceived its name 
from the Northmen (probably Danes), after Charles the Simple, 
by the Peace of St. Clair-sur-Epte (912), had ceded to Rolf 
the Ganger the land lying between the Seine, Epte, and 
sea. Though to their French neighbours the Northmen (now 
Normans) wcic still ‘pirates and heathens’ till the dose of 
the loth c., yet under Rolf’s grandson, Richard the Fearless 
(942-996), they gradually adopted French Christianity and 
feudalism. 'Phe old Norse freedom became extinct; the Norse 
language survived only at Bayeux and in such local suffixes 
as ivrn?, tot, and buf (by); and the Abbey of Bee was but 
one of the countless monasteries that arose throughout the land. 
William the Conqueror (q. v.), the seventh duke, united N. with 
England (1066); from him it was wrested by Robert, his eldest 
son (1077), to be reannexed by Henry I. (1105); and in the 
reign of John, Philippe Auguste laid claim to it as a fief of 
France, and conquered it (1203-4). After the battle of Agin- 
court N. W.1S again held by England from 1417 till 1450, when 
the last foot of Norman griund was lost by the surrender of Cher¬ 
bourg (August 12) to Charles Vll. by the Duke of Gloucester. 
See Palgrave’s History of N, and England (4 vols, 1851-64); 

Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest (5 vols. 1867-7O); 
and Mrs. Macquoid, Through N. (1874). 

Noms (Old Nome, Nornir). See Northern Mythology. 

Norr'istown, a town of Pcnnsylv.ania, U.S., on the river 
Schuylkill, and in a rich farming and mining district 16 miles ^ 
N.W. of Philadelphia by rail, has seven cotton and woollen 
mills, several large ironworks, three blast-furnaces and rolling- 
mills, &C. There are here published three daily and four weekly 
newspapers. I’op. (1870) 10,753. 

Norrkoping, a town of Sweden in the liin of Linkdping, 
near the mouth of the river Motala (here crossed by four bridges) 
and the Baltic bay Braaviken, 89 miles S.W. of Stockholm by 
rail. It is regularly built and has wide streets, the finest of 
which contains a statue of Karl XIV., modelled by Schwan- 
thaler. There arc three churches, of which St^ Olaf’s is the 
most noteworthy. N. is, next to Stockholm, the most important 
manufacturing town in Sweden. The chief manufactures are 
cloth, cottons, hosiery, lucifer matches, tobacco, flour, leather, 
soap, and oil. There is an excellent harbour, and new docks 
are being constructed. Copper, iron, com, and wood are the 
chief exports. To the N. are the large ironworks and cannon- 
foundry of Finspaang. In 1604 N. was the seat of a diet at 
which Karl IX. resigned the Swedish crown in favour of bis 
son Gustaf Adolf. Pop. (1874) 26,365. 

North, Frederic, Lord, was bom April la, 1732, educated 
at Eton and Oxford, travelled for three years in Germany, Italy, 
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■nd France, and on hi* return to England entered Parliament. 
In 1759 he became a Commissioner, and in 17^ a Lord of the 
Treasury, from which in 1769 he passed to the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer and the Leadership of the House of Commons. 
On the re^gnation of the Duke of Grafton.(1770), N. became 
Prime Minister, and his period of office was burked by a com¬ 
plete subjugation to the will of George IlL The King gradually 
absorbed the entire patronage of Government, and attached to 
his cause a party bound by the ties of obligation. N. became 
‘ the mere mouthpiece of the king.' He obeyed him in his blind 
and obstinate policy in connection with America until he was 
compelled in 1778 to drop the claim of colonial taxation, and 
in 1783, when the victory of Saratov alarmed England, he re¬ 
signed his office in despair. In the Allowing year occurred ‘ the 
most unscrupulous coalition known in our history.’ N. took office 
with Fox, but it was broken up in a few months. In 1789 N. I 
made his last public appearance to combat the ministerial project 
of the regency. He died blind, Sth August 1792. N. was a 
cultivated, good-humoured man, who, if he had acted in politics 
according to his own prevision of things, would not have been 
associated with one of the most disgraceful episodes in Fmglish 
history. See Macaulay’s Chatham, I.«rd Brougham’s Statesmm 
of the Time ^ George III., and Correspottdence of George III. 
with Lord N. (2 vols. Lond. 1867). 

NorthaU'erton, a market-town of England, capital of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, stands near the left bank of the 
Wiske, 39 miles N.N.W. of York by rail. It contains four 
churches, a grammar school, mechanics' institute, and the ruins 
of the palace of the Bishops of Durham, an Austin priory (1341), 
and a Carmelite priory (1354). Handloom weaving, brewing, 
tanning, and brickmaking are the cliief industries. N. returns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 5249. At Cowton 
Moor, in this parish, was fought the ‘ Battle oi the .Standard,’ 
August 22, 1138, in which David I. (q. v.) was defeated, with a 
loss of 10,000 followers, by an English anny mu.stered by Arcli- 
bishop Thorstan. The standard, from which the battle got its 
name, was a pole surmounted by the consecrated Host, decked 
with the banners of SS. Cuthbert of Duiham, Peter pf York, 
John of Beverley, and Wilfred of Kipon, and fixed in a four- 
wheeled car. 

Northamp'ton, a town of England, capital of Northampton¬ 
shire, on the left bank of the Nen, 67! milesN.N.W. of London 
by rail. Of its seven Anglican churches, the chief are the cruci¬ 
form St Giles, All Saint’s (rebuilt by Wren, l68o), the round 
Templar church of St. Smulchre (restored by Scott, 18C5), and 
the fine Norman church of St Peter’s. Other buildings are the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral (designed by Pugin, 1S64), the Gothic 
townhall (1864), Italian corn-excliange (18^1), county hall, 
chapels, barracks, infirmary, &c. The princip^ manufactures 
(which liave grown very much within the last seven years— 
1870-77) are boots and shoes (employing 8000 men), leatlier (450 
men), and lace and hosiery (2S0 women), while breweries, malt- 
kilns, brass and iron foundries, flour and pajier mills, also afford 
employment N. returns two membt s to Parliament. Pop. of 
• parliamentary borough (1871) 45,080. Burnt by the Danes in 
1010, N. was the scene of the parliament that ratified the ‘ Treaty 
of N.,’acknowledging the independence of Scotland (r328), and 
of the defeat and capture of Henry VI. by the Earls of March 
and Warwick, July to, 1460. In the Iith c. it had a strung 
castle and embattled walls, demolished in 1662. 

Northampton, a town of Massachusetts, U.S., on the Con¬ 
necticut River, 17 miles N. of Springfield by rail, contains eight 
churches, thir^-twolschools, six banks, the State lunatic asylum 
(185s), and the Clarke Institution of Deaf Mutes (1867). It h.is 
two newspapen, and manufactures of sewing-machines, cutlery, 
baskets, woollen and cotton goods, paper, &c. Pop. (1870) 
lo^tfia 

Northamptonahire, a midland county of England, hounded 
N. ly Leicester, Rutland, and Lincoln, E. by Huntingdon and 
Bedford, S. by Buckingham and Oxford, and W. by Warwick. 
Area, 984 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 243,891. The surface of N. 
is undulating, rising to 800 feet in Arbury Hill, near Daventry. 
The Nen and Welland, its principal rivers, have a re-spective 
length within the county of 60 and 50 miles. Near Naseoy also 
spring the Upper Avon’ond one head of the Ise. N. is a great 
grtxing and uiry district. In 1876 there were acres 
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under com crops, 41,803 under green crops, 37,120 in clover, 
sanfoin, and grasses In rotation, 277,199 in permanent pasture, 
and 24,143 woods. - There were e^o 2I,W3 horses, 110,188 
cattle, 514,758 sheep, and 30,260 pigs, ^e chief crops are 
wheat, barley, turnips, swedes, oats, and beans. Boot and 
shoe making forms an important industry. Four members are 
returned by this county, the chief towns of which are North¬ 
ampton and Peterborough. Among its antiquities are Fotherin- 
gay Castle and Burleigh House. 

Nortlx Ber'wick. See Berwick, North. 

North'brook, Thomas George Bstring, Earl, an 
English and Indian statesman, was born in 1826, educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1846, was priva^ 
secretary to Sir Charles Wood at the India Board and at the 
Admiralty, entered Parliament for Penryn and Falmouth in the 
I.iberal interest in 1859, was Under-Secretary of State for India 
from 1859 to 18O1, and Under-Secretary for War from 1861 to 
1866, In the latter year he succeeded his father as second 
Baron N. From 1872 to 1876 he filled the post of Governor- 
General ot India, and was created carl on his return. His 
period of office was marked by the successful struggle with 
the famine in N. Bengal, the deposition of the Guicowar (q. v,), 
and the auspicious visit of the Prince of Wales. It was his 
merit to bestow special attention on questions of finance and 
internal administration. Sec Baking. 

North'cote, Sir John, an English politician and patriot, 
was the eldest son of the SherilT of Devon, and was born early in 
the 17th c. Me was elected to the Long Parliament for the'vil- 
Inge of Ashburton in 1640, and from the first was one of the small 
party who sought a via media between the extremes of monarchic 
absolutism and Puritan despotism. When the Civil War broke 
out lie sided with the Parliament, helped to organise the Devon¬ 
shire Militia, was proclaimed a traitor b^ the King in 1642, took 
part in the defence of Plymouth, shared in the defeat at Modberry 
(27th Feb. 1643), was made prisoner liy the Royalists in 1644, but 
was soon after exchanged. N, fell under tlie suspicion of the 
Cromwellian parly in 1646, was ‘secluded’ before the trial of 
Charles, was p-assed over by Cromwell in the New Communion 
of Pence for Devon (1650), was re-elected to Parliament during 
the rule of Richard Cromwell, and was a member of the Con¬ 
vention that restored the monarchy. He died in 1676. During 
his attendance in Parliament he made notes of all the memorable 
debates—those on ship-money, the impeachment of Strafford, the 
levying of war against the King, the Scots articles, and the re¬ 
vision of the canons. N.’s valuable Notebook was published by 
Mr. Murray, under the editorship of Mr. A. Hamilton, in 1877. 
—Sir Stafford Henry N., eighth baronet of the name, 
was bom in London, 27th October 1818, and educated at Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, taking a first class in classics and a third 
in mathematics. He was called to the bar in 1847, entered 
Parliament in 1855 as a member for Dudley in the Conservative 
interest. N. was private secretary to Mr. GiadstoiTe when the 
latter was President of the Board of Trade, and in finance is a 
faithful disciple of his great master. In 1859 he was appointed 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in 1866 President of the 
Boatd of Trade, in 1S67-68 Secretary of State.for India, and in 
1874 Ciiancellor of the Exchequer, a post wliicli he held till April 
1880. N. takes a deep interest in art and education, and is a 
prudent and sober legislator. As leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons he displays good sense, and is not deficient in spirit or 
courage, but he lacks the artful rhetoric and witty cynidsm of 
his dextrous predecessor. 

North-East uid North-'West Fassages are the name* 
given to the sea-routes which lead through the Arctic waters to 
the regions N. of the Asiatico-European and American continenta 
respectively. It was hoped by the mercantile powers of western 
Europe that by discovering such routes, a shorter way to the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans might be laid open. The usurpation 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese of the exclusive right to the 
ti^e in these waters roused the energies of the northern 
nations to search for new passages. In the end of the 
15th and the beginning of the i6th c., the voyages of 
Cabot, Gomez, Cartier, Frobisher, &c., though unsuccess¬ 
ful in finding a N.W. passage, resulted in important geogra¬ 
phical discoveries along the N.E. coast of America. , ^e 
English then turned their attention to the discovery of a K.E. 
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pMiae^ and desoatched three ships under Sir Hugh WJUoiwhby 
and wchard Cnancelor, who reached the S. end of Nova 
ZembU and were then forced to return. The former and the 
crews of two of the ships were frozen to death at the mouth of 
the Dwina; Chancelor made his way to Archangel. Other two 
expeditions, under Burroughs in 1556 and Pet and Jackson in 
15W, were fitted out, but beyond extending our geo^phical 
knowledge, did nothing towards solving the problem. Towards 
the close of the c. the £)utch entered the field, and part of their 
small fleet managed to sail through the Sea of Kara to the Gulf 
of Obi. One of their ships, under Barents, reached the N. end 
of Nova Zembla, but was then forced to return. In 1597 
Barentz and Ryp made further attempts in this direction, dis¬ 
covering Bear Island and Spitzbergen, and sailing round lire 
N.E. extremity of Nova Zembla. Soon after, however, Barentz* 
ship was hemmed in and crushed by the ice; and he and his 
companions wintered in a small hut erected on the island. In 
the succeeding spring, after a journey of incredible hardships, to 
which Barentz succumbed, the survivors made their way to Lap- 
land. Later attempts to find an open passage have been as un¬ 
successful The first to round Nova Zembla completely was 
Karlsen, a Swedish captain, who effected it in iSyt, and who 
found the hut of Barentz with everything in it exactly as it had 
been left 274 years .'previous. In 1876 the locality was com¬ 
pletely explored by Charles Gardiner, an English yachtsman, but 
the hut had disappeared. The idea of a N.E. pa.ssage is now 
abandoned ; for even could a vessel manage to reach Behring’s 
Strait, there would be no gain in time, especially since the open¬ 
ing of the Suez Canal. Polar research has been busy, however, 
in the latitudes N. of Spitzbergen during recent years; and certain 
eminent geographers regard this as the only feasible route to the 
N. Pole. 'The discovery of Eranz-Josef Land by the Austrian 
expedition under Weyprecht and Payer, though not directly 
connected with the discovery of the N.E. passage, dc-serves a 
passing notice. 

The failure of all attempts to reach the Pacific or the Pole by 
the North Cape revived the hope of discovering a N. W. passage. 
In 1585 some Ixmdon merchants sent John Davis on an ex¬ 
pedition up the W. coast of Greenland. - lie made in all 
three different voyages, discovered Davis Straits and Cum¬ 
berland Island, and reached a latitude of 72“. 'J'he Muscovy 
Company despatched two expeditions in 1602 and 1606, but they 
failed to putih as far north as Davis. In 1608 Hud.son, in the 
employ of the Dutch, explored part of the North American 
coast, discovering Hudson River and New 'Vork Bay in his 
search for a western p.assage ; but two years later he was sent 
out ag-iin by the English, and discovered Hudson Straits and 
Hudson Bay. .Sir Thomas Button, Gibbons, Bylol, and Baffin 
opened up the intricate system of straits and sounds to the north of 
British America still more ; and their efforts were well supple¬ 
mented towards the middle of the 17th c. by Jens Munk, Eox, 
Middleton, Smith, AVood, &c. After 1650, no further attempt 
was made till the beginning of the present century. Meanwhile, 
however, the Russians had slowly been extending their power 
across Siberia, and had been gradually adding to our knowledge 
of its geography. Behring, Tchirikov, Krupischev, Kotzebue, 
WrMgle, Lutke, and others, are among the names of the Arctic 
navigators of tlie i8tli c. In 1818, search for the N.W. passage 
was resumed under Sir John Ross. 'We cannot do more than 
name some of the host of navig.ators who followed :—Sir Edward 
Parry, Admiral Beechey, Back, Dease, Simpson, Rae, Sir John 
Franklin, Captain Kellet, Sir James Ross, Sir Robert M'Clure, 
Admiral Ommancey, Captain Kennedy, Sir L. M'Clintock, Sir 
Edward Belcher, Lieutenant Bellot, Admiral Inglefield, Drs. 
Kane and Hayes, and Captain Hall By their discoveries the 
numerous islands with their separating straits which lie to the 
north of America are now with tolerable accuracy laid down on 
our maps. The N.W, passage discovered by M'Clure is be¬ 
tween Banks and Prince Albert Lands, connected with Baffin’s 
Bay through Prince of Wales Strait, Melville Sound, Barrow 
Stmt, and Lancaster Sound. (For the details of his voyage see 
M'Cldrb.} Captiun Halt of the United States pushed his way far 
w the 'West coast of Greenland in 1871, but succumbed, like 
Franklin, to the rigours of an Arctic winter. His grave, at a 
higher latitude than had ever been attained before, was visited 
and a monument erected over it by the Arctic Expedition fitted 
out by Uie English Government in 187$, and commanded by 
Captain Nures. See Polar Research. 


XroFthem Oir'oars a government, province, an 

administrative division of territory in India under the Molum- 
medans, now obsolfcte). The N. C. were five in number, lying 
along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, bounded W. ^ the 
Deccan, N. by Orissa, and S. by the Carnatic. They occupied 
an area of about 30,000 sq. miles, and having been ceded to the 
British in 17C5 by the Mogul emperor, formed the nuclens of the 
Madras Presidency. The term Circar is in universal use among 
the natives of India to express in an impersonal and fatalistic 
way the supreme power of the British Government. 

Northern ICythol'ogy. The Mytholt^y (q. v.) of the 
North Teutonic peoples is chiefly known from the literature of 
the remote Norwegian colony of Iceland (q. y.). The main 
source of knowledge is the Jiiidas (q. v.). In these we are told 
that in the beginning of lime there lay to the N, of the great 
abyss Ginnungagap a region named Niflheimr (q. v.), tlie land 
of mist and snow, and to the S. Muspcilheimr, the burning 
world, guarded by the flaming sword of Surtr against all who 
had no heritage therein. Tlie warm winds from Muspcilheimr 
meeting the cold blasts of Niflheimr, there arose an immense 
giant, Ymir, and from the melting ice c.ime forth the cow Aud- 
humla, wlio produced Burl by licking the rimy rocks of Nifl¬ 
heimr. From Buri sprang the Aiw (q. v.) or good gods, Odin, Vili, 
and Ve, who slew Ymir and all his race but two. These were 
cast down to Utgard, and became the first parents of tlie evil 
race of the Joluns or fiost-glanls. With Ymir’s body Odin 
built the world, of his blood he made (he ocean, of his flesh the 
earth, of his bones the mountains, of his hair the forests. His 
skull was raised aloft to be tlie firmament of heaven, in which 
were fixed the sun, moon, and stars, formed from the fires of 
Muspelllieimr. Odin the Allfidr now created the first two 
Immau beings, Askr and Embla, giving them a mortal body 
and an immortal soul, and placing them in Midgard, made 
of the eyebrowa of 'Ymir; while he with the other iEsir 
ascended to Asgard, to live in the glorious palace of 
'Valhalla. The whole universe rested on the sacred ash tree 
Ygdiasil, at whose root sat the three Nomir or goddesses 
of fate, Urd (‘what has passed’), Verdandi (‘what is being 
born'), and Skuld (‘what is to come’). While Odin was the 
All-father, he was also the God of Battle [Valfidr), requiring 
bloody sacrifices. The brave who fell on the battle-field were 
led by the Valkyrjur (q. v.) to Asgard, there to fight every day 
from dawn till meal-time, and after that to ride back to Valhall4 
and sit down to drink. Those who died of disease or old age 
went to the aliode of Hel (q. v.), but murderers and periured 
men were con.signed to Na, a hell horrible with wattled adders, 
from whose he.ads poured streams of venom, in which these 
slionld for ever wade. After Odin, the chief iEsir were P'rigga, 
Ids wife, who knew, but kept secret, all fate; Thor (q. v.), the Thun¬ 
derer, his first-born son; Balder (q. v.l, the Beautiful; Freyr (q. v.), 
Ereya (q. v.), Bragi (q. v.), Tyr (q. v.), Jleimdall, and iEgir, the 
god of the sea. The fair-faced Jolun I^ki ((j. v.), whom Odin 
had spared, grows up and renews the old quarrel between the 
^sir and the frost-giants, or powers of evil The latter cannot 
prevail while Balder lives, but Loki effects his death by ‘ 
treachery, and falls before the vengeance of Odin. Yet the 
foul deed has doomed the riSsir; and at length three winters 
with no summer in heaven bring on ‘tlic twilight of the 
gods.’ Sun, moon, and stars vanish,.the heavens are riven, 
earth quakes, and Eenrir, wolf of ruin, rushes loose. Surtr, 
the primeval god, comes forth in flames, and battle stands 
on tne plain of Vigridr. Ereyr falls before Surtr, Thor 
slays the snake of Midgard, but dies of its venom, and Odin 
is devoured by Eenrir. All the jEsir fall, the fire of Surtr 
consumes the universe, and Ragnardk is comi^lete. But at 
last there shall rise from the sea a new earth, ever green and 
fair, and the Aisir shall aw-ike to new life and gather all the 
worthy dead to dwell with them for ever in the hall of Gimli, 
roofed with gold and fairer than the sun. N, M. bears the 
stamp of the sceneiy and the race among which it arose. The 
stem northern climate with its ‘ mehneholy skies,’ the short day 
and summer, the long night and winter, the Viking life, and 
death expected every moment on the shore or the ship’s deck, 
were fit conditions for its fostering. Battle is its central idea; 
the gods arc essentially war gods; the warrior’s life is extended 
to Valhalla. It could not nave the riim colour of the Greek 
mythology conceived under a milder and brighter heaven. This 
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breathes joy in life, that contmpt of death; the cods fall in 
Racnarok. The Greek could wish for no better world than that 
he had; the Northman, dissatisfied with the present, fibred to 
himself a better and more glorious, into which he and his gods 
sliottld be bom again. Greek mythology is . beautiful in detail. 
N. M. unfolds itself as a drama, full of action, with the most im¬ 
pressive catastrophe. Sec Grundtvig, Nordtns Mylholegi (Copenh. 
1808 and 1832); Jakob Grimm, Deutsche Afythelogie (2a ed. 
Gbtt. 1843-46); A. Munch, Normandenes Gudelcere i Hedettohi 
(Christiania, 1847); Keyser, NormcendenerJReligitmforfettmng i 
fftdedommen {ib., 1847); Petersen, Nordisk Mythologi (Copenh. 
1849); Thorpe, N. M. (Lond. 1851) ; Mannhardt, Die Giiiter- 
melt Deutschen und Nordischen VSlker (vol. i. 18G0]. 

North'men, or Norse'men, in the Middle Ages, the 
general European name for the people of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Closely akin to the Jutes and Angles, they 
were a distinct branch of the Teutonic family of the Aryan 
race. Their early history is traced but dimly in the Eddas 
(<]. V.), which describe society as divided into two classes— 
(l) the unfree, and (2) the odal proprietors, who had gained 
individual possession of the lands formerly held by ‘ village com¬ 
munities ' on the * Mark ’ system. Feudal aristocracy there was 
none; the ‘things,’ or village .'tssemblies, administered the laws 
enacted at the greater ‘ things ’ of tribal states, and over these 
were constitutional kings, usually elected. The punishment of 
crime, left to the individual or to his kith and kin, was either 1)y 
combat or line assessed by the State. For the religion of the N. 
see Northerx MvTHOLoay. About 800 a.d. a social convul¬ 
sion took place, through the great chiefs seizing the lands of the 
lesser, and Europe suffered for the first time from the piratical 
inroads of the dreaded ‘ Vikings’ iyic, ‘a bay ’). liefore Harald 
Haarfager (q. v.) in Norway and Gorm the Old in Denmark 
farced under their strong rule the petty princes of those lands, 
promiscuous pir.acy was an honourable pursuit, but tlie new 
organisation, which enraged the chieftains by the transfer of llreir 
fines and taxes to llie royal coffers, coinpelled the Vikings to 
confine their marauding expeditions to foreign shores. A general 
exodus of the N. began, and plundering incursions were suc¬ 
ceeded by permanent settlements. In England the inroiids, 
beginning in 787, assume this second phase about 855. North- 
ui^rio, Mercia, and part of East Anglia were seized by the 
Danes, and Aflfred was glad to gain respite for Wessex by the 
peace of Wedmore in 878. They embraced Christianfiy, and in 
another c. had become fused in the common mass of Englishmen 
under Eadgar the Peaceful (958), leaving traces in the names of 
mai^ pieces, and in the local peculiarities of Xhe Danelagu{‘\a.nA 
of Dane law’). For the later conquest by the Danes, sec 
England. Orkney (q. v.) and Slictland, early a resort of the 
Vikings, from 875 to 1355 owned allegiance to the Norwegian 
kin^ , The latter part of the 8ih c. saw the half-decked galleys 
of the N. among the western isles of Scotland. Keltic legends 
call tliem Fingatl (‘the white strangers’), from their com¬ 
plexion, and DugaU (‘ the black st' .ngeis'), from the iron 
mail of their leaders. Intermariiage produced a race 
' called the ‘ Gall-Gael,’ who joined the N. in their plunder¬ 
ings, and sacked Iona in 795. Before 900 a naval empire 
had been formed, comprising Argyllshire, Man, Angicse.i, and 
the £. coast of Ireland, and held by rulers called the Dy- 
Ivar (‘grandsons of Ivar’), who lived now in Dublin, now in 
Man. At the l>attles of Tara (980) and Clontarf (1014), the 
Irish at length broke the power of tlicse Ostmen (‘ Eastmen ’) as 
they were called. After the defeat of Magnus of Norway in . 
109S, the Isles were divided into two parts, the ‘.Suderics’ 
and the ‘Norderies* (whence the name ‘Sodor’ in the ^rase 
‘ Sodor and ^an ’), S. and N. of Ardnamurchan Point 
Argyll and the Isles appear in the 12th c. under a chief 
named Somarled, and in tlie 13th, after the battle of Largs 
(1263), were ceded to Scotland (1266). The N. colonised 
the Faroe Isles and Iceland (q. v.), and from thence Green¬ 
land (q. V.). Burik, a Swede, called in 862 to settle the disputes 


c. the Emperors of the l^t had a bodyguard of N. known as 
the Varangians (q. v.). In the weakness of the later Katolings, 
the N. became the scourge of North-West Germany and Northern 
France, and from ^3 ra 860 bands of rovers harassed even the 
cooytl ra Spain, S. France, and part of Italy, ‘ Take the map,* 
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says Sir F, Falgrave, * and mark with crossed swords the battles 
fought by the pirates, or where they pillaged, burned, or destroyed ; 
and the valleys and banks of the Elbe, Rhine and Moselle, 
Scheldt, Meuse, Somme and Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Adour. 
and all the coasts and coast-lands between estuary and estuary, all 
the countries between river and streams will appear bristling as 
with ehevaux de/rise.’ Their numerous settlements soon became 
merged in the people around them. That of Rolf at Rouen 
alone survived, and became the nucleus of the Dukedom of Nor¬ 
mandy (q. V.). It is characteristic of the N. as a race that on 
adopting Christianity in their new homes they speedily lost their 
individuality. Yet their old character remained, and the strength 
of the North, impregnating the culture of the South, produced 
the chivalrous spirit that is the glory of the Middle Ages, and the 
enthusiasm for Iloly Church, whose offspring was the Crusades. 
See Depping, Histoire des Expeditions Maritimes des Normands 
(2 vols. Par, 1826); Palgrave, History of Normandy and England 
(2 vols, Lond. 1832); Strinnholm, Vihingsuge der Alien Skandi- 
nervier, aus dem Sikviedischen vm Frisch (llamb. 1839); Wor- 
saae, Normcendene i England, Skotland og irland (Eng. transl. 
1852); Ferguson, The N. in Cumberland and Westtnoreland 
(Lond. 1856); G. W. Dasent, The N. in Iceland (in Oxford 
Essays for 1858); Johnson, 2 'he Normans in Europe (1877); and 
A Collection of Sagas and other Historical Documents Kelating 
to the Settletnents and Descents of the N. on the British Isles, 
edited for the series of Chronicles and Memorials, by Sir George 
W. Dasent and Gndbrand Vigfusson (in the press, 1877). 

North Sea, or German Ocean (anc. Mare Germanieum), 
tlie part of the Atlantic that separates the British Islands from 
the continent of Europe. It is 700 miles in length from the 
Straiis of Dover to the Shetland Isles, and 420 in greatest 
breadth from £. to W., covering an area of some 140,000 sq. 
miles. Its depth, which on an average is 31 fathoms, increases 
from S. to N., varying from 9 to 500 feet. By the Skagerrack 
and its extensions it communicates with the Baltic Sea. From 
the Continent it receives the waters of the Elbe, Weser, Rhine, and 
Scheldt, and from Great Britain those of the Thames, Ouse, Hum¬ 
ber, Tees, Tyne, Twped, Forth, Tay, Dee, and Spey. The bed oi 
the sea is traversed by several extensive shoals, of which the chief, 
the Dogger Bank (q. v.), occupies the centre from lat. 54* 10' to 
57°24'N., and long. i'’to6'’7'E. The shores of Scandinavia and 
the N. of Scotland only are bold and rocky. Heligoland is the 
sole island whicli properly belong.-, to the N. S., the islands that 
fringe the shores of Norway, Denmark, and Holland being 
rather fragments of the crumbling coast-line. The fisheries ot 
cod, mackerel, herring, &c., are very valuable. Though 
fraught with the dangers of fog, current, sandbank, and shelving 
coast, the N. S. is one of the most crowded of all ocean high¬ 
ways, It has been to the hardy northern nations the cradle of 
seacraft, as was the Mediterranean to the ancients, 

Northum'berland, a county in the extreme N. of England, 
bounded N. liy the Tweed, E. by the North Sea, S. by Durham, 
and W. by Cumberland, has an area of 1,290,312 statute acres, 
and a pop. (1871) of 386,646. The surface is rugged, rising 
gradually from the coast towards the Cheviot Hills on the 
Scotch Border; the hill slopes in the centre of the county being 
clothed with green turf, but those on the Borders with moss 
and heather. Along the coast lie the Fern, Coquet, and 
Holy Islands. The most prominent geological feature'of 
N. is the immense coai formation, in some places 1600 feet 
thick. Yielding 20,000,000 tons a year, which runs northward 
from the Tyne to the river Alne, and of which Newcastle is 
the centre. The rest of the county is mainly composed of various 
kinds of sandstone, except the Cheviots, which consist chiefly of 
porphyry, trap, and limestone. In the E. the soil is a clayey or 
gravelly loam, in the centre and S. E. the loam rests on a clay 
subsoil, while towards the Scotch Border there are about 4^,000 
acres of peat and moorland. The chief rivers are the Tweed, 
Alne, C^uet, Wansbeck, and Tyne. In 1876 there were 122,006 
acres under corn crops, 60,936 under green crops, 95,256 under 
clover, sanfoiu, and grasses in rotation, and 3^,797 in per¬ 
manent pasture; also 18,459 horses, 93,^ cattl^ 902,616 
sheep, and 1^,688 pigs. Cheviot sheep and short-horned Dur¬ 
ham cattle are extensivelv bred; and at Chillingham Castle, near 
Morpeth, are wild qattle^ cream coloured wim black muSzles. 
Coal and lead are the chief mineral products. The first coal¬ 
pit was worked at Newcastle in 1240. Akmg the Tyne them 
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ttre glass, iron, lead, and chemical works; manufactories of 
gloves at Hexham, potteries, brickfields, &c. The principal 
towns are Newcasfre, the capital, Tynemouth, N. Shields, Mor- 

K eth, and Alnwick. N. is traverseil by the North-Eastern, the 
lewcastle and Carlisle, and the Border Counties Railways. 
It returns four members to Parliament Agricola was the 
first Roman general who penetrated as far north as N. In 
So A.D. he constnicted a line of i8 forts, stretching from the 
Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. Besides the wall 
and paved way connecting these forts, two Roman roads, the 
Maiden Way and WatUng Street traversed N., the former pass¬ 
ing from Alstone to Cservoran, the latter entering the county at 
Elchester, and Iciiding over the Cheviots into Scotland. The 
first English settlement was made in 547 by Ida, who founded 
the kingdom of the Northanhytnhre (‘the men north of the 
Humber'); but this included far more than the present N. (See 
Northumbria.) Many battles have been fought in N., includ¬ 
ing the two before Alnwick in 1093 (when Malcolm Canmorc 
was slain) and 1174 (when William the Lion was taken prisoner), 
that of Otterburn in 1388 (in which ‘ a dead Douglas victory 
won and that of Floddcn, where the Earl of Surrey defeated 
and slew James IV. in 1513. N. has many antiquities, among 
which are ancient British remains at lldcrton and near Wooler ; 
also numerous traces of Roman camps and ruins of Border castles. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of, born in 
1502, was the son of Henry VII.’s infamous minister, Edmund 
Dutllcy (beheaded 1510). Restored in blood (1511), and intro¬ 
duced at court (1523), he was knighted for gallantry in Brandon’s 
French expedition (1522), attended Wolsey on his Paris embassy 
(1528), and next attached himself to Cromwell. Henry VIII. 
created him Viscount Lisle (1542), a knight of the garter, and 
lord high admiral for life, and appointed him by his will a mem¬ 
ber of the Council of Regency. ^rl of Warwick (1547) and 
chamberlain of England, Dudley distinguished himself at Pinkie, 
suppressed Kelt’s rebellion with nithless severity (1549), iind, 
having wrought the fall of his rival Seymour (q. v.), became 
carh^arshal, lord-warden of the Northern marches, and Duke 
of Northumberland (1551), while carrying on the Protestant 
reign of terror with incie.ased vigour. Edwawl’s waning health 
suggested the ‘ plan ’ of alienating the succession to Lady Jane 
Grey (q. v.), who married N.’s fouith .son two months before the 
king’s death. After proclaiming her in London, N. marched 
agaimst Mary’s Suffolk forces. But his army melted away, and 
at Cambridge he too threw up his cap for Queen Mary, and titc 
next day was arrested and brought to London. He died on the 
Scaffold, Au^tst 22, 1553, after a shameful apostasy from the 
faith for which he h.vl plunged England in bloodshed. See 
Froude’s History of lingland (vols. v. and vl). 

Northumberland, Earls o£ See Percy. 

Northum'bria, one of the Old Engli.sh kingdotas was 
founded in 547 a.d. by Ida the Angle, It extended from the 
Humber to the Forth, and from the North Sea inland to the 
eastern offsets of the Pennine Range. Its western limit in the 
country now called Scotland is more uncertain, but would pro¬ 
bably be fairly represented by a line drawn from the Liddel 
through Selkirk or Peebles to the neighbourhood of Stirling., 
N. was sometimes divided into two kingdoms —Deira in the 
south, corresponding to the modern Yorkshire and Durham; and 
Berttieia, embracing the whole S.E. of Scotland and the modern 
Northumberland. In the reign of Eadwine (Edwin), who 
ascended the throne in 617, N. was converted to Christianity; 
and under him and his successors, it held the foremost place 
among the English states. It was the seat of the earliest English 
literature. Here Csedmon (q. v.) in the 7th century composed 
his sacred paraphrases j and here Bede (q. v.) in the 8th Mgan 
the still unfinished work of translating the .Scriptures into English. 
But for the destructive ravages of the Danes, who pillaged and 
burnt its monasteries, N, might perhaps have maintained its 
inteliectual supremacy, and its dialect have become the classic 
tongue of the whole nation, instead of sinking into a rude 
though racy patois. Only in the poetry of the Scottish Low¬ 
lands—^in Dunbar and Lyndsay and Bums—has the speech of 
Ceedmon displayed in later times its ancient dignity and power. 
See Freeman’s Norman Conpttst (vot. i.). 

North-Westem ProvinceB, The, a part of British India, 
under a lieutenant-governor, and occupying roughly the ancient 



kingdom of Hindustan proper. It extends in a semi-circplar 
strip from the mountains of Kumaon in the N.W. in a S.E. 
direction, including the Doab or tract between the Ganges mid 
Jumna rivers, and then turns again N. to meet the terai ol 
Nepaul at its S.E. limit, entirely surrounding pn all sides but 
the N. the province of Oude. (Since the beginning of 1877 Oude 
has been placed under the lieutenant-governor of the N. W. P.) 
On the W. it is bounded by the Punjaub, S. by the native states 
of Central India, and E. by the Behar province of Bengal. The 
seat of government is at Allahabad (q. v.). Total area, 81,403 
sq. miles; pop. (1872) 30,781,204. ITiere are also in political 
connection certain feudatory states, of which the principal are 
Rampur and Teliri Gurhwal, with an additional area of 6311 
sq. miles and a pop. of 1,091,810. In Kumaon there are peaks 
of the Himalayas reaching an elevation— e.ff., Nundi Dcbi— 
of 25,000 feet; and in the S. the land vises towards the central 
Vintlhyan range. Tlie rest is almost unbroken plain. The rivers 
are the Ganges and its tributaries—Oie Jumna, Ramgunga, 
Gumti, and Gogra, Except in the submontane terai, and tJie 
over-irrigated and malarious districts of Seharuiipore and Muzuf- 
fernuggur, the climate is heahliy; the rainfall varies from 301045 
inches. Tlie prevailing disea.ses are fever, liowel complaints, 
smallpox, and cholera. The staple crojis are wheat, barley, rice, 
Indl.-in-corn, and the millets jmvar and bajra ; oilseeds, cotton, 
sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, indigo, safflower, and potatoes are also 
largely cultivated. Tlie mhowa and mango trees contribute to 
tlic food .supply. In the distiicts of Kumaon and Delira Dun, 
about 3000 acres are planted with tea, producing in 1875 about 
million lbs., mo.stly of the green sort, for the markets of 
Central Asia. The total cultivated area is 42,173 sq. miles, or 
53 per cent, of the whole. The sclllemcnl of land revenue 
is a temporary one, fixed for a term of 30 years, and made, 
after me.asurcment, with tlie owners of the several villages, 
whether they are the cultivators themselves or landlords. Tlic rate 
of assessment is 3s. fid. per acre. Irrigation is carried on from 
the rivers, wells, and the numerous large jheels and marshes. 
The chief Government works are the Ganges and E. Jumna 
Canals. Up to 1S75, a total of /4,535,000 had been spent, 
and 1,142,000 acre.s weie irrigated; the net returns were 
£22T,ooo, or fij per cent, on cajiital. There are good 
central communications, both by road, river, and railway. 
'ITie E.ist Indi.in Railway runs through from Ghazepitr to Delhi, 
connecting at Allahabad with the Great Indian Peninsula line, 
at Ghazcdab.'id with the Funjuul) line, and at .^gra with the 
new Rajpulana line—all on the S. There are also three junc¬ 
tions on theN. with th" Oude and Roliilcund Railway. The 
traile is confined to the export of agiicultural produce, prin¬ 
cipally grain, and of lac dye and saltpetre; in exchange are 
imported metals, piece goods, salt, spice.s, and Europe.in wares. 
In i87fi-77 the exports to Bengal were valued at *5,034,000, 
cliiefly siig.ir, indigo, wheat, oil-seeds, and raw cotton ; the im¬ 
ports at *3,180,000, including piece-goods to the value of 2J 
millions sterling. The only important manufactures are yiose of 
leather at Cawnpore, and kincobs, shawls, and gold embroidery at 
Benares. Weaving and pottery and the making of brass uten¬ 
sils are carried on everywhere. The towns of over 50,000 in¬ 
habitants, each with a considerable trade, are Benaies, Agra, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Meerut, Furruckabad, Shah- 
jelianporc, Mirzapore, Moradabad, Muttra, Allyghur, Gomck 
pore, Benares is the religious and educational, Cawnpore the 
commercial and militaiy centre; while Agra was the political 
capital, both under some of the Mogul emperors and in the early 
days of British rule. Of the total population, the Hindus form 
as much as Sfi per cent., and the Mohammedans only 13 per 
cent,, being most numerous in the Divisions of Rohilcund and 
Meerut. Of the Hindus, 3,234,000 are Brahmin-s arid 2,395,000 
are Rajputs, The average density of the population is 378 per 
square mile. Tlic condition of the poor is not favourable. 
Wages have hardly advanced since the lieginning of this century. 
They arc usually paid in kind, consisting of about 40 ounces 
daily of behjur, a compound of barley and peas. Salt is a luxury 
to be tasted only two or three times a week. Many live wholly 
on khtsaree, a most unwholesome variety of pulses The languages 
spoken are Hindi and Hindustani. 

The N. W, Provinces are divided into 7 Divisions and 35 
Districts. Two of the.se Divisions, Kumaon and Jhansi, are 
‘Non-Regulation.’ In 1874-75 fl'* revenue was ;f5,6o2,ooo, of 
which £4,2^^,000 came (rom the land; the local expenditure was 
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;f2,oo7,aoo. The police force numbered 25,690 officers and men, 
maintained at a cost of ;^32i,ooo. There were altogether 10,265 
educational institutions, attended by 261,6^2 pupils, at a cost of 
^^189,000, There are four Government colleges, of which that 
at Benares, founded in 1792, is attended by 6m pupils, of whom 
280 are in the Sanskrit l^partment The European troops in 
garrison are usually about 6000 strong, chiefly stationed at Agra, 
Caumpore, Allahabad, Bareilly, and Meerut; the native sepoys 
number as many more. 

The early history of the N. W. Provinces is that of Hindustan 
proper. In 1775 the S.E. portion was acquired by the British 
from the Nawaub Vizier of Oude. In 1801 a further tract was 
ceded by him ; and in 1803 the conquests of Lord Lake extended 
the frontier as far as Delhi. The hill districts were taken from 
the Nepaulese in 1815, and the S. Division of Jhansi has been 
acquired by lapse or forfeiture since 1840. In 1833the N.W.P. 
were erected into an independent presidency, called Agra, having 
previously been known as the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 
Sir C. (hold) Metcalfe was the first governor; but in 1835 the 
tide was changed to that of lieutenant-governor, and the pro¬ 
vince was subordinated to the Governor-General of India. The 
revenue and education system was mainly founded "by Mr. 
Thomason, lieutenant-governor from 1843 to 1853. Tlierc have 
been two severe famines—in 1837-38 and again in 1860-61. This 
tract formed the centre of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. The first 
outbreak was at Meerut; Cawnpore and Jhansi were the scenes 
of the cruellest massacres; and the native pop., chiefly in Uohil- 
cund and Bundelcund, sided generally with the rebels. But 
Allahabad was firmly held, as also was Agra, though closely be¬ 
sieged ; and, after the capture of Delhi, the British civil admini¬ 
stration, after many months of dispossession, gradually reasserted 
itmlf throughout the country. As the result, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces were formed into a separate government, partly out of the 
S. districts; Delhi with the surrounding country was permanently 
attached to the Punjaub; and Allahabad was substituted for Agra 
as the seat of government, as having the more important military 
and commercial position. See Annual Blue Boots on the Moral 
and Material Progress of India (Lond.); Annual Reports on the 
Administration of the North-Western Provinces (Allahabad); 
Sir J. W. Kaye's History of the Sepoy War (2 vols. 1865-70). 

Norton, Andrews, an American theologian, was bom 
at Hingham, Massachusetts, December 31, 1786, graduated at 
Harvard, where he became librarian and lecturer on Biblical 
Criticism in 1813, and was appointed Dexter Professor of Sacred 
Literature in 1819. His connection with Harvard terminated in 
1830 on account of feeble health. N. died at Newport, Rhode 
Island, September 18, 1853. He published a Statement of Rea¬ 
sons for not Believing m the Doctrines of Trinitarianism (1837, 
new edition, with Memoir by Dr. Newell, 1856); The Genuine¬ 
ness of the Gospels (4 vols. 1837, &c., abridged edition 1867); 
Deanslation of tlu Gospels (posthumous, 1855). An opponent 
alike of John Calvin and Theodore Parker, his position has been 
thus hdppily defined, ‘ N. was ra lical os a critic and interpreter, 
and conservative as an expositor of Christian doctrine.’ 

Horton, The Hon. Caroline Elizabeth (Lady Stir- 
ling-BCaxwell), daughter of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, and grand¬ 
daughter of the brilliant author of the School for Scandal, was 
bom about 1808. She married the Hon. G. C. Norton in 1827, 
but the union proving unfortunate, a separation took place in 
1836. Mr, Norton died in February 1875. A few months be¬ 
fore her death, which took place 15th Tune 1877, she married 
Sir William Stirling-Moxwell, Bart., M.r. Her vivid, eloquent, 
musical genius, in which tones of tender and loving sadness pre¬ 
dominated, found expression in the Sorrouis of Rosalie (1829), 
The Undy^g One (1831), The Dream (1840), The Child of the 
Island (1845), Aunt Carres Ballads (1847}, The Lady of La 
Garays (1862). Her letter to the Queen on Lord Cranworth's 
Marriage and Divorce Bill (1858) was an impassioned exposi- 
tiem of the social anomalies of women. She also contributed 
largely to periodical literature, and was author of the following 
fine novels i—Jduart of Dunbath (1851), Lost and Saved (1863), 
and Old Sir Douglas (1867}. 

Horton, Thomas, was bom at Sharpenho^ Bedfordshire, 
IS3*> Itt his youth he ser^d the Protector Somerset, and in 
155$ he entered the Inner 'Temple as a student * In 1561 he 
published a translation <rf Calvin’s InsHhUes, which speedily 
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went through five editions. In the same year he joteed Sack- 
ville in the production of the first English trage»ly, Goriodue, 
first called Perrex and Porrex, writing Ae firtt three acts. He 
also translated twenty-seven of the Psalms in the Stemhold and 
Hopkins version, and wrote some controversial tracts. N. died 
about 1584. 

Hor'walk, a town of Connecticut, U.S., on Long Island 
Sound, 42 miles N.E. of New York by raU. Its harbour is 
good, and its iron-works and lock-works are among the most ex¬ 
tensive in the country. It has an active oyster-trade, and sup¬ 
plies New York plentifully with winter flowers. It is besides a 
convenient summer abode for city merchants. Pop. (1870) 12,119. 

Hor'way (Norw. and Dan. Norge, Swed. Nortige, ‘north 
kingdom’), a kingdom of Northern Europe, occupying the W. 
part of the Scandinavian peninsula, is bounded N. by the Arctic 
Ocean, W. by the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans and the North Sea, 
S. by the Skagerak, and E. by Sweden and Russia. It is a long 
and comparatively narrow coast-land, its length in a straight line 
from Lindesnms to Nordcap (q. v.) being IIOO miles, while its 
greatest breadth is 275 and its least 25 miles. In the following 
table are given the area and population of the twenty amtes, or 
counties, into which N. is divided, according to the last census 
(31st December 1875):— 


Amter. 

Area in Eng. 
miles. 

Pop. in 
1B75. 

Smaalenene • 



»i 548 

107,873 

Akershu^ • 



1,966 

116,117 

Cliristiani.i (town) 



9 

76.3*7 

Hedemarkcn . • 



10)034 

120,651 

Christian . . * 
Buskenid . . . 



9. *70 

5 i <>59 

115*803 

103,155 

Tarlsberg and Laurvik 
Bratsberg • . . 

% 


S6t 

S »707 

87.494 

83,186 

Nedenaes . . , 



3>«55 

73 * 57 * 

]..ister aud Matidal • 



9 i 433 

75 »*»o 

Stavanger « 



3 s 4 SX 

111,017 

SOndre Bei^enhus 



Si 854 

3 * 9 s 3 X 3 

Bergen (town) . . 

Nordre iiergenhus . 



1 

7 i «>45 

33.88s 

86,905 

KomsJal . . . 



Si^SO 

*X 7 *a 34 

S 5 ndre Throndhiem . 



7,084 

116,841 

Nordre Throndhiem • 



8,794 

8*,493 

Nordland e • • 



X4,66o 

104,195 

Tromsd! see 



9,780 

54 , 0*5 

Finmark e • e 



18^06 

24,071 

Total . 

• 

• 

129,380 

*1807,553 


There is another division into six stifter ('dioceses’). N. is 
thus the most thinly peopled country of Europe, having only 
sixteen inhabitants to the square mile. 

Natural Features. —Generally speaking, Norway is a part 
of the great Scandinavian Plateau, which not only includes 
the Scandinavian peninsula, but also the two adjacent penin¬ 
sulas of Lapland and Finland. This extensive region is 
bounded on the E. by the AVhite Sea, the great lakes of 
Onega and Ladc^a, and the Gulf of Finland, ana is everywhere 
furrowed in the interior with valleys, lakes, and streams, while on 
the coast it is split up by numberless branching(' firths ’), 
through which the sea penetrates far inland, olten to the very 
spurs of fjelde (‘ fells'). The chief inlets are Christiania Fjord, 
on the S. coast; Flekke, Bukke, Hardanger, Sogne, and Ind- 
vig Fjord.s, on the W.; Molde, Throndhjem, Folden, Ranen, 
Suten, Vest, Kyenanger, and Alten Fjords on the N.W., and 
on the N., Forsanger, liixe, Tana, and Varonger Fjords. But 
as these clefts occupy only a minor portion of the surface, N. 
may be represented as a moss of rock-terraces utd inclined 
planes placed at various heights above the sea. (^ographers 
have divided this mass into three great sections:—Kjolen, 
Dovre, and Langfjeldene. The first includes all the N., 
has summits r^ching 6000 ft. high, and comes as far S. as 
Roraas, where it is broken by a wide valley running from W. 
to E, 2000 feet above the sea. Westward from uie Ri^aas 
district to the river Rauma stretches the Dovre Fjeld^ a plateau 
192 miles in extent, from which rise numerous peaks, the 
highest being Snehmtta, 7333 feet S. of the Raeina extend 
Langfjeldene (‘the long fells’). Among these, between . 
Valders, Son, apd Gu^randsdal, is the gruidest r^on in 
N., called Jotunheimen (‘the Jotuns’ home’) orJotunfjelde, 
forming a platean at an elevation of 4000 feet, from which rises 
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the loftiest summit in Scandinavia, Galdhopiggen (8i6i feet). 
Betvreen Gudbiandsdal and Oesterdal is the Rundane range 
(highest peak 6730 feet), which, with the Romsdai Alps and the 
TromsS Mountains, abounds in the sublimest mountain scenery. 
The numerous islands {Sijargnariien, ‘The Skerry land’) sur¬ 
rounding the bold coasts of N. are larger and more rugged than 
those that skirt the shores of Sweden. Great tracts of N. are 
covered with perpetual snow and ice. The largest glacier in 
Europe is the Jostedalsbrse (590 sq. miles), in Sogn, Nordfiord, 
and Sondljord, the lower edge of which is 4000-4500, and the 
upper 6495 feet above the sea. Its chief branches are the 
Uoiumsbrte, the Suphellebrae, and the Negaardsbrae, whose 
lower edge is 1060 feet above the sea level. Beside the 
Hardanger Fjord lies the great Folgefon glacier (to8 sq. miles), 
whose ridge is 5276 feet above the sea ; and from Kanen Fjord 
up to Beier Fjord within the Arctic Circle stretches <42 miles) 
the great of Svartisen (440 sq. miles). 

Hydrography .—The chief rivers (‘Elve’) in the S. of N. are 
the Glommen (302 miles), the largest stream in Scandinavia, 
whose tributaries are the Renelv and Vormen (the outlet of 
Mjosen); the Dramselv (163), with its allluents the Randselv, 
Bsegna (85), and Uallingelv (112); the Skienselv (126); the 
Nisserelv (112); and Otteren (140), ali in South N., and falling 
into the Skagerak ; and in the North the Altenelv (98); Tanaclv 
(115), formed from the Anarjokka (63), and the Karasjokka (56) ; 
and Uie Pasvikelv (77), discharging Lake Enare. The two last 

f rartly separate N. Bum Russia. N. abounds in long, narrow 
akes, which are mostly expansions of rivers. The largest are 
Mjosen (196 miles), Rosvandet (no), Fxmundsju, Rands- 
Ijord, and Tyrifjord. 

Climate .—The entire W. coast of N. enjoys a temperature 
milder by 36° F. tlian any other country in the same latitude. A 
vast chain of banks occupies the space between the shore and 
the ocean bed, and over this, which presents an impassable 
barrier to the Polar Sea, flows the warm surface current of the 
Atlantic. During the greater part of the year the surface of the 
sea is warmer than the atmosphere. P'inmack and the interior 
of South N. are, however, sulyect to great extremes of tem¬ 
perature, the difference of which is 45 °-S 4 ° F. The prevailing 
winds are in winter land winds blowing from S. to N. or 
straight out of the fjords, and in summer sea winds from N. to 
S. The annual rainfall at Christiania averages 21, on Dovre 
13, at Bergen 71, and at Lofoten 63 inches. On the isl.and of 
Seiland in Finmark (70° 30' N. lat.) the snow-line is 2S80, in 
the Alpine region of the Dovrefjeld (62° 20'), 5200, and on the 
northern ridges of Jotunheimen 4610 feet high. 

Geology atuiMineralogy ,—In South N. the ‘bottom rock’ lies 
exposed in wide tracts of Thelemarken, llailingdal, Romsdai, and 
part of Bergen Stiff, apd next to this comes the great sparagmite 
formation, containing fossils, and interspersed with large masses 
of fragmentary rocks. Between Langesund Fjord and Mjiisen 
are fine formations of Silurian, rich in fossils, aiiove which is 
here and there sandstone, and last of ail coarse conglomerate. 
In the North are remarkable systems of strata, chielly known as 
yet by local names. These are the ‘ Gaisa System,’ in the great 
mountain peaks (‘Gaiser’), and the ‘Raipas System,’ in Fin- 
mark j and in Throndhjem, conglomerate, sandstone, ‘ Throiidh- 
jem schist,' and the more recent ‘Gula’ schists. In central N., 
round Jotunheimen, are argillaceous slates and the quartz group 
of the Alpine region, Mezozoic formations are repre.sentea by a 
deposit of Oxford clay, with Jura fossils, on the island of Ando. 
Tlte minerals, the same though not so plentiful as those of 
Sweden, are silver, copper, nickel, iron, lead, and zinc. 

Botany and Zoology .—The fauna and flora of N. display great 
richness and variety. The forest growth consists mainly of pine 
and fir, which most abound in the valleys of South N., where the 
extreme limit of the fir is 2200-3000 feet above the sea. In 
Throndhjem Stiff it reaches 1600 to 2000 feet, but near the Alten 
Fjord it is not higher than 700 feet. Above the conifers extends 
abelt of birch (very narrow in the S.), and above this are found the 
dwarf-birch {Befnta nana) and several species of willows. Be¬ 
tween these and the snow-line are lichens. Yet the Salix 
herbaeea or polaru is sometimes ffnind up to the very edge of the 
nevfy, as also the snow ranunculus, Alpine heather, and other 
mountain plants. The Dovre is justly celebrated as containing 
within a narrow limit the greatest variety of Alpine flora. In 
the less elevated districts of N. grow the black and white 
older, the aspen, mountain-ash, blrd-cheny, ash, elm, lime, oak. 


and beech trees. The oak is abundant in the S.E. The forests 
of N. (24,500 sq. miles) shelter the largest European carnivora, 
tlie lynx, bear, and wolf. About 150 bears and 120 lynxes are 
killed annually. The elk is found in the interior, and on 
wooded !s1an<k and promontories the red deer, especially on the 
island of Hitteren, opposite Throndhjem Fjord. The desolate 
fells are the home of the glutton and the reindeer, tlie lemming 
and tlie polar fox. Hares are found everywhere, even up to the 
snow-line. Capercailzie, black-cock, hazel-grouse, and other 
feathered game abound in the forests. Ptarmigan (‘ rype ’) are 
most plentiful in the birch woods. In the marshy parts of the 
fells are the breeding grounds of many kinds of fen-fowl, of 
which the lapwing (Charadrius apricarius) and dottrel plover 
(Charadrius morinellm) are most numerous. The double snipe 
and the teal are abundant in the willow zone, and in the mountain 
tarns are found the black-banded loon, the Fuligtda marila, Fuli~ 
gula clangula, and other divers. Every species of seafowl occur¬ 
ring in Northern Europe is found along the coasts. The eider- 
duck is carefully preserved for its eggs and feathers all the year 
round N. of the Throndhjem Fjord, and on the so-called Fugle- 
bjerge (‘bird-mountains’) the capture of the Mormon fratercula 
is tlie sole occupation of the inliabitants. See Barth, Erfaringer 
paa Jaglen paa del mindre Vildt i Norge (1874). Of fieshwater 
fish the Salmonida: are the most important. In the deep lakes 
trout and led char are caught, and in the rivers, sea and 
mount-ain trout. After grayling and char, the perch, pike, 
bieam, and cel, are most abundant. The Greenland shark is 
c.'iught off the Finmark coast at 150-200 fathoms. But most 
important to N. are the great cod and herring fisheries (the 
former v-alued in 1871 at ,^040,000, the latter at >^420,000), 
which are a main source of national wealth. 

Agriculture, Industry, and Trade.—In 1870 there were 
149,013 registered farms in N., and the total value of landed 
property w.as estimated at ,^33,000,000. Not more than 980 
sq. miles of land are under the plough, wliile the pasturage is 
estimated at 3430 sq. miles. Oats, barley, and potatoes are the 
chief crops, but much butter and meat, and about 1,000,000 qrs. 
of corn are annually imported. The annual value of the farm 
produce is computed at ,£'4,500,000. The other principal in¬ 
dustries are mining, timber-dressing, shipbuilding, brewing, and 
the manufacture of machinery, cottons, ropes, glass, paper, 
tobacco, leather, and luciler-matches. In 1875 tbe total imports 
of N, amounted to £o, 9 S^, 3 S^> “"d the total exports to 
.ifS,^2l,538. The trade is chiefly with Great Britain, Germany, 
Denmark, Russia, Sweden, and France. I'he imports from the 
United Kingdom in 187'^ amounted to ,£^2,681,782, and consisted 
chiefly of iion, coal, cottons, woollens, and provisions; while 
the exports to the United Kingdom were valued at ,£^1,994,587, 
and con.sisted chiefly of timber, ice, fish, and material for paper. 
At the end of 1875, the shipping belonging to N. numbered 7814 
vessels, of 1,394,363 tons, manned by 60,281 sailors. In pro¬ 
portion to population N. has the ^largest commercial navy 
in the world. In 1S75, 11,662 vessels of 1,788,565 tons 
entered the ports of N.; cleared, 11,884 of 1,806,298. The total 
number of ships that entcicd at ports in the United Kingdom 
from N. in the year 1S76 was 4176, of 874,544 tons (Norwegian, 
3040, of 642,462 tons); cleared to N., at ports in the United 
Kin;^om, 3353, of 827,215 tons (Norwegian, 2694, of 629,800 
tons). 

Finance.—The budget for the year ending June 30, 1877, 
showed a revenue and expenditure of ,£2,177,70a At the end 
of 1876 there was a debt of Z^2,683,755, contracted for the con¬ 
struction of public works. The metric system of weights and 
measures is to be introduced in 1878. 

Communication .—There were 366 miles of railway open for 
traffic at the end of 1876, the gross receipts from which in 1875 
were ;£2I0, 778. In 1876, N. had 4438 miles of telegraph lines. 
A well-regulated system of boat and posting communication is 
maintained throughout the country. 

Armv and Navy .—According to the laws of 1866 and 1876, 
the military force is divided into lroo;>s of the line (comprising 
five brigades of infantry, one of cavaliy, and five battalions of 
artillery), the Landvsern, or militia, and the Landstorm, or final 
levy. On the peace footing, the army comprises 12,000 men, 
with 750 officers. 'Hie navy comprises (1878) 32 steamers with 
160 guns, besides 86 gunboats, mounting 142 guns. 

Face, Religion, and EduecUion ,—The Norwegians proper be¬ 
long to the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic family. B^des 
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these, there were in N., in 1865, 7637 Finns (called in N. 

* Quains ’); 15,601 settled, and 1577 nomadic Lapps (called in 
N. ‘ Finns ’): and 3870 persons of mixed descent Lutheranism 
is the form of religion established by the Constitution, and this 
must be prlrfessed by all regular public ofGcials; but toleration 
is extended to persons of all creeds, Jesuits excepted. In 1865 
there were in In. 1,696,651 Lutherans, 3662 persons of different 
Protestant sects, 331 Roman Catholics, 25 Jews, 103S Mormons, 
and 49 persons whose religion was unknown. Education is 
compulsory for all children between the i^es of seven and four¬ 
teen. Schoolmasters, paid partly by local rates, partly by State 
giants, are either permanently settled, or reside periodically in 
every parish. Secondary schools are in almosst all the towns, 
and tliirteen of the chief have larde skater, or colleges, partly 
maintained by government grants. The University of Christiania 
has 400 students. 

Constitution. —By the fundamental law of the state, passed 
November 4,1814, N. is a ‘ free, indivisible, inalienable kingdom,' 
united to Sweden under one sovereign. The United Kingdoms 
in their foreign relations are to be regarded as one state, but 
in all else are independent sovereignties, with two distinct forms 
of government. The executive is vested in the sovereign, but 
legislation and the power to tax belongs to the Parli.ament or 
‘Storthing.’ This consists of m members, chosen indirectly by 
popular election, who appoint one-fourth of their number to 
constitute the Upper House (‘Odelsthing’), the rest forming 
the Lower House (‘ Lagthiisg’). A bill passed l>y the I.agtliing 
and twice rejected by the Odelsthing may become Jaw if sitp- 
l>orterl by two-thirds of the entire Storthing ; also the roval veto 
on bills is merely suspensive, not absolute. 

History, —The early history of N. describes the coninry as 
divided among a gieat number of tribes, living at constant feud 
with one another. Those on the coast took early to the sea¬ 
faring life, and gradually became famous abroad as ‘ Vikings ’ 
(yiie, ‘ a bay ’). In the latter part of the 9th c., Halfdan, subduing 
several of the neighbouring petty kings, formed a great kingdom 
in tlie S., and by the beginning of the loth c. his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Harald liaarfager (q. v.),had conquered the whole country. 
Many discontented chieftains emigrated to become pirates, or 
found settlements in foreign lands, as Iceland, the Ftiroes, and 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles. (See Northmen.) On Harald’s 
death N. was divided among his sons, the eldest, Erik Blodbxc, 
being over-king. But the endeavours of the latter to set aside 
the existing privileges of the subject kings produced a reaction; 
these called to N. Harald’s youngest son, Hakon the Good, who 
was being brought up at the English court, and gave him Erik’s 
crown. Hakon fell (951) in battle against Erik’s sons. His 
son, Hakon the Good, could only gain the power (960) by ac¬ 
knowledging the over-lordship of Harald Blue-Tooth, King of 
the Danes, but on the latter submitting to Otto I. of Germany 
N. became again free. Under Olaf Tryggveson and Olaf the 
Saint (q. v.) Christianity w.is introduced. Olaf fell (1030) in 
battle with Cnut the Great of Denmo^, who now made his son 
Swegew regent of N. Swegen w.'a expelled in 1035 by Magnus, 
a son of Olaf the Saint, and from this time till 1319 N. was in 
the hands of native chieftains. With Hakon VII. the male line 
died out and the crown fell to his grandson, Eiik Erikssen of 
Sweden. His successor, Oluf Hakoiisbn, whose mother, Mor- 
grete, was the only daughter of the Danish Valdcmar III. Atter- 
dag, inherited N. in 1380, and in 1397 Margrete (q. v.) joined 
the three kingdoms by the Union of Kalmar. Sweden broke 
loose in 1524, but N. remained under Danish rule till the Peace 
of Kiel, 14th January 1814, when it was given up to Sweden 
by Denmark. Delegates from the people, however, had (May 
1814) chosen as king Christian Vlll. (q. v.), the former regent, 
and not till t}te defeat of a Dano-Norwegian army and the Conven¬ 
tion of Muss'(l.^th August) did the crown pass to Karl XIIL, 
who was proclaimed by the Storthing, after having sworn to the 
constitution that had been adopted by Christian. The attempts 
of this king and his successor feirl XIV. Johan to extend the 
royul prerogative led to manifold parliamentary contests, which 
di<i not cease till Oscar I. (1844-59} and Karl XV. (1859-72) 
accepted the full constitutional programme. The latter was 
succeeded (i8th September 1872) by his brother Oscar II. (q. v,). 

language. Literature, and Art,—‘The long connection with 
Denmark has led to the Danish tongue being inflexibly fixed as the 
Imk-lai^age of N.: yet every Mrisk has its peculim: words and 
idioms, f he speech is most like Danish in the extreme south, b, g, 
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and being there distinctly sounded, whereas in the S.E., as in 
Sweden, there is a preference for 0, t, and k. In the S. W. the 
vocabulary is chiefly Old Norse, diphthongs predominating, and 
in the N. the final vowels are frequently dropped, as in Ene^ 
lish and Scotch.—'The literature of N. is scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from that of Denmark till 1814, but since that (kte it 
has vigorously asserted its independence. The University of 
Christiania, established in 1811, was opened in 1813. Of her 
first trio of writers, K. N. Schwach (1793-1860), H. A. Bjerre- 
gaard (1792-1842), and M. K Hansen, the latter alone exerted 
any great influence. But erelong the great literary contest between 
Wergeland (q. v.), the champion of imaginative freedom and 
revolutionary force, and Welhaven (q. v.), of harmony, beauty, 
and social order, enlisted every gifted pen in N. for one or other, 
as pointing out the true goal of national culture. Alongside of 
these, Rudolf Keyser (1803-64) and P. A. Munch (1810-63) 
founded the ‘ modern school of Norwegian history.’ Science and 
literature took firm root, and rich stores of folklore were opened 
up by Asbjdmsen, Moe, Faye, Landstad, and Bugge. The chief 
names of the new and more realistic era of Norwegian literature 
are Bjornson (q. v.) and Ibsen (q. v,), with their imitators Jonas 
Lie (Wn 1S33) and Magdalene Thorc.sen (bom 1819}, and after 
these Andreas Munch (born 1811), a lyrical and dramatic poet, 
Jorgen Moe (bom 1813), P. A. Jensen (1812-67), Theodore 
Kjerulf(l)orn 1825), Pru Collett, andFru Colban. Ilenrik Krohn, 
Christopher Jaiison, and O. A. Vinje (1818-71), with the jihilo- 
logist Ivar Aasen (born 1813), have striven to give special promi¬ 
nence to what is strictly national in thought and language.—The 
first two Norwegian aitists of note after 1814 were the painter 
Dahl and sculptor Michelsen. More recently N. has procluced a 
number of sculptors, Brynjiilf Bcrgslien, Borch, Budal, Fladager 
(d, 1870), Hansen (d. 1858), Glusimridt, and Middclthun. Adolf 
Tidemand and Hans Gude are the greatest living Norwegian 
painters. The former resides at Diisseldorf, the latter is pro¬ 
fessor at Karlsruhe. In N. itself the work of Eckersberg (1822- 
70) is continued by Morten Muller and Knud Bergslien. See 
Professor Munch, Det Norsks Folks Historie (Christhania, 8 vols. 
1851-63) ; Nielsen, Lin prakluclus Uandbuch fur Keistnde 
(Hamburg, 1874); Christian'rdnslicrg, Norway, an Illustrated 
Handbook for 'J'ravellers (Christiania and London, 1875). 

Norway Hadd'oek. See Bercylt. 

Nor'wich, a city of England, capital of Norfolk, and a county 
of itself, is situated on the Wensum, just above its junction with 
the Yarc, 1134 miles N.E. of London by rail, and 20 W, of 
Yarmouth. Styled from its trees and gardens ‘ the city in an 
orchard,’ N., next to Oxford and Chester, is the most picturesque 
of all the English towns. Its 58 churches have dwindled to 34, 
besides the cathedral, 2 Roman Catholic churches, a synagogue, 
and numerous dissenting chapels. The cathedral, Norman in 
plan, was founded in 1094 and completed in 1510, It is 415 
feet long by 200 wide, and has a spire of 309 feet, a nave, and 
beautiful cloisters. Of the churches, the chief are St. Peter 
Maiicroft (1430, restored 1S64), St Andrew’s (restored 1867), St. 
Giles (with a'tower of 120 feet), and St. Lawrence (1472). The 
Norman castle, built by Roger Bigod, on a hill in the heart of 
the city, is a massive quadrangular edifice, now used as the county 
jail. The shire hall stands in what was anciently the moat of 
the castle. Other buildings are the bishop’s palace (131S), the 
15th c. guildhall, St Andrew's Hall (originally the church of 
the Black Friars, 1415), in which is held the triennial musical 
festival, the com exchange (1861), museum (1858), Edward Vl.’t 
Grammar School (1547), where Parker, Coke, and Nelson were 
educated, the theatre (1826), hospitals, &c. N. has been firmed 
for its woollen manufactures since 1336, and toorsted derives its 
name from a neighbouring village. At present (1877) silk and 
wool weaving employs some 3000 hands, and bootmaking 6000 
more. There are also manufactures of crapes, sailcloth, paper, 
brushes, ropes, mustard, starch, blueing, &c., and iron foundries, 
farm implement works, breweries, tanneries dyeworkt, and malt- * 
kilns. N. returns two members to Parliament. P^p. (I^I) 
80,386. N. is the modem representative of the British Caer 
Gwent and the Roman Venta. Under Edward the Confessor 
it had 25 churches and 1^20 free burgesses. The £. Anglian 
bishopric was transferred hither from Thetford in In i laa 
it became a great Flemish settlement, and in the re^ of Elisa¬ 
beth the bombazine manufacture was introduced by 4000 Walloon 
refugees. N. was the scene of the rebellion of Jiflin the Dyer 
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(1381), and of Kett, the Wjrmondham tanner (1549). See Bayne’s 
A'-i ittJPolUkal, Rtli^eus, and Municipal ffutary (Nor. 1877). 

Norwich, a city of Connecticut, U.S., at the head of the 
Thames river, 52 miles S.S.W. of Worcester by rail, has 23 
churches, 10 banks, 2 daily and 2 weekly newspapers, and manu¬ 
factures of firearms, bar-iron, printing presses, and machinery. 
Its woollen, cotton, and paper mills, supplied with water-power 
by the Yantic, Shetucket, and Quinebaug, are among the largest 
in the Union. Pop. (1870) 16,653. 

Nor'wioh or Nammaliferous Crag. See Crag. 

Nor'wood, Upper, Lower, and South, form a favourite 
suburban district a few miles south of I..ondon, in the county of 
Surrey. Prettily situated in an undulating and finely-wooded 
country, it is covered with mansions and villas, and has a wealthy 
population. There are ^ churches, and a number of schools. 
The Crystal Palace Station on the L, C. and D. Railw.ay is in 
Upper N.) St. Saviour's Almshouses and the South Metropolitan 
Cemetery at Lower N. The pop. of the five ecclesiastical divi¬ 
sions of All Saints, St. Pnur.s, St. Mark’s, St. Luke’s, and Christ¬ 
church amounted to 30,13$ in 1871. 

Nose and the Sense of Smell. The nostrils form tlic 
true respiratory or breathing apertures of the higher animals, and 
also Subserve tlie sense of snu-ll, this sense being exercised through 
respiration. In other words, odorous sulistanees have to be 
sniilcd or drawn into the nostiils before tlicir oilonrs can be ap¬ 
preciated. The nose is tiie prominent portion of tlie face, in which 
tlie nostiils open extenially. In fi.slics the nostrils aie closed or 
pocket-like sacs, and do not open backwards into tlie mouth— 
save in two cases, the J.epidodrtns or Mud-fishes, and the Atyxine 
or Hag-fish. In the otlier vertebrate groups the nostrils open 
backwards into the mouth; their hinder openings being named 
the positrior nans. Thu nose may be piolongcd to form a pro¬ 
boscis as in the pigs, tapirs, and elepliants. In tlie latter case 
tlie organ subserves prehension, is provided with numerous and 
conipliciited muscles, and with a fingcr-like process at its tip. It 
becomes also subservient in the elepliant ior the conveyance of 
fluids to tile moutli. In sonic animals bats) the nostrils 
have peculiar leafy appendages attached to them; and in the 
mole a special bone or ossicle is developed in the snout. The 
nostiil may open externally by a single aperture, as in tlie por¬ 
poise, and ill thisaiiimitl a comiilicateil airangement of sacs con¬ 
nected witli the respiration of tlie animal is also found. The 
nasal fossa or nasal cavities in man are two cavities of 
irregular shape in the middle line of tlie head, and wiiicii 
lie &twccn the roof of the mouth and the base of tlie skull. In 
front they open outwardly by tlie anterior nares or nostrils, and 
backwards into the mouth by the hinder nostrils. Tlie nasal 
cavities are broadest Iielow, and each opens into or communicates 
with four sinuses or cavities existing in tlic frontal region of the 
skull, and in the splienoid, maxillary, and ethmoid bones. Eacli 
nasal fossa also opens into the orbit or eye-cavity of its side, into 
tlie cranium or skull-cavity, and usually communicates witli its 
neiglibour-fossa through an aperture in the septum or partition 
which separates tliem. Fourteen bones in all enter into tlie for¬ 
mation of the nasal cavities—all the boiie.s of tlie face except the 
malar bone and laioer jaw aiding in the formation of the cavity. 
Into the formation of the nose, not only bony, but muscular skin, 
cartilaginous, and other structures enter. By its root (lie organ 
is directly attached to the forehead, while the nostrils are separ¬ 
ated by a partition or columm. Around the margin of the 
nostrils a number of vibrissa or stiff liairs exist. The cartilages 
of the nose consist of five pieces, two upper and two lower lateral 
pieces, and the cartilaginous septum or partition. These cartilages 
are united to each other i>y a tough fibrous membrane, the peri- 
ekondrmm. The muscles of the nose number seven on each side. 
Thexi/i» covering the or^an is soft and tliin,and contains .sebaceous 
follicles of large size. The tierves are derived from the faci.!!, 
ophthalmic, infra-orbital, and infra-troclilcar sources. 

Lining the nostrils is formed the pituitary or Schneiderian 
membrane, a specialised form of Mucous Membrane (q. v.), which 
is very closely attached to the perichondrium, covered with epi¬ 
thelial cells, and having large and branched mucous glands. The 
sense of smdl is subserved by the filaments of the olfactory nerves, 
which form the first pair of cranial nerves, or those issuing 
from the brain. The olfactory nerves are distributed in the 



mucous membrane of the nostrils in minute branches. At the ter¬ 
mination of these nerves, we find peculiar bodies known as 
/aryzr/Zr—spindle-shaped cells with delicate processes. The essen¬ 
tial conditions under which the sense of smell is exercised appear 
to consist (i), in the presence of a special (olfaetory) nerve; (2;, in 
ihe capability of having certain changes induct in the nerve 
through contact with odorous substances; and (3) in the moist con¬ 
dition of the Schneiderian or mucous membrane, since, when this 
structure is dry, the sense of smell is either impaired, or may be lost 
altogether. 'The odorous matters must apparently be dissolved in 
the secretion of tlie mucous membrane, before their particles can 
be brought in contact with the olfactory nerves. It follows from 
thi.s that the causes of odour exist in the presence of exceed¬ 
ingly fine particles given off by odorous substances. 'Thus the 
sense of smell becomes analogous to the sense of touch from 
the fact tliat contact of the odorous substance with the 
olfactory nervc.s is necessary for the exercise of the sense. 
Regarding the extreme fineness of the particles given 
off from odorous bodies, it may be mentioned that a 
grain of musk will scent a room perceptibly for years, 
without sensilily diminishing in weiglit. Notwithstanding the 
apparent samcne.ss of bulk, there can be no doulit that the 
musk has Iicen giving off infinitesimal particles of its sul>- 
stance, these particles giving rise to the sensation of smell. 
The olfactory nerves present exceptions to the ordinary 
structure of nerves in that, like the Sympathetic Neiva (q. v.), 
tliey cxliibit no white outer substance. Their branches are 
further distributed to tlie N. in dense fiexuses. The N. is 
supplied with common sensibility by brandies of the first and 
second divisions of tlie fifth nerve. Wlien sensations such as 
lieat, pain, itching, &c., are felt in the nostrils, iliese are the 
means tlirough which the sensations are appreciated. But being 
nerves ot common seasation they are eniiiely unconnected with 
tlie exercise of smell. Tills sense appears further to he confined 
to the parts of the nostrils in which the olfactory nerves ramify. 
Nor does it ajipearthat Ihe frontal sinuses or spaces existing in 
the frontal bone, and which communicate with the nostiils, 
bear any part in the appreciation of the sensaiions of smelt. 
When air impregnated with tlie vapour of camphor was injected 
into tlicse sinuses tbroiigli a fi.ituious opening, no odour was 
perceived by the patient. 

It would appear that all animals do not appreciate odour in a 
similar degree, and some odours perceptible to certain groups of 
aiiiuials may be unperceived altogether, or may be perceived less 
perfectly by oilier group.s. Thus in man tlierc may occasionally 
exist tlie inability to .ojqireciate odours of a certain kind, and 
carnivorous animals are aide to detect tlie presence of other ani¬ 
mals by smell more accuiateiy ilian lierbivorous animats can ; 
wliile the latter are siiecially susceptible of the odours of plants, 
Man himself appears to be vastly inferior to many lower animals 
in respect of ins sensitiveness to certain odours, but be lias 
a greater uniform range of appreciation of odours than his lower 
neiglibour.-i. Tlie sense of smell, like that of taste, touch, sight, 
and iieaiing, Ls susceptible of being specially cultivated.; and one 
of the most interesliiig points in the history of this sense relates 
to the permanence of ideas wliich may be lepresented in connee-, 
tioii with tliis sense. Thus a person may lie able to entertain a 
vivid recollection of a particular odour, a fact which proves 
that Ihe true seat of smell is in the iirain. Tliis conclusion is 
Iiorne out in tlie converse fashion by the fact tlial persons who 
liave iieen habitually conscious of a bad odour during life, have 
been found, on post-mot tern examination, to have been suffering 
from brain-disease. 

Diseases of the N. —U. of tlie N. arc divided into those 
of the external parts—the skin and cellular tissue ; and those of 
tile interior—the bones, cartilages, and mucous membrane. The 
most common affection of the external parts is Mne (q. v.), an 
affection of the sebaceous follicles, which is sometimes followed 
by cnornious hypertrophy, producing pendulous masses called 
lipoma. The N. is peculiarly liable to certain forms of ulcera¬ 
tion, a- lupous and rodent ulcers; and e|mhelioma or,Cancer (q. v.) 
is not uncommon at tlie angle of i.he N, Foreign bodies in 
the no.sliils sometimes attract inspissated mucus and purulent 
secretions, and thus form the nuclei of rhinoUthes or N.-stones. 
Epistaxis (q. v.), or bleeding from the N,, is a very common 
affection, both in youth and old age ; and in young women is 
sometimes vicario us when the menstrual ■discharge is suppressed. 
It is liable to occur in fevers and scurvy. Coryza, or nasal 
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catarrh, ii a troublesome complaint characterised by catarrhal 
dischuge, and frequently the loss of the sense of smell; and, 
occasionally, the mucous membrane becomes chronically thick¬ 
ened, especially over the end of the inferior turbinated bone. 
Oittfta, or.fcetid diKhatge from the nostrils, is one of the 
commonest and most distressing of maladies. The odour is 
horrible, and those affected are usually young children. The 
causes are various, but hereditary syphilis and struma are the 
chief The mucous membrane is inflamed, possibly ulcerated, 
and covered with crusts of inspissated dischaige, and the syphi¬ 
litic variety tends to spread to the bones and cartilages, causing 
external openings and frequently resulting in destruction of the 
N. The cure of typhilUk oztena can only be effected by anti¬ 
syphilitic remedies, and by the application of mercurial vajiouis 
and lotions. In strumoiu ozsena, cod-liver oil with arsenic or 
iodide of iron should be given, and in this and the idiopathic 
form, the nasal douche should be employed. Nasal Polypus 
is a very frequent, and sometimes a very formidable dis¬ 
ease. Gelaiitums or mucous polypi, by far the most common 
form, originate generally from the mucous membrane which 
covers one or other of the turbinated bones, chiefly the middle; 
and they rarely spring from the septum, or from the roof of the 
N. They are often multiple. The symptoms are a mixture of 
catarrh and obstruction. The patient cannot sleep unless the 
mouth be open; the voice is affected and acquires a nasal tone, 
and the obstruction os well as the catarrh increase in damp 
weather, when the tumour increases in bulk, and may be seen in 
the nostril. Polypi may be removed either with the wire snare 
or the forceps, the main point being to get at the root and re¬ 
move them from their attachment. Fibrous polypi are much 
more formidable than gelatinous, and they spring gene¬ 
rally from the roof of the nasal fossae, or from the base of the 
skull behind the posterior nates. Occasionally, though rarely, 
the tumour may be twisted off from the nostril or from the 
pharynx ; but in most instances a surgical operation through the 
tissues of the face is necessary. This may be effected from be¬ 
low, through the hard and soft palate; from above, through the 
N.; or from the front, through the upper jaw. Malignant 
polypus or Cancer (q. v.) rapidly fungates out of the nostril, and 
IS apt to infiltrate the skin of the face. 

No'aing, in Architecture, the prominent edge of a moulding, 
especially the projecting moulding of the tread-board of a stair. 

NoaoTogy (Gr. nosos, ‘disease,’ and logia, a ‘discourse’), 
os a department of the science of medicine embraces three objects 
of consideration, viz., (i) the definition of the genera and species 
of diseases; (2) the nomenclature of diseases; and (3) the arrange¬ 
ment or classification of diseases. Many s^tems of N. have at 
different times been adopted; but that of Dr. Farr, one of the 
most distinguished medical statists, is the one upon which the 
returns of the Registrar-General were based until 1869. Dr. 
Farr’s system of N. is arranged in four primary classes, each of 
which includes various orders. 

, Class It—Zymotic Diseases (Gr. tyml, ‘ a ferment ’), diseases 
that are either epidemic, endemic, communicable, inoculable, 
•capable of propagation from existing foci, or of generation; in¬ 
duced by a specific material, which may be named a poison, or 
by want of food, or by its bad quality. Class II.—Constitutional 
or Cachectic Diseases (Gr. caehexia, ‘ill-health, bad habit of 
b^y’). Sporadic diseases affecting several organs in which 
new morbid products are often deposited or grow. These dis¬ 
eases are sometimes hereditary, and develop in the coarse of 
nutrition and processes of life; but they are not capable of direct 
propagation, communication,or inoculation. Class III.—Diseases 
in tne course of whidi lesions tend to be localised. Monorganic 
(Gr. monos, ‘done,’ and organon, ‘organ’), sporadic diseases in 
which the functions of particular omns or systems are disturbed 
or obliterated, with or without inflammation; sometimes here¬ 
ditary. Class IV.—^Developmental Diseases. Metamorphici, 
special disease^ the inddentu result of the formative, rept^uc- 
tive, and nutritive processes. A fifth Class may be specified: 
Lesions from violence tending to sudden death. These lesions 
are the evident and direct results of physical or chemical forces, 
acting either by the will of the sufferer, or of other persons, or 
aeddentally. 

In 1869, the committee appointed by the Royal CoIleM of 
PImicians of London issued a nomenclature of disease suitable 
to England, and to all countries where the English language is 
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used. For each name thw supplied the correspondii^ Latin 
term, and also the equivalent term in Frendi, German, and 
Italiaiu After much consideration the committee resolved ‘ that 
the proposed classification of diseases should be based upon ana¬ 
tomical considerations.' In subservience to this anatomical dis¬ 
tribution, diseases may be grouped as being general or local. 
General diseases are such as affect the whole frame rather than 
any special part of it. Local diseases are such as affect any part 
of the body. The labours of the committee commenced in 1865 
and termiruted in 1869, their ‘nomenclature’ being subject to 
decennial revision. 

Diseases might be classified according to their symptoms, 
their causes, tlieir intimate nature, the tissues or the systems of 
the body that are affected ; but medical science is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced as to admit of a strictly scientific nosological 
system. The anatomical basis of arrangement, adopted by 
the committee, necessarily implies cross-divisions; but it is con¬ 
venient for practical purposes, in our present state of knowled«. 
See TAe Nomenclature of Diseases by a joint committee of uie 
Royal College of Physicians (Lond. 1869). 

Nossi-Bd (‘ great island ’), an island on the N.W. coast of 
Madagascar, in 13* 14' S. lat., 48* 1$' E. long.; area 74 sq. 
miles. It is volcanic, and has a number of extinct craters. The 
soil is rich, and the staple products are rice, sugar, and maize. 
The island also produces valuable timber, and among other 
exports are beeswax and tortoise-shell. It has been a French 
possession since 1843, and is subject to the Governor of Mayotta 
(q. V.). The chief settlement, llelleville, has a fine harbour. 
Pop. of the island, about 15,000. 

NoMi-Ibrabm or Sainte SCarie, an island on the £. coast 
of Madagascar, situated in 17° S. lat, 49* 52' E. long. It 
measures 33 miles in length, by an average breadth of 2 miles, 
and is separated from Madagascar by a channel 5 miles in 
width. The climate is exceedingly humid, in spite of which the 
island, on account of its sandy soil, is arid and barren. It has 
been a French possession since 1750, and the chief settlement, 
St. l.ouis, is fortified. Fop. about 6000. 

Nostal'gia. is a form of melancholia, manifested by an in¬ 
ordinate desire to return to one's native country, and to which 
is added the apprehension that he may never be able to re¬ 
turn. Army surgeons often witness cases of N. According to 
Baron Larrey, the mental faculties are the first to be affected. 
Ninety-seven soldiers in the French army fell a sacrifice to this 
disease between 1820-26. In such cases, general paralysis is 
common ; but death is the result of a gradual exhaustion of the 
vital powers. The Dutcli, the Swiss troops, the Highlanders, 
and the Irish, are the most liable to tilis form of insanity. N. is 
a common affection among slaves who have been abducted from 
their native country ; and the disease is evidently referred to liy 
Dr. Livingstone, in his ‘ Last Journal,’ when he states that many 
of the slaves abducted from Manyuema-land died from what he 
described as a new disease, ‘ Broken-heartedness.* 

Non'toc, a genus of green-spored Algos, consisting of gelatin¬ 
ous masses of various configuration. They occur either on moist 
ground, rocks, &c., or in fresh or brackish water. A common 
species in Britain [,N, commune) suddenly making its appearance 
after rain, on gravel walks and pasture grounds, has given rise to 
various fancies—the name ‘ falling stars ’ denoting one of these. 
N. edule, which occurs abundantly in running streams in China, 
is dried and used as an ingredient for soups, and an allied alga 
(Hormosiphon arctieus), abounding in the Arctic r^ons, is also 
a wholesome food. It is said that N. may become the host of a 
parasitic fungus, and by it be transformed into a CoUtma, that 
is, into a Lichen (q. v.) of the existing classification. 

Noatrada'znuB, properly HCichel da Noitredune, a 
physician and famous astrologer, was bom at St. Remi, in 
Kovence, December 14, 1503. He studied philosophy at 
Avignon, and physic at Montjiellier, where lie took his doctor’s 
degree in 1529. He practised at Salon, his skill and sssidaity 
in arresting the plague procuring him no little fame, but he 
soon gave up his legitimate profession for the rile of astrologer 
and prophet In 1550 he published on almanac comtaining 
weather and political predictions—the first of its kind; and five 
years later appeared his famous Prophblies, enigmatical qaatraini, 
arranged into seven centuries, and in 1558 extended to ten. These 
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gained him the favour of powerful patrons, and Catherine de* 
Mddicis in particular loaded him with honours. When her son 
Henri II. was killed in a tournament, search proved the event 
to be predicted in the 35lh quatrain of the first century in N.’s 
l^k. This establish^ his fame. During his later years he 
liv^ a life of luxurious quackery as physician to Charles IX., 
dying at Salon, July 2, 1566, Of his two or three other unim¬ 
portant books, mention will be found in Barcste’s Nostradamus 
(Par. 1842), or in Adelung’s Histoire de la FoHe Humaine. The 
best edition of the Prophaies is that of Amsterdam (1668). 

Koa'triLi. See Nosb. 

Notables were a class of persons in France whom it was 
convenient for tlie kings to consider as popular representatives, 
and who in emergencies sat in place of the States-General. In 
1558 Henry II. summoned such an Assembly in order to assist 
him in raising a loan. 11 was composed of some priests ‘ deputed 
for tlie generality,* a slight sprinkling of the nobility, the chief 
magistrates of the good towns, some lawyers, and the presidents 
of the Parliaments. It was a mere mockery of a representative 
institution. A greater freedom of debate was introduced into 
the Assembly called at Fontainebleau two years later by Cathe¬ 
rine. In 1596 Henry of Navarre summoned one at Rouen 
consisting of ten ecclesiastics, eighteen nobles, and fifty civic 
magistrates, who divided the revenue of the state into two parts, 
one for the king and war, another for the public services!. Tliey 
were merely the nominees of royalty, and the same may be said 
of the Assembly which, at the dictation of Richelieu, met in 
1625. The state of the finances were put before an Assembly 
of N. in 1787, and Caionne, for proposing the abolition of privi¬ 
leged exemption, was treated as a traitor. His suggestion was 
afterwards adopted, and the N. gave place to the popular demand 
for a convocation of the States-General. See Kitchin’s History 
of France, vols. ii, iii. 

No'tary Fablic is a legal officer whose business it is to attest 
acts of legal import, so as to make them authentic in foreign 
countries. The chief business of a N. P. is in noting and pro¬ 
testing bills of exchange. Any unqualified person acting as N. 
P. incurs a penalty of ,^50; and any qualified notary conniving 
in the act of an unqnaliiira person, will be struck off the roll, on 
application to the Court of Faculties. See 3 and 4 W. c. 70, 
and 6 and 7 V. c. 90. 

Nota'tion, in Mathematics, is tlie method for symbolising 
numbers, quantities, or operations. The various systems of 
numerical N., which have been or are now extant, are best con¬ 
sidered under Numerai.s ; here it will be sufficient to indicate 
briefly the history of the development of the notations which 
characterise different branches of mathematical science. In pure 
geometry there is strictly speaking no true N., unless the dis¬ 
tinguishing of the intersections of lines by letters of the al|ihabet 
can be $0 regarded. Algebra, on the contrary, owes its e..istence 
to the inven.ion of a convenient notation, which embraces not 
only the quantity symbols ^ b, c, &c.), but also the operation 
symbols ( + , -, x, -r, V , &c.). These symbols were suffi¬ 
cient until, in the hands of Newton, Leibniz, and the Bernoullis, 
algebra developed into analysis. Newton devised his fluxional, 
and Leibniz his differential N. Both are identical in significa¬ 
tion, but the latter, being much more convenient, has been uni¬ 
versally adopted, and has, indeed, never been improved upon. 
In the higher analysis the importance of a simple but at the same 
time suggestive N. is more clearly evident; but the peculiar 
power which a good N. possesses is best shown in the mathe¬ 
matical discoveries of the last quarter of a century. These few 
years have seen developed two great branches of mathematics— 
the higher algebra of Cayley and Sylvester and the Quaternions 
of Hamilton—^which are remarkable for their wealth of new 
names and symbols. Upon these their potency as methods of 
analysis is greatly dependent. See ALGEBRA, Calculus, Geo¬ 
metry, Quaternions, &c. 

Nota'tion, Uu'aieal. Besides the ordinary system of M. N. 
(for which see article on Music, and which is in most ^neral 
use), a literal form of notation for use in vocal music, known as 
the tonic sol-fa system, said to have originated with the Misses 
Glover, two ladies of Norwich, has Men introduced by Mr. 
James Curwen, in which the various notes are designated by 
the initial consonants of do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do (d, r, m. 


&c.); an accent above the note (d*) representing its higher octave 
below the note (d,) its lower octave. 

Note, an expres'sion often used as a synonym for a musical 
sound, as in speaking of a high or loud note for example. The 
term is also applied to a printed character designed to repreKnt 
the duration of such a sound, while its position on Ae musical 
staff indicates its pitch. The seven forms of notes in ordinary 

use are the breve jjo||, semibreve O, 


minim ^, crotchet \ , 


quaver ^ semiquaver ^ , demisemiquaver S, and semidemi 


semiquaver 


the breve, which is 


only 


used in church 


music, being the longest, and each of the others half the length 
of that preceding. See Music. 

Not Otiilty. See Guilty. 


Notbosau'rus, an extinct genus of Reptilia, belonging to the 
order Sauroptery^ia, which also includes the Plesiosauri and 
other well-known fossil genera. In N. the neck, like that of 
the Plesiosaurus, was long, and was composed of at least 20 verte¬ 
bra:. The vertebrse of the back were * amphiccelous’ (i.e. hollow 
at each end), and were thus modelled on the type of those of the 
fish; a conformation indicating that the animal possessed a 
flexible spine, and was probably an active swimmer. The teeth 
were conical in shape, and numerous; and proceeded from dis¬ 
tinct alveoli or sockets. The limbs were in the form of swim- 
ming-paddles. All the species of N. are found in the Triadic 
rocks, and are especially plentiful in the Muschelkalk. 

Notice to Quit is the formal notice between Landlord and 
Tenant (q. v.) of an intention to end the tenancy on a day 
named. 

No'to, a town of .Sicily, 16 miles S.W. of Syracuse, near the 
sea-coast. It has beautiful palaces of the aristocracy, and the 
Academia dei Trasformati has a library and a museum of an¬ 
tiquities. Pop. 14,362. The present town, which dates from 
1703, is 5 miles from the site of the old N., whiqji was strongly 
fortified by the Saracens, and long held out against the Normans, 
but was destroyed by an earthquake in 1693. 


No'tochord or Chor'da Dorsalis, the cellular body which 
is developed in the dorsal or liack region of every vertebrate 
animal in the earlier stages of its development. After the egg 
or ovum of the vertebiate has undergone the process of seg¬ 
mentation (see Devfi OPMENT) the blastoderm ox germinal mem¬ 
brane is formed. 1 his upper part of the egg next exhibits a 
groove or depression—the primitive groove xAaxsAsxycAcs^sXi. The 
edges of this groove grow together, and convert it into a canal, 
within which the spinal cord and iirain are produced. In the 
floor of or below this groove, the N. appears as a cellular rod, 
forming the basis round which the spine or vertAral column is 
developed. Thus, the N. is replaced in all vertebrates (save cer¬ 
tain fishes) by the spine'; but as it is invariably present in the 
early life of every vertebrate without exception, it forms one of 
the most distinctive characters of this, the highest group of ani* 
mals. The N. persists throughout life in its early or embryonic 
state in such fi.shes as the Lancelet (q. v.), lampreys, &c., whilst 
some of the highest members of the fish-class (e. g., sharks, skates, 
ray, sturgeon, lepidosiren, &c.) liave either a rudimentary spine 
or a N. as its representative. Kowalevsky, a Russian savant, has 
discovered in the tail of the ‘sea-squirt* or Ascidtan larva a rod¬ 
like cellular body, which is regarded by evolutionists as the re¬ 
presentative of the vertebrate spine. The sea-squirt larva in 
this view is the progenitor of the vertebrates. 

Notor'nis, a genus of New Zealand birds belonging to the 
family Kallida, and of which only one species, N. mantelli, is 
known. It was first established by Owen from fossil remains, 
but in 1850 a specimen was captured alive on Resolution Island, 
near the S.W. extremity of the colony. The N. is about 2 feet 
high, with a dark purple neck and body, and the wings, which 
are too feeble for flight, are shot with green and giud. *1*116 
le^ and short strong beak are of a bright scarlet. The flesh is 
said to be very delicate. The bird is extremely rare, if not now 
extinct. 


Notothe'rium, an extinct genus of'Mammalia belonging to 
the order of Marsupials (q. v.). Of all marsupial fossils N. is 
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probably the most nearly related to the existing kangaroos. It 
was of smaller size than the well-known Diprctodon, of which the 
skull measures in some specimens 3 feet in length. The remains 
of N. occur in the recent deposits in Australian bone-caves. 

Not Proven is a verdict in Scotch criminal procedure. It 
indicates that the jury think the evidence against the prisoner 
insufficient to prove him guilty, but too strong for the jury to 
declare him innocent. Whatever evidence may come to light 
after a verdict of N. P., the accused cannot be again indicted 
for the crime of which he has been acquitted. 

Nott, Oeneral Sir William, O.O.B., one of the heroes of 
the disastrous British expedition to Afghanistan of 1S39-42, was 
Ixirn at Carmarthen in S. Wales in 1782, and joined the Beng-al 
Infantry in 1800. During the winter of 1841, when the Cabul 
army was exterminated, he lield the town oi Candahar. In the 
following soring he joined the avenging army of Pollock at 
Cabul; and on his way captured fur the second time and 
destroyed tlie citadel of Ghuzni, and carried away the famous 
gates of Somnautli. lie received a pension of jCiooo, and was 
appointed President at Lucknow. lie died in 1845. 

Nott'ingham, tiie chief town of Nottinghamshire, England, 
on the Leen, near its junction with the Trent, is 125 miles 
N.N.W. of London by the Midland Railway. Standing at the 
base and on the slope of a rocky elevation, it has many hand¬ 
some Iniildings, public walks, and recreation grounds. By an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1877 the boundaries of the town 
were extended, and now include the former populous suliurbs of 
l.enton, Radford, Basford, Sneinton and Bulwcll. Pop. (1877) 
of extended borough estimated at over 160,000. Area, 99O0 
acres; rateable value, ;f6oo,ooo. Besides a town and county 
hall, an excltange, and a church of St. Mary, N. has a Free 
Grammar School (rel)uilt in 1868), a Free l,ibrary, a Natural 
History Museum, School of Art, an Arlroretum, a new theatre, 
and a Gothic fountain erected as a memorial of Mr. J. Waiter, 
of the Times, for a short time an M.P. for the town. The lay¬ 
ing of the foundation-stone of a new college in September 1877 
was marked by addresses on the value of University teacliing by 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Carnarvon. The old Trent bridge of 
seventeen arches has been suiierseded by an iron-girder Itridge 
w'ith stone piers. N. is the chief seat of the industries in lace 
and hosiery, and has large silk and cotton mills, iron-foundiies, 
dyeing and Ideaching works, shoe manufactories, breweries, 
collieries, iron-foundries, and tanneries. Here is produced 
nearly all the Britl.sh machine-made lace. The material used 
in tlK laee industry yearly amounts to 725,000; the net 
returns to ,^5,130,000. In the hosiery trade there are used, be¬ 
sides a great number of hand-machines, some 400 power waqr, 
1000 wide power rotary frames, and 1200 circular ' round about ’ 
frames; and there are employed 15,000 men, and 22,000 women 
and girls. For making machines for the lace trade there are in N. 
about 180 shops and 130 large factories, employing over 12,000 
men and boys. I1ie maikets for cor: and cattle arc among the 
largest held in the midland countier. Several fairs take place 
annually, the most important being the ' Goose Fair ’ in October. 
Celebrated annual races arc run in March on a fine course to 
tile N.E. of the town. N. publishes three d.aily newspapers, and 
returns two members to Parliament. A strong ca.stle was built 
at N. by William the Conqueror, and the town was repeatedly 
taken and in part destroyed in the reign of .Stephen, and during 
the war of the Barons. Charles I., re.-iisting the demands of the 
Parliament, marched hither from York in 1642, and N. was 
besieged and token by Colonel Hutchinson in the following year, 
The castle was fired by rioters, October 8, 1831, on the rejec¬ 
tion of the Reform Bill by the House of Lor^ and remained a 
ruin till 1877, *hen the property was leased to the conioration 
of N. for 500 years, and is now {iSjS) in process of restoration 
at a cost of 430,000, for the purposes ot a fine arts museum. 
N. has been the scene of many political and trade riots, the 
principal of which were in t8ii-i2, 1814, 1831, and 1865. 

N’ott'inghsmahire, an inland county of England, bounded 
N. by Yorkshire, N.E, and E. by Lincolnshire, S. by Leicester¬ 
shire, and W. by Derbyshire, has an area of 526,176 statute 
acres, and a pop. (1871) of 3 I 9 . 75 *- The surface is chiefly 
uiuluiating, but the vMes of Belvoir and Trent are quite flat, 
while a raiq^ of low hills gives the western part a somewhat 
togged appearance. The western put of the county is formed 


of magiiesian limestone and Old Red Sandstone, overlying coal, 
which is worked at Eastwood, Bilborough, and Radford; the 
rest of N. is chiefly composed of marl, New Red Sandstone, lias, 
ouartz, and ^veL Tne principal river is the Trent, which, 
flowing N.E. through N., is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons as far os Gainsborough, and for river vessels throughout 
the county. In 1875 there were 156,043 acres under corn 
crops, 53,339 under green crops, 5^276 under clover, sanfoin, 
and grosses in rotation, and 157,073 in permanent pasture; 
also 19,977 horses, 73,799 cattle, 274,613 sheep, and 27,973 
pigs. The principal manufactures of N. are cotton and silk 
laces, hosiery, and various woollen textile fabrics. There are 
also extensive iron foundries in the county town. There are 
cotton mills at Nottingham, Bnston, Mansfield, Plensley, and 
Southwell. The manufacture of lace curtains has been largely 
developed during the last ten years. N. is traveised by the N. 
Midland, the Great Northern, and the Sheffield and Lincoln Rail¬ 
ways. Four members of Parliament are returned by the county, 
N. was included by the Romans in the province called tlavia 
Citsariensis ; and among the remains are those of a Roman villa 
at Winnyhill. It belonged afterwards successively to Northum¬ 
bria an<l Mercia. William the Conqueror granted the district to 
his nephew, William Pevcrell, Sherwood Forest in the W, is 
tile legendary haunt of Robin Hood (q. v.), and 6 miles S. of 
Mansfield is Newstead Abbey, once the projierty and residence 
of I-ord llyion. 

Nouredd'in Mahmoud, Malek-al-Adel, the most dis- 
tiiiguislied of the Moslem rulers of Syria, succeeded his famous 
father Zenglii as Emir of Aleppo in II4S, No sooner was his 
reign liegun than he proceeded to grapple with the Christians 
under Joseelin de Courtenay, Count of Ede.ssa. He inflicted a 
most cTisastrons defeat on the Christian soldiery under the walls 
of Edessa, stormed the city, and massacred many of the citizens. 
The fall of this place occasioned the Second Crusade. After its 
failure N.determined to expel all Christians from Palestine, and 
tocentre the government of .Syria and of the surrounding provinces 
in himself. Raymond, Prince of Antioch, was slain in 1149. 
Joseelin, Count of Pklessa, was taken pri-soner immediately after. 
The inhabitants of Damascus, threatened by Baldwin III., king 
of Jeni-salem, surrendered in preference to the Emir of Aleppo. 
After a long and dubious war Egypt wtis wrested from the cor¬ 
rupt administration of .Shawir, the vizier, and restored to the 
Abbnsside Calif of Bagdad, and that potentate rewardeii N. with 
tile title of Sultan, investing him with the governorship of Egypt 
and Syria. The last years of N. were embittered by tlie intrigues 
of Salah-ed-Din, lieutenant of Egypt; and as he was about to 
set out from Damasais to crush the reliel, he was seized with quin- 
sey, which ended fatally, 15th May 1174. N. is one of the best of 
the Moslem warriors and princes. Brave, chivalrous, tolerant, 
and cultivated, he favourably compares with the finest soldiers 
that Chri.stciidom then sent to the East. 

Noun (Fr. nom, Lat. ttomen), in grammar, is the term used 
to denote lliat class of words which may be the subjeettor object 
of a sentence. The customary definitions are unsatisfactory. 
For example, when it is said that a N. is * the name of any 
person, place, or tiling,’ we have here an unsuccessful attempt 
to exhaust the subjects of hum-on knowledge, ‘ Thing ’ is made 
to include whatever is not a ‘ person ’ or ‘ place.’ Yet who 
would call ‘freshness,’ ‘summer,’ ‘conscience,’ thingst The 
right method therefore of defining the N. is to consider its office 
or function in a sentence, not its meaning or application. The 
classification of nouns has been made in various ways, and with 
various degrees of precision. Probably the simplest general dis¬ 
tribution IS into nouns substantiue or concrete, and nouns abstract. 
All nouns fall under one or other of these divisions. Thus 
‘house,’ ‘regiment,’ ‘gold,’ ‘soul,’ ‘Milton,’ are substantive 
nouns, i.e., they are names of substances; of things that really 
exist in themselves, or are believed to exist; while ‘ sweetness,’ 
‘virtue,’ ‘ courage,’ ore abstract nouns, t.e., they are the names 
of qualities that do not exist apart from the substances in which 
they inhere. But if we look more closely into these various 
kinds of nouns, we notice important dififfences between 
them. They do not all name in the same way. Thus the 
word ‘ house ’ describes to a certain extent the thing which 
it names. It tells us what kind of thing is meant, and it 
connotes or carries with it the knowledge of the pn^rties 
peculiar to this kind of structure. It is therefore a significotet 
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name, or a name with a meaning. But the name ' Milton/ on 
the other hand, gives us no information concerning the pmon 
to whom it is appiied. It denotes him, but it possesses no eon- 
mttttive property. It is therefore said to be nan-simifitant or 
meaningless. All nouns are capable of this twofold distribution. 


meaningless. All nouns are capable of this twofold distribution. 
They are either significant or not Thus ‘regiment,’ ‘gold,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘sweetness,’ ‘virtue,’ ‘courage,’ express a meaning as 
well as give a name. It is of course possilde to use such a word 
ta’Milton'eonnotetive/jfs e^,, ‘Some mute inglorious Milton 
here may rest;’ but in thb case there is a departure from the 
ordina^ usage ; it is not a person called Milton that is here 
referred to; it is any one having a genius Uke Milton. 

We have noticed tne classification of nouns into substantive 
and abstraet. When we proceed to examine the former, we 
observe subordinate differences among them. ‘House,’ and 
‘ Milton’ are both substantives, but white there are many ‘houses’ 
there is only one ‘ Milton.’ The former is therefore said to be a 
common the latter a proper N. Again ‘house’ and ‘regi* 
ment’ are both common nouns, but white house denotes only 
one of a class, ‘regiment’ implies numlier, and is therefore 
defined ns a N. substantive, common, ca/Avrisv. So also ‘gold,’ 
though a N. substantive, is neither common nor collective. It 
denotes neither one nor several, but material or stuff. Gramma¬ 
rians have not yet agreed on a definitive phrase for this class of 
nouns, but probably the German ‘ stuff-nouns ’ is as good as can 
be had. Nouns abstract are also capable of subdivision. Some 
are formed from adjectives, as ‘ sweetness ’ from sweet; some from 
verbs, as ‘ belief’ from believe, ‘ death ’ from die. The verbal or 
participial N. is a form of the N. abstract. ‘ D.mcing ’ no more 
exists apart from persons engaged in the act, than ‘ sweetness ’ 
exists apart from things that are sweet. See Professor Bain’s 
Companion to the Hig^r English Grammar (Lond. 1874). 

Novai'a Zemlai'a (Russ. ‘New Land’}, an uninhabited 
archipelago in the Arctic Ocean, belonging to the Russian 
Government of Archangel. Separated from Vaigats Island by 
the Kara Strait, N. Z. extends first N.W., then N.N.E., and 
finally E.N.E. from Black Cape (70* 30') to Cape Nassau or 
Great Ice Cape (77° 8' N. lat.), a length of 550 miles. Average 
breadth, 70 mites; area, 35,450 sq. miles, chiefiy made up by two 
large islands separated by Matotchkin-Shar, a winding strait from 
I to 2j miles wide. The coasts are much indented, especially in 
the W., and rise rapidly to the plateau of the interior, which, as 
far as yet explored, has here and there between the rocky tracts 
green patches supporting reindeer, which are hunted by Samoieds 
from N. Russia. The highest mountains (3280 feet) are near 
the W. coast. The E. coast was little known till the Nor¬ 
wegian captain, Johanneson, sailed round N. Z. in 1870. The 
average temperature of South N. Z. is 35° F. in summer 
and 30' 2' F. in winter. Lemmings, polar foxes, wolves, and 
bears^ are met with in large numbers, the coasts abound with 
sea-birds, and the neighbouring seas with whales. Whale 
fishers occasionally winter in sheltered spots. N. Z., probably 
discovered by Hugh Willoughby in 1553, is known to us 
through Liitke’s four expeditions from 1821 to 1824, Johanne- 
son’s circumnavigation, and Rosenthal’s expedition in 1871. 
See J. Sporer, N. Z, in Geographiseher, Natur.historischn unJ 
Vol^irthsehaftlicher Beziehttng (Gotha, 1867). 

Novalis. See Hardenbesg. 

Nowa'ra, capital of the province of that name in Northern 
Italy, stands on a rising ground between the Agogna and the 
Teidopio, some 25 mites W. of Milan by rail. It is surrounded 
with walls and bastions, and contains the ruins of an old 
castle, a cathedral dating from the end of the nth c., fourteen 
other churches, a beautiful theatre, a monument of Cavour by 
Dini, a colossal marble statue of Cailo Emmanuelc Ill/t and a 
monument of Carlo Alberto, who abdicated at N. in 1849, in 
consequence of the defeat sustained by the Sardinian forces in 
the battle fought here with the Austrians under Radetzky on the 
23d March of that year. Pop. (1874) 29,516. 

STo'va Seo'tia, a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
bounded N. by Northumberland Strait, which separates it from 
Prince Edward Island, E. and S. by the Atlantic, W. by the 
Bay of Fundy and New Brunswick, includes the peninsula of 
that name, the island of Cape Breton, lying to the N.W., and 
other small islands near the mainland. N. S. proper, extending 
280 miles from N.E, to S.W., or, including Cape Breton Island, 
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350 miles, and from 50 to 120 miles wide, is connected with New 
Brunswick by Chignecto Isthmus, which at ita watem end is low, 
and only 13 miles broad. The area of the peninsula is 
sq. miles, that of the whole province, 21,731. Fop. (1871) 
387,800. The coast-line measures fully 1200 mites, and is 
everywhere indented with inlets from 3 to 1 $ miles long. The 
principal of these are Sheet Harbour, Margaret’s Bay, Mahone 
Bay, containing more than 200 islands, St. Mary’s Bay, Anna¬ 
polis Basin, the Bay of St. George, and Cbedabncto Bay. The 
surface is broken by ranges of low bills, which are often rocky and 
barren; the valleys, however, are very fertile, and lakes every¬ 
where abound, about 3000 sq. miles of the country being in 
water. In summer the climate is cool and delighuul; but in 
winter the atmosphere is very moist, and, owing to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, the coasts are frequently wrapped in heavy 
fogs. The chief geological formations are New Red Sand¬ 
stone and Carboniferous, resting on and interrupted by granite 
and metamorphic rocks. The coalfields of Cumberland, Pictou, 
and Cape Breton, interestii^ geologically, are neither so 
large nor so valuable as was formerly supposed. The coal is 
bituminous, that of Glace Bay being much prized as a gas 
coal In 1875 coal to the value of >^11,541 was exported 
from N. S. The mineral products also include oiUhales, iron, 
gold, gypsum, and fine sandstone. The gold field covers 
one-third of the area of the province. Between 1861 and 
1871 more than ,^800,000 worth of gold was mined. Exten¬ 
sive tracts of the country are covered with forest, the timber of 
which is largely exported to Great Britain. Immense quantities 
of fish are also cured and exported (in 1875 to the value of 
;^762,78S). Shipbuilding is carried on to a considerable extent; 
and the manufactures include fish and seal oils, lumber, leather, 
and castings. In 1874 the total tonnage of vessels which entered 
and cleared the ports of N., S. exclusive of home trade, was 
;^i,840,377; the imports amounted to ,1^2,336,694, and the 
exports to 1,595,114. There were (1875) 341 mites of railway, 
a large part of which is owned by the Dominion Government. 
Besides the Anglican and Roman Catholic, the principal Churches 
are the Kirk of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of the Lower 
Provinces, the Methodist, Methodist F.piscopol, African Metho¬ 
dist, Baptist, and Congregational Churches. Edneation is con¬ 
ducted on an effective public system. The Anglicans have a 
university, and the Roman Catholics, Methodtets, and Baptists 
e.ach a college. The present inhabitants of N, S. are descended 
partly from the old Acadian.s, or French colonists, partly from 
English, Scotch, and Irish immigrants, the two latter being 
chiefly found in the northern half of the province. In 1874 
there were 1837 Indian.s. 

N. S. was discovctvd in 1498 by Sebastian Cabot, and some 
years afterwards Cape Breton received its name from some 
French fishermen, natives of Bretagne, who arrived there. Up 
to the year 1784, N. S. included the province now called New 
Brunswick, and previously also part of the State of Maine, the 
whole territory being named Acadie. This was the term used in 
the original commission of the King of France, and it is'found in 
public documents as early as 1604. The first attempt at coloni¬ 
sation was made by Baron dc Clery, a Frenchman, in 151S, but * 
the expedition proved a failure. No further effort was made 
till 1604, when the F'rencli effected a temporary settlement 
under M. Dc Monts, a Huguenot, only to be driven out by the 
Virginian colonists in 1610. The Virginians, however, did not 
remain long in Acadie, and in 1621 it was granted by James 
I. to Sir William Alexander, under the name of N. S. But 
the settlers sent out by him had to return, having found the 
French in possession of the whole district. In 1654 an expe¬ 
dition scut out by Cromwell, forced the French occ^ants to 
surrender, hut the colony was cederl to France by^he 'Treaty of 
Breda in 1667. After many vicissitudes of fortune it finally 
came into British possession in 1711. On the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chajielle in 1748, disputes having arisen as to 
the boundaries of the French and British possessions in America, 
the advantage was perceived by the British Government of 
hating N. S. properly colonised, and on the 2ist June 1849 
about 4000 disbanded soldiers and their families, attracted by 
the liberal grant of free land, with tools, arms, and provisions 
for a year, arrived at Chebucto Harbour, and founded the town 
of Halifax. During the war between England and France, about 
7000 Acadians were expelled from N. S. on account of intrigues 
witl^the Indians against the British colonists. After peace was 
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mtored in 1763, the colony made rapid progress. The island 
of Cape Breton was at this time annexed to N. S., and in 1765 
that of St. John (Prince Eldward Island) behame a separate pro¬ 
vince. In 1784 New Brunswick was likewise formed into a 
province, and a separate government was given to Cape Breton, 
with Sydney os its chief town. In 1867 N. S. was incorporated 
in the Dominion of Canada, and is represented in the Canadian 
Parliament by 12 senators and 19 members of the Lower House. 

Xfowa'tia&a were a sect which arose in the Church in the 
third c., founded by Novatian, a presbyter at Rome, who was 
actively supported by Novatus, a presbyter at Carthage, and who 
denied the power of the Church to grant alsolution to and re¬ 
admit to communion those who had abjured the faith in time of 
persecution. Novatian was elected by his party Bishop of 
Rome (251) in opposition to Cornelius, who had just been 
elected by the majority of the clergy ; whereupon a council was 
immediately assembled at Rome (251), by which the N. were 
declared to be separated from the Church. The sect continued 
to exist for about two ce'nturies. After the consecration of their 
bishop, the N. professed great sanctity and rigour of discipline, 
and took the name of Cathari (q. v.). Besides the Lapsed they 
now refused absolution to all wlio committed gross sins after 
baptism, and this was regulated by their ascetic notions ; t.g., 
in Phrygia, where they Joined the remnant of the Montanists 
(q- ▼•). a second marriage was reckoned such a sin. 

NTowell'o, Vincent, an organist and musical writer, was born 
in London of an Italian family, in 1781. He became organist to 
the Portuguese embassy, and published a Sdeefion ^ Sacred 
Musk (2 vols.), Collection of Motets for the Offertory, 6 t‘c., Gre¬ 
gorian Hymns for the Evening Service (in 12 books). Biographi¬ 
cal Sketch of Henry Purcell, &c. He died at Nice, 9th August 
l86t. His life has been written by his eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke.—Another daughter, Olara Anastasia, born 
in 1818, studied music at Paris, in Italy, and Germany, and for 
seven years from 2840 made triumphant concert tours in Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Russia, and Italy. In 1843 she appeared in 
Puini’s opera of Sappho at Drury Lane, and sang at the Bir¬ 
mingham Festival. After her marriage with Count Gigliucci in 
November of the same year, she withdrew into private hfe, but 
in 1850 reappeared to delight for ten years more the lovers of 
music in Italy, Germany, and England. In this country she was 
considered the aueen of oratorio. She was the leading soprano 
at the first two llandel Festivals at the Ci^rstal Palace in 1857 
and 1859, and made her final appearance in London, Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1860, at St. James’s Hall. 

Norell'as, on institute of the Roman law, compiled under 
the direction of Justinian ; the subsequent constitutions of that 
emperor, and of some of his successors, were called the N, 

Nov'els (Fr. nouvelles, Lat. novella, dim. of novus, * new ’). 
The name novel is applied to a form of prose fiction which is now 
vaguely distinguished from the romance by its incidents being 
drawn from modern society, and the comparative exclusion of the 
ideal colour and marvellous elenent associated with the latter. 
The distinction, however, between these two varieties of prose 
fiction cannot always be sharply observed, as the one form of 
narrative freijucnlly invades the other’s peculiar province; and in 
tracing the history of N. it is necessary to review various phases of 
fiction that seem widely apart from what are now recomiised under 
that term. A novel at first meant simply a new tale—a tale of 
new interest—while a romance was the name given to any prose 
or verse composition in the Romance languages. But many ficti¬ 
tious tales which we might now be led to doss as romances are 
more properly designated N., as they mirror the manners of the 
times in which they were woven, while various modem tales 
known as Nt display occasionally an ideality entitling them to be 
classed as romances. With the exception of the Cyropadia of 
Xenophon (q. v.), the earliest prose fictions produced by the 
Greeks with which we are acquainted were the Milesiaca or Tales 
of Miletus, a collection of brief love stories, said to have been 
written at hliletus in Asia Minor by one Aristides, and which 
were translated into Latin by the historian Sisenna, but are now 
lost It is probable that the Greek love for prose fiction was 
quickened, ii not kindled, by their intercourse with the Persians 
and other Oriental nations, as prose tales be^ to be produced 
among them after the Asiatic conquests of Auxander the Great, 
An author named Cleatchus, a disciple of Aristotle, won ede- 
brity as a writer of prose tales, and some yesurs aficrilards 
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Antonius Diogenes produced a wild story * Of the Incredible 
Thiara beyond Thule,’ telling of the wanderings of two lovers in 
fabled northern region^ which is chiefly noteworthy for having 
supplied themes to Achilles Tatins and others. In the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius tales of magic were written by Lucian and 
Lucius Fatrensis, and about the same rime lamblichus produced 
Bttbylonica, a story of the flight and final escape of two lovers from 
the emissaries of the King of Babylon. The first prose fiction of 
high merit composed by a Greek was the Mthhpkaot Theagenes 
atM Charicleia of Heliodorus (q. v.). Bishop of Tricca. This work, 
which far surpassed its predecessors, and at once gained popu¬ 
larity, is a fanciful talc of love, ma^ic, and piracy, related in a 
flowery poetic style, and abounding in romantic incidents. The 
story is rife in improbabilities, and many of its incidents have a 
sameness which fatigues the reader, but there is a lingering charm 
in its picturesque descriptions, and the character of the heroine is 
naturally and gracefully delineated. The story marks a great ad¬ 
vance in the art of fiction. It was at once imitated by other writers, 
among whom Achilles Tatius (see Achilles) is perhaps the fore¬ 
most. His Cleitophon and Letuippe resembles the story of Helio¬ 
dorus in the nature of its incidents, and is considered by some to 
be superior in its style. It is, however, weak in the presentation 
of character, and is stained by indecency. A new form of prose 
fiction owes its origin to Longus (q. v.), whose Daphnis and 
Chloe is the earliest example of the prose pastoral. It is a beau¬ 
tiful idyllic tale of the loves of Daphnis and Chloe, a shepherd 
and shepherdess of the island of Lesbos, and though at times 
slightly insipid and languid, is free from the affectation that so 
often disfigures pastoral tales. The descriptions of the Lesbian 
scenery are vivid, simple, and refreshingly natural, and the story 
is imbued with a genuine air of rusticity, notwithstanding its 
graceful and antithetic style. In the Latin language prose fie- 
lions were produced by Appuleius (q. v.) and Petronius (q. v.). 
'I'he work of the latter, who i>robubly belonged to the ist c. A.D., 
is entitled Petronii Arbitri Satyrieon, and consists of fragments 
of a kind of comic novel relating the adventures of one Encolpius 
and his rascally associates in the South of lUaly. The work is 
vigorously written, but is steeped in the grossest indecency. The 
most interesting poition is the account of the lianquet of Trim- 
alchio, where the coarse gluttony of the wealthy Romans is 
exposed with much fantastic humour. The Golden Ass of Appu¬ 
leius is a wild story of a man being transformed into an ass 
by a I'hessalian sorceress, and finally regaining his human form 
by eating roses. The stoiy reveals a state of appalling and 
almost incredible immorality, but bears occasionally the un¬ 
doubted marks of genius. It contains various episodes, of which 
the finest is tlic lovely symbolic talc of Cupid and Psyche. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire, from the 6tli to the 12th centuries, 
prose fiction was confined almost solely to Eastern Europe, 
where several stories to which the term N. might be applied 
were written in the Greek language. Of these, the most note¬ 
worthy is tliat entitled The Lives of Barlaam and yosapheU, a 
religious romance erroneously ascribed to Joannes Damas- 
cenus, recounting the adventures of an Indian prince named 
Josaphat, who, despite his father’s opposition, is won over 
to Christianity by a holy man styled Barlaam, and ends his 
days as a hermit. The main purpose of the work is under 
the form of fiction to inculcate the creed of the Greek Church 
and the advantages of a monkish life. Up to the 12th c, 
almost the only forms in which the literature of fiction was 
cultivated in ‘Western Europe were the countless lives of the 
saints, narratives of miracle-working, temptations by fiends, 
and irerils among the heathen ; these, however, were not set 
forth as fictions, but as genuine historic records. During 
this period, however, the world-famous stories of the Thou¬ 
sand upd One Ah^hts were cast into an Arabic form. (See 
Arabian Nights. ) When the vernacular speeches of Europe 
began to supersede Latin as the language of popniar liteiature^ 
prose fiction reappeared. The literaiy awakenmg of the 12th 
and i^th centuries was distinguished by an immense productivita 
in fiction, but the cliivalric and even the comic stories which 
were so eagerly craved for were at first related in verse. The 
Fabliaux (q. v.), orj brief foeetious {metrical stories, were the 
kind of fiction most apt to assume a prose form; and the earliest 
prose fictions of enduring merit composed in the vernacular lan¬ 
guages of modem Europe the stories of Boccaccio (q, v.^ in many 
important respects recall these less finished Qrpes ofstory-telling. 
Boccaccio’s Daamtron is the tine ancestor 01 the ssodm novd. 
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Its short, polished tales of love and intr^e, gathered together 
from many sources, but retold with classic b^uty of style, sup¬ 
plied a type of prose fiction which Italian writers have made 
peculiarly their oim Boccaccio was imitated by Sacchetti, Ser 
Giovanni, Masuccio, Sabadino, Giraldi Cinthio, Straparola, 
Bandello, Malespini, and others; tills peculiar school of Italian 
fiction being distinguished by ingenious plots, which were often 
sombre and tragic, often exceedingly licentious, and by great 
refinement of style. In the i6th c. a new form of prose narra¬ 
tive was introduced into Italy in the Arcadia of Sannazzaro. 
The earliest prose fictions in France were tales of chivalry drawn 
from the lun^ epics of the Trouveres on the deeds of Charle¬ 
magne and ms paladins. In the I5lh c. a fresh direction was 
given to story writing in France by the appearance of the Ceni 
NateveUes Nouvelles, a collection of humorous, and often witty 
and interesting tales, many of which were derived from the 
Fabliaax of the Trouveres. The great work of Francois Kak- 
lots (q. V.), though immeasurably transcending in merit all pre¬ 
ceding French fiction, did not give rise to a new school of story¬ 
tellers in France. In 1558 Les Cent Nmvelles de la Heine de 
Navarre were published. These stories, which have not yet 
lost their wide }}opularity, deal mostly with the comic mishaps 
of intriguing lovers, and mainly owe their origin to the Fabliaux, 
the Italian novels, and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, They 
are supposed to be told by a party of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, who being detained by a (food at a monastery in 
the Pyrenees, resolve to beguile the time by relating stories in 
turn in a fair meadow beside the river G.ave. Novellcttes of 
gallantry continued to lie highly popular in France until in 1610 
the Astrk ofD’Urfd (q. v.) supplanted the brief licentious novels 
by the pastoral romance. 

Spain has been singularly rich in the number of her early 
writers of prose fiction. The Moorish wars afforded many 
themes for prose narratives as well as for songs and ballads, 
but the most famous of the chiv<ilric romances produced in 
the Spanish Peninsula is the Amadts de Gaul —' the Iliad of the 
prose romances of knight errantry ’—written by Vasco l..obcyra, 
a Portuguese who flourished towards the close of the 14th c. 
Amadis de Caul was followed by numerous romances similar in 
incident and style, the favourite heroes of these stories of knight- 
enantry being Amadis and Palmerin, and the most famous 
of these works being that entitled Palmerin of England, the 
first edition of which, issued at Lyons in 1553, dedicated to the 
celebrated Liana of Poictiers, is said to have been translated 
from the Castilian. The names of many romances of the same 
type as Amadis de Gaul are mentioned in the well-known 
account of the destruction of Don Quixote’s library. But in 
the 16th c. these prose fictions were superseded by the pastoral 
romances, a form of narrative supposed to be of Portuguese 
origin, transferred into Spanish literature by Montemayor (q. v.), 
a writer of Portuguese birth, whose Diana at once gained vast 
popularity, and was imitated by a shoal of authors. A third 
variety of Spanish fiction is what is termed the Picaresque 
novel, which recounts the rogueries of clever vagabonds, and to 
which the short stories of George Pccle supply a close resem¬ 
blance, though the best examples of the class in English literature 
are Defoe’s Colonel Jaek and Captain Singleton. The first speci¬ 
men of the picaresque novel is the Life of iMzarillo de Tormes by 
Diego Mendoza, a politician of the reign of the Emperor Karl V.; 
and the most successful imitation of Mendoza's story is the Don 
Guzman de Alfarache, published in 1599. Shortly after the 
appearance of the last-named work, the crowning masterpiece of 
Spanish literature, Don Quixote, was published, the first part 
being published in 1605 and the last in 1615 (see Cervantes). 
During the 17th c. heroic romances were popular throughout 
Western Europe. These fictions, whicli owed their origin to the 
Astrk of D’UrftE, were interminable narratives in which the lead¬ 
ing characters of Greek and Roman history figured os knight- 
errants going through fabulous adventures, and delivering prolix 
high-flown speeches, the works being permeated with anachron¬ 
isms, and abounding in diffuse and stilted descriptions of scenery. 
’The best known of these fictions were the Polexandre of Gomber- 
ville (q. V.), the Cleopatra and Cassandra of Calprencde (q. v.), 
and tlw Ariamenes and ClAie of Madcine Scuderi (q. v. ). 

For several centuries after the Norman Conquest the imagina¬ 
tive literature produced in England consisted chiefly of metrical 
tales of chivalry, cast at first in French, and afterwards in English 
verse. In 1485 the Mart d Arthur was published by Caxton, a 


work which is the most notable example of early prose fiction in 
England. It was written by Sir Thomas Malory (q. v.), and con¬ 
sisted of a collection of Arthurian romances (see AKTHtrn and 
Arthurian Romance), which various trom/h-es had amplified 
and linked together after Geoffrey of Monmouth (q. v.) made the 
tales of Arthur and Merlin known to Western Europe. The 
Mart dlArthur is written in a quaint poetic style, and abounds in 
passage of deep feeling and strange mlegoric significance, while 
the knights whose deeds it recounts are endowed with a kind 
of rague epical grandeur. The book was a popular favourite 
during the Tudor times, and after sinking almost into oblivion, has 
of late years re-attracted attention as the source of the themes 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. About the same time that 
Malory’s book was issued, Caxton translated and printed stories 
of the siege of Troy, and of various ancient heroes; and during 
the reign of Henry VIII. Lord Berners produced English ver¬ 
sions of the French stories Artus de la Bretagne and Nuon of 
Bordeaux. During the i6th c. an impetus was given to the 
development of English prose fiction-by the translations of 
foreign romances, while at the same time short and often facetious 
stories of English life became generally popular. Among these 
tales of purely English origin may be mentioned the History of 
Thomas of Heading, or the Six IVorthy Yeomen of the West, 
which gives pictures of social life in England in the time of 
Henry 1 .; a version of the old favourite tale of Hobin Hood; 
George a-Green, the Pinner of Wakefield; The Pleasant History 
of^ Tom-a-Lineoln, the Hed Hose Knight, which recounts how an 
English adventurer won the hand of the daughter of Presler 
John. ‘ the monarch of the world ; ’ the History of Helyas, 
Knight of the Sun ; the Life and Death of Dr. John Faustus; 
Has Life of Virgilius, an adaptation of the medieval legend in 
which the poet Viigil figures as a necromancer; and the story 
of Hobert the Devil, which tells how a prince, after rioting in sin 
through Satanic agency, is saved by a miracle from eternal per¬ 
dition, and after doing penance by living among dogs, is married 
to an emperor’s daughter. During the latter half of the i6th c. 
and the first half of the 17th c. various foreign and ancient tales 
of standing reputation weie first made known to the English 
people by translations, and contributed greatly to mould the 
several forms whicli English fiction afterwards assumed. Among 
the earliest and most notable of the works thus rendered into 
English were part of Boccaccio’s Decameron (1566), the Golden 
Ass of Appulcius (lS 7 t)> Ihe eElhiopica of Heliodorus (1587), 
Mendoza’s Lazarillo de Tormes (158G), and Montemayor’s 
Diana (1598). 'fhe first English version of Don Quixote was 
issued in 1620, and Urquharl published his felicitous rendering 
of Rabelais in 1653. Thus the types of fiction which may be 
styled the novel of gallantry, the pa.storal romance, and the 
picaresque novel were introduced into England at the beginning 
of the 17th c. In the reign of Elizabeth, the voluminous Spanish 
lomanccs relating the deeds of Amadis de Gaul and Palmerin 
were also ‘done into English,’ and several English imitations 
of the long chivalrous tales were produced, of which the most 
popular was perhaps Emanuel Ford’s Famous Hystofie of the 
Retmuned Parismus, Prince of Bohemia, published in 1598, and 
modelled to a great extent after the Spanish work Palmerin ' 
d'Ohva. But the fantastic and long-wmded tales of diivalry 
could not satisfy the Elizabethan age, with its keen interest in 
human character, its frank enjoyment of humour, its positive 
practical tendency, its vigorous curiosity in regard to the incidents 
of actual life ; and accordingly the old romances gave place to 
translations and imitations of Italian love-intrigues, such as 
Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure and Grimstone’s Admirable Histories. 

A form of fiction wliich seems to have been borrowed from no 
foreign work was introduced into English literature in 1516^ 
when Sirl'homas More (q. v.) published his Utopia, sepolitical alle¬ 
gory, in which the author’s opinions in regard to the constitution 
of a state, marriage, education, &c., are set forth in the conversa¬ 
tion of an imaginary seaman named Raphael Hythloday. Other 
examples of the prose political allegory are Bacon’s Atlantis, 
Bishop Hall's Mundus Alter et Idem, and the Argenis of John 
Barclay. John Lyly's story entitled Euphues, and its sequel 
Eupheus and his England, are mainly remar^ble for having 
affected Elizabethan writers with a fondness for antithetic con¬ 
structions and startling conceits. (See Lyly and Euphuism.) 
Euphues relates how a witty Athenian, travelled to Naples 
and fell in love with a fair Neapolitan, with whom he engaged 
in long affected discussions, but who finally abandoned him for 
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his friend Fhilantus. In the sequel Enphnes and Philanthns 
visit England, and though the narrative is of sUght interest as a 
fiction, h afifords us much valuable insight: into the social life of 


(q. V.), whose prose tales show fiicility and grace of diction, and 
considerable skill in the man^ment of the plot Among the 
finest of his stories are Tht Histone of Dorastus and faumia, on 
which Shakespeare founded his Winter^s Tale, and Philomela, a 
work of singular beauty of style and moral purity. In 1593 Sir 
Philip Sidney’s prose-romance Arcadia was published. This is 
the most important contribution made to English prose fiction by 
any Elizabethan author. It is a pastoral and heroic romance, 
kings and q^ueens and knights as well as shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses being among its chief characters. The scene of the story 
is laid in Arc^ia and in other parts of the Peloponnesus. The 
style is elaborately quaint, flowery, and musical, and the charac¬ 
ters are represented as endowed with ideal virtues. The moml 
reflections and minute descriptions of scenery are apt soon to be¬ 
come fatiguing, but the reader is repaid by the genuine tender¬ 
ness of many passages and the heroic enthusiasm of others. (See 
Sidney.) The popularity of Sidney’s endured to the 

18th c., and encouraged a taste for long romances resembling 
those of D’Urfd and Senderi, of which the most noteworthy is 
the Parthenissa of Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery. 

None of the worlcs above mentioned have retained their popu¬ 
larity to modern times, but in 1672, Bunran (q. v.) published 
the Pilgrim's Prepress, which went through ten editions before 
1685, and was followed by the less successful allegoric tale of 
the Holy War. Several brief novels were written by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, and were widely read in polite society at the close of the 
17th c. Up to tills time no prose fiction had been produced in 
Britain dealing at any length with the incidents of contemporary 
life, but in the early part of the i8th c., when English prose 
literature began to assume unwonted importance, a new develop¬ 
ment was given to fiction by Swift (q. v.) and Defoe (q. v.). The 
former gave a new direction to prose fiction, rendering it comic, 
homely, and outspoken, and stripping it ol the flowery phrases and 
high-flown sentiments which marked alike the novels of gallantry 
and the Arcadian, or pastoral-heroic romances. Daniel Defoe 

S . V.), without Swift's gift of humour, excelled him in the art 
giving versimilitude to fictions, and produced a series of 
imaginary stories, any of which is almost indistinguishable from 
a veritable narrative. Defoe nuiy be regarded as the writer who 
divorced British prose fiction from allegory and fanciful invention, 
and wedded it for a time to realism. Steele and Addison deserve 
to be numbered among writers of prose fictions, on account of 
several of the slight but exquisite sketches which they contributed 
to the Spectator. The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, by 
Arbuthnot, Vope, and others, is a satire conveyed under a trans¬ 
parent veil of fiction, and Arbnthnot’s History of John Bull is an 
allegorical and political satire. In 1740 appeared Pamela, or 
Virtue Xewarded, the earliest the once popular N. of Richard¬ 
son (q. V.). Richardson's N. are cast in the fonn of letters, the 
characters are artificial, and the story is in every c.isc drearily 
spun out, but for pathos and minute accurate delineation of cer¬ 
tain states of feeling, he has scarcely been excelled. His style 
of fiction was original, for, unlike Defoe and Swift, he liad no 
foreign precedents for his tales. A more lasting popularity than 
Richard.son’s was gained by his contemporary Fielding {q. v.), 
whose great novel Tom fbnes stands in many respects unsur¬ 
passed in British prose fiction, and combines the interest of a 
tale of adventure, of humorous pictures of everyday life, and 
of vivid delineation of character. The novels of Eielding and 
Smollett (q. r.), with their abundance of farcical incident, their 
variety of scenes, many of them laid in country inns, show 
the influence of Don Furioso and of Le Sage’s Gil Bias, a 
French imitation of the Spanish picaresque novel. Charming 
prose tales were written fay Sterne (q. v.) and Goldsmith (q. v.). 
The revival of naturalism in literature first began to show 
itself in the second half of the i8th c. It is distinctly 
traceable even earlier in the poetry of Thomson, Collins, and 
Gray. In prose, however, it is from the first merged in a pic¬ 
turesque mMievalism. Percy’s Relifues and Worton’s Histoty of 
£Mri$sh Poetry show the general direction of the current; but 
Wupole’s Castle of Otranto (1769) is the earliest example of 
what may be call^ the Gothic romance. It was imitated in 


the wild stories of banditti, haunted castles, and fantastic melo> 
dramatic characters written by Mrs. Radclifle (q.v.) andM. G. 
Lewis (q. v.), and it survivM until the appearance of the 
Wceoerley N. Meanwhile the influence of the French Revolu¬ 
tion began to show itself in Godwin (q, v.), who wrote power¬ 
ful stories to expiose the wrongs of the present state of socie^; 
while Mrs. Inchbald (q. v.), Mrs Opie (q. v.), Mira C. Snflth, Miss 
Austen, and Miss Edgeworth (q. v.) foreshadow the future crowd 
of female novelists. Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth finely 
illustrate the power of keen and critical observation possessed by 
their sex. Scott (q. v.) founded the modem historical novel, 
which, unlike the lyih c. heroic romances, endeavours to revive 
the manners of the past, .nnd deals especially with medieval 
times. Since Scott’s death N. have been pr^uced in unpre¬ 
cedented numliers and variety, until they now hold the posi¬ 
tion in modem literature which the drama occupied', in the 
Elizabethan period. From about 1830 to about 1835 N. of 
English life were written by Disraeli (q. v.), Bulwer-Lytton 
(q. V.), Douglas Jcrrold (q. v.), Warren, Theodore Hook, Miss 
Martineau (q. v.), Charlotte Bront^ (q. v.), and Ellen Bronte. 
Fashionable N., which aimed, genermly without success, at 
representing aristocratic scenes and persons, were produced by 
Mrs. Trollope, Lady Blessington, Disraeli, Lytton, Mrs. Gore, 
Hook, &c. ; military and naval N. by Marryat (q. v.), Hnnnay, 
I.ever (q. v.), Cupples, &c.; historical N. by Lytton, James 
(q. V.), Ainsworth (q. v.), &c. ; N. of Scottish life by Galt (q. v.), 
Hogg (q. V.), Cunningham (q. v.), Lockhart (q. v.), Wilson 
(q. V.), &c.; and Irish stories by Banim (q. v.), Lever, Lover, 
Griffin (q. V.), Carlcton (q. v.), &c. The great masters of English 
prose fiction since Scott are Thackeray (q, v.)—probably the chief 
of all writers of N.—Dickens (q. v.), and ‘ George Eliot ’ (q. v.). 
Thackeray’s excel all former English N. in combined beauty of 
literary workmanship, depth and keenness, wealth of thought, 
knowledge of character, and exquisite philosophic humour. 
Dickens founded a school of novelists that deal greatly in melo¬ 
dramatic incident and in comic pictures of Ixmdon life. ‘ George 
Eliot ’ began her career by issuing tales of English rural scenes 
and provincial middle-class life, and has of Kate sought to make 
the novel deal with wider issues than are involved in the career 
of an individual. Among recent English novelists ranking more 
or less near to the three great authors mentioned above are Reade 
(q. V.), Collins (q. v.), Kingsley (q. v.l, Mrs. Oliphant (q. v.), Mac¬ 
donald (q. v.), Black (q. v.), Blackmore, M'Caithy (q. v.), Yates, 
and Whyte-Melville. The ‘ sensational ’ school of fiction, culti¬ 
vated chiefly by women, neither needs nor merits special notice. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries the literature of fiction 
has flourished among tlie other cultivated nations of Europe no 
less than in England. In France the fairy tales of Perrault 
(q. v.), Comtesse d’Aunoy (q. v.), Madame Villeneuve (q. v.), 
charmed nnd solaced for a couple of generations the jaded fancy 
of a society at once luxurious and superstitious. In the N. of 
Mariv.aux (q. v.), the Abbe Prevot (q. v.), and Crcbillon (q. v.) we 
see a foreshadowing of the wild and impure licence that marks 
the latest developments of French fiction. I^e Sage (q. v.), 
in his Gil Bias, Diable Boiteux, and Le Baehelier de Sah- 
manque, reproduces the inexhaustible fertility of the Spanish 
picaresque romance; Rousseau (q. v.) nnd Voltaire (({. v.) 
represent the two grand phases of the intellectual move¬ 
ment that precipitated the Revolution—the extravagant en¬ 
thusiasm for ‘nature’ and the profound contempt for ‘super¬ 
stition.’ The reign of the first Napoleon was fatM to all 
imaginative literature ; but the restoration of the Bourbons and 
the Revolution 'of i8to witnessed more than a revival of the 
splendour of French fiction. The names of Balzac (q. v.l, Paul 
de Kock (q. v.), the elder Dumas (q. v.l, George Sand (q. v.), 
Lamartine (q. v.), Eugene Sue (q. v.), are the most famous of 
the past generation ; of the present, none equals Hugo (q. v.) 
in grandeur of genius, or surpasses Dumas fls in subtlety of 
vice. All varieties of style are illustrated by the names of 
Merimde (q. v.), Murger (q. v.), Gautier (q. v.), Alphonse Karr 
(q. V.), and Messieurs Erckmann-Chatrian (q. v.).—^rman 
fiction first reaches excellence in the N. of Wteland (q. v.), whidi 
breathe a classic epicureanism. Before the end of the iStli^c. a 
crowd of obscure writers appeared—the crude precurson of t^t 
Romantic school which is adorned with the exquisite art of 'Tiedc 
(q. V.), Mnsseus (q. v.), and Fouqu^ (q. v.). CiMthe (q. v.) is too 
universal, and Rioter (q. v.) too niuque a genius tp be clsissified. 
Chamisso (q. v.), Steffens (q. v.}, Brentano (q. v.), Zschokke (q. v.). 
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Auerbach (q. v.), Hoffmann (q. v.), Freytag (q. v.), Ileyse (q. v.), 
and scores of otiiers prove the fecnnditjr and variety of German 
fiction, which feithfiilly reflects the national peculutrilies in its 
depdi and dreaminess of sentiment, its quiet lovable humour, 
its slow and somewhat heavy movements, and its patient de¬ 
velopment of character. Italy can boast of the world-famous 
Pronusd Sped of Manzoni (q. v.), who has founded a school of 
historical nction in which the foremost names are Rosmini, 
Grossi, Cantu, D’Azeglio (q. v.), and Gnerrazzi (q. v.); Spain 
has a brilliant list, Saavedra, Mora, Romero y lairraniiga, and 
above all Fernan Caballero (q. v.) being known far beyond the 
Pyrenees; Belgium is proud of its Flemish genius Hendrick Con¬ 
science (q. V.) ; Holland is rich in writers, some of whom at least 
have more than a national reputation, Lennep (q. v.), Bogaers, 
Meyer, Ter Haar, Oilman, Tonsainnt (q. v.), Cremer, Schimneel, 
Brouwer, Linde, and Dekker. For some notice of Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, and Hungarian novelists, our 
limits compel us to refer to the articles on the literatures of these 
countries. American fiction may be regarded as part of English 
fiction. It will always find expression through the English 
tongue, and it will always continue to be affected by the literary 
associations of that tongue. But more and more distinctly, as 
years pass on, will the differences of social and political life come 
to be reflected in this infallible mirror. From the first a certain 
idiosyncrasy was visible. Even Washington Irving ((|. v.) and 
Brockden Brown (q. v.) are not destitute of a New World aroma, 
which is stronger in Poe (q. v.) and Holmes (q. v.), intense in 
Fenimore Cooper (q. v.l, Hawthorne (q. v.), and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe (q. V.), and in Bret Hartc (q. v.) seems at times to pass 
into a fresh and origin.il perfume. See Dunlop’s JJistory of 
Fiction (l.ond, 1814), Wolff’s AUgtmdnt GtschichU des Komant 
(Jena, 1841), Chassang’s Ifisloire du Roman dans PAnliquite 
Grecque et Latine (Par. 1862). 

Novem'ber (from Ijii. novem, ‘nine;’ old High German 
Ilarbistmdndtk, ‘ harvest month ’), the ninth month of the early 
Roman calendar, after the addition of January and February, 
became the nth. It has thirty days, and is the first of the three 
winter months. On the 21st or 22d N. tlic sun enters Sagit¬ 
tarius. 

Kovgorod, or Vcliki-KTovgorod (‘great new-town’), the 
capital of a government of the same name, Russia, on the Volk¬ 
hov, near its issue from Lake Ilmen, 125 miles S. by E. of St. 
Petersburg by rail. It is divided by the river into the SopAia- 
town and the 7 'rade-to\vn; and these .are connected by a beau- 
tiul bridge built on granite piles. The Sophia or old portion 
of the town is still girt with walls, and includes the Kremlin 
with its old cathedral, containing the shrine of St. Ivan of N., 
which attracts great numbers of pilgrims. The celebrated 
Chersonese gates of the cathedral appear to be of old German 
workmanship in imitation of Byzantine art. N. has thirty-four 
other churches and an imperial palace, and outside the walls arc 
several convents—St. George’s at the outflow of the Volkhov 
especially possessing immense treasures. Po)). (1S70) 17,093. 
Founded by Prince Rurik in 864, N. in the I2lh c. formed a 
free state, and extended its power to the Arctic Ocean and to the 
Obi. In the time of the Ilansa it was one of the most impor¬ 
tant trading towns in Russia. It excited the jealousy of the 
Muscovite princes towards the close of the 15th c., was almost 
destroyed in 1478 by Ivan 111 ., and declined rapidly there¬ 
after. The opening of Archangel and the foundation of St. 
Petersburg greatly damaged its foreign trade.—N., the^wrm- 
ment, lies E. of that of St. Petersburg, and encloses the whole 
Valdai plateau. The Valdai hills in ihc S. form the common 
watershed of the Baltic, Caspian, and While Seas. The sur¬ 
face is undulating, and lakes are numerous; but the soil is 
poor, only one-seventh of the whole area lieing under grain, 
hemp, and flax. Forests and pasture lands, however, arc exten¬ 
sive ; and timber floated down the rivers and canals is an 
important article of trade. Area, 47,213 sq. miles. Fop. (1870) 
1,016,414. 

Novgrad-Volyuk, a town of W. Russia, in the province 
of Volhynia, $0 miles N.W. of Zitomierz. It has important 
manufactures in cloth, leather, &c. Fop. (1870) 9341. 

No'vibazar', a town of European Turkey, in the vilayet of 
Bosnia, 140 miles S. W. of Widdin, on the Rashka, a mountain 


stream which ultimately mingles its waters with the Dtmube. It 
has celebrated fairs and an important trade, and in its vicinity 
are warm springs. Pop. 9000. 

HoVice (from Lat. novus, ‘new’) was the imme given in the 
early Churcli to a newly baptized person (see I Tim. iii. 6), and 
was afterwards applied like Neophyte (q. v.) to a Catechumen 
(q. V.). Nowadays it is applied to one who is undergoing a 
period of probation (called a novitiate) and a system of disci¬ 
pline preparatory to becoming a monk or a nun. At the end of 
the novitiate, which varies in length in different orders, the N., 
if still inclined, is ‘ professed' or leccives the vows of the order. 

No'vi Ligu're, a town of Italy, in the province of Alex¬ 
andria, 33 miles N.N.W. of Genoa by rail, contains twelve 
churches, a museum, picture gallery, and public library, and has 
important silk manufactures. Pop. (1874) 12,162. ITere the 
French were defeated by a Russo-Auslrian army under Suvarof^ 
and lost joubert, their gencial, and 16,000 men, August 13, 1799. 

Ho'vomoskovsk' (‘ Now Moscow ’), a town of S. Russia, in 
the province of Ekatcrinoslav, on the S.imara, an affluent of the 
Dnieper, 17 miles N.E. of the town of Ekalerinoslav. It has 
three extensive annual faire for the sale of cattle and horses, also 
manufactures of leather, tallow, &c. Pop. (1S70) 10,515, 

No'votcherkask' (‘ New Tcherkash ’), the chief town in the 
territory ol the Cossacks of the Don, S. Russia, on the Aksai, an 
ann of the Don. It was founded in 1805, is the residence of an 
archbishop, and has a large cathedral, seven churches, the courts 
of justice, and a large annual fair. Po|). (1870) 18,611. 

Nowaniiggiir (ffdwana^qar, ‘new town’), the chief town 
of the native state of the same n.ame, in the peninsula of Kalty- 
war, India, on the S. shore of the Gulf of Cutch, i6o miles S.W. 
of Ahmedabad ; poji. (1S72) 34,744. It is a flourishing place, 
with a special manufacture of dyed cotton cloth, large quantities 
of which are exported to the Arabian and African markets. The 
state of N. comprises 633 villages ; pop. (1872) 290,847 ; reve¬ 
nue, 150,000 ; tribute to the Guicowar and the British, £12,000. 
It has a great extent of sea-coast; and it is said that Poshetra and 
Seria, though not now used, are the two best natural harbours 
in Inflia. The chief, whose title is Jam, is of the Jareja caste 
of R.ajput.s, and the family are said to have immigrated from 
Cutch about 1422. He is the second chief in Kattywar. 

KTowgon' {JVdiiffaon, ‘ new village ’), the chief town of the 
district of the same n.arae, Assam, British India, on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra; pop. (1872) 2883.—The district of N., 
which lies between the river and the Naga Hills, has an area of 
3415 sq. miles; poi (1872) 256,390. In 1874 there were 2S78 
acres under tea cultivation, yielding 387,085 lbs.; 5 Europeans 
were employed, and 2600 natives. In 1876-77 tjie exports by 
river were£l84,ooo worth of tea, and/goooof caoutchouc; the 
imports included piece-goods (£18,000), salt (£6000), and liquor 
(£4000).—There is another town of the same name in Central 
India, which is the headquarters of the Bundelcund Agency, and 
a station for a battery of Euiopcan aitillcry. 

Hoyades were a series of ‘ drowmages ’ c.xecnled by Carrier, 
deputy of the Convention, at N.aiites during the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Priests, women, and children were packed into flat-bot¬ 
tomed craft, which were scuttled in the middle of the Loire. 
’I'licre were twenty-five of these ‘sentences of deportation exe¬ 
cuted vertically.’ See/ 7 mV (/e rVr (4 vols. Par. 1795). 

Hoyau, or Crflme de Noyau, a favourite liqueur, the 
characteristic flavour of which is due to the presence of a 
minute proportion of the essential oil of bitter almonds, derived 
either from braised almonds or from peach or ajtiricot kernels. 
Other flavouring ingredients are in some cases added, and, as 
with all true liqueurs, the drink is sweetened with fine sugar. 

Noy'on, a town of France, in the department of Oise, on 
the Verse, 77J miles N.N.E. of Paris by rail, has a cathedral 
(founded by Pippin the Short, and rebuilt ilSo), an h6tel-de- 
ville (1485-1523), the bouse where Calvin was born, and other 
historical buildings. Tliere are m.inufactures of cotton, hewiery, 
and vinegar, and a trade in corn, wine, leather, and wood. Pop. 
(1872) 5236. The Ndviomagus of the Romans, N. was the scene 
of the consecration of Karl die Great (768), and of the election 
of Hugues Capet (987). 
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Xfoy, William, bom at St. Buryan, Cornwall, in 1577, 
from Exeter Cullet'e, Oxford passed on to Lincoln's Inn. As 
a mcmlier of Parliament hk at first attached himself to the 
‘Country Party,’ but, being made attorney-general in 1631, 
went over to the Court, and is chiefly remembered as author 
of the tail called Ship-Money (q. v.). lie died iuAugust 1634. 

Nu'bia, the Cush of the Bible, and the Ethiofda of the 
Romans, is the middle part of the territory subject to the Khe¬ 
dive of Egypt, being bounded N. by Egypt, E. by the Red Sea, 
S. by Abyssinia, and W. by Darfoor and the desert of Sahara. 
On account of its ill-defined boundary towards the W. and partly 
towards the S., the area is variously estimated at 300,000 and 
500,000 sq. miles. The pop. is about one million. The sur- 
face consists of a series of extensive plateaus, that of Senuar 
1377 feet alx)ve the level of the sea, and that of Kartoom 1*63 
feet, through which the Nile descends from Abyssinia, and 
which are bounded E. and W. by ranges of low hills separating 
N. from the Red Sea and the Sahara. The climate is extremely 
hot, though, owing to its dryness, not unhealthy. With the 
exception of a few oases of smml extent, the ground is cultivable 
only in the Nile valley, which is here a ravine from five to nine 
miles broad, with steep banks, and can be overflowed by the 
river only in a few places. Hence the people are forced to draw 
up most of the water for irrigation by means of various 
mechanical contrivance!!. The Nubian desert to the E. of the 
Nile consists of rocky mountains, separated by deep wadies or 
ravines. On the W. side, in the great bend of the Nile, lies the 
desert of Bahjud^ a sandy slejrpe offering extensive pasture for 
camels. The chief exports are gums, dates, and senna leaves ; 
though durra, toliacco, and the sugar-cane are also grown to 
some extent The slave traffic can now be carried 011 only in 
secret, end in obscure places. The chief towns are Massana, 
Berber, Uongola, Abu 1 lammed, and Korosko. The first is the 
principal port of the province on the Red Sea. The population 
consists of Nubians, who to the K of the Nile are muck mixed 
with the Arab element, and, in the S.W., of negroes, who 
belong to the stem of the Eundi. 'fhe Nubians call themselves 
Ber&bra, and live chiefly between the two last cataracts. They 
are of medium height, of reddish-brown colour, with slightly 
curling hair, a pleasing expression, and often almost European 
features ; the head is small, the forehead high, the no.se straight 
and well formed, the eye large and black, and the muscular 
development slight. They are industrious, tcmiierate, 
truthful, and honest, and are in much request among the 
Egyptians as servants. Until their eighth or tenth year 
both sexes go quite naked; then the boys put on a linen 
shirt, or merely a girdle, while the girls wear imtil their 
marriage a raehat, consisting of a girdle with a long 
fringe. The women dress themselves in loose trousers and 
mantles of blue cloth, with which they also cover their heads. 
The men shave tlie bead with the exception of a tufit on the 
crown, the females letting their hair, which they soak in ricinus 
oil, fall oyer their neck and shortdeis in numerous thin braids. 
The Beifibra marry early, the g' is in their eleventh or twelfth 
.year; and the richer men generally have several wives. The 
dwellings consist of small square houses with flat roofs, built of 
sun-dried clay or mud bricks. The furnishing is very simple; 
the water is kept in large bomb-shaped vessels, and mats of 
palm-leaf serve as doors, carpet!!, and mattresses. The principal 
article of food is millet, flesh being little eaten. Agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are almost the only occupations. In religion the 
Nubians are all Mohammedans. Besides the Berlbro, uere be¬ 
long in a wider sense to tlie Nubians those races included under 
the name Bcdsliah, vis., the Slifitkieb, S. of Uongol^ the 
Itesharin, S. of the 23° in the de.sert, with the related tribe of 
the Shukurtah,‘'who occupy the valley of the Atbara, and the in¬ 
habitants of the Baltjuda desert, the Hasdnteh and tlie Kabablsh, 
whose territory teaches to Kordofan. About the middle of the 
5tli c, the Nubians had founded a great kingdom which reached 
to the highlands of Abyssinia, and of wbimt Dongola was the 
capital. In the 6th c. Christianity penetrated N. and gained 
over the majority of the population. It flourislied for eight 
centuries, during which period were erected those numerous 
monasteries the ruins of which are still to be seen in the Nile 
valley. But in the 14th c. N, was conquered by the Arabs, under 
whose rule Islamism became Ute national faith. In 1820 N. 
waa subdued by Ismail-Fasha and united to Egypt. - Besides tike 
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works of Burckhsrdt, Rtopell, and Russegger, see Kremer’s 
JEgyptm (2 vols. Leips, Iwt), and Hartmann’s Naturgpsckkht- 
lich-Midic, Skute dtr NiUSnder (Berl. 1865), 

Nu'cha, a fortified town in the Russian government of Baku 
(Transcaucasia), on the Kish-Tchai, whidh mils into the Alaan, 
a tributary of the Kur, 125 miles E,S.E. of Tiflis. N. consists 
of a Tartar town, with 2 l^e and more than 20 small mosques, 
and an Armenian town, the seat of an archbishop, with 3 churches. 
It has large manufactures of silk, and the surrounding district is 
covered with mulberry woods. Pop. (1870) 23,371, chiefly Mo¬ 
hammedans of the Shiite sect. 

Ku'oleobranohia'ta or Heterop'oda, rite highest order of 
the class Gasteropoda (q. v.), including those molluscs which 
have a univalve shell, wliile the ‘ foot’ is converhxi into a ver¬ 
tically-flattened fin. Sometimes the shell is wanting. They are 
found cliiefly in warm seas. The flattened fin or foot may 
be provided with a sucker, by means of which the N. can 
attach itself to seaweed and other objects. Two families [Atlan- 
tida and Firolida) are included in this group. The Atlantida 
are numerously represented as fossils in the Palaeozoic rocks; the 
Firolida are represented by a single fossil species in the Miocene 
formations (Tertiary). 

Nu'cleuB, the name applied to the solid particle found in the 
interior of Cells (see Cells), and also named the mdoblast. The 
N. may contain and have attached to it another and smaller par¬ 
ticle, the nucleolus. There can be little doubt that wherever 
occuiring in cells or cellular organisms, both N. and nucleolus 
are concerned in the work of reproduction. The N. may in fact 
be named the ‘ reproductive centre ’ of the cell. In the lowest 
animals or Frotozoa (q. v.) a nucleus is almost invariably found. 
It occurs in such Protozoa as Amoeba, Foraminifera, Infusoria, 
Gregarinida, &c. That the N. is concerned with development 
and reproduction becomes apparent when its relations to the 
germinal vesicle of the ovum or e^ are considered. After fer- 
tili.salion both N. and nucleolus disappear or become so modi¬ 
fied as to be unrecognisable, and hence the importance of these 
structures as the c.ssential parts of the egg may be readily proved. 
The N. found in seeds or ovules of plants is a different structure 
from the N. of cells. See Seed. 

Nudd'ea (Nadiyi or Nabaihoip, ‘new island’), a town, 
though not tlie chief town, in the district of the same name, Ben¬ 
gal, British India, on the right bank of the Bhagirutti, the most 
direct mouth of the Ganges, 60 miles N. from Calcutta. Pop. 
(1872) 8863. It was the capital of the last independent king of 
Bengal, and is a holy place for bathing pilgrimages. It is still 
a centre of Sanskrit learning, where the pundits lecture, espe¬ 
cially on logic, in poor mud huts. Former sites of the town have 
repeatedly been sweiit away by changes in the river coarse.— 
The district of N., which lies at the head of the Gangetic delta, 
has an area of 3421 sq. milc!!. Pop. (1872) 1,812,795. It is very 
fertile, and is traversed by many navigable rivers, and also by the 
railway. It exports indigo, silk, pulses, wheat, jute, oil seeds, 
sugar, chillies, and other vegetables, but requires to import rice. 
The manufactures are brass-ware, cotton cloth, and clay figures. 
In 1876-77 the value of the registered traffic was upwards of 
;f2,ooo,ooo. The chief towns |re Krishnuggur, Santipore, and 
Kushtea. N. was the chief scene of the mdigo riots of i860, 
but the European cultivation of that dye is now reviving, the ex¬ 
port in 1876-77 being valued at ;(j240,ooa 

Nudibraa'ohiate (Gr. ‘naked-gjUed’), a section of Gastero- 
podous molluscs, in which the branehia or gills ore exposed on 
the back of the animal or on Uie sides of the body; a shell being 
absent in the adult state. Examples are the Doris or ‘Sea 
Lemon,’ the jEoHs, Ghntcus, Etysia, &c. 

Nu'diun PM'tum is in law an agreement without Eonest 
(q. V.) or Consideration (q. v.), Nuda Pacta are void in law, 

Nae'oes, a river of Texas, U.S., rises near the country of the 
Comanches,^ flows in a soutb-misterly direction, and falls into 
Corpus Christi Bay, in the Gulf of Mexico, after a course of 300 
miles. 

Nugg:'et (a corruption of Ingtd), a miner’s term for a lump of 
native gold of any size. The largest masses, usually of very 
great purity and containing very little disseminatei^uartz, are 
found in the allavium of auriferous districts. Ihe 
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places, and year of dlKovety, and weights of several of the 
latgest known nuggets are given below. 


*‘Welcome Stnoger,* Dunolly, trictoria, iSSo , 
'Welcome,' Ballarat, Victorii 1858 . . • 

'Blanche Barlely,’ Kingower, Victoria, 1857 . 
'Precloui/ Berlin Diggings Victoria, 1871 
A N., Ballarat, Victoria, 1853 .... 

A N., Burrangdong, New South Walei, 1858 . 

A N., near Bathurst, Mew South Wales, 1851. 

A tiviss found at Miaslc, Ural Mountains, 184a 
' Lady Hoiham,’ Ballarat, Victoria, 1854 . 

'Viscount Canterbury,* Berlin Diggings, Victoria, 

, 1B70. 

'Viscountess Canterbury, ’ Berlin Diggings, Victoria, 

1870. 

'KumTow,' Berlin Diggings, Victoria, 1871 . 
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ITagg'ar (NAgar), sometimes also spelt Nagore, a term of 
Sanskrit origin meaning town, commonly used throughout India 
either as a sufliz or by itself. According to Hindu authorities 
the name should be reserved for cities with 100,000 houses. The 
most noted towns of this name are : (i) in the district of Tanjore 
on the sea coast, 160 miles S. of Madras, conspicuous to 
mariners by its five white pagodas; (a) in the district of Beerb- 
Imn^ Bengal, 134 miles N.W. of Calcutta. This w.is the 
capital of a long line of Hindu and Mohammedan princes, 
whose descendant still lives there in poverty, and it contains 
many ruins of palaces, mosques, and tanks; (4) in the native 
state of Bickanir in Rajputana, with an estimated pop. of 
30 , 000 ; (5) in the district of Shimoga, Mysore, a former capital 
of that state ; pop. (1871) lagj. 'When Hyder Ali sacked this 
town, he is said to liave obtained a booty of ;£'i2,ooo,ooa 

ITui'sance. In England nuisances at law are publit or private. 
A public K. is an offence against the state punishable by fine. 
The remedy for a private N, is a civil action at the instance of 
the person aggrieved. Procedure for prevention or removal of N. 
is by Injunction (q. v.), or in Scotch law, by Interdict (q. v.). To 
obstruct a highwaj^ or a public river, or to keep a gaming house 
is a public N. To conduct an offensive business, that of a 
tallow^melter, for instance, may be a private N. In the case 
of the Duke of Northumberland v. Clowes, when the defendant 
employed in his business a steam-engine which caused noise and 
vibration in the plaintiff's house adjoining the premises of the 
defendant, it was held to be a N. The common law of N. has 
been materially altered by the Public Health and Nuisances 
Removal Act 11 & 12 V. c. 63, 18 & 19 V. c. 116, and 35 & 36 
V. c. 79. The general scheme of these Acts is to enable districts 
to appoint locM boards witli ample powers regarding sanitary 
measures, such as the providing efficient drainage and intro¬ 
ducing sufficient water-supply, and for the levying of rates to 
carry out and maintain the same. The absolute right which a 
man has to the use of his property is not limited merely because 
the use he makes of it causes inconvenience to his neighbour. 
Circumstances have always great weight in determining whether 
an operation is a N. or not. It makes a great difference when 
works are established, wliether or not they are so in a populous 
neighbourhood or in a place thinly or not inhabited, whether or 
not in a part of a tovim where similar works already exist. One 
coming to a N. has no legal right to complain of it. 

Uuldhitt'y (JVa/cA/ti) a town in the district of Backer- 
gunge, Bengal, British India, on the Burrisal river, 130 miles £. 
of Calcutta. Pop, about 400a It is a mart of some standing, 
and a great centre of collection and distribution ; exports rice 
and betel nuts to the value of ,^186,000; imports cotton goods, 
Bi^r, tobacco, oil, and salt, valued at .^3S8,ooo, In 1875 the 
bill transactions of native bankers were ascertained to amount 
to ;f638,oao. 

KuUifloa'tioi^ a doctrine formerly held by that section of the 
United States politicians which insisted on the sovereign right of 
States to reject any law of Congress which it considered uncon¬ 
stitutional, and to secede from the Union if its enforcement were 
attempted. The leader of this party in the memorable contro¬ 
versy of 1832 was John C. Calhoun. The result of the Civil 
'War (iSfii'^S) has been to annihilate the doctrine, which now 
possesses only a historical interest. 

Jfiunait'tia, the capital of the Arevaci in Hispania Tarracon- 
ensis, and the most celeorated ci^ of the Celtiberi, was situated on 
a ste^ eounence skirted by the Durius {Houre). The destruction 


by Sciplo Africanus of N., B.C. 1^, after a siege of fifteen months, 
during which the Celtiberi displayed heroic endurance, has 
furnished a not unworthy theme for the pens of Appian, Eutro- 
plus, Cicero, and Strabo. It was not a walled city, but was 
defended simply by ditches and entrenchments. The ruins of 
N. may still m seen at Puente de Don Guarray. See Aldrete, 
Ant. Ilisp. L 6j V)'Aix<iVile,Mi»t.dePAcad.dcsInscript.,yo\.x\. p. 
770, cited by Ukert, vol. ii, pt. i. p. 455. 

Nu'ma Fompil'ius, successor of Romulus, according to 
Roman legend, was a Sabine of Cures. Romulus, as his birth 
betokened, was the representative of the war element; N. 
succeeded him to inaugurate the arts of peace and the reverence 
for religion and law. By the aid of the nymph ligeria he 
elaborated his scheme of culture and discipline; and during liis 
long and peaceful reign he founded and established the Roman 
religious 01 ders, viz.. Pontiffs, Augurs, Flamens, Vestal Viigins, 
and Salii. In his time the temple of janus was always shut, 
and at last, after a reign of tliirty-nme years, N., like the 
beloved of the gods, fell asleep, and Egeria disappeared like the 
gentle rain. Tlie story is one of the most beautiful of the early 
Roman legends. The connection of N.'s name with Gr. nonwt 
{‘law ’) belongs to the realm of pure fancy. The sole germ of 
truth in the tradition regarding liim .seems to lie in the fact that at 
an early period the religious sratem of the Sabines took root 
in Rome. In N.’s time the Etruscan element was quite un¬ 
developed. 

Numbers, Book of, the fourth book of the Pentateuch 
(q. V.}, is so called from its giving au account of the numbering 
of the Israelites before they lelt Sinai (i.) and again in the plains 
of Moab (xxvi.). Tlie contents may be divided into four principal 
sections ;—1. Ch. i.-iv., the numbeiing of the Israelites, form¬ 
ing them into a camp, and the appointment of the Levites ; 2. 
v.-x. 10, tlie institution of various ceremonies, civil and religious; 

3. X. ll.-xxi., the journeyings fiom their leaving Mount Sinai in 
the second month of the second year after the Exodus, till their 
arrival in the laud of Moab in the fortieth year; 4. xxii.-xxxvi., 
a history of the transactions on tlie plains of Moab. 

The traditional view is that the B. of N., like the rest of the 
Pentateucli, was written by Meses; the following real or appar¬ 
ent chronological and other historical discrepancies have been 
pointed out by critics as proving that, in its present extent and 
form, it cannot have been composed by Moses :—l. the quota¬ 
tion xxi. 14; 2. the way in which the narrative of xv. 32-36 
begins; 3. the unsuitable position of ix. 15-23, tf. Ex. xl. 34-38; 

4. the chronological discrejiancy between i. i ami ix. I; 5> tlie 
great gap in the his'ory of about thirty-eight years [ff. xx. I-23, 
29, xxxiii. 38); 6. the discrcjiancies between viii. 23 and iv.; 7. 
chap iii. as compared with i., ii., and iv.; 8. the relation of xxxiii. 
1-49 to the last of the book ; 9. certain repetitions, e.g. in xiv. 
5-10, 26-38, ef. xiii. i-xiv. 4, 10-25, .i 9 ~ 4 S- See Bleek's 
Hinleitung in d. A lie Test. (Eng. trans. 1869}. 

Numliera, Tbe'ory Oi^ is a branch of pure mathematics^ 
which seems to have very little connection with other branches 
of the science, except perhaps the solution of equations. Cou-^ 
sequently it is very little studied by the majority of mathe-* 
maticians, and cannot be expected to iie otherwise until it has 
developed more in its applications. To give an idea of its 
scope would be out of place here; but under the article PRIME 
some details will be given. To the mathematician who turns 
his attention to it the subject seems to have peculiar charms. 
The theorems established by Eerraat were extended and classified 
by Gauss and Legendre indepemlenlly, whose treatises Disquisi- 
tiones Arithmetica (1801) and ThSorie des Nombres (1830) are the 
classical works in the whole literature of the subject. Memoirs 
by Euler, Jacobi, Diridilet, I^agrange, Eisensteiji, Poinsot and 
others are to be found in the leading scientific journals and 
traasactions; but no beginning seems yet to have been made in 
the direction applicative of the principles of the T. of N. to 
physical questions. A full and critical history of the subject will 
be found in Professor W, J. O. .Smith’s Reports on iAe T, ofN., 
the first of which appeared in the Transactions of the British 
Association for 1859. 

Nu'merala arc the symbols by means of which numbers are 
expressed. Our present common astern of N., which is cap¬ 
able of expressing any number by the combination of .symbols, 
of which there axe but ten distinct forms, is traceable through the 
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Arabs to Ibe llindus. They are ordinarily called the Arabic 
numerals, and are probably tire corrupted forms of an older set 
of representative symbols, whose numerical sig;niiicatioaa were 
more evident There is no doubt that the first instnunents 
of calcuktion were the fingers; and, as these number when 
normal ten, numbers were naturally grouped in tens. Had the 
generality of mankind possessed twelve fingers, we should have 
as naturally grouped our numbers in dozens. Sixteen would have 
then corresponded in name to fourteen, and might have been 
called four-twelve. Of course twelve distinct symbols would have 
then been necessary. The following development of our ordinary 
N. is ingenious, and, from its resemblance to the undoubted 
development of the Roman N. (I., II., HI., IIIL, &c.), 
plausible. The origin of i is obvious ; 2 may be brought from 
_ through Z, which would result easily through rapid writing, 
and so on with the others. The following table {pves in this 
theory the possible original forms compared with the ordinary 
symbols;— 

i==a5&^89 

Iz 5 456'2S9 

123456789 

The first row consists of combinations of ttraighi lines only. 

The second row is what the Brat might become in consequence 
of rapid writing. 

The third comprises our ordinary numerals. 

The Roman N, though unsuited for calculation, are con¬ 
veniently used for numbering successive sections, chapters, 
divisions, &c. Of the two forms of four, IV. is obviously 
modern, and must be read as equivalent to one before V., so VI. 
is one after five, VII. two after five, &c., IX. one before ten 
or X. and so on. Tlie origin of V. and X. is explained in two 
very distinct ways. By some V. is regarded n.s a symbol for the 
hand with fingers and thumb displayed, and X. similarly the 
symbol for both hands together. By others X. is looked upon 
as an abbreviation for the crossing out by a diagonal line of each 
group of originally ten successive strokes; and similarly C. or 
one hundred is explained as the final form of a similar operation 
effected by two longitudinal lines upon each group of originally 
ten tens. is then explained as half of X., and Ln or fifty as 
half of C. 

The ancient Greek system of N. deserves a passing word, 
though it is a purely artificial system. They divided their 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet into three groups, and by add¬ 
ing a new symbol to each, obtained symbols for units, tens, hun¬ 
dreds, with intermediate numbers expressed exactly as we express 
them. Thousands, tens of thousands, &c., were represented by 
repeating the old symbols distinguisliM by a prefixed tick. This 
system wits far superior to the R .nan for calculating purposes, 
and if they had had a cipher might have easily developed into 
tas effective a method os our modern one. 

Nomera'tion is the system of naming numbers. The 
necessity for some systematic method is evident when it is con¬ 
sidered that the number of pissible numbers is infinite while 
the number of words in use must be finite. The denary scale, 
which is univeisally employed among civilised nations, is perhaps 
as convenient a scale as we could get. The nine units of the 
firat order receive particular names. The unit of the second 
order is ten, and by combining this word with the other units 
all nurabm up to ninety-nine are named. With a hundred a 
new unit is required, and so with a thousand. These, however, 
suffice till we teach a thousand thousands or a million, and so 
on up to billions and trillions. These latter names are rarely 
used, and indeed there is no definite universal meaning attached 
to them. The French call a billion a tliousand millions; in this 
country we rrapurd it as equivalent to a million millions. See 
Notation, Numb&als. 

Natnid'ia (Gr. AVqtmfM, ‘the land of nomads’), andently 
the name given to tliat part of the N, coast of Africa correspond¬ 
ing partly to the modem Algeria (q. v.}. It was bounded N. by 
the Mediterranean ; E. by the river Tuaca (now Wadi-el-Berber) 
which separated it from me territory of Carthage, afferwards the 


Afriea propria of the Romans; W. by the Mulucha (mod. 
Muluya), the limit of Mauretania; and S. by the ranges of the 
Atlas, which shut it off from Getulia and Libya. The inhabi¬ 
tants, like the Mauretanians, belonged to the Berber race (see 
BxRBEKs). They were strong, wariike, fond of a free life, and 
splendid horsemen. Among the numerous peoples into which 
they were divided, the most important were the Massyli in the 
E. and the Martasylli in the W. Masinissa, king of the former, 
and an ally of Rome, first welded the various nomadic tribes 
into a state. Of his successors, the most notable was Tugurtha 
(q. V.). After the defeat of Juba by Csesar, B.O. 46^ thelarger 
part of N. became a Roman province. The western part was 
joined to Mauretania, and when the latter also became a Roman 
province in the reign of Claudius, it was split into two, the part to 
which N. was annexed being called Mauritania Casarutuis (from 
the town of Cscsarea; mod. Tenez), and the other Mauretania 
Tittgitana (from the town of Tingis; mod. Tangier), Among 
its great cities during the Roman period were Hippo, Lambase, 
and Cirta (now Constantine). Its subsequent history is traced 
under Algeria. See Davis, Ruined Cities within Numidian and 
Carthaginian Territories (Lond. 1862), and Nau de Champlouis, 
Carte de tAfrique sous la Domination des Remains (Par. 1864). 

Kamismat'ics (from Lat. numisma, a ‘ piece of money,’ a 
‘ coin ’) is the science of the description and interpretation of 
coins and medals. The leading technical terms are obverse, 
reverse, field (what is clear of design), legend, exetge (or lowest 
design). If coins had always been what modern coma are, mere 
crowned heads and heraldry with legends repeating political titles 
and the value of tlie money, this would not have been a fruitful 
science. But as in the local token coinage, which England had 
from 1770 to 1820, when ‘ Sheffield pennies’ bore the heads of 
Nelson, Newton, or Wellington, with appropriate patriotic mot¬ 
toes, so in the ancient world it was understood that coins had 
nobler uses than to pay reckonings with, and even where, as in 
Athens, a great commerce rendered necessary a constant mark 
(I’allas and the Owl) it was found possible to celebrate abno.st all 
great political events upon the coins, which thus became not 
mere currency or chronology, but an lesthetic abstract of tlie 
times. As Pope says {Moral Rssays, Rp. V,), 

* Beneath her palm here sad Judaea weeps; 

Now icanticr limits the proud Arch confine. 

And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile and Rhine; 

A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold.’ 

They show art, commerce, laws, conquests, treaties, religion, 
language, all social life. The necessity of N. in settling dates is 
obscured by the great mass of materials, and by the feet that the 
evidence is broken up into many isolated portions. The pre-Chris¬ 
tian coins (viz., before Constantine the Great, by which time the 
local mints had cciised to issue coins, and the nummi tincti or 
washed copper were taking the place of silver) extend from 
Ebora in Portugal to Bactna in Central Asia, and from Cuno- 
belin in Britain lo Coptor on the Nile and over a period of one 
thousand years. Thus Leake in his Numismata Hdleniea has 
shown clearly the immense geographical range of Greek institu¬ 
tions, of much of which no other record remained. The Athenian 
Owl is found on the same staters and oboli as the Com ear of 
Sicily, the Elephant of Africa, the Pegasus of Corinth, the 
Sphinx of Egypt, the Rose of the Rhodians, tlie Lion of Leon- 
lium, &c., thus indicating close commercial relations. The 
silver letradrachma of Alexander the Great—with its head of 
Hercules, with the lion skin, and the sitting Jupiter—was used 
over a neat part of his empire long after his death. Again, 
Athens had nn gold, while the frequent silver didnehma of 
Etruria and Magna Gnecia indicates high prices or abundance of 
metal. A comparison of the silver and copper coioa^s of 
Syracuse shows that the value of Uie two metals was in tiie 
ratio of 445 to I; and the three gr^^ Corinth, Syra¬ 

cuse, and Athens seem to have adjusted their currencies 
for mutual convenience. The early supremacy of Argos and 
the importance of Chalcis and Eretria, in the 7th c.^ B.C., 
depend for proof on the Arm^e and Alginetan coins of 
Phidon and on the prevalence of the Euboic standard of weight 
money. The Zeus Ikmaios, the Bee and the Amphora with a 
rough quadratum m cstssum crossed by diagonal Imes and the 
name Carthsea, show that Ceos was an agneultural Phoenician 
colony which adopted the Solonion itandora of coinages From 
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the st^rle of the die>engtaving, too, inferences may be drawn as 
to the state of the contemporary a^ and from them to other 
elements of social progress. The divisions of provinces are often 
determined by the phrase anS or katS used on the coin; and the 
sites of forgotten cities are found in the local deposit, especially 
of copper coins. Again, it is almost entirely on the scale of 
weights, the designs, and the alphabet used on coins that the 
evidence rests for the connection between Athens and Etruria, 
and between Sicily and Latium, where the talent, drachma, obol, 
and mina system coalesced with the pound and ounce system. 
An Athenian coin has even been found on the Etrurian Amber 
Route in Posen. All we know of Poseidonia or I’sestum (except 
that roses grew there) and of Sybaris comes from the coins. 
Alliances between Rome and other Italian cities are recorded liy 
coins bearing both names and a figure named PistU or Faith. 
While silver pieces in Greece were thick, often stamped on one 
side only, and in general without inscriptions, the Italian 
Achseans cut large thin coins with inscriptions from two 
similar dies partly cut in relief, partly sunk. These were 
called encased, the style of impression protecting the coin 
from the counterfeit of plating inferior metal with their 
silver foil. The brilliant gold coins of 'I'arentum (mostly 
marked with the child of Taras riding a dolphin or with a horse- 
soldier) have been described in Combe’s Hunterian Catalogue. 
The absence of the word Basileos from the coins of Hiero 11 . is 
supposed to confirm the popular a,nd democratic tendency of his 
rule. Again the coins of Panormus show that the Greeks were 
there before the Carthaginians, who never adopted the Greek 
idea of a commercial currency. In the bilingual coins of 
Phistelia, &c., with Greek and Oscan characters written from 
right to left, a spica of wheat, dolphin and mussel shell, some¬ 
times with the Pentagram or Pythagorean symbol of health, we 
find the history of the Samnite invasion of Magna Gnccia. A 
Samnite coin, which calls Mutilus the ICmbratur (Imperator), 
shows the bull of Italy goring the wolf of Rome. The progress 
of Roman coins through the aes rude and aes signatum of the 
first copper casting to true coining, with inscription including the 
national Janus and ship's prow, and from the oblong stamped 
bars to oval elliptical and finally circular shapes was very slow 
and really depended on Hellenic art. The aes grave of Iguvium 
and Hatra contains a striking record of religion, writing and 
rude art; inter alia the bearded Bacchus. It was to avoid the 
enormous weight of aes grave that the Syracusan litra argunon 
was coined. Mr. Warren's Essay on Greek Federal Coinage 
(1863) points out that the uniformity and extensive currency of 
such coins as the Araphictyonic (with its veiled head of Uemeter 
and the sacred Omphalos encircled by a snake) are tests of the 
strength of the various early Leagues in Greece. Forty-one towns 
accepted the Achae.an coinage. Much information is given 
about individual cities. Nicomedia celebrates the reconcilation 
of her Senate and Commons, Tarsus her freedom from taxation. 
Tyre her right of sanctuarv, Ephesus her worship of Diana, and 
the names of many civil officers arc preserved in the same way. 
The Macedonian multilingual coinage has been for Lassen, 
Prinsep, and Wilson the key to the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the Bactrian Topes; dynasties of kings are formed from the 
‘saviours,’ ‘unconqnered,’ and ‘king of kings,’ mentioned on 
the coins; and the gradutil declension from the pure Greek 
style, legends and types of the Seleucidae, shows the breaking 
up of the empire. In the later ages of Rome the Family Series 
of coins arose from the practice of voting a certain amount of 
bullion to the magistrates for the time, who had it minted accord¬ 
ing to their own types. Hence such a mass of detailed informa¬ 
tion that the coins of the Romans have been called their 
gaxettes. Tliese family coins often represent some story of the 
gens ; thus some Aemilian coins represent M. Lepidns as Tutor 
giving the crown to Ptolemy Epiphanes, with the head of 
personified Alexandria on the obverse (see Akerman, Roman 
Coim reladngto Britain). The denarius argenteus (copper plated 
with silver) was never able to drive the drachma out of the Eastern 
empire. At a much later date the coins throw unexpected 
' light onlBocial conditions. In Nerva’s short reign several distinct 
doles {Congiarid^ seem to have been given to the people; and 
the coins m the same reign record all we know of a_ tax called 
vehkvdaiL The chronology of Trajan and Hadrian is strangely 
dependent on their coins (see Clinton’s Fasti Romani). _We 
can only allude to the important uses of coins, especially Inlin- 
{[Ml, in the preservation of -archaic alphabets. The Punic lines 


in Plautus have been recovered in this way; and ‘ eveiy philo¬ 
logical fact is a history abridged.’ The Celtiberian dialect 
stands half-way between the Fhcenician and the Greek coins of 
Spain. Coins also throw light on passages in the classics, 
especially the poets, and embody important facta in music, 
mathematics, and mechanics. From Creuzer’s Symbolik it may 
be seen what vivid ideas of mythology and of historical changes 
in religion are given by coins. The peculiarities of art on coins 
ai-e supposed to have decided the Oriental origin of Greek and 
Roman religion. It was from coins that De Luynes constructed 
his theory of the lunar reference in the Greek Triads. The coins 
bear copies of public monuments, and in this way are histories 
of art. The rude disproportion and extravagant posture of the 
Aegean goat are succeeded by the magnificent coinage of Syra¬ 
cuse, contemporary with Phidias, and later (b.C. 400-350); the 
Peloponnesian and Tarentine coinage, in which the subjects 
become symbolical and melodramatic. The works of many 
great sculptors live only on the coins, which also contain the 
only portraits of some of the world's greatest men. The dupondii 
of Livia are supposed to be the finest of coin-portraits. Many 
of the allegorical figures, spes, tides, &c., have been perpetuated 
by the Italian painters. Although, therefore, allowance has to 
be made lor conscious anachronisms, re-stamping with new dies, 
and forgery, the evidence of coins when you have deciphered them 
is generally admitted to be superior to that of other written 
records. In this notice we have endeavoured to explain by ex¬ 
ample the leading ^plications of N. Space forbids the enumera¬ 
tion of coins of different countries. The most important modem 
work on N. is the International Numismata Ortentalia (named 
after Marsden’s celebrated Numismata Orientalia, in the British 
Museum) now being edited by Mr. Thomas. It consists of con¬ 
tributions fiom numismatists all over the world. In 1875 ap¬ 
peared the editor's ‘ Indian Weights; ’ in 1876 Mr, S. L, Poole's 
coinage of the Turkoman Emirs ; in 1877 Mr. B. V. Head’s 
work on the coins of Lydia and Persia, down to the fall of the 
Achmmenidee, in which he shows how these weight and money 
systems were derived from the mitue recorded on the lion and 
duck weights of Assyria ; and how the imperial currency which 
CrcEsus attempted to give to Asia developed into the royal cur¬ 
rency of Persia. In 1877 also two large works have been pub¬ 
lished on the Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty in Egypt, by Mr. £. 
Rogers, Minister of Public Instruction at Cairo; and on the 
Parthian Coinage, by Mr, Percy Gardner. The last work espe¬ 
cially shows the v.alue of coins, for except the rock-.sculpture of 
Goterzes and the ruins of Hatra there are no other monumental 
records of Parthian handiwork. On these coins, Greek as well as 
Pehlvi characters appear : the Greek diadema and wreath as 
well as the Scythian bow ; and the turreted female figures, clad 
in the long chiton .ud himation, represent the Greek towns in 
Asia. The names and figures of Arsaces {basileus basilein, 
Arsakes, euergetes dikaios, epiphanes, philhellene) and other kings 
and gods are given; and the dates are from the era of the 
Scleucidse. The costume is more purely Parthian; and the 
puffed hair of the Persians is conspicuous. See, besides the 
later works mentioned in the article, Humphrey’s Coin Collector's 
Manual, 1855 ; Mead, Valtie of N., Arnold Prize Essay, 1864. • 

NiumnuliteB. See Nummulitic Formation. 

Hummulit'ic Fonua'tion is an extensive tract of lime¬ 
stone, belonging to the middle division of the lower Tertiary 
formations, and characterised by its wealth of nummulUes (Gr. 

‘ money-fossils,’ a genus of Foraminifera, so called from their 
resemblance to coins). From Siiam and Morocco this formation 
stretches along on both sides of the Mediterranean, through 
the Alps and Carpathians to Asia Minor, and through the 
Barbary States to Egypt, the stones of whose pyramid! are 
quarried from it. It is traceable through Lebanon, the Cauca¬ 
sus, and Persia to India, and thence through the Himalayas and 
Altai Mountains to China. In all, its distinctive fossil character 
is preserved. 

•Wii-n (Lat nonna, Gr. nonis) was a female who devoted her¬ 
self to a monastic life (see Monachism), as nonnus was a monk. 
Convents for nuns were as ancient as for monks. The first was 
founded in the Egyptian desert by the sisters of SL Anthony 
and St. Pachomius,twhu were soon joined by 400 others. At the 
end of the 4th c. there are said to have beeir 40,000 in Egypt. 
The word N. is Coptic, and according'to one writer means 
‘ holy,’ ‘ chaste,’ according to another, ‘ paternal rev; rence,’ and 
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accoiding to a third is properly Jitnutnuh or Nutnth, * one who 
is not of this world,’ who has renounced the world. In the early 
centuries there were two kinds of consecration: a kind of per¬ 
petual novitiate made at home at the age of sixteen; and a per¬ 
petual vow made at the age of twenty-eight, or, according to 
other regulations, forty. In the middle ages there were also two 
classes of nuns; the' mynchen* (Gr. memchai) or woman-monks, 
and 'nonnce,' aged spinsters or widows, the former observing a 
stricter discipline than the latter. 

None Dimitt'is are the first words in Latin of the Song of 
Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32), which hence gets this name. It is one 
of the hymns appointed to be sung after the second lesson at 
even-song by the Anglican Prayer-Book. 

K'uBoa'patlve Will is a verbal will, which in Scotland is 
valid to the extent of £S, 6s. 8d. If the legacy exceed 6s. 8d. 
it is still good for that sum, but ineSectual as regards the surplus. 

Nimdydrlie (* the fort of Nandi,’ the sacred bull of Siva), a 
celebrated hill fortress in the district of Kohar, State of Mysore, 
India, 4810 feet above the sea, and 31 miles N. of Bangalore. 
The village at the foot has a cattle fair, attendeil by 50,000 
people. The fort, which was reckoned impregnable, and had 
been strongly garrisoned by Tippoo Sultan, was stormed by 
Lord Comwmlis in 1791. 

N'tuaat'on (Old Eng. 'nuns’ water town ’), a market-town of 
England, in Warwickshire, on the Anker, 9 miles N.N.E. of 
Coventry by rail, has three churches, a town-hall, market-house, 
and the ruins of a priory, founded in Stephen’s reign. Iron¬ 
founding and manufactuies of hats, ribbons, elastic webs, and 
edge-tools are the principal industries, and in the neighbourhood 
are extensive collieries and quarries of freestone. Pop. (1871) 

7399. 

ZTan'qxuun Indebita'tus, in English law is the plea, in on 
action for debt, that no debt is due. 

Nura'berg or ITur’emberg, an old town of Bavaria, on 
the Pi^nitz, too miles N. of Munich, with which it is connected 
by rail. An independent town of the empire till 1806, and 
formerly the wealthiest and roost important of the free imperial 
cities, it is singularly rich in medieval architecture. The fortih- 
cations, perhaps the most interesting feature of tlie town, date 
from the Midale Ages, and are still in fair preservation; since 
1866 they have been formed into promenades. The Pegnitz, 
which is here crossed by numerous bridges, divides the town 
into two nearly equal parts. The picturesque streets of N., with 
their quaint gables and balconies, are richly storied with brauti- 
ful carving. Of the many grand buildings the principal are the 
Gothic church of St. Sebaldus (I 2 th-I 5 th c.), containing rare 
sculptures and paintings; that of St. Lorenz (1270-1322), with 
its magnificent altar and superb windows; the Rathhaus, erected 
1616-19 tn Italian Renaissance style, containing a great hall 
adorned with frescoes by DUrer; and the splendid Gothic foun¬ 
tain, originally of 1385-96, restored in 1821-24. The Burg or 
Imperial castle, founded in 1024 by Konrad II., is a Gothic 
, structure rising on a sandstone . ock, to the N. of the town. It 
was restored and presented to N. by King Max in 1855. A statue 
of Diirer by Rauch was erected m 1840. N. has valuable art 
collections, a town library of 40,000 vols. and 800 MSS., and a 
'Gennanische museum’ (founded 1852, extended 1877) for the 
promotion of historical research, &c. Outside the town are exten¬ 
sive breweries and factories for the making of railway carriages, 
ultramarine, and chemicals. N. is famed for the production of 
watches, children’s toys, carvings in wood, metal, and bone, lead 
pencils, and fancy wares. Pop. (1875) 01,017, of whom 7000 
ate Roman Catholics and laoo Jews. N. owes its origin to the 
ancient costlb, and is first mentioned in history in 1050. It 
became a free town of the empire early in 1112, and was the 
Dreqaent residence of the Emperors Heinrich IV. and Barbar- 
ossa. The office of Burg-grai, at first tliat merely of a deputy 

the emperor, was originaliy held by Friedrich I. of the Hohen- 
soUem family, but his successors acquired independent power, 
and in 1363 styled themselves ‘prinMs.* Imperial diets were 
held here in 1324, 1356, 1390, 1522-24. The Peace between 
the Reformers and the Emperor was concluded at N. in 
1533. At the beginning of the t6th c. N. had become next 
to Augsburg, the chief seat of trade between Genaany, Vemoe, 
and the East, and a great art eoitre. About tto period it 


was the residence of the ptdnters Wohlgemuth, Diirer, Kulm- 
bach, and Altdorffin*, of the sculptor Adam Krafft, the 
brass-founder Vischer and his sons, the woodcorver Veit Stos*, 
the glass-painter Hirschvogel, and the minstrel Hans Sachs. 
The Reformation doctrines were favourably received at N- as 
early as 1525, and Melanchthon founded the gymnasium in the 
following year. The discovery of a aea rente to India greatly 
affected the mosperi^ of the town, which also suffered severely 
during the ‘Ibirty Years’ War. Since it escap^ the yoke of 
the patrician families and became a Bavarian city in 1806^ N. has 
recovered in part its former prosperity, and is now the moat im¬ 
portant seat of trade and industry in S. Germany. See Die 
Chroniken der Deuiseken StSdte vom 14 Hs ins 16 Jahrh. (voL 
L ' N.’ Leips. 1862); Mayer, N. und seine MerlaourdigheiUn 
(3d ei 1861), and the later work by Hagen (1867). 

ICaT Jeh&ii (' light of the world ’), the celebrated wife of the 
Mogul Emperor Jehangir. She was bora at Kandahar, of a 
noble Persian family, and was married by Akbar to a courtier, 
with the object of removing her from the sight of the young 
prince. But when Jehangir became emperor, the husband, who 
refu'ied a divorce, was kUled, and, after some years of genuine 
reluctance, N. J. was made empress in 1611. Her influence was 
unbounded; her name was placed on the coins, and by herself and 
her relations she conducted the whole administration. She died 
in 1646, having survived her second husband nineteen years. 

Kdrpiir ('the town of light’), the name of several towns in 
India. The largest is in the district of Kangra, in the Pun- 
jaub, on a tributary of -the Ravi River, among the S. 
Himalayas. Pop. (1868) 9928. It is situated 011 the main 
route to Cashmere, and commands an important trade. It has 
also an extensive shawl manufacture. 

Ifurae, SCilitary. The system of sending trained nunses to 
the seat of war owes its origin to Miss P'lurence Nightingale, who 
with a few other devoted women rendered incalculable services 
to the suffering soldiers during the Crimean War. Her example 
had much to do with the international conference organised by M. 
Henri.Dunant, held at Geneva in October 1863, and attend^ by 
representatives from most European governments. The United 
States Sanitary Commission did excellent work in organising 
nurses during the American Civil War. An account of their 
operations is given in A Woman's Extimfie and a Nation's Work 
(Lond. 1864). l.adies of various nations have tended the sick 
and wounded in the Franco-German War (1870) and the Russo- 
Turkish War (1877). For genera! nursing see Noirs on Nursing 
(i860) and Notes on Hospitals (3d cd. 1863), both by Miss Florence 
Nightingale. 

Ntir'sery, in its horticultural sense, is a tract of ground with 
numerous adjuncts, special^ set apart for the propagation of 
plants of all descriptions. The name may be applied to that por¬ 
tion of a well-ordered garden where this is done simply for home 
use, but it is generally understood to refer to the 'farm’ of the 
nurseryman, in which operations are conducted on a large scale 
for purposes of sale. It is here used in the latter sense. 
Necessarily it is impossible to enumerate all the various depart¬ 
ments in the immense range of this business, but the following 
are some of the most important. Out-door, we have conifer 
ground for the common kinds, as larch and spruce, and for the 
choicer descriptions, such as Wellingtonias and araucarias for 
ornamental purposes; acres for forest trees, both utilitarian and 
ornamental; the same for fruit trees and shrubs; and vast areas 
for evergreens and deciduous shrubs, with special selections of 
those that possess a long series of varieties, such as the holly. We 
now also And the rock garden, with its display of alpine plants, 
&c., in many N., and a brge portion is allotted to herbaceous and 
bedding plants, bulbs, &c. The ground under glass compares 
with a small village in extent, embracing propagating houses, 
fruit-houses, greenhouses, conservatories, stove-honseL hothouses, 
with orchid-houses, palm-houses, fem-houses, &c. In additimi 
to the above are the semi-private departments where plants are 
experimented upon, and where new introductions are rnnhiplied 
previous to being issued to the public. The Romans were 
the first original propagators of trees. Fwice prebably has 
grown and distributed more from her commercial nurseries 
than any other nation. Now-a-days in Britain, and indeed te 
every civilised conntiy, 'inclnsive of China and Japan, the nursery- 
, man's business is widespread, and often indmdnally very eaten- 
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live. A ncent return ^ves the acreage of N.-ground in Great 
Britain aa 11,743, of which the counties of Surrey and Edinburgh 
head the list with 1309 and 601 respectively. The American 
acreage is computed on good authori^ at 500,000^ and that of 
France at 200,000. 

Vuningpore' [Narsingfdr), the chief town of the district of 
the same name. Central Provinces, British India, on the W. bank 
of the Singree, a tributary of the Nerbudda, 562 miles N. & from 
Bombay, and 53 W. from Jubbulpore. Pon. (1872) 7554. It 
is a station on the railway, and a centre of the grain and cotton 
trade of the Nerbudda valley.— N, District, which is constituted 
by the upper half of this valley, has an area of 1916 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1872) 339,395. The staple crops are sugar-cane, wheat, 
gram, and cotton. A great fair at Bisman Ghaut, occasioned by 
the bathing of pilgrims in the Nerbudda, is attended by 75 )°^ 

g srsons, and goods are sold to tlie value of ;£40,ooo, chiefly 
nglish piece-goods, lac ornaments, and copper utensils. At 
Mopani is a coalfield, connected with the railway by a branch 
line of 8 miles. The output in 1873 was 11,000 tons. The 
miners are GoncLs. 

Nuraingurh', the capital of a mitive State of the same 
name in connection with the Bhopal Agency, Central India, 
109 miles W. from Saugor. The State of N., which dates 
from 1G81, has an area of 720 sq. miles. Pop. 87,000; revenue, 
,^40,000; army, 98 horse and 65 foot; a tribute is paid to 
Holkar 01^^8500. The products are grain and opium. The 
.State has been well administered, and the present Rajah nas 
brought up under an English tutor. 


ITuflSeerabad' {MlsirdMii, ‘ town of the defenderso called 
after Sir David Ochterhmy), the British cantonment in Raj- 
putana, India, 15 miles S.E. from Ajmere, and 143 miles N. 
of .Saugor, Pop. (1872) 18,336. Here is stationed the Raj- 
putana Field Force of Kuiopeans and Bombay sepoys; and 
sufBcient riding camels arc always kept in readiness for a forced 
march. The situation is hot, but healthy ; and there is a sana- 
tarium close by on the Taraghur liill, 3300 feet above the sea. 
In 1857, the Bengal sepoys then stationed at N. mutinied, and 
marched at once to Delhi. N. is also the native name of the 
civil station of the district of Mymensing (q. v.). 

NTut is botanically a one-celled fruit with a hardened pericarp, 
surrounded by bracts at the base, and when mature containing 
only one seetf. (In the young state the ovary contains usually 
three ovules, but only one comes to maturity.) It is illustrated 
by the fruit of the hazel and chestnut, which are covered by leafy 
appendages in the form of a Auj^; and by the acoin, in which 
the leaves or bracts are united so as to form a cu/. The three 
layers of which the pericarp consists are in the N. so blended 
together as to appear one. The word N. used by itself, that 
is, without any prefix, is in popular acceptation understood to 
mean the fruit of Corylus Avellana, and in various varieties— 
more precisely called hazel N., cob N., Barcelona N—of fil¬ 
berts. In a few cases, N. (which is etymologically connected 
with a series of words implying a round, haid lump), is ap- 

f ilied to certain tubers, the earth N. (Bunium fiexuosum). 

t is frequently used also in reference to the seed (in distinction to 
the fruit) of a plant. See Acii.£NE. 


Nuta'tion (Lat. nutatio, 'a nutlding’) is a small gyration of 
the earth's axis round its mean precessional position, due to the 
variation of the moon’s attraction upon the earth’s equatorial 
mass as the inclination of the lunar oriiit to the ecliptic performs 
its cyclic change. Supposing for the moment the earth's axis to 
suffer no precessional motion, it would describe in virtue of N, a 
small ellipM, having a major axis of l 8''.5 and a minor axis of 
13* 7<^ The period of description is about nineteen yeais—is 
indeed the same in value as the Metonic cycle. In virtue of 
precessional motion, however, the earth’s axis moves in a circle 
of much (^ter dimensions than those of the nutational ellipse, 
and the effect of N. is to transform the precessional path into a 
waved cucular line. See Fkecession. N. was discovered by 
Bradley, soon after lus discovery of the aberration of light. 


ITuforaolMr, the name applied to a species of Crow—AW- 
fi-am caryocatacta—caamati tn some parts of Europe, but rate 
In Britahi. It it one of the true crows, and attains a length of 
13 or xainches. Its colour is a deep brown on the top of the 
head. The other parts of the body are of a warm brown 
hue spotted with long white markings. The tail is dark or 
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blockish-brown. The nest is built at the end of a cavity 
scooped out by the powerful bill in the trunk of a tree, and the 
eggs, numbering fiifle or six, are greyish-yellow spotted widi dark 
hue. Clark’s N. (M Celumnana) is a shore-living spMies, 
of a light brown colour above and grey below. Its length is 13 
inches. 

Nut'hatdli, the name given to various species of Isuessoriah 
or Perching Birds, allied to the Certhida or Creepers, and 
belonging to the section 'Jenuirestrts. The g«nus Sitta includes 
the S, Muropcea or common N., the most familiar example of the 
group. In this genus the bill is stra^ht and the nostrils are in a 
broad groove. The wings have their first quills short and the 
third and fourth lung. The tail is broad, and its feathers 
are very short. Tlie tarsi are stoutly built, and the hinder toe 
is larger than the middle one. The common N. is agile in 
climbing the trunks of trees. Its.colour is grey above with slate 
tints, and while on the throat, warming into reddish-brown on 
the belly. The tail is black with a grey tiix The nest of the N. 

U built in the hollow of a tree, and the bird defends its eggs 
and young with great courage and pertinacity. It feeds on in¬ 
sects, but chiefly lives on nuts, .seeds, &a, breaking open the 
hard coverings of the fruits by aid of its strong bill 

Kut'meg is the albuminous kernel of several species of 
Myristica, a genus of trees and shrubs that gives name to the 
natural order Afyrisiiacea (q. v,). They are natives of tropical 
countries, especially of India, and as a rule are aromatic, and 
abound in a reddish acrid juice. M. fragrans furnishes the chief 
supply of N. it is a handsome tree, from 20 to 30 feet high- 
pretty in form, foliage, blossoms, and fruit—somewhat similar in 
appearance to a pear tree. The fruit is smooth externally, and 
about the size, and something like an ordinary peach. It con¬ 
sists—first, of a rather thick fleshy covering, which when mature 
separates into two nearly equal longitudinal parts; secondly, of 
the aril or Mace (q. v.), which, when ime, is of a bright scarlet 
cotour; and thirdly, of the seed proper. 'The last has a smooth and 
haril outer coat, and a thin inner membrane closely investing and 
sending prolongations into the substance of the seed ; these pro¬ 
longations being coloured impart the marbled or mottled appear¬ 
ance characteristic of the N. The produce of this species are 
marked by tlicir full and rounded form, and their delicate and 
aromatic flavour: they are called female N. M, fatua yields a 
kernel about half as long again as the above, of a pale colour, 
and less aromatic; it is sold under the name of lung N. Another 
kind teimed false, wild, or male N,, and worthless as a spice, is 
chiefly the produce of M. Malaharica. The N. is cultivated 
in the Molucca Islands, especially the Banda group; also in 
Sumatra, Java, Penang (introduced 1798}, Singapore (introduced 
1819), S. India, Bengal, Bourbon, Madagascar, some of the W. 
India Islands, and Brazil. When the Dutch were masters in the 
East they endeavoured to confine the growth to the one island of 
Great Banda, and the trees in tiie other islands were systemati¬ 
cally destroyed. These monopolising efforts were considerably 
hindered from the distribution effected by the frtiit-pigeoii • 
(Carpophaga). Indeed it w.as found necessary to send a com¬ 
missioner every year to the different islands to uproot the trees* 
sown by the agency of these biids. The N.-trce commences to bear 
in its ninth year, and lives to the age of about scvciity-fivc. A good 
tree yields about 600 nuts yearly, or 8 lbs. weight. In Banda 
three crops arc annually obtained. The fruit is gathered' by 
means of n barb attached to a long stick; the mace is then 
separated from the! nut, and cured by being pressed together, 
flattened on a board, and exposed to the sun for three or four 
days (the amount obtained averages i lb. to 430 nuts). | The nut 
is smoke-dried fur two months, or until the N. rattles in the 
shells. Previous to exportation these are cracked wiUi a mallet 
and the N. extracted, or occasionally they are shipped just as 
cured. Being subject to the attacks of a beetle, the N. is often 
covered with dry lime, or soaked in a paste of lime and water, as 
a preventative, before it is shipped. Nutmegs are in large use > 
as a spice, and medicinally as stimulants and carminatives; in 
large doses they have narcotic properties. They contain both a 
fixed and a volatile oil; tlie former is extracted by pressure and 
the latter by distillation. What are called Ameriean or Calabash 
nutme« are obtained from Munodora Myristica; Bnzilian nut¬ 
megs from Cryptocarpa moschata: Madagascar nutmegs from 
Agathepkyttum aromaticum. 

Meduinal Freperties oj Af.—The kernel of the seed of the 
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MyrisUca officinalis is employetl in medicine as an aromatic, stimu¬ 
lant, and carminative; but it is cliiefiy used to cover the taste of 
other medicines. N. is contained in fuMs cattchu compositus, fmU 
puertiaaromatieus, spiritusamioracui compositus, tisutura lavan- 
dulte compoiita, and is administered in doses of from 1 to 5 grains. 

Nutria. See Coypu. 

Nutri'tion, the function of living beings in the exercise of 
which food is received, digested, and assimilated. It may be 
regarded as the function through which the ‘ individual' retains 
its place in the world, and makes good the loss of substance in¬ 
cessantly occasioned by the act of living. It diflers from 
Seprvductim (q. v.), the function that makes good losses which 
the * s^ies' or ‘ race ’ sustains through the death of its members. 
The physiology of N. concerns itself with the quality and nature 
of the food, and the consequent quality of the blood from which the 
the nutritive functions derive their material; while the influence of 
the nervous system, the age, and constitution of the individual, and 
other conditions, such as heat, cold, &c., naturally affect the N. 
of the body as a whole. Impaired N. gives rise to diseased con¬ 
ditions, as also does excessive N. The necessity for N. arises 
from the fact that the body is continually losing substance in the 
form of its particles, while chemical action is also constnntiy 
wasting its matter. The essential end of the function of N. is 
that of supplying materials to the . already formed parts of the 
body, so that these parts may develop new ])articles. The active 
seats of M. in the body would therefore appear to be the nuclei 
or eytoblasts —the minute solid particles—which are seen in all 
tissues. Thus in muscles, and especially in active and well 
developed organs, these nuclei are well seen; they are also 
atandant in the brain, and constitute the germinal or 
reproductive centres from which new substance is added to the 
muscular and nervous tissues. Growth follows as the result of 
perfect N. Growth may either consist in a maintenance of the 
equilibrium of the body, as, for example, where the repair of an 
organ simply counterbalances its waste ; or in the accumulation 
of material from which|new parts and structures .sre to be formed, 
or from which additions may lie made to already formed parts, 
‘nas, in early life, the living organism has to accumulate more 
material in proportion to its size tlian in adult liie, since it re¬ 
quires a kind of nutritive deposit-account on which to draw for 
the increase of its parts; while in adult life, the body being in 
healthv equilibrium, the waste and repair are equal, and the pro¬ 
cess of N. simply serves the purpose already mentioned of main¬ 
taining this evenly-balanced state. 

The N. of Plants is derived from various chemical ele¬ 
ments, of which carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and .sulphur 
are absolutely necessary; and in addition to these, iron, calcium, 
potassium, magnesium, and phosphorus, are constituents of every 
Healthy plant. In the lower orders of the vegetable kingdom 
the whole surface is the means by which the food is acquired, 
whilst in the higher the root is specially designed for this pur¬ 
pose, the leaves in addition being adapted for the absorption of 
nutrient material in a gaseous condition. It is only in a gaseous 
or fluid state that the elements in pass into the interior of the 
ceils, and this is effected by mi.ans of osmose between the cell 
' sap and the water absorbed by the plant. ‘ Carnivorous plants ’ 
appear to have the power of taking in nitrogenous p-abulum 
through appendages to their leaves, or other peculiar contrivances. 
See PutNT, Sap, and Vegetable Physiology. 

Ntuc yom'ioa, the specific name of a species of Strychnos 
(q. V.), is applied in a commercial and medicinal sense to its 
seeds, from which the powerful poisons known as Strychnine 
(q. v.) and brucine are obtained. It is a moderate-sized, strag¬ 
gling, branched tree, a native of India and Cochin-China. The 
small flowers are succeeded by a fruit of the size and appearance 
of on orange,* but with a hard rind enclosing a mucUaginous 
pulp in which the flattened circular fruits are embedded. Ihese 
have |ut intensely bitter taste. The bark, either through inad- 
vertanee or fraud, was at one time substituted for that of Gali^ 
tusparia, and though through the fortunate investimtion of Dr. 
O'Shanghnessy the dreadful mistake was soon detected, the 
name of ‘false Angostura Bark’ still holds. In India prepara¬ 
tions of the wood, roots, and leaves are used for snake bites, 
fcvers, and rheumatism. 

Vuu'nr, or NuansratiB (Aihtf'), a term of Arabic origin, 
nnivenally used throughout India for the present offered by the 
inferior to the superior, in accordance wm Oriental custom; 
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and also for the fine or relief paid by the son on succeeding to a 
hereditaij office or property, such as pjagheer. Among M^m- 
medans it is si>ecially apphed to the fee for charitable donations 
paid at the great festivals. 

Nyamtz', a town in Rumania, capital of a district of the 
same name, lies on a hill 62 miles W. of Jassy. It has large 
yearly fairs, and a shrine of the Virgin which attracts numerous 
pilgrims. Pop. about 10,000. 

Nyanu^g'ur, or Beaw&r, the chief town of the district of 
Mairwarram Rajputana, India, 31 miles S.W. of Nusseerabad. 
Pop. (1872) 954^ It was founded by Colonel Dixon in 183$, 
and is surrounded by a wall. N. has now become a considerable 
centre of trade in cotton and grain. There are two cotton 
presses, but the bales are usually laden unpressed on camels. 
The total export is valued at Ltxxsjooo. 

Nyan'za (‘the water’), a native name givenin equatorial Africa 
to'large sheets of water, as in the case of the great lakes Ukerewe 
and Mwutan, better known as the Victoria and Albert N. (q. v.). 

N3ra8S'a or Nyanja (a name identical seemingly with 
Nyassa), a lake in the interior of Africa, 350 miles from the 
caast of Mozambique, discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1861. It 
lies 1575 feet above the sea, is 250 miles long from N. to S., and 
$0 broad, has an extreme depth of 100 fathoms, and is drained 
by the river Shire into the Zambesi. The mountains which 
surround it have a height for one stretch of 100 miles of from 
to,000 to 12,000 feet above the lake. Among the mountains 
Livingstone found a numerous population growing maize, cassava, 
tobacco, and English peas, which had been introduced by 
Arab traders. The lake itself is visited at a certain season by 
dense clouds of midges; these the natives gather and make into 
cakes. The waters arc sweet, and well-stocked with (Ish, On a 
promontory at the S. end is the Scotch mission-station and trading- 
post of Livingstonia. In 1876 the mission launched a steamboat on 
the lake, which, unfortunately, has nut a single navigable influenL 
In his interesting account of the circumnavigation of the lake Capt. 
Young expresses his belief that there is a flow of water from the N. 
as well as from the S. end, and that the N. effluent is (be Rovuma. 
See N., a Joursml of Adventures, by E. D. Young (Lond. 1877). 

Nyaya(lit. ‘entering into, analysis’), the name of one of the 
six great systems of Hindu philosophy, and also of the work in 
whicli it is containerl, reputed to have been written by a legen¬ 
dary philosopher, Gotama. It is directly opposed to Sankhya 
(q. v.) = synthesis. It treats of the instruments, the methods, 
ami the objects of right knowledge; and it is, in fact, a com¬ 
plete system of metaphysics based upon an analysis of the reason¬ 
ing faculties. Its chief interest lies in the circumstance that it 
represents a theory of logic arrived at entirely independently of 
the logic of Aristotle, the basis of all European systems. 
The an.alysis of the syllogism and of other fundamental pro¬ 
cesses of reasoning has been highly praised. On the other 
hand the N. contains an innumerable serieis of rules for the con¬ 
duct of verbal disputations; and it is this latter portion of its 
contents that has alw.-iysbeeii most studied and practised in India. 
At the present day the pmuhts of Nuddea (q. v.) enjoy the highest 
reputation as teachers of N., and about forty pupils also study it, 
under English professors, in 
the Sanskrit College at Be- /■CCvv, 
nares. Like the rest of the yJjEv 
early Hindu philosophical 
works, it is written in sulras m 
or aphorisms, each of which Y 
has become the subject of 
many commentaries. The 
Sanskrit text was published 
at Calcutta in 1828. See also 
Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays (vol. L Lond. 1837), 
and Hinduism, by Professor 
Monier Williams (Lond. 

1877). 

Nyotagina'cen, or 
KaiW of Peru Family, 
consists of about 120 species 
of trees, shrubs, or herbs, UinMlsJide^u. 

with opposite or alternate 

leaves, flowers often enclosed by large leafy or coloured bracts, 
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and a bladdcr-liVe fruit They are widely dispersed over the 
iropi^ the pretty and fragrant Abrania extending to N.W. 
America. As a rule the medicinal properties are purgative— 
indeed at one time it was supposed that jalap was the root of 
Mirabitit jalapa. This specie^ under the name of Marvel of 
Peru, has long been cultivated in gardens, as also other hand¬ 
some plants belonging to the same genus. The BougamoUlteas 
are also garden favourites on account of their gorgeous appear¬ 
ance from their large showy bracts; and various species of Hso- 
nia and Boerh wia are in cultivation, but they have no particular 
beauty or interest to recommend them. 

ITyoterib'ia, a genus of Flies forming the type of a spe¬ 
cial lamily, Nycteribida. They are popularly known as ‘Bat-ticks,’ 
although in no way relatetl to the true Ticks (q. v.). They are 
spider-like insects, with a pointe,! head, and four simple eyes or 
ocelli—no compound eyes being found. The antennce are two- 
jointed. The prolroscis is feather-shaped, and the legs are long. 
The N. are very small, attaining an average length of only 2 
or 3 lines. iVeshvoodii is a familiar species. 

Sfyiregyha'za, a town in Hungary, in the comitat of Sza- 
boles, 32 miles N.N.E. of Debreezin by rail. It has large 
yearly fairs, and important manufactures of spirits, saltpetre, 
soda, and oil. Pop. (1870) 21,896. 

M'y'kSping:, a seaport on the Baltic coast of Sweden, the 
chief town in the Ian of Sddermanland, at the mouth of the 
Nykoping-aa, S 3 mites S.W. of Stockholm. It has 2 churches, 
2 hospitals, and a high school. There is a considerable trade 
with the interior, and com and timber are exported. Pop. 
5016. 


■K. 


Nyl-Ohati, a species of Antilopida or Antelopei, inhabiting 
forest lands in India and Persia, and attaining a lieight of 4 feet. 
It is tims one of the laigest of the 
antelope family. Scienti Really 

' named, the N.-G. is the Portax 

picta of zoologists. In general 
form it is not unlike the llamas 
incindeil in the c.smel family. The 
hom.s, borne by the males alone, 
't / are .simple in shape, of black 

colour, and are curved upwards 
and forwards. The neck is long, 
exhibits a prominence in front, 
and bears a short mane, while the 
-- breast has also a prominent tuft of 

hair. The back is ‘ huinpeil ’ be- 
Nyl-Ghau. tween the shoulders. The N.-G. 

is hunted both in India and Persia, 
and from its fleetness gives sport of a very superior kind. 
Its colour is a blackish-brown. 



Ifympll, a term applied to the chrysalis or pupa-stage of in¬ 
sects. More frequently the term ‘ pupa ’ is employed to denote 
this stage, which in the perfect form of metamorphosis is marked 
by quiescence, the animal being enclosed in a pupa-case or 
cocoon. See Mgtamorfhosis. 


XrymphsBa'oeae, a natural order of aquatic dicotyledonous 
plants with shield-like or heart-shaped fleshy leaves proceeding 
from a rootstock that extends into the mud at the bottom of the 
water. Ibe flowers are often large, with from three to five 
sepals, numerous petals, 
and an indehiscentmany- 
celled fruit with nume¬ 
rous seeds. Three sub¬ 
orders are now included 
under N.—viz., Nym- 
pkace or water-lilies, Ca- 
bombece or water-bnek- 
lers, of which the curious, 
wide-ranging, and edible 
Ifydropeliis purpurea is 
the rcjiresentative ; and 
the Nelumboneic or water- 
beans. In all, there are 
about 40 species found 
through the temperate 
and tropical zones. The 
properties, so far as 
known, are unimportant, 
lint several species sup¬ 
ply articles of food, &c. 

ViCTORrA, Watkr-I.ily. 

Nympba, in classic mythology, a race of inferior female 
divinities, almost iiiflnite iniitiinber, who may be divided into two 
main classes—the first consisting of embodiments of natural 
phenomena, the second of personifications of states and cities. 
’I'o the former class belong the Oceanids of ocean, the Nereids 
of the sea, the mountain Oreads, freshwater Naiads, the Dryads 
.and Hamadryads of the woods, &c. Among the N, associated 
with special localities were the Ixmnise, Nysiades, and Dodo- 
nides. Though always young and fair throughout their period 
of existence, the N. were not immortal, the life of a hamadryad 
ending with her tree. Their offerings usually consisted of goats, 
lambs, oil, and milk, never of wine. 

ITynee Tal (Ndini T 61 ), a liill station and sanitarium in the 
district of Knmaon, N.W. Provinces, British India, 22 miles 
S.W. of Almora, and connected by a good cart-road with the 
plains. N. is 6520 feet above the sea. Pop. more than 8000 in the 
liot weather. A church was erected by subscription in 1847 ; 
and during the troubles of 1857-58 many European families took 
refuge here. It is a favourite resort during tlie sultry months, 
and a sort of summer headquarters of the N.W. Provinces Govern. 
ment; it is also a sanitarium for the troops in Oiide and Koltilcund, 

Nyss'a. See TtiUTO Tree. 

Hy'stad, a small seaport of Finland, in the government of 
Abo, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 46 miles S. of Bjorneborg, In 
1871 there were 41 vessels of 7550 tons belonging to the port. 
The exports are laths, wooden utensils, hosiery, &c. Pop. 3495, 
By the Treaty of N. (1721) Sweden ceded to Russia the Baltic 
provinces, Viborg, Kealiulm, and numerous islands, August 30,* 
1721. On the 5th of July 1855, during the Crimean War, N, 
was bombarded by the EngUslu 
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Nvmpha/a alba. 

See Eurvale, Lotus, Nelombo, 
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the fifteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and the fourth vovel, corresponding to the 
Semitic Ain. Its proper pronunciation is a 
long open sound, as in the interjection oA I 
but in many languages, and purticularlv in 
English, the pronunciation is very anomalous. 
In *on,’ ‘one,’ ‘only,’ and ‘onion,’ four distinct 
sounds are represented by this one vowel; and 
an additional anomaly is furnished by 00 
which in English has the pronunciation pr^erly 
signified by the cognate vowel «. In Greek 
separate symbols were in use for short O (Omikron^ and 
long O (Omega), the latter of which was only intro¬ 
duced late in the history of the alphabet, as implied by 
its position in the series. As a general rule O under¬ 
goes comparatively few changes in affiliated languages. Long O 
IS represented by diphthongs, into the composition of which O 
enters : t.g., Lat. ovum = Fr. ctuf and Ital, uevo ; Lat Mus = 
Fr. taut. In Latin, os in French, O was not well distinguished 
from AU, as may be seen in the form of ‘ Clodius ’ for ‘ Clau¬ 
dius;’ ‘explosion’ has the same root as ‘applaud.’ In Greek, 
especially in the iEolic and Doric dialects, O was similarly con¬ 
fused with ou, which diphthong in modem Greek is pronounced 
not as ^ in ‘ how,' but as oe in ‘ bootcf. Gk. Mousa = Lat. 
Muta, 

As an abbreviation O stands for optimus, ‘best,’ os in the 
phrase common on inscriptions, D. O. M. = Deo aptimo 
nutxime. 


O, a common prefix in Irish names, forms a patronymic, and 
answers accordingly to the Gael. Meu, the Cym. Ap, and the 
Norm. Mta. It is probably derived from the Erse ua, ‘agrand¬ 
son ’ ((/. Gael, ogha, and I.ow. Scotch oe), though some regard 
it os a mere corruption of the Eng. of. 

Oahu. See Honolulu and SANowiai Islands. 


Oak (Old Eng.) is the name now given to the genus Quereus, 
a genus comprising about 300 species, widely distributed over 
the northern hemisphere, and found also in S. America, Mexico, 
Java, and New Guinea. Although the different kinds vary con- 
sideiably jn general appmrance, the acorn seated in its cup pro¬ 
vides a good distinguishing char-jjter for the whole. It would 
, be difficult to name any group of trees that possess more general 
' interest, whether considered with referenci. to their vari^ uses, 
their historical traditions and associations, or their great age, 
vast dze, and their^ noble appearance. The British O. ( 0 . 
Xoiur), once the diief forest-tree of England, extends through 
the mater part of Europe and W. Asia, attaining a height of 
130 feet, and a girth up to 70 feet (Cowthorpe, Yorkshire), or 
even 90 feet (France, teste Humboldt). There are two 
varieties, viz., Q. pedwieulata, supplying most of the O. timber 
for i^pbttilding, and preferred for joiners' work from the ‘silver 
groin ’ being conspicuous, and Q. sessHtfiora or Durmast O., with 
a darker, hravCer timber, more elastic and less easvto split. The 
last is m quickest grower, and lives on poorer soil Its bark is 
also ri^er in medicinal, tanning, and dyeing properties. The 
fdllowiiw are the most inroortant foreign simdesmO. Q.j^gilops, 
native of S. Europe and Syria, a nearly evergreen tree; the acorns 
are eaten raw and boiled; the cups, known as valonia, are largely 
used for tanning and ^eing; the wood is capital for furniture. 
Q. «U*t the white or QuebM O., a most valuable timber-tree^ 
too feet high, and 7 feet in dUmeter; the wood largely used by 
atdpbuilders, whedwrights, coopers, &c. Q. eiouatu-a, native M 
N. America, hei|^t 60 feet, furmshes a superior oaik for tanning, 
also wood for snipbttildiiig. Q. eerrit, the Turkey or mossy- 
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cupped O., native of S. Europe and W. Asia ; a large tree, of 
more rapid growth than British O., but haying wood of a similar 
structure; used by cabinetmakers, wheelwrights, turners, coopers. 
Q. ccccifeta or Kermes O., a shrub or small tree of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region, supplies a tanning bark; a coccus which lives on 
this species furnishes a red dye, much employed before the intro¬ 
duction of cochineal, and still used in the East. Q. coccinea, the 
black O. of N. America, height too feet, has a bark rich in tannic 
acid ; the yellow dye known as quercitron comes from this tree. 
Q. densiflora, the Californian chestnut O., a large evergreen tree 
of beautiful outline, dense foliage, and compact growth, has a 
bark very valuable for tanning. Q.fatcata of N. America, a tree 
attaining 80 feet in dry, sandy ground, produces an excellent 
tanner’s bark, and galls for superior ink. Q. Gartyana of N.W. 
America, a gigantic tree; its timber is remarkably pale, but hard 
and fine-grained, of great strength and durability ; the acomsare 
an excellent meat for hogs. Q. Ilex, the holm or holly O., of wide 
distribution through S. Europe, Algeria, and eastwards to the 
Himalayas; a tree of about 50 feet; the wood is close-grained, very 
heavy and liard, and takes a Tine poUsh; the bark is used for tanning; 
the acorns of a variety named Q. Ballota form an important article 
of food in Spain and Algeria. The tree was introduced into Eng¬ 
land in 1581, and is often planted, being the largest and hand¬ 
somest of everoreen trees suited to the climate. Q. infectoria, the 
gall or dyer’s 0 .,a shrub or middle-sized tree of the Mediterranean 
region, with cylindrical acorns, the leaves grey underneath; yields 
the galls used in medicine and dyeing. Q. lyrala, the overcup O. 
of N. America, a majestic tree, is recommended as one of the most 
valuable for timber cultivation. Q. MongoUca, native of Man¬ 
churia ; it is on thb tree and on Q. serrata that the silk insect 
peculiar to O. trees is reared. Q. Pkellos, the willow O. of the 
United States; its acorns are available for food. Q. Prinus, 
the N. American swamp O., a large tree growing in wet ground; 
the wood is strong, elastic, and of fine grain ; the bark yields a 
red dye. Q. rubra, the red O. of N. America, too feet high; 
tlie wood is poor, but the bark is rich in tannin; its acorns 
form useful hog food. Q. Sidetvxylon, a native of the moun¬ 
tains of Mexico, grows to a large sbe; its timber is compact 
and almost imperishable in water. Q. Skinneri, also Mexican; 
the acorns measure nearly six inches in girth, and ate available 
for various domestic animals. Q. stellata, the post O. of N. 
America; not a large tree, but has very durable and dense 
wood, and is in much requisition for posts, and highly prized for 
shipbuilding. Q, Suber, the cork O. of Mediterranean regions 
ana Algeria, attains a very large size in Andalusia, and is hardy 
in England; it is an evergreen, long-lived tree, yielding the bulk 
of the cork of commerce; after about twenty years of age it can 
be stripped of its bark every six or seven years. The allied 
Q. oeetdentalis yields a superior cork, harder than the above. 
Q. Toztt, native of S. Europe, is a small but handsome tree, with 
young shoots silvery wMte ; it forms vigorous coppice-woods on 
sandy soil, and furnishes an excellent bark for tanning; the wood 
is mainly used for fuel. Q. virens, the live O. of N. America, is an 
evergreen tree of about 50 feet; its timber is heavy, compact, fine¬ 
grained, and most valuable for shipbuilding; it con live on sea¬ 
shores, and is the strongest and most dunude of all American 
oaks. 

Medicinal Properties of the £>.—The dried bark of the small 
branches and young stems of the Quereu* peduneulata is col¬ 
lected for medicinal purposes, in spring, from trees.mowing in 
Britain. O.-bark is a valuable astringent, and is administered 
Mnerally, or topically, in such cases os tenderness of the gums, 
leucorrho^ preupsus, &c. For internal use, the powder may 
be given in doses of from 30 to lao grains; and the decoction, u 
from I to a oz. two or riuM times uily. 
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The «o^ O. by Britidi colonists has been applied to trees 
that botanically have no claim to it, thus Botany Bay O. is a 
spedes of Casuarina, and New Zealand O. is Aiecfyren exedsum. 
African O. used in shipbuilding is Oldfieldia Afrkana. The 
poison O. of N. W, America is Rhut Toxicodendron, See Baxk, 
Cork, Galls, Ilex, Quercitron, Tanning, Valoma. 

Oak Beauty [fliston prodromaria), a species of brown moths 
found in the S. of England. The front wings are marked on 
their upper surface with two dark curved bands; the hinder 
wings have only one band. The larvae feed on oak leaves. 

Oakelew, Sir Herbert Stanley, Mus. Dr., second son 
of the late Very Rev. Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart., wasbomlulv 
22, 1830, and educated at Rugby and Christ Church, Oxford, 
taking the degree of M. A. in 1853. He was appointed Professor 
of Music in the University of Edinburgh in 1805, and his services 
in that capacity include the institution of the annual Edinburgh 
Orchestral Festivals conducted by Mr. Charles Halle, and the 
formation of a musical society among the students. On the 
occasion of the unveiling of the Scotti^ National Memorial to 
the Prince Consort in Edinburgh in August 1876, when he con¬ 
ducted the musical arrangements, he received the honour of 
knighthood. Sir Herbert, who is an accomplished organist, has 
composed a large number of songs, part songs, quartctts, and 
anthems, &c., of considerable merit. 

Oakltasi (Old Eng. 'Oak-Dwelling'), the county town of 
Rutlandshire, England, 25 miles N.W. of Peterborough, is con¬ 
nected with the Midland Railway by the Syston and Peter¬ 
borough branch. It possesses a grammar school, founded in 1581, 
and a church with a fine tower and spire, the interior of which 
was restored in 1858 at a cost of £(>000. Brewing and malting 
are carried on, and the knitting of hosiery engages a considerable 
numberof females. Pop. (1871) 2911. 

Oakland,-a town in California, U.S., 6 miles from San 
Francisco, with which it is connected by rail and steamboat, 
is the terminus of the Central Pacific Railway. It has marble 
and iron works, a cordage and jute factory, flour and planing 
mills, and potteries, 17 churches, 2 libraries of 6000 volumes, 
and A daily newspapers. Pop. (1870) 11,104. 

Oak Xisaf Boiler (Torlrix viridana), a well-known species 
of moth lielonging to the Tortricida or ‘l.eaf Rollers.* It is 
one of the most brightly-coloured members of its family, and 
is of a prevailing brown hue, but the front wings are a bright 
green. It feeds on oak leaves, and does immense dam<ige to 
these trees. 

Oak'am (Old Eng. acumba, ' what is comlied ’ 7 ), the separ¬ 
ated fibres of old hempen rope, chiefly used with pitch in caulk¬ 
ing ships. The work of teasing O. constitutes in gaols one of 
the light punishments inflicted on criminal prisoners. 

Oaim'es was a Babylonian deity, who, according to the 
account of Berosus (q. v.), as quoted by Appollodorusand Alex¬ 
ander Polyhistor, appeared from the Erythrxan Sea in the first 
year (of the existence of Babylon). His form was that of a fish 
with the head and feet of a man subjoined to the head and tail of 
the fish respectively. This being passed the day among men, 
teaching them letters, arts, and sciences, such as architecture, 
legislation, geometry, agriculture—^in short, all the arts'of civilisa¬ 
tion ; but at sunset he retireil to the sea, and passed the night 
in the deep. Figures answering the description of Berosus 
have been discovered on the Babylonian and Assyrian sculptures, 
and it has been supposed that O. is the Hea of the Babylonian 
Theogony, who is the God of the Sea and of Hades, Lord 
of generation, and of all human beings, of wisdom, of mines and 
treasure^ of gifts, of music, of sailors and of fishermen, cor¬ 
responding in some respects to Saturn (q. v.) or Cronos, and in 
others to Neptune (q. v.) or Poseidon. See Smith’s Chaldean 
Account of Genesis (Lond. 1876). 

Our (Old Eng. ir, ‘ that which /VtwrArthe water,’ from erian, 
to plough I comp. lilt, arare), an Implement of wood for pro¬ 
pelling boats. It consists of a pole forming the handle, loom, 
and vusnk, and expanding at the end into a wide flat Node, 
which is dipped into the water. A button or projecting 
piece of leather, placed on the underside where the loom merges in 
the shank, serves to keep the O. in proper position between the 
rowlocks by pressing against the one nearest the oarsman. To 


feather the oars is to bring the blade after the stroke into a hori¬ 
zontal position so that it offers least resistance to the air; this is 
done by turning the'O. round till the button be on the underside. 
In rowing, the foremost O. is called the bow O, and the after¬ 
most the strohe O. 

(Fases (Coptic ouah, 'dwelling'), fertile and habitable places 
in the desert, usually under the general elevation, yielding water 
and dates. They are formed and rendered capable of cnltivation 
\iy water flowing subterraneously, or forming small lakes and 
rivers, which, by means of canals, water the Adds and gardens of 
the inhabitants. The O. of the desert of Libya have warm 
springs, the temperature of which Roblfs in 1874 ascertained to 
be, at Farafrey, 79* F.; in Dakhel, from 92* to 99* F.; 
and in Siwah, the famous oasis of Jupiter Ammon, from fo*4* to 
84*4* F. Several O. have brackish water, containing strong salt 
in solution, and are uninhabited, as also some of the smaller ones, 
which, however, are used by the caravans as night stations. The 
larger O. usually consist of a series of smaller ones, connected 
with one another by tracts of steppe-like country. In ancient 
times O. were of much more commercial and even political im¬ 
portance than now, as the remains of temples point out. They 
are first mentioned by Herodotus, and the visit of Alexander the 
Great to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in the oasis of Siwah 
was an event which was much celebrated in the ancient world. 
The chief O. of the Sahara are those of Tafilet, Tflat, and 
Wargla in the W.; Fessan, with Murzuk, and Audxhila in the 
ccntie; Sivah, Farafrey, and Dakhel in the E.; and Tibesti, 
Bilma, and Air in the S. 

Oat or Oats (Old Eng. ata, from etan, ' to cat ’) properly 
signifies any kind of food, but is specially applied to all the 
species of the genus Avena. These number about 40, occur¬ 
ring in temperate and cold regions. The genus is distinguished 
by the somewhat membraneous glumes enclosing two or three 
florets, the outer palea of which are furnished with a long, bent, 
and twisted awn. The native country of the Common O. (A, 
saliva) is unknown, and as usual, in such cases, Central Asia is 
snrmised. It would appear, however, from experiments under¬ 
taken by Professor Buckman and others, that it is an improved 
form derived by a continued and selective ailtivation from what 
is called the Wild O. {A.fa/auy—a plant of Europe, N. Afirica, 
Siberia, Japan, and N. W. India. It was known to the Greeks 
and Romans, but is not one of the grains mentioned in the 
Bible. Although it can be grown under a wider range of 
climatal differences than wheat, it has not so high a boreal zone 
as barley, but is extensively cultivated throughout the whole of 
Northern Europe, and in Britain is produced to a greater ex¬ 
tent, and of a better quality in Scotland than in England. A 
recent return fur the United Kingdom gives the area devoted to 
O. as 4,238,957 acres, as against 3,321,065 under wheat. 
Though chiefly grown as food for horses, there are two forms in 
which it is largely used for human food—these are oatcake and 
oatmeal porridge. See Oatmeal. Import into the United King¬ 
dom 1876 was 11,205,588 cwt., of value ;^4,6 i 9,427. Tfie bristle- 
pointed O. {A. strigosa), a smaller and more slender plant than 
the above, was formerly much grown in Scotland, and is still occa-' 
sionally seen as an introduction or remnant of cultivation. It con¬ 
tinues to be grown in other countries where the soil is poor. The 
following are British species of the genus Avena :—Meadow O.- 
grass {A. pratensis), a plant of moors and dry pastures. It yields a 
sweet fodder. Yellowish O.-grass (A. flavaseans) is one of the 
best perennial meadow-grasses for a dry soil, especially if inter¬ 
mixed with other species. It furnishe.s a considerable bulk of fine 
foliage, eagerly sought by sheep. This species has a wide dis¬ 
tribution, nearly the same as A, fatua above mentioned. Downy 
O.-grass (A. pubescens), met with in dry pastures.,especially in 
limestone and chalk, is a nutritious and prolific fodder plant. 
A. elatior or False O.-grass, from its widely creeping propensi¬ 
ties comes into the catagory of troublesome weeds; it yields an 
abundant herbage, but is not relished by cattle or sheep. Other 
species of O.-grasses, of which the relative value os fMder pro¬ 
duce is not yet known, are peculiar to N. America and other 
I»irts of the globe. A curiosij^ in the genus is the animal O. 
[A, sterilis) of S. Europe. The seeds, when ripe and fallen, 
move about on the ground in a manner simulating animal life, 
caused by the torsion of their awns altering according to the 
varyii^ conditions of the atmosphere. Water O. is an American 
name mr Zisania aguatica, a grass belonging to the rice tribe. 
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Oates, Xitoe, ' th« thrice nnegade eon of a twice renegade 
father,* bom about 1619, waa the son of a panon the Church 
vi &gland, who had originally been a ribboti'Weaver and then 
an Anabaptist preacher. O. Mcame chaplain to the Duke of 
Norfolk, andafterwards a navy chaplain. 'From both posts he 
was expelled with disgract^ and also from the Jesuit Colleges of 
Valladolid and St. Omer, where he had pretended to be a con¬ 
vert to Catholicism. He then returned to England, and in 1678 
communicated to the Government his abomin&Ie * Popish Plot.* 
The Pope, Innocent XI., he said, had assumed the sovereignty 
of Britain in consequence of its heresy; had appointed Oliva, 
the general of the Jesuit Order, as Deputy-Governor, and issued 
new appointments to all the offices in Church and State. 
Arundd was to be Chancellor, with Fowis, Bellasis, Stafford, 
Godolphin, and Coleman under him; Wakeman, the queen's 
physician, was to poison the king; and London was to be 
Dumed by a general rising of Catholics. The story was be¬ 
lieved, for, though O.'s statements were inconsistent and obvi- 
ouslv ialse, the nation had become uneasy about the Duke of 
York’s Catholicism, and the impression was deepened by the 
murder of Godfrey, the magistrate who took U.'s declaration, 
and by the discovery of a treasonable correspondence between 
Coleman and Pire la Chaise, which, however, had no resem¬ 
blance to the 'Popish Plot.' By the aid of liired perjurers, such 
as Tonge (author of the Index to Jesuits' Morals, who entered 
into an agreement with O. to write up the plot), Kirkky the 
chemist, Carstaires, and Bedloe, and 01 the unscrupulous C. J. 
Scroges, O. denounced and procured the conviction of many 
Catholics, including Coleman and Lord Stafford. Shaftesbury 
took advantage of the popular panic to pass a bill excluding 
from Parliament all Catholic-s with the exception of the 
Duke of York and his family; and the movement had one 
good effect in incidentally revealing the treachery of the king and 
Donby in selling the national honour to France. O. was now 
called the 'saviour of the nation,’ and received a pension of 
In 1685 his viilany was discovered ; he was convicted 
of perjury, pilloried, whipped from Aldgate to Tyburn (1700 
strokes), «nd thiown into prison for life. As the cat toons of the 
lime said, it was right to make his back blush, as his face could 
not blush. The only illegal part of this sentence was ‘ the 
stripping of the canonical habits.’ In the trial Jeffreys made the 
cel^ated ruling against Q.’s accomplice, Smith, that the evi¬ 
dence of a man to prove an act of peijury previously committed 
by himself could not be received. On the Revolution he was 
liberated and received another iiensioii. He died J ulv 23,1705, 
some ardent Protestants believing in him to the last. See 
Macaulay’s History of HnglanU, also Howell’s StateTrials (voI.x.). 

Oath, in Law, is a declaration accompanied by certain formali¬ 
ties which the law requires a person to emit before filling some 
public office, or previous to mving evidence before a court of 
justice. The highest office ot the State, that of the Sovereign 
of the United Kingdom, requires the Coronation Oath (q. v.). 
With regkrd to the oaths to be taki'n by officers of the State, see 
Abjukation, Oath or. Members of certain religious sects 
' objecting to the usual forms of oath are allowed to substitute 
Affirmarion (q. v.). Under 6 Will. IV. c. 62, justices of the 
pence are prohibited from administering oaths unless they are 
specially prescribed or sanctioned by law. The object ot this 
statute was to stop creditors from gaining moral preferences over 
one another, as was not unfrequently done by some one of them 
requiring the common debtor to take an oath in his favour. The 
usual mode of administering an oath in England in Court is for 
the officer of the Court to repeat the words of it, after which the 
witness intimates assent by touching the Gospels with his lips. 
In Scotland, |he judge and witness stand, each raising bis right 
hand, the latter repeating after the former the words ‘ 1 swear 
by Almighty God, as I sludl answer to God at the great day of 
judgment, to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.' The judicial oath of England and of Scotland, if con- 
scicotiottsly taken, of coarse indicates certain religious belief or 
eonvietion on the part of the witnesa The Jew is sworn on the 
Pentateuch to tell the truth as be believes in Jehovah. The 
Ifiohammodan is sworn on the Koran by bis belief mAHata. Some 
tegsd difficuity is found should ibe witness qtenly profess atheism, 
fsi theism, or potyibeism, as it it held essential that a witness 
shooU b^veia the ^stence of one supreme moral ruler of the 
mdwiue, who will adci duaili resuscitate all mankind, and re¬ 


ward or punish each individual according to the nunality of his 
actions. On the other hand, to n^et the evidence of a witness 
because he does not believe tb^ nor feel fully convinced of its 
truth, would necessitate rejection of the testimony of tome of the 
most eminent and conscientious men of our day; and otherwise 
be quite inconsistent with the ends of justice. It would probably 
be sufficient in order to extract the troth from a witness, to rely 
solely upon the penalties which the law justly attaches to the 
crimes of Peijury and Subornation (q. v.)—just as we rely on 
the penalties of the law alone to protect na against forgery or 
any other crime. 

Oath, BaligiouB, is an appeal to the Deity, or to anything 
sacred, in attestation of an assertion or in confinnation of a pro¬ 
mise given or a duty undertaken. The use of oaths seems to 
have been common among most ancient nations. According to 
the Greeks, the gods themselves swore by the Stygian lake; and 
they themselves swore chiefly by Jupiter, who specially presided 
over oaths, but also on various occasions by ail the other gods, 
l>y natural objects, by various persons, by the dead and the 
living, by the members of their bodies, &c. The O. was accom¬ 
panied by various ceremonies, such as pointing to heaven, laying 
the hand on the altar, &c. Among the Hebrews the use of oaths 
was very common, both in public transactions and private inter¬ 
course J e.g., when agreements were made for the performance of 
certain acts (Gen. xiv. 22, xxiv. 2-4, xxxi. 53, 1 . S, 25; Josh, 
vi. 26; 2 Kings xi. 4), when allegiance to God, fealty to a sove¬ 
reign, or obedience to a superior was professed (2 Kings xi. 17; 

I Chron. xi. 3, xxix. 24). Judicial oaths were demanded by the 
Mosaic law on four occasions: (1) From a person with wliom 
goods had been deposited and lost (Ex. xxii. 10, 11); (2) from 
one suspected of liaving lost property in liis possession (Lev. 
vl- 3); (3) f™®* a- W'f® suspected of adultery (Num. v. 12-28); 
(4) from a whole community for the discovery of a theft (Lev. 

V. I; Judg. xvii. 2; Prov. xxix. 24). The fomt of the O. was 
generally an imprecation by God or Jchovali, but also by heaven, 
the earth, the sun, Jerusalem, the temple, the angels, or distin¬ 
guished persons (l Sam. i. 26, xvii. 55 ; cf. Gen. xiii. 1$). The 
ceremonies observed in connection with an O. were sucli as sacri¬ 
ficing seven animals (the Hcb. verb to swear is literally to seven, 
cf. Gen. xxi. 23-31), Calling seven witnesses, pointing to heaven 
(Gen. xiv. 22; Dent, xxxii. 40). putting the band under the thigh 
(Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29), which is a euphemism for taking liold 
of the genital organs, a part of the body always considered saa'ed, 
as appears from phallic worship and circumcision. One of the 
most solemn riles was when two parties making an agreement cut 
one or more animals in halves and passed between the pieces laid 
opposite each other, implying an imprecation that the fate of the 
divided animals might Mfall the one who should break the agree¬ 
ment (Gen. XV. ; Ter. xxxiv. 18, 19). See Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible (1863); Kitto’s Cyelo. of Bib. Lit. (new ed. Edinb. 
1866); Sjiencer’s De Legibus Hebr. (Hagse, 1686}; Potter's 
Ants, of Greece (4lh ed. 1722).' 

Oatmeal'. For the preparation of O. the oats are first kiln- 
dried and submitted to a process of milling by which the husks 
are removed, leaving the grain in the condition of groats or grito 
These subsequently ground to a more or less coarse meal consti¬ 
tute ordinary or Scotch O. O. made into Porridge (q. v.) or 
baked into cakes formerly constituted the staple food of the Scotch 
peasantry and working classes, and considering that it form^ at 
once an eminently wholesome, nutritious, and_ economical diet, it 
is a matter for great Kgret that the substance is now more looked 
on as a luxury for the wealthy than as the staple food of the poor. 
As compared with wheaten flour, O. contains much larger pro¬ 
portions of albuminoid or nitrogenous matter, fat and mineral 
matter, but less starch and water. Tlie following shows toe 
average composition of i lb, of good Scotch O.Water, 350 
grs.; fibrin, &c., 2 02. 252 grs. j starch, &c., lo ox. 352 gn.) 
fat, I ox. 269 grs.; cellulose, 259 grs.; mineral matter, 147 grs. 

Oaxa'oA (prom Oahdea), one of the S. states of. toe Mexi¬ 
can confederation, lies S-W, of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
bounded S. by the Pacific, E. by Chiapas, N. by Vera Crux, and 

W. by Puebla and Guerrero. Area 35,591 sq. miles; pop. (1875) 
648,779. The surface is covered in the E. with offa^ firom.the 
nioumains of Chiapas, and in the W. is a high plateau, rising in 
the CeiTO (’mottiit^) de'Zemputttiepec tu 14,483 feei^aiid br.il^ 
liy deep vaUeys, from which the lUu Verde flows to Jhe Padfle 
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and the Rio Alvarado to the Atlantic. The climate is mild and 
healthy except in the plains near the coast. Violent earth¬ 
quakes are frequent. The soil of O. yields abundant maize, rice, 
sugar, coffee, and Indigo, and there is rich mineral wealth still 
unwrought.-^., the capital of the State, is situated in a fertile 
valley of the river Atoiac 4967 feet above the sea, and 185 miles 
S.S. W. of Vera Cruz. It is the seat of a bishop and of a univer¬ 
sity, and has manufactures of cigars and chocolate, but the chief 
industry is the raising of cochineal. O. was founded in 1528 on 
the site of the ancient capital of the Zapotccks, and has large 
mins of palaces and temples. Fop. 25,000. 

Ob, or 01 ) 1 , the principal river of Western Siberia, is formed 
by the confluence of the Bia and Katunra, which rise in the 
Altai Mountains, the former in Lake Toleskoi (‘gold lake ’), the 
latter at Mount Belucha, and unite 8 miles below Biisk. Follow¬ 
ing a general north-westerly course, the O. receives on the right 
the Tom, Chulim, and Kat, and on the left the Charish, Irtish 
and Konda; anrl after a course of some 2600 miles flows 
into the Gulf of O., an inlet of the Arctic Ocean. It passes the 
towns of Barnaul, Narim, Surgut, Beresov, and Obdorsk; and 
drains an area of 1,300,000 sq. miles. Owing to the slight fall 
of the stream— 4 feet in 12 miles—it readily overflows its banks; 
and it is frozen over for half the year. Steamboats, however, 
have for some years been established on its waters. In the 
spring of 1876 an expedition was despatched from Bremen by 
the German Polar Society to explore the territory of the O., and 
in the same year, the English steamer Louise, despatched by M. 
Trapeznikoff, a Moscow merchant, ascended the O. and Irtish to 
Tobolsk, a distance by river of more than 1000 miles. 

Obadi'ah (Heb. ‘servant of Jehovah’) is the name of the 
fourth of the Hebrew ‘minor’ prophets, whose ‘vision’ is 
directed against llie Edomites for their malice and perfidy when 
Jerusalem was destroyed. If this was the destruction liy Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar (b.C. 588), as seems most prob.able, then O. wiote 
some time during the Babylonian captivity. 

Oban (Gael. ‘ the little bay ’), a town of Argyleshire, 
Scotland, on a bay of the same name, which forms an 
excellent haibour, being of great depth, and protected by the 
island of Kerrera in front, and the elevated shores of the main¬ 
land behind. Though of recent origin, O. has become a great 
lendezvous for tourists, and is sometimes called the ‘ Queen of 
the Western Highlands.’ It contains several superb hotels, and 
a court-house, while on the heights above the town numerous 
villas have been erected. To the N. are the interesting ruins of 
Dunolly Castle, and three miles N. is Dunstaffnage Castle, 
which preceded Scone as the seat of the Scottish Kings. O. 
belongs to the Ayr group of burghs. Pop. (1871) 2426. 

Obeah, a species of magic practised by the W. African races, 
and from them transferred to the negroes of the United States 
and W. Indies. It is a development of Fctichism (q. v.), being 
based on a supposed connection between living beings and in¬ 
animate objects. Spells, philtres, and waxen images, form, as 
in witchcraft, the chief instruments of the O. man or woman. 
The superstition still lingers on in the W. Indies; and cases 
have recently occurred of negro Methodists of high standing 
being suddenly smitten with the O. frenzy and abandoning them¬ 
selves to the most revolting rites. See Bryan Edwaids’ History 
of tke British Colonies in the W. Indies (1793), and E. Tylor’s 
PrimUive Culture (1871). 

Ob'eliak (Gr. obeliskt's, dim. of obelos, ‘ a skewer or spit ’), a 
lofty four-sided monolithic pillar diminishing in width from the 
base upwards, and terminating in a low pyramid called a pyra- 
midion, ’The height is invariably about nine or ten times the 
thickness of the lower extremity of the shaft, and this thickness, 
compared with that of the upper extremity directly under the 
pyramid, is usually in the ratio of 8 to 5. Egypt is peculiaily 
the land of obelisks, which were mostly formed of blocks of 
rose-coloured granite, quarried at Syene and thence transported 
to different cities at a marvellous expenditure of manual power. 
’The monoliths were polished, usually covered with hieroglyphics, 
and raised on pedestals in the form ofa cube, or, in early instances, 
truncated pyramids. The apices were sometimes capped with 
gold or firiUhed with metal terminals. The true significance of 
the E^ptian O., which was called tekhen (root ‘to hide’), is ob¬ 
scure b^nd the fact that it was a symbol of the son and an em¬ 
blem of the god Amenor Amun, whose name signifies the ‘ un¬ 


revealed.' During the 12th dynasty great obelisks were placed 
at the sides of the pylons or gates of a temple; and during the 
19th and later dyitasties they were erected os triumphal monu¬ 
ments. In earlier periods an O. of diminutive size was commonly 
raised at the tomb of a king; some of these small obelisks are to 
be met with in European museums. Many of the great Egyptian 
obelisks have likewise been transported to different continental 
cities, where they adorn the public places. Rome possesses 
twelve which owe their removal to the cupidity of Roman em- 

C rors. Five of these are of historical importance:—(l) the 
derail O. |io5 feet high without base), taken from Heliopolis 
to Alexandria % Constantine, and thence removed by his son to 
Rome and erected in the Circus Maximus; it fell and broke, and 
in 1588 was raised in its present site in the Piazza del Ijiterano 
by Pope Sixtus V. (2) An O. of Rameses II. (height 78 feet), 
erected by Augustus in the Circu.s Maximus, and transferred 
to the Piazza del Popolo in 1589, where it now stands as the 
Flaminian O. (3) O. (height 72 feet) of Psammelicus IT. 
(b.C. 594), set up by Augustus in the Campus Martius as a 
gnomon, and removed to the Piazza di Monte Citorio by Pope 
Pius VI. in 1792. (4) O. (height 82 feet) placed in front of St. 
Peter’s about 1590 by Fontana. It was brought to Rome by 
Caligula and placed in his circus on the Vatican. It is said to 
have been originally erected at Heliopolis by Menephthah, son 
of Rameses II., but its Egyptian origin has been questioned, as it 
is destitute of hieroglyphica (5) O. (height 55 feet) placed by 
Domiti.an in the Circus Maxentius, and removed in 1651 by In¬ 
nocent X. to the Piazza Navona, its present position. Egyptian 
obelisks are also to be seen at Constantinople, Florence, and in 
Fiance, at P.ari.s and Arles. The Parisian O. (height 76J feet) 
was removed in 1831 from the temple of Luxor and erected in 
the Place de la Concorde in 1836. The cost of its removal has 
been variously staled at from A30.000 to fSo,ooo. London, 
too, is now in a position to boast of its Egyptian O., since 
one of those popularly called ‘ Cleopatra’s Needles ’ was in 
1877 removed from Alexandria for erection in the British 
metropolis. The history of this O. is interesting. The Egyp¬ 
tian city An, or Heliopolis (Biblical On) was csSUi 6en-ien-ha, 
‘ house of obelisks,’ and around its temple of the sun six 
obelisks originally stood; two were raised by Osertesen I. 
U2th dynasty), and the others by Thothmes III. (iqtli dynasty) 
and his successors. Only one O., a shaft of Osertesen, and 
probably the oldest great O. in the world, now keeps guard 
over the ruins of the ancient city. Its neighbour shaft has dis¬ 
appeared and probably lies buried in the sands. Of the remain¬ 
ing four obelisks, one is at Rome, another at Constantinople, 
and two are celebrated as ‘ Cleop.atra’s Needles,’ svhich were 
transported to Alexandria and raised in front of the Water Gate 
of the Czesarium in .ne eighth year (Alexandrian era) of the reign 
of Augustus, B.C. 23, exactly 1900 years ago. Cleopatra was 
then dead a few years, but she may have directed their removal 
before her death. In 1801, one of these Needles lay prostrate, 
half embedded in the .sands, and its removal to England was 
contemplated by the British forces in Egypt after theMisastrous 
defeat of the French. The compaiiton O. is still erect at 
Alexandria, but it is reported to have been acquired for the cit/ 
of New York. In 1820 the fallen O. was formally pretiented to 
Britain by Meheinet Ali, and the gift was renewed in 1867 by 
the present Khedive of Egypt. The Government, however, re¬ 
garded the venerable monument as unworthy of removal, and it 
lay on the shore of Alexandria till 1877, when, through the 
enterprise and munificence of a private citizen—Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson—it was secured for erection in London. The removal 
of the O. was successfully accomplished by firmly securing it 
inside of an iron cylinder, which was built round the O. w&ire 
it lay, and then tolling the whole down to the syi- The cylin¬ 
drical vessel, rigged with sails and fitted with steering gear, 
and called the ‘Cleopatra,’ was taken in tow by a merchant 
vessel and brought .safely as far as the Bay of Biscay. Here the 
‘ Cleopatra ’ was cast adrift during a severe storm. In the first 
attempt to transfer her crew to the merchantman six lives were 
unhappily sacrificed. The ‘ Cleopatra,’ contrary to expectation, 
rode safely through the storm, and two days afterwards was 
sighted by a ship and taken to Ferrol, wWe she remained 
till January 1878, when she was brought to London, arriving 
in the East India Dock, Blackwall^ on the 21st of that 
month. It consists of syenite, and has a total length of 68 
feet 54 inches, 7 feet 6 inches being contributed by the pyra- 
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midion. The O. is not souare at the base, but measures 7 feet 
loi inches by 7 feet 5 intmes. The weight ,is estimated at 186 
tens, and the cubical measurement at 3539 cubic feet Three 
vertical lines of hieroglyphics are inscribe on each of the four 
sides, 'ne central line on one side shows that this singularly 
interesting monolith was originally set up Ira Thothmes III. as 
one of ' two great obelisks capped with gold ’ dedicated ‘ to his 
father Haremakhu,’ (the sun in the horizon). The lateral lines 
of hieroglyphics were added by Rameses II. (the Sesostris of 
the Greeks). Birch’s JVbta <m Obtlisks in the Museum of 
Cittsskal Antiquities (vol. ii. 1862); Figeac's LObelisque de 
Ltugpor (Par. 1833); Cowper’s History of EMptian Obelisks 
(I.ond. 1877); and Erasmus Wilson’s CUopatrcTs Needle (Lond. 

1877). 

Obelisk (f) in printing, a mark of reference to a note. It 
was originally employed tn Roman Catholic Church books to 
guide the pri«t wnere to make the sign of the cross. 

0'ber-Axmn'er|(au, a vill^e of Upper Bavaria, 34 miles by 
road S. of Weilhetm, which is 31 miles S.S.W. of Munich by 
rail. The inhabitants (li 08 in 1871) are excellent carvers in 
wood and ivory, but 0 .*A. is chiefly celebrated for the decennial 
Passion Play performed by more than 400 actors. A permanent 
theatre, recently erected, accommodates 6000 spectators. The 
play was instituted in 16^ in accordance with a vow of gratitude 
lor the cessation of a pestilence. It comprises the entire narrative 
of the Passion, interspersed with Old Testament tableaux, and 
lasts from seven to eight hours. The performance of 1870, in¬ 
terrupted by the Franco-German war, was repeated in 1871, and 
the next will take place in 1880, See Dr. Molloy’s Passion Play 
at O.-A. in 1871 (3d. ed. Lond. 1877). 

O'berlin, Johann Friedrich, a famous Christian philan¬ 
thropist, was bom at Strassburg 31st August 1740, educated at the 
univeruty there, and in 1767 accepted the charge of the parish of 
Waldbach in Steinthal, a mountainous district of Elsass. Here, 
until his death, 1st June 1826, with the utmost zeal, and with a 
success which excited the wonder of his contemporaries, he 
laboured to improve the resources of his parish and to educate 
his people. His supervision was of the most wide-reaching 
daracter, extending even to the most insignificant events in the 
lives of all his parimioners. He introduced better methods and 
implements of i^iculture, and under his care his parish quad¬ 
rupled its inhabitants and reached a high degree of cultivation. 
See Sims’ Brief Memorials of O. (Lond. 1830), Memorials of O., 
with a Short Notice of Louise Schepler (Lond. 183S-52). There 
are numerous biographies of O. in French and German, of which 
the latest is that of Spach (Par. 1866).—Jeremiah Jakob 0 ., 
brother of the preceding (bom 1735, died 1806), became a pro¬ 
fessor of classical philology in the University of Strassburg, and 
wrote some interesting works. 

Oberlin OoUege was founded in 1833 at Oberlin, a village. 
in Ohio, 'U.S., 35 miles S.S.W. of Cleveland. It was designed 
for the liberal education of both srxos, a spedal feature Ixing 
' that the students support themselves by manual labour. There 
are departments of theology (under Congregational control), of 
philosophy, the arts, literature, and music, besides preparatory 
classical and English schools. The library contains 11,000 
volumes. In 1875 the total income of O. C. was $20,603; the 
faculty consisted of a president, 13 professors, 3 principals, and 
14 lecturers, and the number of students was 475. 

Oheron (Fr. Auberon, Alberon; from Ger. Alberkh, old 
Ger. eUb, *elf,’ or ‘faiiy’ and rkh; comp. Old Eng. rica, 'a 
king'), king of the fairies and husband of Titania, appears first 
in the FtenBi poem of the 13th c. Huon de Bordeaux. A 
ouarrel between O. and Titania and their subsequent reconcilia¬ 
tion through Huon, a French noble, and Amanda, daughter of 
the Sultan of Babylon, whom the former leads home by the help 
of O. aAer much difficulty, form the basis of this tue, which 
was reissued as a prose romance at Paris in 1516. It is from 
this source rather than from the older poem, that Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Wieland especially, have borrow^ their concep¬ 
tions of O. Some extracts from it were published by Comte 
Ficssan in his BiUiothiqMe UtmersAle des Rottsam ( 177 ^ while 
the old ehanson it pate was pubUshed in i860 by MM. Gues- 
sard and Grandmaismi in their collection of Aneiens Poues de 
fiwett. Shakespeare has introduced O. in his Midsummer 
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Nights Dream, and Wieland has made 0 . the subject of a 
romantic epic first published in 1780. 


Oboa'ity or Ooripulenoe is the term used to denote * all 
those anomalous conmtions of physical configuration which have 
as their prominent outward mark an excessive development of 
the subcutaneous layer of fat as well as a corresponding unshape¬ 
liness of the figure.' The morbid tendency to O. may de¬ 
veloped in the fatty tissues ail over the bod^ as well as in cer¬ 
tain limited portions of the tela adiposa^SxA the anatomical 
changes may be regarded as the expression of a general morbid 
condition, or as the localisation of a constitutional affection. 
Morbid O. depends, in great measure, on a general lesion of the 
function of nutrition, the. fat-store, or fat mid up in the fatty 
tissues being markedly dependent both on the amount of food 
and the assimilation thereof. It is of importance to ascertain the 
kind of food from which fat is chiefly derived; and ‘ recent 
physiology regards the greater portion of the fat-store as pro¬ 
bably a product of the decomposition of the albumen of the fichu- 
lum, just as the fat which occurs in degenerative processes is a 
product of the decomposition of the organised albumen! 

The results of the most recent investigations may be stated as 
follows :—The fat-store of the animal body is renovated and 
increased from the albumenates and homologous fat of the food 
supplied; the remaining constituents of which (heterologous 
fats, hydrocarbons, glutens) have mainly a conservative action 
upon the fat already formed, but are not directly lypogenelic. 
The conditions fur the accumulation of fat are most favourable 


when the quantity of the fat-forming and conserv-ative, or in¬ 
directly fat-forming elements of the diet is greatest; when 
the quantity of oxygen in the blood is least; and when the 
trophic and plastic energy of the tissues that absorb albumen is 
smallest. 

It is a well-known fact that under identical dietetic conditions, 
and external circumstances, certain indivirliials remain thin, 
while others become fat, even to a morbid degree ; so that the 
tendency to O. is obviously in great measure constitutional, and 
in many cases hereditary, or at least congenital. The periods 
of life specially favourable to O. are the first year and above 
forty, the tendency being greatest in the female sex. The ex¬ 
tent to which fat may accumulate in the body is enormous. The 
normal weight of a man, six feet high, should not exceed 178 Iba, 
but Daniel Lambert, who died at the age of forty, weighed 
739 lbs. 

In addition to congenital disposition the following may be 
mentioned as frequent causes of O.:—(I.) Intemperance in diet and 
the use of spirituous liquors. Fat meats, butter, oily vegetable 
substances, milk, saccharine, and farinaceous substances are the 
most fattening articles of fo^. The vegetarian races of India 
have a markra tendency to O. The copious use of alcohol, 
especially in a concentrated form, is a frequent source of O., as 
the alcohol greedily absorbs oxygen, and hinders the combustion 
of the stored up fat. (2.) The influence of local activity. In¬ 
creased muscular action lessens the tendency to the production 
of fat, and favours the production of flesh; bodily rest, on the 
contrary, favours fat production by antagonising the production 
of flesh. A combination of these predisposing causes invariably 
results in O., and the principles are so well understood that even 
amongst savage African races, where O. is much admired among 
females, the condition is intentionally induced, and frequently to 
sudi an extent that the female beauty is unable to assume or to 
maintain the unright position. (3.) There are certain morbid 
processes, calculated to produce O. symptomatically and as a 
sequela, such as chlorosis, morbus Addisonu, &c. There it a 
form of physiological ansemin, which predisposes to O., though 
sluggish blood formation, or relaxed constitution, is not invariably 
followed by O. 

Treatment ,—The prophylaxis of O. must um at (l) diminu¬ 
tion of the introduction of fat-producing material in the food. 
(2.) Increase of the trophic and plastic energy of the albumenised 
tissues of the body, especially those of the voluntary muscles. 
(3.) Increase of the general stock of ted blood corpuscles, by 
promoting their new formation. (4.) Increase of the animal 
process of oxidation, by increased introduction of O^rgen. In 
regard to diet, Immermann says :—‘ A diet which contains an 
abundance of albumen, little ut, few hydrocarbons, and not a 
great deal of gluten, is but suited to the prophylaxb o^nst O. 

. . The supply of gluten, hydrocarbons^ aind eventats must 
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never be so curtailed as to produce a considerable diminution of 
the natural feeling of strength, and of the functional capacity of 
the body; and, further, tlw supply of albumen must never m so 
great that disoMers of digestion, or signs of the litbic acid dia- 
tliesis are produced.* i. The articles of food most ptrmissibU 
are ; Meat broths of ordinary meats—beef and veal (both of them 
boiled as well as roast), lean ham; of game—venison (red or 
fallow-deer), hare, chamois, partridge, fieldfare, red grouse, 
heathcock, ptarmigan, phea.sant; of domestic fowl—poultry, 
pigeon, turkey j of fish—pike, trout (both boiled, but not fried) j 
of pther remaining kinds of animal food—oysters and snails. 
Besides this, green vegetables of all descriptions (asparagus, 
cauliflower, green peas, beans, spinach, the common kinds of 
cabbage), prepared in the English or French manner (without 
fat); acid fruits (raw or stewed). 

‘ 2, Articles of food which should habitually be partaken of 
only in small quantities are':— Bread, biscuits, mili, eggs, pota. 
toes, carrots, and other vegetables of the like nature, dried husk 
fruit, rice, millet, buckwheat, mealy and sweet soups ; sugar, as 
an addition to food and drinks (coffee or tea, for instance); of 
animal foods—mutton in every form, beef in the form of beef¬ 
steaks, veal as cutlet; of fish—carp; and besides, green salad 
with oil, and of dessert dishes, wine jellies. 

‘ MB .—The italicised words represent articles of diet widely 
used, but from their composition ill-adapted for the prophylactic 
method, and here enumerated among those articles which may 
be used in small quantities only, because it would be extremely 
difficult for most persons to give them up altogether. 

‘ 3. Articles of diet which should be used very exeeptionally, 
and then only in very small quantities: — Butter (as an addition 
to bread, potatoes, &c.; cream (as an addition to coffee) ; fats, 
hot and cold; sauces (especially hot butter sauces with fish, 
Mayonnaise with fish, lobster, poultry); of ordinary kinds of 
meat—&c. (with the exception of lean ham), in every form 
and preparation, goose and duck ; of game—black game, mar¬ 
mot, otter, wild duck, woodcock, snipe, quail, ortolan, lark ; of 
fishes—eel, salmon, common trout, turbot; and of other kinds of 
animal food—crayfish, lobster, frog’s thighs (with their ordinary 
accompaniment of fatty pastry); all sorts of stuffing (for tame 
or wild fowl), ]>otato and me.at salads, patties (especially/of/oV 
foie gras), sweets, pastry, confitures, creams, ices, sweet grapes 
(and particularly raisins), dates, and preserved candied fruits of 
all sorts, chesnuts, nuts, and almonds.’ See article ‘Corpu¬ 
lence,’ by Immermaim, in Cvclofadia of the Practice of Medicine, 
by Dr. H. Von Zieinssen, vol. xvi. 1877. 

Ob'ject, a term employed in metaphysics, arsthctics, and 
grammar. In metaphysics it denotes anything of which a think¬ 
ing being or subject can lake cognisance. It does not follow that 
the thing of which cognizance is taken has any real or absolute 
existence. It may exist merely in the conception of the thinker; 
but whether it do so or not, it is equally in metaphysical lan¬ 
guage an O. In msthetics the tenn is used in the adjective form. 
A poem, novel, or picture is said to be objective when the author 
has not allowed his own personality to colour the scene, the inci¬ 
dent, or the delineation of character; when everything stands 
out fresh and wholesome as from the hand of Nature. When 
the author, on the contrary, is full of himself, and throws his 
own individualism egotistically into whatever he docs, he is then 
said to be subjective. Shakespeare and Scott are instances of the 
former; Byron and Victor Hugo of the latter. In grammar an 
O. is the name given to whatever directly determines the appli¬ 
cation of a verb. It may be a word, a phrase, or a clause. In 
the following sentences the words italicised are the O. of the ac¬ 
tion expressM by the verb:—I lifted my heU ; I wish you to suc¬ 
ceed; I believe that the man is guilty, 

Objeot-QIsss, in a telescope or microscope, is the lens or 
combination of lenses which receives the parallel or diverging 
rays from an object and converges them to form the image which 
is viewed through the eye-piece. 

Obligfa'tion is, in Law, ‘ a legal tie by which one b bound to 
payor perform something to another.’ In England, the debtor 
is termed the obligor, the creditor the obligee. In Scotland, the 
corresponding terms are obhgant and grantee. The difference 
between a real right and an O. is, that the former gives a jus in 
re, or right to possess or recover the subject; the latter gives 
only a jus ad rent, or right of action against the person who has 
become bound. See Promise. 


Oblig'StO (compulsory), a term in music applied to an inde¬ 
pendent or prominent part in a composition, written for a par¬ 
ticular instrument. An O, accompuiment is one that is 
essentia], as opposea to one that is cui lib, 

O'boe, an ancient and charming musical wind instrument, 
sounded through a reed. 'The Egyptians had instruments of 
this description, with reeds or straws inserted in the tubes. The 
old English name was wayght, but subsequently the French 
hautbois (derived from its high piercing sound) was current till 
about eighty years ago, when the Italian name came into use. The 
present form of O. was introduced about 1720. It has a double 
reed, is composed of three joints formed of wood, and is shaped 
like a clarionet, slender in the upper and spreading out conically 
at the lower end. Its usual compass is two octaves and one fifth, 
the deepest note being C below the treble clef. The natural 
notes are obtained by the stopping and opening of holes, and the 
semitones by the manipulation of keys. It is most effective in 
simple keys, is much used in pastoral pieces, and with its 
peculiar and rich tone is adapted for music either of a wailing 
and plaintive or of a calm and cheerful nature. The term O. 
is also applied to an organ stop formed by reed pipes made of 
brass. 

Ob'olua (Gr. obelos, ‘a spit’), the smallest of the four chief 
weights and coins among the Greeks, was of silver, and in the 
Attic system equalled 15I grains troy, or lid., six oboli (a 
handful) making a Drachma (q. v.). It derived its name either 
from its being stamped with a spit, or because in the barter of 
primitive times iron or copper nails were used as money (Aristot. 
ap. Poll 9, 77). 

O’Bri'en, an ancient Irish family, descended from Brian 
Boroihme (q. v.), one of the most celebrated heroes in the his¬ 
tory of the nation. The successors of Brian called themselves 
kings of Thomond, became first tributary to the English, and 
finally in 1543 entered the ranks of the Anglo-Irish peerage, 
Murrough O., becoming Earl of Thomond and Baron of Inchi- 
quin. From Donough, a younger son of this Earl of Thomond, 
are descended the O'Briens of Dromoland in County Clare. 
Sir Edward O., fourth baronet, married the heiress of William 
Smith of Cahirraoyle, in County Limerick. He died 13th 
March 1837, and left several sons, of whom the most notable 
and unfortunate was William Smitli O., bom 17th 
October 1803, and educated at Harrow, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He entered public life as a Tory M.P. for Ennis 
in 1826, but shortly changed his politics and was returned as a 
Radical for County Limerick in 1835. He was one of 
O'Connell's strongest supporters till the gieat Repealer alienated 
the extreme ‘ Young Ireland ’ party by refusing to use other than 
' moral force' in his contentions with the British Government. 
An Irish Confederation was projected in 1846 with O. as its 
president, the assistance of France was unsuccessfully sought, an 
appeal was made to the pe.isantry to take up arms, and the 
affair culminated on 29th July 1S48 in O.’s ridiculous attack 
upon a body of police near Balingarry, ‘ the battle of th6 cabbage- 
garden,’ when eighteen of the reltels were killed. O. was 
apprehended at Tliurles on the 5th August, and being foundt 
guilty of high treason was sentenced with three others to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, which sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life. He was, however, liberated in 1856. 
He died at Bangor, North Wales, l8th June 1864. 

Obscene' Eublica'tiona. The Act known as Lord 
Campbell’s Act gives additional power to the authorities for 
suppressing the trade in these. On any one making oath before 
a magistrate that he believes obscene books or prints to be kept in 
any place for sale, and on the magistrate being satisfied that the 
complaint is well founded, he may issue a warr^t to a police 
officer to enter the premises, by force if neccs.sary, and carry any 
articles which may appear to him suspicious before the magis¬ 
trate, who will pass judgment upon them, giving seven days’ 
notice 4 o the owner to appear at the trial. If the judgment be 
unfavourable, the articles are to be destroyed; otherwise, they 
are to be restored to the owner. An appeal lies to the next 
general quarter sessions. 

Obser'vator^r, a building equipped with suitable apparatus 
for the systematic observation of natural phenomena. An astro¬ 
nomical O. is concerned with the study of the heavenly bodies, a 
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magnetic O. with terrestrial magnetism, its Tariations and the 
laws that govern them, and a meteorological O. with atmospheric 
phenomena and their relation to weather and climate. Magnetic 
and meteorological observatories are invariably combined, and 
occasionally an O. devoted mainly to astronomical research 
possesses the means of conducting simultaneously the work of 
the other two. . 

The instruments of an astronomical 0 . are such as enable the 
positions, motions, and sizes of the heavenly bodies to be studied, 
and also the nature, arrangement, and motions of the molecules 
constituting these bodies. Accordingly, the instruments com¬ 
prise the tramit instrument, transit circle, and rnwro/ circle for 
meridional observations, the cfuatorial, and the altitude and 
azimuth instrument for extra-meridional observations, or study 
of objects in any part of the heavens, sidereal clocks and chrono¬ 
meters, spectroscopes, photo-heliographs, and many other aux¬ 
iliary instruments. It is of prime importance that the situation 
of an astronomical 0. be dry, and that the stone piers for the 
reception of the telescopes be stable, wholly unconnected with 
the walls of the building, and in the least degree affected by 
changes of temperature. Public observatories are established in 
all civilised countries, and by an exchange of the publications of 
each, showing the results of the work accomplished, astronomical 
science is constantly advancing. Many private establishments, 
too, in the United Kingdom especially, possess most perlect 
means of conducting astronomical investigations, and contribute 
greatly to the furtherance of the science. It is impossible to do 
more here than mention some of the principal British and 
foreign public observatories. The largest and most important 
O. in Great Britain is the Royal O. at Greenwich, which was 
founded in 1675 and stands on Fbamsteed Hill, named after the 
first Astronomer-Royal. Greenwich O.' was expressly built for 
the aid of astronomy and navigation, for promoting methods of 
determining longitude at sea, and more especially for determina¬ 
tion of the moon’s motions. All these imply as their first step 
the formation of accurate catalogues of stars, and the determina¬ 
tion of the fundamental elements of the solar system. These 
objects have been steadily pursued from the foundation of the 
Royal O. The lunar deductions in connection therewith are 
probably the greatest single work ever undertaken in astronomy ’ 
(Report of H.M. Astronomer-Roynl for 1875). In addition to 
the main pursuits, photo-heliographic, spectroscopic, meteoro¬ 
logical, and magnetic investigations are carried on, and a system 
of correct lime is maintained throughout the country by means 
of time-signals and clocks, electrically controlled by a standard 
clock in the O. Under the direction of the present Astronomer- 
Royal, Sir George B. Airy, the sphere of labour has been 
considerably extended and the instruments in use vastly improved. 
One of the latest additions to the equipment of Greenwich 
O. is a beautiful standard sidereal clock. The Royal O. for 
Scotland, situated on the Ckilton Hill at Edinburgh, was founded 
by the Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh in 1812, and trans¬ 
ferred to the State in 1846. The principal work being con¬ 
ducted at 4 Lhls O. is the preparation of a catalogue of stars em¬ 
bodying the results of oteervations, as to tlie proper motions of 
4 hose stars, taken during a period of jrears prior to 1870. A 
mean-time clock in the O. electrically controls several clocks in 
the city, fires a time-gun at the castle, and simultaneously drops 
a time-ball on Nelson's monument. The meridional instruments 
are old or out of repair, but it is expected, consequent on the 
report of a Commission appointed in 1876 to inquire into the 
condition of this Royal O., that State aid will soon be given to 
render it more useful and effective. The equatorial reflector, 
which was designed by the present Astronomer-Royal for Scot¬ 
land, Mr. Piozzi Smith, to meet the exigencies of the dome 
under which it is mounted, is remarkable for its 24-inch aperture 
in relation tef the short focus of 10 feet ot the silver-on-glass 
speculum. The observatories at Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and, in the British Dependencies, the Royal O. at Cape Town, 
and the establishments at Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney 
are noteworthy for their importance and activity. Among/oreign 
observatories those of Pans, Poulkova, and Cambridge (United 
States) occupy the first rank. 

Obfid'ian, a term said to be derived from Obsidiu^ a Roman 
general, who first brought the mineral from EthiopiiL U a rock 
of volcanic origin, benig found in lava streams. It is dark 
coloured, glassy in its structure, breaks with a distinctly con- 


choidal fractur^ and is indeed scarcely distinguishable from 
many metallurgical slags. In compoation it is allied to felspan 
containing generally 80 per cent, of silica, 10 of alumina, and 
varying smidl proportions of lime, potash, soda, and iron. From 
its hardness, and the sharp edge its fractured masses take, it has 
always been a favourite substance with all rude and savage 
nations where obtainable for cutting-tools, spear and arrow heads, 
and like purposes. 

Ob'verm (Lat. olmersus, turned towards or against), in numis¬ 
matics, that side of a coin which liears the head or initials of the 
sovereign or other image of the state issuing the money. 

Occ'am, William, one of the greate-st schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, known to his admirers and followers, as tlie Doctor 
stngularis et itwincibilis, was born at Ockham in Surrey in the latter 
art of the 13th c. He held several benefices in the English Church 
efore entering the Franciscan order. He then proceeded to 
Paris, attended the lectures of Duns Scotus, and soon after be¬ 
came tt lecturer himself. O. first singalised lumself by coming 
to the re.scue of Philippe le Bel in his contest with Pope 
Boniface VIII., arguing, in his Disputatio Inter Clericum et 
MUitem, that Christ in quantum homo was not made the judge 
and censor of kings, and that the Popes have therefore no tem¬ 
poral dominion. The same principles he again asserted in the 
case of Beranger Salon, a Franciscan of Perpignan, charged in 
1321 by Pope John XXII. with the heresy that the apostolical 
poverty ought to be imitated by the Church. O.’s Dialogus de 
llareticis, de Erroribus Joannis XXIL, et de Potestate Pafee 
Coneiliorum et Jmperatoris, attacks bitterly the canon lawyers of 
the Church, and the Papal Infallibility. Infallibility resides only 
in a General Council of the Universal Church. The Pope him¬ 
self was a noted heretic and sinner, and ought to be tried by a 
Council, and their sentence carried out by the Emperor. O. 
was thrown into prison at Avignon, but escaped to Munich, 
where, under the protection of Ludwig of Bavaria, he lived until 
his death, April 7, 1347. His Opus Nonaginta Dierum, which 
still retains an honoured place in the Index KxpurgcUorius, is 
another exposure of the corruption and inconsistency of the 
Papal position. But it is as the destroyer of the fictions and 
illusions of scholasticism that O. will be longest remembered. 
Ilis doctrine of Nominalism demonstrated the unreality of ‘ uni- 
versals.’ This doctrine carried out, had an incredible influence 
in fleeing philosophy from the trammels of supersensible dogma. 
O.’s Expositio Aurea criticises the Isagoge of Porphyry and the 
Categories of Aristotle, and recalled Europe to a proper concep¬ 
tion of the Aristotelian psychology and logic. O. also wrote on 
Predestination and on the Sentences of Peter Iximbard. See 
Luke Wadding’s Scriptores Ordiuis Minorum (1650), Haurdau's 
De la Philosophic Scholastique (Par. 1848). 

Occa'sionaliBm, or the theory of occasional, instrumental, 
or conditional causes, was substituted by Malebranche for 
the continuous influence or assisting cause of Descartes. The 
roblem was to account for the observed effects produced 
y matter on mind, two substances essentially distinct, and 
vice versa. A physical cause could not produce a mental 
effect, because the non-extended excludes the idea of the ex¬ 
tended. The division is the most fundamental in human expe¬ 
rience, and could not be bridged over by any of the ordinary 
metaphysical abstractions which did duty as veree causa in either 
of the two worlds. The only resource was to assume either that 
the first cause operated everywhere and always, thus depriving 
particular causes of all real efficiency, or that the first cause had 
instituted a set of subordinate causes for the purpose of over¬ 
coming the difficulty. This latter hypothesis, known as O., 
really meant that in certain circumstances or on certain conditions 
the first cause would supplement or vary the ordinary system of 
secondary causes established in the world. It was succeeded by 
Leclerc and Cudworth's Plastic Nature, Patio mersa in materiam, 
etveluticorporeebria, anAhyljttbtdtz's Pre-established Harmony 
between the atoms, monads, or entelechies constituting the soul 
and those constituting the body, which is still the common con¬ 
ception ot the mental and bodily life as parallel, and in a sense 
independent. It is rejected by those who dogmatically assert 
that mind is merely a function of the body. It is now seen that 
so for as the question of causes is concerned, the simplest set of 
physical, chemical, or vital conditions presents as much diffi¬ 
culty as the connection between mind and body, and conrists, as 
regards our knowledge, merely of antecedents and consequents. 
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Oeoip'ital Bone, an important bone of the vertebrate skull, 
forming the hinder bone of the cranium in man and in vertebrates 
cenerally,^ In the newly-ltom child this bone consists of four 
distinct pieces: (i) a central or basilar portion lying in front of 
foramen magnum or occipital foramen, through which the 
brain is continued to form the spinal cord; (2) and (3) two lateral 
portions {ex-oecipiials), each supporting a condyle or rounded pro¬ 
cess whereby the skuli articulates with the first or atlas vertebra; 
and (4) a large central ])ortion or segment lying above the ‘ fora¬ 
men magnum,’ and known as the supra-oecipital segment. The 
basi-occipital element of this bone or ‘ basdar ’ part in the adult 
skull unites with the sphenoid bone, whilst the upper 
surface is grooved for the reception of the medulla oblongata of 
the brain. In front of each ‘ condyle ’ is a foramen or aperture 
through which the last or 9th cranial nerve (hypoglossal) passes. 
'I'he O. B. articulates with the parietal or side bones of the skull, 
and with the temporal bones. The bone itself is made up of two 
compact bony plates or lamina —the otUer and inner tables— 
with a soft tissue, the diploe between them for the support of 
bloodvessels. In Amphibia the basi-occipital segment of the O. 
B. is represented by a cartilaginous portion, and its hinder end 
in reptile.s and birds bears the single ‘condyle* for articulation 
with the spine. 

Oooleve, Thomas, of whom little is known except through 
his writings, flourished about the beginning of the 15th c., living 
in Chester’s Inn, Strand, where Somerset House now stands. 
He was a writer to the privy seal, and a very frigid but copious 
poet. A list of his poems, nearly all in MS., may be seen 
in Wnrton’s History of English Poetry. His most successful 
attempt is a translation of He Rcgimine Principum, by the monk 
Egidius, in the prologue to which he gives us the only authentic 
portrait of Chaucer we possess. 

Occulta'tions, in Astionomy, are eclipses of stars or planets 
by the moon, or of stars by other planets. The term eclipse is 
lestiirted to the intervention of the moon or earth between the 
sun and the earth or moon. O. are ordinal ily understood to 
mc.in the interception of a star’s or planet’s light by the moon ; 
and such occurrences, predicted in the Nautical Almanac several 
years in advance, are valuable to the navigator as a means of 
detciiuming his longitude or testing his chronometers. Only 
those stars can be occulted which lie within the limits of the 
moon’s orbit, i.e,, those stars which are confined to a belt of the 
heavens extending to 5° 8' 48" on either side of the ecliptic. 

O'cean, a name used to denote the body of water which 
encircles the globe on every side and separates continent from 
continent. The O. covers three-fifths of the suiface of the 
earth, and though strictly speaking there is but one O., yet it is 
divisible into certain areas more or less defined by the interven¬ 
tion of the land—the Atlantic O. (ip v.) bet wren America and 
Europe and Africa; the Pacific 0 . (q. v.) between America and 
Asia and Australia; the Indian O. (q. v.) between Africa and 
Australia; the Arctic O. (q. v.) surrouniling the N. Pole; the 
Antarctic 0 . (q. v.) surrounding the S. Pole. The propeities 
and characteristics of the O. are desciibed under Sea. 

Ooea'nia, the name given to the fifth division of land on the 
dobe, including the great island regions of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. It is usually divided into four parts, viz., the M.alay 
Archipelago, Australasia, or Melanesia, Micronesia, and Poly¬ 
nesia. 

Ooell'us, the name given to the rudimentary organs of sight 
found in lower animals (e.g. Jellyfishes, Echinodermata, etc.), 
and which are also found in Insects (in addition to compound 
eyes), in Arachnida (q. v.), &c. In insects the O. in its simplest 
form ransists of a modifi^ group of pigment-cells derived from 
the skin-tissues. According to Newport, a typical O. consists of 
a ‘ convex, smooth, single cornea, beneath which is a spherical 
crystalline lens, resting upon the plano-convex surface of the ex¬ 
panded vitreous humour, the analogues of the transparent cones 
of the compound eyes.’ Miiller states that the function of the 
ocelli in insects is that of perceiving near objects; the com- 

S ound eyes being used to perceive distant objects. In adult 
isects they usually number three. In lower animals the O. 
are simple masses of pigment, covered by a lens ; they are adapted 
to receive impressions of light and darkness, but are useless for 
more perfect perception. 


Ocelot, the name given to various species of Carnivorous 
quadrupeds of the family Felidee (q. v.), and which appear to be 
dosely related to the Leopards _(q. v.). The Common 0 . (Leo- 
pardus Pardalis) occurs in tropic.al 
America, where it represents the — 

Old World leopard. It attains a 
length of 4 or 5 feet. Its colour is 
a light or greyish fawn, marked 
with longitudinal b.inds of darker 
brown, eiiged with black. A dark 
band runs along the whole length 
of the spine. The head, neck, and 
inner aspects of the limbs aie 
marked by spots of irregular shape. 

The cars are black; at the base Ocelot 

of each there is a white spot. The 

O. exhibits all the ferocity and agility of the leopard, and preys 
upon smaller quadrupeds. It is not remarkably courageous, 
however, and will not face man unless brought to bay. It 
is said to be readily and permanently tamed. The Grey O. 
(L. griseus) also occurs in tropical America. It has a more 
uniformly light fur than the preceding, and the spots and dark 
markings are lighter than in the common O. The Painted O. 
(I,, pictus) is still more definite and rich in its colour-markings. 
Along its throat a number of very dark streaks are to be seen, 
and the spinal mark is velvety black. Allied to the O. is the 
Margay (L. Tigrinus) of Guiana and other parts of S. America. 



O'chils (Gaelic, ' the heights ;' Lat. OceEi Monies), a range 
of hills in Scotland extending for about 24 miles through parts 
of Stilling, Perthshire, Clackmannan, Kinross, and Fife. The 
scenery is very peculiar in character, the hills from a distance 
appearing like artificial mounds, but in re.ality they are separated 
by deep clefts, so narrow as not to be visible at a distance. Of 
the pe.iks, the most picturesque is Dunmyat, and the highest 
Ben Cleuch (2340 feet). The hills are formed mainly of basalt 
and greenstone, and offer a rich field to the geologist. They 
are entirely occupied with sheep-faims. 

Oclii'no, Bemardi'no, a noted Italian reformer, bom at 
Siena in 1487, passed in 1525 from the Franciscan to the newly- 
founded and more rigorous Capuchin order, of which he was 
chosen general in 1538 and again in IS4i. For foiiy ye.irs he 
had enjoyed a prodigious reputation for his oratory, purity of life, 
and devotion to the Catholic Church, when, suddenly in the 
Augu.st of 1542, we find him at Florence denouncing that Chuich 
as Anticlirist. Cited to Rome, he fled to Geneva in the com¬ 
pany, says Spondanus, of a young laundress, whom he subse¬ 
quently made his wife. It is cerUin at least that he bad four 
children, one of whom was married in 1562. Aficr three years’ 
stay at Geneva, O. visit d Basel, Augsbuig, and Slrassbtirg, from 
the last place proceeding to England (1547), on the invitation of 
Cranmer, who made him a picbendary of Canterbury and Italian 
preacher at London. On Mary’s accession (1553) he returned 
to .Suilzcriand and held the post of pastor to an Itai’ian church - 
at Zurich from 1555 to 1563, when his l)ialoi;i XXX., contain¬ 
ing an approval of ])olyganiy, gave offence to Beza, who calls O’. 

‘ a most impttie hypociite, the concealed favourer of Arianism, 
and a mocker of all Chiisti,an doctrines.' Thenceforth O. w-as 
hunted like a hare by hi.s co-religionists from Basel to Mtihl- 
hausCii, and from Niiinberg to Frankfurt, dying at last of the 
plague at Schlakow, m Moravia, in 1564. He was author of 
various treatises, botli Catholic and Protestant, a list of which is 
given by J. Voigt in his Catalogus Librorum Pariorum (Hamb. 
1732). Sec Karl Beiirath’s B. O. of Siena (Eng. trans. Lond. 
1877). 

Oclina'ceiB, a natural order of dicotyledonous small trees or 
shrubs, with simple, alternate, toothed leaves, flowers solitary or 
in racemes, with their pedicels articulated in the middle, and fiuit 
consisting of scveml-secded carpels, attached to the large succu¬ 
lent prolongation of the receptacle. 'Phere arc about 140 species, 
widely spread in tropical countries. They generally pqjisess a 
bitter piinciple, and some are used as tonics, but are compara¬ 
tively unimportant. Several sjiecies of Gomphia and Ochna, 
neat shrubs with.yellow flowers, are in cultivation. 

O'chre (Gr. bchra, from ichros, ‘ pale ’; Fr. ocre) is a term 
applied to any compact earth or clay coloured yellow, red, or 
brown, from the combination of hydrated sesquioxide of iron. 
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O. ii used as a painter’s and artist’s pigment. It is the sU of 
the Romans. O. occurs chiefly in the Secondary and Tertiary j 
deposits. It is extensively mined in France, that of Vierzon 
being most esteemed for its rich yellow colour. In Cornwall 
large quantities of ochrey pigments are obtained fiom the ferru¬ 
ginous sediment, .resulting from the treatment of tin and copper 
ores nf poor quality. Holland produces much O., and Anglesey 
and the Isle of Man are also sources of varieties of this mineral. 

Och'terlonjy, Sir David, a distin^ished Indian otHcer of 
.Scotch extraction, was bm-n at Boston, U.S., February 12, 1758, 
entered the service of the East India Company, and took part in 
the wars against Hyder Ali at the close of the last century. In 
1804 he defended Delhi with a small force against a Mahratta 
army under Holkar. In the Goorkha campaign of 1814, his was 
the only division which did not meet with disaster, and the success¬ 
ful issue of the war in the following year is mainly to be attributed 
to his wisdom and bravery. He was subsequently employed in 
the political or diplomatic department. He died July 15, 1825, 
at Meerut, while Political Resident for Delhi and Central India. 
A colunm of mixed architecture was erected to his memory in 
the Maidan, or Park of Calcutta. 

Ocklw, Simon, bom at Exeter in 1678, entered Queen's 
College, Cambridge (1693), became vicar of .Swavesey, in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire (1705), and Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge (1711), and died at Swavesey, August 9, 1720. His 
History of the Saracens (1708-1S) is commended by Gibbon, who 
speaks of the author as *an original in every sense, who had 
opened his eyes;’ but it brought little profit to G., the second 
volume being dated from Cambridge Castle, where he was im¬ 
prisoned for debt Other works by O. were Introductio ad 
Lingms Orientales (1706); An Account of South- IVest Barbary 
(1713); and translations from Italian and Arabic. 

Ockmtil'geo, a river of the United States, rises in and flows 
mainly S-S.E. through Georgia to Colquitt, where it joins the 
Oconee and forms with it the Altamaba. It is navigable to 
Macou, and is about 300 miles in length. 

O’Ole'ry, Miohael, the greatest of the ‘ Four Masters,’ was 
bom near Ballyshannon, in Donegal, Ireland, about 1575, entered 
the Franciscan Order, and spent his life in collecting matcri.'ils 
for elucidating the history of his native island. He was assisted 
by three other Irish antiquaries, Conary O’Clery, Cucogry 
O’Clery, and Forfeasa O’Mulconry. The lesult of their labours 
W!U the Anna/a Kioghachta Mireaun (‘Annals of the Kingdom 
of Ireland'), commonly called ‘ The Annals of the Four Masters.' 
The best edition is that by Dr. John O'Donovan (3 vols. Dub. 
184S-51; 2d ed. 7 vols. 1856), which contains, besides the Irish 
text, an English translation and valuable notes. Another work 
of O., The Martyrology of Donegal, a Calendar of the Saints of 
Treland, was also edited by Dr, O'Donovan (Dub. 1864). Several 
of his compositions remain in MS. O. died at Louvain in 1643. 

Ooo'aM, a river in Georgia, United States, rises netir Hart¬ 
ford, and 'flows S. bjr E. almost paiallel with the Ockmulgce, 
to Colquitt, where with the latter river it forms the AitamMia, 
It is navigable to Millcdgevillc, 90 m.ies from Colquitt. 

O’Oozm'ell, Daniel (known as the ‘Liberator,’ the 'Irish 
Agitator,* and the 'Champion of the Church’), was bom at 
Carhen, Co. Kerry, 6th August 1775. His family was an old 
one which had lieen deeply implicated in the rebellion of 1641; 
his great-grandfather haa commanded a company of foot at 
Derry, the Boyne, and Aughrim, and was included in the capitu¬ 
lation of Limerick. Educated at the local school, and at St. 
Omer and Douay (the president of which told him that he was 
‘ destined to tnake a remarkable figure in society ’), O. arrived in 
England in 1793. became a student of law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and ultimately attached himself to the Munster circuit. ' A large 
and well-used law library, numerous liaisons, a pack of beagles 
(for hare-hunting), and a good collection of fishing-tackle, attest 
the variety of his tastes.' This strong healthy animalism lasted 
all through his life. In 1800 and 1803 he took the side of 
l^altv with the yeomaniy against the United Irishmen. In 
1003 ne married his cousin, Mary O. of Tralee, and thus lost 
the inheritance of his uncle, ‘Old Hunting Cap.’ 0 .’s skill in 
addressing juries, and frightening and coaxing witnesses, and 
his popular speeches on the lost Irish Parliament, brought him 
a gnat deal of msiprius business; and in Curran's Rolu Court, 


he also succeeded. It was not till i8o9-~aiter both Pitt and 
Perceval had proved untrustworthy on the subject of Catholic 
emancipation; after Saurin and the other government lawyers of 
the day had, by reviving obsolete statutes and instituting press 
prosecutions, done everything in their power to irritate the Irish 
population—that O. began to be recognised as the political leader 
of the Pacificators (in Conciliation Hall) or Repealers (in 
Mulloghmast), Deleptes, Aasociators, Precursors, who carried 
on a sort of sham Parliament with the object of repealing the 
penal law^, collecting and administering the rent, and keeping 
up the popular agitation. To this work he devoted a great part 
of a hard-working life, rising at five in the morning, and a^ 
staining from wine and spirits, though these had become almost 
essential to him. At this time he was ' the best abused man in 
Ireland.’ The corrupt Orange municipality of Dublin passed a 
resolution to have him shot, which led to O.’s duel with 
D’Esterre, the latter being killed. Soon after he was challenged 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel, secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant, but this duel was prevented by the police, and O. 
then registered a vow against the use of duelling pistols. Gradu¬ 
ally the efforts of the Catholic Association told, the liberalism 
of the Canning policy prevailcil, and Catholic Emancipation 
became an open question before 1825. On 5th July 1828 O. 
was returned for Co. Clare against the popular and literal Lord 
Fitzgerald. He entered the House, and propo.sed to take his 
seat without taking the oaths excrat that of allegiance. Next 
year the Relief Bill passed, and 0 . became a member for all 
Ireland. He now sought to revive the movement for Repeal 
of the Union, which he had only laid aside for Emancipation. 
In 1831 he was charged along with Messrs. Steele and Barrett 
with holding meetings contrary to proclamation, but the statute 
authorising the prosecution expirea before the (rial could begin. 
After the Reform Bill, O. represented (he following places in 
succc.s.sionCo. Waterford, Co. Kerry, Dublin, Kilkenny, 
Dublin, Cork. His motion for repeal was first submitted m 
1834, when the division was 523 to 38 ; ‘ the O'Connell Tail,’ as 
it was called, being mostly returned by clerical influence. By 
an adroit use of the ‘Tail’ he managed to secure much Irish 
patronage during the Melbourne Administration of 1835-41. 
When ‘the base, brut.al, and bloody Whigs’ left office, the 
agitation for repeal increased. Mon.ster meetings were held on 
the royal hill of Tara, the Curt.igh of Kildare, the Rath of Mul- 
laghmast. A great military review was announced for the his¬ 
toric plain of Clontarf. Before this, however, O., his son, C. G. 
Duffy of the Nation, Gray of the Freeman, Barrett of the Pilot, 
Rev. Mr. Tieiney, and others, were arrested and tried for sedi¬ 
tious practices. The sentence, imposing a fine of £2000 with 
imprisonment for a year, was afterwards set aside by the House 
of Lords on a technical point relating to the loss or theft of 
some of the jury slips. After this O.’s spirit was somewhat 
broken, and his purse was also emptied. He entered into 
friendly relations with Lord John Russell, spoke in favour of the 
abolition of the corn laws, and proposed test resolutions for the 
Repeal Association which condemned every effort to redress 
political wrongs by physical force. This very much disgusted 
the Young Irish war party, which has subsequently developed 
into the two branches of the Nationalists. The health of the 
old warrior was now breaking. The terrible events of 1846-47 
further prostrated him, and he died at Genoa, 15th May 1847. 
O. was one of the greatest of modem speakers. His language 
was often coarse, and he seldom reasoned conclusively. He had 
no wide political intelligence, and on all subjects his mind was 
cramped by Catholic teaching. But he was full of imagination 
and humour, and possessed an intensity oi passionate statement 
which won its greatest triumphs with the Irish mobs, wt 
made a deep impression on the House of Commons also. See 
his son John’s Life and Speeches of D. O. (2 vols. Dub. 1846-47); 
Fagan's Life and Times of D, O. (2 vols. Cork, 1848). In 1877 
a centenary edition of O.'s life was published. 

Oo'tagon (Gr.) is any closed firare of eight sides. When the 
sides are equal and lie all in one plane, the angles are also equal, 
and the figure is a regular O. The regular O. may be easily 
formed by bisecting each of the Jour equal arcs into which the 
circle circumscribing a square is divided. 

Ootahe'dron is a solid figure bounded by eight &ces, and 
having twelve edm and six angles. Hie regtaar O, has its 
faces and edges all equal, and may be reprded os formed of two 
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equal squere pyiwids, with equilateral triangles for sides, placed 
base to base, ^e O. is a form of crystal which certain minerals, 
sulphur, for instance, assume. 

Oo'tave in music, (i) The interval of an eighth. 

• I 1 . 9 - KJ .®- 

Major Octave. Minor Octave. Augmented Octave. 

In the major O., the two notes being_ struck together form almost 
one sound, the vibrations in the higher being exactly twice in 
number those of the lower note. (2) The complete series of 
notes in the scale. 


Great Octave. 


Small Octave. 



Once marked octave, 
the notes being 
written C', D*, &c. 



Twice marked octave, 
O', jy', &c. 


Octave in all. (the oc¬ 
tave higher being in 
altissiino). 


Octa'via, a sister of the Emperor Augustus, was first m.'irried 
to C. Marccllus, consul in B.c. 50, and on his death in 4! to 
M. Antonius. Her beauty, virtue, and accomplishments effaced 
for awhile the charms of Cleo|>atra from Antony’s breast, but 
called to the East by the Parthian war (36), he suffered O. to 
attend him only as far as Corcyra, and himself proceeding to 
Asia, soon forgot wife and glory alike in the arms of the Egyptian 
wanton. O. started, neverthele.ss, in the yciir following, to ci> 
operate with arms and money against the Armenians, but was 
met at Athens by a message commanding her return. She 
obeyed, and, formally divorced by Antony (32), lived quietly at 
Rome, bringing up his younger son by Flavia, Julus, along with 
her own family, and after Antony’s death (30) even adopting his 
children by Cleopatra. She died in il B.c., and was publicly 
buried, Augustus pronouncing the funeral oration. 

Oc'tet or Ottetto (in music), a composition for eight instru¬ 
ments or voices. 

October (Lat. acta, * eight ’) was the eighth month of the year 
of Romulus, which l^an with March. The Roman Emperois 
Commodus and Doraitian attempted in vain to change its name to 
Faustmus, Invutus, or Domitianus. It is the tenth month of our 
year, aud consists of 31 days. Chief among the ancient festivals 
which occurred in O. was the sacrifice to the god Mars of Equus 
Octobris the O. horse ’) among the Romans. The blood,which 
dropped from its tail was preserved by the Vestal virgins in the 
temple of Vesta for the purpose of Ireing burnt to procure a puri- 
l^ying smoke at the festival of the Palilia on the 21st of April. 
( 3 ur English forefathers called it the vnnter-fylUth (‘ the winter 
full moon ’), because the full muon in October was reckoned by 
them to mark the beginning of the winter season. 

Ootop'oda (Gr. ‘ eight-footed’), a family of Cephalopoda (q. v.) 
or Cuttlefishes, in which eight arms of equal length are developed. 
The O. are Dibranchiate or two-gilled cephalopod.s. The Imdy 
is usually oval or globose, and the suckers unstalked. ’There is 
no pallial shell, but in one genus {Argpnautii), represented by 
die paper nautili, two of the expanded arms secrete the delicate 
paper-like shell, 

Ooto'ptis, the typical genus of the Cephalopod family Octo- 
poda, which is characterised by having eight arms and two 
branchise. The English name for the true O. is poulp, and the 
German tte-sptnnt (sea-spider). These molluscs frequent the 
Mediterranean and contiguous seas, but only lately have their 
habits been studied with any degree of success, we owe this 
increase of knowledge solely to the establishment of aquaria in 
this country and on the Continent The poulps are extremely 
pugnacious, and resent the intrusion of any new-comer. Com¬ 
bats with lobsters in the tanks of aquaria have been often ob¬ 
served, and result usually in favour of the O., whose flesh is too 


soil and spongy to suffer permanent injury from the clutches of 
his foe. The female deposits her eggs within a nest of large 
stones, sitting over'them and guarding them with the carefulness 
of a hen. If hard pressed, the O. covers his retreat in an inky 
discharge, wliich disappears through gradual oxidation. That 
the poulp has a more than ordinary degree of intelligence is 
attested by Professor Kollman, who records that those in the 
Naples aquarium recognise their keeper and even exhibit attach¬ 
ment to him. The- 0 . is endowed with keen eyesight and well- 
developed ears, can swim backwards or forwards, and can use 
his limbs for crawling, grasping, feeling, &c. He has been 
known to leap 4 feet out of the water, and can change his colour 
through almost all the shades of the rainbow. See The 0 ., or 
the Devil Fish of Fiction and of Fact, by Henry Lee (1876). 

Octroi, or Octroy (Low Lat. auctorium, from auctoritas), 
originally a privilege or monopoly giantcd by a sovereign to an 
individual, in modern times denotes a tax levied in P'rance on 
articles of produce destined for local consumption, and paid on 
their entering the g.-ites of a city. The 0 . was at first solely de¬ 
voted to the profit of the towns, but since 1663 a part has been 
taken by the National Treasury (at present -Alh). It was sup¬ 
pressed in 1791, but it was found necessary to re-establish it in 
1797, and since that date it has given rise to much legislation, 
and was last reorganised in 1852. The O. was abolished in 
Belgium in i860, and, though it never existed in England, has 
something analogous to it in the cool-tax levied f.-r good of 
of the City of London. 

O'Curr'y, Eugene, an admir.\ble Iri.sh scholar, was born in 
County Clare about 1795. Along with Dr. O’Donovan he was 
employed to tinn.scribc and translate the ancient Irish laws (see 
Bkeiiun Laws), was afterwards a|)pointed Professor of Irish 
History and Archmology in the Catholic University of Dublin, 
and died 30tli July 1862. His Lectures on the Manuscript 
Materials of Ancient Irish History (1S61) are among the finest 
fruits of Celtic scholarship, and are indispensable to every student 
of the national history. 

Od, the name invented hy Baron Reichenbach, and applied to 
what he deemed a new force in nature. Thi.s odic force was all- 

f iervading, and nianifc.sted itself in certain circumstances as a 
uminous appearance at the poles of magnets, of crystals, &c. 
These appearances were supposed to be more evident to some 

E ersons than to others. The whole hypothesis seems to have 
een a fanciful theory with no true foundation in fact, and is 
now generally discredited. There is, however, a strong resem- 
bhince between the properties of this odic force and the so-called 
phenomena of modern spiritualism. 

O'dal or TT'd.al Right is a tenure of land from the Crown, 
which is said to have prevailed in Britain before the introduction 
of the feudal system, and is still to be found in Orkney and Shet¬ 
land. Tlie tenure was completed without charter by undis¬ 
turbed possession for a certain jieriod, which might .be proved 
by witness before an inquest. The tenant was called a Udaller, 
and he paid a tribute called skat to the Crown. , 

Odd fellows, Indepen'dent Order of, the name of a very 
extensive body of friendly societies with a large membership in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the United States, and various parts 
of the world. In the latter part of the iStli c. a society com¬ 
posed of London mechanics held convivial meetings under the 
name of ‘ The Ancient and Honorable Loyal Odd Fellows,’ 
from which the ‘Union Order of Odd Fellows’ sprang. 
Attempts to abolish the convivial element induced a schism ui 
1812, when the Manchester Unity was founded. In 1825 a 
central standing committee was formed in Manchester, and 
since that date the Manchester Unity has included the great 
body of Oddfellows in this country. The objects of the society 
are to raise a fund by mutual contributions to meet payments 
on the deaths of members and their wives or widows, the relief 
of sick and aged members, and various other charitable pur¬ 
poses. Distressed lodges may apply for assistance to the dis¬ 
tricts with which they are connected, and distressed districts to 
the Unity. The number of members in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land and the colonies amounted on isUjanuary 1877 to 518,370, 
distributed among 457 districts and 4114 lodges; 475,887 
members, 424 districts, and 3591 lodges being in Great Britain 
, and Ireland alone. 3984 lodges in all supplied returns of their 
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income and expenditure daring the year 1876. The amount 
received in contributions was 522,048, l6s,—an average of 
20s. 6fd. per member, and the total income was ^^683,650. 
The expenditure was £ 43 S, 999 f 4 '^*i *>{ which ;^339,o63, 

5s, 6d. was for sick benefits (average, 13s. 4}d. per member), 
and ,^96,935, i6s. lod. for funeral benefits (3s. 9jd. per mem* 
her), 'i'he c.apiMl on hand on 1st January 1877 was ;£ 3 , 933 i 245 i 
14s. 7d. The Oddfetlmei Magazine is a quarterly publication. 
The order is established in every state and territory in the 
United States, but since 1843 the organisafion in that country 
has had no connection with that in Great Britain. The Gran I 
Lodge at Baltimore is the centre of the American body, which 
numbered on December 31, 1873, 414,81$ lodge members and 
80,131 encampment members. The aggregate relief granted 
during 1873 was $1,490,274, 

Ode (Gr. ddf, contracted from aoide), with the Greeks and 
Romans, denoted any poem intended to be sung to the acconi- 
.animent of the lyre, l^e great classic compose! s of odes were 
’indar, Anacreon, and Horace. Ronsard (q. v.), who intro¬ 
duced the O. into modem poetry, adoj>tcd Pindar as his model, 
ignoring, however, that poet’s division into the strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode. In present usage, the term is applied to a 
composition irregular in metre, and ditfering from a sung in its 
greater length, and fiom an epic in its dealing, nut with deeds 
and events, but with the author's thoughts and emotions. 
Among our grandest odes may be reckoned those of Milton, 
Oiyden, Gray, Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 

O'denkirclien, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 16 miles S.W. of 
Diisscldorf, on the Niers, a tributary of the Maas, has manu¬ 
factures of silks, half-silks, woollens, and half-woollen stufis. 
Pop. (1875) 7848. 

O'dense (old form Odi>m>e, ‘ Odin’s sanctuary ’), the chief town 
of the Danish island of Fiinen, situated on the O. Canal and the 
Odenseoa, 3^ miles from its mouth, and 88 miles W. by S. of 
Copenhagen. The old town lies N., and the new, called the 
Albani quarter, S. of the rjver. The chief buildings of O. are 
iSt. Knuds Kirkc, built 1081-93, burnt in the 12th and 13th c., 
and restored in 1864; Vor Frue (Our Lady) Kirke, I2ih c., 
restored 1851-65; St. llans Kirke, restoied 1823-24; the 
castle; and the town-house. One ol the oldest towns in Den- 
maik, O. owed its importance in the middle ages (when it had 
six monasteries), to King Knud IV., the first Danish martyr and 
saint, killed here 1086 in St. Albani Kirke, and buried in the 
church named after him, to which many pilgrimages were made. 
O. w-as burned in 1247, and w'as the seat of the National Diets 
of 1527, 1539, and 1657. Pop. (1870) 16,970. 

O'denwald (‘Odin’s forest ’), a wooded mountain district of 
S. Germany, in the E. of llessen-Darmstadt, 40 miles in length 
by 24 to 30 in breadth, extending between tlie Neckar and the 
Main as a continuation of the Schwarz-wald. The general 
elevation is about 1600 feet, while the highest point. Winter- 
hauch, rises to 2063 feet. 

Ode'on (Gr. Odehn), a Greek biilding in the style of a 
theatre, but of a smaller size, used for 1 ehearsal of odes and music. 
The first O. was erected by Pericles; the most splendid was 
that of Herodes Atticus. 

(Tder (Lat. Viadrus, Slav. Odra), one of the chief rivets of 
N. Germany, rises on the N. slope of the Odergebirge, in the 
Austrian province of Moravia, atout 5 miles from Olmiitz, at a 
height of 205^ feet above the sea. After passing through the 
Austrian province of Schlesien, it enters Prussian Schlesien at 
Oldersberg, and flows mainly N.W. through Brandenburg and 
Pomerania ton the Stettiner Hail, from which it empties itself 
into the Baltic by the Divenow, Feene, and Swine, inclosing 
the islands of Wollin and Usedom. The O. becomes navigable 
at lUtibor, where it has a breadth of 106 feet; at Oppein it is 
2M leet wide, and at Breslau 597 feet. Its chief tributaries arc, 
on the right, the Klodnitz, the Malapane, rising in Poland, the 
Warthe, and the Ihna on the left, the Oppa, Ohlan, and the 
Feene. The O. has a length of 513 miles, and drains an area of 
46,930 sq. miles. 

OdeH'n, the most imfiortant Russian seaport and commercial 
town on the Black Sda, and the third city of the Empire, is 
situated between the mouths of the Dniester and the Bug, and is 
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connected with the former by a canal commenced in X873. The 
houses are built of limestone, with flat iron roofs. The finest 
part of the town stretches along the edge of the elevated plat¬ 
form, in which the land here terminates, which is skirted by a 
magnificent piumenade descending to the shore by a spacious 
stairway. Good water was first supplied to the town in 1874!^ 
an aqueduct from the Dniester. O., which is the capital of the 
government Kherson, and the seat of an archbishop, contains 2 
cathedrals, 34 churche.s, 31 synagogues, 2 monasteries, and a uni¬ 
versity, founded in 1865, with an observatory attached. The uni¬ 
versity is (1877) the only institution of the kind in S. Russia, and 
in 1876 had 43 professors, 252 students, a library of 150,000 vols., 
and schools of history, law, mathematics, sciences, and physics. 
The harbour consists of three parts, one for merchantmen, one for 
war ships, and one for vessels in quarantine. The quick growth 
of this town has been owing not only to the consliuction of the 
South Russian railways, but also to the proximity of tw'o large 
navigable rivers. It has regular steam communication with Con¬ 
stantinople, Galatz, Taganrog, Berdiansk, Nicolmf, and Kherson, 
and the trade with China and Japan has received a great impulse 
from the opening of the Suez Canal. The expoits in 1874 
amounted to 46,977,898 roubles, ol which jths were in wheat; 
next in value being wool, rye, spirits, barley, and turnip seed. 
I'he imports were valued at 42,375,238 roubles, the chief items 
being cotton, oil, coal, cofiec, tea, iron, and hardware. In the trade 
with O. Great Britain takes ihe largest part, 180 British ve.s.sels 
having entered the port' in 1873, with a tonnage of 144,357. 
During the last few years the industries of O. have increased in 
importance, and now embrace, besides shipbuilding, which takes 
the most important place, the manufacture of flour, maccaroni, 
ship provisions, ropes, &c. Pop. (1873) 162,814, whom about 
6000 were Germans. Near O. lay the ancient Greek colony of 
Udesstts. The Turks erected here the fortress Hadshibei, in the 
place of which O. was founded by the Vice-Admiral Joseph de 
Ribas, under the Russian Empress Catherine II. in 1794. At 
the commencement of the Crimean War, the steamer sent from 
Britain to take away the British consul, having been fired upon 
by the batteries of 0 ., the town was invested by 12 British men- 
of-war, and its fortifications destroyed in a few hours. 

Odeypoor' (Odaipur), a native State of Chota Nagpur, India, 
in political connection with the Bengal government. Area, 
1051 sq. miles. Fop. (1872) 27,708, of whom 73 per cent, are 
aboriginal tribes; revenue in 1874-75, £2,'i(A‘, tribute, /'53. 
Much of the area is jungle. The products are iice, oil-seeds, 
cotton, gold, and lac. Gold is washed in the rivers, and coal is 
known to exist. The late Rajah was dethroned in 1859 for 
participation in the Mutiny, and sent to the Andaman Islands. 

O'din is in Northern Mythology (q. v.) the highest of the 
gods. He rules over all, and is called Allfedr (‘ Father of all'), 
also Valfddr (‘ Father of Battle’), as ‘they that die in battle are 
his beloved sons.’ War is called the sport, and the sword the 
fire of O. He is the wisest of all, and is described as old, tall, 
long-bearded, and with but one eye, having bartered the other 
for a drink of the giant Mimir’s Well of Wisdom, under the 
ash-tree of Ygdrasil. In his great hall in heaven, named Vala- 
skjilf, roofed with figured gold, is the high seat Hlidskjfilf, from 
which O. can survey the whole world. On his eight-footed horse 
Sleipnir he rides through the air, clad in a dark blue cloak, with 
a helmet of gold, and tearing his spear Gungnir, the work of the 
dwarfs. Wine is O.'s sole food, and the meat on his table is 
given to his two wolves Geri and FrekL His two ravens, Hugin 
Uthought’}, and Munin (‘memory’), are sent forth at daybreak 
to return at eve, when they sit upon bis shoulders and tell all 
that they have seen and heard. O.^s attendant is named Hermod 
the Nimble. From O.’s gold rii^, Drypnir (also made by the 
dwarfs), drop every ninth night eight gold ririgs of like weight. 

I O. was the inventor of runes. With much ado he found the 
Skildmjbd (‘Scalds’ mead’), which the giant Suttung had hid in 
a mountain; hence poetry is called the Drink of O. and of the 
.lEsir (q. v.), and this he and they quaS' every dyr from golden 
cups in his palace of Sokkvatek. The name of O. is preserved 
in many names of places, as Odense (q. v.), Odinshbi, Oiubjeq;, 
and Onsild in Denmark, and in Slesvig Vonsbsek, Vonsild, and 
Vonsmose. 

IVadaa (Old Eng. WSden) is the Low-German, and Wuotan 
the High-German name of the same god. It is from a verb 
meaning ‘ to storm ’ or ‘rave;’ comp. Old Eng. wid, and Low. 
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Scot, variant wud, 'mad.* The only pre-Christian writings in 
which Wodan is expressly mentioned are the two so-called 
Merseburg Poems, but tradition strongly testifies that the same 
myths clustered round Wodan in Germany as round O. in Scan¬ 
dinavia. The Lord of Heaven, whose single eye, broad-brimmed 
helmet, and dark mantle symbolised the sun, the clouds, and 
the firmament, was not only the giver of fruitful seasons, and the 
fulfiller of wishes, but inspired the poet and the warrior, and 
was the source of all knowledge. He was the god of the state, 
of all public business, laws, and solemn oaths, and kings tracecl 
to him their origin and power. Under tlie Roman Empire the 
Tx)w-Getmans, identifying Wodan with Mercurius, translated 
the Roman Dies Mercurius (Fr. mercredi, Ger. mUhvech) by 
the terra Wodnesdag, which is stilt preserved in our IVednesday. 
Numerous local names attest the popukrity of Wodan’s worship, 
as, in Germany, Godesberg {tVedenesberg), Gudensberg, Godens- 
holt, and in England, Wednesbury, Wedncshaui, Wansford, 
Wanstrow, and Wanstead. See references under Northern 
Mythology, also llender, Die Deutsche Ortsnamen (Siegen, 
1846). 

Odoa'cer, king of Italy, was the son of a chieftain of the 
Scyrri, Edecon, who with Orestes had been despatched by Attila 
on an embassy to the Emperor Theodosius (448). On the dis¬ 
persion of the Scyrri by the F.ast Goths (463), O. led for awhile 
a wandering life among the Barbarians of Noviciim, till, entering 
the service of the Western Empire, he gained a high r.ank in the 
Imperial Guards by his courage and capacity. In 476, with the 
aid of these mutinous mercenaries, he besieged Pavia, put Orestes 
to death, and deposing his .son Romulus Augustulus, the last of 
the Roman emperors, himself assumed the title of king. The 
submissive Italians received him without a murmur, but the 
better to establisli his authority he sent amb.assadors to the Em¬ 
peror Zeno, consenting to the transference of the seat of universal 1 
empire from Rome to Constantinople, while requesting his own 
investiture with the title of Patrician and the administration of ! 
the diocese of Italy. O.’s fitness for his high station was evinced 
in his respect for the institutions and prejudices of his subjects, 
in his re-establishment of the consulate, and enforcement of the 
edicts of his predecessors. Himself an Ari.an, he exercised 
toleration towards the Catholics; and once more he carried the 
Roman arms beyond the Alps, in two successful campaigns 
against the D.almatians and Kuyians (487). His greatness, 
however, kindled the jealousy of Zeno, who supported Theodoric 
(q. V.), king of the East Goths, in the invasion and conquest of 
Italy (439). Defeated at Aquilcia, Verona, and on the banks of 
the Adda (490), O. threw himself into Ravenna, which he had 
made his residence. After a three years’ siege he reluctantly 
consented to the partition of the Italian provinces, and six days 
later was slabbetl at a banquet, March 5, 493. See Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Kmpire (chaps, xxxviii., xxxix.). 

Odom'eter (Or. hodos, 'a way,’and v/rfru;/, ‘ameasure’), a 
way measurer or instrument for measuring the distance travelled 
over by a wheeled vehicle. In one form it is designed for attach¬ 
ment to the wheel of a carriage, and in another to be dragged 
after the vehicle, or driven by a pedestrian, the number of revolu¬ 
tions of the carriage-wheel in the former instance, and of the 
wheel of the machine itself in the latter, being calculated by a 
series of index wheels. A kind of O. is described by Vitruviu.s. 
In 1550 a degree of the meridian between Paris and Amiens wiis 
measured pretty accurately by means of an O. Butterfield in 
England (1677), Meynier in France (1724), and Hohlfeld in 
Prussia (about 1760) altered and improved the construction of 
the O. See Pedometer. 

O’Soxmell, Zieopold, Duke of Tetnan, Count of Lucena, 
of Irish descent, was born at Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, 12th Jan. 
1809. By 1832 he had risen to be a colonel in the army, an<l 
became a dcckred partisan of Maria Christina’s regency. He 
compelled Cabrera to rai.se the siege of Lucena (July 1839), 
and was appointed lieutenant-general. That year he threw 
in his lot with the queen-mother and followed her to France, 
from which he intri^ed against Espartero, the regent. After 
the fall of the latter m 1843, he was nominated captain-general 
of Cuba. In '1845 he returned with an ample fortune, and 
was elected to the Senate, holding the post of director- 
raersl of cavalTT until 1851. He was outlawed for his 
share in an insurrection (1854), reinstated by Espartero, who 
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created him a marshal, and whom he supplanted by coup dlitat 
(July 1856). From 1858 to 1866 he acted as Prime Minister, 
conducting in person during that period a war in Morocco, 
whose successful termination lifted him into the highest rank 
of the Spanish nobility; but in 1866 bis government was over¬ 
thrown by Narvaez. 0 . died in exile at Biarritz, Sth Nov. 1867. 

O’Bon'oYan, John, LI1.D., the prince of Irish scholai^ 
was the son of a small farmer, and wa.s bom at Atateemore, in 
the county of Kilkenny, Ireland, 9th July i8og. In 1830 he was 
appointed to an office in the historical department of the Ord¬ 
nance Survey, Ireland, and was employed to examine Irish 
MSS. and gather local information, for the purpose of fixing the 
orthography of places on the ordnance maps. O. was also con¬ 
joined with O’Curry (cp v.) in the transcription and translation 
of the Brehon Laws (ij. v.). In 1849 he was appointed Professor 
of the Irish Language in Queen’s College, Belfast. He died at 
Dublin, 9th December 1861. No Irish scholar has equalled O. 
in the amplitude and accuracy of his jilplological and historical 
knowledge of the national language ; his topographical erudition 
was also immense. ITis most important works are his Grammar 
of the Irish Language (1845), his edition of I'he Annals of 
the Four Masters (2d ed. 1836), besides which, however, he 
edited several very intereating volumes for the Irish Archeological 
and Celtic Hociety. 

Odon'tophore, the name given to the dental apparatus 
characteristic of the highest classes of Mollnsca (Pterofoda, Gas¬ 
teropoda, and Cephalopoda), which are hence collectively named 
Odontophora, in contradistinclion to the Lamellibranchiata in 
which no O. is developed. The O. is often named the ‘tongue’ 
of Mollusca. It consists of aPcartilaginous skeleton, of a radula 
or lingual tibbon armed with flinty teeth, and which is gradually 
reproduced from behind as it is worn away by the friction in 
fiont; and of the muscles, by means of which the radula is moved 
like a chain-saw, and thus rasps down the food on which the 
animal subsists. 

(Ecodoma, a well-known genus of the Ant (q. v.), celebrated 
for their intcll igent habits. The species are abundant in America. 
(B. Mexicana is common on the Gulf coast of Mexico; (E. eepka- 
lotes and CE. sexdentata are found in large numbeis in Brazil. 
'I'he OE. are popularly termed ‘ leaf-cutters.’ They cut and trans¬ 
port leaves to great distances. They build very large nests, 
occupying a surlace frequently of many square yards. A large 
tree may be stripped of its leaves in a single night by these insects, 
who are also known to tunnel beneath rivers and streams when 
occasion requires. 

(Ecolampa'diirs, Johann (orig. Ger. Ileussgen or IIuss- 
g’n), a Gerra.in Reformer, was bom at Weinsberg, Wirtemberg, 
1482. Having aband(.-:ed the study of law, which he had 
begtm at Bologna, he studied theology at Heidelberg, Greek at 
Tubingen and Stuttgart under Melanchthon and Reuchlin, and 
Hebrew at Heidelberg under a converted Jew Adrian!, and 
became a priest. While preacher in the hlin.dcr at Jfasel he 
assisted Erasmus with his edition of the New Testament. He 
became a monk in 1520, but being soon infected with the opinions , 
of Luther, he escaped from the convent and returned to Basel 
(1522), where he joined the Reformers, and spent the rest of his 
life as a preacher and professor of theology. He died 1st Decem¬ 
ber 1531. CE. look a prominent part in the controversy be¬ 
tween Luther and Carlstadt regarding the Real Presence (q. v.), 
having published his views in a letter to his friends in Swabia, 
entitled ‘ A Genuine Exposition of the Words of our Lord— 
This is my body.’ Like Zwinglius he maintained that the bread 
and wine were mere symbols, but differed from Zwinglius, who 
regarded the word is as ecjuivalent to ‘ represents,’ in regarding 
body as used by metonymy for * symbol of my bod]^ His other 
works were chiefly commentaries on the books of the Bible, 
which were of considerable value owing to his philological and 
Patristic knowledge. See lleizog’s Das Lcbendcsfu/i. CEiolani'' 
padius (Basel, 2 vols. 1843), and the later biography of Hagen- 
bach (EIbcrb. 1859). 

CEcumen'icaL See Ecumenical. 

(Ede'ma (Gr. ‘a swelling') is caused by the effusion or infiltra¬ 
tion of serum into the cellular or areolar ijructures. 0. may also 
occur in the submucous and sub.seroua cellttjar tissues of the paren¬ 
chymatous viscera. O. is not a distinct disease, but a symptom of a 
great variety of diseases, and the gravity of the symptom depends 
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very much upon the loeulity of the disease; thus O. of the 

f hltis may cause death in a ve^ short time. Active O., which is 
y far the most common form, is associated with an inflammatory 
action in the cellular tissue, and is peculiarly well-marked in 
erysipelas, and in inflammation of the lungs. Passive O. de- 

J )ends on impeded venous circulation, due to obstruction or ob- 
iteration of one or more veins, and may result in a variety of 
local symptoms, according to the nature and extent of the obstruc¬ 
tion. Organic diseases of the heart, lungs, liver, and kidneys, 
give rise to distinct local symptoms, and the amount of O. is 
often commensurate with the danger which exists. O. is fre¬ 
quently caused by interruption of the venous circttlalion owing 
to the pressure of gravid uterus and abdominal tumours. 

j (B'denburgf (Hung. Sepr6ny, Lat. Sempronium), one of the 
' oldest and most beautiful towns in Hungary, 37 miles S.K. of 
Vienna by rail, is situated among the spurs of the Leitha moun¬ 
tains, on the Ilka, a branch of the Kaab, and two miles W. of 
the Neusiedler See. It has three large churches, several monas¬ 
teries, and a theatre. The town watch-tower is reckoned the 
highest in Hungary. Cloth, sugar, and preserved fruit are manu¬ 
factured, and in the surrounding district one of the finest wines of 
Hungary is made. The coal obtained from the neighbouring Brenn- 
bete forms also an article of trade in the town, whose annual 
cattle markets are much resorted to. Pop. (1869) 2i,ioS. 

eZi'dipua (Gr. oii/eS, ‘ I swell,’ and pous, ' foot’),in the Greek 
myth was the son of l-aius. King of'I'hebes, nndjocaste, who, 
to avert an omcle that their child should some day slay the father 
and commit incest with the mother, pierced his feet and exposed 
him on Mount Cithaeron. Found by a shepherd, he was brought 
to Corinth, to the palace of Polybus and Merope, who reared him 
as their own child till he had grown a man. But the stigma of 
his unknown origin aflixing itself to his name, he repaired to 
Delphi to inquire of its truth, and there received the selfsame 
answer that had affrighted his true parents. Applying it, how¬ 
ever, to Polybus and Merope, he determined never more to re¬ 
turn to Corinth, and on the way to Daulis fell in with Laius. A 
scuffle arose, and O. slew his father, thus working out the first 
part of the doom. Shortly after, the ravages of the Sphinx (q. v.), 
who killed all who failed to solve her riddles, caused proclama¬ 
tion to be made that her vanquisher should receive the hand of 

i ocaste. O. fulfilled the task, and wedding his mother became 
y her the father of Eteocles, Polyneices, Antigone, and Ismene. 
A pestilence fell upon the land, that should only cease, said the 
oracle, on the expulsion of Laius’ murderer. Him, with tragic 
irony, _0. solemnly cursed, and straightway learnt from the seer 
Teiresias that he was himself the man. Thereupon Jocaste 
hanged herself and O. put out his eyes. There are varying 
traditions as to his later fate—one, that forthwith expelled by 
his son and brother-in-law Cleon, he fled with Antigone to 
Attica; another, that he was first imprisoned at Thebes, and 
only banished by Cleon after his sons Imd fallen by one another’s 
hands, and that coming to Colonus in Attica, he was honourably 
received "by Theseus and finally translated from this earth by the 
Eumenides. The myth of O. and fas descendants has formed the 
■< theme of tragedies by jEschylus, .Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca, 
Corneille, and Voltaire, By comparative mythofogists O. has 
been compared with Indra, the slayer of Dahand and the Night 
who gave him birth, and the Sphinx with Python or Fafnir, the 
winter dragon of Northern mythology. See Schneidewin’s JJie 
Sage vom O. (Gbtt. 1852); and Breal's Le Myths iCEtUpe (Par. 
1863). 

(Bbl'eniolilfiger, Adam Gottlob, the prince of Danish 
poets, was born 14th Novemlrer 1779 at Vesterbro, near Copen¬ 
hagen, where his father was steward of the king’s summer palace. 
Forsaking th^ stam, which he had first chosen as a profession, he 
spent his twentieth year in the study of law under A. S. Oersted, 
and during the attack on Copenhagen by the English fleet under 
Nelson, ad A^ 1801, served as an ensign in the student- 
corps. From this time he mainly devoted himself to the study 
of the literatures and languages of Scandinavia. In 1803 O. 
gave the first evidence of his genius in a collection of Digte 
(Copenh.), which were followed in 1805 by Poetiske Skrifier (2 
vols. I'diif.}, the latter containing the charming Eastern tale 
AladtH (Ger. trans. by C)., Amst. 1808) and the tragedy Uakon 
JasA (Eng. trans. by F. C. Lascelles, 1874). Aided by a royal 
Stipend from the ^vemment, O. visited in 1805 Berlin, Dres- 
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den, Weimar, and other German cities, and made the aranain- 
tonce of Fichte, Schleiermacher, Wieland, lean Paul, Tieck, 
and Goethe, and afterwards went to Paris, where he wrote his 
dramas, Palnatoke (Copenh. 1809) and Asul og VaUPorg tjbid. 
1810). After residing a few months with Itoe. de Stael at 
Coppet, in Switxerland, he proceeded to Italy, where he wrote 
the drama Carrepo (Hid. 1811; Eng. trans. by Theodore Martin, 
Lond. 1854). On his return to Copenhagen in 1809 O. was 
appointed professor of aesthetics at the university. The contro- 
verity between the new romantic school, which recognised O. as 
its leader, and the older spirit of classicism gradually now settled 
into a personal contest between Baggesen (q. v.) and O., which 
lasted till the former left Denmark in 1820. To this period belong 
some of O.’s greatest poems, lielge (1814), Hroars Saga (1817), 
and NorJens Guder (1819), a cycle of ballads on the old Scan¬ 
dinavian gods, translated into English by W. E. Frye in 1845. 
In 1817-18 he went on a second tour tlirough Germany and Italy, 
and published his impressions, Reise forlalt iBreve til mit Hjem 
(2 vols. Copenh.). He died at Copenhagen, 20th January loca 
In his later years O.’s renown filled all Scandinavia. To his 
countrymen his name was as precious as that of Goethe to the 
Germans, and his death was mourned as a national calamity. His 
dramas and poems are marked by originality and force of imagi¬ 
nation; his lyrics are unsurpassed for harmony and sweetness. 
A collected edition of his Tragedier was published by himself (10 
vols. 1831-38 ; edition de luxe^ 10 vols. 1849), also of his Digter- 
varker (10 vols. 183$; edition de luxe, 23 vols. 1851-52). O. 
executed a German translation (4 vols. I.eips. 1822-23), of Hol- 
berg’s Comedies, and twice issued German translations of his own 
works (18 vols. Breslau, 1829-30; and 21 vols. ilU. 1839), which 
include (vols. i. and ii.) an interesting autobiography. ’I'he first 
complete edition of his Samlede Varker (38 vols.) appeared 
1848-52; the latter of these years also saw the publication of 
his Lyriske Digte, Romancer, og Ballader, in 5 vols. A complete 
critical edition of his Poetiska Skrifier was edited by Idebenberg 
(32 vols. Copenh. 1857-65). See O.’s Lebenserinnerungen (4 
vols. I-eips,, 1850-1), and Deumier, O., le Prite natunml du 
Danemark (Par. 1854). 

OSil-de-Boeuf (Fr. ‘bull’s eye’), a small round or oval win¬ 
dow, gave name to an ante-chamlier in Louis XIV.’s palace at 
Versailles, which communicated with the royal apartment by 
such an opening in the frieze. The name tastes or eontes de I'O.- 
de-B, was extended from the gossip of the courtiers in waiting 
to scandal generally. 

OBland, an island in the Baltic, off the S.E. coast of Sweden, 
is separated from the mainland by the Kalmar Sound, which is 
about 10 miles broad. The island is 92 miles from O. Point in the 

N. to the Bjornnabben in the S., with an average breadth of 5 
miles, and an area of 530 sq. miles. The land, which is but sparsely 
covered with soil, is chiefly used as pasture ground by the inhabi¬ 
tants, though crops are also grown to a small extent. Alum is 
obtained and manufactured in large quantities, and along the centre 
of the island, where there is a low ridge called the Alwar Hills, 
there are numerous windmills. The capital Borgholm (pop. 829) 
was founded in 1817 near the ruins of an old castle of that name. 

O. is chiefly inhabited along the western coast, which is skirted 
by the only highway that traverses the island. Pop. 45,000. 

Dels, a town in the province of Silesia, Prussia, on the left 
bank of tlie Oelse, 16 miles N.E. of Breslau by rail It has four 
churches, a synagogue, and a large castle with old fortifications. 
The manufacture of flax and cloth is carried on. Pop. (1875) 
8856. 

QSnast'tliio Acid (C7H14O1) is one of the results of the de¬ 
structive distillation of Castor Oil (q. v.). The corresponding 
aldehyd (CzHjsO), or iminr/M/r, also results from the same opera¬ 
tion. If castor oil be distilled with caustic potash, the oenanthic 
compounds do not appear, but instead caprylic alcohol (C|HuO) 
is obtained. (Enantbic Mcohol (C-HuO) belongs to the series 
of primary alcohols, the corresponding acids of whi^ fonn the 
homologous series known as the fatty add series. 

(Enothe'ra, a genus of Onagraceee (q. v.) principally consist¬ 
ing of herbaceous plants, with alternate leav^ huge ydlow, 
red, or purple flowers, petals four, stamens ei^t, ovary four- 
celled, capsule usually flitting when mature into four valves. 
There are fully loo species, antC with the excrotion of one found 
in Tasmania, all are natives of America. O. Uentde, or the 
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evening primrose, so called from its primrose-yellow flowers 
opening at sunset, is often seen in gardens; it has also escaped 
from cultivation or been accidentally introduced, and has estab¬ 
lished itself as a weed in various places. In Germany it is 
grown for the sake of its roots, which are used as a vegetable. 
Various other species from California and Oregon are also grown 
in gardens as ornamental out-door plants, e.g., O, cccspitosm, with 
fragrant white flowers 3^ inches across when expanded, and 0 . 
grandiflora, which is perhaps the largest flowered and prettiest 
member of the genus. 

(Ere'bro, one of the wealthiest towns in Sweden, and capital 
of a Ian of the same name, is situated on the Svart-Elf where 
it enters the western end of the Hjelmar lake. It has a fine 
church, a beautiful council-house, before which stands the statue 
of the hero Engelbrecht, and an old castle founded by Birger 
Jarl on a small island. Carpets and woollen goods are the chief 
manufactures, and there are silver, copper, and iron mines in the 
neighbourhood. Formerly O. was of political importance, 
having on several occasions been chosen os the scat of govern¬ 
ment by the Swedish kings. Fifteen parliaments have been 
held here, at one of which, in 1540, the thioiie was declared 
hereditary, and at another, in 1814, Bemadotte was chosen king 
of Sweden. Pop. (1875) 10,193. 

Oer'Bted, Hans Cbriatian, a celebrated Danish physicist, 
was bom at Rudkjbbing, in the island of Langcland, August 14, 
1777. He entered Copenhagen University in 1794, studied 
medicine and chemistry, and at the same time took a lively in¬ 
terest in poetry and the fine arts. In 1800 he became assistant 
to the Professor of Chemistry, and after several years spent in 
Holland, Germany, and Pans, which he visited as liolder of a 
travelling scholarship, he was appointed in t8o6 Professor of 
Physics m the University of Copenhagen. In 1819 he made the 
great discovery which has placed him among the first of experi¬ 
mental inve.stigators—-the discovery, namely, of the action of an 
electric current uiion a magnet in its vicinity. It is the funda¬ 
mental fact of electro-magnetism (see Ei,f.ctricity), which has 
since received such an impulse from Ampere and Faraday. The 
account of his discovery is given in a I.alin essay, entitled Ex- 
perimmia circa EJ/itaciam Conjlictus Elcctrici in Acum Magneli- 
cam (1820). In 1829 he became director of the Polytechnic 
Institute and the Magnetic Observatoiy. He was an honorary 
member of most of the scientific societies, receiving from the 
Royal Society of London and Institute of Paris the Cojiley Medal 
and the mathematical prize respectively for his great electro¬ 
magnetic discovery. Ills constant endeavour was to bring 
science within the reach of the people, and to this end he 
published numerous works, of which may be mentioned An- 
sicht dcr Cktmuche Naturgcsclze (1812); Nalurlarens Mechanskc 
Dccl (1844); Aandm i Katuren (1850, Eng. trans. in Bohn’s 
‘ Scientific Library ’); Die Naturwissenscliajt in ihrem Verhalt- 
nisse atr Duhtkunst und Religion (1850); Die Naiunvissenschaft 
und die Ceistesbildung (1850). Most of his works are translated 
into German, and he himself wrote both German and French 
with great facility, as evidenced by his memoirs in Poggciidorfs 
Annalen. O. died at Copenhagen, March 9, 1851. See Mbller, 
Ols Charakter und Lebm (1851), and -a biography by Hauch 
and Forchhammer (German translation, 1853). 

Oe'sel, an island of Russia in the Baltic, forming part of the 
government of Livonia, and stretching across the entrance of the 
Bay of Riga. It is 45 miles long with an average breadth of 25 
milei Area 1200 sq. miles j pop. 46,cxx>. The soil is rocky; 
but in some places grain is raised and good pasture land ob¬ 
tained. Seal fisheries are also carried on. The only town is 
Arensbnrg (3378) on the S. E. coast. O. anciently belonged to 
the Danes, by whom it was ceded to Sweden in 1645. In 1721 
it finally came into the possession of Russia along with Livonia. 

OUioph'^UB (Gr. * the food-passage ’) is the name given to 
the ‘mllet’ or canal extending from the pharynx, or back 
part of the mouth to the Stomach (q. v.). In shape the O. is 
alonost cylindrical, and in length it measures from 9 to 10 inches. 
Its upper level in the neck corresponds to the b^y of the sixth 
cervical vertebra. It entere and passes throimh the thorax or 
chest-cavity, pierces the diaphra^ or midriff, and merges into 
the stomach, close below toe latter muscle. In structure the 
gullet is composed of three layers. The external layer is the 
muscular coat, which is itself divided into an external and 


internal portion. The external muscles of the O. run longr 
tudinally, the internal fibres being circular. The submucous 
coat forms the middle layer of the gullet, and consists of 
bundles of white fibrous tissue intermingled with elastic fibres, 
and suraorting nerves and bloodvessels. The former are 
given oil from the pneumngastric trunks, and the latter from 
the inferior thyroid artery, the thoracic aorta, and the coronary 
artery of the stomach. Tlie mucous coat lines the interior of 
the gullet. When the gullet is at rest, this coat exhibits longi¬ 
tudinal ruga or folds. This layer is lined by a thick layer of 
squamous or pavement epithelium, whilst papillae project 
from its surface, and small racemose (mucous) glands open on 
the internal surface of the tube. The deep layer of this mucous 
coat consists of unstriped muscular fibres arranged longitudinally, 
this layer being named the muscularis mucosa. 

Diseases of the O .—This portion of the alimentaiy canal is 
liable to a considerable number of morbid changes, and all the 
diseases thereof have a tendency to occlude its passage, and 
hence are commonly described as strictures of it. (Esophagitis, 
or inflammation of the oesophagus, may be idiopathic, but it 
is generally c.iused by hot, irritating, or caustic substances, and 
sometimes by direct violence. Stricture of the oesophagus, one 
of the most terrible diseases with which man is afflicted, may 
occur as the result of several distinct conditions; folds of the 
mucous membrane, cicatrices after injuiy, pressure occasioned by 
neighbouring tumours, thickening or contraction of its walls, or 
lastly, and most frequently, cancerous affections of the tube. 
Tire symptoms of stricture of the oesophagus are dysphagia and 
emaciation, but it is often diflicult to distinguish the various 
forms from each other. The malignant differs from the innocent 
by generally occurring later in life; by the general cachexia; by 
the imjilication of the glands of the neck, the larynx, and neigh¬ 
bouring organs. Obstruction from a tumour is generally caused 
by aneurism of the aorta. I'lie seat of the stricture may be as¬ 
certained by passing a bougie, and if it be cicatricial the cicatrix 
may be divided by cither external or internal incision. Billroth 
has attempted the extirpation of a cancerous deposit in the oeso¬ 
phagus, but the operation is not usually regarded as justifiable. 
The passage may sometimes be kept open by means of ■bougies, 
and failing this, no means of suppuit can be introduced into the 
stomach except by the operation of Gaslrotumy (q. v.). 

Spasmodic stricture of the oesophagus usually occurs in hysterical 
women. The dy.sphagia in such cases is not constant, and fre¬ 
quently there is less diflieulty in taking solids than fluids. Sir 
J. Paget has pointed out that the difficulty of swallowing may in 
many of these cases be analogous to that in stammeiing, viz., an 
inability from mental causes to co-ordinate the various muscular 
actions which are necessary to deglutition. Such cases require 
judicious management more than medical or surgical treatment. 

It occasionally happens that there is a congenital defect of the 
oesophagus, the tube contracting into an impervious muscular 
cord, or terminating in a cul-de-sac. In such cases, the child 1 
dies from inanition in from the third to the twelfth day. 

Foreign bodies in the cesophagus are frequently a cause of 
trouble and pain, and often of great danger. A pin, a small 
bone, or a bristle may be hidden behind the arches of the fauces, 
or at the upper part of the pharynx. Large bodies are generally 
ai rested opposite the cricoid cartilage, but they may pass lower. 
When a large mass rests above the pharyngeal opening of the 
larynx, it must be displaced at once, or instant death results; but 
when lodged in the oesophagus there is no such urgent danger. 
The first point is to ascertain, as ne.arly as may be, the size and 
shape of the substance impacted and its position in the gullet, so 
as to determine whether it should be pushed down into the 
stomach or extracted. Extraction may be accomplished with 
the long oesophagus forceps, by a blunt hook at the end of a 
probang, or by the horse-hair probang. This iffstnuuent con¬ 
tains a skein of horse-hair inserted near its extremity, which is 
dilated by pulling its handle out. It is useful for extracting 
foreign bodies, such as coins, bones, &c., which are lodged but 
do not entirely obstruct the tube. There are certain cases, how¬ 
ever, in which it is necessary to cut down on the foreign body 
and remove it at once. 

OBa'tridBB, a family of Diptera (q. v.) or Flies, including the 
‘ bot,’ or ‘ breeze-flies.' The body is stout and hmiy, the mouth¬ 
opening small, and the mouth-organs rudimentary. The larva: 
are thick, fleshy, footless grubs, composed of eleven segments. 
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The O. deposit their larvx under the skin, or within the bodies 
uf animals—the ‘sheep bot-fly’ {(Ettrut mis) depositing her 
larvse within the sinuses or spaces in the frontal bone of the 
sheep, to which it gains access through the nostrils. Gastrophilus 
equi or horse bot-fly, is of pale yellow colour, banded with black 
on the chest. Its eggs, deposited on the akin of the horse, are 
licked off by that animal, and live within the horse’s stomach 
and intestines from May tilt October, when they are ejected along 
with foecal matter, flypodtrma bmh or ox bot-fly, has larvae 
whicli live in the viorbUs or tumours found in the backs of cattle. 

OEa^ King of Mercia, began to reign about 757 a.d. He 
inunediately set himself to deal with the troublesome Welsh on 
his western border, beating them back from Hereford, and 
forcing the King of Powys from his capital, which changed 
its name from Pengwem to Scrobbesbyryg (‘the town in the 
scrub; ’ mod. Shrewsbury). This position he maintained by 
planting settlements of English in the basin of the Severn. He 
likewise asserted his lordship over Kent and Wessex, and raised 
Mercia to a position of such importance as to incur the serious 
jealousy of Karl the Great, by wuose intrigues, when O. died in 
795, it was speedily reduced to insignificance. O. was a skilful 
soldier and a wise king, os the code of Mercian laws which 
bears his name testifies; but tradition lays to his charge some 
acts of revolting cruelty. .See Gieen’s History of the English 
People (new and enlarged ed. 1S77), 

Offds Dike w.is a ditch and rampart extending from the mouth 
of tile Dee to tliat of tlie Severn, built by Offa, King of Mercia, 
for the purpose of confining the marauding Welsh within their 
own country. 

OfTenbach, a town of Hessen-Darmstadt, Germany, lies in 
a level district on the left bank of tlie Main, and is connected 
with Hanaii, Krankfurt, Mainz, and Darmstadt by rail. It con¬ 
tains an old castle, 5 churches, and i synagogue. The important 
industries of O., which owe their growth largely to the influence 
of French emigration, embrace the manufacture of machinery, 
cast-iron and plated goods, jewellciy, chemicals, carriages, wax¬ 
cloth, leather, tobacco, hats, &c. I’op. (1B75) 26,008. 

Oflfenbaoli, Jacques, a popular composer of liglit music, 
born of a Jewish family at K6I11, 20th July 1822, studied 
music at the Paris Conservatoire, and became leader of the 
orchestra at the Theatre Fran^nis in 1847. In 1855 he under¬ 
took the management of the Tlildtre des Douffes Parisiens. 
Ills Orphee attx Enfers (1859) was an unbounded success, and 
is in many respects his liest work. On its revival under his 
management with additional music at tlie Gaicic in 1874 it 
I ran for coo nights. His very numerous operas-bouffes include 
Jjs Belle Hllhte (1864), Itarbe Bleu (1866), the enormously 
popular Grande Duchesse (1867), La Perichole (1S68), I^s 
Btigands (1S69), Genevieve de Brabant, Le Roi Garotte 
La Jolie Parfumeuse (1873), Bagatelle (1874), Le I'oyage dans 
la Lune (1875), and Madame TArchiduc (1876), most of which 
have obtained high popularity in this country as well as in 
France. 'Though he has never ni’cmpted high art, he cannot 
be denied the possession of an inexliAustible fund of sparkling 
' and graceful mdody. 

Offer and Prom'iae. An ofier is not binding on him who 
makes it until it is accepted. A promise is not binding on the 
promiser by English law unless given for a valuable considera¬ 
tion. By the Statute of P'rauds no verbal promise is sufficient 
to ground an action, without at least some note or memorandum 
of the matter signed by the promLser, or by some one authorised 
by him, in the following coses: where an executor or admini¬ 
strator promises to meet out of his own estate a claim for 
damage on tlie estate for which he is executor or administrator; 
when a man hndertakes to answer for the debt, default, or mis¬ 
carriage of another, and in this case even a written promise was 
formerly void, unless a good consideration was specified in the 
writmg; but this was altered by 19 & 20 V. c. 97; when an 
agreement is made in consideration of marriage; where any 
contract or sale is made of lands, tenements, hereditaments, or 
of any interest in these; and when there is any agreement that 
is not to be fulfilled within a year from the date 0? entering into 
it The statute requires not merely that the bare promise be in 
uniting, but that the terhis of the contract and the consideration 
be stated in writing. The third clause does not include mutual 
premises to many. An offer may, in ordinary cases, Iw accepted 
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at any time, if not withdrawn, unless a time be specified for ac¬ 
ceptance;. But in mercantile affairs there is an implied condition 
in an offer to buy or sell, that it be accepted without undue 
delay. An offer bearing that an answer is expected in course of 
post is not binding after the arrival of that post without an ac¬ 
ceptance. In Scotland a promise is binding on the promiser 
though given without consideration, if deliberately and seriously - 
made. See Makriage Law. Suppose A offer to sell B any¬ 
thing, say a horse, at a given price, and B promises to consider 
for a specified time, or to examine the horse on a given day, and 
A sells the hone while B is considering, or before he has ex¬ 
amined the horse, it seems that by English law A is entitled to 
sell because he has had no legal consideration for waiting, in 
Scotland he would have been Imund to wait. See Contract. 

Offering. Sec First-Fruits and Sacrifice. 

Offertory (Lat. Offertorium), is that part of the Eucharistic 
service in which the people make their offerings to God. In the 
ancient Church it was the practice for all communicants who had 
the means to make oblations of bread and wine, and sometimes 
other things, at the altar, out of which the elements for tlie 
Eucharist were taken, the surplus being devoted to a common 
feast (ef. I Cor. xi. 21), and at a later time to the support of the 
poor and the clergy. As soon as the people’s offerings were 
made, and bread and wine were set apart for the Eucharist, an 
elaborate seivice followed, which is described in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. After thank.sgiving to God for all Hismeicies, 
and particularly for the redemption of mankind by Christ, a 
form of Consecration was used, consisting of the words of tlie 
institution, with prayers that God would send His Holy Spirit 
upon the gifts .ntid make them become the body and blood 
of Christ, and ‘ would receive the gift that was then 
offered to him to his altar in heaven, as a sweet-smelling 
savour, by the mediation of his Christ.’ In the Anglican 
Liturgy the O. begins with the verses appointed to be read 
while the alms are being collected. The prayer offered in 
]iresenting the alms is sometimes called the first or lesser obla¬ 
tion, and the prayer of sclf-consccration after receiving the 
Eucharist, the second or greater. 

Office (I.4tt. OJticium), ill the early Church, like Mass _{q. v.), 
order, &c., meant divine worship and also the book containing the 
method for the regular perfomiance of it. O. is thus the form 
of divine service appointed in the Breviary (q. v.) to be used 
daily as distinguished from the Liturgy (q. v.); that b, the 
f'salms Lessons, I’raycr.s, and Hymns whicli form the Can¬ 
onical Hours (q. V.). 

Off icers, Military and Na'val. Descriptions of the vari¬ 
ous grades of officers in Her Majesty’s service will be found 
under their respective headings. Officers enter the army as 
sub-lieutenaiits under v.arious regulations and subject to certain 
examinations, and obtain promotions in consideration of services 
and the passing of examinations. The comliatant officers in a 
regiment consist of sub-lieutenants, lieutenants, captains, majors, 
lieutenant-colonels, and colonels, the last three being iield- 
officcrs. The highest tank in the British army is that of field- 
marslml, next to which come various grades of generals. Non- 
combatant officers include raymasters, surgeon-majors, surgeons, 
and veterinai'y surgeons. The principal classes of officers in the 
n.avy are sub-lieutenants, lieutenant.s, commanders, captains, 
and the three ranks of admirals. Boatswains, carpenters, and 
gunners (warrant officers); and a superior class of artificers and 
seamen (known as petty officers) corresponding somewhat to 
non-commissioned officers in the army. 

Offloea, Sale of Public. The buying or selling of public 
offices has been considered as an offence indictable at common 
law. By 5 & 6 £. c. 16, if any person baigain to sell any office 
in the administration of justice, or of the public revenue, he 
loses his right of nomination to that office. And the person 
offering to purchase the office is disqualified from holdmg it. 
The Act did not extend to the sale of commissions in the army 
for prices fixed by the Queen’s regulations. Its proyirions have 
been extended to Scotland and to Ireland, and to all offices in 
the gift of the Crown, and to the principal offices of any depart¬ 
ment of the Government in the United Kingdom and in the 
Colonies, by 49 G. III. e. 136. . . 

QflBoial Aauaigna*. See Bankruptcy. 
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Offloi'n&l Plant! (Lat. offuina, ‘ a shop ’), are those plants 
which have a place in the pharmacopoeia, and are therefore sold 
by apothecaries and druf^gists. Many medicinal plants have 
similar properties, but only those which appear in the pharma¬ 
copoeias are called O. P, See Medicinal Plants. 


OfTaet, or Set-off, in Architecture, the part of a wall left 
bare when the portion above it suddenly diminishes in thickness. 
Offsets arc sometimes covered by projecting mouldings. In 
classical architecture they arc borizontm and plain, in Gothic 
they slope and have a projecting drip. 


OfBsetS, in Surveying (q. v.), are perpendicular to the chord 
of an arc or to the longest base of a polygon from points in the 
arc or from the corners of the polygon, lly this means the areas 
of the jutting or irregular portions of a field are computed with 
sufficient approximation for practical purposes. 

Og^am, the general name of the alphabet employed in their 
inscriptions by the Celts of Great llritain and Ireland, which, 
as given in medieval Irish MSS., nuts thus :— 


. .. rn . 

b, I, f, s, 11; h, d, t, c, q; 
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Here the continuous line indicates the edge of the stone on 
which the inscription wa.s engraved, and the vowel matks should 
strictly be represented by mere notches. There were various 
special names for the Ogmic alphabet, as the ISclhluisnion, in 
which the twenty letters were named after trees and shrubs 
{MA, ‘birch’ — 6 ; luh, ‘mountain ash’ ~ 1 ; &c.), or the Lo- 
belloth alphabet, where they are called after biblical names. O. 
itself may probabljr be connected with a mythical character, 
Ogyrven (Cym. ‘evil spirit’), the liteml counterpart of the Zend 
Ahriman, and suggests the awe with which the ignorant multi¬ 
tude regarded the clerkly knowledge of the lesirned few. There 
is nothing, however, to lead ns to suppose that the O. was 
ever a cryptic alphabet, except perhaps in its hast days, when it 
may have fallen into tlie hands of those who, like Glendower, 
w-ere ‘ profited in strange concealments.’ Ogmic monuments are 
commonest in Ireland, there being seventy-five in Keri-y, forty- 
two in Cork, twenty-six in Waterford, and twelve in the rest of 
Ireland. There arc twenty in S. and one in N. Wales, two in 
Devonshire, and one in Cornwall. Others have also been found 
in Scotland, especially in the countic.s of i'ife, Aberdeen, and 
Sutherland, and in the Shetland Isles; but these have hitherto 
defied interpretation, and may prove to be not of Celtic, but 
Teutonic origin. Roughly speaking, the extant Ogmic monu¬ 
ments may be said to range from a date anterior to the departure 
of the Romans down to the close of tlie gth c. The O. alphabet 
must, however, have been in use some time before the coming 
of the Romans, ns its characters jiresent no traces of Latin in¬ 
fluence, and it is inconceivable that so clumsy a system should 
have been introduced with a better already to hand. Of all the 
Ogams the Welsh are the most valuable, nineteen out of twenty- 
one of them being accompanied by a Latin legend, whilst in Ire¬ 
land this is the case with only two. The Welsh also are as a 
rule more legible, and it is easier to fix their approximate dates. 
The vexed question of the history of Ogams is left an open one 
'ly Mr, Rhys, the latest and ablest writer on the subject. He 
inclines, however, to the opinion that the Irish received the 
Ogmic alphabet from the Welsh, and the latter from the 
Teutons. ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ of a double origin, forming a sort of 
compromise between the East and the West. The characters 
used are European, and traceable to the quaternary period, the 
same may probably be .said of the direction of the writing from 
left to right _ The order of the letters, on the otlier hand, and 
some of their names, admit of being traced to a I’hcenician 
origin.* See Transactiont of the Royal Irish Academy ; Journal 
of the Kilkenny Archeeelogkal Society; Stuart, Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland, Arckeeologia Cambrensis; and Rliys, Lectures on 
Welsh Pkilolo^ (Lond. 1877). Professor Westwood is at 
present preparing a work, Lapidariim Wallice, on the Ogams 
of Wales. 


Og'dentbwff, a city of New York, U.S., on the Oswegatchie 
River, where it falls into the St ^wrence, 72 miles below Lake 


Ontario, is the headquarters of the Northern Transportation 
Company’s steamers plying between Chicago and intermediate 
lake ports, and is oq the Central Vermont railway. It has con¬ 
siderable commerce, and possesses six churches, tnree parks, and 
three newspapers. Pop. (1870) 10,076. 

Ogee' (Fr. offve), a moulding identical with the rymo reuersa 
(see Mouldings). An O. arch is one in which the sides are 
formed of ogival curves; it is common in decorated Gothic. 

O'glethorpe, General Jamea Edward, a distinguished 
English soldier, was born at London, 22d December 1696. 
He entered the army in 1710, and served some time under 
Prince Eugene and Marlborough, In 1722 he represented 
Ilaslemere in Parliament, but having obtained a charter for the 
foundation of Georgia, he sailed for America in 1733. Two 
years after he revisited England, but returned in 1735 with 
John and Charles Wesley to Savannah, which he had founded 
two years previously. From 1737 to 1742 he commanded 
in Carolina and Georgia a regiment which he had brought 
over from Britain. Having returned to England in 1743, he 
served as major-general against the Pretender in 1745. In 1765 
he became general and retired upon half-pay. O. died at Cran- 
ham Hall, Essex, 30th June 1785. See bis Life, by Robert 
Wright (Lond. 1867). 

O'govai, one of the largest rivers of W. Africa, flows into the 
Atlantic at Cape Lopez by several widely sejiarated mouths, 
the largest of which are known as the Fernand Vas, the Mexian, 
.and the Nazareth. Formerly these were all regaided as distinct 
rivers, Du Chaillu having first .ascertained them to be merely 
branches of the O. About 140 miles from its mouth occurs the 
junction of the two streams by which it is formed, the Okand.a, 
the larger, flowing almost direct from E. to W., with a breadth 
varying from 100 yards to I mile, and the Ngunie, coming from 
the S.E. The latter was explored for some distance by Du 
Chaillu in 1864, and in 1872 Walker followed the main stream 
Okanda as far as the village of Lope, when he discovered the 
existence of a long series of rapids, which check navigation for 
a considerable distance, and are caused by the descent of the 
river through the Okeko mountains from the elevated plate.ius 
of the interior. In 1S74 the French travellers Marche and 
Compiigne passed these ra]>ids, penetrating up the Okanda a 
distance of 200 miles from its conilucnce with the Ngunie, 80 
miles farther than Walker, where they icached the mouth of a 
large afllucnt named the Iiindo. Here, according to the asser¬ 
tions of the Okanda natives, they were only four days’ journey 
from the great lakes fiom which the liver takes its rise, when 
hostile attacks by the Osjvba tribes forced them reluctantly to 
return. In 1S76 attempt, in the same direction were made by 
Savorgnan do Brazza r.ud 1 )r. Oskar Ireiiz, but though these 
tiavcllcrs made some further progress the sources of the O. still 
remain unexplored. See J’roceedings of the R. Geo^. Soc, of 
Lond. for 1873, No. v. p. 354; Pcteimanii’s Mittheilungen for 
1S74, No. xi. p. 425 ; Ibid , for 1877, No. i. p. 40. 

• 

Ogy'ges, in Greek legcml, is v.ariously described ns king of 
the llectenes, a Bccotian autochthon, and the first ruler of the, 
Theban territory—hence called Ogygia—in whose reign Lake 
Copais flooded the valley of Breotia, The Athenians, again, 
connected him svith Attica; Strabo calls him the last oi the 
Achnian monarchs; and some traditions even make him a king 
of Egypt. 

Ogy'gia, a genus of Trilobites (q. v.), the species of svhich 
arc found exclusively as fossils in the Lower Silurian rocks and 
in the Llandeilo Flags of that period. 

Ohi'o, an inland State of the American Union, is bounded N, 
by Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by PcnnsylvaAia and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Kentucky, from which it is 
separated by Ohio River, and W. by Indiana. Area, 39,964 sq. 
miles; pop. (1870) 2,665,260, of whom 63,213 w'ere coloured, 
and 100 Indians. The greater part of the State consists of table¬ 
land 1000 feet above the sea-level, rising to 1400 feet at the 
watershed lictween the basins of the O. River and Lake Erie. 
The lake-shore is 230 miles in extent, but has few indentations, 
the principal harbours being in Cleveland, Sandusky, and 
Maumee Bays. Sandusky Bay, the latest of these, extends 2C 
mile.s inland, and contains several islands. The chief rivers arc 
the Ohio, which has a navigable course of 436 miles along the .S. 
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and S. E. boundaries, and its northern tributaries the Mahoning, 
Muskingum, Scioto, and Great Miami. The Maumee is the 
only navigable river flowing into Lake Erie. The geological 
formations belong to the Palieozoic period, and include, besides 
sandstone, limestone, and shales, a portion of the great Appa- 
iachian coal-field, which occupies one-third of the area of the 
State. The aggregate thickness of all the workable beds of 
coal is estimated at about $0 feet, and the product in 1874 
was nearly 5,000,000 tons. The principal other minerals are 
iron (mined annually to the extent of 340,000 tons), salt, 
petroleum, and lime. Fifty years ago four-fifths of the surface 
of the State were covered with forest; now there is little 
more than one-fifth, the principal trees being the oak, ash, 
beech, poplar, and maple. O. is one of the most important 
States for cereals and fruit. In 1874 the produce of Indian 
com was 101,815,494 bushels; of wheat, 26,896,818; of 
t9>SS7fO*4 * of barley, 1,233,934; of buckwheat, 240,015 ; 
of rye, 235,435 ; of potatoes, 7,348,907 ; of apples, 15,918,974; 
of peaches, 2,235,574; of tobacco, 9,245,520 lbs.; of maple 
sugar, 1,248,955 ; of grapes, 17,965,604; of butter, 44,335,657; 
ofeheese, 33,123,880; of wool, 16,684,276, and of hay, 1,508,385 
tons. The value of all farm produce in 1874 was $198,256,907. 
The live-stock comprised 738,839 horses, 894,700 oxen, 
778,500 milch cows, 4,333,868 sheep, and 1,778,399 swine 
—total value of live-stock, $130,148,655. The State of O. 
ranks fourth in the amount of its manufactures. In 1870 
the capital invested was $141,923,964, and the value of the 
annual produce $269,733,610, The principal manufactures are 
iron, machinery, farm implements, flour, tobacco, malt liquors, 
and clothing. The export of white fish, lake trout, &c., from the 
harbours on Lake Eric amounts to $1,500,000 yeaily. In 1876 
there were 5650 miles of railway, and 736 of canals. Columbus is 
the capital, but Cincinnati the chief city of the State; other large 
towns are Cleveland, Toledo, and Dayton. The territory of O. 
was first explored by the French under La Salle, but no actual 
settlement was made in it till 1788, when a colony from New 
England founded Marietta and Cincinnati. In 1802 O. w.as 
admitted into the Union. The battle of Lake Erie, in which 
the British were defeated by Commodore Perry, was fought at 
Putin Bay, September 10, 1813. Since then the history of the 
State has been one of continuous and steadily growing pros¬ 
perity. 

Ohio Siwer (formerly ‘ La Belle Riviere ’), the largest affluent 
of the Mississippi in respect of volume, i.s formed at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, by the confluence of the Alleghany and Monong.a- 
bcla, the former of whicli rises in Pennsylvania, the latter in W, 
Virginia. It flows first S., between the States of Ohio and W, 
Virginia, then W,, between Ohio and Kentucky, and fin.ally 
S.W., separating Kentucky from Indiana and Iliinois, falling 
into the Mississippi at Cairo, after a course of 975 miles from 
Pittsburg, and of 1265 from its source. Its chief tributaries 
from the right are the Scioto, Miami, and Wabash; from the 
ieft, the ,Kanawha, Big Sandy, Kentucky, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee. With its aflinents it | ossesses 5000 miles of navi¬ 
gable waters, though in the upper p.irt of its course it is gene- 
'rally frozen during one month of the year. The only important 
rapids are at Louisville, Kentucky. The basin of the O. is 
202,400 sq. miles. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, in the State 
of Ohio, was founded in 1843. Besides the president, there 
is a staff of 8 professors, 2 tutors, and a principal of the 
preparatory department. During the session 1872-73 there were 
145 classical students, 28 scientific, 23 unclassified, 180 prepara¬ 
tory, and 46 in the graduating class. The University possesses 
a wdl-furnishcd laboratory, the Prescott collection of specimens 
in natural history, and the Mann cabinet of geological sped- . 
mens. ^ ! 

Ohlau, a town of Pzussi^ in the province of Silesia, between 
the rivers O. and Oder, which unite at Breslau, 16 miles N.W. 
by the Upper Silesian Railway. It has a large old castle and 
manufactures of tobacco, cigars, madtinery, &c. Fop. (1875) 
7963. 

(Hua, Georg Bimoft, a German mathematician and physi- 
dtt, was born at Erlan|£en, March 16, 1787. He was first teacher 
^ mathematics in Nidan (Bern), and then in sucerasion at 
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Neufaiitel, at Bamberg (1815), at Cologne (1817), and at the 
Berlin Kriegssehule (1826). In 1833 he be«me professor and 
director of the NUrnberg Polytechnic School, and in 1849 was 
elected Professor of Physics in the University of Munich, where 
he died July 6, 1854. He wrote Du Galvanisckt KtlU (1827; 
Eng. trans. in Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, Lond. i^i, voL 
xi.); Beitrage mr Molecular PhyHk (1849), and Grundsiige der 
Physik (1853). His fame rests, however, upon tlie enunciation 
of the law bearing his name, which gives the intensity of a 
current in terms of the electromotive force and the total resist¬ 
ance of the circuit. See Ohm’s Law.— Sfartin O., brother of 
the preceding, was bom|at Erlangen, May 6,1792, and died Pro¬ 
fessor of Matliematics at Berlin, ist April 1872. His best known 
works are Versuck ernes VbUkommen Conseguenten Systems der 
Mathematik (9 vois. Niiriih. 1822-52), and Geist der Mathe- 
matischen Analysis (2 vols. 1842-45). 

Ohm’s Law, a fundamental law of current electricity, which 
rests solely for its truth upon experiment, and has been deduced 
from no simple hypothesis. If 1 be the intensity of a current due 
to an electromotive force or difference of potential E in a circuit 
whose total resistance, including the resistance of the battery and 
connections, is R—tlien Ohm's Law states that I=E-5-R. See 
Electricitv. 

Oid'ium, a genus of naked-spored fungi, of which in Britain 
there are nine species occurring on rotten wood, fruits, and, 
in the case of O. concentricum, upon the leaves of various 
plants. The name has been brought into notoriety from 
the vine mildew being classed as an O., although subsequent 
investigation shows it to be tlie early state of some Erysiphe, 
of wliich the perfect plant still remains unrecognised. 'J’he 
first notice of the pest, recent as 1845, was made by Edward 
Tucker, a gardener at Margate—from him the plant was c.-illed 
O. Tuckeri. In the course of a few years it was found in 
France, and made its way up the Mediterranean. In 1853 it 
appeared in Spain, reducing the Cadiz exports of wine from 
70,000 to 18,000 butts, and increasing the price from;^7 to jfl6 
Iier Imtt. A year later it worked destruction in Portugal, 
whilst in Madeira it had by this time almost annihilated 
the grape crop. A d.amp stagnant atmosphere favours its 
develoimient, and it attacks vines in all stages of growtli. 
Generally it seizes on the leaves first, looking like a small speck 
of mould similar to that which appears on decayed fruit. The.se 
specks ve^ soon multiply, and increase in size until tlie 
leaf is entirely covered, but before tins stage is readied, the 
berries are generally affected, the part showing a small Iirown 
.spot and decaying. Liberal dusting of flowers of suliihur is the 
most pflectual remedy, and if applied in lime will save all. 
Machines are manufactured to distribute the sulphur. If young 
vines are propagated from wood which has been affected with 
the mildew, it appears on them immediately they begin to grow. 

Oil Beetle, a name given to beetles of the genus Meloe, and 
specially to the M. violaceus, a common British species, which 
has tlie power of exuding a yellowish fluid of oily matter from 
between the joints of its legs. Tlie colour of the beetle is a dull 
indigo or metallic blue. 

(^-Oake is the solid residue from the extraction of oil fi-om 
various seeds. As the cake retains a certain proportion of oily 
matter, and the whole of the nitrogenous and other essential 
constituents, such as are suitable for cattle-feeding puipose^ it 
possesses high nutritive value. Oil-cakes prepared from linseed, 
rape, poppy seed, mustard seed, cotton seed, gold of pleasure 
seed, and palm-nut, are met with in commerce, but of these the 
linseed coke is by far the most important and valuably next to 
which come rape, cotton, and palm cakes. English linse^ cidee 
is esteemed the best, aud tKe following represents the mean of 


rancid and develop a flavour wliich is disliked ot cattle^ but 
does not appear to be disagreeable to sheep. A ferae amount 
of cotton s^ cake is imported from the United States, and 
palm-nut cake and meal have now become important feeding 
stuffs. The imports of O.-C. into Great Britain du^g 1876 
amounted to 190,218 toi^ of a value of ;fi,768^231, the greater 
part of which was American cotton seed cake 

Oil-Olotb. See Floor-Cloth. 
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Oil of Mustard is a pungent volatile oil containii^ sulphur, 
and having the composition C4HgNS. It is prepared by dis¬ 
tillation of the seeds of black mustard (see Mustard), after tiiey 
have been crushed and moistened. Its presence is at once in¬ 
dicated by its peculiar odour. 

Oil Falta {Elaeis), a genus of wing-leaved Palmaeea, of which 
E. Guimmsis yields the palm oil of commerce. It is an abun¬ 
dant native of tropical Wwlem Africa, the oil forming the chief 
export of the ports in the Bight of Benin, Liberia, and Bonny 
River. The palm is a low-lowing species, but is of great 
longevity. The fruits from whmh the oil is obtained are borne 
in dense heads or spadices, sometimes two feet long and two or 
more feet in circumference, tlie fruits themselves being each about 
an inch and a half long, and an inch in diameter. The seeds 
are enclosed in a very hard bony shell, which is covered with a 
softish pulpy substance, outwardly, when ripe, of a bright omnge 
or yellow colour. It is from this outer fleshy portion of the fruit 
that the best oil is obtained. The fruits are boiled by women in 
large earthenware pots, after which they are crushed in mortars. 
They are then placed in large clay vats filled with water, and 
women tread out the oil, which immediately comes to the surface, 
when it is collected and again boiled to throw off the water, after 
which it is placed in barrels or ca.sks for exportation. Good palm 
oil is of a bright orange or deep yellow colour, about the con¬ 
sistence of butter, and when fresh has an agreeable smell. It 
is now most extensively used in the manufacture of soap and 
candles, and also for greasing the axles of railway carriage 
wheels. In Africa the solid oil is used for culinary purposes, 
often in place of butter, and the hard seeds are made into 
various ornamental articles. The other species of the genus is 
E. melanococca,. a native of South America. It is not, however, 
of any economic or commercial value. 

Oil Be&ituig:. See On.s. 

Oils (including Fats). The term oil was originally applied 
to all fluid sidistances of whatever nature, which flowed with a 
certain degree of viscosity, as for example oil of vitriol, a name 
by which commercial sulphuric acid is still known. The term 
continues to be popularly applied to several distinct classes of 
substances which, beyond inflammability, and being compounds 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, have very little in common. 
Thus under the general head of O. are included (r) fixed O., 
(2) essential or volatile O., and (3) mineral or paraffin O. It is 
only with the first of these, the fixed O., that we have here to do. 
See Essential Oils ; and for miner.al or paraffin O., see 
Naphtha, Paraffin, and Petroleum. 

Fixed O., from which the fats are only distinguished by being 
solid at ordinary atmospheric temperatures—the one series 
passing into the other by insensible gradations—liave the follow¬ 
ing physical properties in common. They are entirely insoluble 
in water, but dissolve perfectly in ether, and to some extent in 
warm alcohol; apidied to paper they communicate a stain 
which is irremovable by heat; unlike the volatile O., they are 
not capable of distillation unchanged, but undergo destructive 
distillation on the application of high heat; they are all lighter 
than water, and in a pure condition they exhibit a neutral re¬ 
action. All natural O. and fats arc chemical compounds of 
glycerine with certain organic acids, the chief of which are 
known as palmitic, stearic, oleic, and linoleic acids. These, as 
well as all the other fatty acids which occur less abundantly, are 
compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, some being fluid 
at otdinjuy temperatures, e.g., oleic acid, and others forming 
solid white semi-crystalline bodies with an unctuous texture, of 
which stearic acid is an example. By the ordinary process of 
saponification as pursued in soap-making, the glycerine of the oil 
treated is separated from combination with the fatty acids; the 
ratimutU of the process being that a basic substance—soda or 
potash-—having a more powerful affinity for the acids than gly¬ 
cerine is presented to thenL Consequently the glycerine is sepa¬ 
rated, and new combinations between soda or potash and the 
fatty acids are formed which constitute ordinary Soaps (q. v.). 
According to their behaviour on exposure to air O. are separated 
into two classes—ist, drying O., and and, non-drying or greasy 
O. The drying O., of which linseed oil is the most important 
example, on exposure to the air absorb oxygen, thicken at first 
to a transparent elastic mass, and ultimately form a hard vamisL 


This property of drying is due to the fact that the fatty add pre¬ 
sent in linsera and other drying O. is mainly linolein, a sub¬ 
stance which in many respects approaches the gum resins in its 
behaviour. The non-drying O. also undergo changes in the pre¬ 
sence of oxygen, but these are due to the presence of ferment¬ 
able impurities in the O., whereby rancid!^ is induced, certain 
volatile fatty acids, as butyric, caproic, and valerianic acids, 
being evolved, 

O. and fats are very generally disseminated in both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, being essential constituents of all the 
higher animals and of nearly all the more highly organised organs 
of plants, such as the seeds and fruits. The list of O. which are 
available in commerce is very extensive, although it only em- 
biaces the fatty products of a small proportion of the oil-produc¬ 
ing animals or plants. Again, though the fatty matter in many 
animals or plants are not obtained in a separate form for use, 
they still play a most important part in almost all animal (bods, 
and in many food substances of vegetable origin (see Food). 

The industries connected with the collection of the raw 
materials and preparation of O. ore necessarily of a most varied 
and diverse character, seeing the materials come fiom sources 
so widely different and in forms so various. The various O. 
and fats of any considerable industrial importance will be found 
noticed in detail under their respective headings; and here they 
may be classified as follows:— 

1. O. and fats of animal origin, including— 

a. Fish O. (so called). 

b. Land animal fats and O. 

c. Insect waxes. 

2. Vegetable O. and fats, comprising— 

a. Vegetable wax and fats. 

b. Fluid O. (drying). 

c. Do. (non-drying or greasy). 

Of so-called fish O. the most important commercially is whale 
oil, obtained principally from the blubber or solid fatty matter 
which internally lines the skin of the great Greenland whale 
(Balcena mysticelus). Other species of whales yield also a similar 
oil which is not separately distinguished in commerce (see 
Whale). Sperm oil is also the product of a species of whale 
(Catodon vi&crotephalus), being found in the head of tlie animal 
along with spermaceti, a solid waxy substance analogous to the 
fatty acids alre.ady mentioned. Scat oil, from its nature, source, 
and the methods by which it is obtained closely resembles whale 
oil. The only other fish oil of commercial importance is the cod 
oil or cod liver oil, obtained from the livers of various species of 
Gadns (see Cod Liver Oil). 

Of other animal fats and O. the most important are tallow, 
the concrete fat obtained from ruminant mammals, and lard, the 
fat of hogs. From the'-e solid fats a fluid oil is now obtained 
by pressure, which is extensively employed in soap making, 
and in oiling textile fibres, &c. Another animal oil of commerce 
is neats'-fout oil, obtained, as the name indicates, from the feet of 
oxen. It does not solidify at the fieezing point of water, and 
owing to its fluidity is employed for oiling fine machinery. From 
the yolk of eggs an oil is extracted in Russia whicli is‘there used 
in the manufacture of a variety of toilet soap held in peculiar 
esteem ; but the m.annfacture is purely local. Butter (q. v.) is ad 
animal fat of the first importance. 

Beeswax is a substance analogous to solid animal fats. Fe la, 
a waxy substance obtained in China, is deposited by an insect 
{Cofats ceriferus) allied to the cochineal, on the twigs of the tree 
E/rns SMCcedaneum. A similar product \Ceroi delas andaqtties) is 
is found in the Orinoco Valley in Brazil. 

Several solid fats on account of their hardness—some being 
firmer than beeswax—are known as vegetable wax. The princi¬ 
pal of these are products of palm trees, natives of South America, 
the two chief being the wax of the wax palm, Cen»xylon andkela, 
Camahuba wax, a similar product from Corypha cerifira. The 
wax exudes from the bark, and from the young li^f shoots 
of these trees. A similer wax is obtained from the fruits 
of various species of Myrica, chiefly from AI. urifera in the 
United States of America, and like the two preceding it can be 

& rofitablv made into candles without any further preparation. 

tom the milky exudation of the cow tree of South 
America, Galactodendron ulik, a soft waxy substance is also 
isolated. In the province of Para, Brdtil, a solid fat called ocuba 
wax is obtained from a species of 'wild nutmeg, and the 
ordinary nutmeg itself yields a solid fat—Uie butter of nutmegs. 
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' A solid white ‘butter* is extracted from cocoa seeds {neobrama 
tacao), which at present finds its chief use in pharmacy. Of all the 
solid fats, protebly that of greatest commercifd importance is Palm 
Oil (q. V.). From the kernels of the commonoil palm, which were 
formerly regarded as useless, valuable white fatty oil is now 
derived by heat and pressure. Next in importance to palm oil 
for soap and candle making is the coco palm oil expressed from 
the dried ‘ nuts' (copperah) of Cocos nucifera. From the fruits 
of various species of Bassia Shea butter is procured in India, and 
Galam butter on the west coast of Africa. 

Drying O. pass by insensible gradations into the non-drying 
series, so that although the distinction between the extremes 
is obvious enough, there are many O. possessed of a certain 
amount of drying properties which may be used like the greasy 
O. and vke versa. Drying O. are mainly used for mixing 
painters' colours, the non-drying class being appropriated for 
illuminating and soap making purposes. The following is a 
list of the principal drying O.: 


Marne of Oil. Plant Yielding Oil. ISp. Grav, 


Linseed Oil 


I Walnut Oil 

Poppy Oil 

Hemp Oil 
Cucumber Oil 

Sunflower Oil 
Tobacco - Seed 
Oil 

Grape-Seed Oil 
Oil of Hoiiesty 

Camelina Oil 
Weld Oil 
Cress Oil 
Madia Oil 
Pine-Seed Oil 

Cotton-Seed Oil 

Castor Oil 
Croton Oil 


CzHmn usiiaiissi’ o 935] 
mnm 

Corylus aveUena o 9288 

yttgloHS rtscia 0.9260 

Pafinver umniftr- 0.9370 
vm 

Cannahhsativzts 0.9307 
Curnrlita, Various 

Species 0.9231 

Ifelianthus annuus o 9250 
Species otBicetiana 


Vitii vini/era 
Btsperit matron- 
aCis 

Cametina saiiva 
Reseda luteola 
Lepidium sativum 
Madia sativa 
Various species of I 
PiuMStAbies, etc. \ 
Gos^pium, Various | 
species of 1 

Riemus eommunis 
Croton tiglium 


Seeds yield up to 22 
per cent. 

Abniii 60 per cent, from 
kernel. 

Fiuin 40 to 70 per cent. 
Irom kernel. 

Seeds yield 14 per cent, 
of oil. 

Yield .ibout as per cent. 
Yield about 15 jier cent. 

Yield about 31 per cent. 
I Yield about 11 per cent. 


agaaa 

0.925a 

0.93.58 

0.9240 

o.ga86 


Yield about 28 per cent .1 
From 29 to 36 per ceiU.j 
Yield about 55 per cent 


0.9306 1 
0.9639 ; 
o 94203 


Yield up to 6a per cent.] 
Used only medicinully.i 


Linseed oil and other drying O. arc prepared for painters’ use 
by boiling with litharge. The change tlicreby induced in the 
constitution of the O. appear to consist in the absorption of the 
ordinary oleic acid by the litharge to form an insoluble hard soap, 
and in the more or less complete decomposition of the glycerine, 
thus leaving a comparatively pure linolein or li&oxin, which is 
quickly acted on by atmospheric influences. 

Non-Drymg O. are more numerous than the drying series, 
and a larger proportion are oi commercial importance. The 
following list embraces the principal• 

Name of Oil. Plant Yielding Oil. jcravity. Remarks. I 


Olive Oil 
Almond Oil 
Ben Oil 
Apple-seed Oil 
Beech-nut Oil 
Oil from seed of 


ColnOU 

Oil of Cyperuti 
Grass 

Cheny-itone Oil 
Comel-bewy Tree 
Oil 

Oil of Daphine 

Karlh-Nut Oil 
Ergot Oil 
Henbane-eeed Oil 
Hotse-ChestsutOil 
lamrel Oil 
Meeua Oil 
Blaek Mustard Oil 


Oita Europeea 0*9170 

A mygdalus communis o 9184 
Moringa pterygosperma 
I'yms mains 

ragns nlvatica 0*9330 

Bntsa frondosa 0*9170 

Calopkyllnm inophyttum 0*9430 
Canarinm commune 
Brassica eampestris 
oltiftra 0*9136 

Cyperus tsenUssius (yodCt 0*9180 
fimnns etrasns 0*9239 


Yield 33 p.c. 

„ about 45 p.r. 

„ about 16 p.c. 


» 39P-C. 


Comus sangninta 
Daphne meeerenm 0*914 to 

0*931 

Arttekis hypogeea 0*9180 

Setale eomutnm e'9320 

/fyosqmSHUs nigra 0*9130 

jSseulta hippKostanum agise 
iMungnciilis 

Atesuajema 0*9540 

Slnapis nigra 0*9310 


Plant yielding Oil 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Remarks. 

Simtpis alba 

0*9338 

Yield ab. 30 p. c. 

Ntgtlla sativa 

0'9300 

Paris qvadrlfolia 

o’MSO 


PHrasslinwn sativum 

1*0780 


PruHus domtstiea 

o'ct 97 

>• 33 P-e. 

Pongamia glabra 

0*9150 

Brassiia pratox 

0*9155 

1* 3.1 P'C. 

Brassica napus 

0 * 0 x 65 

» 39 P-C. 

R aphanus saitvus 
oiei/era 

0*0187 

Sesamum oHeniale 

0*9241 

„ 46 p-c. 

huoKymus Eurapaus 
Kupkorhia lathyris 

0*9571 


0*9361 

„ 30 p.c. 

^tsrcuUa fatida 

0*9230 

Aleurites triloba 
Te(/diria Pedata 

0*9370 



Name of Oil. 


White Mustard Oil 
Oil from seed of 
Oil from root and 
seed of 
Parsley Oil 
Plum-kernel Oil 
Oil from seed of 
Slimmer Rape Oil 
Winter Rape Oil 
Oil of K.*idish seed 

Sesamd or Teel Oil 
.Spindle-Tree Oil 
Spurge Oil 
Oil from seed of 
Tliea and Camellia 
Oils 

C.andlc-Nut Oil 
Oil from seed of 


F.xtraction of Oil. —The O. contained in most .seeds arc ex¬ 
tracted practically by the same mechanical means, with only a 
few modilicalions .suited to the structure of the seeds and the 
condition of tlie oily product. Grinding of the seed, heating, 
and pressing, arc the three main processes. For tlie first and finer 
portions of some O. the heating is omitted ; but the cake result¬ 
ing from cold pres.sure is in that case reoround and pressed, 
with the application of heal, liy which a lutlher jiropoition of 
oil is obtained. The manufacturing process is conducted in oil- 
mills, of which theic are two piiucipal kinds—isl, tlie Dutch 
mill, in which the pressure is obtained in stioiig boxes by means 
of wedges driven m by cam stamps ; and 2d, liydraulic mills, 
where the pressure is obtained by hydraulic pre-sses. The 
liydraulic mills ajipear to be gradually superseding the older 
Dutch method. 

A brief outline of the stages in the expression of linseed oil 
may be taken as a typical example of oil extraction. The seeds 
are first bruised by being passed through a hopper between a 
pair of heavy iion rollets, set horizontally close to each other. 
The bruised seed i,s next ground to a line jmste under a pair of 
lieavy edge-rollers, wliich revolve in a sliallow circular tiougb. 
If a fine coid-drawn oil is wanted, the paste is now filled into 
the flannel bag for pressure, but geneially it is first lieatcd 
in a steam-kettle. The flannel bags, filled with the material 
ready for pre.ssure, are wrapped in horse-hair bags, and thus 
are ready for either the Dutch or the hydraulic press. The 
Dutch press consists of a strong cast-iron box in which two 
bags of seed are accommodated, each being placed between 
a pair of perforated iron plates. Against these a number 
of upright and oblique blocks are arranged, and between 
a pair of oblique blocks a wedge is inserted, the head of which 
is powerfully slrack by a stamper falling on it. A means of 
unlocking the whole is secured by a spring or reverse wedge, 
which with a light tap falls down and frees the various blocks. 
The hydraulic pre.ss is generally used double, one side being 
underpressure while the other is being emptied an'd rechargetk 
The bags are pressed between strong cast-iron plates, the oil 
exuding on all sides. 

Refining of Oil. —Crude O. generally contain some proportion 
of mucilaginous and albuminoid substances, besides other im¬ 
purities which render them turbid and liable to early rancidity. 
Several processes are pursued for freeing them from these impuri¬ 
ties, most of them depending on the oxidation and consequent 
precipitation of the foreign substance. For some O., however. 
It is only nece.ssary to employ simple filtration through newly- 
burned charcoal. In other cases the O. are mixed with hot water, 
or steam is forced through them, after which a flocculent deposit 
takes place, and a process of filtration is applied tothe.supematant 
O. Menard's process consists in mixing the O. with I or a 
per cent, of strong sulphuric acid, which attacks the impurities 
and carries them down as a tarry riudge. Chromic acid, hypo- 
chlorous acid, and other oxidisii^ agents are also ns^, and 
tannic acid is similarly employed. Us action consisting in form¬ 
ing insoluble tannates wiui uie imparities. A farther process 
of bleaching is in some cases necessary, and that is best accom¬ 
plished by the exposure of the O. to sunlight 

O. and fats form on essential feature in oil diets, and are 
regarded as the chief force-producing coastitaents in human 
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food. In medicine, both internally and externally, several 
are of great use; and medicated O. are much employed for 
external application in various diseases. For preparmg soaps, 
for burning in lamps, and fur making into caudles, the consump¬ 
tion of O. is of course enormous. Among other industrial 
applications may be mentioned tlie carrying and dressing of 
leather, the lubrication of machinery, the oiling of dax and other 
fibres for spinning, the preparation of oil paints and varnishes, 
and the manufacture of ointments and plasters. I’erfumed and 
other O. are also much used for the hair. 

Exclusive of butter, and of the vast quantity of oil expressed 
from raw materials imported into or produced in the country, the 
following figures represent the imports of oil of Great llritain for 
1876 ;—Train oil and blubber, 13,466 tuns, valued nt;^445,262; 
^ermaeeti head matter, 3218 tuns, of a value ur;^290.359; animal 
O. (ncats’-foot, &c.), 26,914 cwts., value ;^62,5I5; castor-oil, 
79,677 cwts., worthy 133,838; cocoanut-oil, 199,431 cwt., valued 
at ^[377,480; olive-oil, 24,022 tuns, value ;^i,o89,176; palm-oil, 
879,824 cwt.s., worth jfi,529,360; seed oil, 22,759 
value of ;^Si 1,421; and of oils unenumerated to the value of 
,^145,504. The value of the tallow and lard imported was 
;i^4,454,89l; and of seeds for oil extracting, ;C469,275. The 
greater part of the latter item is made up of palm se^s from 
the west coast of Africa, which formerly were regarded as waste 
and useless. 

Oil-Wells and Trade. See NArtixHA and Petroleum. 

Oint'ments or TTng'uen'ta. Simple ointment is inepnred by 
melting together, and stirring till cold 2 parts of white wax, 3 of 
almond oil, and 3 of lard. Kesinous ointment is prepared by .simi- 
latly treating 2 jiaits of resin in coarse powder, 1 part of yellow 
wax, and 4 of simjile ointment. These O. may be reg.arded £is the 
bases of all the O. of the Uritish Pharmacopccia, the various 
medicinal substances being added. The following are the official 
O.:—viz., ling, aconitiai, antimonii tartaiati, atropite, bella- 
donme, cadmii iodidi, cantharidis, cetacei, creasoti, elemi, gallce, 
gallic cum opio, hydrargyri, bydratgyri ammoniati, hydrargyri 
compositum, hydrargyii iodidi rubri, hydrargyri nitratis, hydrar¬ 
gyri oxidi rulni, hydrargyri subchloride, iodidi, picis liquidm, 
plumbi acetati, plumbi carbonatis, plumbi iodidi, jilumbi suba- 
cetatis compo'.itum, potassx sulphuratm, potassii iodidi, resime, 
•sabimT, simplex, sulphuris, sulphuris iodidi, terebinthinx, vera- 
trix, and zinci. 

Oise (Esin), a river of France, tributary of the Seine, rises in 
the forest of Tliierache, in llelgium, within 3 miles of the French 
frontier, flows S.\V., joining the Seine at Conflanz-Sainte- 
ITonorine, after a course of 187 miles, 96 of which are navigable. 
About 2)1 miles from Compiegne, it is joined by its chief tribu¬ 
tary, the Aisne (q. v.). The O. is connected by canals with the 
.Somme, the .Sambre, and the Scheldt, and forms an important 
means of communication between Paris and the N. 

Oise, a department of northern France, extending along the 
Seine and Oise. Are.!, 2260 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 396,804. 
The sutface is flat, and is watered by the Aisne, Thcrain, and 
other affluents of the Oise. Agriculluie is in an advanced stale, 
the soil being generally fertile. The chief products arc cereals, 
wines and brandies, wood, coal, especially fruits and vegetables 
for the Paris markets. O. has manufactures of carpets, felt, 
tapestry, linens (‘ half-hollands ’), leather, and cordage. The 
chief town is Beauvais; others are Compiegne, Qermont, 
Noyon, and Senlis. 

Oiti {Moauilea tomeniosa), a Brazilian tree belonging to the 
sub-order Cnrysobalanaccce of Rosacecc, The wood is very hard, 
and useful for shipbuilding purposes. 

OluL a river of Central Russia, tributary to the Volga, rises 
on the frontier of Orel, flows N. between banks 656 to 788 feet 
high through Kaluga, then _E. forming the boundary between 
Moscow and Tula, then with great windings through Kjisan, 
and finally N.E. through Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod to 
the Volga, which it joins near the town of Nijni-Novgorod. 
Length, 929 miles; area of basin, 120,000 sq. miles. The 
stieam is slow, without any rapids, but is covered with ice 
from' November to March. The O. receives on the right 
the Upa 1184 miles), the Pronja (120 mUes), and the Zna 
(276 nwet); on the left the Sisdra (115 miles), the Ugra (253 
miles), the Moskwa (248i miles), and the KliiUma (368 miles). 
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With its extensive network of watercourses, the O. forms _ for 
Central Russia a very .important system of river communication. 

Okech.o'bee, the* largest lake in the southern half of the 
United States, lies in the S. of Florida, and has a length of 
40 and a breadth of 25 miles. Its area is 1200 sq. miles; its 
maximum depth only 12 feet. It is largely overgrown with 
weeds and grass, and is enclosed on all sides by an impenetrable 
swampy jungle. The Kissimee River is the largest stream which 
it receives, and its waters ooze out through the Everglades without 
forming anything that can be called a stream. 

O^en (properly Oikenfuss) Lorenz, a great German 
natuialist, was born at Bohlsbach near Orenburg, August I, 
1779. lie studied at Wurzburg and then at Gottingen, where 
he began his career ns a JPrivatJocent. In 1807 he accepted the 
extraurdinaiy professorship at Jena, and then made a wide reputa¬ 
tion as ajlccturer on uatural science generally, including compara¬ 
tive anatomy and physiology. In 1812'he became ordinary pro¬ 
fessor of natural .science; but this post he was forced to resign 
in 1819 in consequence of the opinions he expressed in the Iris, 
a scmi-seientiiic, semi-political journal, which he conducted from 
1817 to 1848. In 1827 he settled in Munich, and in the follow¬ 
ing year became professor in the newly established university. 
In 1832 he removed to a similar chair at Zurich, where he died 
August II, 1851. lie wrote Lehrbuch der Natnrphihsophie 
(1808-11; Eng. trans. Lond. 1S47), Lehrbuth der NaturgesckichU 
(3 vols. 1813-27), and AUgemeine Naturgeschichte (13 vols. 
1833-41). Ills system of nature is a curious 3 /rwn' philosophy, 
with a method of nomenclature totally unlike any that had pre¬ 
ceded it. He was too much of a theorist and Iranscendetttalist 
to find much favour among other naturalists; but he made some 
highly important discoveries in natural history. He was the first 
to conceive of the cell as the ultimate component of all animal 
tissues, And to suggest that tlie bones of the skull are merely 
modified vertebne. 

Okhotsk', Sea of, a large gulf of the N. Pacific Ocean, on 
the If. coast of Siberia, is bounded N. by the mainland, E. by 
tlie peninsula of Kamtchatka, S. by the Kurile Islands, W, by 
the islands of Yeso and Sagalien, and communicates with the 
Sea of Japan by the Sound of Tarrakai and the Straits of La 
Perousc. It is about 1000 miles long by 500 broad. The coasts, 
which are quite barren, aie fur the most part steep and moun¬ 
tainous ; and tiic sea, though free from ice during the greater 
portion of the year, is often visited by stoims and dense fogs. 
It is chiefly frequented for the sake of the walrus fishing. On 
the northern shore lies the small town of O. (pop. 250) at the 
mouth of the river Okhota. The S. of O. was discovered in 1639 
by Siberian Cossacks u'''.lcr Ivan Moskoilin. 

O'laf the Saint, King of Norway, 1015-28, was descended 
by a side line from Harald Harfaager (q. v.), and was born in 
995. He was early distinguished for pride and bravery, and in 
ids twellth year began a series of Viking expeditions in the 
Baltic and on the English and P'rench coasts. After being con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and baptized at Rouen, he relumed in 
1015 to Norway, and soon afterwards wrested the sovereignty of, 
that country from the powerful Javls Enk and Svend. He now 
set himself to follow Olaf Tryggveson’s (995-1000) example, 
propagating Christianity by fire and sword, and establishing his 
dominion over the whole of Norway. He married Astrid, 
daughter of the .Swedish king Olof Ski'ilkonung, who was forced 
by his people to yield his efown to his son Anund Jacob, in 
alliance with whom O. harassed Denmark during the pilgrimage 
of King Cnut. But after his return Cnut overjjowered O., and 
even drove him from his own kingdom, where he re-established 
the rigime of the Jarls. In 1033 O. reappeared in Norway, and 
was soon after defeated and slain at the battle Of Stiklestad, 
near Throndiijem Fjord. O. was canonised in 1164, is the 
atron saint of Norway, and till the Reformation his 4 omb in 
'hrondhjem Cathedral was that country's chief sanctuary and 
place of pilgrimage. 

Ol'bera, Heiniick Wilhehn Hatthiaa, a distinguished 
astioiiomcr, was burn at Arbergen, near Bremen, October ii, 
1758. In 1777 he began the study of medicine at GSttingen ; 
and on finishing his studies settled os a ujiysicianin Bremen. In 
1811 he won the prize offered by Napolepn for the best Memoir 
on the Croup ; but afterwards he devoted all his leisure to the 
study of astronomy. Comets were the great subjects of his re- 
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March, and he discovered no less than five. Hi* {^at renown, 
however, rests upon the discovery of the Asteroids (q. v.), three 
of which—Pallas, Vesta, and Ceres—he first noticed himself. 
His observations and calculations of comets and planets are pub¬ 
lished in Bode’s Annuaire, Encke’s Annuaire, 21 ach’s Monatliche 
Korrespondent, and .Schuhmacher’s Astrotumische Nachruhtm. 
O. died at Bremen, March 2, 1840. 

Oldliury, a town of England, in Worcestershire, 3 miles 
E. of Dudley ty rail, on the Tame, a tributary of the Trent, 
and on the Birmingham Canal. It has a parish church 
(restored 1867), and numerous dissenting chapels, a people’s 
hall, temperance hall, &c. There are large chemical works, 
iron foundrieS',_steel works, malt kilns, and barge-building yards, 
and in the neighbourhood are iron mines, coal pits, and brick¬ 
fields. Fop. (1871) 16,049. 

Old'castle, Sir John, ‘ the good Lord Cobham,' was bom 
in Edward III.’s time. He became peer by marrying the 
daughter of the Lord Cobham who so sturdily opposed Richard 
II. _ In Henry IV.’s time he won a high reputation by his 
military prowess in France. Under Henry V. he was ac¬ 
cused of heresy; and the king long reasoned with him pri¬ 
vately, but in vain. Scholar as well as soldier, and a man of 
the firmest religious principles. Sir John had early embraced the 
tenets of Wichf, and a Wiclifite he remained in spite of the 
king’s entreaties and threats. He defrayed the expcn.se of tran- 
sciibing_ and circulating Wickbf’s writings, and was most active 
in sustaining the labours of itinerating preachers. Examined 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury, he was committed to the 
Tower as a heretic, and from thence he escaped to Wales. lie 
was accused of heading the rising at St. Giles’s Fields, and 
subsequently of raising an army of zo,ooo Lollards. The king 
believed the report; a bill of attainder was passed against Sir 
John, 1000 merks being set upon his head; and on the 25th 
December 1417 the brave kniglit died at the stake in St. Giles’ 
Fields—hjtng in chains as a traitor, and at the same time burnt 
as a heretic. He was one of the bravest, wittiest, most religious 
yet most tolerant men of his time. He wrote Twelve Conclusions 
Addressed to the Parliament of England. See Gilpin’s Life 
(*765) 5 Gaskey’s Life and Times of Sir John O. (1844). 

Old Oatlx'olios (Ger. Aitkatholihefi), the name assumed by a 
sect which ha.s sprung up in Germany since the promulgation of 
the dogma of the Infallibility, July 18, 187a Michelis’ denun¬ 
ciation of Pius IX. as a heretic and devastator of the Church was 
followed by the protest of Dbllinger, Friedrich, and forty-four 
other Munich professors against the binding authority of the De¬ 
crees. In August the leaders of the movement met at NUtnberg, 
and thence issued a manifesto declaring that they would not 
profess with their mouths that which, being men learned in 
ecclesiastical history, they could not believe in their hearts. Re¬ 
called by their bishops to obedience, some of the professors, as 
Himeberg and Dieringer, obeyed; others, of whom Dbllinger, 
Reinkens, and Friedrich were il'c most prominent, refused, and 
were exrfcmmunicated, April 5 ), 1871. In the September of 
that year the first Old Catholic Conference Wiis held at Munich, 

' when it was affirmed that the object of the O. C. was not to 
create a new sect, but to reform tlie church from within, and that 
they accepted the Tridentine Decrees, Nevertheless, on August 
It, 1873, Reinkens was consecrated ‘Old Catholic Bishop of 
the German Empire ’ by the.Jansenist Bishop of Deventer, and 
himself proceeded to consecrate a bishop of Basel. In October 
the Prussian government in accordance with their policy through¬ 
out the whole ecclesiosticai conflict, ratified Reinkens' consecra¬ 
tion, and voted him a sum of ;^24O0. The Bonn Conferences 
of 1874-75 discarded the authority of Trent, and ‘ came to an 
ajgreement ’ ot the burning questions of the Immaculate Concep¬ 
tion, the number of the sacraments, the merits of the saints, the 
nature of the Eucharist, &c., &c. At the same time it was agreed 
' that the wajr in which the Filioqtu was inserted in thtf Nicene 
Creed was illegal, and that, wiui a view to future peace and 
unity, it is much to be desired that the whole Church should set 
itself seriously to consider whether the craed could possibly be 
restored to its primitive form.* The lost concession was a sop to 
the Greek Church, self-ehoscn delegates from which, os well as 
from the Anglican communion, attended the conferences, hoping 
■to further the reunion of the O. C, with the Oriental, Greek, and 
Russian Churches, and their 'gradual understanding with the 
Protestant and Episcopal Churches,’ In Germany permission to 


I marry has hitherto been conceded only to the non-parochial 
clergy—in Switserland it is open to all The principle, however, 
of a married clergy is as fully admitted in one countiy as in the 
other. The advance of the O. C. in numbers has been far less 
rapid than in doctrine. In Germany, out of a Catholic popula¬ 
tion of 1^867,600, they claimed in 1876 but 17,203 adherents, 
divided into 118 communities, and served by (o priests. The 
Mainz Congress (1877) attracted but 1500 hearers against the 
■ $000 of the Congress of 1871; and secessions have already com¬ 
menced, two Old Catholic priests having resigned their office in 
October 1877—Klein of Wiesbaden and Klemm of Hirschberg. 
For Switzerland there are no trustworthy returns, the numbers 
of priests being stated at 66, and of the members of their congre¬ 
gations at from 20,000 to 70,000. Hierc, changes have been 
swifter, dissensions rifer, than even in Germany, celibacy and 
confes-sion having both been abolished by the National Synod 
of Olten (June 8, 1876), while the very founder of the Swi.ss 
branch, Phre Hyacinihe (q. v.), has quitted it in disgust. In 
truth, the Old Catholic schism has from the first been singularly 
lacking in vitality. Emphatically negative at the outset, it ap¬ 
pealed to no fact or doctrine that could inspire growth into its 
members; a purely scholastic movement, it has served for a time 
the ends of careless Gallios, and, once discarded, must share 
the speedy extinction of the ‘ German Catholics,’ or the lingering 
deatli of the Janseiiists of Holland. See Dbllinger’s Erklarung 
an den ErzbisehoJ von Munchen-Freising (Mun. 1871); Berkhi 
iiber die Verhandlungen des Kathotiken Congresses (Mun. 1871); 
Report on the Resolutions of the Bonn Conference of 1875 
(Lond. 1876); and The Offices of the Old Catholic Prayer- 
Book, done into English, and compared with the Offices of the 
Roman and Old German Rituals (Oxf. 1876). 

Oldenbar'neveld. See Barneveld. 

Old'enburg, a grand-duchy of Northern Germany, consists 
of three distinct territories—the duchy of O. and the principalities 
of Liibeck and Birkcnfeld. Total area, 2471 sq. miles; pop. 
(t^ 75 ) 3 * 9 i 3 i 4 > of wliom 71,743 are Catholics. O. Proper 
(area, 2076 sq. miles; pop. 248,136) is bounded N. by the North 
Sea, and on the three remaining sides by Hanover. 'I'he chief 
rivers are the Weser in the E., and in the W. the Vechta, Leda, 
and other Uibutaries of the Ems. Uniformly level, the ducliy 
consists of sandy moors {geestland), alternating with arable dis¬ 
tricts of no great fertility; while the coast is fringed by rich 
marshes protected from the sea by dykes. The moors cover 
1600, the marslies 430 .sq. miles, and three-eighths of the entiie 
area are uncultivated. '1 m absence of coal and scarcity of timber 
are partly compensated by immense stores of turf. Lubkck 
( area, 201 sq, miles; pop. 34,085), 85 miles N.E of O., consists 
of two portions, of which the northern and larger is entirely en¬ 
closed by Holstein, while the southern is bounded N. and W. by 
Holstein, S. by the free state of Liibeck, and E. by the LUbische 
Bucht. With less marsh land than O., it has several large lakes, 
is watered by the Trave and Schwartau, and is well wooded. 
Birkenpelp (area, 194 sq. miles; pop. 37,093), 184miles S. 
of O., a hilly, vine-growing district, lies among the HundsrUck 
Mountains, between the French frontier and the left bank of the 
Rhine, is watered by the Nahe, and is the only part of the grand- 
duchy that is rich in minerals—iron, copper, lead, coal, &c. The 
population of West O. is of Frisian, of East O. and Liibeck of 
Low German, and of Birkenfeld of Frankish descent The lead¬ 
ing industries of the grand-duchy are agriculture, hone and cattle 
rearing, shipping, fishing, spinning, weaving, and the manufactures 
of sugar, tobacco, leather, && In 1876 it had 361 ships, of 
57,364 tons; and in July 1877, 217 miles of railway. There 
entered its ports (1875) 2778 vessels, of 159,51^ tons; end 
cleared 2801, of 166,283 ions. The government u a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, the executive being vested in a responsible 
ministry of three departments, and the legislative in a Landtag of 
thirty-three deputies elected for three years. In the budget of 
1877 the revenue was 1^296,985, the expenditure ,£'329,112, 
and the public debt at the end of 1876 was ,£1,854,518. O. 
sends one member to the Buodesrath and three deputies to the 
Reichstag. Its military contingent is composed of on infantry 
and a dragoon raiment, with two batteries, all Belonging to 
the 9th Army Corps. In the entire grand-duchy there are four 
gymnasia, one pro-gymnasium, ,nine retUsehstlen, a ichool of 
navigation, and an agricultural college O. (the capital) ia the 
only town with more than 5000 inhabitants. 
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Hittory.—'Svim iinineinorial times the territory of O. was 
ruled by pufs, who claimed descent from the Saxon chieftain 
Wittekmo, but first appear in histoiy in the person of E);ilmar 
(1108). His domains were divided among his descendants, 
vassals of Heinrich the Lion, Duke of Saxony, but were reunited 
under Dietrich the Fortunate, who in 1424 married Hedwig, a 
daughter of Gerhard VI., Duke of Slesvig-IIolstein. The eldest 
son of this union, Christian, was elected King of Denmark 
(1448), of Norway (1450), and Duke of Slesvig-Holstein (1460), 
and became the ancestor of the Danish or Holstciu-Gluckstadt 
dynasty (extinct in 1863), and of the Dukes of Gotturp, one of 
whom in 1762 ascended the Russian throne ns Peter 111 . (q. v.), 
his cousin Adolf Friedrich having nine years before been chosen 
King of Sweden. O. fell to Dietrich's second son Gcrh.ird, 
whose grandson Anton I. (1526-73) introduced the Reformation, 
but remained true to Karl V. in the Schmalkaldic War, and fiom 
him first received his grafschofts as formal imperial fiefs. The 
younger line expired with Anton GUnther, a wise and powerful 
ruler (1603-67), and for more than a century O. was governed 
by Danish viceroys. In 1773 Christian VII. ceded it to Paul 
Pctrovitch, Duke of Holstein-Gotturp, and afterwards Paul I. 
of Russia, and he in turn renounced his claims in favour of a 
cousin, Friedrich August (1773-85), of the younger Gottorp line. 
A year later the Emperor Josef II. raised the grafschafts of O. 
and Dehnenhorst to the duchy of Holstein- 0 . The second 
duke, Peter Friedrich Wilhelm (1785-1823), being insane, the 
governing power was intrusted to his cousin and successor, Peter 
Friedrich Ludwig. During his regency O. was forced by 
Napoleon to enter the Rhenish Confederation (1808), and in 
1810 was annexed to the French Emjiire. Restored to the ducal 
family after the battle of Leipsic (1813), it w-as raised by the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) to a gnmd-duchy, and received an 
accession of territory in the jirincipality of Birkenfeld. O. entered 
into a rto/errrmw (‘impost-union’) with Hanover and Bruns¬ 
wick (1836), during the revolutionary movement of ’48 received 
a new and more liberal constitution (revised in 1852), which 
swept away many bureaucratic abuses, and greatly promoted trade 
and industries by joining the Zollverein (1S54). Duke Nikohms 
Friedrich Peter (1853-78) advanced his claims to the duchies 
of Slesvig-Holstein (q. v.) on their separation from. Denmark, 
(1864), but having sided with Prussia against Austria in the war 
of 1806, relinquished those chaims in favour of the foimcr power 
(September 27, 1866), receiving a compensation of ^150,000. 
See Runde's Oldetibur^er Chrontk (3d cd. Old. 1863). 

Oldenburg^, the capital of tlie above duchy, is situated on 
the navigable Hunte, 24 miles W. of Bremen by rail. Its chief 
buildings are the Evangelical Lambertuskirche (1791), the 
Residenzschloss, with a library of 120,000 volumes ; the Augus- 
teum, containing the grand-ducal picture galleiy ; the Museum, 
Rathhans, and theatre. In June 1876 a monument was erected 
to Herbart (q. v.), who was bom here. There are manufactures 
of iron, tobacco, leather, gloves, &c.; and a lively river trade is 
carried on with Bremen and Bremerhaven. Poir. (1875) 15,701. 

Oldham, an industrial town of Lancashire, on an eminence 
near the right bank of the Medlock, and 6 miles N.E. of Man¬ 
chester by rail. Its textile industries existed prior to the reign 
of Charles I., but the rise of O., which has been unusually 
rapid, dates from the end of last century, and is due to the 
introduction first of Arkwright’s large water-mills, and subse¬ 
quently of steam-power, and to the situation of the town on the 
edge of the Lancashire coal-field, whicli gives employment to 
many of the inhabitants. O. has a parish church, rebuilt in 
i8m, a handsome town-haU, a school of science and art (1865), 
a Blue-coat school, founded by Thomas Henshaw, a public 
infiimaiy (1874), and a gmmmar-school, dating from 1617. 
During the period of distress consequent upon the failure of the 
cotton supply in 1863, various improvements were cfTected, the 
chief being the extension of the water-supply at a cost of some 
£goo,ooo, and the laying out of the Alexandra Park, a recreation 
ground of 60 acres. Cotton is the staple product, and some of 
the finest cotton-mills in the kingdom, holding in the aggregate 
about 2,000,000 spindles, have been built in the town within the 
last three years (1875-78), the shares being largely held by 
working men upon the Limited Liability principle. Other 
manufactures are fustians, velveteens, corduroys, machinery, 
steam-engines and boilers, iron and brass wares, gas-meters, 
leather, and cordage. Pop. (1871) 82,629; of parliamentary 



borough, 113,100. O. returns two members to Parliament, and 
publishes three newspapers. I 

Oldltam, John; an English poet, bom 9th Aujgust 1653, was 
the son of a nonconformist minister at iihipton, in Gloucester. 

He studied at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he took his de¬ 
gree in 1674. While an usher in a scliool at Croydon, his gift 
of verse was accidentally discovered by the Earls of Rochester 
and Dorset and Sir Charles Sedley. After a short time spent 
in tutoring, O. proceeded to London, and found a patron in the 
Earl of Kingston, but was prematurely carried off by small-pox, 

9th December 1683. O. had a fine and strong wit, and might 
have won fame had he lived. His chief work is a series of 
Sdfyrs upon the Jesuits, in which he imitates Horace and Persius 
with con.siderablc success. 

Oldha'mia, the name of a peculiar fossil organism, repre¬ 
sented by various species (of which the best known is O. Anti¬ 
gua), occurring in the Lower Cambrian rocks of Wicklow, 
Ireland. It consists of a central and jointed axis of small 
calibre, from various points of which, at regular intervals, fibres 
or blanches radiate. According to Forbes the impressions of 
Cells may be seen on these branches. O. has licen regarded 
variously as one of an extinct group of Sertularian zoophytes 
allied to the existing ‘ sea firs,’ as belonging to the I’olyioa, and 
as a fossilised seaweed of Calcareous type. It is one of the 
oldest forms of life known, and is named alter Dr. Oldham, late 
Director of the Geological Survey of India, 

Old Red Sandstone, the name given to the formations, 
inlennedi.ate to the Sdurian and Carboniferous, which stretch 
over the N.E. of Scotland, a large tract of Russia, and in a 
modified form over a portion of N. America. They seem to 
have been deposited contemporaneously with certain strata in 
Devon and the S.W. of England, described and grouped 
by Murchison and .Sedgwick. These geologists regarded the 
O. R. S. of Scotland as identical with these English formations, 
and suggested the name Devonian as better applicable to the 
series. This name is now in general use, especially among the 
Continental geologists. It seems advisable, however, to retain 
both names, since tlie Scotch and English present distinct palae¬ 
ontological diffcienres. Rocks of the-true Devonian type are 
marine, and are met with in Ireland and tlie Rhinelands near 
Koblenz and Kohi. Tlie i ocks of the O. R. S. type have evidently 
lieeii deposited in freshwater lagoons. The fos.sils are scarce ; 
but when they do occur, it is usually in isolatc.1 groups, exactly as 
if they had collected in separate ponds or lagoons. Further, the 
species, mostly fishes, are not generally met with among the Devo¬ 
nian deposits, whose fossils are of deep-sea origin. In the S. of 
Scotland the O. R. S. i- found skirting the hills in old valleys; it 
also occupies the larger part of the great central valley, and is 
widely developed in Forfar, Aberdeen, along the shores of the 
Moiay Firth, in Caithness, Orkney, and Slietland. There arc 
ordinarily recognised three subdivisions—Lower, Middle, and 
Upper—probably, however, as suggested by Professor Geikie, 
there are in reality only two. In certain localities the Lower • 
seems to pass without break into the Silurian—near Edinburgh, 
however, there is an unconformability. The Lower consists of 
conglomerate and sandstone, singularly destitute 01 organic 
remains ; but there are traces of crustacete, and the fish Cepha- 
laspis is found. Vulcanic rocks are frequent, especially in the 
lower strata. The Middle is represented by the Caithness 
flags, and passes down conformably to the Lower. Fossil 
fish and obscure vegetable remains abound. I'he characteristic 
genera are Coccosteus, AsterolepLs, and Diptcrus. The first occurs 
sometimes in Devon and the Rhine lands. The Upper Old Red 
resembles and passes conformably into the Carboniferous, and is 
nnconformable with the Middle or Lower O. R. S» Tlie charac¬ 
teristic fossil fish are the Iloloptychius, Pterichys, Dendrodus, 

&c. The O. R. S. is further traceable through the Orkney and 
Shetknd Islands to the S. of Scandinavia and eastward to Russia. 

In Russia they extend in unbroken strata just as they were depo¬ 
sited, and are identical in fossil contents with the Scottish rocks. 

In America—in New York, Pennsylvania, Canada, &c.—the 
rocks seem intermediate in charactir to the typical Old R^ and 
the typical Devonian. The O. R. S. is for ever associated with 
the name of Hugh Miller, who did m«re than any other man tc 
disclose its fo-ssil contents. See Miller's Old Red Sandstone 

(1847). 
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Ol'dyi, William, nn Enelish bibliognipher and antiquary, 
waa the natural son of Dr. OMys of Lincoln, and was bom July 
14, 1696. In 1737 he succeed Wanlcy as Lord Oxford’s 
librarian, and was employed on the catalogue, and in the selec¬ 
tion of 7 !ie ffarlaan Miscellany. In spite of extreme habits of 
dissipation he was a laborious student, and in his Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and The British Librarian has collected much 
curious information. He likewise wrote The Scarborough Mis¬ 
cellany, The Universal Spectator, and 22 articles in the Biographia 
Britannica, But the most valuable of all his works is an anno¬ 
tated copy of Langbaine’s Account of the Early Dramatkk Poets, 
now in the British Museum. He is credited with the authorship 
of the delicious Anacreontic, beginning ‘ Busy, curious, thirsty 
fly.' Norfolk made him Norroy king-at-arms in 1755. He died of 
drink, 15th April 1761. See Yeowell’s Memoir of O., together 
with his Diary, &c. (1862), and Disraeli's Curiosities of Literature. 

Olea'oem, a natural order of about 150 species of lofty or 
middle-sized trees or shrubs generally much branched. The 
leaves are opposite, simple, or winged; the flowers rarely uni¬ 
sexual, the corolla four-lobed or cleft, sometimes ab.sent, and the 
stamens generally two; fruit, a drupe—as in the olive, or dry 
capsule—as in the lilac, or a winged samara—as in the ash. 
They are widely distributed over temperate regions, chiefly in 
the northern hemisphere. The properties are hitler, tonic, and 
astringent. Some yield a fixed oil; others furnish manna. Sec 
Ash, Olive, Lilac, Privet. 

Olean'der (Merpum), a genus of Apoeynaceer, or the dogbane 
family, consisting of shrubs with a milky juice, entire leathery 
leaves, flowers large, in terming 
cymes, with a crown of torn appen- 
d-ages opposite to the corolla lobes; 
fruit when ripe a cylindrical capsule. 
N. Oleander, a common handsome 
evergreen shrub of moist ravines in 
the Mediterranean region and Syria, 
has been cultivated in Britain for 
three hundred years for its orna¬ 
mental appearance. The whole of 
the plant is poisonoirs, and it is 
recorded that persons have died 
from eating meat cooked on spits of 
the peeled stem. N. odorum, an 
N. Oleander. Asian species, common along the 

sides of rocky stream beds in India, 
is grown in the gardens there with single and double flowers. Both 
bark and root are poisonous; the leaves are used in native medicine. 



Oleaa'ter. See Ele/^agnus. 

Olefiant Oae (€1114) is n product of the action of heat upon 
coal or other substance rich in carbon, and is nn important con¬ 
stituent in the illuminating gases obtained from such materials. 
It may lie prepared by acting upon alcohol with strong sulphuric 
add. It‘burns in oxygen with a br^ht clear light, is more solu¬ 
ble in cold than in hot water, and can be liquified under great 
enessure. If heated intensely it is decomposed partly into car¬ 
bon and marsh gas (CH4) and partly into acetylene and hydro- 
nn. It acts upon an equal volume of chlorine, and forms a 
heavy ojly liquid known as Dutch Liquid, which resembles chlo¬ 
roform in odour. It gives a similar reaction with bromine. 


Ole'io Aoid jCisHssOj) is the most import.mt acid of the 
iatty poup, and is obtained by saponification of oldn, the fluid 
consUtuent of most fats and fixed oils. By cooling olive oil to 
4* C. or lower, a la^e quantity of fat solidifies. This solid por- 
tioe.m mainly palmitin or margarin (see Margaric Acid), and 
tbft mly hqnid left behind is chiefly olein (CpHimO*). The 
olein is obtained pure by dissolving the liquid in alcohol, filter¬ 
ing, and then driving off the alcohol by heat. Daring the pro¬ 
cess of saponification, this oil is resolved into glyceriue and 
O. A,, which is reodily distinguished from other fatty acids by 
its melting at 14* C. to a colourless limpid oil, which solidifies at 
4* C. into a hard white crystalline mass. When solid it oxidises 
but dowly in the air; but when liquid, it absorbs oxygen rapidly, 
becoming yellow and rancid, and exhibiting a strong odd re¬ 
action. O. A. itself reads neutral It is insoluble in water, but 
very soluble both in aldohol and ether. A chuacUristic feature 
is its behaviour when subjected to destructive distillation—yield¬ 
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ing a solid crystallised dibasic acid known os' Selaeie Acid, The 
other membm of this dibasic' series (suberic, pimelic, adipic^ 
lipic, azelaic, &c., acids) result from the action of strong nitric 
acid upon O. A. O. A. forms neutral and add salts, but the 
only important compounds of this class are the neutral oleatesof 
potash and soda, which are soluble, and by evapomtion of their 
aqueous solutions form soaps. The acid oleates are liquid and 
insoluble in water. The meates of the alkalies occur in the ani¬ 
mal body in the blood, chyle, bile, &c. 

Ol^ron, Isle of (lluro, Uliarus), an island of France, in 
the Bay of Biscay, S. of the Fertuis d'Antioche and N. of the 
dangerous Fertuis dc Manmu.ssnn, at the mouth of the Charente, 
belongs to the department of Charente-InKrieure. It is sepa¬ 
rated from the mainland by a narrow and shallow channel, is 
i8i miles long, from 2| to 6^ miles broad. Area, 59^ sq. miles; 
pop. 18,200. 'J'hc soil is remarkably fertile, and yields wheat, 
maize, wine, and fruits. There are large saltworks and fisheries, 
with some shipbuilding. The chief places are St. George d'Oleron 
(pop. 4110), Maraus (3020), and St. Pierre d’Oleron (1575). 

Ol'ga, Saint, a Russian saint, was wife of the grand-duke 
Igor of Kiev. After the death of her husband, she governed in 
his stead with great prudence for several years, and was finally 
baptized in 955 at Constantinople under the name of Helena, 
without, however, being able to induce her son Swatoslav to 
follow her example. I.4itcr tradition tells that she solicited Ger¬ 
man missionaries from the Emperor Otto I. She died in 969. 
St. O. is profoundly venerated in the Russian Church. Her 
festival is held on the 2ist of July. 

Olib'onum. See Frankincense. 

Orifont’a River, the name of two streams in Cape Colony— 
(i) O. R. West, rises in the Great Winterhock Mountains, and 
after a westerly course of 150 miles, falls into the Atlantic in 
31® 40' S. lat. Near its mouth this river overflows its banks, 
leaving fertile deposits of mud, on which account it has been 
grandiloquently termed ‘the Nile of S. Africa.’ (2) O. R. 
East, after a course of 150 miles from E. to W., through a very 
fertile distiict at the base of the Great Zwarleberg range, joins 
the Gauritz River in 33® 32' S. lat. 

Oligarchy (Gr. oligos, ‘ few,’ and archo,' ‘ I rule ’), a form 
government in which the supreme power was restricted to a 
small exclusive class, usually composed of the wealthier mem¬ 
bers of a community, who legislated less for the common welfare 
than for their own personal aggrandisemenL Aristotle regarded 
it as a corruption ifarekbasis) of an aristocracy, towhicli it stood 
in the same relations as despotism does to monarchy. The 
Venetian constitution presents the latest and most powerful O. 

Oligochee'ta (Gr. ‘ few bristles ’), an order of Annelida or 
Worms, of which the earthworm is the t3rpe, ’ The name 
is applied to these worms from the absence of the charac¬ 
teristic bristles seen in the Errantia (q. v.) or marine worms. 
The body Is segmented, the month anterior, and the anus 
posterior. In most of the segments paired ‘ segmental organs ’ 
exist. The O. are hermaphrodite, and the reproductive organs 
arc situated in the front region of the body. To the order O. 
also belong the river-worms Mils, Tubifex, &c. 

Olin'dA. See Pernambuco. 

Oriphant, Laurence, son of Sir Anthony O., C.B., some¬ 
time Chief-Justice of Ceylon, was bom in England in 1829. He 
visited India in youth, and having accompani^ Jung Bahadoorto 
the Nepaulese court, published an account of his visit, entid^ 
A ybumiy to Katmandhu (1852). Returning to England, he 
passed advocate in Scotland, and was also called to the English 
bar. After travelling through Russia, he wrote The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea (1853). He was Secretary to the Earl of 
Elgin, Governor-General of Canada, and later Superintendent 
of Indian Aflairs, 0 . travelled extensively in the United States, 
and published Minnesota and ike Far West (ii^i). His Comissg 
Campaigis (1854) was followed by the Trans-Caucasian Cam¬ 
paign under Omar Pasha (1856), a personal narrative. He ac¬ 
companied Lord Elgin on a special embassy to Chiba in 1857, 
and in i860 published a Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mis¬ 
sion to China and Japan, He b the author of two novels. 
Patriots and Filibusters (t86i) and Piccadilly (1879! the latter 
of which is a trenchant and witty satire on fashionable sodety. 
From 1865 to 1868 he represented the Stirling boroughs in Par- 
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liament; but in the Utter year joined the semi-religious com¬ 
munity established in Portland Township, New York, U.S., 
where he continues to reside. He was correspondent of the 
Timts in Paris at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, 
and a manager of the Direct Cable Company 1873-75. 

Oriphant, Mrs., was bom in Liverpool of Scotch parents 
about 1818. Her first work, Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garei MaUland of Sunnyside, appeared in 1849 j and wherever, 
as in this admirable book, the authoress has relied upon her 
thorough knowledge and humorous application of Scotch char¬ 
acter ^e has been uniformly successful. Among her other 
novels are, Merkland (1851), Adam Grame (1852), ffarry Muir 
(1853), Katie Sinoart (1853), Magdalen Hepburn (1854), The 
Quiet Heart (1854), Lifliesleaf (1855), Zaidee (1854), the 
first series of the Chronicles of Carlittgford, including The 
Rector and The Hoe tods Family (1863); the second series, 
including-Sbilf/H Chapel and The Perpetual Curate (1^64), Agnes 
(1866), The Ministers iPtfe {iS6g), John (1870), Three Brothers 
(1870), Squire Arden (1871], Ombra (1871}, At his Gates (1872), 
Innocent (1873), May {1873—perhaps the best novel of this 
authoress—its descriptions of Fifeshire scenery as fine as 
any of Black’s noithom sketches), ' For Love and Life 
(1874), A Rose in June (1874), The Story of Valentine and hts 
Brother (1875), The Curate in Charge (1876), Pheebe Junior 
0. Last Chronicle of Carlingford\, Mrs. Arthur {tfiff), and 
Carita {1877). Mrs. O. has also written a very able l.ife oj 
Edward Irving Historical Sketches of the Reign of George 

21 . (1869), St. Francis of Assisi (1870), A Memoir ^ Montalem. 
bert (1872), and Makers of Florence [t&f'f )—full of vivid descrip¬ 
tion. She at present (1878) edits Bhackwood’s series of Modern 
Classics for English Readers, to which she contributed the first 
volume—a very interesting .study of Dante (1877). 

Oliva'rez, Don Ganparo de Guz'man, Count of, Duke 
of. Ban liUCar, was born at Rome, 6th January 1587, studied 
at the University of Salamanca, went to the Court of Spain, 
where by his adroit demeanour and convenient marriage he rose 
to the greatest favour. By the time Philip IV. ascended the 
throne O. had made himself essential to his existence by skil¬ 
fully catering for his pleasures, and the position of Prime Minis¬ 
ter he continued to retain for twenty-two years (1621-43) partly 
by a pursuit of the same policy and partly by bringing to dis- 
grace all his rivals. But his enormous expenditure gradually 
sapped the resources of Spain—the war with p'rance in 1636 
was a failure, the Catalans and Portuguese revolted in 1643, and 
O. was dismissed to Toro, where he died, 22d July 1645. 

Ol'ive {( 7 /m) a genus of about 30 species of trees or shrubs 
with opposite, leathery, evergreen, entire leaves ; small, often 
fragrant flowers, frequently disposed in axillaiy racemes or ter¬ 
minal panicles; a drupaceous fniit consisting of an oily flesh 
and a hard kernel, which is rarely more than one-seeded, the 
cells of the fleshy albumen being filled with oil. The species 
are mostly Asian and African, though some reach Australia and 
New Zealand, but it is not certain whether the common C.— 
notwithstanding its name of O. Europea —is indigenous in 
Europe. That it is a native of Palestine is certain, and that it 
was well-known in Greece in the 6tli c. B.c. is evident from 
Solon enacting laws regarding its cultivation. Greek colonists 
early carried it westward, and it is now thoroughly naturalised 
through the Mediterranean region. It was first planted in 
England in 1643. Quite recently it has been established in 
America, where it thrives well, particularly in Peru and 
California. From the earliest times the object of its culti¬ 
vation has been the oil which is obtained by expression from 
the pulp of the fruit, forming a most important food-provision in 
many cn the countries where the tree flourishes, and one of their 
principal exports. There are, besides the two recognised forms 
of the species, three principal varieties and perhaps fifty sub- 
varieties in cultivation. The quality of the O.-oil differs accord¬ 
ing to the country of growth, and care in preparation. That 
from Nice, Genoa, and Florence (Leghorn), is the best—the last 
in its wickered flasks being known os salad-oil. It is extensively 
used in various arts, manufactures, and in medicine. Sjiain 
alone yearly produces 250 million lbs. Some varieties of the 
unripe fruit preserved in brine are with many a favourite relish. 
The O. is a picturesque tree, and its associations give it 
special interest. It is remarkable for its fecundity and 
vitality,.there are specimens on the Mount of O. at 
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Jerusalem reckoned on good authority to be aooo yeus old. 
The wood is of a yellowish-brown, irregularly mottled, and 
veined with blackish-brown. The gum-resin exuded by the bark 
contains the crystalline oiivil. From O, cuspidata a mwicinal oil 
is extracted in Afghanistan; its very hard dark-brown and 
beautifully mottled wood is highly prized in India for turning. 
O.fragrans, well known in a wild or cultivated state in India, 
Chinn, and Japan, bears fascicles of white flowers with an ex¬ 
quisite fragrance, used by the Chinese to flavour tea. 

Oliveixite, a copper ore occurring in prismatic crystals or in 
velvety coatings. Its colour varies from olive-green to brown. 

It consists chiefly of arsenate of copper with a little phosphate. 

Oliven'za, a town of Spain, province of Badajoz, 10 
miles S. S.W. of that city, on n small tributary of the Guadi- 
ana. It is strongly fortified, has manufactures of oil, cloth, and 
pottery, and carries on a trade in corn and wine. Pop. io,(XX>. 

Olive Oil, one of the most valu.able of all oils as a source of 
food, and for use in many industrial processes. Its qualities and 
purity vary much according to the processes adopted for its ex¬ 
traction. Virgin O. O., flowing either spontaneously from the 
fleshy pericarp of the olive, or obtained by very gentle pressure, 
is the finest quality, but it is comparatively scarce. Fine or 
salad oil is obtained by crushing the entire fruit and pressing 
it at a gentle heat; by allowing the fruit to ferment previous 
to pressing it, a lower quality of oil, much used for food, is 
obtained. By fermenting and boiling the oil-cake resulting from 
these processes, a proportion of oil of inferior ijualily is obtained, 
and what is termed huile denfer, or oil of the infernal regions, is 
skimmed from the waste water of such boiling, which is run into 
reservoirs and ailowed to settle. Tiie oils of the various 
localities have different values; thus Provenje oil is the finest 
for the table, next to it come the Florence and Lucca 
oils. Gallipoli oil is the most important for all industrial appli¬ 
cations, and Spanish oil is generally of inferior quality. Besides 
being used extensively as a substitute for butter on the Con¬ 
tinent, O. O. is largely consumed in the preparation of tinned 
s.irdincs. Gallipoli oil is indispensable in Turkey-red dyeing, 
and is also much used in making a special kind of soft soap. 
The imports into Great Britain during 1876 were 24,022 tuns, 
valued at ;£'l,o89,l76. 

Medicinal Properties of 0 . 0 ,—Olive oil is used in medicine 
for its nutritions and laxative properties, and as a demulcent and 
a laxative enema. It is employed extensively in pharmacy, in 
the preparation of liniments, ointments, and plasters. For in¬ 
ternal use, it is given in doses of from ^ to l oz. 

Olives, Mount of (mod. Jelel et-tur, ‘the mount,’ and 
ycbcl ez‘Zeitun, ‘ the moi.nt of olives ’), a low hill on the E. side 
of J erusalcin, separated from the ci ty by the valley of the Kedron, 
With Luke it has a distinct proper name, Elaion (‘olive,’ xix. 
29, xxi. 37, xxii. 39, Acts i. 12, ‘Olivet’). The name only 
occurs once in the Old Testament (Zech. xiv. 4), although the 
hill is several times alluded to (2 Sam. xv. 30, 1 Kings xi. 7, 2 
Kings xxiii. 13, Neh. viii. 15, Kz. xi. 23). The M. of O. rises 
abruptly from the bed of the Kedron, in terraced slopes and 
white limestone crags, to a height of about 600 feet (2786 feet • 
above the sea), while on the east side it slopes very gradually 
away to the wilderness of Judea. There are three summits. The 
central and highest, which is crowned with the Church of the 
Ascension, lies due east of the site of the Temple. About 500 
yards to the north of the church, and a few feet lower, is the 
northern summit, called Viri Galilrci (<■/. Acts i. 11 ; mod. Karem 
es-Seiyad, ‘ Sportsman’s Vineyard ’). Nearly the same distance to 
the south is the third summit, which is a little lower ; and 1000 
yards S. by W. is an eminence called the Mount of Offence. . 
The M. of 0 . has many historical associations, l^oiir events in 
the history of our Lord are specially connected with it; the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Matt, xxi.); the prediction of 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Mark xiii.); the betrayal b;^ Judas 
(Malt, xxvi.); and the Ascension, according to Luke (xxiv. 50). 
At its foot near the bridge over Uie Kedron is the Garden of 
Getbsemane. 

Olive'taas, or Brethren of the Holy Mary of Mount Olivet, 
were a congregation of Reformed Benedictines founded on the 
olive hill of Siena by John Tolomei, %nd confirmed by Pope 
John XXII. in 1319. The Society has long since declined, and 
has now only a few houses. 
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Ol'ivine, or Olivin, in Mineralogy, anhydrous silicate of 
magnesia, coloured pale or dark green by protoxide of iron. It 
is a common kind of Chiysolite (q. v,). It occurs in erupted 
rocks in volcanic districts. 

Oll'a Podri'da Oit. 'putrid pot*), the Spanish equivalent 
for ibe Fri pot-pourri, and the Sc. hotch-potch, a kind of dish 
prepared from meat chopped up into small pieces and with a 
mixture of vegetables of nil kinds boiled up to a broth or soup. 
The term has also come to signify any miscellaneous or incon¬ 
gruous collection. 

Olliv'ier, a French minister not likely to be forgotten, 

was bom at Marseille, 2d July 1825, studied law, and passed 
advocate at Paris in 1847. At the Revolution of 1848, the Re¬ 
publican Government sent him to the Bouches du Rh&ne as Cotn- 
misoairt ginfral, and soon after he was made prefet of Hautc- 
Mame, Returning to Paris in 1849 he resumed his position at 
the bar, and rapidly attained distinction as an eloquent pleader. 
In 1857 he was elected one of the deputies for Paris against a 
Government candidate, and in the Legislative body became the 
nucleus of a Liberal opposition which, though very small in point 
of numbers, was composed of men of brilliant talents, and gave 
the Emperor much trouble. lie took a piominent part in the 
discussions (1858) on the Loi mr la Sllreti Genirale, the Franco- 
Italian War (1859), the liberty of the press (iSfio), &c. He was 
more than once ‘ suspended ’ professionally fur his bold and in¬ 
cisive speech. Yet soon after 1863 he began to show a leaning 
towards the Imperialist policy, which increased every session, 
until finally on the 2d of January 1870 he became Minister of 
Justice and Religion, and nominally, but only nominally (as 
appears from his recent defence), head of the Cabinet. In July 
1870 he pronounced passionately for war with Prussia, The 
‘ light heart ’ with which O. went into the fatal conflict wtis no 
doubt heavy enough before the 10th of August, when he and his 
colleagues were overthrown, and General Montauban, Comte de 
Palikao, was charged by the Emperor to form a new ministry. 
Since then O. has resided chiefly in Italy, but has written Prtn- 
cipes tt ConduiU (1875), ^ defence of his policy. 

Olmiitz' (Slav. IMomu, ), a strongly fortified town of Austria 
in Moravia, on the March, about 132 miles by rail from Vienna, 
is the seat of an archbishop, and of a university (founded 1581, 
transferred to Briitm 1778, and restored 1827). lu library 
contains 50,000 volumes. O. has 13 churches, the chief of 
which are the Cathedral, a fine Gothic edifice erected by King 
Wenceslaus, who was murdered here in 130C, and afterwards 
canonised ; the church of St. Mauritius, built 1412, with a famous 
organ, having 48 stops and 2332 pipes. Other noticeable build¬ 
ings are the Town-house, with a fine clock of 1574 on a tower 
262 feet high ; the Tower of the Trinity, on the Oherring, 122 
feet high ; the Arsenal, and on the heights, half a mile from the 
town, the Monastery of the Premonstratensians, founded 1074. 
O. has manufactures of cloth, linen, and porcelain, and is an 
important centre of trade (chiefly in cattle) between Poland and 
Moldaviit Pop. 15,229, exch . ive of a garrison of 6000 men. 
During the Thirty Year-s’ War the town was taken by the Swedes, 

• and, during the First Silesian War, by the Prussians in 1741, but 
was regained in 1742. In 1758 it was unsuccessfully besieged for 
seven weeks by Friedrich the Great. Here in 1848 Ferdinand 
abdicated the Austrian crown in favour of his nephew, Fratir 
Joseph, and in 1850, a conference between the representatives 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria met to regulate ^e afiairs of 
Germany. 

Olonetz', a Russian government, bounded N. and N. E. by 
Archangel, E. by Vologda, S. by Novgorod, W. by Finland 
and St. Petersburg. Area, 59,567 sq. miles. Pop. (1871) 
302,49a The terntory of O. is a continuation of the plateau of 
Finland, and comprises a similar variety of lake, forest, and 
barren steppe. The principal lakes are the Onega and the 
eastern halt of Ladoga. Only three per cent, of the surface is 
cultivated, flax and hemp being principally grown. The people 
maintain themselves by woodcutting, hunting, and fishing. The 
capital is Petrosavodsk; the ancient capital O. (pop. 1341) dates 
fiom the 13th c. 

(U'oron or 014ron-£Uinte-Marie, a town of France, de -1 
partment of Pyr^ndes-Basses, on the Gave d’O. (formed by the 
confluence of the Aspe and Ossan), 15 miles S.W. of Pau. It 
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contains the loth c. churches of Ste. Marie and Ste. Croix, has 
tanneries, dyeworks, and manufactures of woollen and linen 
goods, and exports to Spain, hams, timber, wool, &c. Fop. 
(1872) ^I 75 ‘ The lluro of Uie Romans, O. was sacked by the 
Arabs m the 8th, and by the Normans in the oth c., and was 
the scene of the peace concluded between ABonso ZIL of 
Aragon and Carlo II. of Naples, July 25, 1287. 

Olot, a town of Spain, province of Gerona, Catalonia, on the 
Fluvia, about I2| miles from the French frontier. Cotton¬ 
spinning and weaving, with manufactures of silks, woollens, 
Imrdware, and soap, are carried on. Pop. I0,00a 

Oltenit'za, a village in Rumania, on the left bank of the 
Danube, 37 miles S.E. of Bucharest, was the scene of a Russian 
defeat by the Turks under Omar Pasha, 4th November 1853. 
During the war of 1877 it was occupied in force by the Russians, 
and almost incessantly bombarded by the Turkish artillery from 
Turtukai on the Bulgarian side of the river. Pop. 1500, 

Olym'pia, a plain of Elis, in the Peloponnesus, 3 miles long 
by I broad, was bounded S. by the Alpheus, W. by the Cladeus, 
and oil the N. by Mount Cronion. Within this plain, at the 
angle formed by the two rivers, lay the Altis or sacred plane- 
grove (430 yards long by 215 broad), where the Olympic 
Games (q. v.) were held, and where stood the temple of Zeus 
Olympius, erected by the Eleans (572 B.C.), and adorned by 
Phidias and his school ( 437-33 B.C.). Around the Olympieium 
sprang up a Metroum, Herseum, prytaneium, gymnasium, &c. ; 
and Pausanias speaks of 240, Pliny of 3000, statues. Overthrown 
by the earthquakes of 522 and 571 A.D., the monuments of O. 
served the barbarian invaders as quarries of building-stone. For 
more than a thousand years they lay overwhelmed in sand, 
awaiting their resurrection. A French expedition first deter¬ 
mined the site of the Olympieium (1829); and in 1875 the 
German Reichstag, adopting a scheme proposed by Professor 
Curtius, voted ;^l850 towards the exploration of the Olympian 
plain. The result of excavations has liitherto been the unearth¬ 
ing of the temples of Zeus (211 feet by 86) and Here (171 feet 
by 58), and the discovery of many exquisite sculptures—the Nike 
of Pasmius of Mende, a Hurincs bearing the infant Dionysus, 
ascribed to Praxiteles, &c. See Die Ausgrabungen eu O, vom 
IVinter und Friihjahr 1875-76, herausge^ebni von £, Curtius, 
F. Adler, und G. llirschfeld (Berl. 1876). 

Olsrm'piads, in Greek chronology, the intervals of four years 
between the celebr.ition of the Olympic games, were reckoned 
from the year in which Coroebus won the foot-race (776 B.C.), 
and closed with the 301st Olympiad (270 A.D.). The name of 
the champion foot-runner was often substituted for the number 
of the Olympiad, just as modem sporting-men speak of Blair 
Athol’s or Biucgown’s year. This era did not come into use till 
after Alexanders death, and was first employed in history by 
Timrens of Sicily (352-256 B.C.). Under the latersystem, dating 
from Hadrian’s dedication of the Olympieion at Athens (131 A.D.), 
the 1st Olympiad would answer to 01 . 227, 3, of the Greek era. 

Olym'piaa, the daughter of Neoptolemus L, king of Epirus, 
married Philip II. (q. v.) of Macedonia (359 B.c.), and bore to 
him a son, Alexander .the Great (356). Her divorce by Philip 
( 337 ) she revenged by instigating Pausanias to murder him (336), 
and by the execution of her rival Cleopatra. After the death 
of Alexander (323), who had always treated her with childlike 
reverence, O. fled from the hated Antipater (q. v.) to Epirus, 
but on his death in 317 took the field against Euiydice, Philip's 
grand-daughter, whom she put to death, with 100 Macedonian 
nobles. Her triumph was brief. Cassander (q. v.) hastened from 
the Peloponnesus, besieged O. in Pydna, and executed her (316). 
Cruel, passionate, and unscrupulous, 0 . had yet something of 
the grandeur and lofty spirit tlmt characterised her son. 

Olym'pio Games, held in honour of Zeus on the plain ot 
Olympia (q. v.), were founded, according to tradition, by the 
Idiean Herakles, and revived by Iphitos, king of Elis (884 B.C.). 
They took place every fifth year on the first full moon ator the 
summer solstice, find extended over five days. The competiton 
—who up to the time of the Roman conquest must prove their 
pure Hellenic descenb—had to undergo ten months of prepara¬ 
tory training, the last in the gymnasium at Elis. The victors 
Ifilympionmi) releived simple chaplets of wild olive (fie/mer), 
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but were rewarded by their fellow-citizens with statues, proces¬ 
sions, immunity from taxes, and at Athens with a prize of 500 
drachmse and public entertainment in the Prytaneion. The 
twenty-fom contests, six of which were for boys, included foot 
and chariot races, wrestling, boxing, &e. So far as we can 
pther from ancient writers, the performances at t])e 0 . G. have 
been frequently surpassed by modem athletes, and the longest 
foot-race did not by the highest computation exceed zf miles. 
The judges (litllanodikai) were chosen, except on three occa¬ 
sions, from the Eleans. Subordinate to them were the dlytai (a 
kind of stewards of the course), and various other minor officials. 
Sacrifices opened and closed the games, at which no women 
might be present, with the single exception of the priestess of 
Demeter. But men flocked to them from every part of the 
Hellenic world; and writers were in the habit of reciting, artists 
of exhibiting, their works to the assembled multitudes. Thus 
the masterpieces of Herodotus, Anaximenes, and Dion Chry¬ 
sostom are said to have been first given to an Olympic audience. 
Poetry,' too, was called upon to celebrate the victors, and four¬ 
teen of Pindar’s hymns are devoted to their praises. See Krause, 
Olympia, odtr Darstellung der grossen Olympisc/un Spule (Vien. 
l8jS), and the Histories of Thiilwall and Grate. 

Olympiodo'rua, the last philosopher of the Alexandrian 
school of Neo-Platonists of any note, flourished in the reign of 
Justinian (5*7-565 A.D.). Nothing certain is known of his life, 
though Creuzer has inferred from a passage in his scholia to the 
AUthiades that he taught before the final suppression of the 
Athenian school by the Emperor (529). Ilis style is pure for 
the age in which he wrote, and his works have preserved many 
fragments of the lost writings of lamblichus, D.amascius, aiul 
other philosophers. We liave by him a Lift of Plato (Lond. 
1771)1 a polemic against Strato (in MS. at Munich), and scholia 
on the Phado, Corgias, Philehts, and Alcibiades Prior of Plato.— 
O., an Aristotelian philosopher of the latter half of the 6th c. A.I)., 
wrote a commeni.ary on llie Mettondogica of Aristotle (Ven. 1551). 

Olym'puB (mod. Elymbo), a mountain of Thessaly, sepaiated 
from Ossa by the Vale of Tempe, and stretching northwaids 
far into Picria, has an elevation of 9749 and a snow-line of 9000 
feet. The base of the mountain is clothed with oaks, chestnuts, 
beeches, &&, and tire upper slopes with vast pine woods. Its 
broad s.immit was regarded by the pods from Homer down¬ 
wards ns the home of Zeus and the other divinities, who passed, 
they fancied, to heaven through the cloud that constantly caps 
the highest peak. Other mountains of liie same name weic the 
Mysian O. (mud. Anadoli 2 )agh), attaining in Keshish Dagh 
(‘monk’s mnunlain’) an altitude of 3531 feet; the Cyprian O. 
(Troodos) of 6655 feet; and the O. of l.ycia, Elis, ami Laconia. 

Om, or Aum = so he it. A mystic word of uncertain deri¬ 
vation that figures prominently in both tlie Hindu and Buddhist 
religions. In the "vedas or early Sanskrit Scriptures, it appears 
as an exclamation of solemn assent. I-ater on it formed the 
auspicious word with which the Brahmin had to begin and end 
every sacred duty, and finally it came to be regarded as an 
abbreviated symbol representing the names of the three gods ol 
the Hindu Trinity. In one branch of Hindu philosophy, (Xillcd 
the Yoga, the repetition of O. is supposed to be all-cfficacious in 
giving knowledge of the supreme deity. Similarly among Uie 
Thibetan Buddhists om manipadvie hum, or the ‘formula of six 
syllables,* constitutes the repeated invocation which sums u]> 
their whole religious life. I, is ground in countless numbers out 
of tlie well-known praying machines, and is emblazoned on silk 
flogs whose every flutter is a prayer. Its meaning is variously 
interpreted to be, ' Oh! the jewel is in the lotus! oh ! ’ i.e , the 
self-creative force is in the Kosmos, or ‘salvation is in tlie jewel- 
lotus. Amen.’ 

Omagli' (Ir. Gael. Oghmaighe ,' the beautiful field’), the county 
town of Tyrone, in the N. of Ireland, 109 miles N.N. W. of Dublin, 
and I9i S.S.E. of Slrabane, is situated on the river Stride, at the 
junction of the Camowen and Dtumragh. It is connected with 
Londonderry by railway, and is the head-quarters of the N.W. 
military district 'I'here is some trade in leather and com. 
Fop. (1871) 3724. The liistoiy of 0 . dates from the 15th c., 
when we hear of it as a stronghold of the O’Niells. It soon fell 
into the hands of the English, and was burned by James II. 
in 1689. It was again biirned Iry accident in. 1743, which, 
perhaps, accounts for the regularity of its streets. 


Omaha, a city of Nebraska, U.S., on the W. bank of the 
Missouri, 4 miles W. of Council Bluffs, is a centre of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and, has numerous churches and schools, a deaf 
and dumb institution (1869), a public library, and 3 daily and 7 
weekly newspapers. There are oilworks, silver-smelting fur¬ 
naces, pork-packing establishments, foundries, furniture factories, 
&C. Pop. (1870) 16,083. O. was laid out in 1854, and is now 
one of the leading railway depots in the N.W. 

O'mazL See Muscat. 

O'mar I., Abu Hafisa Ibu al Kettab, second Calif of the 
Faithful, was born about A.D. 581, of the tribe of Benon Ada. 
Al first a persecutor of the followers of Mohammed, of whom he 
was a relative, he underwent sudden conversion in 615, after, as 
the story goes, he liad wounded his sister, whom he found reading 
the Koran. He became the great military captain in the wars of 
Mohammed, on whose death he acted as (he hajei or vizier of the 
Abu Bekr, the first Calif, whom he succeeded in 634. He now 
cairied out to ilie full the policy of aggressive religious war and 
annexation which he had suggested to Mohammed. The fall of 
Damascus and Jerusalem and the defeat of the Byz.antme armies 
of licraclius placed Palestine and Syria at his feet. Not long 
afterwards Persia, Egypt, Khorassan, and Armenia were added 
to the new empire. 'I’o these victories his generals Khaled (‘ the 
Sword of God ’) .and Abu Obcidad largely contributed. The 
fiery valour and militaiy skill of O. were, however, the great 
makers of Islam as a civil power ; while his stem icligious sense 
of justice kept his subjects in duscipline. He did not, at first, 
exterminate tlie infidel. Thus, in the capitulation of Jerusalem tlie 
churches were .spared, and the inhabitants were nut enforced to 
leacli their children the Koran; they were to wear turbans and 
shoes and adopt Arabian names, while they svere deprivedi of 
arms. O. himself worshipped at Bethlehem and built a great 
mosque beside the Temple. The Persian King Zezdejerdand his 
general Firusi were finally defeated m 638. In 640 Amru destroyed 
tlie library at Alexandria and carried the banner of the Prophet 
westwards to Tripoli and Barca. In 644 O. was as.sassinated by 
a Persian slave, whose fancied wrong he had refused to redress. 
In private life O. was austere to asceticism, living on bread, dates, 
and water, sleeping often under a porch or a tree. One Persian 
historian dcscrilies him (as riding a sorrel-coloured camel in an 
old tattered habit of liair-clotli, and carrying within his saddle- 
bag.s tile food wliich he used. He ate out of- tlie same dish as 
his followers, and proliiliiled the use of wine and silk dresses. 
He observed the IGiran to the letter, was called Al Faruk, ‘ the 
divider’ or ‘the just one,’ and is still almost adored by the 
orthodox sects of Isl.nn. He organised the army on the 
Persian model of legul .r svages and pension. See Ockley’s 
History of the Saraeens, D’Herbelot’s Pibl. Orient,, Gib- 
Imui's Decline and Pall of the Xoman Umpire, and Platen’s 
Ccschichte der 'Pddtung des Khadifen Omar aus der Chtonik’ 
des Dijarhckrt (Berl. 1837).— O. U., the 8th Ummiad 
Calif, ami Die great-grandson of the first ‘ Commander of tlie 
Faithful,’ succeeded Suleiman in A.i\ 717. Deeply religious, 
and lesembling his ancestor in soliriety of life and love of jus¬ 
tice, O. prohibited the reading of tlie formal maledictions against, 
the heretical Ali and his descendants, which the Ommiades had 
introduced into the Mosque service, and restored to his tradi¬ 
tional enemies their lands. Fur these acts of justice he was 
promptly poisoned by ins friends in A.D. 720. 

Omar Pasba (‘ Mich.icl Laitas), a distinguished Turkish 
general, was born at Piaski, a village in Austrian Croatia, 24th 
Nov. 1806. He entered the Austrian army, and was employed in 
the surveying of roads, but for some reason deserted, and, taking 
a situation as tutor in the house of Hussein Pasha, governor of 
Widin, Iiecame a Mahometan. He next obtained th^appointment 
of writing-master in the military school at Constantinople, and, 
gaining the favour of Khosrew Pasha, the Seroskier, became in 
1833 an adjutant on that officer's personal stalf. Me assisted in 
the suppression of the insurrection in Syria (1839), and Al¬ 
bania (1846), and received tlic title of Pasha (1^8), with an 
important command in Wallachia. I'l 1852 he was charged with 
the expedition against Montenegro, and was on the point of 
occupying Cettinjc when Austrian intervention induced tne recall 
of his army. In June 1853 he was appointed commander-in- 
chief, and in that capacity inflicted severalrleleats on the Russians, 
at Oltenitza, 4th November 1853, Kaiafat, 6* January 1854, 
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&C, He entered Bucharest in August 1854 on the withdrawal 
of the Russians from the Principalities. In February 1855, at 
Eupatoria, he harassed the Russian rear and btilUantly repulsed 
a strong attack on the 17th of that month. He was sent in 
October-1855 to relieve Kars with a force of 3i,ooo men, but 
failed to reach that city in time to prevent its surrender. Ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bagdad, he fell for one year (1859) into 
disgrace. He subdued the Montenegrins in 1802 and occupied 
Cetiinje. His last achievement was the suppression of the Cretan 
insurrection in 1867. O. died at Constantinople April 18,1871. 

Ombay', an tsland of Australasia, N. of Timor,^ is $0 
miles long and 30 broad, rises abruptly from the sea in high 
volcanic masses, and is inhabited by mixed Negro and Malay 
tribes. At Alor the Dutch have a settlement and carry on some 
trade in edible birds'-nests, pepper, wax, &c. Estimated pop. 
194,00a 

O'Kea'ra, Barry Edward, was bom in Ireland in 17S6, 
joined the English army as assistant-surgeon in his eighteenth year, 
was disgraced in 1818, but entered the navy, where he served with 
credit. Napoleon was attracted to him in the voyage of the 
Bdltrephon from Rochefort to Plymouth; and in his exile to 
St. Helena O. accompanied the emperor as private physician. 
His sole title to remembrance consists in his book, A Voice from 
St, Helena, or Napoleon in Exile (1822), which gave a re¬ 
cord of conversations held with the fallen dictator, while it ex¬ 
posed at the same time the petty tyrannies of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
O. had already brought a charge against the governor of St. 
Helena of wishing to make away with Napoleon, and had very 
proiwrly been dismissed the service, as the charge was both 
reckless and unfounded. He then lived in the neighbourhood of 
Ix^ndon, where he died, 3d June 1836. 

Omelette (Fr. etufs miles, ‘ mixed eggs ’), a dish, the chief 
constituent of which is eggs. The eggs are whipped into a 
froth, flavoured, and lightly fried. The variety of omelettes is 
very great, and, although the dish appears to be simple, the 
successful cooking of an U. requires great skill and dexterity. 

O’menS (akin to Sansk. avman, ‘ protection ’), foreshadowings 
of coming events by casual occurrences, have been obseived at 
ail times and in all places. Reginald Scot, writing in 1584, 
says: ‘Many will go to bed again, if tliey sneeze before their 
shoes be on their feet; hunters, if they chance to meet a friar or 
a priest, will couple up their hounds and go home 5 and he that 
receiveth a mischance will consider whether he met not a cat or 
a hare when he went first out of his doors in the morning, or 
stumbled not at the threshold at his going out, or put not on his 
shirt the wrong side outwards, or his left shoe on Ids right foot, 
which Augustus Csesar reputed for the worst luck that might 
befall.’ Even to-day there are educated people who at heart 
believe that the death-tick, the spilling of salt, a dog’s howling, 
ftc., are ominous of impending evil. Special families may have 
their own peculiar omen—in licl ind the wailing of the Banshee; 
in Englana the fall of a branch or the flight of a bird against a 
window. 0._, as a rule, are shrouded in time-honoured obscurity; 
>)nly in rare instances can we trace them to tlieir origin. The 
belief that he who first rises fiom a parly of thirteen will die be¬ 
fore the year is out is probably assignable to the Last Supper, 
where Judas first left the chamber. Friday, the day of 
the Passion, is unlucky, because on it the fairies vent their 
spite on mortals in-whose redemption they have themselves no 
snare. And it foreboded harm to meet a cat or hare, because 
these were the forma most frequently assumed by witches. 
Prodigies (Lat. ‘exceptional cases,’ from pro, ‘forth,’ and ago, 
‘ I lead ’) differed from casual and natural O., in being super¬ 
natural and of strictly divine origin, as when dogs spoke at the 
expulsion of the TarMins, or trees before the death of Csesar. 
See Fallati's Ueber Begriff vnd Wesen des Komischen Omen 
(Tub. 1836) ; J^spnlar Antiquities (new ed. Lond. 1876). 

amturkote (Umarkot), the chief town of the Thnr and Parkar 
Political Superatendency, Scinde, British India, on the confines of 
the Great Indian desert, 95 miles £. of Hydrabad; pop. (1872) 
3999. It has a considerable transit trade, and the neighbour¬ 
hood is watered by a canal. O. is celebrated as the birthplace 
of the Mogul emperor,^bar the Great, whose father, Huma- 
yna, hod fled here after his defeat by Shore Shah. In 1847, 
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at the time of the acquisition of Scinde, it was ceded to the 
British by the Rajah of Jodhpore. 

Ozzuoiadea, a dynasty of fourteen califs, who reigned at 
Damascus for nearly a century. Their founder, Moawiyah, the 
son of Mohammed’s grrat adversary, Abu-Sofion, in early youth 
was dignified%ith the title of Secretary of tiie Prophet, and for 
forty years administered the government of Syria, He claimed 
the succession on the assassination of Othman (655), but not 
until Ali had shared his predecessor’s fate (661) could he make 
his claims good. Moawiyah’s reign was marked by the disas¬ 
trous siege of Constantinople (66^673), hy the advance of the 
Saracens in Africa, and by his important change of an elective 
to an hereditary califate. His son and successor Yezid (680-68^) 
lost Persia to Husein, the son of Ali, and Arabia to the anti- 
calif Ibn-es-Sobeir. Abdulmelek (685-703) by his arms and 
policy reunited the Moslem empire, discontinued the tribute 
claimed liy the Byzantine Emperors, and established a national 
mint. The next thirty-seven years were occupied by the reigns of 
his four sons, and of Umar, the best of the Ommiade race. Under 
the indolent Walid 1 . (705-716) the Arabic numerals were intro¬ 
duced into general use, Saracetuc aichitecture attained a high 
perfection, and Spain and Transoxiana were conquered by Musa 
and other able.lieutcnants. Under the gluttonous Suleiman (716- 
717) and Omar (717-720) the second siege of Constantinople 
resulted in a second discomfiture; and under Hesham (723-742) 
ilic defeat of the Arab.s at Tours by Karl Martel (732) turned the 
tide of Moslem conquest. Merwan II., the last of the Ommiade 
califs (744-730), had won in the Georgian wars the title of the 
Ass of Mesopotamia, an honouralde epithet in the East. But 
in 747 the Abbasides (a. v.) raised the standard of revolt at 
Mem in Persia. Their nrst victory on the banks of the Zab was 
followed by a still greater one at Busir in Egypt (Febmaiy 10, 
750), in which Merwan fell, pierced by a lance. Eighty of hi.-> 
kinsfolk, invited to a banquet at Damascus, were treacherously 
massacred, two only escaping—one to S.E. Arabia, where he 
founded a califate that lasted for seven centuries; the other, 
Abd-ur-Rahman, to Andalusia in Spain. ‘ Except among the 
Syrians,’ says Gibbon (Decline and Fall, ch. lii.)) ‘ the califs of 
the house of Ommiyah had never been tlie objects of the public 
favour. The life of Mohammed recorded their perseverance in 
idolatry and rebellion ; their conversion had been reluctant, their 
elevation irregular and factious, and their throne was cemented 
with the most holy and noble blood of Arabia.’ 

Ommiades of Spain. —Abd-ur-Kahman I. (736-787), Hesh- 
am’s grandson, wa.s gladly welcomed by the Arabs of Spain, 
and speedily established himself as Emir of Cordova (q. v.). He 
secured and extended his dom.iins, which embraced nearly the 
whole peninsula, in the face of a formidable coalition headed by 
Karl the Great, whom he defeated at Roneesvalles (q. v.) in 
778. He had also, like his two immediate successors, to struggle 
against the frequent revolts of his ovm subjects, Christian and 
renegade, which were first wholly suppressed by Abd-ur-Rah- 
man II. (821-852), a wise and liberal prince, the splendour of 
whose court rivalled that of Bagdad, and attracted a host of 
scholars, poets, and artists. During the wars of his son, Mo¬ 
hammed I. (852-880) with Alfonso III. (q. v.), there |^w up a 
^irit of chivalry that honoured women as nowhere else in Islam. 
But the greatest of all the Spanish O. were Abd-ur-Rahman 
HI. (912-961), the vanquisher of Leon and Asturias, and his 
son Al-Hakem H. (961-976)—monarchs who ‘employed the 
awful engine of despotism in promoting the happiness and in¬ 
telligence of their species.’ 'They fostered commerce and agri¬ 
culture, founded eighty free schools, collected a library of 
600,000 volumes, and under them the university of Cordova 
attained a European fame. Hesham II. (976-1013) was a child 
of eleven at his accession, and throughout his re^ was over¬ 
shadowed by the Grand Vizier AI Mausor, who^ dying in 1003 , 
transmitted his office to his son. By them the Arab army 
was recruited with Berber and Christian mercenaries, who, after 
co-operating in the conquest of Leon, Castile, and Borckona, 
turned on their masters, and rent the Ommiade empire into a 
hundred petty principalities, the last of the emirs, Hesham IIL 
(1027-31), dying despised and forgotten at.Cordova in 1036, See 
Dozy’s Histoirt des idtutslmans $Espagpu (4 vols. Leyd. 186I}; 
and Weil’s Ceschiehte der isltmitischen VSl^ (Stutt. 1866). 

Om'aibun (Lat ‘for ail*), colloquially ‘Aar,* a fionillar large 
vehicle for conveying passengers short distaneas in cities. Om- 
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nuuses commenced to run in the streets of Paris in 1827, but 
were indifferently profitable until Madame de Berry patronised 
them ; theradter they became the vehicles of the bourgioisie and 

f roved eminently successfuL The prototype of the O. was the 
'atisiu 'carriarc of the five soldi,’ the introduction of which in 
1662 is ascribra to Blaise Pascal and several noblemen. In 
1829 Mr. Shillibeer ran the first O. in Ixrndon, which was drawn 
by three horses and carried twenty-two inside passengers. The 
seat on the roof for outside passengers was added in 1849. The 
London General Omnibus Company, founded in 1856, possessed 
in 1876 560 buses and 6000 horses. Each O. is adapted for carry¬ 
ing twenty-eight passengers in all; its weight averages 24 cwts., 
and the distance travelled daily 60 miles. About 70,000,000 
passengers are annually carried by the London buses. In many 
cities tramway cars have to a large extent superseded the O. 

Oms^ the capital of Western Siberia, government of Tobolsk, 
on the right bank of tlie Irtish, near its junction with the Oin, 
and more than 2200 miles E.S.EX of St. Petersburg. It is 
strongly fortified, and is the seat of the governor-general of 
Siberia, of the courts of justice, and the Siberian corps of cadets. 
Among the inhabitants are many who have been banished fiom 
Europe for mlitical offences. A considerable trade is carried 
on with the lUiirgiz in cattle, and there are also some manufac¬ 
tories and mining works. Pop. (1867) 26,722. 

(ymill (Salmo migratorius), a species of Salmonidm or Sal¬ 
mon (q. v.) found in I.ake Baikal, and attaining a length of from 
12 to 15 inches. Its flesh is palatable, and like the common 
salmon it ascends rivers to spawn. 

Onagra'cese, a natuml order of dicotyledonous herbs or 
shrubs, with simple, opposite, or alternate leaves, flowers regu- 
lar, usually axillary, with parts as a rule in fours. The fruit 
is a round or oblong, many-seeded, fleshy berry, or a diy, four- 
valved capsule; the seeds are numerous, naked, or with a feathery 
appendage. The species are widely distributed, the annuals 
being generally found in temperate countries, and the shrubby 
members in Mexico, S. America, and New Zealand. A few 
yield minor edible products, and a good number have been 
brought into cultivation as ornamental plants. Chief among 
these are the Fuchsia (q. v.) genus. The N. American represen¬ 
tatives are also favourites for out-door purposes, as (Enotkera, 
Clarkia, and Godetia. See C1RC.ILA. and Trapa. 

One'ga, next to Ladoga the largest lake iu Europe, lies in 
the Russian government of Olonetz, and has an area of 4855 sq. 
miles. Its length is about 140 miles, breadth 59, and its depth 
varies from 590 to 738 feet. The banks are generally low, but 
in the S. W. they rise to about 300 feet, and it appears that the 
elevation of the lake must once have been much greater than it 
is new. In the N. end it divides itself into three bays, of which 
the most easterly is the widest The lake abounds with fish, 
and its banks are cultivated with the exception of the swampy 
places. Fed by the Wodla, the Wytegra, and the Schuja, it 
connects itself by the Swir with Ladoga, and by the Kumsa 
with Segosero, and thus it forms a communication between the 
White and the Baltic Seas. The Swir and the Wytegra are 
connected by'the Onega Canal. The chief island in the lake 
is Klimezkoi {44 sq. miles), and the chief town on its banks 
Fetrosawodsk, 

One'ga, a town of Russia, at the month of a river and on a 
gulf of the same name, with a pop. (1870) of 2329, In 1S73 
there entered 32 ships, carrying chiefly salt and fish to the value 
of ,£'8200, and the exports of timber amounted to ;£'36,ooo. The 
River O., 262 miles in length, flows from the Latscha Lake, 
receives on the right the waters of the Moscha, and joins the 
Gulf of O., a part of the White Sea. 

Oneglia, a town of Italy, province of Porto Maurizio, on the 
sea-coast, midway between Genoa and Nice. It is beautifully 
situated, has a good harbour, constructed in 1825, and receiving 
yearly some 100,000 tons of shipping. O. is the birthplace of 
Andma Doria (q. v.). Fop. (1874} ^7. 

O’KeiU. See Tyrconnel. 

On'eroui Oaues, in Scotch law, means on account oj vahe- 
Me comideredion, 

Oalo'olo. See Nicolo, 
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Onion (Lat unio. Ft. oignon) is one of the prominent mem¬ 
bers of the genus Allium (q. v.). The O. itself is A, Cepa. Its 
native country is unknown, but its culture is as.pld as the history 
of the human race. The uses to which it is applied are very 
numerous; when young, in salads; when mature, in soups or 
stews, or alone, raw, boiled, or roasted; the smaller sized bulbs 
are also prized for preserving in vinegar as a pickle. Many 
varieties have been established by care and selection,- Jand of 
these the Spanish or Portugal O., from its large size and mild 
flavour, is in much request. The underground or potato O. (var. 
uggregatum) multiplies by young bulbs on theeparent root, they 
having all the properties of the common form. In the tree or 
bulb-bearing O. (var. viviparum) the stem produces bulbs instead 
of flowers, which, when planted,'produce underground onions 
of extra-strong flavour. The so-called Welsh (Ger. vdilsch, 

‘ foreign ’) O., or ciboule {A. fistulosum), a native of Siberia, 
from whence it was introduced into Britain early in the 17th c. 
through Germany, never forms a bulb, but being very ha^y, is 
sown in autumn for spring salads. I'he strong taste and smell 
of the O. are due to a volatile oil rich in sulphur, said to induce 
sleep. The O. stimulates expectoration. 

Onion-Fly {Anthosmyia ceparum), a siiecies of fly belonging 
to the Muscid/r, and noted for the habits of its larvse m attacking 
the onion. The larvse cause the affected plants to turn yellow 
and to die. The young flies become pupsc in two weeks, undergo 
their transformation in the root, and a fortnight later appear as 
perfect flies. 

Onis'eua. See Woodlouse. 

Onk'elos, called the Proselyte, mentioned in certain Jewish 
writings {Josiflhah and the Babylonian Talmud), is the sup¬ 
posed author of the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch 
called Targum O. He is said to have been the contemporary 
and pupil of Gamaliel; but as this may have been Gamaliel the 
Elder or Gamaliel II., he has been placed in the half c. before 
Christ, and about 40-120 A.D. By the best Hebrew scholars, 
however, he is now identified with Aquila (q. v.) or Akilas (at 
Babylon, Ankelos O.), owing to the great similarityibetween the 
incidents recorded of both. Unless O. be the same as Aquila, 
the two were contemporaries, both relatives of the reigning 
emperor, proselytes to Judaism, disciples of R. Eliezer and R. 
Joshua, and translators of the Bible under the auspices of these 
two rabbis. It is not supposed, however, that Aquila was the 
author of the Targum, but that it was made in the School of 
Babylonia to counteract the corruptions of the LXX., like the 
translation of Aquila, and was hence called a Targum in the 
manner of Aquila, an Aquila Targum. See Deutsch in Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible (1863), art. ' Versions.’ 

Ouomao'rituB, a Greek poet who was banished from Athens. 
{.circa 516 K.c.) for interpolating his own verses in the oracles oi 
Musseus, with the collecting of which he had been charged by 
Hipparchus. Fleeing to Feisia, he incited Xerxes to under¬ 
take the invasion of Greece, by reciting to him those ancient 
]iraphecics that seemed to favour his design. Pausanias tells us 
that in his day certain poems were attributed to O., to whom the 
Orphic Hymns and the institution of the Dionysiac orgies have 
also been ascribed. See Eichhoff, De Onomaerilo AthenienH 
(1840). 

Onomatopce'ia (Gr. onoma, ‘name,’ and poied, ‘I make ’), a 
principle of word-formation by which words are made to imitate 
or represent a sound characteristic of the objects they are in¬ 
tended to designate, as cuckoo, peewit, whizz, purr, &c. Such 
words are commonest in the language of children and of un¬ 
civilised races. Thus the Gallas from djeda, ' to saj^,’ and goda, 
‘to make,’ form eakak-djeda, ‘to say cakak' = to crack, and 
dadada-goda, ‘to make dadada’ = to beat; whilst the child 
speaks of a dog as a bow-wow and a train as a puff-puff. Herder 
(q. V.), with many philosophers of the 18th c. and some few 
philologists of our own time, found in O. the origin of language. 
‘ Man,’ lie supposes, ‘ sees a iamb, and looks for a distinguishing 
mark. The lamb bleats—the mark is found. “ Ah, thou art 
the bleating animal,” the soul says within herself, and die sound 
of bleating becomes the name of the l/mb.' But, as a matter 
of fact, few animate, fewer inanimate, olyects, and hardly any 
abstract ideas, have been named on the onomatopoeic system. 
We may .fancy, from force of association, that in thunder and 
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ravtn we hear an imitation of rumbling and croaking, till we 
find that thunder \s from the same root {tan, *to atretch') as 
thin and tender, and that the ru of raoeif, reappearing in rune 
and rumur, simply means *to c^,' and would be equally | 
applicable to the note of the nightingale or turtle-dove. See 
Language; Steinthal’s Der Urtprung der Spraehe (Berl. 
1858); the introduction to Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English 
Etymology (JuacA. 1859); and Max Muller's Science of Languages 
(L^d. 5th ed. 1866). 

Outa'rio, the jpost populous though not the laigest province 
In the Dominion of Canada, and formerly called Upper Canada 
or Canada Wisst, is bounded N. by Rupert’s Land, E. by the 
River Ottawa, which separates it from Quebec, and the St. 
Lawrence, which separates it from New York, S. and W. by the 
lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior. Area 121,260 sq. 
miles; pop, (1871) 1,620,847. Surrounded on three sides liy 
navigable water, it has a shoreline of several thousand miles in 
extent, everywhere broken by inlets, and affording excellent 
facilities for commerce, which have been further increased liy 
the construction of numerous canals. The northern part of O. 
is hilly, containing rocks chiefly of the Huronian and Laurentian 
formations, and is valuable on account of its immense supplies of 
timber and great wealth in minerals, while it also includes some 
rich valley land. Among the mineral products are gypsum, 
lime-phospates, marble, iron, copper, and silver ores. S. of this 
district lies the Great Plain of, Canada West, consisting of beds 
of clay and gravel resting ^on Silurian and Devonian limestones, 
sandstones, and shales. This is the most fertile portion of the 
province, that on which the greater part of the cereal crops are 
raised, and containing also forests of hard-wood trees. A large 
amount of petroleum is obtained annually from the lower Devon¬ 
ian limestones in the S. W. The timber trade still takes the first 
place among the industries of O., though agricultuie has of late 
years been making very rapid progress. The most valuable wood 
supplied by O. is that known as the white or Weymouth pine, 
which grows in the valley of the Ottawa. The fisheries are now 
of considerable importance. The mineral resources of the country 
are not yet properly developed. The chief exports to Great 
Britain are wood and wheat; the chief import^ woollen and 
cotton goods. Separate statistics, however, on the trade and 
manufactures of O. are not to be obtained from the official re¬ 
turns, in which it and Quebec are taken ns one province. In 
1876 there were 825 ships with a total tonnage of 114,990 be¬ 
longing to O. In 1871 there were 330,965 Episcopalian;., 
356,442 other Protestants, and 274,162 Roin.m Catholics.— 
Lue O. was visited by Champlain in 1615 and Lake Superior 
by traders in i66a In 1671 Perrot took possession of the terri¬ 
tory near l.iake Huron, and eight years afterward Niagara was 
founded by La Salle, when the lakes were exjrlorcd as far as 
'Michigu. The fort at Toronto was founded in 1749. In 1760 
O., which formed part of French Canada, came with the rest of 
that province into the hands of the British, and was the field of 
several engagements during th war of 1812-15. In 1840 the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada were united, to be separ- 
^ ated again in Iw7 as provinces, but formed along with New 
Brunswick and Nova .Scotia into the new Dominion of Canada. 
The internal affairs of O. are under the management of a lieu- 
tenant-p;ovemur, appointed by the Governor-General of the 
Dominion, and a house of 8a elective members, who together 
appoint the 24 senators by whom the province is represented in 
the Dominion Parliament. 

Onta'rlo, Xtakn, the amalleiit and most easterly of the five 
mat lakes of N. America which are connected with the River 
St. Lawrence, is bounded on the N. and N.W. by the province 
of the same^me, and on the S. and E. by the State of New 
York. It is 190 miles long, with an area of 7300 sq. miles, and 
an average depth of 490 feet. Its surface level is 334. feet below 
that of uke ^e, and 231 above tide-water. The Niagara river 
enters it at the S.W.the St Lawrence issues from its N.E. ex¬ 
tremity. Among the other streams received by the lake are the 
Trent and HumW on the N., and the Black, Genesee, and 
Oswego on the S. It has connection by the Genesee river and 
Oswego Canal with the Erie Canal, and consequently with the 
Hudson river and New^ork city. The most important towns 
on the Canadian shore ore Toronto, Hamilton, Coburg, and 
Kingston; on the U. S. shore, Oswego, SacketCHarbonr, and 
Port Genesee. Lake O. it the centre of an extensive commerce, 
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its great depth rendering it navigable throughout its whole ex- 
tent for vessels of the largest size, and preventing it from freezing 
except close to the shore. 

Ontol'ogy is that branch of Metaphysics which deals with 
inferences of unknown being, drawn from observed phenomena. 
Its prime object become me Supreme Being, and thus it may 
be tenn^ scientific or rational theology. Yet its restriction to 
recognition of one Being is not necessary; for it may acknow¬ 
ledge a plurality of fundamental principles, and, unless when 
pantheistic, admits as distinct (i) Man, (2) the Universe, (3) 
God. 'I'he science of metaphysics was in ancient times almost 
entirely ontological; and although in modem history it has be¬ 
come psychological mainly, the systems of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, widely as their principles 
differ, may be mentioned as distinctly ontologicaL 

On'us Proban'di, a legal phrase denoting Burden of Proving 
(q. V.). 

On'yx (Gr. onyx, 'a finger-nail,’ the markings of which those 
of the mineral were supposed to resemble), a chalcedonic variety 
of quartz which, like agate, consists of bands or layers of different 
colours; but in the case of O. the layers are superimposed in 
even planes, while in agate they aie arranged concentrically. The 
various bands in good O. are sharply defined, and consist of 
white and black, or white, brown, and black layers. When 
layers of sard occur, the stone is called Sardonyx (q. v.). O. 
and sardonyx arc the stones from which cameos are principally 
cut 

Onyx IKarble, a fine translucent stalagmitic limestone ob¬ 
tained in the province of Oran, Algeria, and at Tdcali, near the 
city of Mexico. It is used as a decorative material, and is also 
made into small ornamental objects. It is the same substance, 
in part at least, called by Pliny and other classical authorities 
alabastrites, onyx, and onychites. O. M. is also known by the 
name of Oriental alabaster. 

Oodeypoor' {Vdaifiur), the capital of the native state of the 
same name in Bajputana, India, 70 miles W, of Neemuch, and 
395 N. of Bombay, lie.-, in a basin about 2000 feet above the sea. 
It was founded in 1568 by Udai Singh, alter the sack of Chittor, 
the former capital, by the Moguls, and contains the must cele- 
biated example.; of modem Hindu architecture, which have 
been elaborately desciibed and illustrated by Fergusson. Tlic 
palace of the Rana is of granite, overlooking an artificial lake, 
5 miles in circumference. The dam whicli forms this lake is 
faced with marble and adorned throughout with sculptures and 
temples.—The stale of O., more properly called Meywar, oc¬ 
cupies the S.E. of Rajpntana, and has an area of about 11,614 
sq. miles. Its pop. (according to an old estimate) is 1,161,400; 
the gross revenue is ^'640,000, of which ;^240,ooo is in the 
hands of feudatory barons, and 130,000 has been assigned 
to Brahmins; the tribute is ,^20,000. The country is mlly 
and possesses some mineral wealth. Sheep and goats are abun¬ 
dant, and the cattle are good. The crops are millets, barley, 
wheat, sugar-cane, and cotton. Some suffering and emigration 
were caused by the drought of 1877. The ruler, whose title is 
Rana, represents the solar family of Rajputs, and ‘is universally 
regarded os the head of the entire caste. The draosty dates 
from 144 A.U., being descended from the ancient Hindu kings 
of Oude. In history they are celebrated for the heroic and 
continued resistance they offered to the Mohammedans, and 
for their works of public utility. They ever refused to ally 
themselves in marriage with the imperial house of Delhi. They 
fought against each succeeding Mogul emperor; and at the 
capture of Chittor by Akbar, 30,000 Rajputs and 1700 of 
the royal family are said to have perishM. One Rub, in 
1661, built a marble embankment, at a cost of £g6o,ooo, to 
employ labour during a famine; his successor constructed the 
D^bur lake, the largest in Indio, 30 miles round. Msduatta 
and Pindaree invasions, combined with internal dissensions, im¬ 
poverished the state at the beginnin|; of this century. Being much 
reduced in area, the protection of the British was accepted in 
1818. In 1821 the district of Moirwora (q. v.) was temj^rarily 
placed under British administration, on arrangement wmdi still 
continues. The inordinate claims cd the feudal barons, who ore 
mostly descendants of former Ranas, still cause trouble t and it 
is only in tradition that O. is the first Hindu state iff Indio. The 
present Rana, who is eighteen years of age, succeeded hit uncle 
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in 1874. See Tod’i Annals of Rajasthan, Feruusson’s History of 
Indian Atxhits(ture,'!asi Roussekt'e India and its Natios Princes 
(Lond. zd ed. 1878). 

Oojein' {Ujam), an ancient citvof Hindustan, now in the ter¬ 
ritory of Scindiah, the Mahratta Kajab of Gwalior, on the right 
bank of the Seepra river, 1698 feet above the sea, 260 miles 
S.'W. of Gwalior and 598 S.W. of Allahabad. O. is one 
of the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, and the first meridian 
of their geographers. It is mentioned hy Ptolemy, but its 
chief grandeur dates from the reign of the mythical Vikrama- 
ditya, whose era (57 B.c.) is still universally used througli Hin¬ 
dustan. In Mohammedan times it was the capital of an inde¬ 
pendent Rajah of Malwa. The city is surrounded by a stone 
wall 6 miles in circumference, and is still densely populated. 
Most of the houses are built of brick, with a framework of wood; 
and there are many temples. The chief buildings arc the palace 
of Scindiah, and the observatory of the Rajput astronomer, Jey 
Sing; around are numerous groves and gardens. The deserted 
ruins of the ancient city lie a mile to the N. A considerable 
tmde is carried on in cotton and silk fabrics, precious stones, and 
Malwa opium. . 

Oolite. See Limestone. 

Oolit'ic or Jurassic Sys'tem is the middle member of the 
Mesozoic or Secondary Formations, lying intermediate in position 
to the Trias and Cretaceous. It is divided into four great 
divisions—the Lias, the Lower Oolite, the Middle Oolite, and 
the Upper Oolite. The name Oolite was given to the series by 
Ur. Williami Smith, when he tabulated the Secoiuiary Formations 
of England, from the occurrence in it of many beds of O 
limestone. The name Jurassic is derived from tlie Jura Moun¬ 
tains, whose chalk beds seem to be strictly contemporancoii > 
w’ith the Oxford or Middle Oolite, llic Lias consists essentially 
of clay with numerous bands of argillaceous limestone in its 
lower parts, and an arenaceous and calcareous deposit near the 
middle. It is divided into the Lower Lias, the Marlstone, and 
Upper Lias, each of which has an assemblage of characteristic 
fossils, embracing cephalopods, lamellibranch.s, Crustacea, in¬ 
sects. fish, reptiles, &c. (see Lias). The Bath or Lower Oolite 
is subdivided into live sections—Inferior Oolite, Fuller's Eartli, 
Great Oolite, Foiest Marble, and Combrash. The first of these, 
composed of beds of shelly limestone, brown mar], and aren¬ 
aceous limestone rich in fossils, is separated from the Upper Lias 
by a loose sandy deposit The whole group consists of alter¬ 
nating layers of clays, sands, and limestones, and contains many 
characteristic fossils The Stoneficld Slate and the Bath Oolite, 
a valuable building stone, belong to the Great Oolite, which is 
remarkable for the remains of terrestrial reptiles and mammals. 
The other sections are considered under their respective headings. 
The Oxford or Middle Oolite consists also of clays, marly sand¬ 
stones and limestone, and comprises the Oxfoid Clay (q. v.) 
with its beautifully preserved Ammonites and Belemnites, 
and the Coral Rag (^. v.), so rich in corals. 'I'lie Portland or 
Upper Oolite is divided into three groups—^the Kimmeridge 
Clay (q. v.), the Portland Beds (q. v.), and the Purbeck Bed', 
(q. V.). The last two occur only in the S. of England, and their 
fossil characters indicate the gradual elevation of the land above 
the sea, and its subsequent submersion by fresh water. 

OomrawatVee {Amraoti), the chief town of the district of the 
same name in Berar, one of the assigned districts of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, India, 417 mites E. of Bombay by rail, and 1338 
W. of Calcutta. Fop. (1867) 23,410. It contains an ancient 
Hindu temple; but the city was founded in the middle of last 
century by the Mahrattas, who built the present wall, 26 
feet high and ai miles in circumference. The civil station, con¬ 
taining the headquarters of the province, is 2 miles distant. O. is 
one of the centres of the Berar cotton trade. Ini 870 it contained 
6 full presses and 4 half presses ; and 42,000 bales, each 
weighing 3} cwt., were despatched to Bombay. There is also a 
laws tiMe in spices, piece-goods, salt, surar, and country cloth. 
—The district of O., which is divided horn the Central Pro¬ 
vinces by the Wardha river, has an area of 2767 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1867) 407,276. Cotton occupies 300,000 acres, other crops are 
rice, millets, and wheat. 

Oom'o the chief town of a district ol the same 

natO^ in tlm Promce of Oude, British India, to miles N.E. 
of Cawnpore, .and 33 S.W. of Lucknow. Pop. (1869) 7,277. 
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It is a station on the Qjide and Rohilcund Railway.—The 
district of O., which is bordered S. W. by the Ganges, has an 
area of 1349 sq. miles. Pop. (1869) 724,949. The crops are rice, 
wheat, barley, millets, oil se^s and sugar-canei In 1874 the 
exports were valued at;^456,ooo, the imports at ,^1,312,00a 

Oosd'wa Null'ah {Udha nala), a village in the .district of 
the Sonthal Perguimahs, Bengal, British India, near the r^t 
bank of the Ganges, 6 miles S. of Rajmehal, and 188 N. of Cal¬ 
cutta. Here was fought a battle in September 1763, in which 
Major Adams completely defeated the forces of Cossim Ali, 
the Nawaub of Bengal, and opened the road Into Behar. The 
remains of the Mahommedan camp, which was protected by 
a marsh and defended by 100 guns, arc still visible. 

Oo'ri or Ou'ri. See Limpopo. 

OoB'terhout (‘east holt or wood’), a town in the province 
of North Brabant, Netherlands, 6 miles N.E. of Breda, contains 
several large breweries, tanneries, and brick-works, and carries 
on a thriving trade in com and cattle. The in^bitants are 
almost all Roman Catholics. Pop. (1870) 8472. 

Oot'acamtmd (Uiakamand, familiarly known os Ooty), the 
chief town of tlie Neilgherry district, and the hill sanitarium ol 
the Madras Presidency, British India, 7400 feet above the sea, 
330miles S.W. by rail from Madras, and 70 miles S. of Mysore. 
Pop. (1871) 9982. ■ The first house was built here in 1820. It 
is now the permanent residence of many Europeans, as well as 
a summer resort. The railway station is at Mettapollium. A 
convalescent depot for 1300 soUliers is in course of erection 
(1877) at Wellington. In the neighbourhood is the Lawrence 
Asylum for tlie children of soldiers, which has 380 inmates and an < 
income of 10,000. The Botanical Gardens were the first scene | 
of the successful introduction of the cinchona plant into India. | 
Tlie beautiful mountain landscape has been yet further adorned 
by an artificial lake, 3 miles in circumference, formed by dam¬ 
ming up a valley. Coffee and potatoes are largely grown, as 
well as cinchona, and a little tea. See Primitive Tribes of the 
Nilagtris, by J. W. Breeks (London, India Mu.seum, 1873)» 
also art. Neilgiiekry Uij.i,s. 

Oot'rum the Indian name for the fibre of Damia extensa. 

O'pali (Iximfris lund), a curious fish, belonging to the order 
Tcleostei, and to the family ScomberidtK, or Mackerels, It is 
cast up occasionally on the Biitish cu.ists. The O. inhabits tlife 
warmer seas, and may attain a lengtii of 5 feet and a weight 
of 120 lbs. Its flesh is red-coloured and palatable. It has a 
single dorsal fm, and is g.>igeou.sly coloured, its sides and back 
being bright green, and the fins and eyes scarlet. Pale golden 
spots are scattered over its sides. 'I'lie O. is also named the 
‘ King-fish.’ • 

O'pal, a modified form of quartz, from which it differs in 
being less hard, from 5*5 to 6'5, as against 7 ; of lower specific 
gravity, from l"9 to 2'3, against 2'S to 2’8; and also In being 
uncrystallisable. O. has a vitreous lustre, inclining to resinous, 
and sometimes pearly. Its colour varies from white to grey * 
and yellow, but it is frequently dark-coloured owing to impuri¬ 
ties. T'bere are many varieties of O., the most important and 
valuable being the precious O. This much-prized jewel-stone 
exhibits a must remarkable and brilliant play of colours, the 
cause of which is not satisfactorily known, although it has been 
ascribed to internal cracks and fissures of a uniform shape. 
Precious O. of a size greater than a small nut is very rarely 
found; but in Vienna Museum there is an example, not, how¬ 
ever, wholly free from matrix, of the size of a man's fist, weigh- I 
ing 17 ounces, and estimated to be worth ;f70,oqp. Precious ' 
O. is found in veins in porphyritic rock.s near Kashan in | 
Hungary, at Frankfort, at Cracias-a-Uios in Honduras, in 
Ceylon, and a few otlier places. The other principal varieties 
of O. are the Fire O., Common O., Hyalite, Wood O., Float- 
stone, and Tripolite, the last consisting of the silicious shells of 
infusorial animals, consisting essentially of O.-sUica. 

(Fpen-Bill (Anastmus), a genus of Grallatorial or Wading 
Birds, belonging to the Heron family (Ardeida). Species occur I 
in Africa and £. Indies. The bill M*of a remarkable shape, 
its halves coming close together at the tip, but being separated 
by a wide interval in the middle, - 
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Op'era, a musical entertainment of a dramatic kind. Rous¬ 
seau has defined an 0. as a musical, poetical, and spectacular 
work, but in modem operas the excellence of the music is 
the all-essential feature. Upon it, and not upon the interest of 
the drama, the skill of the libretto, or the art of the scene- 
painter, success depends. Few leading operas have words at 
all worthy of the music; hardly one shows extraordinary literary 
ability; and ercn in Richard Wagner's latest works, ostensibly 
product os dramas primarily ana as musical dramas subordi- 
nately, we ate charmed by the music in a far higher degree 
than we are fascinated by the play. Thus tlie fine theory of a 
union of the highest form of musical, poetical, and scenic 
art can hardly be said to have been yet realised. Operas 
have been divided into mai^ different classes, the prin¬ 
cipal being the Grand O. or O. Seria, which is of a grave 
and stately character; the Comic O. or O. Duffa, and the 
Romantic O,, which holds an intermediate place between the 
Seria and the Buffa. In grand and romantic operas the por¬ 
tion of the dialogue not expressed in solo.s, duets, trios, con¬ 
certed pieces, and choruses, takes the form of recitative. In the 
comic O. ns well ns in the German Singspiel, and in English 
Ballad O. it is spoken. An overture usually proceeds an O. 
and sometimes certain of the acts, which vary from two to five 
in number. For adequate representation a chorus of 6o or 8o 
voices, and a band of 50 or 60 performers, with occasionally a 
military band, is retiuired. 

The dramatic art of the Greeks had somewhat of an 
operatic character, their declamation being akin to our re¬ 
citative. Modern O. had its birth in Italy, where dramas 
with music were produced so long ago as the 13th c. Sir 
John Hawkins ranks 11 Satiro and La Dispn asiont dtl Fileno 
by Emilio del Cavalierc, two pastoral dramas produced in 
1590, as the first real operas; bnt the honour of originator has 
been generally ascribed to Jacopo Perl, the introducer of recita¬ 
tive, who brought out Dafne privately in 1597, and Euridice 
publicly in 1600 with great approval. The first opera-house was 
built in Venice in 1637. The crude state of the orchestra and 
of musical art in the 17th and earlier part of the i8th c. has 
doomed to extinction the multitude of operas produced during 
that period in such cities os Naples, Rome, Venice, and Bologna; 
and the works of Monteverde, Cavalla, Porpora, and Pergolesi, 
&c., which obtained tumultuous applause at the time, are now 
never heard. Cimarosa’s Matrinunio SegrtUe is the oldest work 
which keeps the stage. The brightest name among Italian oper- 
' atic composers before the time of Rossini is that of Cherubini, 
whose Media and Deux Journks are evergreen. Rossini threw 
new life into the Italian %m>A,\'M'eKd^'i,Tancredi,Semiramide,ll 
Baridert di SivigUa, Guillaume I ell, &c., being full of voluptuous 
aits, rich liarmonies, force, fire, and originality. Bellini's operas 
are weaker, but the delicious melodies of Norma and Sonnam- 
bttla have never ceased to charm. The prolific Donizetti had a 
graceful and flowing style; his DElisir if A mere and Den Pas- 
quale are admiiable specimens of opera-buffa, while in the 
popular and more ambitious Lucia at Lammermoor, Lucretia 
Borgia, and La Favorita tUeie are many efliective passages, 
though their composer wrote too much and too carelesriy. The 
modem Italian sciiool has again sunk to the level from which 
Rossini raised it; its recent productions are feeble and frivolous, 
and the orchestral accompaniments in particular weak and com¬ 
monplace. Verdi is the only living Italian composer of much 
originality, Und in his later works, suchasD^w Carlos aai Aida, 
he has inclined towards the modern German school. His Bige- 
letto, TVovatort, and Traviata are immensely popular. He excels 
in passionate and declamatory writing. 

If opera was bom in Italy it was perfected in Germany. 
Chick’s AkisHs, Orfheus and EurieUee, and Ifikigenia in Aims 
were a great step in advance in scientific treatment and dramatic 
expression. Mozart attained the highest pinnacle which has vet 
been reached in lyrical composition, ana bis art is ao pe fleet 
t^ while it charms thS nneaucated it delights the educated ear. 
Bom Gituanni, Neml di Figsu^ and ZamerMSte are glorious 
products of constructive skill, profound knowledge, and iiden. 
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did imagination. Beethoven’s only open, FSdtlic, is worthy of 
its great compos^ whose genius was, however, more symphonic 
than operatic. The operas of Webm are purely German in 
character, and the romantic Der FreisehiitM, Obiron, and Eur^ 
tmthe are characterised by mingled strength and sweetness. The 
laboured works of Meyerbeer (who was ns often Italian and 
French as German in style), Robert le DtabU, La Euguenots, 
and Le Frophite are masterpieces of musical learning and drama¬ 
tic effect He was content to accept the form of opera as it 
existed, and to depict passion and express sentiment through the 
media of anas, concerted pieces, and choruses. Richard Win¬ 
ner has taken a wholly different ground. His theory (as ex* 

E ressed in his essays Oper und das Drama) is that music should 
e tlie handmaid and not the mistress of poetry. He has accord¬ 
ingly in his later works cast aside the aria and substituted tlie 
melosat 'endless melody ’—continuous and appropriate decla¬ 
mation, Alter a long and uphill light against prejudice, he has 
become the hero of the day in Germany, and hU ideas are cer¬ 
tain to have a great effect upon the future history of O. There 
is indeed just a danger that they may be carried too far, and that 
some of his less gifted successors may conimit themselves to as 
great absurdities as any in the old school. It is still an open 
question whether Wagner’s earlier and less wayward works— Der 
Fliegende Hollander, Lohengrin, Taunhauser, &c., will not be 
valued by posterity more than his Tristan und Isolde exii the Niebe- 
lungen Trilogy : and it is certain that the ‘ Music of the future ’ 
will never wholly supersede that of Den Giovanni and Fidelie. 

Cardinal Mazarin introduced the Italian O. into France about 
the year 1645, and not long afterwards the national French O. 
was established, since which Court patronage and encouragement 
have been lavislily extended to the art in Paris. In tms city 
many of the great masters’ works have seen birth, and if Lully, 
Gluck, Cherubini, Rossini, and Meyerbeer were foreigners, it 
cannot be denied that they drew some of their inspiration from 
France, and that they liclped to mould the French school of 
writing, which combines the sentiment and mysticism of Ger¬ 
many with the gaiety and exuberance of Italy. France has pro¬ 
duced many fine operatic composers from its own soil, especially 
during the present century. Aulicr’s Fra Diavolo and Alasanu 
ello, Hatevy’s La Juive, Gounotl’s Faust and Romeo and ^liet, 
and Ambroise Thomas' Alignen and Hamlet are works of which 
any nation might be proud. Since the death of Auber, Gounod 
has been the most illustrious representative of music in France, 
The ballet has always been an important feature in French O. 

Henry Purcell set many dramas (The Indian Queen, King 
Arthur, Dido and AEneas) to admirable music, but Handel was 
the father of Italian U., as of oratorio, in England, Not one of 
the 44 operas which this great composer wrote, many of which 
were produced in London (beginning with Rinalde in 1711) is 
now performed, and the very names of most of them are for¬ 
gotten. Buononcini’s Almakide (1720) is said to have been the 
first O. sang entirely in Italian in London, The contemporary 
works of Dr. Arne (Rosamond and Ariaxerxes) were equal to 
almost anything of tlieir time. The taste for O., which was an 
aristocratic luxury a century ago, has now extended to all classes 
in England: in no other country is so much operatic talent 
gathered together at one time as in London daring the season, 
and although no state support is given to music, the English 
capital is the only one which keeps two immense ItaUaa O. 
Houses open at once. Here, however, English self-congratula¬ 
tion must end. English O. has never met with much encourage¬ 
ment, and a nationu school can scarcely be said to exist. Nor 
is there much hope for its institution in the future, A recent 
attempt to start a National O. House in the metropolis, at 
which during a portion of the year at least native works should 
be given in native dress, has ended in a lamentable fiasco. 
Tlie most successful operatic composers England can boast of 
are Sir Henry Bishop, M. W. Balie, and Vincent Wallace. 
Balfe’s Bohemian CM and Rose of Castille, and Wallace’s Mari- 
tana and Lurline are among the few English works that have 
obtained any world-wide reputation. See Memoirs of the Musi¬ 
cal Drama by George Hogarth (1851), and History eff t^O.hy 
Sutherland Edwards (1862). 

Opers-Souflb, exaggerated form of open tmfE^ ii a 
farcical comedv asaally in three or more' acts, enrich^ by 
nu erotts cprigntly airs and rattling choruses, and frequently 
e livened by dances. Eccentric situations, ridiculous diaracters. 
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bUure CMtnmei, and burlesque subjMts are features of such 
pieces^ while the music is often of a mock-heroic style designed 
to caricature that of the regular opera. Offenbach may be said 
to have created this species of entertainment, which has become 
almost os popular in England and (krmany as in France. His 
most successful imitators and rivals are Lecocq, Herv^, and 
Johann Strauss. 

Opera-Gllaaa (Fr. lorgnette, Ghir. tkecUer-persfeetiv) is a 
small binocular telescope, which gives a clear, sharply defined, 
but not greatly magnified image. It is useful for looking at 
near objects, such as the performers at a theatre or opera— 
hence its name, 'fhe iield-ilass is similar in construction, but 
larger in dimensions, and is useful for viewing scenery and 
buddings. The principle of its construction is the same as 
tliat of the telescope invented by Galileo. Tliere ate two 
lenses, a convex object-lens and a concave eye-lens. The 
rays from the object after jpassing through the object-glass con- 
veige to a focus; but before they reach the focus thqr are in¬ 
tercepted by the eye-glass, which restores them to parallelism or 
renders them divergent. The image is thus erect, and the 
magnifying power increases with increase of focal distance of the 
object-glass, and with diminution of focal distance of the eye¬ 
piece. See TaLESCOPE. 

Oper'oulum (Lat. ‘ a cover ’), in Botany denotes the covering 
of the capsular theca of Mosses (q. v.), but the word, or its .idj. 
operculate, is also used when speaking, for instance, of the lid 
of the pitcher of Nepenthes, or of seed-vessels of ihe//eniane md 
Anagallis, in which the upper part or O. is thrown off in order 
that the seeds may be discharged.—In Zoology the name is given 
to the gill-cover of fishes, and also to the horny or limy plate 
borne on the foot of Gasteropodous Mollusca, which is used to 
close the aperture of the shell when the anim.-il has withdrawn 
into its abode. By the movements of the O. the gill-cavity is 
enlarged and contracted, and water is admitted and expelled 
in the act of breathing. 

Ophioeph'aluB, or Ohpiooeph'aluB (‘snake-headed’), a 

E ''ar genus of Teleostean fishes found in the fresh waters of 
and containing species which are able to leave their 
native waters for longer or shorter periods and to move about 
on the land. Of this genus the 0 . gachua, or Cora-mota, is a 
good example. It is essentially eel-like or snake-like in form, 
and is very tenacious of life. Its colour is brown, banded with 
darker colour, and its length is about iz or 13 inches. 
The O, barca is another and larger species, of a violet hue 
spatted with black. Its average length is 3 feet. These fishes 
are allied to the mullets. Ur. Andrew Wilson, in his work 
entitled Sketches of Animal Life and Habits (Chambers, 1877), 
says (p. 131):—‘ It would apjiear, from some recent observa¬ 
tions on these fishes, that they are enabled not only to live, like 
the climbing perch, out of water, but that they die if kept below 
the surface of the water even for a comparatively short time. 
Thus when an O. and a carp were placed together in a vessel of 
water, a net being placed about two inches from the suriace, 
the carp swam, as might be expected, freely and continuously 
below the surface; whilst the O. made vigorous efforts to attain 
the surface, for the purpose of inhaling air directly from the 
atmosphere.' When not allowed to reach the surface, the opliio- 
cephali die, suffocated, in periods varying from twenty minutes 
to two hours. 

OpMclei'de (Gr. ophis and kleis, 'a keyed serpent’), a brass 
wind-instrument of modem invention, of great compass and 
power, the latest of the trumpet species. It is similar in shape to 
the serpent, wTiich it has almost superseded in the orchestra, and 
is fitted with keys. There are two kind.s of ophicleides in use, 
each having a compass of 3 octaves and one note. 


bo- 

The above is the compass of the bass O. The range of the alto 
0 ., which is littls nsed, is one octave higher. From the over¬ 
powering strength of the instrument it requires to be carefully 
dealt with by a composer. 


Otphid'ia. See Serpents. 

<^hiooo'ma. See Ophiuroidea. 

OphiogIosB'e8B*is, according to all but the most recent 
authors, a tribe or division of Films, separated from the bulk of 
ferns by wanting the elastic ring girding the spore cases, and 
from the Marattia group by having a straight instead of a cir¬ 
culate vernation. Those who raise O. to a distinct and separate 
order, base their proposition on differences of the prothallus 
mode of development from the sporangia, and the stem never 
branching. There are three genera, two of which are reprmented 
in Britain. See Adder’s Tongue and Botrvchium. 

OpMomor'pha, Owen’s name for a division or order of the 
class Amphibia (Batrachia), including the Caciliadee at ‘blind 
worms' of tropical climates, which were long supposed to be 
reptiles like our common ‘slow’ or ‘blind worms,' but which 
were clearly proved to be amphihia by the discoveiy that the 
young breathe by gills. The vertebra are biconcave, and the 
skin contains small horny scales. The teeth are numerous. 
No limbs are developed. The adult breathes by lungs, one of 
which is smaller than its neighbour. Rilis are developed, but 
there is no breast-bone. The eyes are rudimentaiy or altogether 
absent. Siphonofs is a familiar genus, 

O'phir (Malay, Cunong Pasaman), a well-known volcanic 
mountain in Sumatra, and the highest summit in the island, is 
situated near the centre of the great range that skirts the W. 
coast, and almost under the equator. It splits into two peaks, 
the highest of which, Telaman, has an elevation of 9940 feet. 
The mountain, which is cultivated from base to peak, sends 
down many foaming streams, and opens in romantic far-reaching 
valleys. 

O'phir was a seaport or region accessible by sea from Ezion- 
geber on the Red Sea, from which gold, aimug-wood, and 
precious stones were brought by Tyrian and Hebrew sailors (l 
Kings ix. 26-28, x. II, xxii. 48). The above is ail the informa¬ 
tion regarding it to be gathered from the Bible (i Kings x, 22 
does not necessarily apply to it); and its exact geographical 
position has been a subject of great doubt and discussion, having 
been placed by various authorities in Arabia, India, and Africa. 
It is evident from Gen. x. 29 that the writer understood O. to 
be in Arabia. Josephus says it was the golden Chersonesus, 
i.e., the Malay Peninsula {Ants. viii. 6, 4). See Karl Ritter’s 
Erdkunde (vol. xiv.). 

Ophisau'rua, a genus of Lizards (q. v.), represented by the 
O. ventralis, or ‘ gla.ss snake ’ of N. America. This creature 
is essentially snakc-like in its form, no limbs being developed. 
It inhabits plantations la which the sweet potato grows, and 
derives its name of ‘ glass-snake ’ from the brittleness of its tail, 
this member becoming readily detached from the body owing to 
the peculiar conformation of the muscles. The O. attains a lengtli 
varying from 2 to 3 feet. Its colour is black, green, and yellow 
above, and the belly is bright yellow; but it varies much. It is 
innocuous. 

OphiBu'ruB. Sec Snake-eeu 

O'phites (Gr. ophitai, ‘serpent-worshippers’), a sect of the 
Gnostics, who are said to have regarded the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament ns an enemy, and the serpent who tempted Eve with 
the promise of knowledge as a benefactor of mankind. No 
trustworthy information concerning their tenets exists. Though 
never numerous, they are bclievccr to have lingered on till the 
6th c. 

Ophdu'ra. See Ophiukoidea. 

Ophiuroi'dea, an order of Eehinodermata (cl v.), including 
the ‘brittle stars’ (Ophiocoma), the ‘sand-stats' \Ophiura), &c. 
In this group the body is discoid in shape and contains the 
viscera, whilst the arms are mere appendages, and are not (as 
in the Asteroidea or true starfishes) definite parts of the body 
containing portions of the viscera. The bodv is covered with 
scales and spicules, each arm being invested by four rows of 
plates. The mouth is inferior and central, and has tentacles 
and a dental apparatus. The stomach gives off no offshoots, 
and the reproductive organs exist nfpr the bases of the arms. 
The antbulacral system is rudimentary., Ophiura texturata, the 
common sand-star, is a familiar example of the order; as also 
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'U the O. alia, or wMte sand^star. To this group alao belong , 
the genera Ewyak and Astrephytm. 

Ophthal'miM (Gr. pphthalmes, 'the eye’h or Inflam* 
matory Diaeaaea of the Eyeball and Oox^unotiTa. 
'I'he various textures of the eye are subject to inflammation, and 
the variety of the disease receives its designation from the tissue 
specially aflected. The conjunctiva, as the external covering of 
the eye, is peculiarly exposed to irritation from atmospheric dust, 
noxious vapours, and to the lodgment of foreign bodies upon its 
surface. Inflammation of the membrane or conjunctivitis, may be 
simple and catarrhal, or purulent. In smple catarrhal O, the 
membrane it congested and somewhat tumid, and the mucous 
secretion readily dries into crust upon the eyelashes and the mar¬ 
gins of the lids ; but the congestion is limited to the conjunctiva, 
and neither extends to the cornea, nor to the sclerotic vessels 
which surround the corneal margin. For this form of O. a solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of silver, or of sulphate or chloride of zinc, of about 
two grains to the ounce of distilled water will prove efficacious. 
Pundent O. is described under three forms, viz., infantile, 
gonorrhoeal, and epidemic. Infantile purulent O. commences 
at about the third day after birth, and is generally due to inocu¬ 
lation with the vaginal secretions of the mother. 'Fhe inflam¬ 
mation rapidly gains in intensity, and in severe cases the 
swollen conjunctiva overlaps the comeal margin, producing 
the condition called ckemosis, I'he treatment required is clean¬ 
liness. The lids being separated by the fingers, a stream of 
warm water from a sponge should be allowed to trickle be¬ 
tween them until all the discharge is washed away, and after 
being wiped dry a few drops of nitrate of silver solution should 
be allowed to fall between them, and the margin of the lids 
should then be anointed with spermaceti ointment, or with 
almond oil. Gonorrhoeal O. is much less amenable to treat¬ 
ment, the cornea being more apt to slough. The disease, 
which is highly contagious, is treated by a solution of nitrate of 
silver, of about a scmple to the ounce, or by a solid stick of a 
compound made liy fusing one part of nitrate of silver with three 
parts of nitrate of potash, but the application requires great care. 
Sloughing of the cornea may terminate in collapse of the eye- 
ball, or complete staphyloma, with loss of vision. The term 
contagious O. is used, almost exclusively, to denote an epidemic 
form of conjunctivitis extremely prevalent in Egypt, and said to 
have been introduced into Europe by fhe French army in the 
beginning of this century. When the disease appears in large 
communities living iincfer insanitary conditions, as in large 
schools, and especially schools for p.iuper children, it spreads 
with great rapidity and is highly dangerous. The treatment of 
epidemic O. consists in perfect cleanliness, and the employment of 
metallic astringents such as the sulphate of copper, or the sul¬ 
phate or chloride of zinc, or the nitrate of silver. In very severe 
cases Von Graefe recommends the application of liquor chlori, 
which also destroys the infective quality of the secretions, but 
its application requires the greatest care. All mild forms of 
O. bear metallic astringents from the beginning, and may be 
, cured by them; but the more .icnte forms must be treated 
first by the local use of atrophine and hot fomentations. Cor- 
witis, or inflammation of the cornea, may apiiear as a distinct 
disease, or as tlie result of conjunctivitis, and the forms of the 
disease are divided into the vascular, the interstitial, and the 
suppurative, each form being attended at the onset by hyperoe- 
mia of the conjunctiva. Vascular O. appears first by the deve¬ 
lopment of two fine crescents of vessels, one at tlie superior and 
the other at the inferior margin of the cornea, which gradually 
push before them a belt of turbidity which may cover the whole 
of the pupil, and thus destroy vision. The object of treatment 
is to arrest the progress of the disease before it reaches the centre 
of the cornea,^ that all irritants, such as tlio.se recommended 
in the former class of cases, must be avoided. The appropriate 
local application is a solution of atropine of two grains to the 
ounce, two or three times a day, and the movements of the eye¬ 
lids over the affected surface should be restmined by means of 
a compress of carded cotton wool, retained by a bandage. In 
the early stages the closed lids may be bathed with cold or iced 
wider. InterstUhl O. occurs most frequently in young children, 

.. In connection with hereditary syphilis, and usually commences 
os a diffuse haziness near /he centre of the cornea of one eye. 
The general treatment if that of a chronic syphilitic affection, 
aadtne local mmt be entirely of a soothing character.' Atropine, 
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in watery solution, or dissolved in castor-oil, should be applied. 
Suppurative O. may commence In the antejrior layers of the 
membrane, producing an ulcer, or in the central kyeis, pro- 
ducing abscess. When pus is formed, the object is to focilitate 
its discharge with the least possible injury to the comM, and the 
abscess should be opened without delay. Ulceration of the 
cornea may be followed by cicatrisation, or by a protrusion 
called staphyloma, caused by the pressure of the ocular muscles. 
The iris is liable to various affections, the most important of 
which is Iritis _(q. v.). The structure next to the iris is the crys¬ 
talline, which is naturally of brilliant transparency, but whi^, 
from perversions of nutrition, may become more or less turbu¬ 
lent or opaque, constituting the various forms of Cataract (q. v.). 
Among the diseases which involve the deeper parts of the eye, 
the must important is Glaucoma (q. v.}. A great number of mor¬ 
bid conditions, in the deeper parts of the eye, can be detected 
by means of the Ophthalmoscope (q. v.). 

Ophthal'moscope, The, is an optical instrument by means 
of which the deep-seated structures of the eye may be examined. 
Without such an instrument it is imposnbfe to see the deeper 
chambers of the eye, os the rays of tight can only return from 
an eye by the same track along which they enter it, and the head 
of an observer intercepts the entering rays, and throws what he 
wishes to see into darkness. The O. is a small mirror, with a 
central perforation, and it acts by reflecting the light of a lamp, 
which is placed at the side of and a little Mhind the head of the 
patient, into the eye under examination, 'lire returning light 
comes back to the mirror, and some of it passes through the 
central perforation into the eye of the observer. There are two 
methods of using the O.—the direct and the indirect. In the 
direct method, the eye of the observer is brought close to that of 
the patient, the mirror only intervening, so that the deep struc¬ 
tures within ere seen in their natural positions, magnified by 
their own crystalline lens. If either the patient or the observer 
be near-sighted or the reverse, the defect must be corrected by 
a concave or a convex lens of proper strength. In the indirect 
method the observer places himself at some distance from the 
patient, and holds up near the eye of the latter, and in the track 
of the light, a strong convex lens, which produces between itself 
and the observer an inverted, aerial, illuminated image of the 
fundus of the eye looked at, the image and not the fundus itself 
being the object of vision, liy placing another convex lens 
behind the mirror, the image may be magnified and rendered 
more distinct. The art of using the O. consists in keeping the 
eye of the observer in a line with that of the patient, in main¬ 
taining a steady illumination, and in finding the correct distance. 
The O. is essential in the diagnosis of diseases of the deep-seated 
parts of the eye. 

O'pie, iToIm, an English painter, was bom at St Agnes, 
near Truro, Cornwall, in May 1761. The son of a carpenter, 
he decorated the walls of his father’s workslum and the ooards 
he planed with likenesses of liis friends and comic sketches. 
Ur. Woicott took bin to London in 1781, and in less than a 
year the * Cornish Wonder ’ had painted the portraits of most 
of the nobility. His popularity vanished almo.st as speedily as 
it had risen ; but O. was not in the least daunted, and started 
on a career of ‘ high art,' then much in vogue. He also began 
a systematic study of English literature by way of amenmng 
defective education, and pushed himself into the society of his 
social superiors in order to gain address, all the while ^stowing 
the closest attention on the technique of his profession. On the 
resignation of Fuseli he was appointed Professor of Planting at 
the Royal Academy. lie only delivered four lectures, which 
were published by his wife, with a memoir, in 1809. O. died 
April 9, 1807. Among his best historical paintings are 'The 
Death of David Rizzio,^ ‘ Prince Arthur and Hubert,' ' Belisa- 
rius,’ and 'The Murder of James I. of Scotland.*— Amelia 0 ., 
wife of the preceding, was the daughter of Dr. Alderson of Nor¬ 
wich, and was bom there in 1769. In 1798 she married, and 
in 1801 produced a novel entitled Father and Daughter, gush¬ 
ingly sentimental, but with few signs of artistic skilL In 1803 
appeared a volume of poems, many of them characterised by 
true and tender poetic beauty, and by which she is now better 
remembered than by her novel^ Adelint Afiwdray (1804); Simple 
Tales (1806) ; Temper (1812) ; Tabs 4^ (1S13) ; 

Hnds Etm (1816) I Tales of the Heesrt {t8l8); Maddilie (1833) t 
Jllustrations of Lyis^ in all its Branches (1835], In 1^5 Mi^ 
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O. became a Qaakeiess, and nothing else proceeded from her 
pen except a volume entitled Detractim Displayed, Lays for the 
(1834), and a few magazine papers. She dira at Norwich, zd 
December 1853. See her Memoirs, by Miss Brightwell (1854). 

Opinion, Oath of. In some cases mercantile men, or men 
of science, are required to swear to their opinion, not as regards 
a fact, but as rerards their belief in mercantile custom, or in re¬ 
gard to the resmt of scientific research incapable of demonstra- 
tioiL In this case, to prove perjury, it must be proved that the 
deponent did not believe his own testimony. 

Opinion of Oounsel, is the technical term for the written 
statement of the view of a barrister (Scotch law, advocate) re¬ 
garding the law applicable to the facts of a case, as kid befoie 
him in writing by a solicitor. This statement of facts is in Eng¬ 
land called * a ca.se,’ in Scotland ‘ a memorial’ In framing this, 
it is the duty of the solicitor not only fully and concisely to state 
the facts of bis case, but to direct the attention of counsel to the 
legal possibilities in connection with these. Counsel incurs no 
legal liability in giving his opinion, however erroneous it m-ay 
be. 

O'pitz, Martin, a classic.al German poet, born at BunHnu, 
in Silesia, December 23, 1597, passed from the Gymnasia of 
Breslau and Beuthen to the Universities of Frankfurt and 
Heidelberg, and on the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
spent several years in travel, visiting Leyden in 1620, acting .as 
Profeswr of Philosophy at Weissenburg in Transylvania, in 1622, 
appearing in 1623 at Liegnitz and in 1625 at Vienna, where he 
was crowned with laurel by the Emperor Ferdinand II,, it being 
the first time this honour had been awarded for German verses. 
Soon after this he became secretary to tlie Burggraf of Dohna, 
and was ennobled, though a Protestant, by Ferdinand II. as O. 
von Boberfield. In 1630 at Paris he made the acquaintance of 
Hugo Grotins (q. v.), and subsequently settling in Danzig was 
appointed Historiographer to Ladislaus IV., King of Poland. 
Ileie he died of the plague, 20th August 1639. Regarded alike 
by his contemporaries and the succeeding generation as the 
‘Father of German poetry,’ O. exerted a great inilucnce on 
tierman literature, and did much to fix the form of the German 
language. His most important work, Jiueh von der Dentschen 
Poeterei (1624), passed through nine editions before 1668. O. 
was the first to insist on the importance of both metre and rhythm, 
and this, added to his careful purity of language, m.ade his rules 
of prosody to be observed long after his own verses had ceased 
to be examples. He has little elevation of thought or wealth of 
imagination; but his verses are tasteful, and his love of nature 
sincere. Among his works are Zlatna Oder von Ruhe dis 
Gemiiths (1622); Vesuv, the first German descriptive poem; 
Troslgedicht in Widerwarii^heiten des Kriegs (1632); his best work, 
Judith, a drama; translations of the Antigone of Saphocle.s, 
and of the Psalms, and an edition of the AntioNed, a German 
poem of the 12th c. Complete editions of O.’s works were pub¬ 
lished at Breslau in 1690 and Frankfort in 1724, and a selection 
by Miiller in his Bibliothek Deutscher Dichter des 17 Jahrk. 
(Leip. 1822 et sef.}. Biographies of O. have been published by 
Strehike (Leips. 1856); Weinliold (Kiel, 1862); and Palm 
(Bresku, 1862). 

(Ppium (Lat., from the Gr. opion, * poppy-juice ’), is the con¬ 
crete milky juice obtained from the capsules of a variety of 
the common poppy, Papaver somniferum. The drug is frequently 
mentioned by classical writers, and b specially described by 
Pliny, who abo detaib its medicinal use. It appears to have 
been first prepared in Asia Minor, whence a knowledge of the 
drug and its manufacture gradually spread eastward; but theie 
is no record of it as an Indian product before the beginning of 
the l6th c. At that time, however, it was not only manu- 
iactnred in various parts of India, but also imported from 
Egypt, and it moreover formed an important article of trade 
with Cochin and other Eastern communities. It u supposed 
to have been carried to China By Arab traders as early as 
the 9th c.; but the trade thither from all parts continued to be 
of insignificant dimensions till the ktter half of the i8th c., when 
tbe_ practice of opium-smoking began to take root among the 
Chinese populace, and was ministered to first by the Portuguese, 
and next by the' Britbh East India Company. ’Hie efforts of 
the Chinese to circumscribe the pernicious habit led to the pro- 
hildtioB of the import of O, in 1820, whereupon a regular smug- 
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gling trade was establbhed by the East India Company with 
the connivance of Chinese officials. The complications which 
arose out of this st^te of matters culminated in the O. war and 
the treaty of 1842, under which the introduction of O. into the 
five ports mcned to British commerce under the treaty was 
legalised. From that time the quantity of Indian 0 . imported 
into China has steadily increased, and the profit on the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly in the trade is now the principal source of 
Indian revenue. In the 15th c. O. was regarded in Western 
Europe as a valuable drug, and presents of it were frequently 
made by the potentates of Egypt to the Doges of Venice, with 
whom they had intimate commercial relations. At the present 
day O. is prepared on a commercial scale in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Persia, East Indies, and in China. 

O. as it comes into the market varies in appearance, 
shape, and chemical composition, owing to modifications in the 
method of preparation and to variations in the composition of the 
juice. The cultivation of O. in Asia Minor, whence the chief 
part of the supply of Western Europe for pharmaceutical purposes 
is drawn, extends over a wide area. The sowing of seed extends 
from November to March, and the plants are in flower from May 
till July, A short time after the petals have fallen away, and 
when the capsule has swollen to a diameter of about an inch and 
a half, the plant iSain a condition to yield its juice. A careful 
incision is made with a knife round the capsule, the operator 
requiting to guard against .allow'ing his instrument to pierce 
through it, as m that case the juice would run into the interior 
and be lost. The incisions are made generally in the afternoon, 
and next morning the juice which has exuded is collected by 
scraping with a knife. The pasty mass is kneaded into cakes of 
varying size, wrapped in poppy leaves, and exposed for some 
time to dry. In this still soft and pasty condition it is packed in 
baskets and forwarded to Sraynia or other ports of shipment, 
where it is examined and assoilcd into different qualities. In 
Beng.al, where the cultivation has become an industry of great 
importance, and is conducted under official superintendence as a 
slate monopoly, gteat care is exercised in the manufaeture. The 
capsules at the proper stage of advancement are scored vertically 
by a rough three-pointed small insti ument called a nuskhur, and 
the scarification is repeated on different occasions, the juice 
being always collected in earthenware vessels the morning after 
the incision is made. In the bottom of these vessels there gathers 
a dark-coloured thick liquid called paseata, which is drained off 
from the soft O. paste. The pasty lumps are laid aside to 
dry, and when ready aie taken by the cultivator to tlie govern¬ 
ment factory, where they are made up into round cakes of 
uniform size and weight, covered exteinally with an envelope 
of poppy petals agglut'nated with lejoa —a composition con¬ 
sisting chiefly of pasetva and inferior O. The finished cakes 
are exposed several months on racks to dry, being during 
that time frequently turned and carefully examined to prevent 
moulding. 'J'hey are then packed into cases of forty each, in 
which condition they arc sent into the Chinese market. Each 
cake weighs about 4 lbs. 3^ oz., and contains about 3 lbs. 

8 oz. of O. The pnee in the Chinese market varies, living 
in 1871-72 reached ;^I39 per chest, upon which price the 
government profit was ,^90. Ncaily the whole of the O. pro¬ 
duced in India goes to China, or to settlements in which the 
Chinese inhabitants are numerous. The total amount exported 
from India in 1872 was 93,369 chests, valued at ;£'l3,365,228. 
This total was exceeded in 1875, when 94.746 chests were 
exported, but the value of which was only 
1876 the exports were 88,350 chests, valued at 1,148,426, of 
which 46,768 chests went from Calcutta, and 41,582 chests 
from Bombay, the latter consisting of Malwa O. The O. 
entered at Chinese ports during 1875 amounted to 66,461 
pecuts (i33i lbs. =3 1 pecul), a quantity only exceeded in 1874, 
when 67,468 pcculs were imported. O. cultivation is pro¬ 
hibited in China, notwithstanding which it is becoming in¬ 
creasingly an object of attention in many parts, especially Szc- 
chuen, Ncwchang, Tientsin, Chefoo, and Hankow, and its ship¬ 
ment from one port to another has become a considerable item. 
The amount imported into Great Britain dating 1876 was 400,303 
lbs., of a value of £394,034, the greater part of which was 
derived from Turkey. The use of O. in some civilized countries 
is largely increasing. According to thiNeuiyarh Titues (January 
1878) over 6,125,000 grains are daily ifked as a narcotic drug in 
the United States. 
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Chemical and Medicinal Prapertiet of 0 , — 0 . has a peculiar 
narcotic oduur, and an astringent bitter taste. It is on exceed¬ 
ingly complex substance, containing, in addition to mucilaginous 
and gummy bodies, various acid constituents; and no less than 
sixteen distinct alkaloids, besides numerous derivatives of 
these, have been obtained from it. The natural alkaloids are 
hydrocotarnine, morphine, pseudomorphine, codeine, thebaine, 
protopine, laudaninc, codamine, papaverine, rheeadine, mecoiii- 
dine, cryptemine, laudanosine, narcotine, lanthopine, and 
narceine. Oi these the only two isolated for commercial pur¬ 
poses are the morphine and codeine, but it is chiefly on 
account of its richness in morphine that the commercial 
value of O. is based. The proportion of that constituent is 
found to vary enotmonsly in different varieties of O., being 
generally very high in Tmkish and lowest in £. Indian kinds. 
As much as 21*4.6 per cent, of morphine has been found in 
Turkish 0 ., and good qualities should yield from 12 to 15 per 
cent., Benares O. giving only from 2*2 to 3*2 per cent., and 
other Indian varieties ranging from 3 up to about 8 per cent. 
Codeine is found only in the minute proportions of from 0*2 to 
0*4 per cent. Narcotine is an abundant constituent of some 
varieties of O., reaching to even 10 per cent., and E. Indian O. 
always contains more narcotine than morphine. 

The valuable stimulant,tsedative, and narcotic properties of O. 
are universally recognised, so tliat it is justly esteemed the most 
important of ail medicinal substances. It is principally em¬ 
ployed in the form of a tincture under the name of laudanum, 
but it enters into the preparation of numerous patent and 
other medicines. Both for internal use and subcutaneous in¬ 
jection the hydrochlorale of morphine, being a definite chemical 
compound, is preferable to preparations of O., the strength of 
which is subject to great variation. O. is a substance, like most 
other narcotics, liable to peculiarly disastrous abuse, and it has 
been well said that it has been the source by its judicious em¬ 
ployment of more happiness, and by its abuse of more misery, 
than any other drug employed by mankind. 

The two forms under which the vice of habitual use of O. is 
practised consist in O.-eaCing and O.-smoking, to the first of which 
may be added morphia eating. The effects of habitual O.-eating 
have been brilliantly described by Thomas De Quincey, and its 
influence on the Turkish and Persian jiopulations, where it is a 
prevailing vice, have been minutely described. A withered body, 
yellow countenance, crooked spine, radical disturbance of the 
digestive organs, and gradual destruction of all bodily and mental 
powers, constitute the penalty of liabituol indulgence in a vice 
which, once acquired, holds its victim with peculiar tenacity. O.- 
smoking is the form which the indulgence takes among the Chinese, 
and whUe it is equally alluring it is only in a less degree disastrous. 
The form in which O. is smoked consists of an aqueous extract 
called by the Chinese chandoo, A pellet of this extract, about 
the sue of a pea, is placed in the bowl of the small O. pipe and 
consumed at a single whiff. While the habitual use of O. in 
either way is so detrimental, it ai lint produces a pleasurable 
feeling of exhilaration, increased ii-ascular power, and superiority 
to either mental or bodily fatigue, but it is followed by a corres¬ 
ponding feeling of depression when the influence of the drug lias 
passed away. 

In the case of poisoning with O., it is of the first importance 
to have recourse to the use of the stomach-pump, or other means 
of emptying the stomach, such as tickling the throat with the 
fingers or with a feather dipped in oil, or by means of the usual 
emetics. A marked antagonism between O. and theine, and less 
distinctly the Calabar bean has been established, and infusion of 
rails is recommended as a chemical antidote. The sufferer should 
be kept in active motion, and muscular and nervous vitality sus¬ 
tained by such stimuli as cold water, irritant applications like 
mustard, the *use of strong coffee, ammonia, camphor, &c. 
Vegetable acid^ as vinegar, lime juice, and tartaric acid are 
administered with great advantage only after the stomach has 
lieen emptied, and m the last extremity artificial resfntatiott has 
lieen resorted to with success. 

Opobal'wunum. See Balsam and Gum. 

i>podel'doa, or Soap Xdn'ime&t, is prepared by digesting at 
a tempemture not exceeding 70* F. for seven days, 2| oz. of 
bard soap, oz. camphor, 3 drms. oil of rosemary, tS oz. 
rectified spirit, and a oz. distilled water. O. is contained in 
/.Mnentum opd , and is much used as an emtnocation. Arnica 
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O. is prepared Iw dissolving 1 ^ beat, and straining 4 parts of 
white soap, 10 of rectified spint, 5 of tincture of arnica, and 1 
of camphor. Steeds O. is similarly prepared, substituting spirit 
of rosemary for tincture of arnica. 

Opop'onaac, a gum resin obtained by puncturing the roots of 
Pastinaea o^ponax, a species of parsnip which ctows throughout 
.Southern Europe. O. was much employed by Hippocrates, 
Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and the ancient physicians, os an 
antis^modic, but it is now seldom used in medicine, 

Opor'to (‘the harbour’), next to Lisbon, the most important 
harbour and commercial city of Portugal, in the province of 
Entre Douro e Minho, 195 miles N.N.E. from Lisbon on the 
right bank of the Douro, about 2^ miles from its mouth. The 
harbour is defended by the fort SSo JoHo da Foz, and has a bar of 
sandbanks, the position of which has been considerably altered 
of late years by certain works at the mouth of the river, com¬ 
pleted in 1872. O. lies on two high hills steep towards the 
Douro, and is connected with Villanova on tlie opposite side of 
the river by a fine iron bridge. The town extends for 2| miles 
along the river, and presents with its lofty tower^ monasteries, 
and gardens an imposing spectacle. Kemains of its old Moorish 
walls still exist. It is very irregularly built, with steep and 
narrow streets, which are, however, well built, and have many 
houses om.'imented with balconies of very various styles of 
architecture. Of its fifty-two principal streets and eleven squares 
the chief are Rita Nova dos liiglezes, the broadest and most fre¬ 
quented street; Run Nova de San JoSo, the most regular ; and 
Rua das Flores, the seat of jewellers and goldsmiths; the Praga 
de San Ovidio, on the heights, with fine buildings, and terraces 
planted with flowers, having a grand outlook to the sea, is the 
largest square. Others are the Praja Corduaria, in the neigh- 
bourhooa of the famous Fasseo das Virtudes, a terrace planted 
with lindens; Praja de San Lazaro, with fine gardens and 
fountains, extending from a narrow street of the Fasseo das 
Fountainh.is along the river and overhanging it with steep 
rocks ; Largo da Torre da Marva, underneath the hills, on the 
site of the ancient Calc, which (Porto Cale) gave its name to 
Portugal. On the high cliffs of the S. bank stands Da Serra, 
which was one of the richest of the monasteries, while the finest 
is tlie former Benedictine monastery of San Bento, now con¬ 
verted into barracks, and the oldest that of .San Francisco, now 
the exchange. O. formerly had eighty monasteries and chapels. 
The cathedral stands near the bishop’s palace, which, in the 
middle of the town and on its highest part, is one of the most 
imposing buildings. Near it is the old Gothic Cedofeita, the 
oldest church, founded 559 by the Visigothic King Theodomir. 
The Torre dos Clerigos (‘tower of the clergy’), the highest 
tower in Portugal, was founded in 174S. Among the four hos¬ 
pitals, the largest is the excellently regulated De k Misericordia. 
The English factory, with a library, reading-room, and ball¬ 
room, is one of the largest buildings. O. po.sscsses several good 
secondary schools, an opera-house and theatre, club-houses, an 
arsenal, and a house of correction. Several newspapers appear 
daily. The industries, employing upwards of 6000 people, are the 
most important in Portugal, and include linen, silk, wool, and 
cotton weaving, silk and cotton hosiery, gold brocade, lace, and 
button making, cutlery, earthenware, furniture, glue, glass, 
paper, hat and sail manufactures. In 1872 there enterM O. 
236 British vessels of 167,593 tons, and cleared 237 of 67,^5 
tons. In 1874 O. exported 6,628,820 imp. gallons of wme, 
chiefly red wine, known in England as Port Wine (q. v.), of 
which ^ths' came to England. In 1877 the quantity exported 
to the United Kingdom was 7,721,028 gwons, Ming the largest 
quantity exported since 1801.—O. was occasionaUy the resi- 
aence of the ancient kinra of Portugal, was taken by the French 
in 1808, and retaken by Wellington in 1809. It was in 1831-33 
the scene of the contest for tlie throne of Portugal between Don 
Pedro, the ex-emperor of Brazil, and Don Miguel. The Alma ¬ 
nack de Cetka for 1878 gives the pop. of O. at 89,194. 

OpoM'um, tlie name given to various species of Marsupials 
allied to the Kangaroos, &c., and which represent the only Mar- 


America, 

forms the family JXddpkidet, in which the great toe & naillc^ 
and can be bronght into opposition to the tips of the other di^ts, 
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to «a to eoavert the foot into a kind of * hand.' The ' pouch/ 
or marmpum, it imperfecti/ developed in many opotsum^ and 

may be represented merely by 
folds of the abdomen, within 
which the nipples are con- 
cealed. Marsupial bcmes are, 
however, invariably present. 
The voung of those opossums 
*“'ch the pouch is unre- 
presented attach themselves 
** Tswwk. in Didelphys dorsigtrd) to 


Opossum. 


of the general health is unimpaired, tmd the origin of such im* 
pressions may be referred to the renewal of ac^ impressions 
formerly made on the sensorium. In certain diseased conditions 
of the brain, and in cerebral disturbance depending upon fevers, 
delirium tremens, or mania d potu, O. I. are common. In all sneh 
cases a morbid sensation is experienced, and the sensation is re< 
ferred to an adequate exciting cause, the sensation being identical 
with that experienced when an external cause really exists. 


ifTJsI#] 


the mother by twining their 
tails round that of their 


parent. The O. has lo upper and 8 lower incisors. Each 
jaw has, in addition, 2 canines, 6 piemolara, and 8 molars, 
making a total of 50 teeth in all. The animal is carnivorous 
and feeds on small quadrupeds, birds, and even crabs, but it is 
fond of fruits in addition. It is cuiming, simulating death 
when caught, and the expression 'playing 'possum' 1ms become 
proverbial in N. America, where O.-hunting is greatly relished 
as a sport. The skin is highly valued, and largely imported 
into Britain. The Common or Virginian O. {D. Virsmianid) 
was the first marsupial known to science. It is found in N. 
America, attains a length of 3 feet inclusive of the tail, and is 
of a greyish-white hue, tinted with brown. The tail is prehensile 
and scaly. This animal is very destructive in poultry-yards. 
The crab-eating O. (Z>. canerivora) measures 30 inches in length. 
Its colour is a dark brown marked with lighter hues, and its tail 
is singularly prehensile. This O. occurs in tropical America, and 
subsists on the crustaceans it obtains in the rivers and on the 
coasts. The Vapock {CAeironectes Yapock) has webbed hind 
feet, and attains a length of 2 feet. It is aquatic in its habits, 
and feeds largely on tab. The Yapock is a comparatively rare 
animal. Its colour is a pale grey variegated with four black 
bands running across the My. 

Opp'eln, a town in the province of Silesia, Prussia, on the 
right bank of the Oder, 50 miles S.E. of Breslau by rail It 
contains a castle, five churches, a synagogue, and a theatre. 
Tobacco, wadding, and cement are extensively manufactured, 
and there is a large trade in the transit of timber, &c. Pop. 
(1875) 12,489, of whom four-fifths were Roman Catholia 

Opp'ealieim, a tovm in the province of Rhein-Hessen, Ger¬ 
many, on the left bank of the Rhine, 10 miles S.S.E. of Mainz, 
and a station on the Mainz-Worms Railway. It is surrounded 
by vine-clad hills, and contains the old Katharittenkirche (13th 
G.), a fine Gothic pile of red stone. The eastern half was 
restored in 1838-43. Near it is the ruined castle of Landskron, 
built in the nth c., and destroyed by the French in 1689. The 
inhabitants are diiefly engaged in the cultivation of the grape. 
O., which stands upon the site of the Roman castellum Bau- 
coma, was an important town during the Middle Ages, but 
suffered severely in the Thirty Years’ War, and was laid waste 
in 1689 by the French. Fop. (1871) 3085. 

Op'tioal XUu'tions. The phenomena of 0 . I. may be re- 
feiM to the insensibility of the eye to direct impressions of faint 
light, or to disorder in the nervous optic apparatus, or in that 
of the Imin with which it is connected. Sir David Brewster 
explains that when the eye is steadily directed to objects illumi¬ 
nated by a feeble gleam of light, it is thrown into a state nearly 
.,as painfu as that produced by an excess of light, A remission 
takes places in the conveyance of the impressions; the object 
actually disappears, and the eye is amtated by the recurrence of 
iimtessions too feeble for the performance of its fiinctions. 
'Tnese faets,' he says, 'may serve to explain some of those 
phenomena of the disappearance and reappearance of objects, 
and of the change of shape of inanimate objects which have been 
ascribed by the vulgar to. supernatural causes, and by philoso¬ 
phers to the activity of the imagination. If, in a dark night for 
example, we unexpectedly gabi a glimpse of any object either 
In motion or at rest, we ate natorally anxious to ascertain what 
it is, and onr euriosity calls forth all our powers of vision. This 
aiud««, hbwever, serves only to baffle us in our attempts. Ex- 
dtqdl 07 « feeble illumination of the object, the retina is not 
ospwfe of affording a permanent vision of the object, and while 
wo'jin itindiung our to discover its nature, it will mititely 
diis^pssi^ and afterwards reappear and vanish ^ternately.' O. 
Xofiqi'drar in cases Whm the light is sufficient and the state 


swollen and prominent in some forms of intercranial disease as 
in intercranial tumours, this condition being sometimes called 
opiic neuritis. It may be entirely confined to the connective- 
tissue which unites the fibres, and may lead to atrophy of the 
nerve and Amaurosis (q. v.). Injury to the head may cause ex¬ 
travasation of blood in the sheath of the optic nerve, or absolute 
laceration of the nerve, 

Op'tion is the science which treats of the phenomena of light 
and the laws which regulate these phenomena. The nature and 
properties of light, considered as a branch of physics, constitute 
what is known as physical O., and are discussed under such 
headings as Diffka.ction, Interference, Light, Polarisa¬ 
tion, Reflection, Refraction, Undulatory Theory, &•& 
Here we shall limit ourselves Xo geometrical 0 ., which establi.shes 
theorems purely mathematical, but based upon the primary facts 
of the science. These are, that light travels in straight lines 
through a homogeneous medium; that when it suffers reflection 
at a given surface, the reflected and incident rays make equal 
angles with the normal at the point of incidence but on opposite 
sides of it; and that, when passing through a given surface from a 
rarer to a denser medium, the ray is refracted or bent inwards 
nearer the normal. In all such cases, the sine of the angle which 
the incident ray makes with the normal bears to the sine of the 
corresponding angle of the refracted ray a ratio which is constant 
for the same two media. When the first medium is the physical 
vacuum, this ratio is termed the refractive index of the other 
medium, air, water, glass, or whatever it may be. 

If the reflecting surface is plane, incident rays, parallel, con¬ 
vergent, or divergent, will continue parallel, convergent, or 
divergent respectively after reflection; and similarly after succes¬ 
sive reflections from a number of planra. If a plane mirror, from 
which an incident ray is reflected, be rotated round the axis in it 
which is perpendicular to the incident ray, the reflected ray will 
rotate also, but at twice the rate at which the mirror rotates. A 
ray is reflected from a curved surface exactly as it would be re¬ 
flected from the tangent plane at the point of incidence. From 
consideration then of the tangent plane we can determine the 
direction of the reflected .ay. In passing from any one point of 
the surface to another and contiguous one, the tangent plane 
suffers rotation through a definite angle round a definite in¬ 
stantaneous axis; and hence if two parallel rays are reflected at* 
these contiguous points, the angle made by the reflected rays 
witli one another is double the angle through which the tangent 
plane has been rotated in passing from the one point to the ouier. 
Hence these reflected rays, or the direction of these reflected 
rays, if produced, in general intersect. When the reflecting) 
surface is concave, the contiguous reflected rays themselves in¬ 
tersect, and as we pass along any line on the surface, say the line 
of intersection by a given mane, the reflected rays by their ulti¬ 
mate intersections form a plane curve. By varying the plane of 
section an indefinite number of such curves results, and these all 
lie upon a surface known as the caustic, to which every reflected 
ray IS a tangent. For the case of parallel rays refitted from 
the inner surface of a spherical segment, the caustic is similar in 
form to the surface of an apple round the point where the stalk 
is. The apex of the small conical depression lies lymn that ray 
which passes through the centre of the sphere; and the reflec¬ 
tions of all rays near to this one pass very close to the apex, 
which consequently appears to be much brighter than any other 
portion of the surface. This point is known as the prindpai 
foens, and is practically the point at which the reflected rays 
condense, since ordinarily a spbfrical reflector is but a small seg¬ 
ment compared to the radius of the sphere of whidi it is a part 
The focus in such a case bisects the distance between the re¬ 
flector and the centre of the related sph^. If the incident mys 
diverge irom a luminous point in the mdt of the reflector, the 
focus is formed at a distance from the reflector greater than in 
the cose of parallel rajrs. Wben.tiie luminous point is at the 
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centra, the ceustic «hrink% to to »peafc, into the eame point— 
loarce nnd focoi coincide. M the lource it carried nearer and 
nearer, the focus it thrown further and fuxther, until when it 
retehra thethe reSected rays are ]MraUeL If the 
luminoui source is carried still nearer, the reflected rays become 
direisent and there is no caustic and thewfore no focus. If con* 
reicent ravs are thrown upon the spherical surface, the result is 
eTidently tne formation of a caustic nearer the reflector than the 
caustic for parallel ta^s. Every different form of reflector has a 
different form of caustic. The caustic for parallel rays falling upon 
a paraboloid of revolution is reduced to a single point, which is 
the geometrical focus of the surface. For an ellipsoid of revoln* 
tion, rays diverging from its one geometrical focus meet after reflec* 
tion in the other focus—^the caustic being again reduced to a point. 

Refracted rays give rise to caustics exactly as reflected rays 
da Before touching upon these, however, it will be advisable 
to consider the refraction of a single ray. If there are two media, 
M and N, whose refractive indices, as defined above, are respec¬ 
tively ss and n; then, in passing from M the rarer into N the 
denser medium, the ray is bent in towards the normal at the 
point of incidence, and the sine of the angle of incidence bears 
to the rign of the angle of refraction the ratio min. In passing 
tkmtgh a medium bounded by parallel surfaces, the ray suffers 
refraction twice; but the second refraction just undoes what the 
first refraction did, and the ray proceeds in a direction parallel 
but not generally coincident with its original direction. Should 
the bounding surfaces not be parallel, the ultimate direction of 
the twice refracted ray necessarily differs from the original direc¬ 
tion. To study the phenomenon more closely, consider the 

path of the ray OPQR 
A through the prism whose 

transverse section is re- 
/ \ presented by the triangle 

p/ \ ABC The dotted lines 

\n represent the normals at 

0 .—points P, Q, where 
/ Vv the ray enters and leaves 

/ \ X the prism. In passing 

B C through P, the ray is bent 

nearer the normal; and 
in passing through (^, it U bent further from the normal. 
Accordingly, in passing through a prism of greater density 
than the surrounding medium, a ray of light is refracted away 
from the line of intersection of the sides—represented by A in 
the figure. The refraction of a ray at a curved surface sepa¬ 
rating two media, is determined by the tangent plane at the 
point of incidence. Parallel rays falling upon the convex surface 
of a denser medium are refracted so as to form by their ultimate 
inteneetions a caustic. If the denser medium is bounded by 
two such surfaces, the rays are still more refracted from their 
Oridnal direction upon emergence. This is exactly Ute case of 
a double convex lens (see Lens), whicb, it is well known, con¬ 
verges rays originally parallel whic)t have passed through it. 

reason of this is at once appai ent if tangent planes are drawn 
at the points of immetgence and eme^nce, for the ray of light 
fs refracted through the lens exactly as it would be through a 
triangular prism Esving these planes for sides. Considered in 
the some way, a concave lens mtut td necessity render originally 
parallel rays divergent. The bounding surfaces of lenses are 
ordinarily plane or spherical, one at least being always curved. 
For greater generelitv, we shall regard them as being doubly 
concave w convex—tne radii of the two spherical sur&ces being 
r and r. The principal focus of the convex lens is the point at 
which the whicn puss through the lens near and parallel to 
ittoxi^ eonvei^ It Is the lightest point of the caustic, and 
is Indeed the same Und of geometrical point which forms the 
priampiil focih of a reflecting ^erieal surface. The concave 
tens ana no real focus, but it hiu an apparent focus—the point 
naSMlv from wUeh thediveigent refracted rays appear to dlveree. 
The dmanee of the focus from the lens is given in both coses by tne 
formula (srhnre /is the focal distance and /t the refractive index) 
/“*a - i) +/“>). 

Rnys srhidi diverge from a pednt distent v from the lens are re¬ 
fracted to M to convergs to or apparently diverge from a focus 
not cofaiddeat with (he principal foew. Calling the distenoe of 
ddli iHortiadu focus w, Vhe foraulla eoniiecting the diflSerent 

hftiffttiTnti 

■ *"»+r I) (r-* + /-*), 


This is reduced to the first formula when « a m, or (T'^a Ot 
When the lent is plano-convex or plano.coneave, tlb above for¬ 
mula are made applicable by putting s <s ee, or r'^a o. The 
combination of lenses for optical purposes is studied under 
MtCROSCOFE and Tbuescofe. See also RBmCTiOif, Rb- 
FBACTION, SFECTKDM ANALYSIS, && 

Op'timiam (from Lat optimum, *what is best*) is that 
philosophical doctrine which afiinns the world to be the best 
of all tnssible worlds, because himself is absolutely perfect 
The theoiy is as old as philosophy, but in its modem form, as 
embodied by Leibniz in hu ThiodUh, it differs from that of Plato 
and Other ancients in considering the mind as a spiritual machine 
predetermined in all its actions. In all former ages the perfec¬ 
tion of Deity stood side by side with the freedom of man. The 
arguments for and against O. are now perceived to be as baseless os 
those of the scholastic philosophy, and no lonnr interest mankind. 
See Pessimism; a History and a Criticism, by Jas. SuUy (Lond. 

1877). 

Opim'tia. See Prickly Pear. 

Op'uB Operaii'tiB (Lat ‘the act of the performer’) and 
Opus Operatum (Lat ‘the thing done’) are two phrases 
which began to be used in the Middle Ages to express the way 
in which the sacraments of the Church were to be regarded. 
Thomas Aquinas and others of the Schoolmen taught that in 
consequence of the death of Christ, the Sacraments of the New 
Testament have an instrumental and effectual virtue which those 
of the Old Testament had not. The latter were effectual only 
by the faith and piety of the recipient (‘ ex opere operantis the 
former in virtue of their inherent character as an ordinanre of 
Christ appointed for our salvation (‘ ex opere operato a Christo,’ 
from what was done by Christ). The error of the Schoolmen, 
of denying altogetlier the O. O., was condemned by the Augs¬ 
burg Confossion (1531), and their phraseology was modified in 
the decrees of Trent. Tlie doctrine of the Church of Rome as 
expressed in the decrees of that Council and expounded by her 
aliiest writers {e.g., Dellarmin), is as follows :—^There is an in¬ 
herent, supernatural virtue in the sacraments {ex opere operato) ; 
but willingness, faith, and penitence are also necessary in the 
recipients, not to the efficacy of the sacraments themselves, but 
because the want of faith would be an obstacle to the efficacy of 
the sacrament being exercised. The Reformed Churches bold 
the opus operatum to be nothing, and the opus operantis to be 
everything {cf, Westminster Confession and Catechism). The 
Lutherans agree with Roman Catholics in holding that there is a 
certain supernatural virtue in the sacraments; tliey differ from 
them in insisting on the presence of a different kind or decree of ' 
faith in the recipient. See Hodge’s Syst, Theol. (Edin. 1873), 

Or. See Metals, in Heraldry. 

Oracbe, a word of doubtful derivation that was early applied 
to one of the roecies of Atriplex, and has now become attached to 
the genus. 'Tnere are about 60 species in all, consisting of herbs 
or shrubs, with mealy or scaly stems and leaves and Inconspicu¬ 
ous unisexual flowers. Many are weeds of cultivated and waste 
ground, others are peculiar to sea-shores, and like Ckmopodiacea 
in general they are in a botanical sense' critical ’ plants. Of the 
seven species inhabiting Britain there is no occasion to remark. 
The garden O. or mountain spinaeh or French spiMch (above 
referiw to) is A , hortensu, ft native of Turkey. It is a hardy 
annual about 3 feet high, with large hastate leaves varying from 
Iwht green to red, which are used as a substitute for spinach. In 
imee it is cultivated under the name arroehe, Thon^ intro¬ 
duced into England as far back as 1548, it is not much grown. 

Or'nolM (Lat. oraeubm, from os, ‘a moutb;’ Or. manttion 
and eiristin'on), among the andents signified, first, the responses 
given by the gods to such as came to consult them, WMther 
concerning the future or in n ease of moral diffieplty; and, 
secondly, the places where these responses were delivered.. The 
gods were believed to manifest their will in diffinimt ways—. 
Umnigh a human medium, or by signs, such ,aa t]fo)iTitttlii^ b) 
the ou*groves of Dodona, widen were then intifr]^ed by 
pointed priests. Zeus, thc^h the primary lontbs of i 3 t oraenhfr 
revelations, was to fat exalted above petty cates as fri i^nire 
Apolfo aw other lesser diidnities, or even hecoe^ fo hiterai^ 
between hfrnsdif. and menlrind. Hehce thn» wereliidy puif 
O. directly, eohfieemted to hhn, at-TIodona 
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In thin Ubyon ouit of Sivah, agninst Apollo’i twenty-three O- 
of Delphi fq. y.)« Abae, Ismenion, &c. Other famous Greek O. 
Yrcre tnose of IOmeter at Fatrse, of Hermes at Phane, Tropho- 
nitts at Lebadeia, and jEsculapius at Epidaurus. The Romans 
resorted chiefly to Divination (q. v.), and in Italy we only meet 
with two 0 . of Faunns, one of Mars, and a few of Fortuna. The 
oracular responses were often enigmatical and ambi^ons (Herod, 
i. 53, 62, 67}; often based on a calculation of probabilities 
(Herod. L 174; iv, 154); occasionally extorted by outer political 
influences (Herod, v. 63). Many again, recorded by the classic 
authors, were undoubt^ly ex post facto predictions, e,g., those 
relating to Croesus and Leonidas. See GStte, Das Delphische 
Oraka in seitum Politiscken, RtligiSstn und Sittlichen EinJUtss 
auf die Alte Welt (Leips. 1839). 


Gran' (Arab. IVaran), a fortified seaport and capital of a pro¬ 
vince of the same name, in Algeria, is situated at the foot of a 
high mountiun, 220 miles W. I7 S. of Algiers by mil. It is de¬ 
fended by several forts, and has many fine modem French build¬ 
ings and boulevards. The harbour, Mers-el-Keber, has been 
greatly improved since 1864. lliere are extensive exports of 
esparto grass, feathers, tobacco, gums, &c., and imports of French 
cottons and hardware. In 1877 the esparto grass and other 
vegetable fibres exported to Great Britain for paper manufacture 
amounted to 40,000 tons. Pop, (1872) 40,674. Built on the site 
of the Roman Unica Colonia by the Moors, O. was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1509, by the Turks in 1708, and again in 1732 by 
the Spaniards. It fell to the French in 1831.—Tlte prmime lies 
on the W, frontier of Algeria, and is iwtly included in the Tell, 
producing in considerable quantity wheat, maize, cotton, wine, 
tobacco, &c. Area, 33,246 sq. miles. Fop. (187$) 540.564, of 
whom 436,931 are Mohammedans, and only 41,191 French. 
The province is divided into the communes of O., Mostag-anem, 
Mascara, and Sidi-bel-Abb^s. 



Orang' [PUhecus or Simia Satynis) or ‘ Mias,’ one of the four 
kinds of Anthropoid or man-like apes. It inhabits Borneo and 
.Sumatra, and attains a height of 
from 4 to 4i feet. The arms are 
very long, and measure in their out- 
• ' atretched span nenrlytwice the length 

of the animal. The arm and fore- 
arm are nearly equal in lenmh, and 
(L the foot is very narrow and longer 
^ than the hand. The sole of the foot 
' 'I in the O. cannot be placed flat on 
Ij the ground, the animal resting on 
the outer side of the foot when stand¬ 
ing erect. The latter posture is not 
the natural position of the O., and is 
less easily assumed by it than by 
other apes. Both the thumb and the 
toe are short, and the great toe fre- 
qucntly wants the nail. The animal 
Ornng-Outang. twelve pairs of ribs; and the 

vertebrae of the back and loins {dorso-lumbar vertebra) form a 
curve, which, as Huxley remarks, ‘ is nearly as much concave 
forwards as in a new-born child.’ The brow-ridges in the O. are 
not markedly developed, and the jaws are largest in proportion 
to the cranium in the O. and gorilla. The bones of the nose are 
flat, and the hyoid m tongue-bone and the shoulder-blade are 
very like that of man. The female O. is smaller than the male. 
Hie volume of the brain in the O. is shaped at 26 or 27 cubic 
iiuhes; about half the minimum size of the normal human brain 
(Huxley). The O. of all the apes ' come nearest to man in the 
nurnbot of the ribs, the form of the cerebral hemispheres, the 
dirninution of the occipito-temporal sulcus of the brain, and the 
Msified styloid process; but it diflers from him much more widely 
in other respects, and especially in the limbs, than the gorilla and 
chimpanzee do.’ It is notable that in the young O. the head 
bean a remarkable likeness to that of the human infant; tlie sub- 
sequent lengthening of the face, and protrusion of the muzzle, 
however, complete^ altering and destroying this likeness. The 
Oi spends its life almost exausively on trees. Its hair is coarse, 
and of a reddish chestnut colour. It is long on the breast, face, 
and bade. Although more than one species of O. is alle^ to 
exis^ the diflerences are probably merely varieted and not spe- 
cifie. When captured young, , the O. may be readily domesti¬ 
cated, but eveit then does not lose oU its natural feroaty. 


• 

OrBSkgn is the well-known, delidous, and wholesome fruit of 
a spedes of Cttnu (q, v.) to which Linnseus gave the name of 
C. Auranlisim. Some botanists hold it, the dtron, the lemon, 
the lime, and the shaddock to be all the oflbpring of one species, 
while others divide it into three or more. We shall here con¬ 
sider it as a species consisting of four sub-species. (l) The 
Bitter or Seville O,, marked by the petiole being gmeralW 
winged, large and strongly scented flowers, a very aromatic rind, 
and a pulp bitter or austere. Mo O. is mentioned by Greek 
or Roman authors. The first notice is in Arab books of the 
loth c., and it is highly probable that the fruit was brought 
from India to Arabia, Syria, and Egypt about the 9th c., and 
that by Arab conquest westward, the Crusaders, and Medi¬ 
terranean trade it was distributed in S. Europe. It was ex¬ 
tensively cultivated in Sicily and Spain in the rath c. It is 
now grown in large orchards in Spain, &c., principally for the 
flowers, from which the e.ssential oil of O. is distilled. The rind 
is used for candied O.-peel, and makes the best marmalade. (2} 
Sweet or Common O, has the leaf petiole naked or winged, sweet 
pulp, sometimes red, and a more or less adhesive rind. It was 
introduced into Europe at a much later date than the above; and 
it cannot yet be considered finally decided whether it came by 
way of Syria—which, however, seems probable—or whether the 
Fortuguese imported it by sea from India or China. So much 
is certain, that on landing in India the Fortuguese found it 
in abundance, a fact specially noted in the account of Vasco 
di Gama’s voyage. At the present time it is grown all through 
the Mediterranean region, and is largely exported from Portu¬ 
gal, Spain, the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, Sicily, the Azores, 
&c. It is also cultivated to a krge extent in the W. Indies, 
and within recent years has Itcen exported from Florida and Cali¬ 
fornia. Two varieties of this deserving note are the St. Michael’s 
O., with thin yellow rind and very sweet seedless pulp, and the 
blood or Malta O., with rough, round, reddish fruit, and pulp 
streaked with crimson. (3) Mandarin 0 ., a recent introduction 
from China. In this the fruit is small and flattened, and when 
ripe the thin skin readily separates from the delicious pulp. It 
is now grown in Malta, tlie Levant, and the Azores. (4) Bermasot 
O., the flowers of which are small and very sweet-scented, the 
fruit globose or pear-shaped, the smooth rind pale yellow, with a 
pleasant-smelling acidulous pulp. Oil is obtained from the 
rind and flowers. The scientific names for the above-described 
four forms are C, Bigaradia, C. Aurantium, C, nobilis, and 
C. Bergamia. An orchard of O.-trees, with their rich glossy- 
green leaves and masses of golden fruit, is a very beautiful sight; 
and it is only when the fruit is plucked ripe from the tree that 
it can be perfectly enjoyed. Those exported are always gathered 
in on unnpe state, to tr.iiture on the voyage. When grown near 
the coast, as in the Azores, a protection of high walls and belts 
of trees is required against the hurricane blasts that sweep up 
from the ocean. In Portugal, however, instead of high protection 
the trees are kept dwarfed. At ten years old a tree will bear 
from 1000 to 1500 oranges, and when in full vigour from 7000 
to 8000; indeed as many as 20,000 have been gathered in a 
season from a single tree at St. Michael’s. The O.-tree is, more¬ 
over, naturally long-lived, too to 150 years being the average^; 
one existing at Rome is said to have been planted 1200 a. D., and 
some at Cordova are equally ancient. It is certain that a cele¬ 
brated tree which died at Versailles in 1876 was raised from a 
seed given by the Queen of Navarre to her ^edener at Fampeluna 
in 1421, os its existence all through the intervening period bad 
been watched with historic interest. Under very suitable climatal 
conditions the O. attains a height of 50 feet, as, for instance, at 
Nice. In England it will not stand the winter, and is now gene¬ 
rally grown simply as a conservatory ornament. The first essay at 
its cultivation was by Raleigh’s relatives at Beddington, in Surrey, 
about the end of the i6ih c. The trees then* planted, after 
attaining 16 feet, were killed by the great frost of 1739-40. The 
consumption of the O. for food in various shapes is incideulable. 
That of the blossoms for perfumery purposes is also immense ; at 
Nice alone amounting to nearly 200 tons yearly. The wood is 
yellowish, close and even grained, and hard; it is used for turn¬ 
ing, engraving, inlaid and cabinet woik, and excellent walking- 
sticks are made from the shoots and branches. The Native O. 
of Australia (C. BlancAoni) is described as a noble tree of fully 
40 feet high, with globular fruits aboift the size of a walnut. 

Jhfedieinal Properties .—The outer palt of the rind of the ripe 
fruit of the bitter O., C. Bigaradia, fresh and dried, is used in 
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medieine «> » inild toni^ carminative, and ftomachic, bn 
j^ndpally aa an addition to infusions and decoctions. The 
pharmaceutical preparations are the mfutUn (dose^ i to 2 os.), a 
tymp, and athieture (dose, i to a drs.). 0 . wfne, nude in Britain, 
contains about 12 per cent, of alcohol and'some free acid. 

Orange, a colour, is composed of two of the primary colours, 
red and yellow. Among pigments the nearest colour to pure O. 
is cadmium yellow, but O. chrome (a sub-chromate of lead), O. 
vermilion, and other substances, are cliiefly umd in painting for 
O. In dyeing and calico-printing, O. colours we piwuced from 
red and yellow colouring matters applied together or separately. 

Oran^ a town of Franrm, department of Vaucluse, on the 
Aigues, miles above its confluence with the Rhone, and i6 
miles N. of Avignon by rail, has manufactures of silk and gloves, 
and carries on a trade in wine, trufiles, honey, fruits, &c. Pop. 
(187a) 6290. Tlie AroMfio of the Romans, O. has remains of 
the triumphal arch of Marius (60 feet high), of an amphitheatre 
(capable of holding 7000 spectators), and of a cathedrW (founded 
529, and rebuilt 1176). From the iith to the 16th c. 0 . was 
the capital of a small indemndent principality, which, on the 
death of its last sovereign, Fhilibert de Chfllons, without issue 
(1531), passed to a younger branch of the house of Nassau (q.v,). 
Held by the Dutch stadtholders down to the death of William 
IIL of England in 1702, it was then contested by Friedrich I, of 
Prussia and the Prince of Nassau-Siegen, but was ceded to France 
by the Peace of Utrecht (1713). I'he heir-presumptive to the 
throne of the Netherlands still bears the title Prince of O. 

Orange, a town of New Jersey, U.S., 13 miles W. of New 
York, is picturesquely situated in an undulating country. Its 
chief industry is hatting, which is extensively carried on. O. has 
4 weekly newspapers. Pop. (1870) 9348. 

Orange XnaUtution, a politico-religious association which 
arose towards the close of the last century among the Protestants 
of northern Ireland. The first lodge was opened at Loughgall, 
in the county of Armagh, SeptemMr 2t, 1795, and the move- 
ment spread quickly, not only among the peasantry, but among 
the landowners, its objects bring the promotion of the Union, 
and an organised opposition to the removal of Catholic disabili¬ 
ties. The rebellion of *98 was mainly due to the excesses of the 
English soldiers and Orange yeomanry, who in 1796 and 1797 
marched over the country torturing the ‘Croppies,’ robbing, 
ravishing, and murdering—excesses that were sanctioned by the 
Insurrection Act and Bill of Indemnity. A grand lodge was 
founded at Dublin in November 1798, and at Manchester in 
tSc^, whence it was transferred to London in 1821. Prom 1813 
Orangeism declined, till it was roused to fresh action by the 
question of Catholic Emancipation (q. v.). Its propagation ex¬ 
tended to the army (1824) and to the colonies, and in 1827 the 
Duke of Cumberland (afterwards King of Hanover) accepted 
^e grand-mastership. The celebration of the battle of the 
Boyne (July l) sras prohibited in 183a, as well as the assembling 
of any politick association during tM debates of Parliament 
Since then the 0 . 1 . has assumed th i character of a secret society, 
its clubs bding formally suppressed by ( 3 ovemment in 1836, when, 
according to ParliamCnta^ Report they numbered 145,000 
members in Ehigland, and 125,000 in Ireland. The repeal 
movement of 1848, and the Fenianism of recent years, have been 
srarmly opposed by the Orangemen, who abroad have signalised 
themselves by their atteippt to extort recognition from t^ Prince 
of Wales, on the occasion of his visit to Canada (i860), and by the ' 
New York rlifts. exdted by a Borne celebration, in whidi 50 
persons ware kUled and 160 wounded, July 12,1871. j 


nsea m the Mont aux Sources, near 29° S. lat and 30’ E. long., 
and after a westerly course of nearly 1200 miles, during whit^ it 
drains On aiewof 400,000 sq. mlles^ foils into the Atlantic in 28* 
35' S. lot., and id* 12* E long. Im principal affluent is the Vaal 
River (q. t.), which is longer than the O. R. itself. The latter 
flows throutp a beoutiiul country In the upper part of its course, I 
but after its junction wfth the Voal traverses a region arid and 1 
dreary in the extreme, in its possiw through which the volume ' 
of rite river la constdorably diminish^ by evaporatum. Near its ‘ 
■nhnththeO. R. flowabetweengjoomy, precipitous walls rock.' 
firiiOBBt rapidt and cataracts, and a soM-bw at Us Bou^ ten- 
u useless for purposessof navigation. 

a region is a Afirico, lying I 
hf(win|<rv^pn Ctiony,' the Transvaal, and Natal, and endcm I 
‘ ■ |cl6 . ■ 


by the Otuige and Vaal rivers, and the Maluti and Drokenberg 
mountains. It is of a roimhly oval shape, and has an area of 
about 5 S>f^ *<}• miles. Its surface consists of wide, treeless 
plains, dotted in some parts by small rocky hills called 'kopjes,* 
and g^ually slopes to the edge of the great rim or wall of rock 
which shuts in Natal from the N.W. The average height of 
the country is 5000 feet above the sea-level, but me M«mtaux 
Sources, on the E frontier, rises to 10,000 feet. The plains are 
clothed with grassi on which feed large herds of antelopes and 
other game, whose numbers however are bring much reduced 
os settfoment advances. Besides the two great streams of the 
Orange and Vaal rivers, the Free State is drained by a number 
of sniper ones, of which the Caledon is the most important. 
Deep and rapid in winter, they are reduced to small dimensions 
in the dry season. The climate is very dry, but healthy, and 
especially suited to persons suffering from pulmonary ailments. 
In winter the cold is often severe, and in summer thunderstorms 
are frequent The scarcity of water is the chief drawback, and 
renders it necessary for each farm to have its reservoir. Large 
numbers of sheep are pastured, but as the Free State is 150 miles 
from the sea at its nearest point, the wool grown within it is shipped 
from ports in Natal or Cape Colony, and is included in their 
returns. Grain and fruits of all kinds are also laigely grown. 
Diamonds and garnets are found near the western extremity of 
the Free State, but otherwise its mineral wealth is small. 

The 0 . R. E S. b a republic, and the only part of S. Africa 
where the Boers (q. v.) continue to maintain their independence. 
In 1836 a number of them migrated from Cape Colony into the 
Free State, iVom whence some went on to Natal In 1842 the 
Free State was annexed to Cape Colony by one of the Judges of 
the latter, but the Governor disallowed the act a few weeks later. 
In 1845 the Boers went to war with the Griquas, who were 
allies of the British, and in 1848, after fighting, the Queen's 
sovereignty was proclaimed over the Free State, whereupon 
many of the Boers crossed the Vaal and founded (he Transvaal 
Republic. In 1854 the Free State was restored to representa¬ 
tives of its inhabitants, and again became a republic. In 1868 
its territory was extended to the S. by conquests in Basutoland, 
but in 1871 a large portion of Griqiialand West was taken from 
it and proclaimed Britisli territory, giving rise to a dispute which 
was not settled till 1876, when the President nf the Free State 
came to London and arranged the matter with the Secretory of 
State for the Colonies. The Free State is divided into thirteen 
districts, and is governed by a President, who is elected every 
four years, and a Legislature ternted the Volksraati. Dutch is 
the official language, and the prevailing religious denomination 
is the Dutch Reformed Church. Education is well cared for, 
hut railways and telegraphs are still unknown. The Boers’ mode 
of life is patriarchal in many of its leading features. The capital 
of the State is Bloemfontein, a well-built and thriving town, 
680 miles N.E. of Cape Town, The revenue in 1874-75 

100,958; the expenditure, £g8,2^; and the public debt, 
;f58,9i5. The population was estimated in 1876 at 75,000, d 
whom about one-half are of European descent, chiefly DutcK 
The natives are a mixture of many different tribes, the prinripal 
being,Basutos, Koranas, and Bechuans (q. v.}. See Hall’a 
Souii Afritan Geography (Lond. 2d ed. 1872)} Handbook to 
South Afrka (Lond. 2a ed. 1876); Noble’s Africa, Hut 
and Present (Lond. 1877). 

Orato'rio, a composition for voices and instruments, consist¬ 
ing of a series of airs, recitatives, duets, choruses, &c., illus¬ 
trating a Scriptural or sacred subject, and cost in a narrative or 
dramatic form. The Italian form u O. probably sprung from the 
Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages, and was originoUy produced 
with scenery and dramatic action. Filippo Ne^ foimerof the 
Congregatione deU’ O, (wlience probably the name O,:js derived), 
under the direction of Giovanni Anunucciot his Maestro di 
Capelia, introduced settings of psalms and hymns in tfte madrigal 
style into the Church services, a collection m these Isudi Sj^- 
tied* being published in 1571. Afterwards Saiptnm wng« and 
incidents were formed into dramatic pbem% and limg ^orh and 
after the sermon. The eorlkat elaborate 0 . wit know of is Zo 
Rappresentasdmt tH Ammo e iS the mndc by ISmilie dm 
CavaUete,andfoe tedtorives by Jacopo Peri, which wosp^ormad 
on a stage in the oratory of Santa Mwia deBa ValUceUiritt 
with aceney.caitumei, and daneo^ in the year i6oOh 1|heinatitt- 
fflenti weie a double lyr^ double gnftor. I»inpfohw% nod nfo 
flutet. M^t^als cammenoed ud ctmcnded Ifae O- A dB- 
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•tderable namber of mch works were afterwards produced. 
Straddla's Giovanni Battista (1670) was a great improvement 
on former sacred compositions, particularly in scoring. Caris- 
simi also did much to advance thu form of music, using stringed 
s^mpaniments, and introdudng an improved form of recita¬ 
tive, which Handel modellM his style. Scarlatti, Leon¬ 
ardo Leo, Caidara, Hasse, Peigoiesi, and JomelU were among 
the leading composers of the Italian school of O., which gave 
way about the middle of the l8th c. to that of Germany, In the 
Lutheran Church, cantatas with instrumental accompaniments 
were sung, containing chorales for tlie entire congregation to join 
in. All Johann Sebastian Bach's great sacred works were of this 
nature, his Passums-Musik nach den Heil'Maithaem being pro¬ 
bably the most magnificent example. Handel's first O., La 
Besurretiatie, was produced in Italy in ryofi. Twenty-seven 
years later his first English O., Esther, was brought-out (without 
stage-action) at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Among 
his many glorious and immortal works, Israel in Egypt (1738) 
excels in choruses; while the Messiah (174I) has a sublimity, 
grandeur, and completeness worthy of its transcendent subject. 
Broad choral writing was thb grand composer's forte; and, 
though some of his arias are borrowed from Italian sources, 
many of his own have rare sweetness and beauty. In his day 
the orchestra was in a primitive state, and in the modern perfor¬ 
mance of his works additional instrumental accompaniments 
are used. What Mozart did in this way for the Messiah has 
been attempted by Macfarren, Costa, Sullivan, &c., for other 
works. Four of Haydn's works have been described as oratorios, 
of which The Creation (1798) excels in brightness and power. 
Beethoven's only O., Tlte Mount of Olives, is cast in a dramatic 
form, requiring stage accessories for adequate representation. 
S])ohr's Cruc^im, last Judgment, and Fall of Babylon abound 
in beautiful melodies. By far the grandest modern specimens oi 
this work are Mendelssohn's Elijah (1836), and St. Patsl (1846). 
The former is full of dramatic fire, the latter of noble and effec¬ 
tive harmonies. Sir Michael Costa's Eli and Naatnan, Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett’s IVaman of Samaria, Professor Mac- 
farren's St. John the Baptist, and ^seph, and Dr. Arthur Sulli¬ 
van's Prodigal Son, are among the most popular of recent sacred 
compositions produced in Britain, where the O. has taken deeper 
root than in any other eountry. It is the one form ot music of 
which we can justly be proud os a nation. Nowhere is it pro¬ 
duced with such completeness or success as in England. The 
Handel Triennial Festivals, which originated in 1S57, and of 
which seven have been held at the Crystal Palace, are unequalled 
in choral splendour. They extend over four days, the audience 
nearlv always approaching, and sometimes exceeding, 20,000 
people. At the last performance (1877) the chorus numbered 
2921 selected singers from choirs from all parts of the country 
(748 sopranos, 799 altos, 674 tenors, and 700 basses), and the 
orchestra 447 performers. 

Orator'itua (Lat.' house or place of pnrcer,’ ef. Matt. xxi. 
13, Is. Ivi. 7) was a name anciently given to Christian churches. 
At a later time the name was restricted to private chapels, Jilfer- 
ing from parochial churches in being only places 01 prayer, in 
wmch the Eucharist could not be celebmted; or if that was 
allowed to be done at ordinaiy times, the worshippers were to 
attend the parochial church on the great festivals. See Bing¬ 
ham’s Eccl, Ants. 

Or'atonr, Fathers of the, were an order or congi^tion 
of priests founded at Rome by Filippo Neri (q. v.), whi^ was 
sanctioned by the Pope, 1577. Their first work was to provide 
shelter for the numerou^il^ms who flocked to Rome, which 
they did in hospitals. They derive their name from the circum- 
stanee that theur religious exercises consisted of prayer, without 
the sacrament of the Eucharist (see Oratorium), and instruc¬ 
tion in Churdi hlstoiy and practical religion and morality. In 
short, the fraternities were of the nature of schools for pastoral 
theology. The order has accordingly produced a number of 
celebrated Church historians— t.g,, Baronius (who succeeded 
Neri as general), Olderic, Rainaldi, Laderchi, &c. Another 
congr^atTon, called the Fathers of the Oratory of the Holy 

a was established in France by Pierre de Beralle, and sauc- 
by the Pope, 1613. They differed from the Italian con- 
gregstioa in‘not giving dieir attention specially to Church his¬ 
tory,, bat to sJt brandies of learning. Inis religious order was 
faumneed into England by John Henry Newman in 1847. 



Orliit, in Astronomy, is the path of a heavenly body round its* 
primary, such as planets and comets round the sun, and satel¬ 
lites round their planets. Such an orbit is in every cose a conic 
section, ordinarily on ellipse, which, however, presents irregu¬ 
larities of form due to perturbing influences of other bodies. To 
fix an orbit, it is necessary to know first the plane in which it 
lies. For this two numbers are reouisite—^its inclination to a 
fixed plane (the ediptic, for instance), and the line of intersec¬ 
tion of the two planes or line of nodes. This line is known if 
the longitude or position on the ecliptic line of one node (the 
ascending is universally used) is known. (See Nodes,) Next, 
we must know the position and size of the orbit on the plane. 
For this three other numbers are necessary—the heliocentric 
longitude of the perihelion, t.A, the position of the nearer extre¬ 
mity of the major to the sun, the length of the major axis, and 
the eccentridty. Knowing these, with the time of perihelion 
passage, and the orbital velocity, a planet's motion is completely 
determined. 

Orbuli'na, a simple form of Foraminifera (q. v.), occurring 
both in existing seas and as a fossil organism. 'I'he shell of the 
O. is a simple sphere of lime, through foramina or apertures in 
the wall ot which, the prolongations of the soft protoplasmic 
body of the living animal are protruded. 

Or'ceine is the principal colouring matter present in Archil 
(q. v.) and Cudbear (q. v.). It is formed dunng the prepara¬ 
tion of these from lichens, and has a compo-sition represented by 
the formula C7H7NOJ. The white gelatinous precipitate ob¬ 
tained by neutralising with hydrochloric acid the filtered solu¬ 
tion of the lichens digested with lime and water consists of one 
or more acids, which, if boiled in excess of lime or baryta, are 
decomposed, yielding ultimately prismatic crystals of om'n 
(C7HgUj): and this colourless substance, when exposed to the 
joint action of ammonia and air, is converted into O., which is 
of a beautiful red colour. 

OFchard (Old Eng. ortgiard, lib ‘ a yard or enclosure for 
roots; ’ comp. Old Ger. wurzgarte), the name given to a tract 
of ground specially set apart for the cultivation of hardy fruit- 
trees. Three things must be considered in the selection—climate, 
soil, and aspect. Thus, though apple-trees will endure a winter 
of greater severity than is generally experienced in any part of the 
Biitish Islands, yet to bring the fruit to maturity requires a warm 
summer, and, therefore, the S. and W. counties are more favour¬ 
able to apple orchards than the N. and £. As to soils, the 
aitple has a predilection, so to speak, for such as abound in 
clays and marls; the pear will grow and produce great crops of 
fruit in dry, light, sandy soils that are not favourable for apple ; 
while plums and cherr'es are less choice than either as to the 
soil upon which they grow. With regard to aspect, districts arc 
favourable to orchards which have more or less an undulating 
surface, and therefore present numerous localities whose she^ 
tered, and, at the same time, sunny aspects are favourable 
both for the setting and the ripening of the fruit. Very 
open or elevated and exposed situations, and the bottoms of 
deep-sunk valleys, are almost equally unfavourable; the first, 
from the violence of -the winds ami low temperature; and th; 
latter from their liability to cold fogs and late frosts while the 
trees are in blossom. A situation much surrounded, or closely 
hemmed in by woods or plantations, is almost equally objection¬ 
able, as fogs dissipate much more slowly than over open ground. 

In the purchase of young trees or in grafting, in order to form a 
productive and profitable 0., care must be taken to select good 
sorts, which are either new or in the vigour of their bearing. 
The trees should be planted at a distance of from 40 to 60 feet 
apart, according to tne richness of the soil; for it sliould always 
be remembered that the roots extend far beyond the branches. 
The rows should run N. to S., in order that tlie trees may 
derive the greatest benefit from the sun. If it be indispensable 
to stock the O. occasionally with large cattle, the trees must be 
fenced, and when the fences are no longer deemed necessary for 
the support and protection of the young trees, it is proper to 
guard against injmy from cattle by smearing the stems with lime 
and cow-dung. 'Ine bearing capabilities of i^ed trees may be 
much improve by judicious pruning. A return for 1877 gives 
the acreage of orchards in Britain os 165,003. 

Stealing from Orchards—Th.t law applicable to this offence is 
the same as that regarding stealing from gardens (see Gardens, 
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• SnAUHO non). In Scotland, the offence it wpiintt the Acts 
Aw Plnting'mnd Indocing (q. v.) and it cognizable by the theriff. 

Qrelmrd Houae it the name i^ven tq glais tbructuret de- 
ligned for |he cultivation of various superior table fruits, and may 
be either erected against a wall with roof Sloping to the tun, or 
be an elegant movable structure of glass, with iron supports and 
a donUe sloping roof. The fhiit trees, be they peaches, necta¬ 
rines, plums, pears, &c., ore all mown in pots (15 in. inner 
diameter it a good rize), with a hole sufficiently large in Ute 
bottom for the roots to work their way into a carefully prepared 
sub-stratum. By judicious attention to the setting of me fruit, 
pruning, ventilation, and temperature, a long succession of crops 
mav be maintained, if the earliest and the latest kind are kept 
under cultivation. After the fruit is gathered the exserted roots 
are cut off level with the base of the pot, and the tree is then set 
aside for its winter rest Shdves to grow early strawberries 
upon are a useful adjunct The O. H. is a comparatively 
modem idea or invention, first suggested by the late Mr, Rivers 

i dicd 1877), in his pompMet The Orchard House, and is now a 
avDurite vrith many amateurs. 

Or'bhiurdnon, Willinm Quiller, B.A., was born at Edin¬ 
burgh in 183s, studied at the Academy there, and, after having 
gained a rrautation as a painter of popular figure subjects, pro¬ 
ceeded to London in 1863. His best-known works are ‘An Old 
English Song,' ‘ Flowers of the Fordst,’ ‘ Hamlet and Ophelia,’ 
‘The Challenger,’ ‘Christopher Sly,’ ‘Day Dreams,* ‘Toilets 
of the Sea,’ ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’ ‘On the Grand Canal, 
Venice’ (1871), ‘The Casus Belli’ (1872), ‘The Trotector and 
Cinderella* {1873), ‘Hamlet and the King,’ and ‘Ophelia’ 
(1874), * Too Good to be Trae,’ and ‘ Moonlight on the Lagoons ’ 
(1875).. 0 . was elected an A.R.A. in 1868, and an R.A. in 
December 1877. 

Orohas'tra (lit, ‘the dancine; place’ in the Greek theatre) 
now denotes (i) an instrumental band in which stringed instru¬ 
ments predominate, (2) the space set apart in theatres and 
concert-rooms (or the accommodation of the band and chorus. 

(I) Modem orchestras are of all kinds of sizes and combina¬ 
tions according to the resources at command, the scale of per¬ 
formance, and the diaracter of the works attempted. An idea 
of the o^inary proportions of musical instmments employed 
may be gotherM from the article Music (q. v.). As a ^neral 
rule the first and second violins are nearly equal in number, and 
it is usual to have about two-thirds of that number of violas, 
violoncellos, and doable basses. The various wind instruments 
are in much smaller proportion, and still less so are the 
instruments of percussioru In a musical score a complete 
harmony is written for the strings alone, the occasional substitu¬ 
tion or accompaniment of the omer instruments opening a wide 
field to the composer’s ingenuity. In a grand O. the first violins 
ate arrayed to the r^ht of the conductor, the second violins to his 
left, the flutes, dorionets, and wooden wind instmments behind 
hint, the position of the violas is varii^, the double basses and 
violoncellos are at the extremities 01 the right and left and at the 
centre, and the brass instmments at one of the extremities, 
having behind them the battery, or instruments of percussion. 
In a amall O, the sizes of the wind instmments should be pro¬ 
portionate to the reduced number of strings. The elaborateness 
of the modem O. is the growth of the lart century. In Claude 
Monteveide’s opera of Orfeo (1604) 17 violins and I2 wind 
instmments were etnplcwed, and a particular instrument accom¬ 
panied each person of the drama—the bass, Uipheus, the 
trombone, Pluto, &c,—«n idea to some extent revived by Richard 
Wagner. Handel employed 4 oboes to 6 violins, but after his 
tine (l» use ^ wind mstraments in an O. fell out of fashion. 
In opera, alrinn and an organ were used for accompaniments, 
and the haipi^oid for recitatives, the musician at the latter 
inatnunent acting as conductor, instead of the present ihde- 
pendent rimebeater. GlUck revived the use of wind instmments, 
and made improvements in the treatment of othan. Under the 
three representative composers, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
orchestral music attaineo its hii^est splendour. The introduc- 
lipB of new farstrainents hsa bm hindered by the difi&ml^ of 
sndhsg skilled players, as few musldans care to learn a specula- 
ti«t wwH^ (he art 'Meyeibeer was perhaps moiit taecessful' 
> in Mtaimng sneh enthuria^ Many composers have stkown In 
' ihmrzMwncsi wriringt a partiality for pmieulav tnatraineats, 
;..(ae.;Wsltilr'mr th* hom add Spoitr for the vibffii. The exeesaivu 
S«i-' 


use of eymbds, dmms, fte., made by many modem writen, ii to 
be condemned as detracting from the beauty and delicacy of tha 
other instruments. 

(2) The O. in a theatre it in front, or, oi in some modem 
Lemdon houses, under the stage. Wagner adopted the latter 
position in the Bayreuth fintiviu in 1876, in omer to preserve 
more perfectly the stage illusion. In a concert room tne O. is 
a nisra platform, ascending by steps at tbe end of the hall, 
*1116 ehoms range themselves behind the band, the female voices 
being usually in the centre and the male voices on either side. 

Ordhida'cem or OrcMd'em is a large, divertified, and re¬ 
markable order of monocotyledons, represented throughout tbe 
world, excepting where frost and aridity are suprame, and found 
in all situations but maritime and aquatic. The number of de¬ 
scribed species is considerably over 3000. The term Orchid is 
popularly applied to the whole. In temperate countries they are 
of terrestrisil habit; in warmer latitudes, where they flouriah in 
the greatest variety and profusion, they no longer seek their 
nutriment from the soil, but grow on trees or attach themselves 
to rocks and stones. The British species (numbering 42 in 18 
genera) have a tuberous root and aimual herbaceous stem. The 
tropical species on the contrary have often a perennial,and some of 
them a climbing stem, or peculiar aerial pseudo-bulis. *1116 
amplexicaul or sheathing leaves are always entire, fleshy, or suc¬ 
culent, rarely scale-like. Flowers usually in spikes, racemes, or 
panicles, consisting of two whorls, each of three parts. The 
inner of these is always irregular, its lower segment— ibe lip or 
labellum —being usually larger and often spurred. The stamens 
ore confluent with the style into an unsymmetrical column, 
upon which the anthers are so placed as to stand above the 
viscid stigma. Only a few have pollen grains perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, usually they are united together in fours, and these again 
into granular masses, or the grains are combined into a stalked 
cIub-Tike mass ipollinium) within each anther lobe. The fiuit 
is a three-valveu capsule, the valves separating from the septa, 
and the innumerable minute seeds have a netted, membranous 
outer covering. The flowers of many of the O. assume inch 
unusual figures that there is scarcely a common reptile or insect 
to which some of them have not been likened. This fantastic 
form of the flower, their exquisite perfume (in many species), 
the blending of gorgeous colours of a great number, the 
curious irritsibility of the labellum, the marvellous contrivances 
to obtain fertilisation, together with a general appearance so 
different to other plants, have combined of late years to 
render their cultivation a supreme attraction to amateurs. The 
practical knowledge of them may be said to have sprung up in 
the present century, and to have risen to maturity during the 
. last thirty years. Now there are hothouses specially devoted 
to their culture, and;£ioo or more is not an uncommon price to 
be paid for a single plant of some great rarity. A lew are 
valued for the beauty of their leaves, as, e.g., the Ceylon ‘king 
of the woods * (AneectockUus setaceus), which hu them netted sritn 
gold as on a groundwork of rich brown velvet Mr. Darwin 
says, ‘ An immense proportion of the species are sterile if in¬ 
sects are excluded ’ from them. See his i^ascinating work On 
the P'ertilisatien of Orchids, 

Or'ohia is the type genua of Orchidacece (q. v.). There are 
about 70 species, oil belonging to tbe northern hmnisphere. 
Of these, 12 ore natives of Britain, 4 of whidi an common 
plants, at the some time sufficiently handsome and eurtous to 
attract general attention in the spring and summer months. 
They ate called tiie green-winged O., pu^le O., mantii O., and 
spotted O. The others on veiy ran, heing restricted to raalk 
soil, and one, named 0 , lurtina or Itzaid O., has been met^ 
with only sparingly and at long intervals in Kent,' When 
Linnteus denned tm genus O. m included in it tsmsp plants 
now divided into separate genera, so that the fragrant 6. luis 
become Gymnadhsia, tiie butterfly and (ng 0 . tn Sbkenesria, 
the mmk O. is Hersssitebitn, the man O. it Aeerae, and. (ke btt, 
fly, and spider O. belong to Ophrpt, AU the nnhw names 
have been given to tbe ymmui from a reserablaiH« (moZe or leM‘ 
cotnet) of their flowen to the object specified, Thefoqrlattam 
in Briudn idmost confined to tbe cboUt and limestone dfotrfotf 
England. The tiiree first oMi not Uconunoii. SeeSAtJff. v 

OnU'tln, or, of iOw eppeuiii 

first in the intertnbulor coimeotive tiitu% botv oBerwIirn ^ 
tubuU ^tonstlvts became' fooiled iiiiith lyaqflt.' 0/,.may 'b#' 
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cansed by % blow, by metastasis in mumps, fonorrhoea, syphilis, 
Ac. acute ktm commences with rigors, sickening i»in in 
the back and loins, as obo in the testicles, heat and redness of 
the scrotnm, swelling and tenderness of the epididymis, and dis* 
tension of the tunica vaginalis. The treatment consists of rest 
in bed with the part supported, warm cataplasms, and leeches 
followed by_ warm bathing. Careful strapping of the organ is 
also beneficial. Chronic O. consists in a knotty enlargement of 
the various lobes of the gland, caused by infiltration of lymph 
into their connective tissue. It is best treated by keeping the 
patient in bed, and administering calomel and opium till the 
gums are slightly tender. This treatment should be followed by 
munction of mercurial ointment into the scrotum, and the admin¬ 
istration of iodide of potassium internally. Scrofulous O. occurs 
in persons of the strumous diathesis, and consists in the deposit 
of tubercle in and around the tubular structure, and is usually 
accompanied with enlargement of the vas deferens. The tubercles 
generally soften and terminate in the formation of abscess. The 
constitutional treatment is hygienic and dietetic, and the local 
treatment is that common to suppurating sores. Phosphorised 
cod-liver oil should be given. See Testicle, Diseases of. 

Orchom'enos, the name of two ancient Greek cities, of which 
the Minyan 0 ., in the N. of Bceotia, stood on a hill, over¬ 
looking Lake Copais, and with the Cephissus ‘ winding like a 
serpent’about its southern base. Within its walls, 2 miles in 
circumference, were the famous Treasury of Atreus, the Acro¬ 
polis, and a temple of Dionysus. The seat of the Minyse and 
Phlegyse, O. is celebrated by Homer for its wealth, and by 
Pindar for its musical contests. In the Peloponnesian War it 
sided with Thebes, but on that city's adoption of a democracy, 
O. joined the Spartans, and in 338 B.c. was destroyed by the 
Thebans, who thenceforth remained its inveterate foes. Twice 
restored and twice destroyed, O. was finally rebuilt by Philip of 
Macedon (338 B.C.). Its ruins are still to be seen near the village 
of Skripu. See K. O. Muller’s 0 . und die Minycr, and Colonel 
Mare's Tour in Greece,—The Arcadian 0 ., lying to the N. of 
Mantinea, near the modem village of Kalpiki, had an acropolis, 
built on a rock 3000 feet high, and temples of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite. In ancient times it was one of the chief cities of 
Arcadia, and it retained its kings down to the Peloponnesian 
War. It was captured by Cassander (331 B.C.), and later by 
Cleomenes and Ajitigonus Doson. 

Oroin. See Orceine. 

Or'deal (Old Eng. erddel, from or, ' a beginning' or ' origin,’ 
and dael, a ‘separation,’ hence a judgment; ’ a first or primi¬ 
tive mode of ‘ dealing' out judgment; comp. Dut. oordeel and 
Ger. uriheit) is the name given to a mode of trial which was 
not unknown to the ancients, was familiar in the Middle Ages, 
and is stilt pmetised in many parts of the world. We read in 
Numbers (v. 19-28) of an O. of bitter water which caused the 
thigh of the unfaithful wife to rot and her abdomen to swell and 
burst Here the accused specially agreed beforehand that the 
Ixird should do these things. Sophocles mentions the use of 
fire among the Greeks. There were special otdeals of vir¬ 
ginity, sum as carrying water in a sieve, or the drawing of a ship 
^ the girdle, which Bona Dta enabled Cloilia to do at Rome. 
Ttie O. was generally supported by oaths. Sometimes an oath 
written on a tablet was cast into the water, if it sank, the oath 
was false. In the Old English laws of vEthelred we findHhe 
Church paying special attention to the O. by red hot bars or 
boiling water, the ceremony being introduced by fasting and an 
elaborate service, and the limbs l^ing examined after an interval 
of three days. The water O. is recognised by the assizes of 
Claremion and Northampton; it was ^adually transferred from 
the church to a trench or pit outside, and was abolished in 1219. 
Orthodox priests frequently gained triumphs over heretics and 
tafideU by referring a point of dogma to some sudi test. In 
Thibet a black a^ a white stone were thrown into boiling 
water, the innocent person was surei to draw out the white 
one. The Lex R^aria says that if a serf withdraw his 
head from the fire unbumed, his master is held guilty of the 
theft with which die serf it charged. By an ancient Irish 
CQstom the diief who offered on expiatory sacrifice walked thrice 
barefoot over the burning cairn to give the entrails of the victims 
to die Dnddt, This may have been a test whether the sacrifice 
wiilfttvoaiiahly retoived. Sometimes the red hot iron was pre- 
ItoM fo the form of a glove into which the arm was thrust 


up to the elbow. Something like the Indian marsh was the' 
Scandinavian earth-trial, the accused lay down beneath a roll of 
turf, if this fell on them they were perjurers (Muller’s Laxdaela 
Sa^ and Ameseii’s Lslandshe RetUrgat^. Elsewhere the 
periurers’ hands were said to blacken at the moment of the 
oath and the relic to seize them. 'Thus in the romance 
Reynard the fox is obliged to ^ear on the teeth of a saint, 
and a dog, who plays the saint, tries to bite him; in the 
Edda, Thor swears with his hand on the throat of the wolf 
Fenrir. In the same way blood flowed from the dead bodies 
of murdered persons when the murderer was brought near, after 
having sworn his innocence. Church rules often prescribed a 
fast for three days on a handful of barley and some salt and 
water. By an old French custom when a theft was committed, 
the local magistrates at a meeting of the inhabitants, after having 
called forth the thief, held np a stick under which every one 
must pass, but which the thief never liad the courage to pass. 
This resembled the Dyak custom of - hanging up an arch dl 
tigers’ teeth. In Madagascar the drinking of the water of the 
tangena nut is frequently resorted to, but the draught is some¬ 
times administered to two fowls representing the accused and the 
accuser. Generally in S. Africa if a goblet full of Mbundn juice 
does not at once act as an emetic the guilt of the accused is 

roved. This reminds one of the ‘corsnaed,’ or consecrated 

read and cheese, which the Old English priests sometimes ad- 
ministered, and which only the innocent could swallow. If a 
priest y/ae accused, he merely made oath on the *housel,’or 
sacramental bread. There are still among the Dravidic races of 
India nine different kinds of 0 ., poison, fire, water, and the scales, 
used for thefts of different degrees of gravity; the cold water 
test, which consisted in keeping the accused between two jets 
of water while another shot an arrow and went to fetch it; 
water in which an idol has been washed, rice, boiling oil, red 
hot iron, the image of iron and silver. Most of these tests 
simply rely on a supposed divine intervention with natural law 
in favour of an innocent person. According to Jakob Grimm 
{Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer), the modem duel is simply a relic 
of the 0 ., or judgment of God; and os Becqaria has pointed 
out it resembles in principle the practice of torture, the only 
difference lieing that in the latter the event depends on the 
will of the accused, and a man on the rack being as little able 
to declare the truth as in former times to prevent without fraud 
the effects of fire or lioiling water. Space does not admit of any 
statement of the numerous frauds wmch were practised against 
the O. The practical result was to put justice into the hands of 
the priests, as compurgation put it into the binds of the friends of 
the accused. (The only full description of an English O. is the 
Petyt MSS. in the Inner Temple Library.) For the legal forms 
of O. in the Middle Ages, see Pez, Thesaurus Aneedotorum 
Navissimus, vol. iL (1721-28). 

Or'der, in Zoology, a division used in the classification qf 
animals and plants. It resuits from the subdivision of a class. 
Thus tlie class of Mammalia or Quadrupeds is divided into 
orders, which, while agreeing in the characters of the class, yet 
present us with modifications of the class-type. 

< 7 ., in Botany, If the resemblances and differences of genera 
are taken into account, those which resemble each other more thaa 
they do any other genera are collected together into groups of a 
higher degree called * Natural Orders’ or Families, and to each a 
common name is given. This name is in Latin an adjective plural, 
usually taken from some one typical genus, generally the best 
known, the first discovered, as the most marked Orchidaeeee 
from Orchis. 

Order (Lat. ordo) meant originally a set form of prayer, and 
then the ‘rule’ or laws of a monastic institution ; but secondarily, 
and in the more popular sense, it means all the monastic institu¬ 
tions, or the aggre^te of monks, nuns, &c., who conform to tlw 
.same rule. Religious orders have generally been classified aa 
monastic, military, and mendicant. See MoNachism, Mendi¬ 
cant Ordees, &c. 

Orderi'eua 'V’itaTia, a Latin chronicler of the tith e., was 
bom at Attingham, Shropshire, England, 15th February 1075. 
His father Odelirius was a native of Orleans who, at the time of 
the Norman Conquest, had followed Roger de Montgomery, 
afterwards Earl of Shrewsbuiy, to E^land. An acceu of re¬ 
ligious fervour induced Odelirius to ii^rifiee his parental feel¬ 
ings, and, at the age of ten, his son was seat to Normandy that 
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* kemiehtbeetenuIljaereRdfrom hhbther. O. wu received 
isteuiv Benedictiiie ebbey of Onche, founded I7 St Evioult 
Oa tbe asd of September tbe Feut of St Sburice, be 
received the tonsure, excluuffimg at the lahw time his English 
name ‘ Ordericus' for that of * Vitalii,' a comMnipn of tbe saint 
whose memory was that day celebrat^. On the aist December 
tlOy he received 'the burden of the priesthood.' Of his sub¬ 
sequent life nothing more is known than that he only thrice 
quitted his retreat—once to attend a general chapter of the 
Benedictine order, convoked by the abbot of Cluni, and twice 
to make journeys, one to Worcester and another to Cambmy, 
for the purpose of procuring information needful for his historic 
labours. He died in 1141 or 1142—the exact date is unknown. 
O.’s work entitled Ilittoriea EeeUtiastka is in thirteen books, the 
greater part of which are devoted to Morman and English his¬ 
tory. ' No work,’ says M. Guizot, ‘ contains so much and so valu¬ 
able information on the histon of the nth and 12th centuries, 
on themlitical state, both dvu and religious, of sodety in the 
W. of Europe, and on the manners of the times, whether feudal, 
monastic, or popular.’ The first edition was printed at Paris 
0619) in ’DviOMSott'^ Historiet NermaHHorum Smpteres Antigui. 
m far the most accurate edition is that by M. Auguste le Prevost 
(Par. 183S), based on a laborious collation of the best MSS., 
and illustrated by a vast number of valuable notes. An English 
translation in 4 vola of Le Provost’s edition by Thomas Forester 
is contained in Bohn’s Afttifuarian Lttrary. 


Or'derlies. In the army non-commissioned officers who 
receive tlie regimental or general orders and communicate them 
to their respective companies. Commissioned officers charged 
with the superintendence of barrack arrangements are called 
orderly officers. 

Or'dera, in Architecture, the styles recognised by the ancients 
for the erection and embellishment of a column (q. v.) were five 
in number—viz., three Greek, the Doric, Ionian, and Corinthian, 
and two Roman, the Tuscan and Composite. 

Orden, Anny, are of three kinds—those issued by the com- 
mander.in-chief to the whole anny, bv the general in chaige of a 
division or brigade to the forces under his command, or by a 
colonel to his tegiment. 

Orders, Holy. In the early Christian Church all who had 
any public employment in the Church were called by the com¬ 
mon name of' clei^ ’ (Lat. tlmd, from Gr. 'a lot * can¬ 
ons ’ (Lat. eanonki, from Gr. katiSn, a roil in which their names 
were entered), ‘ the holy ones,’ 'the holy order,’ 'the order of 
the snnetnary,* &c. The clergy were afterwards distinguished 
into three orders —the bishops, presbyters or priests, and 
deacons. Next, in the 3d c., certain minor unconsecrated or- 
defs were instituted, to attend upon the ministeis in divine 
service, and serve ns a kind of nursery for the sacred O. of 
the hierarchy. These were sub-deacons, whose onginat duty 
was to prepare the sacred vessels and tonsils of the altar, and 
deliver them to the deacon in tin-e m divine service; acoly- 
thists or scolyths (Gr. abolotUhts, 'on attendant’}, an order for 
four centuries peculiar to the Latin Church, whose original duties 
were to light the candles in the church and bring the cruets of 
sfiae and water to the celebrant of the Eucharist ; exorcists, to 
cast out devils from the possessed : readers, whose office was to 
read the Scriptnies, not at the altar, but in the reading-desk; 
doorkeepers or porters, whose duties were to open and %ut the 
doors under the direction of the deacons or those who had the 
diarge of separating the fitithful from the catechumens and tbe 
excommunicated. 

In the Presbyterian Churches the one order of presbyters is 
now retained t in the Anglican Church the three, of biriiupi, 
priests, and deacons. In both riie Greek and the Roman Catbo- 
lic Churches tlftre is adistinetkm made between the major or H. 
O.—bishop, priest, and deaeon} and the minor O.—acolyth, 
exorcist, reader, and doorkeeper. To the former beiongs an 
indelible, saenmaital choraetM} 'O.' being one of the seven 
sacraments of the CbnrdL 


OffftMl la OmuieJ]. The sovereign of the United Kingdom 
is auriiartsed bv Parliament to iasae and enforce executive orders, 
' dnfined llarita, with the advice of the Privy Coi^ (q. y.). 
iww nre^celled 0 . in C. ^Enwigeneies occur m wMch, tm the 
imme ef rite tbeet limits me overstepped, ^ adviKn 
of jjthi etawn niyingen Parifaunent passing an act of indemnity. 


Q. in C. me iiiued kogelv in mattan eonneoted with tiie trade 
of the country, and under international questions. For an 
instance of the latter, see IntermUmt^ Cof^ght, under Copy- 
KiOHT, Law OP. A kw cannot be enaetM by an O. in C., but 
power may be delented by Parliament to the aoveieign in 
council to suspend a law, or to put a law in fbrc& according to 
circumstances; thus, at the close of the session of 1876, an Act 
was hastily passed enablii^ the Queen, with the advice of her 
council, to uopt most stringent measures to prevent the spread 
of the Colorado beetle, should it appear in the United Kingdom. 
Several O. in C have become historical. Such are the orders 
of tSoj and 1809, by which Great Bntain endeavoured to meet 
Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees, declaring the British 
Islands and British dominions to be under blockade, and ships 
trading with them to be, accordingly, liable to capture by the 
ships of France. The British counter-order declare all neutral 
vessels trading from one hostile port of Europe to anothm with 
property belonging to an enemy, to be liable to seizure. The 
legality of these O. in C. has bera doubted, owing to their being 
contrary to the international law of Blockade (q. v.). 

Or'dinal is a book containing the forms observed by the 
Church in ordaining or consecrating the clergy. The O. of the 
Anglican Church was drawn up and added to the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer in the reign of Edward VI., revised in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and re-revised by the Convocation of 1661. 

Or'dinaxies, in Heraldry, the charges most commonly in use, 
of which the simpler forms weie regarded as the most ancient 
and honourable. The Honourable O., composed of straight 
lines, were nine in number, the cluef, p-sle, bend, bend sinister, 
fesse, bar, cross, saltire, and chevron, all wliich are noticed in 
separate articles. 

Or'dinary is an ecclesiastical superior who by right, privilege, 
or custom, exercises authority or juiisdiction, but more particu¬ 
larly a bishop who, in matters of order and special dispensation, 
has ordinary juiisdiction within his diocese. In matters of 
jurisdiction the O. is he that has ordinary jurisdiction, as a judge 
or magistrate, llie name thus applies to a chapter as re¬ 
gards tbe canons, a dean, or an archbishop in visit ation. Arch¬ 
deacons, vicars-general, and chancellors of dioceses are each a 
local O., as are all officials who, although acting only by com¬ 
mission, have ordmary jurisdiction in their capacity of ecclesuis- 
tiual judges. 

Ordinazy, a term of civil law for any judge or bishop who 
has authority to take cognizance of causes in his own ncht, 
and not by deputation. Tbe O. of Newgate is the chaplain 
attendant in ordmaty upon condemned malefactors in the 
prison. In Scotland, the Lords O. are certain judges of the 
Court of Session (q. v.). 

Ordinary (navy). Her Majesty's ships are 'in O. ’ when 
not in actual service. They usually lie in or near the royal 
dockyards ready for equipment on an emergency. An O. sea¬ 
man IS one who has not served long enough to be colled an able 
seaman, and who is not considered capable tif performing cer¬ 
tain of the latter’s duties, llie pay of an O. seaman in the 
Royal Navy is is. 3d. a day for continuous, and is. id. for non- 
continuous service. 

OMina'tion is the ceremony by which the derm are admitted 
into any particular order, and consecrated to penorra &e office 
of that order. The Jewish priests were consecrated to their 
office Iw pouring oil on their head. The essential port of tbe 
apostolic ceremony, aa described in the New Testament (rf, Acta 
nii. 18}, was, aa it is yet, the laying oa of handi, Ikia act ia dia¬ 
bolical of conveying the Holy Spirit from the Mrson Or persona 
ordaining to the ordained, which woa done first by Chriat mtath- 
ing upon rim Apostles (John xx. 22). In Episcopal diurches 
the deacons are now ordained by the bishop, the prieotl by thq 
bishop and ell the priests present, and the cwopa ly the andi- 
bishop and two or more bishops, or by thrae or noea 'hilshDiMb 
The utferior oiders wera never ordained to tliair offira at the 
altar, or with the layiim on of hands. In Freahytinian ohurehM 
minwen are oidaineoT by the laying on of the huda of the 
presbyteiy. Some Proteatent aectt iuve no O. at « 1 L 

Onl'BiiaOA a siUlod terra nibally implM to riw lonto Ifhida 
of gnat in lira. Sot AAmunar, Gamkow, CAitiOMAiii^ 
UowiTgkii, MiTiiA«xtiNa, Moktak, Aiunq>|il)A ' 
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Department, an ancient but now obsolete de¬ 
partment of tne Government which had control of the artillery 
and engineers, the furnishing of the entire army with guns, 
ammunition, &a, and the supervision of fortifications and mili¬ 
tary works. Since 1855 its functions have been in the hands of 
the War OiEce. See Boakd of Ordnance. 

Ord'nAnee Sur'vey is one of the sub-departments'of the 
Board of Works, to which it was transferred by the Survey Act, 
passed May 12, 1870. It embraces all the operations necessary 
for a complete trigonometrical survey of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, and the preparation of maps and plans of all parts of the 
kingdom. The idea of taking a general survey of the country 
was first proposed after the rebellion of 1745, when the want of 
anything like an ao;urate map of the Highlands was severely felt 
by the Government troops. In 1755 a first map was completed 
by Major-General Roy, but never published. In 1783 Roy be¬ 
gan a similar survey of England, measuring carefully a base-line 
on Hounslow Heath, near London. The work was continued 
by General Colby, who remeasured the base-line with great care 
in 1791. Operations were suspended during the early years of 
the present century, and the maps, constructed chiefly for mili- 
tary purposes, were, especially the earlier ones, far from accurate. 
In 1809 the triafigulation of Scotland was begun, and continued 
with several breaks till 1S23, when it was suspended for fifteen 
years. In 1824 the survey of Ireland was begun, and finished 
in 1840, and six-inch maps, or maps on a scale of six inches to 
the mile, for the whole country, were published in 184$. The 
first portions were, however, imi>erfect, and a revision was 
deemed necespry. The six-inch county maps are all published, 
and the one-inch maps are all completed in outline, though 
nearly one-half of the country, with the hills engraved, has 
yet to be publislicd. In 1838 the triangulation of Scotland was 
lesumed, and in 1840 surveys for a six-inch map were begun 
for tlie northern parts of England. The tardiness displayed 
by the authorities in reference to the publication of both the 
one-inch and six-inch maps, roused much dissatisfaction in 
Scotland. The Committee of the House of Commons proposed 
slopping the six-inch map, and this led to a discussion of the 
relative merits of the six-inch and one-inch systems. In 1861 it 
was decided that counties should be published on the six-inch 
s<»le, and the whole kingdom on the one-inch scale. Extensive 
tracts of moorland and uncultivated land are published only on 
the one-inch scale, which is veiy convenient for travelling pur¬ 
poses. In 1877 the six-inch maps of Scotland, with the exception 
of iho.se of the counties of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, Harris, N. Uist, S. Uist, Skye, Mull, 
Islay, and other smaller islands, were published, and the one- 
inch maps are very little behind—a portion of Inverness and the 
W. portion of Argyleshire being still incomplete. The one-inch 
maps of England and Wales are all published, but of these only 
those of the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, West¬ 
moreland, Durham, and York, have the hills engraved, and only 
these counties together with Lancashire, Middlesex, Sussex, and 
part of Kent, Hampshiie, Wiltshire, and Devonshire, are pub¬ 
lished on the sbc-inch scale. Parish ordnance maps are also in 
]>rocess of construction. These are on the scale of 
25*344 inches to the mile. About half of Scotland, a few 
counties of England, and a small part of Ireland have been so 
surveyed. Maps of the larger towns to tbe scale of 5 feet, 
and 10*58 feet to the mile are also being issued. Other 
nations of Europe are also busily engaged in .the accurate 
mapping of their country; and the great importance of having 
accurate maps was clearly demonstrated in the Franco-rrussiaii 
war, when much of the success of the Germans was directly 
attributable to their knowledge of the country obtained solely 
from charts. The great trigonometrical survey of India is per¬ 
haps the most dgantic wdk of the kind, and in America the 
coast survey of Die United States is in full operation. Surveys 
of Peru and Chili are also being carried on. 

Or'esoa, one of the Fadfic States of the American Union, is 
bounded N. by Washington, S. by Nevada and California, W. 
by the Pacific, and E. by Idaho. Area, 95,274 sq. miles; ijop. 
(1875) II 2 , 0 (X^ inelnding 10,960 tribal Indians, 318 Inaians 
paying taxes, 3330 Chinese, and 346 coloured persons. O. ex¬ 
tends 360 miles from E. to W., and 275 from N. to S., and has 
a coast line of 300 miles. It Is dividra by the Cascade and Blue 
Mounbdns into Westedi, Middle, and Eiutem O., and a lesser 
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range, some 50 miles from the coast, traverses the western kc- 
tion, nowhere attaininga height of over 4000 it, and dad to the 
summit with forests.* ^e Cascade Mountains, a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevada, rise in Monnt Hood to a hdght li ,335 
ft; in Mount Pitt or M'Laughlin to 11,000 ft; and in Mount 

J efferson to 10,200 ft Middle O. is a rolling tableland, broken 
>y spurs of the Blue Mountains, and the section E. of this 
range is a rugged region intersected by many fertile and beau¬ 
tiful valleys. The State is mainly confined on the N. by the 
river Columbia, and on the E. by its great aillaent the Snake 
River. Other rivers of O., all tributaries of the Columbia, ore 
tlie Willamette, John Day, Dcs Chutes, Grand Ronde, Malheur, 
and Owyhee. The Willamette Valley in the N. W. of the State 
(150 miles long by from 30 to 60 broad) has a soil of unusual 
productiveness, and contains the principal towns, and nearly 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. The Columbia is navigable, with 
two interruptions (the Cascades and Dalles) for 396 miles; the 
Willamette, during part of the year, for 138 miles. There arc 
numerous lakes, some of them salt, in the S. and S.E. Eastern 
O. has been the scene of comparatively recent volcanic action, 
the terrific efiects of which ore visible in fissures or caflons 1500 
feet deep, in mountains of amygdaloid, in heaps of volcanic con¬ 
glomerate, and in clifls of columnar basalt lining the river 
courses. The Blue Mountains and coast range are alike Eozoic; 
the intermediate Cascade range is volcanic, while Tertianr rocks 
prevail on the narrow sea-margins. In Middle and Eastern 
O., gold, silver, and coal are wrought. Among the wild animals 
are the grizzly bear, the black and cinnamon bear, the laige 
wolf and cayote, the panther, and catamont; several species 
of deer, antcloiies, elks, the racoon, porcupine, heaver, otter, &c. 
Seals and sturgeons are abundant in the Columbia, and most of 
the rivers abound with salmon, salmon-trout, &c. The larger 
birds are the golden and bald-headed eagles, cormorants, hawks, 
pclicams, buzzards, and vultures. The vegetation W. of the 
Cascade Mountains is luxuriant, and here grow many giant 
trees, ns the O. cedar, often 15 feet in diameter, the lofty red¬ 
wood pines, larches, &c. Ollier trees are the oak, cottonwood, 
willow, and alder, while the arbutus, comus, and liozels form a 
dense undergrowth. Splendid bunch-gross covers millions of 
acres. In Western O. both winter and summer are tempered by 
Pacific winds; E. of the Cascade Mountains there nre greater 
extremes of climate, and the protracted winters are accompanied 
by heavy snows. Ice is rarely thicker than an inch in Western O., 
and the rainfall is not excessive. The mean annual temperature 
at Astoria is 52° 13' F., at Corvallis, 53' F. In 1875 the rainfall 
at Portland was 43*69 inches. In 1S74 O. produced of wheat 
4,875,000 bushels; of oats, 2,391,000; of barley, 371,000 ; of 
Indian com, 94,000; of potatoes, 751,000; of flax seed, 25,000 j 
of apples, 500,000 j of wool, 2,000,000 lbs. 5 of butter, i,8<x),ooo; 
of cheese, 250,000*, of bacon and ham, 1,500,000—total value, 
$8,161,240. In 1875 there wore 85,500 horses, 105,000 cattle, 
634,600 .sheep, and 174,600 swine. In 1874 the export of 
canned salmon amounted to $1,500,000; of wheat and flour to 
$4,000,000; of gold, silver, coal, and iron, $1,500,000 f of tim¬ 
ber, $1,000,000; and of cattle, wool, and liidc.s, $2,000,000. 
The railways of O. Imd a stretch in 1877 of 251 miles. Tbe 
claim of the United .States to the territory of O. and Washington 
as far N. as lat. 54° 40^ was resisted by Great Britain, and a 
‘treaty of joint occupation’ was concluded in 1818, After a 
renewal of the dispute, which for a time seemed to threaten war, 
the boundary was settled on the 49th parallel in 1846. O. was 
organised as a territory in 1848, and as a State in 1859. There 
have been occasional troubles with the Indians, the latest being 
the ‘ Modoc War ’ in 1872, 

Orel (pron, Aiyol), a government of Middle l^ssia, lying 
S.W. of Smolensk, has an area of 1,804,11x3 sq. miles, and pop, 
(1870) of 1,596,881. Tbe surface is mostly flat Within the 
limits of O. rises the Oka, a tributary of the Volga, and through 
it flow the Desna and Sosna, whose waters swell the volume of 
the Dnieper and the Don, The soil is very fertile, but only 
five-eighths of the surface is under cultivation, while fuUy one- 
fourth is coveted with forest Great quantities of com, hemp, 
hops, and fruit are raised, and tallow-boiling, glassmaking, linen- 
weaving, and tanning are actively carried on.—O., capit^ of the 
government of the same name, issituated^ the confluence of the 
Oka and the Orlik, 198 miles S. S. W. of Nmscow, and is a station 
on the great railway from St Petersburg to Odessa. It has also 
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direct communication irith Riga. O. b the seat of a biahop, haa 
34 cbuTctes, but the housesere nearlyall boUtof wood. It hu 
manufactures df rope, yams, and leather, and is a ^eat empo¬ 
rium for the grain trade of the interior of Russia. Fop. (1870) 
44,a8i. 

OreU'i, Johsuin Kaepsr von, a Swiss philologist, bom at 
Zurich, February 13,1787, entered the Zurich Carolinum (1799), 
was ot^ined (1806), spent some months in Pestalozzi’s institute 
at y Verdun, and held the post of Reformed pastor at Bergamo 
(1S07-13). He became professor at Chur (1814), in the Caro^ 
linum of his native city (1819), and in its newly-founded univer¬ 
sity (1833). O. supported the Greeks in their struggle for inde¬ 
pendence by purse and pen, opposed the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of 1830, but was n warm advocate of reform in state and 
schooL He died at Zurich, January 6, 1849. Amoim O.’s 
works were editions of Cicero (1826), Horace {1837), and Tacitus 
(184^, his imeriptienum Latinarum CoUeetie (z vol& Zur. 1828); 
and Onomastiton TuUumum (3 vols. Ziir, 1836-38). See Lebens- 
aims von J. K. von O, (ZUr. 1851). 

Orenburg, a government in tire S.K. of Russia, traversed 
throughout by the southern chains of the Ural mountains, on the 
Awatic side of which most of the province lies, is partly bounded 
on the S. by the Ural River, and on the E. partly by the Tobol. 
Area, 73,8^ sq. miles. Pop. (1873) 900,547, more than one 
hair of whom arc Bashkirs, Mescherjaks, and Teptjars. Where 
the land is not mountainous it consists of extensive steppes, 
which in the lower levels are admirably adapted and much used 
for grazing purposes, O. possessing a larger number of horses 
than any other Russian government. Agriculture is carried on 
in the river valleys to some extent; but the mineral wealth of 
the district constitutes its chief importance. Rich gold deposits 
arc found near Mijoskoi, besides large quantities of copper and 
iron ore. This territory, known in the i6th c. asBashkirei, sub¬ 
mitted in 155610 the Czar, and was formed into the government 
of O. in 1744. The Bashkirs are slowly giving up a nomadic or 
pastoral life, and taking to agriculture, for which a great part of 
the soil is well suited. See Mackenzie.Wallace’s Russia {2 vols, 
Lond. 1877).— O., capital of the Russian government of the 
same name, upwards of 1390 miles S.E. of St. Petersburg, on 
the Ural River, in the midst of a barren steppe. It is the chief 
fortress on liic O. frontier, the last important town on the great 
higliway to Central Asia, and one of the principal markets for 
caravans coming from the Kirghis and Turkestan. The railway 
from Samara was extended to O. in 1877, thus connecting the 
town more closely with Moscow and Western Europe. The 
streets of O. ate broad and unpaved; the houses lie Tar apart, 
being often separated from one anothtt by fields. The ^eat 
market-place has both an Asiatic and a European gate. O. pos- 
^sesses a cathedral, five Greek churches, a Lutheran meeting¬ 
house, and a gymnasium. Pop. (1873) 35 i^> 3 - 

Oren'se (Lat.j 4 ^Me Oiigi»i.‘) a town of Galicia, in Spain, 
capital of a province of tlie same name, 58 nules S.S.W. of 
Lugo by roil, on the left bank of the MiKo, which is here 
spanned by a seven-arched bridge, 147 feet high and 1398 feet 
long. It is the seat of a bishop, has a stately cathedral and two 
churches, and since the time oT the Romans has been celebrated 
for its sulphuroas hot springs, Las Burgas. _ There are manu¬ 
factures of linen and chocolate, and a trade in wine and hams. 
Pop. 687a.—The pravisKt of O. has an area of 2737 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (1870) of 402,796. 

Oreodapb.'ne, n genus of the natural order Lauracat, and 
, of which some of the species were formerly placed to Laums, 
They ^habit tremical America principally, and form as a rule lai]ge 
tree*. O. Gt^prtsica, of the mountainous parts of California, 
hat leaves pungently aromatic, which are locally used as a con¬ 
diment. It has a variety of names, such as mountain laurel, 
mii^bnsh, &c. 0 . op^a, of the Orinoco dbtrict, )rfeids oiu 
that are used in rhenmatism, &C., and as on appbeation to 
tumours. 0 . Mlata, of the Cape of Good Hope^ gives a fine¬ 
grained, dark-eolourra wood, mnrii used for cabinet work. Its 
name of stink-wood denotes the offenave smell of the fresh- 
sawed timber. 

Orac By the eendhri name ore (Dan. aar*, *z vein') is. 
sWHiat the combinanon or conditims in which the metalUo tub- 


Orac By the eendhri name ore (Dan. aan, vein') is. 
sMiat the combinanon or conditims in which the metalUo tub- 
ahuiMs ext ra cted by metidlingieal processes are found in nature. 
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Few metalB are obtained in thdr pure or metallic state, but 
gold, silver, mercury, and oocasloiMy copper are so found; 
not unfrequently nati^ alloys of two or more of these metals 
are obtains. As a rule, however, metals are found in combina¬ 
tion with non-metalUc elements, oxygen and sulphur being the 
most frequent mineralising agents. Mote rarely arsenic and 
chlorine are found combined with the metallic elements, and 
many ores consist of complex mixtures of various compounds; 
oxide, sulphide, and chloride, of more than one metal being 
present in one ore. The method of preparing O., and extract¬ 
ing metals from them is described under Mktallorgy, imd 
under the names of the various metals. For the way in which 
they are mined see Miking. 

Orflla, Hateo Josd Bonawentura, a famous physician and 
chemist, and the recognised founder of toxicology, was born at 
Mahon in the island of Minorca, April 24,1787. From 1805 he 
studied medicine and the natural sciences successively at Val¬ 
encia, Barcelona, Madrid, and finally at Paris, wherein 1811 he 
liegon to practise, at the same time opening a coarse of lectures 
on chemistry, anatomy, and botany, which soon secured for him 
a wide reputation. He devoted himself chiefly to the study of 
poisons $ and was elected professor of medicine and toxicology 
m the University of Paris in 1818, and Physician to the king in 
1823. O. was a Grand Officer of the I.egion of Honour, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, and Member of the General 
Council of the Hospitals and of other authoritative bodies. At 
the revolution of 184S, he was deprived of liis position ; and 
soon after fell into iU-heallh, dying at Paris, March 12, 1853. 
His chief works are 7 'raifd des Poisons on Toxicologk gMA-ale 
(2 vols. 1813; new edition under the title 7 i-ai/^ de 7 'oxicologie 
1831), Rlimens de ChimieMStiitale (z vols. 1S17 ; 8th ed. 1851), 
Secours d donner aux Personnes empoisonnies (1818), Lemons Je 
Mldecine ligale (2 vols. 1828; 4th cd. 1847), lAfons de Chimie 
legale (4 vols. 1846). O. bequeathed his scientific collections to 
the town of Angers, and 120,000 francs to the Acaddmie de 
Medecine for prize.s. 

Origan, a compound wind-instrument composed of a large 
number of pipes of diflerent forms, sizes, and materials, supplied 
with compressed air from bellows, and so attached to a keyboard 
that they may be made to emit musical sounds at the will of a 
[lerformer. The term O. is derived from the Greek organon, 
and like it originally meant an instrument of any kind ; after¬ 
wards it came to signify a musical instrument, and still later 
was restricted to the grandest of wind instrument. In the 
Old Testament the word O. is used in the sense of pandean- 
pipes (the Greek syrinx, and Hebrew ugab), and that instrument 
combined with a wind-chest, as seen in the bagpipes, is believed 
to have been the precursor of the O. The invention of the O. 
is ascribed to Ctesibuis about 200 b.c. Early orrans were blown 
by the fall of water, hence the name llydnniTic O. Nothing 
certain is known regarding the use of tlie O. in Europe before 
the 8th c., when the church of St. Corneille at Compeigne was 
provided with one. Organs were common in England in the 
loth c. They were, however, rude in construction, with a small 
compass of harsh notes. Pedals or foot-keys were devised by 
Bernardo at Venice in I 47 t^> and gradually other improvements 
were effected, till at the dose of the i6th c. the principal features 
of the O. differed little from those of the most moaern instru¬ 
ment 

The most majestic development of the O. is found In a large 
instrument such as used in churches, which hi composed of 
several small organs, differing in quality of tone, and each hav- 
ii^ its separate wind-chest, sound-board, and ^stinct row of 
keys. The parts which make up a large church O. are called 
the great O., choir O., swell O., solo O., and pedal O. 'HorU 
zond' beUows supply the air-tight chambers, termed wind- 
eAesis, with compressra ait through wooden pipes named, vdnd^, 
trustks. Over the wind-chest« a (see Fig.) is riih'sound-board 
s b, which contains parallel air passi^M, ggg. These air pass- 
Bgu or grooves convey through Wes in Qidr upplv side com¬ 
pressed ur to the pipes, ppp, arranged in tows above. The 
valves or pallets, r r r, are pressed rights hjr springs ajgoinst 
the openings from the wind-chest into the grodveS) but ide 
drawn down by pressure upon the keys with which they are con- 
. nreted." On tne upper side of the souttd>hoatxi|,and at rig^ 
angles to the grooves, channels are formed, and in every one a 
Bti^ of wood e didea backwards and forwaids. Sach tSAr H 
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perfonited witk liolei corresponding to those in the 8ound>boerd| 
and unless the two sets of hues are directly over each 

other the pipes above cannot 
‘speak,’ even though tlie 
groove below be full of air. 
^ere is a separate slider for 
eacli row of pipes ranged be¬ 
hind p p p< ITie series of 
pipes over one slider have the 
same quality of tone, and con¬ 
stitute a ' stop.’ The sliders 
are drawn out by draw stop- 
handles or registers when the 
pipes are to speak. Since 
every key of a clavier has its 
own pallet and groove, it is 
obvious that ih^ipcs over 
that groove must necessarily belong to one note. Ine rows of 
keys are called the keyboards or claviers,wad, according as the hands 
ami feet are used in playing them they are termed manuals or 
pedals. 

O. pipes are diiTerenlly disposed over the sound-board. A com¬ 
mon arrangement is to place the largest on the outside and the 
smallest towards the centre. The pipes are made of pewter, 
technically ‘ metal,’ or of wood, as deal, pine, and cedar, and 
there are two distinct VmA^—jlue-fipes and reed-pipes. Metal 
flue-pipes are cylindrical in the body, and terminate at the foot 
in an inverted cone ; wooden flue-pipes are four-sided in the 
body, and sUmd on a narrow tulic. The tone of a flue-pipe is 
produced by the vibration of the column of air in the body of the 
pipe. The annexed cut shows the sectional 
arrangement for producing sound in a wooden 
H flue-pipe. The air is admitted by the foot f, 
and passes through the wind-way between the 
Jb block b and the cap e, and in escaping impinges 
■j forcibly upon the sharp edge or lip I, the air in 
the body is thereby set in vibration, resulting in 
ULl a musical note. In metal flue-pipes a plate of 
metal called the language the place of the 
\p block, and by slightly indenting the pipe over 
and under the mouth to form lips, a thin stream 
of air is directed against the upper lip and causes 
the resonance of the enclosed nir as before. On the length of the 
Ixxly depends the pitch of the note, the longest pipes producing the 
gravest notes. Flue-pipes are either open or closed at the top, 
and a closed pipe speaks an octave lower than an open one of 
the s.ame length. 

Reed-pipes differ from flue-pipes in construction, and the 
sound emitted by them results from the vibration of a metallic 
tongue, whose length and thickness determine the pitch. The 
quality of the note is influenced by the form of the tube above. 
The reed, from which the pipes take their name, is a cylindrical 
or slightly conical brass tube, closed at the bottom, having a 
longitudinal slit covered by a strip of the same metal, called the 
tongM. The tongue is firmly held against the reed at the top, 
but is free at its lower end. A solid block of metal is fixed m 
the boot of the pipe, and through it the open end of the reed 
passes into a tube either of metal or wood. The air, entering 
by the boot of the pipe, passes through the reed, and causes the 
tongue to beat against ^e walls of the opening, with the pro¬ 
duction of a musical note. A bent piece of wire, passed through 
the block in front of the tube, presses against the tongue; by 
raising or depressing the wire, more or less of the tongue is 
allowed to vibrate, and the note is grave or acute accordingly. 
In ^ free reed of M. Grenid, the tongue oscillates freely within 
the longitudinal opening; it is much used in Continental organs. 

The usual compass of a large O. is 4| octaves on the manual 
claviers, beginning from C (8-feet stop}, and a) octaves on the 
pedal clavier. 

Several modem improvements on the O. are noteworthy. The 
ftseusHtUk lever of Mr. Barker is on ingenious contrivance for 
lessening the fiitigue of the performer in ptessing down the keys. 
It is a flttle bellows, and acts by depressing the wires which 
open the valves. are employed to secure at pleasure 

the combined action of different sets of keys, and eosnpositmt- 
Pedals, worked the feet effect the movement of certain com- 
Watlims of the sliden, withoot tenumng the hands from the 
k^board. Mannid labour for the tup^y of wind from the. 


bellows has been dispensed vrith by the recent introduction of 
gu and hydraulic engines adapted to the end in view. Elee- 
tridty has also begn utilised in playing the O. In the Eieetrie 
O. each of the keyboards, wluch may be at any distance 
from the pipes, is connected with its pallet by an insulated wire, 
and on depressing a key electro-magnetic action is induced which 
draws down the pallet. The Royal Albert Hall in London 
possesses one of the largest and most powerful organs in the 
world. It has ill stops, and 9000 pipes, ranging from 40 feet 
in length (30 ins. diameter) to the size of a small key. Of five 
claviers, four manuals have a compass from C C to C in altis- 
simo, and a pedal extends from C C C to G. The entire O. is 
70 feet high and 60 feet wide. See Rimbault & Hopkins, 

O; its History and Construction; and Tke O., by Dr. 
Stainer (series of Music I’rimcrs by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & 
Co., Lend. 1878). 

Organ'ro^ Anal'jrsia is chemical manipulation which aims 
at determining the composition and constitution of organic 
compounds. A complex organic compound is ordinarily made 
up of several distinct simpler compouiKis; and these arc first 
determined by what is', known as proximate analysis. This is 
eflTected in various ways by mechanical disintegration, by the 
action of solvents (water, alcohol, ether, &c.), by precipitation, 
dUlillaiion, and crystallisation. The next step is to determine 
the composition, qualitative and quantitative of the proximate 
constituents ; and the processes necessary to eflect this form what 
is called ttliimaie oiganic analysis. The ultimate constituents of 
organic compounds are, as a rule, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. Carbon and hydrogen are detected by burning the com¬ 
pound in the i^resence of an oxidising agent, such as oxide of 
copper. The hydrogen combines with oxygen to form water; 
and the carbon to form carbonic acid, which is readily recog¬ 
nised by its action upon solution of baryta, resulting in the for¬ 
mation of the white precipitate of Uie carbonate of baryta. 
Heated'.with excess of caustic potash, a-nitrogenous substance 
yields ammonia. Should sulphur, phosphorus, or arsenic be 
present, th^ can be detected by igniting the substance with 
caustic potash and nitre, when the corresponding acids result. 
Having thus determined what elements enter into the com¬ 
position of the compound, the next step is to find the percent¬ 
age quantities present. The first attempts at quantitative 
analysis were made by Gay-Lussac and Thenard; and their pro¬ 
cesses have been modified and improved by subsequent chemists. 
Liebig e.specially has introduced many siniplifications, and has 
done more than any other to raise analysis to the high position it 
now holds. An accurately weighed quantity of the compound 
to be analysed is intimately mixerl with oxide of copper or other 
strongly oxidising agent in excess. The mixture is placed in a 
combustion tube of hard German glass, which is connected 
with potash bulbs through a U-tube containing chloride of cal¬ 
cium. As the compound is heated, the carbon and hydrogen are 
driven olT and liccome oxidised. The resulting water is ab¬ 
sorbed by the chloride of calcium; and its quantity is measured 
by the increase in weight of the U-tube. The carbonic acid 
combines with the potash to form the carbonate, and its quantity 
is obtained similarly. The process is continued till no more 
gas passes over; the diflerent portions of the apparatus are then 
weighed, and the quantities of carbon and hydrogen obtained. 
Should the compound only contain carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, the quantity of oxygen is found by subtracting the sum 
of the quantities of the carbon and hydrogen from the whole 
quantity of the substance. The development of accurate 
methods of quantitative analysis has, by making chemistry an 
exact science, led to the great progress of recent years—a pro¬ 
gress most marked among organic substances. 

Organ'io Ohem'istiy, in its original significtRion, was that 
branch of chemistry which treated of substances derived from 
vegetable and animal matter. This definition Ls now, however, 
unsatisfactory, since many of the compounds are derived from 
other sources than organic tissues, ana can be formed syntheti¬ 
cally by the chemist. At present O. C. is conveniently defined 
as the ‘ chemistry of the carbon compounds,’ As a general rule 
oiganic compounds are composed of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbon, combined in various proportions. A large and most 
important group of compounds is thoshydro-earbon group (see 
Hydko-Carbons), each member of wUdi contains carbon united 
with hydrogen and oxygen in the same proportion as water. It 
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the niean^ (torch, gum, inulin, cellnloie, which wee 
described under their respective heedings. The fermentation of 
these in presence of organic matters results Jn the fonnotion of 
al rnhn»s and introduces us to a wide field (^ chemical research, 
embracing the alcohols, aldehyds, ethers, and their denvatives. 
It is impossible here to do more than refer to the other important 
groups of comix>unds—such as the fats and oils, the soaps,, the 
organic acids, succinic, malic, tartaric, citric, benzoic, &c., and 
the interesting series of cyanogen compounds. The compounds 
of ammonia, and the closely>idlied subject of organic bases, also 
merit notice. These organic bases are combinations of molecules 
which enter into the constitntion of salts exactly like hydrated 
bases or metallic oxides, lliey are also known as alkaloids, 
are soluble in water, and have an alktdine reaction. Many 
poisons and drugs, nux vomica, strychnia, atropia, nicotine, 
conia, &c., owe their action to the alkaloids contained in them. 
Chemi^Iy, these organic bases may be conadered as ammonia, 
in which the hydre^n has been wholly or partially replaced by 
organic radicalk Trimethylamine, a base occurring in herring 
biinc, is an example, and has a formula NCCHg)!, 

Orgaa'io Bad'ioalB are combinations of several elements, 
which in organic compounds play the same part as the simple 
elements inlnoiganic compounds, llie non-metallic elements, 
chlorine, bromine, sulphur, &c., have their organic representatives 
in cyanogen, acetyl, formyl, &c.; while hydrogen and the metals 
have thein in ethyl, methyl, amyl, phenyl, &c. Certain of these 
O. K. have been obtained in a separatestate, but the majority only 
exist in their compounds. A single example of the manner in 
which their compounds are formed will suffice. The compounds 
of potassium taw be compared with those of ethyl, which has 
the comiMsition C-Hg. KgO corresponds to (CgTI.),0 or ether; 
KOH to CiHgOH or alcohol; KHSO 4 to CgUtHSOs or sub 
phurinic acid. 

Orgau'io Btruo'ttixe and Or'gauised Bodies. See 

Organisation. 


Or^anislag a genus of Insesiorial birds of small size, in* 
habiting South America, and represented amongst others the 
TVogoladyiet leueophryt, a Peruvian Q* These birds derive thrir 
popular name from the dear muucal natUR of their song-notes. 

Orgalto-metaUlo Bod'ies, in Chemistry, are an interast* 
ing group of substances, in whidi an organic radical is directly 
united with a metal without the intervention of oxygen. Or* 
ganic salts, with metallic oxi<Uf as bases, such os the metallic 
acetates, are theRfore not induded. The members of the series 
OR moulded on the type of the chlorides—the organic radical 
repladng the chlorine. The corresponding formula of the two 
series, the organic and the inorganic, are exactly similar—one 
molecule of such radicals as ethyl, methyl, amyl, &c., Rplacing 
each atom of chlorine in the dilorides of potassium, sodium, 
tin, zinc^ magnesium, &c. The characteristic property of many 
of these remarkable substances, especially when the metal is 
highly dectro-positive, is theiT powerful attraction for oxygen— 
so powerful in certain coses os to result in spontaneous combus¬ 
tion. 

Or'gon Boints or Be'dol Points. In some passages of 
music for the organ, frequently towards the end of fugues, the 
tonic or dominant is sustained through various changing of har¬ 
mony, constituting a pedal bass. The parts proceed quite inde¬ 
pendently of the pedal sustained note, the changes bemg taken 
on the manuals. 

Or'gon Fos'itive, a small organ without pedals. 

Organsdne, a variety of thrown silk. Reel threads of silk 
twisted are called tingles, and two or more of tlicse singles 
twisted together in a contrary direction constitute O. 

Or'geat (Fr. from or^e, Lat. hordeum, * barley ’), a pleasant 
beverage made from barley-water and blanched sweet almonds, 
sweetened with sugar and flavoured with orange-flower water. 
It is commonly sold in the restaurants of Belgium and France. 


Organ'io Sub'otaaoes, in Chemistry, were originally those 
compounds which arc obtained from vegetable or animal matter, 
and upon which the physical operations of life depend. Now, 
however, this definition is too limited ; and indeed it is impossible 
to draw a distinct line of demarcation between organic and in¬ 
organic chemistry. Nevertheless it may be accepted as a 
general rule that organic substances are for the most part com¬ 
posed of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, combined in 
various premortions. Many of these substances, at first only 
obtainable from vegetable or animal matter, can now be formed 
synthetically by the chemist. 

OrfpaniBa'tion, a name given to the peculiarity of structure 
in animals and plants in virtue of which living beings have a 
numlxr of orsam or parts related to each other in structure or 

{ melians. The possession of such ^rts constitutes what is 
nown u O. It is the possessi'<n of dissimilar structures or 
parts which sharply distinguishes oreamic or living from itterganic 
or lifeless bodies. Dissimilarity or hcterqgeneousness in structure 
is os striking a characteristic of organic bodies as similarity of 
ll^icles or komogennusness is of ino^nic things. The posses¬ 
sion of life and the play of vital nets relates the different organs 
of a Uving body in their working, and evolves a harmonious 
whole <Hit of the dissimilar materials of which the organised 
being consists. 

In the earlier definitions which were framed regarding ttie 
nature of 'liie,* that mysterious force was said to be dependent 
on the presence of O. That this mechanical method of deter¬ 
mining what are Uving beings is erroneous, may be seen if we 
consider that there ore many organisms which live perfectiy as 
regards tbemMv^ and which nevertheless do not show the 
slightest traces of O. An Ameeba (q. v.) or a Forammifer 
(q. v.) are simply specks of protoplasm devoid of all structure 
or O., yet each not only lives, but the latter even mamriactures 
im elaborate sheU. Thus O. is the result and not Qu eause of 
Uth Animals and plants Uv^ not because they an organised} 
are organised because they Uve. 

, Oc'gtuiUiD, the tern used to denote the collective stracture 
ishitii Mloiigs to a litnng Ixang. Any animal or phpt-of ediat- 
and whether oT^tfle or compowd nature is M O. 

. ■, '..-I®® 


Or'gies (Gr. orgiai, probably from the .same root as ergm, 

‘ work’) were, among the Greeks, racrifices accompanied by cer¬ 
tain secret rites, as in the worship of Demeler at Kleusis, of Dio¬ 
nysus, and of the Cabiri. These were often marked by drunken 
revelry, for which the modern word 'orgy' has become a 
synonym. 

Orgues (Fr., from Lab organum, in Suetonius, 'a machine ’), 
in military art, long pieces of timber, pointed and shod with 
iron, suspended over a gateway ready to descend to close it. In 
the isth and i6th centuries a machine—^the precursor of the 
modern mitrailleuse —composed of a large numixsr of guns bound 
together, which could be fired simultaneously or one by one, 
was termed an O. 

(Low Lat. orielum, variously regarded as a diminutive 
of ar, 'a mouth,’ or area), in architecture, denotes a projection 
from or recess within a building, as a penthouse, minstrels’ 
galleiy, closet, bower, &c. The modern term * 0 . window’ 
corresponds to the Bay Window (q. v.) of ancient writers, and 
Scott IS therefore wrong in applying it to the cast window of Md- 
rose Abbey. 

O’riel OoU'ege, Ox'ford, was founded in 1326 by Edward 
II., at the suggestion of his almoner, Adam do Brome, for a 
provost and ten fellows. By 17 and 18 Viet. e. 8t, the present 
foundation consists of a provosb 17 fellows (including the 
Kegius Professor of modem history), 10 scbolai^ 18 eimibi- 
tioners, and 3 Bible clerks. The 10 scholarships, and 4 of the 
exhibitions (called the Exliibitions of Adam de Brome) are 
tenable for nve years, and are of an oimuai value of ,f8a O. 
C. presents to fourteen livings, and in 1876 iuul 337 members 
of convocation, 83 undergraduates, and 434 members on the 
books. 

(Oriental Alabas'ter. See Onyx Mardub. 

Orienta'tioii, in Archeeology, the eastward position t£ the 
chancel end of a church, so that the wonhipuen might &ce the 
quarter whence they looked for the second adveot of Christ. 

Or’iflaaam* (from,Lat merejlamma, *a flame ofgald*), the 
great national standard of Ftancei only unfuiled oa^pmtant 
occasions. It waithebaimerof the abbqroCSt Oeni^nmlln 
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the protection of the Counts of Vexin. When the laadsof Vexin 
wero annexed to the Crown bv Philip I. the banner changed 
hands also. Some say it was lost at Agincourt, others that it 
last appeared on the battle-field in the reign of Charles VIL 

Or'igen, the greatest of the Alexandrian divines, was born in 
i8s A.!>. He received an excellent education, first under liis 
father Leonidas, a learned and pious man, who suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom when O. was seventeen years of age (202), and then 
under Clement of Alexandria, the head of the Catechetical 
school, and the pagan philosopher Ammonius Saccas. Such 
were liis learning, piety, and industry, that at the age of 
eighteen he was appointed by the Patriarch Demetrius successor 
to Clement, in which office he earned a great reputation. Owing 
to the persecution under Caracalla, he paid a visit to Caesarea 
(215), where he was received with great distinction. On a sub¬ 
sequent visit to Csesarea (228), he was ordained a presbyter by 
the bishops of Cmsarea and Jerusalem. This seems to have given 
offence to the Patriarch of Alexandria, who in 230 summoned 
two councils on the subject, the first of which banished O. from 
Alexandria, and the second deposed him (232) from his sacred 
office. O. now retired to Caesarea, where he continued to fill the 
office of presbyter, giving public instruction, and writing expo¬ 
sitions of the Scriptures, lie was twice invited to councils held 
in Arabia against heretics, both of whom (Berylius of Uostra, 
244, Arabici, 248) he convicted of their errors. O. escaped from 
the persecution of Maximin the Thracian by fleeing to Cmsarea 
in Cappadocia, but in the Decian persecution he suffered so 
much ill-usage in Tyre that he died there soon after (254). The 
writings of O. were very numerous, the principal being exposi¬ 
tions of Scripture, which were the model and source for all 
succeeding Greek commentators, but most of which are unfor¬ 
tunately lost. They were in the threefold form of Homilies, 
or popular lectures. Commentaries, and Scholia, or short notes, 
specially intended for the learned. He wrote also eight books 
against Celsus in defence of Christianity, still extant; four 
on First Principles, only extant in a Latin translation; a 
llcxapla (q. v.) and Tetrapla, or editions of the Old Testament, 
on which he laboured for twenty-eight years, but of which only 
fragments remain; ten books, entitled .Stromata, which are lost, 
beside; epistles, tracts, &c. In the field of Biblical criticism the 
chief merit of O. lay in reforming the Alexandrian system of 
interpretation, which was the allegorical pushed to extreme, by 
introducing a more accurate distinction between the literal, the 
moral, and the mystical sense. When O, was deposed by the 
Council of Alexandria, he was charged with heretical opinions, 
as well as uncanonical conduct, and his heretical opinions were 
afterwards refuted by Jerome and Kpiphanius. But his writings 
were so much corrupted, and so many of them are lost, that it 
is difficult to tell how far the opinions fathered upon him were 
actually his. The following are the chief of the peculiar tenets 
which may with probability be ascribed to him, as being prin¬ 
ciples of the Alexandrian philosophy generally :-^i) The pre¬ 
sent world is only one of an infinite senes, extending both before 
and after it (2) It was created to be the dwelling-place of 
fallen intellectual beings (angels, stars, men, and demons), who 
were all created alike in a former state of existence, and may all 
regain their lost estate; the punishment of the condemned, even 
of Satan himself, not being eternal (3) The Logos, as a ray of 
the Divine glory, was begotten from all eternity, but the Holy 
Ghost, like all other things, was created by the Son. (4) Souls 
at the Resurrection would not resume the gross, material body, 
but one of fine, incorruptible texture. The best edition of O.'s 
works is that by Lommatzsch (25 vols. BerL 1831-48). See 
Redepenning’s Otigenes: Eine Darstellung seines Leb^ und 
seiner Lekre (Bonn, 1841), Gieseler’s Lehrb. der Kirehengesch. 
(Eng. trans. 1855), Davidson’s Sacred ffermeneutia (Edin. 1843). 
There is on English translation of 0 . in the Atste-Nieene IMraty 
(2 vols. Edin. 1870). 

Orig'inal Sin is sometimes understood to mean, or it is made 
to include, aU the subjective evil consequences of the Fall (q. v.), 
namely, ‘the guilt of Adam's first sin,’ 'the loss of original 
righteousness,' and * the corruption of our whole nature.* But 
properly by O. S. is meant the third of these particulars only, 
namely, * use inherent corruption in which all men since the FeuI 
Bte bom,* which is called O. S. by theologians because (1) * it is 
truly of the natuK of sin,’ (a).' it fiom from our first parents as 
die origin of onr soee,’ (3)' it is the 0;:^ of all other sins,’ and 


(4)' it is in its nature distinct from actual sins.’ The conceptioiu 
and definitions of the nature of Sin (q. v.) which prevailed m the 

E rimitive Church,were very indefinite According to the dua- 
stic theory, of many of the heretical sects, sin was regarded as a 
necessary consequence of contact with evil matter. Orthodox 
theologians, on the other hand, regarded it os a voluntary diso¬ 
bedience of God, and in relation to the Fall the sinful acts of 
every individual appeared to them rather a voluntary repetition 
of the first sin than a necessary consequence of it. Man stood 
in the same relation to the tempter that Adam did before the 
Fall. The first to use the phrase O. S. was Tertullian (q. v.), 
who taught that ‘the soul propagates itself, with all its defects 
and faults, as matter is propagated.’ According to Origen (q. v.) 
the soul was stained with sin in a former state, and thus enters 
the world in a sinful condition, while physical generation is in 
itself a sinful act (an idea which belongs to dualism). It was in 
the controversy with Telagius (q. v.), however, in the Sth c., that 
the doctrine of O. S. was first strictly defined by Augustine 
(q. V.). According to the former, every human being is a moral 
agent, complete in himself, and separate from all others, and 
hence there could be no other connection between the sin of 
Adam and the sin of his posterity than a voluntsiry imitation of 
a bad example. In opposition to this, Augustine laid down the 
doctrine that ‘ as all men have sinned in Adam, they are justly 
exposed to the vengeance of God, because of this hereditary sin 
and guilt of sin.’ In later times, the theologians of the Eastern 
Church generally, while admitting a deterioration of the moral 
power of man, retained the eailier notions regarding the freedom 
of his will. In the Western Church, almost all the Schoolmen 
(q. V.) followed Augustine, although with various modifications 
of his doctrine. The Mystics (q. v.) in general spoke of the 
entire depravity of ‘ the old man,’ and the evangelical theologians 
regarded all as corrupted by O. S., while making a difference 
between accountability for it and for actual transgressions. After 
the Reformation, the doctrine as developed among the Protestants 
was strictly Augustinian ; ‘ The Fall of man was an act by which 
his inmost nature was corrupted, his original righteousness 
changed into absolute depravity, and whose consequences have 
so affected his descendants os to expose them, in their natural 
condition, to the Divine wrath, and to unfit them for the free 
perfornuince of anything that is truly good.’ According to the 
Roman Catholic theology ‘ the Fall caused only the loss of the 
Divine gifts, the natural consequence of which is man’s imperfec¬ 
tion and infirmity.’ The doctrine of the Arminians (q. v.) xras, 
(i) That the corruption of nature which all men derive from 
Adam is not of the nature of sin; ’ and (2} ‘ Tliat man by the 
Fall has not lost his ability for good.’ The doctrine of the Soci- 
nians (q. v.) was as nearly as possible Semi-Pclagianism (q. v.l. 
See Hodge’s Systematic Theology (Edinb. 1873), Hagcnbach’s 
Lehrbuch d. DogmengesehUhU (ICng. trans. 1847). 

OriIluel(^ a town of Spain, province of Alicante, 16 milha 
N. of Murcia, on the Segura, which is here crossed by two 
bridges. The town, which is surrounded by a fine huerta con¬ 
taining palm, orange, citron, almond, pomegranate; and mul- 
lierry trees, has a cathedral, four churches, twelve monasteries, 
three libraries, and a theatre. The people cultivate fruit nqd 
silkworms, and also the manufacture of hats, soap, and saltpetre. 
A gre-at fair is held annually on the 6th of August. O., the 
Roman Orcelis, named by the Goths Auriola, came into the 
hands of the Arabs in 712, from whom it was taken in 1264 by 
Jagol. of Aragon. Pop. 16,478. 

Orino'oo, a river of S. America, almost entirely within 
Venezuela, rises in the Sierra Parime, on the N. frontier of 
Brazil, in lat 3* 40* H. It bifurcates 150 miles from its source, 
sending the Casiquiare S.S.W. to the Rio Negro, and its main 
stream in a great curve first N.W., then N., and finally W. to 
the Atlantic, which it enters at the western extremity of British 
Guiana, and by one large and many smaller channels, forming 
a delta 180 miles wide. It is said to receive the waters of nearly 
2000 streams; of these, the most important from the W. are the 
Guaviari, Meta, Apure, &c., from the E. the Coroni and Caura. 
The total length of the river is i960 miles, but it is navigable 
only to the Apure (q, v.), a distance of yyjr miles. It chains 
an area of 650,000 sq. miles. Above this point it is interrupted 
by cataracts, those of Atures and Msirpures being celebrated for 
tmir romantic beauty. In its upper course the O. drains on the 
E. a richly-wooded highland region, and on the W. the wide 
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of Uaaot fltiotching towudi tha Columbiu Andes. At 
Bwm. 3^ miles from iu month, the river is 390 feet deep end 
4 miles wide. 

Criole {Fr. * golden yellow’), the name j^en to veiy d^er- 
ent kinds of Intatorial birds. The genuS' OrMut, 'to which 
belong the Golden O. ( 0 . ga/bu/a), 
the Mango bird of India (G. kundoo) 
and the black-headed Bengal O. 
{0. nulann eephaliu), is included in 
the Dentirostral section of the In- 
sessores. In this genus the nostrils 
are oval-shaped, and the tail is 
rounded and of moderate size. The 
third and fourth quills are the long¬ 
est. The golden O. inhabits the S. 
of Europe. It is common in Italy, 
attains a length of 10 ipches, and is 
of a bright yellow colour (hence its 
name), with black on the wings. It 
subsists on insects. Another group 
of birds so named is included among 
the Conirostrat Insessores, and in 
the family of the Icteritut, or ‘ Hang-nests.’ The orchard O., 
or‘liob-o’-Llnk’ {Xanthoma varius), occurs in America. It 
docs good service by destroying large quantities of caterpillars 
in spring. The male is black above, and has brown tints 
below; the female is of a yellowish-olive above. The average 
length is 6 inches. The Baltimore O. {Yphantes Baltimore) 
extends throughout N. America, and is also found in Brasil. 
’The nest is pendulous and purse-like. A deep black colour 
prevails in the upper parts of this bird, while the under parts are 
a bfight orange. ^Tbe crested 0 . {Cackut eristatus) of tropical 
America is a third species, brown in colour, and having a crest 
on the head. 

Orl'on, a mighty Boeotian hunter, the son of Hyricus or 
Poseidon, according to the Creek myth, was so tall that be over¬ 
topped the clouds, and could wade through the deejiest sems. 
For violence done to A£ro, a Chian maiden, he was blinded by 
her father CBnopion, but regained his eyesight by journeying 
eastward, so as to meet the lays of the rising sun. After his 
death, which was variously ascribed to the sling of a scoipioti 
and the arrows of Artemis, O. was placed among the stars (Horn. 
Iliad, xviij. 486), 

Ori'on, one of the most brilliant of constellations. It lies in 
the southern hemisphere, but is visible in northern latitudes 
during the winter months ns a striking object above the southern 
horizon. Of its seven principal stars, two (Rigel and Betelgeuse) 
are of the fust magnitude, and three of the others lie in a straight 
line forming the so-called belt. A little below the belt, form- 
part of the sword-sheath, is an in^olvable nebula, one of 
the few vteible to the naked eye, and me of the most fantastic 
in shape. See Nebula. 



OrUw'a; a province of Bengal, British India, tunning down 
S. almost from the mouth of the Hooghly river to the Ganjam 
district of Madras, and lying between the Bay of Bengal and the 
plateau of Central Indio. Area (including tributary states) 
arpoi sq. miles; pop. (187a) 4,317,^. It consists of a fertile 
allnvial plafai, bordering the sea, which may be regarded as the 
delta of three riven, the Mnhannddy, the Brahminy, and the 
Bytumi; and of a hilly tract inland, the home of aboriginal 
tribes, and still ruled by semi-independent rajahs, of whom those 
of Morbhunh Keonjhur, and Dhenkonul are the principal. It 
fa divi<M into the three districts of Cuttack, containing the 
capital vltj of the same name, Puri, with the town and temple 
^ JnggernauU^ and Balasore. The staple, uul indeed only, 
crop fa lice 1 the complete failure of which caused the terrible 
famine dt by which one-fourth of the total population 

fa known to have been swept away. Canals both for irrigation 
and navigation haw now bew oonstructed (see Obissa Canals), 
and the ports on the sea«board have also been greatly im« 
lawed. In t87$>76 the imports amounted to 347,0001 the 
^ cMefly riee, to_/^ 337 ,ooa The haibonn ate Folse 
t nod Qu^bnOy. fa also a brisk trade by iand wifri 
msandBen^ ThunaanisetnrssaKinsisnifioan^mc|^- 
WMeaUii .Anoum vahinie product fa bnilffing^foae. Iw 
In pi b t tniirtl ^ edged Ooriyasy nse a pecnlfar diaient derived fiiom 


the Sanskrit, which fa cognate to Bet^sli and Hindi. They 
emigrate to Calcutta as pslanquin-besien, domestic servant^ 
and gardeners. In 1875-^6 the total revenue was ;^3i9>ooa>, of 
which one-half came from land nnd one-thud from salt The 
land settlement differs from that of Bengal, in being fixed for 
terms of thirty years instead of permanent; the rights of the 
cultivators also ate better secured. 

The province has always enjoyed an isolated history of its 
own. At the commencement of the Christian era it was a 
Buddhist kingdom j and the Buddhist caves and sculptures in 
O. are thoujwt to be the earliest monuments of that religion 
in India. Then followed two dynasties of Hindus, succes¬ 
sively worshippers of Siva and Vishnu, the latter of whicli 
founded and endowed the world-renowned temple of Jugger- 
nauth (a. v.). In those days the limits of the province were 
extended N. to the Hooghly, and S. to the Godavery ^ver. 
In 1559 occurred the Mohammedan conquest; but the descend¬ 
ant of the last Hindu king is still titular Rajah of Koordoli, and 
hereditary sweeper to Vishnu or Juggernaut!). The Mahratta 
marauders obtained possession in 1751, and order was not 
restored till 1803, when it was conquered by the British in pur¬ 
suance of the general scheme by which the Mahratta power 
throughout the peninsula was overthrown by the Marquis of 
Wellesley. See Orissa, by Dr. W. W. Hunter (2 vols. 1872), 
and Kajendralala Milra’s Antiquities of 0 ,, vol. i., published 
under the order of the Government of India (Calcutta and 
London, 1875). 

Orissa Canals. The husbanding and distribution of the 
water-supply of Orissa (q. v.) was first commenced in 1862 by 
the East Indian Irrigation Company. In 186S, after the great 
famine, the uncompleted works were taken over by Government. 
The main canals are four in number, and are intended both for 
navigation and for the irrigation of one and a half million acres. 
Up to March 1876 a total of ,£1,657,560 had been expended on 
capital account. The returns in that year were only £4549, and 
the aggregate deficit, inclusive of interest, was nearly half a million 
sterling. The truth is that the cultivators of Orissa are content 
with the local rainfall in nineteen years out of twenty, and refuse 
to take and pay for the canal water which tliey do not want. 

Orista'QO, a town of Italy, island of Sardinia, in the pro¬ 
vince of Cagliari, in a fertile plain (‘ Campidano’) on the river 
Tirso, 3 miles from the Gulf of O., and 6t N.N.W. of Cagliari 
by rail It is the seat of an arclibishop, and has several churches 
nnd monasteries, and a cathedral of the 17th c. with a great 
belfry. O. carries on maritime trade and tunny fishing, and 
manufactures earthen vessels for water, wine, and oil, and vases 
in imitation of the old Etruscan. Pop. (1874) 6996. 

Oriza'ba, a town of Mexico, in the state of Vera Cruz, lies in 
a fertile valley S.E. of the volcano of the same name, 70 miles 
from the seaport of Vera Cruz by rail. The climate is moist, 
but not unhealthy. The people are chiefly engaged in cotton 
and flax spinning, and carry on a considerable trade with Vera 
Cruz. Round the town are plantations of sugar-cane, tobacco, 
rice, and coffee. Pop. 37,695. 

The volcano of O. also called Pic de O., and volcano of San 
Andres (Mex. Citlaltepetl), is in height and form the grandest 
mountain in N. America. It reaches (according to Ferrer) an 
elevation of 17,780 feet above the level of the sea, and was 
ascended for the first time in 1848 by two Americas officers. 
Remolds and Maynard. The last eruption commenced in 1545, 
and continued more or less tiU 1566. The slopes of the moun¬ 
tain are now clothed with forests of fir and oak, and no trace is 
visible of its fonner devastations. The snow line is 14,004 fee^ 
the highest pass 14,416 feet, and the Hmit of tree growth ILMI 
feet ^e highest mhabited place, Rancho Jacale, is 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 


Ork'iio;^ Zalauda (Old Norse^ Orkn-eyjar, 'seal faiands'}, a 
group of sixty-seven islands (only twenty-nine of which are in- 
bftlsted), lying N.N.E. of the county of CaithiuM, from whi^ 

I it fa separated by the Pentland Firtn (6 to la inilM Wide), arid 
together with the Shetland Islands (q. v.) forming om eoimfyi, 
reprraented in Parliunent by -one member. Area; 6to iq, 
miles; pop. (1871) 31,374. The chief islandii, Pemoaa or 
Mainland (ihe laigtk), Sooth RonaliUuiy, Rowtay, S^p. 
inriiay, Stroniay, W^ray, Pom Wertray, Eday, Sn|my, om 
N orth Ronaldshay. saeofaregalar fonoaad nwehmdeniea. TIh 
surface fa geneialv levd aim low. Mntfa-wnafat* dif rock or 
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waste, espeeiiLUr in the W., whete the hills culminate in the Ward 
of 1555 The fetmations are Old Red Sand* 

etone, intenpersed with basalt, and overlaid in many places with 
boulder*d» containing striated pebbles. Glacial mwltings 
abound. In the sandstone fossil fish, and in the peat-mosses 
carbonised fossils, have been found in great quantity. The soil 
is chiefly clay and sand, intermixed with peat and shell-marL 
There is little wood, and till recent times agiicultnre was much 
neglected. In 1876 there were in O. I. 3S>8oi acres in oats 
and barley, 16,301 in green crops, 24,018 in grosses under 
rotation, 19,146 permanent pastur^ and 1014 bare fallow 
or uncropped arable lantL In the sune year the horses 
numbered 5697, cattle 26,156, sheep 30,048, and pigs 4687. 
In 1877-78 the valued rent was ^^62,979. The climate, gene¬ 
rally moist, is mild for that latitude, but in winter severe 
storms are frequent The mean annual temperature is 
about 46° F., and the rainfall from 28 to 37 inches. Herring, 
cud, and lobster fishing, rabbiting, fowling, distilling, the 
manufacture of straw-plait, and the rearing of poultry are the 
chief occupations of the people. 100,000 lobsters are shipped 
to London every year, and 20,000 gallons of spirits arc 
annually produced at Kirkwall (q. v.), the county town, at 
whose port there entered in 1876, 1589 vessels of 114,142 
tuns, and cleared 1(47 of 112,441 tuns. Stromness, on the 
S.W. coast of Mainland, 12 miles from Kirkwall, is a sub- 
port to the latter. Between these towns are the prehistoric 
* standing stones of Stennis.’ Cromlechs, tumuli, and ‘ Piets’ 
bouses ’ are found in various parts of Oikney. Tlie original 
inhabitants belonged to the Britanno-Celtic family; but os 
early as the 8th c. the Northmen (q. v.) began to settle there, 
and gradually the Celtic population was effaced, and a purely 
Sca^'dinavian race took its place. Soon after his accession, 
Harald Haarfager (q. v.) sulxlued the Vikings who had settled 
there, and from 875, when Einar, son of Hagnvald, Jarl of Mori, 
was made Jail of Orkney, both the Orkney and Shetland Isles 
owed allegiance to the king of Norway. Christianity was intro¬ 
duced in the Ilth c., and soon afterwards, on the conquest of 
Caithness and Sutherland by the Jarl of Orkney, Malcolm II. 
of Scotland recognised his authonty. In 1355, Orkney passed 
by the female line to the house of Sinclair, who transferred their 
allegiance to the king of .Scotland, and it was finally handed 
over to James III. in 1469 as the dowry of his bride, Margrete, 
daughter of Christiern I. of Norway and Denmark. Ever since 
Orkney has been subject to the Scottish crown there has been a 
Lowland-Scotch or Germanic admixture in the population, and 
the language is now everywhere English, yet in form and 
features the Orcadians distinctly retain the traces of their Scan¬ 
dinavian origin. 

Orlo (Fr., from Lat. firu/a, a diminutive of era, ‘an edge’), 
ill Heraldry, a subordinary, composed of a double line, at about 
a fifth part from the edge of the shield. It looks like a narrow 
hurder of a small shield charged upon the field of a larger one, 
and is sometimes called an ‘ incscutcheon voided.’ 

Orldans, a town of France, capital of the department of 
Loiret, lies in a richly cultivated plain on the right bank of the 
Loire, at the most northerly point of this stream’s course, and is 
connected with the suburb, St. Marceau, which is situated on the 
other side of the river, by a bridge of 9 arches and 364 yards in 
length. It is about 75 miles S.W. of Paris by rail. The older 
part of the town has narrow streets and ancient houses, display¬ 
ing fine examples in various styles of wooden architecture. The 
Rue Tabouig in particular preserves all the main features of a 
street of the 15th or l6th c. In this quarter are the houses of 
Jeanne Date and Agnes Sorel j to the first of whom three monu¬ 
ments have been erected in different parts of the town. The 
upper part of O. is built in modern style. The finest buildings 
are the Cathedral of Ste. Croix (1601-1790), the churches of St. 
Aignau and St. Euverte, the Palace of Justice, the Prefecture, 
and the Hdtel-Dien. O. has also an archseological museum, 
rich in Roman antiquities, a library which includes valuable 
hiss., and a picture gallery containing 500 works. The principal 
mamifiictares ore woollen and cotton stuffs, vinegar, oils, wax, 
leather, chemicals, colours, &c. Pop, (1872) 48,976. O., which 
existed before the Roman invasion under the name of Genabum, 
becsime undo; Roman role one of the most in^rtant citi^ of 
0 $xd. It owes its name AunUanum (of which O. is the modern 
form) to the Emperor Aurdian, who greatly embellished the 


town. Later, O. became the npital of a Merorii^n kingdom* 
and was unitra with France under Hugo Capet. In 1428 the 
town wras delivered from the siege of, the English by Joan of 
Arc, hence called'also the Maid of O.- During the late Franco- 
Prussian War the possession of this place and the bridge over 
the Loire became of great strategical importance. It was taken 
by the Germans under General von Tann on the lOth October 
1870, reoccupied by the French on the evacuation of the Ger¬ 
mans on the 9th November, and again taken by the Germans 
under the Grandduke of Mecklenburg on the 4th December, 
when it became the headquarters of the 2d Anny Corps. 

Orldans, the name borne by several branches of the Houses 
of Valois (q. v.) and Bourbon (q. v.). The only noteworthy 
members in earlier times were (1) Ziouu Duo d’O., bom 
in 1371, brother of Charles VI. His murder by Raoul 
d’Octonville, a follower of Jeon sans Feur, Duke of Burgundy, 
in the streets of Paris (November 26, 1407), brought on the 
furious strife between the Arm-ignacs and the Burgundians, which 
threw France into the hands of Henry V. of England. A natuml 
eon of this Ixiuis was the famous Jean Comte d’O., better 
known as the 'Bastard of 0 .,’and founder of the house of 
Dunois and I/>ngueville.—(2} Cliarlea Due d'O., lawful son 
and heir of Louis, born at Paris, 26th May 1391, became the 
head of the party against Burgundy and Eiigbnd, but was 
wounded and taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt (1415), 
and did not regain his freedom till 1439. On his return to 
France he withdrew to Iris castle at Blois, and spent the rest of 
his life in the cultivation of the muse. He died 4th January 
1465. The best edition of his admirable verses is that uy Cui- 
cliard and Cliampollioii (Far. 1842). By his third marriage 
with Mary of Klcvc, he had a son who mounted the throne of 
Fn-ince as Louis XII., when the dukedom of O. reverted td llu! 
crown.—(3) The next conspicuous man who bore this title was 
Gflaton dean Baptiste do France, younger son of Henri 
IV., who was born on April 25, 1608, at Fontainebleau. By 
his marriage with tlie Duchess de Moiitpensier (1626) he be¬ 
came possessor of immense wealth and the Duchy of O., but it 
was not until he had offered the strongest objections to the plan, 
winch was devised by his mother and Cardinal Richelieu. In 
1627, his wife being dead, he wished to marry Maria of Gon- 
zagna, and on being hindered, openly declared himself an enemy 
of the Cardinal. Having fled to Ixirraine, he married a sister of 
Charles IV., declared war against Richelieu, but was driven 
into exile at Brussels. Thence he issued with a following of 
2000 adventurers, who scoured the country as far as Langnedoc; 
but at Cnstelnaudary, through his own cowardice, he received 
a final check, and signed a treaty engaging himself' to respect 
all the King’s Ministers, and particularly the Cardinal.’ No 
sooner bad he relumed to the French Court than he began to 
plot against Richelieu’s life, his intrigue only being stopped by 
his exile to Blois (1642). Recxvllcd during the youth of Louis 
XIV. and the Spanish campaigns of 16/^, 1645, and 1646, he 
did something to re-establisti liis reputation. During the war of 
the Fronde he played the pitiable part of a trimmer, and was , 
ultimately sent hack to Blois, where he died in confinement on 
2d February i 6 f 5 o. See Sismondi’s Jlistoire des Fran^ais, vob. 
xxii., xxiii., xxiv., xxv., and Kilcliin’s//w/eo'4/'AVawc# (vols. i, 
and iL 1873-77). 

(4) The present house of O. springs from Fhilippe X., bro¬ 
ther of Louis XIV., who was born 21st September i6402and 
died 9th June 1702. He was succeeded (5) by his son, Flii- 
lippe U., Due d’O., who was born at Saint-Cloud, 2d 
August 1674, educated under the baneful influence of the 
Abbe Dubois, took up the profession of arms, and made his 
first militaiy appearance at Mons. In January 1692 he 
married Mile, de Blois, a daughter of Louis jClV. by Mme. 
de Monte^an, and in the same and following years he 
served at Steifikirk and Neerwinden. By the jeuousy of the 
King he was removed from the army until 1706, when he com¬ 
manded with distinction in Italy, and in 1707-8 in Spain, to 
the Crown of which he laid a claim, that was succeeded W some 
years of exile from the French Court. On the death of Louis 
XIV., O. became Regent of France, appointing (1715) a 
Regent-Council, which overthrew the terms of the late King's 
will. He also elaborated a scheme ^y which the great feudal 
houses should again rule the country, end began his regency by 
extending to re^on, literature, and local estates a large measure 
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i)f new iieedom. But the fiiumcei were tn ht^ets eonfuiian, 
iiul O. availed himtelf of the lervicei of Jolm Law, a Scotch 
money-changer, who developed a vast system of paper issuei 
which in 1720 broke down amidst general ezekraUon. Foreign 
aiiain were handed over to the guidance <}f Dubofs, and O., 
though a man of good ability and sound taste^ devoted himself 
to a systematic career of deliauche^. Business passed out of his 
hands, as his indolence and exceu 'grew upon him, and he died 
at Versailles, ad December 1723. See Kitchin's History of 
Franco (vol. iii. 1877).—(6) Itoois-fhilippe Duo d'O., great- 
grandson of the preceding, was born at St, Cloud, April 13, 
1747, educated by the Comte de Pons-Saint-Maurice, and 
early developed a taste in the direction of loose pleasures. 
In 1769 he married a daughter of the Due de Penthiivre. 
Two years later he showed to what purpose he had im¬ 
bibed certain theories of emancipation from America by 
opposing Maupeou in his arbitrary formation of a Parliament. 
He got a naval command (July 1778), and by his conduct 
in action earned the applause of tire populace, though it is 
doubtful whether he did not beiiave with pusillanimity. At 
the Assembly of Notables (1787-88) ite was chief of the Opposi¬ 
tion, and created an O. party, and by lavish expenditure skilfully 
directed strengthened his hold on the people. In 1789 he was 
returned for the National Assembly, entered wiih zest into the 
Democratic measures adopted against the Court, and in June 
1791, after the flight of the king, seemed on thelpoint of obtain¬ 
ing the Crown. lie was returned to the Convention (Sept. 
1792), and received the name Philippe Fgalitd from the Com¬ 
mune.. Fearful that the Jacobins would avenge an opposite 
vote, he gave his in favour of the execution of the King. It was 
received .with the execration it deserved, and he was himself 
brought to the scaffold, 6th Nov. 1793, under the accusation of 
aspinng to royalty. See Thiers' Uistoire dt la Fevoluiion Fran- 
faise, I^artine’s Hisloire des Ctrondins, and Kitchin's History 
of France (vol. iii. 1877). Ills son Louis-Philippe was called*to 
the throne in 1830. See Louis-PHii.iPrR. 

Orleans Gloth is a plain woven fabric consisting of a cotton 
warp and worsted woof. It derives its name from having origi- 
nally been manufactured at Orleans. 

(toleaiu, New. See New Orleans. 

Orlof^ a celebrated Russian family, whose founder, con¬ 
demned to death in 1689 for his share in the insurrection of the 
Strelitzes, was spared by Peter the Great for his fearless bearing, 
and appointed an officer in the newly-formed Guard. His son, 
Gxlgorid O., governor of Novgorod, had five sons, of whom 
the second and third, Grerorij and Alexij, played important 
parts. Grigorij, Prince O., born 1734, came to St. Peters- 
bnrg during the Seven Years' War, and succeeded Poniatowski in 
the favour of the Grand-Princess Catharine. O. led the revo- 
lurion that set Catharine on the throne in 1762, and thereafter, 
oa ner declared favourite, received great honours and possessions, 
being mode general of the artillery, raised, with his brothers, 
Ivan, Alexij, Fedor, and Vladimir, 'o tAie dignity of count, and 
, appointed oy the Emperor Josep'i IL in 1772 Prince of the 
German Empire. He ruled Russia nnrestricted; and would 
have become the husband of Catharine but for the opposition 
of the aristocratic i)arty under Count Panin. But at length, 
estranged by his proud and brutal manners, she forsook O. for 
Potemkin, and tried in vain to soothe the fallen favourite with 
the gift of the Marble Palace at St. Petersburg. He married 
suddenly, sank into insanity, and died in great sufiering at 
Moscow, a4th April 1783. O. was thoughtleu, prodigal, and 
vain, yet clever and courageous. By Catharine he was the 
founder of the Bobrinskij family.—^Alexiy, Oount 0 .> 7 ohe*- 
meukJJ, wu an active officer of the Guard in the revolution 
of 176a, when Ira was the find to proclaim Catharine Empress 
of Russia, uid u add to have strangled the deposed Peter Ill. 
Appointed commander of the Rusrian fleet in the Archipelago, 
he gained (1770) the great naval victora of Tchesme over me 
TuiUsh fie^ and received the surname * TchesmenskiJ.’ When 
the Emperor Paul ascended the throne, he called O. to St. 
Fctenliatg from Moscow, whither he had retired after Cathay 
.(inelt death, hut took no further vennanoe on him and Bata- 
the «}nl7 surriving murderers oThU ffither, than to make 
. QiMI wnt title patt d^he adenm removal of Pet^s ooipM from 
jSto,aiUiMandar-Nevsky Mfmutery, and then to banw them 
ftoto 1 |l« mart mid ftom Moscow. After the Empedta’s death 


O. returned to Moscow, iwddiedthde in |iismsgnifioentpa]ao& 
January 5, 1808. He Was a man of glga^ strength, and had 
grrat courage and doring, bdt a harsh mtd imperious character. 

—^Ihe le^mnate descendants of the O. family, died out in 1836, 
but the name was preserved by four iU^timate ions of Fedw, 
thro of whom rose to distinction. miOhMl O'., the elder 
of the two, bom 1785, was aide-de-camp to Alexander 1 ., 
and concluded in 1814 the agreement tor the capitulation 
of Paris; but, being suspected of a sbare- in. the rebellion 
of 1825, was banishm to his estates, where he died in .1842. 
His brotlier, Alexi|j 0 ., bom 1787, was a diAingnisbed 
cavalry officer in the war with France, became thereafter 
aide-de-camp to the Grand-Prince Constantine, odd in 1825 
was a colonel at St. Petersbuig. For his active measures in 
crushing the insurrection of that year, he was rewarded wkh the 
title of Count In 182S-29 he led a cavalry division against the 
Turks, and concluded the Peace of Adrianople. O. was after¬ 
wards employed on several important missions, as in 1831 to 
Poland (where his presence during the death by cholera of 
General Diebitch and the Grand-Prince Constantine led to the 
suspicion of foul play), in 1832 to the Hague and London, and 
in 1833 to Constantinople, where he induced tlie Sultan to sign 
a treaty highly favourable to Russia. O. now became a general 
of cavalry, and after BenkenlorfTs death was made Cliief of the 
Police. In 1854 he was sent to Vienna to bring over Austria to 
the side of Russia. O. was a member of the Congress of Paris 
in 1856, and in the September of the same year he was appointed 
President of the Imperial Council. He died May 2,1861. Ilis 
only son, Nikolai O,, distinguished himself in the Crimean 
War, and lost an arm and eye at Silistria. He has since been 
employed as a diplomatist, first at Brussels (1860-70), then in 
London (1870-71), and from January 21, 1872, at Paris.—Vlad¬ 
imir Davidoff, son of a daughter of Vladimir O., received 
permission in 1856 to take the name 0 .-DavidofC He was 
the leader of the opposition of the nobility to the abolition of 
serfdom, and in 1805 was spokesman for the nobles of Moscow 
who craved a free constitution. 

Orlop (Dutch, ovcrloop, ‘over-running’), the lowest deck of a 
ship of the line, is situated immediately ateve the hold, and below 
the water-line,and contains the storerooms, cockpit,and magazine. 

Orme, Bobert, the military historian of British India, was 
bom in Travancore, in S. India, 1728. Educated at Harrow, 
he returned to India as a writer in the East India Company’s 
service in 1744. The first volume of his history was publislied 
in 1763, and he was forthwith appointed historiographer to the 
Company, with a salary of j^400 a year. The work was com- 

B leted in 1778, and covers ‘ the military transactions of the 
ritish nation in Indostan’ firom 1745 to 1763. O. died at 
Ealing, Middlesex, 13th January 1801, leaving a valuable col¬ 
lection of MS. and other historical materuds to the East India 
Company, which have never yet been properly catalogued. 
Ilis literary style was scarcely equal to his industry; but the 
ornate manner in which he treated an important period of his¬ 
tory has stimulated the patriotic spirit of many other readers 
liesides ‘ Colonel Newcome.’ Lord Macaulay, in his well-known 
essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, has borrowed entire 
passages from him with but little modification. 

Orme’s Head, Great (Norse, onnr, ‘a serpent’}, the north¬ 
ernmost point of Cmmarvonshire, in Wales, foims, with the 
Little Orme’s Head, 4 miles to the E.S.E., part of a limestone 
range which varies in height from 700 to 500 feet. The former 
of the headlands is surmounted by a lighthouse^ and between 
them lies the watering-place of Llandudno. 

Qr'miu, Orr'min, orOnn, an autlior whose work, the Ormu- 
luntf named after himself, is one of the most valuable apecimem 
of‘Transition Engliril.’ He was a canon regular of the Older of St 
Augustine, and wrote for the spiritual edification of hia country¬ 
men. His plan was to give a paraphrastic version of the Goi^ 
for cvera day in the year, adduig to each portion an ^position, 
in which, ns a rale, he draws laigelv on Augustine, ^uric, aad^ 
Bede. Of this complete system of homilies we have aothiiig’' 
now beyond the text of the thirty-second. The me^ of ths 
Ormuhim conriits of lines of fifteen syllables pointed id the ^ 
of the eighth—one of the first Enmish indtstions o{ a lalto ' 
rhythm known, 'flu handwridi^ ink, and materii^ of dw ^ 
Ms. (a vellum folio new ha die Bweian Ubrarjr, sufi^osed tf 
be in 0.’s own hand^ lead to the nippoiitloii tfa^ it ti^- 
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flOB^paMd {n the 13th e. Hm lansuRge.it Ewt Midland, with 
certain pecnliantiea t>f spelling, such ii the donblii^ of con* 
soneats. Mr; Kii^stoa Oliphwt sajn of O.: * He u the last 
Of (mr l^e^h writers who pan be said to ^ve drunk from the 
undlfil^ xeu^lc well j no later writen erer use so many, prc- ■ 
outioAal coBjpounds, and on this account we ought perlmps to 
a upon an earlier year than laoo for his date. In the course of 
bis lorgthy poem, he uses only four or five French words; his few 
Latin'Woras are Church phrases known in qur land long before 
tlie Nbrman Conquest On the other hand, he has scores of Scan¬ 
dinavian words, tne result of the Norse settlement in our eastern 
shires 300 years before his day. His book is the most thoroughly 
Danish poem ever wntten in England that has come down to us; 
many of thp wojds now in our mouths are found for the first 
time in his pages.* Dr. Wliite.edited the Ormulum, with Notes 
and Glossary (Oxford, 1852). See also Kingston Oliphant’s 
Sources Standard En^ish (Lond. 1873). 

Or'molu (lit * milled or beaten gold ’) is a mixture of copper 
and zinc closely resembling gold in colour. The colour is en¬ 
hanced by dipping in dilute sulphuric acid and by the use of a 
‘scratch-brusli.’ O. is cast into ornaments for the embellisli- 
mcnt of furniture and other articles. 

Ox'mond, aTameB Butler, Duke of, was bom in London, 
19th October l6ia An ancestry is claimed for him which dates 
from a Norman family older than the Conquest: what is cer¬ 
tain is that in the I3tn c. the office of cupbearer to the king 
was held by the family. When but a boy he lost his father 
and became Viscount Thurles. His grandfather, the Earl of 
Ormond, being imprisoned for some years, the youth was 
(tlaced under the guardianship of Archbishop Abbott. In 1629 
he married Lady Elizabeth Preston, and two years later he 
succeeded to his estates, went across to Ireland, and served 
with such distinction under Strafford that he received a recom¬ 
mendation as milita^ successor. In 1640 he was nominated 
lieutenant-general, with a foice of about 3000 men. With much 
talent and patience O. attempted to keep unity among the dif¬ 
ferent sectioru of the old Irish Catholics, the Catholics of the 
English Pale, the Episcopalian Royalists, the Presbyterian 
Royalists of the North, but not always with success. An 
armistice, wlrich he was compelled to conclude with the insur¬ 
rectionists in 1643 produced some decline in his popularity, but he 
continued to maintain the Royal cause with consistency and 
vigour ns Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the king’s service. 
Alter Charles had fallen into the hands of the Puritans, how¬ 
ever, O. resigned and retired.to France (1647} meditate 
new schemes m behalf of his sovereign. He returned to Ireland, 
and by unwearied negotiations among the Papists, was able to 
bring together a formidable force by the beginning of 1649. On 
the 2d of August he was defeated near Dublin by an inferior force 
under Lieutenant-General Michael Jones, and again by Cromwell 
at Wexford and Ross. In 1630 O. went back to France, and 
continued to devote himself to the interests of Charles II. 
He was in England in 1658. ‘One of these days,’ writes Mr. 
Carlyle, ‘ tliere came a man riding jog-trot tlirough Strafford- 
at-the-Bow, with “ a green glazed cover over his hat," a “night¬ 
cap under it,” and “his valise behind him;” a rustic-looking 
man, recognisable to ns amid the vanished populations—who take 
no notice of him as he jogs along there— vss the Duke of O., 
Charles Stuart’s bead man I He is fresh from Flanders and 
the ex-king; has arrived here to organise the Spanish Charles 
Stuart invasion, and see what Royalist insurrection or other 
domestic mischief there may be hopes of.’ At the Restoration 
he crossed with the king, and was twice nominated Viceroy of 
Ireland. In 1679 an attempt was made upon his life by Colonel 
Blood, which led to O.’s sun threatening to pistol Buckingham 
at the throne as the originator of the plot. O. died at Kingston 
HoU, Dorsetshire, 21st JuW 1688, His valour, talent, and sin¬ 
cerity won him numerous friends. See Carlyle's Cromwell, and 
Carte’s Nittory of the Life of James Duke of O, (3 vols. Lond. 
1726). 

OtmalEirk, a town in Lancasliire, England, and a station on 
the London and North-Western Railway, 42 miles S.S.W. 
of Lancaster. Hand-loom silk-weaving, rope-making, and the 
manufacture of cotton and hats are the chief industries, and in 
the.neigfabourhood of the town ore huge collieries. O-. possesses 
a gtammar-sdiool, founded in 1614, and a town-hall erected in 
1779. Pop. (1871) 6127. 


Orteu, a bdtren rocky island in the Persiaa OaK, la miles 
S.E. of Bandar Abbas. It is 13 ihiles in circumference, is 
formed entirely of 'rock-salt and sulphur, and if inhabited by 
some 400 persons, who are ei^aged in salting and fishii^ The 
town, on the N.E. side, is defended by a fort, and was formerly 
a place of considerable importance. It was held by the Portu- 

f uese from 1514 till 1622, when |hey were driven out by the 
Inglish and F^ersians. In recent years it has been farmed to the 
Imaum of Muscat, who derives a revenue from the export of salt. 
O. was the temporary refuge of the followers of Zoroaster, when 
the Mohammedan religion was propagated in Persia, and from 
hence they fled to Bombay, where they became known os the 
Parsecs (q. v.). 

Or'muzd (Zend, Ahura-maz-das, ‘ the spirit of the great god 
of light ’) was the principle of light, the good deity in the Zoroas- 
trian system of religion, as Ahriman (q. v.) was the evil deity. 
Zoroaster (q, v.) taught that all things, good and evil, emanated 
from one everlasting but unmanifestud deity {Zaruana akarana, 

‘ the uncreated eternity ’). This absolute god created from him¬ 
self a dualism perpetually exhibiting the antithesis of light and 
darkness—O. and Ahriman; the evil principle however coming 
first O. came next as a principle of light and order, to regulate 
the chaotic darkness and anarchy which Ahriman had produced. 
O. then generated from himself six other spiritual beings, called 
Amshashpands (Zend, amescha-fpenta,' immortal saint ’j, between 
whom and the six Dievas or evil spirits similarly created by 
Ahriman there is perpetual warfare, not only in the aggregate, 
but each against his special opponent. It was by the creative 
word, Honover, that Zaru.ma cicated O., and l^y the same the 
latter now created the world and all material things, completing 
the work in a series of six periods. See Zoroastkr, Z^u 
Avesta. 

Ome, a department in the N.W. of France, embracing that 
part of Normandy formerly known as the duchy of Alen9on, 
together with a large part of the district of Perchc, which was 
included in tlie old province of Maine, is separated on the N. 
and £. from the English Channel by the departments of Calva¬ 
dos and Manche. Area, 2350 sq. miles. Pop. (1876) 392,526. 
The country is generally hilly, and contains large tracts of un¬ 
cultivated moorland; but "the river valleys arc fertile, and pro¬ 
duce good crops of oats, potatoes, hemp, flax, beetroot, and 
various kinds of fruit. The department lakes its name from the 
river O., which rises here, becomes navigable at Coen, and flows 
into the Channel; the principal other streams being the Rille, 
which flows into the estuary of the Seine, the Huisne and 
Sarthe, affluents of the Loire. Large quantities of iron, granite, 
quaitz, and porcelain clay are obtained, and seventeen large 
mineral springs exist, tlie most frequented of which is that of 
Bagnolos. Besides cattle, the chief articles of commerce pro¬ 
duced in O. are ironwares, sugar, linen, lace, leather, and cider* 
Alenjon is the chief town. 

Orziithodel'phia (‘bird-wombed’), the term given to the 
lowest division of the Mammalia (q. v.), represented by the two 
genera Ornilhorhytuhus (q. v.) and Echidna (q. v.). In these 
animals there exists a striking resemblance in the disposition of 
the female generative organs to diat which obtains in birds. 
Tims the two Fallopian tubes or oviJuets, instead qf uniting, 
as in higher mammalia, to form a uterus or viomb, remain 
separate and distinct throughout. These oviducts, moreover, 
opwn separately into a cloaca or common cavity, which receives 
tlie rectum or lower extremity of the intestine, and the 
ureters, A like disposition of parts exists in birds. Other 
characters of the O. are found in the fact that marsupial bones 
exist, as in MarsupicUia (q. v.). The bones of the shoulder also 
evince birdlike characters. The coracoid bones (i^ich are mete 
recesses of the shoulder-blade in other mammals) extend to the 
reast-bone, whilst a T-sh^d bone (th* inierelavicle) supports 
the united collar-bones. 'The cerebellum or lesser brain is un¬ 
covered by the cerebrum. No teats exist on the mammary 
glands, which are situated posteriorly. The angle of the man¬ 
dible lower jaw is not inflected, and there is no outer ear. ■ The 
males have a kind of spur on the hinder feet, the use of 
this organ—which is perforated and connected with a gland— 
being unknown. The brain-hemisph^s ore smooth' in Omi- 
thorhynchm (q. v.}. The Q. are confine^ in their distribution to 
Australia and Tasmania. The higher divisions of the mam¬ 
malia are the Didelphia (q. v.) and Motxoddphia (q. v.). 
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Ornithorogy, a special branch of zoologj which was for* 
merlT devoted to the investimtion of the stmctore^ dassification, 
and habits of birds. With toe rapid growth^within recent years, 
of zoology, and with the exteruion of research into all depart* 
ments of natural history, 'special* dep^ments have well-nigh 
disappeared. Birds are now studied as a great class of natural 
history obiects,- falling within the ordinary ran^e of observation 
of the zoologist The most famous omitholo^sts of past times 
were Belon, Willoughby, Ray, Latham, Temminck, Illiger, 
Swanson, Nitsch, Wilson, and Audubon. These men described 
chiefly the habits of birds, and noted their external appearances. 
Their systems of dassification were dmost entirely ttrtjhcitd—S^t 
is, were drawn from external resemblances alone. It cannot be 
denied that even the modern classification of birds is thoroughly 
artificial. The striking general likeness of the various members 
of the group to each other, and the difliculty of determining 
characters which will serve for their absolute distinction, are 
obstacles that hinder the construction of a true or natural system 
of management See Birds. 

Ondthorbyii'oua, or Plat'ypua, in Natural History, a 
curious mammal found In Australia and Tasmania, and belonging 
to the family Omithorhynehida, of the order MoHotremata. 
Only one species is known. It measures from 

tS to 20 inches in length, induding the tail, and lias a depressed 
body clothed with coarse hair, at Uie roots of which there is a 
soft, thick fur. The hair is dork-brown on die back, but ferru¬ 
ginous on the throat breast, and belly. The head is small and 
round, with small bright eyes and internal ears, and terminates 
in two mandibles nearly 3 inches long, resembling the bill of a 
duck, and at the end of which are the nostrils. The bill is 
covered by a leathery membrane, and dianges in form and 
colour after death. The mouth contains eight homy toothlike 
processes, and the tongue is of very peculiar shape, being fur¬ 
nished at the root with a kind of bulb, preventing the involun- 
tary swallowing of food, which is directed into cheek-pouches. 
The legs arc short, and the feet have each five toes armed with 
strong daws, and connected by a membrane which in the fore¬ 
feet projects beyond the claws, but Is drawn back when the 
animal burrows. On the hind-legs of the male there is a spur 
whose use is unknown, as it is not employed in defence. TTie 
tail is fiat, broad, and in the adult O. clothed with hair on the 
upper surface only. The O. also possesses anatomical peculiari¬ 
ties approximating it to both birds and saurions. It is ovovivi- 
parous, and usually produces at a birth two young ones, which 
are then very impeiiectly developed. The food of the O. con- 


like a duck, when alarmed it growls like a puppyy and when ' 
asleep coils itself into a ball. The O. mokes its abode in a bank 
near water, burrowing in a serpentine manner as much as 50 
Teet, and then forming a nest, which it lines with grass and dry 
weeds. It is crepuscular in its habits, swims rapidly, and on 
land runs and climbs with considerable agility. In captivity it 
is gentle^'but delicate to rear. It has a fishy smell, prolmbly 
from an oily secretion, as it takes great pride in keeping its fur 
^ean. The flesh is eaten by the bii -cks, and the skin is manu¬ 
factured into leather in Sydney to a smul extent. 

Omitlfotoel'ida, a divirion of extinct ReptUia, proposed by 
Huxley to include the existing division of the Detnasauria, 
along with the curious little reptile Cempsagnathus. The latter 
appears to have been intenne^te between birds and reptiles. 
It had toothed jaws,^ slender neck, short fore-limbs, long 
and birdlike hind-limbs, and a short femur or thigh. Its remains 
occur in the lithographic slates of Solenhofen in Bavaria, a for¬ 
mation beloi^g to the Upper Oolitic series of rocks. 

Orobaztoha'oeiB, or Oroban'oheee, is a natural order of 
Dicotyledons—all leafless brownish root-parasites—consisting of 
about 130 gpedes, which ere distributed through temperate and 
tropical countries, but are most abundant in S. Europe and E. 
Asia. Their properties are astringent end bitter. They ordi¬ 
narily consist of a simple leafless fleshy stem, furnished with 
bract-like scales, and teminating in labiate flowers generally 
arranged in a dense spike. The seeds are very numerous and 
veiy minute. The root-ntock is thick and tuberous. Each spe- 
chn appears to have its own special set of plants on which it I 
fee^ Thns in the genus OmtuKhe, or broom-rapeit of those I 
5*4 


I oceuning in Britain, 0..iM<^isfpaadonfiu2e and bromn, 0 . 
minor is injurious to clover crop% < 7 . itdmi groyvs cm ivy, 0 . 
rubra on thyme (or trap-rocks), 'tha Zathraa squamarw, or 
toothwort, so called from the toothlike scales of the root- 
stock, found parasitic upon the roots of trees in shady places, is 
also a British species. See Camckr-root. 

Or'obiu can only be considered a sub-genus of Lathyrus 
(q, y,), the characters by which it diflers not being of sufficient 
importance to constitute generic distinction. There are a consi¬ 
derable number of speoes, chiefly found in mountainous and 
woody districts, and* oispersed over Europe and parts of Asia, 
The tuberous O. (L. macrorrkizus), is a common plant in Bri¬ 
tain, in woods and shady hilly ground, ascending to 2100 feet in 
Scotland. Its creeping root-siocjc forms tubers, which are (or 
perhaps were) sometimes eaten by the Highlanders under the 
name of Cormeille, and are said to repel hunger. The plant 
has dark-green leaves, and flowers of lurid crimson, fading to 
green and blue; it forms acceptable pasturage on the hill-sides. 
Another species, Z. niger, found in two Scotch localities, is now 
nearly extinct. 

Oron'tes (Arab. Nahr-thAsi, ‘rebel stream'), the principal 
river of Northern Syria, rises from the watershed of the Coele- 
Syrian valley, about three miles N.N.E. of Baalbek, and flows 
in a general northerly direction through the Bahr-el-Kades—a 
lake 6 miles long by 2 wide—past Hems and Hamah, as far 
as Jisr Hadid (‘ the iron gates ’). Here it enters the valley of 
Antioch, and doubling back upon itself flows S.W. towards 
the sea, this part of its course being compared by Stanley to the 
Wye, Its entire lengtii is upwards of 200 miles. The O. was 
famed in antiquity, Juvenal using its name as equivalent to Syria 
{Sal. iii. 62). 

Oro'siua, a historian whose fame is greater than his merit, 
was a presbyter of Tarragona, in Sp.'tin, in the 5tli c. In 413 
he went to Africa to visit Augustine, who instigated him tu 
write his history of the world, with the object of showing that 
as great cidamities had happened to the Uom.an Empire under 
Paganism as under Christianity. After visiting Jerome in Pales¬ 
tine (415), where he joined in opposing the errors of Pelagius 
(q. V.), he returned through Africa to his native country. Tlie 
date of his death is unknown. His principal works were His- 
toriarum adversus Raganos Libri Rll,, and Liber AMlogetkta 
contra Rclapianos, &c. The former of these, better known as 
the Hutoria Alundi, was a favourite historical compend of the 
earlier part of the middle ages, when men who desired know¬ 
ledge were glad of anything that threw a light upon the dark¬ 
ness of the past King sElfred turned it into English, enriched 
it with additions of his own, and omitted a good deal of contro¬ 
versial stuffi See Momer’s De Orosii Vita, &c. (Berl, 1844). 

OroBzIiaza, a town of Hungary, county of Bek^s, and 31 
miles N.E. of Szegedin by rail. It produces excellent wine, and 
has a large trade in cattle; Pop. (1869) 14,554. 

Orota'va, a town of the Canary Islands, near the N. coast of 
Tenerifte, in a beautiful valley, 1027 feet above the sea. Next to 
Santa Cruz it is the principal town in the island, and has r pop. 
of ^28. Its port (pop. 3^), which is fortified, is two miles 
distant, and carries on some trade with Europe and America, 
chiefly in wine. 

Or'plieiui, in Greek mythology, was the son of the muse 
Calliope by Apollo or the Thracian river-god CEagrus. Tlie 
music of his song and lyre, Apollo’s gift, had power to tame wild 
beasts and move the very rocks and stones, and with it he aided 
the A^nauts (q. v.) in their famous expedition. Rdl of his 
loved Eurydicc ^ a serpent's bite, O. sought her in Hades, and 
there by his meMy prevailed on stern Pluto and Proserpine to 
release their captive, but only on the condition that O. diould not 
look back on her as she followed him to the upper world. He 
broke bis pledge; and saw her, to lose her again for ever. For 
his opposition to the ordes of Dionysus, O. was tom to pieces by 
the Msenads} his heaa was cast into the Hebrus, and his lyre 
floated across the sea to Lesbos, whence Zeus osugbt it up and 
set it among the stars. Comparative mvthologisls connect O. 
with Arbhu (a Vedic epithet of Indra, ‘ the sun T, and Enrydice 
(Gr. ‘far-seeing ’) with the dawn, which, strangled by the seipents 
of the ni^t, is recovered by the sun, only to oe emee mdie sloih 
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IqrSie foil brig^teen of lilt gloir. The work* ettiibated to 0 . 
'may be diVidMinto (i) the Orphic Theogdhy, a body of mystic 
Utetature preserved to us only in fragment^ whidi belonged 
partly to the 6th and 5th centuries before, and partly to the first 
three centuries after the Christian era; and (2) certain poems, 
formeriy believed to have been pre-Homcric, but now deter¬ 
mined to have been composed in the last days of wanism by 
writers of the Alexandrian school. The latter, which include 
Argmautiea, Hvmni, Uthka, &c., have been edited by Her¬ 
mann (Leips. 1803^ To O. was also ascribed the institution 
of the Orpiiic Mysteries, which, centring round the worship of 
Dionysus Zagreus, inculcated on the initiated s^ life of ascetic 
puriw, and seem to have borne reference to a life after death. 
See Lobeck, A^aopkamus (2 vols. Konigsb. 1829); E. Gerhard, 
Ueber O. und die Orf Inker (1831); Max MUUer, Comparative 
Mythology in Oxford Sssayt (1856); and voL i. di. i. of Grote’s 
//utory of Greece (Lond. 1846}. 

Orp'iment, a term corrupted from auripipnentum, or golden 
paint, is a native sulphide of arsenic of a brilliant lemon-yellow 
colour, the finest qualities of which come from Persia, although 
it is of not unfrequent occurrence in other localities. Artificial 
O. or king’s yellow is a pigment prejiared by subliming arsenious 
acid with sulphur. It is used medicinally in China, and has been 
employed in western countries os a depilatory. 

Orr’ery, a mechanical arrangement for exhibiting the motions 
of the solar system, of the planets round the sun, and the satel¬ 
lites round their planets. At best, it is only a philosophical toy. 

Orr'is Root is obtained from IrU Florentina, which for com¬ 
mercial purooses is extensively farmed about Ponlossicve in 
Tuscany. In appearance the plant somewhat resembles the blue 
flag of English gardens, nic roots are dug in siiring, are spread 
to dry, then trimmed, and sorted for market. For scent pur¬ 
poses, the O. R. is used as a powder, and as a spirituous tincture. 
Fur the first, it is crushed between millstones, and ground in a 
drug-mill. The powder, mixed with six parts of dry wheat 
starch, forms the ‘ Violet Powder ’ of the shops. The tincture 
or essence is obtained by keeping for about a month the pro¬ 
portion of eight lbs. of the broken root in one gallon of rectified 
alcohol. It enters largely into the composition of all the cele¬ 
brated ‘ bouquets.’ Beads arc turned from the root in Italy, and 
a hank of them is the possession of even the peasant girls there. 

Orsi'ni, an ancient princely family, which, as head of the 
Guclphic faction, played a part second only to that of the rival 
house of Colonna (q. v.) in the medieval histoiy of Rome. Its 
members rose to be Princes of Tarento and Salerno, Dukes of 
Venosa, Bracciano, and Gravina, Counts of Alba, Tagliocozzo, 
Nola, &c., and it gave four popes to the world—Cclcstine III. 
(1191-98), Nicholas III. (1277-80), Benedict XIII. (1724-30), 
and Clement XII. (1758-69). Tiie sole surviving direct branch, 
the O.-Gravina, is at present represented by Prince Filippo O., 
who, bom December 10, 1842, succeeded his father, April 18, 
187^ To a collateral line belonged Felice O., born at Mel- 
doia, in the province of Forli, in 1819. While yet a student at 
Bologna he joined a secret revolutionary society, and in 1844 
was condemned to the galleys for life, but released by the am¬ 
nesty of Pius IX. (1846). On the downfall of the Roman Re¬ 
public O. fled to England (1853), but returning in the following 
year as Maxzini’s agent, was arrested and imprisoned at Mantua, 
whence he again escaped to London. Here he devised a plot 
for the assassination of the Emperor Napoleon, by throwing three 
* 0 . bombs’ beneath his carriage., This he put into practice in 
the Rue L^lietier at Paris, on January 14, 1858, the result 
being that eight persons were killed and 156 wounded. Seized 
and put on his trial, O. was guillotined, March 13,1858. 

Or'Mva. the name of two fortresses at the ‘ iron gates ’ of the 
Danube, (i) Old O., or Rushava, lies in an island of the river, 
93 miles S.E. of Temesvar, is a chief station in the steam navi- 
liotion of the Danube, and a centre of trade between Hungary 
and Rumania, It belongs to Austria. Fop. 1000. (2) New O. 
in Servia faces it, and is also built in port on an island, and 
repeatedly changed hands in the Aostro-Turkish wars of last 
century. 

OrillSB, a tpwn of Fiance, department of Pynindes-Basaes, 
on the Gave-de*Pan, 35 miles N.W. of Fau by rail, contains a 


fine Ogival church and tie ruined Tour de Moncode (once th» 
residence of Gaston Phoebus de Foix), and has tannenes, saw¬ 
mills, bituminous springs, and a trade in salt and hams. Pop. 
(1872) 1737. Near O. Wellington defeated Sonlt, February 7, 
1814. 

Or'tbia (from Gr. orthos, ‘ stmight’), a genus of extinct Fra. 
chiopodous Mollusca, the valves of whose shell are articulated by 
teeth and sockets, the hinge line being straight, and notched for 
the passage of a peduneleox fleshy stuk, by means of which the 
shell was attached to fixed objects. The shell is usually mark^ 
by strim or stripes'on the exterior. Species of O. are common in 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous strata. O, eUgatUula is a 
familiar Silurian genus. 

Ortho'ceras (Gr. 'straight horn*), a well-known extinct 
genus of Cephalopoda (q. v.) or Cuttlefishes, belonging to the 
TetrabranchicUe or four-gilled order of that class. Their shells 
occur as fossils from the Silurian to the Triassic rocks inclusive. 
The genus forms the type of a family— Orlhociratida—m which 
the shells are straight, curved, or discoid in shape; the last or 
body-chamber of the shell being small. Specimens of O. have 
been obtained measuring 6 feet in length and over i foot in 
diameter. Upwards of 500 species arc found in the Silurian de¬ 
posits of Bohemia alone. 

Or'thodoxy (Gr. orthos, ' right,’ and doxa, 'opinion *) is the 
name given by theologians to soundness of doctrine, the stan¬ 
dard being the doctrine acknowledged and received by the 
Church Catholic, Heterodoxy (Gr. heleros, 'another,’and doxa), 
meaning any departure from that doctrine os expressed in the 
creeds and confessions of the churches, is thus synonymous with 
Heresy (q. v.), but it is generally used in a milder sense. 

Or’thoepy (Gr. orthos, ‘ right,’ and epos, ' a word ’), tl^p art 
of correct iironunciation, deals with the articulate sounds of a 
language, and teaches us to avoid such errors of articulation os 
zo!o for sow, of accent as ebnfer for confir, of quantity as orator, 
&c. 

Orthog'raphy (Gr. orthos, ' right, ’ and graphs, ' I write ’), the 
art of correct spelling, in a wider sense includes punctuation, the 
right dividing of words, a proper use of capitals, &c. The spelling 
of a language when it is first reduced to writing is always, however 
rudely, phonetic, and only becomes traditional under the in¬ 
fluences of time and dialectic growth. Where books are few, it 
can easily keep pace with changes in pronunciation, as may be 
seen by comparing the O. of Cicero with that of early Roman 
inscriptions. But, on the invention of printing and consequent 
multiplication of books, .spelling became stereotyped, not at once, 
for we find Tyndale spelling the word it in eight different ways, 
but by a gradual consensus of printers, and in England by ue 
appearance of Johnson’s Dictionary. For a perfect O. an 
alphabet is requisite that is neither defective nor redundant— 
wnere one letter shall not represent two sounds (as gun, gin); or 
one sound have two letters to represent it (as cow, kine). 'The 
Continental languages, especially Italian, were more fortunate 
in these respects than English, which applied a Latin alphabet 
of unsettled iironunciation to a Teutonic speech. Tiie very dis-* 
crepancies, however, of English, preserve, we are told, its 
historic continuity and etymologic^ character more fully than in 
any other modem language. To a certain extent this is true. 
To the philologist such words as cough, enough, tell a clearer 
tale than the Italian filosofo. But how about such words as 
squirrel (Gr, shiouros), quinsy (Gr. kynanche), or nostril (Old 
Eng. nosu-thyrel) ? We are not consistent in our discrepancies 
between etymology and pronunciation, because our spelling at 
starting was partly phonetic, partly etymological. We have fancy 
and phantom, error and labour, sword, know and knight, to not 
sweistor, hl&f, or hring. Again, how many of the so-called etymo¬ 
logical spellings are .simply later restorations, entitled to no higher 
respect than the pseudo-archaisms of romance writers. Debt,fruit, 
and doubt, three centuries ago were spell dAt, frtste, and dout. 
How many of these are wh^y misleading, as whole and whole¬ 
some (Old Eng. hal and halsum), based on the analogy of who, 
as could on that of should, or shamefaced (Old "Eias.seeatnfitsg), Ian- 
thorn (Fr. lanteme), delight (Old Fr. deldter, Tyndale’s ddite), 
neighbour (Old Eng. neah-bilr ; Spenser’s nabor), feign (Old Fr. 
faindre. Old Eng. fey^\ islatsd ((Bd Eng. edlai^, foreign (Low 
Lat foruneus),s0verHgn (Low Lat sujeranus), righteous (Old Eng. 
riht-wls), &C., examples that might M multipfied almost inde- 
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wliicip have bm atoibed English orthodoxy and English respect 
for Mthoritv, and which Max MUUer has denounced as a ' mw* 
ing national niisfortune,' Lord Lytton as *a lyii^i round-about, 
pussle-hea^e 4 dpindon,’ and Ae late Bishop Thlrlwall as * a 
mass of anomalies, tjie growth of ignorance and'ohance, equally 
' rqpugnant to good taste and to common sense.’ Besides their 
■esthetic objeraons^ opponents of proposed reforms, headed by 
Archbishop Trend^ maintain that such reforms would involve 
(i) the sacrifice of lul our earlier liteiature, (a) would confound 
such homon^rms as write, rite, right, and wright, and (3) rest on 
the assumption of a chimerical uniformity of pronunciation. To 
the first two of these objections it may be briefly answered that 
no prraosed system differs more from our present O. than that 
from Chaucer’s, or Chaucer’s from Csedmon’s, yet that those 
writers ore still read with delight; and, secondly, tW if in speak¬ 
ing confusion rarely arises from the identity of sound in wright 
and rite, still less is this likely to be the case in reading, and that, 
to be consistent, these same upholders of our present O. should 
devise differentiated forms for the various meanings of box or 
sole. The third oUection will be best considered under Phonetic 
Writing. English Past and PresetU^^xA. 1S55); 

and Max MiiUer, On Spelling, in the FortniglUly Review (April 
1876; reprinted 1878). 

Orthop'tera (' straight-winged ’), an order of insects, r^re- 
sented by locusts, grasshoppers, earwigs, crickets, &c, ‘Ibis 
^up is distinguished by the fact that the front pair of wings is 
rendered of leathery consistence to protect the membranous 
hinder wings, which fold up like a fan, and which have straigiit 
survures or ribs—hence the name O, The metamorphosis is 
incomplete, the larvae and pupae resembli^ the imago or per¬ 
fect insect to a greater or less extent. ‘Hie mouth-ports are 
free, and form powerful or^ms of mastication; the ravages of 
the locusts, &C., bearing testimony to the destructive capabilities 
of the masticatory apparatus. The head is large, and tne ocelli 
are two or three in number, Ibe compound eyes are small and 
widely separated. The antenme are nliform organs, and may 
be very long. The two chief divisions of tliis order are the Sed- 
tatorial or leaping 0 ,, and the Cursorial or Running O., each 
with legs adapted to their special modes of progression. In some 
O., e.g,, the walking-stick insects {Phasmidir), the wings are 
nb^t; but these are of a degraded type. Organs of hearing 
occur in some O. {eg., grasshoppers and locusts). Over 5000 
species of these insects are known. 

Or’tolan, or Oarden Bunting {Emberisa hortulana), a 
secies of Insessorial birds belonging to the family Fringillida. 
The bill is small, and the nostrils ate partly hidden by plumes. 
The second and third ouills are the longest. The tail is divided, 
an^d the hinder claw isllong. The O. has long been celebrated 
among epicures for the delicacy of its fat. It is common on the 
Continent, but rare in England. Large numbers arc annually 
captured, and fed on corn and millet in the dark, until they be- 
, come plum^ and fat. The average length is 6 inches. The O. 
is of a grey colour on the head, and brown on the back, the 
wings being black, and the chin and throat greenish-yellow. 
The belly is a warm brown. The nest is built on the ^und, 
and is frequently found in corn-fields. The eggs numwr five 
or sii^ and are of a pale bluish-white hue, spotted with black. 
The O. appears to migrate northwards in summer. 

Qrto^ (the andent Orton, capital of the Frentani), a town of 
Italy, in the province of Chieti, on the Adriatic Sea, is built 
on a lofty promontory, with a small quay on the shore below. 
O. gives title to a bishop, and has a cathedral and several 
churches. It exports the excellent wine grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Pop. (1871) 7126. 

Or'tyx. See Viroinun Qvaiu 

Om'ro (in fuU, San Felipe de Asturia de O.), c^tal of the 
province dt Oruro, in tite republic of Bolivia, S. America, 
on a plateau 12,443 feet abpve the level of the sea, and 207 
pallet N. by W, of Chuquisaca. It has lately become the seat of 
’ the government of Bolivia. Founded in 1590, it rote rapidly, 
its gold and silver mines being second only to those of Potosi, 
ud about the end of the if th & it had 70,000 inhabhonti^ but 
V, it ihidt, as npidly as it hud risen, when the mines had become 



worked out m lets profitable, and now hat a pqi. of 798a—H m 
provintt of O. is about 21,600 sq. miles in extent, and has u 
pop. of lll,Ooa A considerable part of the surfime is occupied 
witii swamps and lakes, the largest of which is that of AuUagas 
(107$ sq. iniles), whiib receives the river Desasuadero. Though 
the soil is fertile, agriculture is still in a very backward state. 

Orvie'to, a town of Italy, province of Perugia, on the sum¬ 
mit of an isolated tufa hill, 7^ feet above the level of the plain, 
near the confluence of the Paglia with the Chiana, 7| miles 
N.E. of Lake Bolsena (q. v.), and 65 miles N.N. W. of Rome by 
raiL The seat of a bishop since 590 A. D. , it contains, besides its 
famous cathedral, several ancient ^aces, affording fine examples 
of medieval art, and has around it remains of the fortifications 
which formerly made it a place of great strength. The cathedral 
of 0 ., a mogmficent structure in the Italian Gothic style, was 
commenced in 1290 and was finished in the end of the l6th c. 
It is built in alternate courses of white and black marble, and 
is 294 feet in length by 109 in breadth. The facade, which is 
160 feet high, is especially rich in bas-reliefs and mosaics, and 
is said to be ^e largest and most gorgeous * polychromic ’ struc¬ 
ture in existence. The people are chiefly engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of wine, the wine of O. being well known and highly 
esteemed in Rome. Pop. (1874) 14,455. Tlie town, which 
stands on the site of the ancient Etruscan city Volsinii, received 
in the middle ages the name Urbs Vetus (old city), of which the 
present O. is a corruption, 

Orycteropua, a genus of Edentate quadrupeds, represented 
W the O. Capensis, ground hog, or ‘anrd vark’ of S. Africa. 
This animal somewhat resembles a clumsy pig in form. It has 
long ears; its body is covered with coarse hair, and it attains a 
length of 5 feet, inclusive of its tail. The toes are provided with 
very strong claws, by means of which the O. burrows in the 
earth. The O. is active at night. It subsists, like its neighbour 
the S, American Ant-eater (q. v.), on ants and other insects, 
which it captures by means of its long tongue and glutinous 
saliva. It has no incisor or canine teeth; the premolars number 
14 above and 12 below, and there ore 10 molars in each jaw. 

Or'yx {Oryx Lauoryx), a species of Antelope (q. v.), allied 
to the Gems-Bok { 0 . Gazella), and found in N. Africa in large 
herds. The horns are about 3 feet long, and are bent back¬ 
wards in a curve of considerable extent. The colour is a light 
grey, marked with brown and black. The average height is 3^ 
feet. The O. is represented on ancient Egyptian monuments. 

Osage Isdians, a branch of the once great family of the 
Sioux, are now scttl^ in the Indian Territory and in Nebraska, 
S. of the river Plate, and N. of the Cherokecs. See Indians, 
American. 

Oeage Orange is Madura aurantiaca, a deciduous-] caved 
tree belonging to Moracea, and a native of the southern United 
States. It is furnished with strong thorns, and as it can be kept 
dwarf is trained for hedgerows, but with full liberty, in a favour¬ 
able situation, it attains a height of 60 feet. 'The timber is 
elastic, and is suitable for carriage-poles, &c.; indeed, the 
Indians formerly used to make their bows from it, and the name 
of ’ bow-wood ’ is still retained. The tree resists severe frosts, and 
has been introduced into Britain. Its fruit is of a golden colour, 
about the size of an orange, consequently is tempting to the eye, 
but scarcely edible. A yellow dye is obtained from the root 

OBalca, a dtyof Japan, on a deep inlet in the S.E. of Nipon, 
and at the mouth of a river which, by several branches, drains 
the great lake Biwako, 250 miles in a direct line S.W. of Yedo, 
and 30 miles S. by W. of Kiyflto, to which a railway is (1876) 
being constructed to form part of a projected trunk line from 
that city to Yeda The city is intersected by many streams, 
spanned by bridges, and has a mint and college, and many 
palaces of tiie old D^mios. On the W, side of the bay is the 
port of Hiogo, to which most of the foreign trade of O. has 
passed, and which is connected with O. % railway. O. is, 
however, the seat of considerable monufactu^ on r European 
method, of paper, sugar, glass, slight woollen goods, and hats 
and capk In 1875 there were here twenty-four British residents, 
and a mission supported by the Church of England Misdonary 
Society. Though the foreign trade has declined, Japanese 
steamers enter O. almost daily from the inland sea with native 
produce, and from Yokohama, with foreign goods pundtassd by 
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JipvwM nwichaiiti there. In 1875 the Importi in foi 


niogo, oj^ea to foreign commerce in I8O3, bad a Uiltuh com* 
munltT’ oT 163 adnlti m 1875. Its exporu are chiefly tea (in 
187$! 7 >fi 49 iC»o (value 8793,390), copper, bronze 

ornaments, tobacco, camphor, porceliun, lacquered ware^ fans, 
isinglass, seaweed, and vegetable wax. As many as three 
million fans, valued at 890,000, were exported from O. and 
Hiogo in 1875, chiefly to the United States. In 1875 the 
exports of Hiogo amounted to 83*092,405, and the imports to 
85, 72 ^ 797 ' Xhe pop. of O. is fo/xx>, of Hiogo 6000. 

(tolioni, Admital Shenurd, bom April 25, 1822, entered 
the navy in 1837, and was present at the capture of Canton 
(1841), and of the Woodang Forts (1842). As commander of 
the Pitmttr in the Franklin Discovery Expedition of 1849, he 
made a memorable sledge journey to the extreme western point 
of Prince of Wales' Land (1851); and as post>cnptain of the 
Vestmhu he led the advanced squadron in the Sea of Azof 
(1855), at the close of the Crimean War being made a C.B. and 
an officer of the Turkish Medjidie and French Legion of Honour, 
lie served through the second Chinese war (1857), ascended the 
Yangtse as far as Hankow, 600 miles from its mouth (1858), 
and in 1862 accepted from the Chinese government the command 
of a squadron for the suppression of piracy. O. returned home 
(1864.) to test the newly-turreted Royal Sovereign, was for some 
years managing agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at 
Bombay, and at tlie time of his de.ath (May 6,1875) was serving 
on a committee for the Arctic Expedition of 1875. O. was 
author of Stray Leaves from an Arctie Journal (1852), Quedak, 
army Journal in Malayan Waters (1857), Japatuse Fragments, 
(i860), &c. 

OsHbomeSe'ries is the lowest member of the middle Eocene 
(q. v.) formations. It is divided into two groups—the lower, 
the Nettiestone Grits, consisting of shelly sandstone and yellow 
limestone, and the upper, the St. Helen’s Sands, composed of 
light-coloured sands, clays, and marls. They occur in the Isle 
of Wight, are of fresh and brackish water origin, and have fossil 
species of plant and animal of the usual tropical characters. 

Os'eans (Lat. Osci or Opsci, Gr. Opikoi, connected by 
Mommsen with Lnt. opus, 'work'), an ancient Italian race, 
occupying Campania, and closely connected if not identical with 
the Ausonians. Invaded from the N. by the Samnites in the 
5th c. B.C., they became amalgamated with their conquerors, 
who borrowed at once the Oscan name and language. The lat¬ 
ter, which stood in the same relation to Latin ns French to 
Italian, continued a spoken dialect till the ist c. A.D. Speci¬ 
mens of it, now rendered intelligible by the labours of Mommsen, 
arc pieservcd to us in the Graffiti (q. v.) of Pompeii, in the 
legends of coins struck by the Confederates in the Social War, 
and in various inscriptions. 'The most famous Oscan inscriptions 
are the Bantine Tables, of thirty-eight lines, discovered at Op- 
pido in 1793 ; the Cippus Abellanus, which till 1745 was em¬ 
ployed as a doorstep at Avella; the Bronze Tablet of Agnone, 
discovered in 1848. The Atellanat (q. v.) were of Oscan origin, 
and Ennius, Facuvius, and Lucilius, as natives of Calabria and 
Campania, may be deemed the representatives of Oscan lite- 
raiy genius. ‘Oscan,’ however, was used by later Roman 
writers as synonymous with ‘ barbarous ’ (r^ Plin. xxix. i, and 
Juv. Sat, iii. 207). See Mommsen, Oskiseke Studien (Berl. 
184O, and Die Unteritalischen Dialekte (Leips. 1850); Fried- 
lander, Die Oskisehen Mnrnen (Leips. 1S50); Huschke, Die 
Oskisehen und Sabellischen Spraehdenkmaler (Elbcrf, 1856); 
and Rabast j, De la Langue Osaue dPaprh let Inscriptions et at ses 
Rapports avec le Latin (Par, 1867). 

Os'ou 1 ., jfoaef Frana, King of Sweden and Norway 
1844-59, only son of General Bernadotte and Desir^ Clary, 
was bom in l^ris, 4th Toly 1799. When his father was chosen 
Crown-Prince of Sweden, O., then only eleven years old, was 
made Duke of Sodermanland. His education was conducted 
with the greatest care. In 1814 he accompanied his father 
in the war with Norway, his first and last campaign, and on 
the 19th June 1833 he married Tosephine Maximtliane Eugenie 
of Lenchtenberg (born 14th March 1807). While Crown- 
Prince, O. was umiliarised with civil as well as military power, 
being chancellor of the three universities, high-admtral, and 
chief general of artillety, and being at different times provisionally 


entrusted with the chief power, as vioe-kihg of Noiwq|F fh iSm * 
and 1833, and, during his father’s sickness, of both Nomy and 
Sweden. He also gave much attention to art and edoice^ w 
a successful composer of music, and wrote a vahiahle treuts& 
Om Straff och Straffanstolter (1840). On his father’s death, 8th 
March 1844, O. ascended the throne. His earliest efi’oits .were 
devoted to the acknowledgment of absolute eqnali^, and th» 
fostering of friendly relations between his kingdoms. His reign 
was a period of unexampled prosperity for both kingdom^ and 
he was completely succe^ul in preserving their neutiility during 
the disturbance of European politics in its latter years. He hod 
scarcely recovered from a severe attack of a sickness that had 
affected him for many years, when the zeal with which he entered 
into the complications resulting from the Crimean War broke his 
strength, and forced him to resign the government to the Crown- 
Prince, I ith September 1857. After a daily decline of two years, 
he died 8th July 1859. His children were Karl Ludvig Eugen 
(Karl XV.); Fredrik Gustaf O. (1827-52); O. Frcdrik (O. II.); 
Charlotte Eugenie (bom 1830); and Nikolas August (1831-73).— 
Oscar II., Fredrik, third son of the preceding, King of Sweden 
and Norway from 1872, was bom 2ist January 1829. He received 
the title of Duke of Sodermanland, and entered the navy at an 
early age, and in 1845 he became after examination a sub¬ 
lieutenant in the fleet, from which he advanced by degrees to 
vice-admiral. Meanwhile he had made great progress in many 
studies, had learned much of the institutions of foreign lands, 
and kid appeared as a writer on naval affairs and Swedish mili¬ 
tary history, and also as a poet. Ilis collection of poems, 
Svenska flottans minnen, received (1S57) the prize of the Sw^ish 
Academy. After having several times, as first prince of the 
blood, held the government during the travels and sickness of 
Karl XV., he received the crown on the death of the latter, 18th 
Septemitcr 1872. Crowned at Stockholm, I2lh May i873,*he 
undertook a journey through the most northerly provinces of his 
dominions, and was again crowned at Tlirondhjem on the l8th 
July of the same year. On the 6ih June 1857 O. marriwl, at 
Bibcrich, Sophie (bom gth July 1836), daughter of Duke Wil¬ 
helm of Nassau, by whom tie had four sons, O. Gustaf Adolf, 
Duke of Vermland (bom 1858), O. Karl August (bom 1859), 

O. K.\rl Wilhelm (bom 1S61), and Eugen Napoleon Nikolas 
(bom 1S65). 

Os'oott, a village in the parish of Ilondsworth, Staffordshire, 

4 miles N. of Birmingham, is the scat of St. Mary's College, 
one of tlic largest Roman Catholic schools in England. It 
was founded in 1794, and rebuilt by Pugin in 1840, at a cost 
of ;^6o,aoo. A fine church is attached to the buildings, which 
are cruciform in shape, 

Oscula'tion. Two curves are said to be in O. when they are 
in the closest possible contact with each other. The degree of 
contact (see CONTACT) is determined by the number of constants 
which enter into the equation of the curve of lower degree, A 
straight line involves two constants, and has contact of the first 
order with the curve under consideration. When it thus osculates 
it is called the tangent line. A circle involves three Constants. 

Its closest contact is of the second degree, and when it so oscu¬ 
lates it is called the osculating circle, llte plane in which 'H 
lies is obviously the plane containing three contiguous points 
on the curve, and is known as the osculating plane. A plane 
curve, therefore, lies in the plane of its osculating circle. The 
osculating plane of a tortuous curve is constantly rotating as 
we pass along the curve, and its rate of rotation per unit of 
length of the curve is the tortuosity of the curve, exactly as 
the rate of change of direction of the tangent per unit of 
length is the measure of the absolute curvature, ^e radius 
of the osculating circle is the radius of absolute curvature of 
the curve, plane or tortuous. ^ 

Oahkoah, a city of Wisconsin, U.S., on the W. shore of I 
Lake Winnebago, and at the mouth of the Fox River, 15 mBcs 
N, of Fond du Lac, and 80 N.N.W. of Milwaukee by rail. It 
is the second most important commercial city in the State, and 
has 40 shingle and saw-mills, 12 sash, door, and blind factories, 
and laige work for the making of farm implements, the State 
normal school, 4 newspapers, &c. Pop. (1870) 12,663. 

Oaiaa'dex (prop. Ilosemann), Andreas, a once famous 
divine of the Reformation period, was |>oni at Gnnzenhausen, 
near NUmberg, Franconia, in 14^ studied at Ingoldstadt and 
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_ ^ _ ipported 

jconbv^v with Zuingliiu Kgardioff the euchunt, bttt came 
iato coUitwn with the Lathenmi on eobjMt of jnstifioation. 
In two ^natations ijjjo}, itod ia hk prinslF^ work, He 
IMeeMmUm f, he tnaliUtinai that whatl^testanti 

called jijiitffiiBaAm..i* pnqi^- ledempdoib rinW w Gredc 
aiifaaawe Inst «md taa oidjr w meUnmajr tnett; 

to deaai»‘jia^M%a.(timi»e Mase j and tmu jostffieation iS' 
pwraer^ im%ei&d..aan(^i^ &i eonnaiion with'^. 
he mM redeem wed hj the latitfacttoo he ren* 

dered to divine jnt^i bat that the t^hteottssess o{ Cfalri^ by 
wfaidl the b^ver is justified is entirely the di^e nature of 
Ch^t, 'Ae essential riehteousness of God,' ‘the divine essence,’ 

* God himself.' His followers, called Osiandrists, continued the 
controversy after their leado’s death, till in 1567 hy the Cerftu 
Doctrinm PrtUttikum they were finally banished from Prussia. 
See Wiiken, Andrm O’s Lebm, Lehre und &hriftm (Stralsund 
1844). Hk son, Lukas O. the Elder (p. 1534, d. 1604), and 
his ^ndson, Lukas 0 . the Younger {b. 1587, d, 1638), were, 
like thmr father, inveterate controversialists. 

(Xaler k the name given to those species of Salix used for 
basketmaking and other wicker-work. It is said that in the 
trade about 300 different varieties are recognised. This sub. 
division of course is purely technical, as botanicalljr, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, the whole series range under S, viminalis, S. iriandra, 
and St^rpurta. The first bears the name of the common 0 ., and 
is the best for hoops or work requiring rods of two years’ growth. 
It will throw up a shoot of 12 feet, and is the representative of 
the soft-wooded group. From the others it may readily be known 
by its long narrow leaves, witli a silvery silky covering on the 
under side. The second is the prominent representative of the 
hard-wooded kinrls adapted for white basket-work, and comprises 
some of the most pliant and durable varieties in the nsc of the 
manufacturer. It is often called the French willow. The tiiird, 
called the purple O., yields rods qualified for the finest work. A 
hybrid between it and the first, called .S’, rubra, when cut down, 
will make shoots of 8 feet in a season, and they are the best 
adapted of any for purposes where unpeelcd rods are required. 
For the production of the O. what are called O.-planlations, 
holts, beds, or grounds are formed, where sucli kinds are grown 
which best meet the wants of the market to be supplied—this 
varying according to local circumstances. The soil most suited 
for an O. plantation is a strong loam, and the most favourable 
position k where it can be flooded at will and yet the land be 
well drained. The O. will not grow in water-logged land, nor 
in peat bog, nor in sandy soil; it will, however, grow on land 
occasional^ overflowed by 'salt water, if it is suitable in other 
respects. To form the plantation, cuttings must be used, not 
Tooted plants, and they are best token ftom branches one or two 
years old. They should be pushed into the soil fully 9 inches or 
their whole length, and placed at a distance of 18 inches apart, 
which gives about 20,000 to the acre, If this plan is adopted 
straight shoots will be secured, an.' when gathered they must be 
cut to the ground. What are known as pollard trees soon de- 
'cay, and only serve to harbour destructive insects. A well 
devised O. plantation will last fifteen to thirty years. Notwith- 
standing that about 7000 acres are devoted m Britain to O. 
growth, the consumption k much in excess of the home supply, 
upwards of 5000 tons, of the value of ;£'40,ooo^ being annumfy 
imported from neighbouring European countries. It seems pro¬ 
bable that Australia will soon enter into the trade. If O. are 
planted on the banka of rivers they are of great value in preserv¬ 
ing the soil from being washed away, ^ reason of the grasp 
and tenacitt of thdr long fibrous roots. The word O. is French, 
and comes trom a Celtic word meaning water or oou (as in 
the rivers Oise, Ouse, Ose). Withy k a synonym of O. See' 
Wnxow, 

Osi'tia, the son or husband of Isis, and the mony-eyed God of 
the Lower World (idso said to be bom from the egg of the 
cockier or goose, an emblem of Seb), was with his son Horns, 
the last or the gods who ruled over Egypt He was put to 
death ^ the wicked T^phon, and raised again to be the Judge 
I Dead. He appe^ in a mantle coloured like fire, beiuv 
a whi{s two feathers, and on Ida head a Milo- 
He k also odled Eevealer m Good and Lord of the 


'#th« ] 


Tom^^ ITm myth^ppeam In ail sepulchral formulce .md rit^ 
* ■” it A Louvre hieroglyph ideir.ifies him 


eipedallyfai Lower Egypt 

with the sun. cities, sndi as Sak and ':Susiris, claim the 

honour of being hkbutial-p' “■ " 


honour of being hk 
Mount Sinai. At Mem- 
phk he became united 
to Pthai^ and ako to 
Ihb tudl Apki dttd ^ 
dwa.d eMnbir^tf' dba-' , .r>;. 

‘ C' ;'i 

Kepditii^ 

nes ridicule th« Idn of 
a mortal aqd si dkkie 
nature in one person, 
which be saw involved 
in the annual lament of 
the Egyptians for the 


place. Ttddftion Bsigns his birth to 


death oi 


O., at 


later time, appear^ as 
Setapk so much wor¬ 
shipped at Rome; and 
he also answers in some 
respects to the bearded 
Bacchus, although the 
Greeks called mm tiie 
Sinopite Jupiter, llie 
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_ _ all traced their descent 

from*©., im*d in order thaT tiie Ptolemies might do this, Macc- 
don, a new son of O., was invented. 

Oa'man or Oth'znan I., the founder of the Turkish dynasty, 
was bom at Sukut in Bithynia in 1259, and was the son of 
Orthogrul, an Oguzian chieftain, who became the soldier and 
subject of Aladdin, tlie ninth Seljuk Sultan of Iconium, and 
established a camp of 400 tents on the banks of the Sangar. O. 
succeeded his father in the headship of the tribe in 12S0. He 
was a bold warrior, ready and able to seize the opportunity 
offered by the extinction of the Scljuk line (1299), and the 
remoteness and decline of the Mongul Iclions. Crossing the' un¬ 
guarded passes of Olympus, he entered the territory of Nicome- 
deia (July 27, 12^9), and invested Nicrea, which surrendered 
after a five years' siege. Throughout his reign O. made a series 
of the same successful inroads. Increasing his forces by tiic 
accession of captives and volunteers, and fortifying the towns 
and strongholds he had won. He held his court at Kara-llissar, 
and founded a mint, tliough he never assumed the title of Sultan. 
The conqowt of Prusa by his son Orchan, the true era of the 
Ottoman Empire, immediately preceded O.’s death (1326}. From 
him are derived the names Osmanli and Ottomans applied to tlie 
Turks. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ch. Ixiv.). 

Oa'man Bazar', a town of Bulgaria, in a valley on the N. 
side of the Binar Dagh, an off-set of the Balkans, 40 miles 
W.S.W. of Shumla, and on the route from Rustchuk to the 
SUvno Pass. Its name repeatedly occurred in the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78, but it was not the scene of any im¬ 
portant incident. 

Os'man Basha, Ohazi, a distinguished Turkish general, is 
said to have been born at Tokat about 1832, and to have been 
educated at a school conducted by his brother, from which he 
was. transferred to the military academy at Constantinople. 
He obtained a lieutenant’s commission in 1853, and on the out¬ 
break of the Crimean War was attached to the general staff at 
Shumla. After serving with, distinction as major in the Cretan 
campaign in 1867, he obtained rapid promotion to a colonelcy, 
and subsequently a generalship. He was commandant at Widdin 
during the IHurco-Servkn war in 1876, and for brilliant conduct 
at the battle of Saitschar was created a mushir or field-marshal. 
The dedaiation of war by Russia in April 1877 fotmd him still 
at Widdin, whence he marched to Plevna immediately on the 
passage of the Lannbe, entering that town on 14th July. The 
enemy’s vigorous attempts to oust him on[the 24th and gist of July 
were repulsed with terrible slaughter. From an o^ town Im 
transformed Plevna into an entrenched camp, wiuoh for five 
months engaged a Russo-Runuuiian army of more than 100,000 
men, checked the general progress of the invaders, and ebst 
them the lives or services of 50,000 i^lant iddiert. In the 
desperate and unsuccessful assaults in tite second week of 1^- 
temW akme^ their loss was estimated at 25,000 men. The 
Sultan conferred on O’, in Octobor 1877 the weU-vton title (£ 
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Gha^ (VietnHont). On General Todleben assnnung the dine* 
lion of the h'isieging forces he initiated an investment, and Ms 
cautions sti .it^ succeeded where the brilliant onslaughts of 
Skobeloff hud iailed. Every hope of relief vanished, his stores 
exhausted, ond his troops decimated by disease, O. made agrand 
but futile eflbrt on the iith of December to break thronm the 
circle rif steel which encompassed him. He was mmself 
v^oaaded, an^. obliged to surrender with ^,000 troops. The 
.fUflOr returned !bia swbrd. to fim haivie sbMiet^ who us beu 
^ 6«|tfa4;«f apris^^fiththefKat^unrt^ 

' ' fttm gf file Bdble 

Uo^ra^cmxtu Usociated ilrith wriih tridhrm, 

n^ifl^fiiRv'iiuaVodhRn. H bimhsible tinder m4 mgr-faydregen 
ufM. Hhahld iit a enrrent rtf ihy Mr; O. forms osmic add 
the. niipCur of wMch llu a very irritating odour. It 
nRtti)co!ottrlew prismatic crystals; which fuse and volatilise 
bdow the bo&iag point of water. The action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen npon in solution results in the formation of a black 
pred{»tate, the tetiasnlphide (OsSt). A protoxide and binoxide 
of O. also exbt. Further it appears to form four chlorides— 
OsCIn OsCls, OsCU, and OsCl«. Of these the bichloride and 
tctrauloride are fon^ direct combination of cMoxine with 
the metal. 

Oa'moee, the name given by Graham to liquid diffusion 
through a membrane. See Diffusion. 

Osmxin'da is the pritmipal genus of the tribe or division of 
called Osmundea, distinguished by their vertically two- 

valved spore coses, which 
have an incomplete ring 

found in Britain, attain- 
feet, and is not^ uncom- 

cen much destroyed in 
“ many places by drainage 

and the fem mania. It 
Osmunds regalis. is widely distributed— 

occurring in the four con¬ 
tinents. The term ‘flowering’ is given in consequence of its 
liandsome fructification, and that of ‘ royal ’ has descended from 
tiie old herbalists, who supposed It to possess great virtues. The 
name O. is of doubtful derivation, 

Os'nabriiok (* the bridge over the Hasc,’ of which ‘Osna’ 
is a corruption), the chief town of a circle of the same name, 
province of Hannover, Prussia, on the Hase, So miles W.S.W. 
of Hannover by rail. It has a Byzantine cathedral of the lath 
c., the church of St. Mary, a noble Gothic structure of the 141! i 
c., with a beaulilully-carved wooden altar-piece, a Rathhaus 
containing portraits of princes, ambassadors, &c, and celebrated 
as the place where the negotiations for the Peace of Westphalia 
were conducted in 1643-48, and a statue of Justus Mdser, the 
‘ Franklin of Westphalia,' designed by Drake, and raised 1836. 
There ate large ironworks and sugar-refineries, and manufactures 
of leather, linen, tobacco, Ac. Pop. (1875) 29,1^0, of whom a 
third are Roman Catholics. The bishofrk of O., founded by 
Karl the Great in 783, was secularised in 1803. The town has 
again become the seat of a bishop since 1858, See Friderici 
and SMve, Gmhkhte der Sladl O. (Osnab. 3 vols. 1816-26), 

OMprey {J^ndion haliaetus), otherwise named the ‘ Fishing 
Hawk,' is a spedra of Kaptorial birds belonging to the sub- 
fismily of the kptilina, or true eagles. The bill is short and 
curved, and the wings reach to the extremity of the tail. The 
aecond and third quuls are the longest The tail is of moderate 
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Osprey.. 


length, the tarsi are atronm tad the daws are powerfully made. • 
The O. is now rare in Bnmin. It inhabits the sea^oast, and is 
an expert fisher. Its colour is a dork- 

brown above, andwMte below, a ' 

band of biown colour passing across ^ 

the chest The 1 ^ and toea ara 
bluish, and the Imak and claws / V 

black. The average length is about 

20 inches or a Uttle mova. The , , 

nest is built of sticks, and is pilaoed , , ^r es. .. .. -.'.j,'. 
eitiiier on soine xuinM balding or .-5 “ . .-s'/!. 

OB. the top of a tree. Theemnnm- ' 

her two or three; and are oTa dirty, - "i 

wMte colour, splashed vrith brown, f ■ 

The 0 . is monogamous, and male ijl ' . 

and female usually pair for lif^ the *7 ' ^ 

one exhibiting signs of distress on Oiprey.. 

the death of tiie other. The flight 

is graceiul and hovering, and the descent of the bird on the 
water very rapid. 

OBMa (mod. Xistaves), a mountain of Thessaly, 6194 feet 
high, is separated to the N. from Olympus by the Vale of Tempe, 
and on the S. is connected by a low range of hills (Mavrovuni, 

‘ black mountains ’) with Felton, on whose summit O. was fabled 
to have been piled by the Titans in their fruitless endeavour to 
scale heaven, 

Oas'eiii, the name given to the'substance obtained by stroping^ 
a bone in dilute hydrochloric acid, when|the earthy matter is dis¬ 
solved out, and the animal matters left. The O. may be said to 
represent the gelatin and other matters which form the organic 
basis of the bone. O. is largely resolved into by the 

action of boiling water, gluten being an albuminous substance 
closely allied to gelatin itself. O. is insoluble in water. 

Oss'ian (the word is of uncertain derivation) is the name of 
the Gaelic Homer, who is claimed alike by Scotland and Irel.and, 
and is said to have lived in the 3d orl'4th c. of the Christian era. 
He was the son of Fingal, * king of the great mountains,’ and 
was renowned for heroic valour and unequalled poetic gifts. 
Many poems attributed to Ossian have been published at dif¬ 
ferent periods j but the most important by far are those issued 
by James MaePherson (q. v.) in 1762-63, and to these we shall 
direct our cliief attention. 

In the year 1759, MaePherson, then twenty-one years of age, 
was induced by John Home, author of the well-known tragedy 
of Douglas, Rev. Dr. Blair, Edinburgh, and others, to publish a 
small volume bearing the title Fragments of Ancient Fietry, col¬ 
lected in the Highlands of Scotland, and professing to be translated 
by him from Gaelic into English. These were so favourably re¬ 
ceived that his literary pa' .ons sent him on a tour through the 
Highlands and Islands in 1760, in order to recover any otlier 
remains of Gaelic poetry which might have been preserved in 
those remote regions. It should be observed that this under¬ 
taking was not of his devising, and was not rarried outin secrecy, 
lie was publicly employed by men of the highest character. He 1 
corresponded with Dr, Blair, telling him of the progress he 
made, and was accompanied by friends and acquaintances, wBo 
certify that they saw various old Gaelic MSS. handed to him 
from time to time, and also helped him frequently in taking down 
Ossianic poetry from oral recitation. He passed more than a 
twelvemonth between his native district Badenoch and Edin¬ 
burgh, in both places employing friends who were Gaelic 
scholars in helping him to translate from his'written stores. In 
1762 he published, in London, Fingal and fifteen minor poems; 
in 1763 Temorts and five minor poems, all bearing to have been 
translated by him from Gaelic. 

The poems profess to be sung by Ossian, old,•blind, and the 
last of his race, to Malvina, the widow of his only son Oscar, 
who was cut off in the beginning of a most heroic career; 
and this situation is in entire keeping with the tone of 
chivalrous refinement and deep sadness which pervades 
them all. There is unsurpassed pathos in the last of them, 
Berrathon, where he alludes to her death as already past 
—avoiding all description of it—and calmly forecasts his 
own os at hand, 'Ilieir content^ relating .chiefly to war, 
present a considerable variety botlP aa to locality and inci¬ 
dent. Fistgal lefera to an invasion of'lreland by Svraran, King 
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' of Locblin, or ScandlnaWa, who d^eats the Irish forces under 
their leader Cndrallin. The king of the Caledonians, Fionn, or 
Fingal, comes to the rescue, defeats Swaian, but generonsljrdis* 
nissn him to his native land without ransoni or forfeit Temora 
dso represents trim as waning in Ireland. Ourbar had killed 
Cormac, the ki>% of Ireland, and usurped his throne. Fingal 
goes to restore the rightful dy^ty. The'usurper, pretend* 
mg fiiendriiip towards him, invites Oscar his grandMn to a 
fe^ and treacherously sla^ him, but is himself slain by the 
expiring beta Cathmor, brother to Cairbar—« noble character 
—^es up his cause; but after various turns of fortune, is at 
length klllM by Fingal, who places the lawful heir on the throne, 
and feeling the weight of years now pressing upon him, formally 
delivers the spear of his father Treunmor—the symbol of 
sovereignty—to his only surviving son Osrian, and withdraws to 
his hivottrite Selma. Ca Lodin mates an expedition of Fingal’s 
to Lochlin, where he is attacked by Stamo, who is quite the picture 
of a sav^, piratical viking; but as usual the ‘great king’ with 
his irresistible sword, ‘ the son of Luno, or of brightness, ’ proves 
victorious. Carric'Thura represents him in Orkney aiding his 
friend CathuUa against the lung of Sora, who had invaded his 
dominions But while there is a thread of continuous narrative 
pervading these longer poems, they ate very much made up of 
episodes relating to adventures in love and war, and especially 
‘tales of the time of old,' recited by the bai^ during every 
pause in the warfare. The smaller poems generally recora single 
expeditions by the king or some one of his heroes, all undertaken 
for the rescue of innocence and weakness from oppression. 
But a few; like Darihula, The Sengt of Selma, &c., show in¬ 
stances, as in real life, of sorrow unrelieved, and of evils unre¬ 
dressed. The Ossianic poetry throughout is distinguished alike for 
sublimity and pathos. It is also remarkable as embodying 
in "Fingal a chamcter of excellence and attractiveness surpassing 
that of any hero of romance—remarkable too for the purity 
and even delicacy of tone which pervades it throughout. 
Further it is entirely original in bringing before us a strange 
apirit-botder-land, where the ghosts of the departed descend 
from their clouds, and give warnings and counsels to their friends 
on earth, without exciting fear or alarm; and also as dealing 
with nature in a truly primitive and natnnd manner. Descrip¬ 
tions, whether of scenery or of actions, often very vivid and pic¬ 
torial, are undimmed by any tinge of that subjectivity or self- 
consciousness which casts its shadow on all descriptions by minds 
of modem culture. The mind of Ossian appears passive in 
receiving images, and reflects them as from the surface of a 
br^t mirror. 

These poems, entirely opposed to the tame, conventional style 
of the iSthc. literature, were received with wonder and acclama¬ 
tion throughout Europe. Within a year they were translated 
into the languages of France, Germany, Italy, Denmark, and 
Poland, while ^ition after edition was called for at home. But 
dmid the general admiration a storm of adverse criticism burst 
oa the beM of MacPherson which has not quite died away yet. 
Dr. Johnson in England, Messrs. Pinkerton and Laing in Scot¬ 
land, denied alike the genuineness and the merit of the poems, 
said they were mere foigeries I-'' the pretended translator, 
and that th^ were worthless under any view. A strong 
array of able men. Dr. Blair, Lord Kaimes, Sir John Sinclair, 
John Home, &a, mustered in defence of their genuineness; 
and a controversy was carried on for many years with a 
degree xd bitterness seldom equalled in literary warfare. The 
first demand made upon MacPherson was to exhibit his 
original MS3 m and to this challenge he answered at once by 
placing his MSS. in the hands of his London publishers, adver¬ 
tising that thev were there, uid offering to publish them if a 
suffiuent number of sabscribers came forward. The publishers, 
Beckett & DeJHondt, certify that these MSS. remained in their 
hands for twelve months; yet, incredible as it may now sound, 
no one followed the common-sense plan of comparing them with 
the Eng^^ translation. His opponents, knowing nothing of 
Gaelic, could Dot moke the requisite compatison, and bis sup¬ 
porters, very stupidly, todc the genuinenew for giimted. At the 
end of the twelve montlis he removed the MSS., and, so far as is 
known, they were never i^in seen by friend or foe. He left 
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■crap of infonnation as to toe bte of toe old MSS. which were 
unquestionably collected hj him, whatever their contents may 
have been. 

Various objections have beat brought against toe genuine¬ 
ness of these poems, «.g., that the H^hloaders were too 
barbarous to produce pi^ry of such a high order; also that 
MacFheison’s work was compiled from those of other authors, 
ancient and modem; but these have been abandoned long ago. 
The same may be said of toe objections based on the difficm^ of 
preserving suto a mass of poetry without committing it to writmg; 
and on the comparatively modem atyle of the language, a neces¬ 
sary result of oral transmission through centunes. But the 
difficult arising from the non-appearance of the original 
MSS., instead of Itaving been removed, has been recently 
ui^d in stronger terms than ever by J. F. Campbell, 
Esq., toe accomplished editor of toe well-known West High¬ 
land Tales, and the autoor of various antiquarian and scientific 
works. He has ransacked every comer of the Highlands and 
Islands, and has collected m immense quantity of old legend, 
both in poetry and prose, including many Ossianic ballads, but 
he has never found one stanza of MacPhereon’s Ossian anywhere 
amid ail his researches, and he concludes from this that the cur¬ 
rent Ossianic ballads were the sole foundation of MacPher- 
son’s work—that he never found any MS. but such as contained 
these, consequently that his Ossian is his own manufacture. 

Mr. CampWl’s opinion is entitled to great weight, and he has 
some followers. But his opponents say;—l. If the MSS. 
whito MacPherson advertised for examination were forgeries, 
his conduct implies recklessness amounting to insanity. Tiie 
presumption then undeniably is that these MSS. were what they 
professed to be. s. It is very possible that these MSS. formed 
the only record of the poems which they contained. The history 
of literature affords instances exactly in point. ‘ Eighty years ago 
England possessed only one tattered copy of Chikle Waters and 
Sir Cauline, and Spain only one tattered copy of the Cid ’ (Lord 
Macaulay’s preface to Lays of Ancient Some), Of the fine old 
poem of Be&wulf only one MS. exists. Had any of these perished 
immediately after being printed, the publisher would have lieen 
defenceless if charged with forgery; and so it may be in Mac- 
Pberson’s case. 3. When Mr, Campbell says that he did not 
find a stanza of MaePherson’s Ossian anywhere, it is answered, 
that many poems which were remembered a hundred years ago 
are now forgotten. Further, facts are submitted which prove 
that at the least some pieces in MaePherson’s book are genuine 
and ancient. In the appendix to the Report of the Highlastd 
Society on the Ossianic question (1806) testimony is given by 
several gentlemen of competent scholattoip and unimpeachable 
character that long before MaePherson’s Gaelic appeared they 
took his English translation, compared with it various short 
pieces recited by old people around them, and found them quite 
to correspond. Hundred of lines have teen thus verified, and 
among these may be specially mentioned * Malvina’s Dream' and 
two Sun Hymns, which, from other sources as well as the Report, 
are proved to be independent of MacPherson, and are among the 
very gems of his poetry. It is also deserving of mention 
that Mr. Skene (and no higher authority can be quoted), in bis 
introduction to the Dean’s Book (p. 48), expresses the opinion 
that the sixteen ‘Fragments' originally published were genuine 
—the circumstances in which they were published tendering 
imposture altogether improbable. 

It is proper to notice briefly various other collections of Gaelic 
poetry which help to throw light on the question before us, and 
which ought to be studied by w who take a part in it. In 1784 
the Rev. Dr. Smith publishM a small voL of ^ pagM, with the 
title of Sain Dima, or Ancient Lays, ascribed to Ossian, Orran, 
Ullin, &c. They are truly beautiful, and fiu: more polished in 
language than MaePherson’s poems. They treat of Osrianic sub¬ 
jects, but not of those mentioned by him. Dr. Smith gives toe 
names of those fiom whom he obtained his Lays, bnt no one 
appears to have questioned these witnesses on the matter. In 
1786 there was a miscellaneous collection of Gaelic poetry pub¬ 
lished by Gillies in Perth, among which ate ‘ Molvltia'i Drauit,' 
and one or two more of MacPheison’s episodes. In 1ID4 there 
was a similar miscellany published I7 toe Brothers Stewart, men 
who were well qualified os editora; and in torir book we have 
the two Sun Hymns formerly mentioned and the poem of ‘ Con- 
loch and Cuhona* (183 lines) found subsequently in MaePher- 
son's Gielic Still unpublished there is the coUeraon ttf Jend^ 
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Stbne, l 7 SO- 5 <$. contaitting eleven Ouianic ballads, but nothing 
of what bln MacPherson. A collection, by the Rev. D. M‘Nicol!, 
minbter of Usmore, made about the same period, contains 
‘Malvina’s Dream.' TTie Kennedy collection (Adv. Lib., Edinb.), 
made between 1774-83, is verjr voluminous and contains 
many Ossianic pieces, some of which are similar to those pub- 
luhed by Dr. Smith. The Irvine MS.—1796-1802—(likewise 
in Adv. Lib.}, while very miscellaneous in its contents, gives 
the poem of ‘ Conloch and Cuhona, ’ also the two Sun Hymns, 
accompanied with a note in the Rev. Dr. Irvine’s liand saying 
that he got these two from the Rev. Mr. M’Diarmid of ‘Weem, 
who says that ' he got them upmids of forty years ago from 
Duncan Robertson, Glenlyon.’ This testimony, wliich has never 
been overthrown, places these two veiy beautiful poems entirely 
beyond MacPherson. In 1862 was published, under the editor¬ 
ship of the Rev. Dr. M’Lauchlan, Edinburgh, by far the most 
interesting of all our Gaelic MSS. Tbb is known as the Book 
of the Dean of Lismore, and was written 1512-26. It contains 
many heroic ballads, nine of which are attributed to Ossian. 
Space forbids any minute account of this collection, but it proves 
clearly that upwards of 300 years ago 0.ssian was held to be the 
prince of poets, as Fingal was the king of heroes. We menUon, 
m the last place, Leabhar na FBnne, or the Book of the Fingal- 
ians, puhibhed in 1872 by Mr. Campbell, already referred to. 
This b a collection of all the Ossianic ballads preserved, whether 
in print, in MS., or in the memories of men still living. The 
various versions from 1520 to the present day are carefully placed 
side by side, and very elaborate notes are added. We have 
already mentioned the conclusion which he draws from these— 
that they comprise all the Ossianic poetry which existed in the 
days of MacPherson, and that it was entirely on them he founded 
hb work. 

It is needless to discuss the claims which Ireland puts forward 
to MacPIierson’s Ossian. Whether Fingal be a myth or a his¬ 
torical character, whether he ruled in Ireland or m Scotland, 
whether the Irish poetry be superior or inferior to MaePherson’s, 
it is certain that MacPherson never was in Ireland, nor got a line 
from an Irish source, llis poems, such as they are, are unques¬ 
tionably Scottish, not Irish. Mr. Campbell and a few others 
maintain that he composed his work in English, and subse¬ 
quently translated the chief portions of it into Gaelic; but the 
majority of Gaelic scholars are opposed to thb view, and among 
these is Mr. Skene, who, while maintaining that he interpolated 
largely, holds the English theory altogether unreasonable. Mac- 
Pherson's Gaelic was published in 1807 with a Latin translation, 
copious dbsertations, and notes. An edition containing the mere 
text was published in 1818, another in 1859, and in 1870 appeared 
a very elaborate work by Dr. Clerk, minister of Kilinallie, con¬ 
taining Gaelic text, with a literal English translation, side by 
side with MaePherson’s, and numerous notes, in which two pre¬ 
vailing errors regarding the Gaelic Ossian are removed—(i) that 
it contains scarcely any allusion to religion, and (2) makes no 
mention of clans or tribes. It is shown that there is frequent 
reference to religious worship, and that clans are mentioned over 
and over again. 

We have thus stated everything which we know to be capable 
of throwing light on the vexed imestion of the genuineness of 
MaePherson’s Ossian. We think there are very few among 
those competent to judge who will maintain with Mr. Campbell 
that these poems are an absolute forgery, entirely the work of 
MacPherson. His inference, resting only on proof of a negative 
kind, whidi can never be carried out exhaustively, is at the best 
only a presumption. The testimony of Rev. Mr. MacDmrmid 
reguding the Sun Hymns, and of several other persons to other 
ihort pieces, as having been known long before MaePherson’s * 
GaeUe appeared, and by people wholly unacquainted with him, 
has not hitherto been discredited. The irresistible conclusion in 
these circumstances, then, seems to be that MaePherson’s book 
contains, at least, several short poems, and these of great beauty, 
which trwiition hod long preserved as the P. of O.; so that here 
we have truly the ‘Fragments’ of ancient Gaelic heroic poetry. 
That he has joined these detached ballads tc^ether, in order to 
carry out his favourite idea of an ' epic poem,’ seems also an 


* For tlwsa and all the prine!^ itatementa regarding the question, we 
raier to the HMdand Society's Report, with its valuable Appondba which 
auist ho carafuiqr examined by any one who wishes to know thojlnit of 
this iataresiing luhiecb 
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irresistible inference. The extent of his lupplementing it is ve^ 
difficult now to ascertain; but we may fitly dose oitr remarks in 
the words of Matdiew Arnold [Lectures on Ce&k Uterature, 

152,153), who^ after making due deduction for what is ‘fmjjea, 
and modem, and tawdry,’ and for what may be of Irish origin, 
adds . . . ‘there is still left in the book a residue with the 
very soul of Critic genius in it, and which has the proud dis¬ 
tinction of having brought this soul of the Celtic genius into 
contact with the genius of modem Europe, and enriched ail our 
poetry by ib Woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma 
with its silent halls 1 We oil owe them a debt of gjiatitude, and 
when we are unjust enough to foiget it may the Muse forget us I’ 

Ossifloa'tion, the process of bone-formation. Bone is formed 
from cartilage or gristle, or from fibrous tissue. Hence the pro¬ 
cess of O. is described as being either inter-cartilannom or 
inter-memhranoMs. Some physiologists recognise a third process, 
to which they give the name of sub-periosteal O.; but this is 
simply a modification of the second profccss. The long bones 
of the body are formed from cartilage; the flat bones (such 
as those of the side of the skull, &c.) from fibrous tissue. 
Wiien cartilage exhibits the process of O., its ceils appear to 
undergo a marked increase m numbers. The cells arrange 
themselves in rows, their long axes lying transversely to that of 
the future bone. A section through cartilage, at the point where 
O. is commencing, shows that nearest the centre or active point 
of O., there are large cells or osteoplasts. These are arranged in 
parallel rows, and contain granular matter. Below the osteo* 
plasts the cartilaginous substance is being encroached upon by 
the calcareous or limy material which is to form the typical 
and characteristic bone-substance. This is deposited around 
spaces in the form of rings, and is furnished by the mihute 
bloodvessels which extend into the cartilage from the perios¬ 
teum, and finally come to occupy the Haversian canals in the 
fully formed bone. Thus the process of O. is essentially one 
of lime deposition within a cartilaginous matrix or basis. The 
shafl of a long bone is at first solid. It becomes hollow by the 
absorption of the central material, and the medullary canal 
containing the marrow is thus formed. The periosteum or mem¬ 
brane which closely invests the surface of bones, and which 
supports the bloodvessels of the bone, appears to contribute 
latgcly to the woik of O., by increasing the thickness of the 
bony tissue. Tlie importance of the periosteum in the growth 
and repair of bone was fully demonstrated by Professor Syme of 
Edinimrgh in certain experiments conducted on the limbs of 
dogs, by way of proving the reparative powers of this membrane. 

In nis J^nciples of Surgery, Mr. Syme states that he removed an- 
inch and a quarter of the r.'idius of a dog, taking away the peri¬ 
osteum, and that he repeated the experiment on the radius of 
the other leg, leaving the periosteum as far os possible nninjure^. 
Six weeks afterwards the dog was killed, when the bone from 
wliicli the periosteum had been removed was found to present a 
great deficiency of bony matter ; while in the bone which had 
had the periosteum left intact, there was already fonfted a com- , 
pact moss of new bone. 

In the formation of bone from fibrous tissue, a deposit of limy 
spicules is at first observed to take place. Tiien certain clear 
fibres {os/eogenie fibres) are developed, and when these become 
calcified, they are seen to enclose in their interior large osteo¬ 
plasts or bone-cells. These ultimately rest in spaces or areolie 
formed for them amonrat the fibres, and become the lacuna at 
the future bone. The bones do not ossify at the same time, but 
exhibit great variations in the period of attaining full growth. 

O. begins in the second month of intra-uterine life, and hnt ap¬ 
pears in the clavicle or collar-bone, and then in the lower jaw 
(fifth to seventh week). The vertebne, thighwhumems, and 
ribs are the next bones to exhibit this process. At the begin¬ 
ning of the third month, the shoalder-biade, frontal bone, the 
bones of forearm and 1^, and upper jaw become developed, atd 
ill the course of the third month the other bones of tne head, 
and the palm, instep, and dimts arc ossified. In the fomrth 
month the iliac bones and small bones of the ear are developed; 
and in the fourth and fifth months the pubis, iscldttm, breast¬ 
bone, and ethmoid exhibit the progress of O. The mlceneum 
and astragalus of the ankle ossify,^n the sixth and seventh 
months, and tlie hyoid or tongne-Done in the eighth month. 
Thus at birth many portions of the body are still nnossified (r^., 
the ends of all the long bones, all the wrist bones, the coccyx, 
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Ae.), The term epiphysis is applied to the centre of O. at the | 
end of a long bone, the diapkysa being the centre of O. for the 
shaft. The shaft is first osufied. Other centres of O. named 
apophyses are fonnd (as in vertebrte) in the development of pro¬ 
jecting parts or processes. 

Oats'fle, Adrian Van, a famous artist, was bom at Lubeck, 
Germanjr, in 1610, formed his style in Holland under Frank 
Hals and Rembrandt, and closely followed Teniers in many of 
his mannerisms. He was fond of painting drinking scenes, 
lively farmyards, cottage interiors, and in particular winter 
scenes, his iskanagement of snow l»ing unrivalled. O. died at 
Haarlm in 16S5. The warmth and ^pth of colouring which 
distinguished his pictures also marked those of his brother 
Xaai^ who was bom in 1617, and died in 1654. The best 
Engli^ collection of the elder brother’s pictures is that of the 
Dulwich Gallery. Sir Robert Feel’s specimens of Isaac's style 
are very fine. See Gadertz’s work on O. (1869). 

Oatasbkov', a town in the government of Tver, Russia, 
on Lake Seiiger, at the point of departure of the Seliger 
Ovka, a small affluent of the Volga, and 250 miles N.'W. of 
Moscow. It is famed throughout Europe for its manufacture of 
leather, and produces yearly some 200,000 pairs of white boots 
called ‘ Ostaslii.’ Other industrial products are axes, scythes, 
cotton goods, and sugar. Pop. (1870} 10,806. 

Ontende' (‘the east end,’ i.e., of the canal), next to 
Antwerp the second jport of Belgium, province of W. Flanders, 
on the coast, ao miles from the French frontier, and 14 W. 
of Bruns, with which it is connected by canal and rail¬ 
way. It has ^senger and mail communication daily with 
Dorter (seven nours), and in summer attracts some 20,000 
visitors (mostly Germans and English) exclusive of the im¬ 
mense number of travellers who arrive and depart on the 
same day. Its sea-lmthing is particularly delightful. An 
excellent _ promenade is the Digue or breakwater (3280 feet 
long), built of great stone blocks, and extending nearly parallel 
to the seaward rampart. O. has two spacious floating basins 
and handsome quays for the Dover packets, finished in 1874, 
while the fortifications have been in great part demolished 
(1876} to make^ room for several fine new streets, an hospital, 
and other buildings. There are breweries, distilleries, sugar and 
salt refineries, oil-mills, and brick kilns (producing yearly 80 
million bricks), but the great industry is fishing. So-called ‘ O. 
oysters’ are nearly all English ‘natives' brought from Whitstable 
and Bamham, and fattened in the numerous ‘pares’ here, 
before being exported in barrels to all parts of the Continent. 
In 1872 150 fisning smacks belonged to O., and of these 139 
were engaged in the cod fishing on the DopfgeT Bank. In 1873 
t}« exports amounted to (;CS96,8so to England), and 

the inerts to ,£1,779,580 (in transit direct ,£1,163,873, total 
from England ,£i,i 3 *i 732 )- Of the former, the chief articles 
are butter, meat, wool, hops, and eggs (3,640,336); of the latter, 

: salt, guano, timber, coal (1873, 113,802,000 kilogrammes), 
chemicals, woollen fabrics, and in-' go. In 1873 there entered 
and cleared the port 1363 vessels of 310,293 tons, and in addition 
diere entered 724 mail steamers of 259,304 tons. In 1873 the 
number of passengers who embarked and disembarked to and 
from England was 45,228. Fop. (1874) 16,533. Old O. was 
destroyed by the sea m 1334- rhe present town, fortified by 
the Prince of Orange in 1583, after a memorable siege of three 
years surrendered to the Spanish under Spinola in September 
1804. 

OatooooU'a (Gr. osteon, * bone,' holla ,' glue ’) is another name 
for bone-^lue,. it is pr^ared by digesting in superheated water 
rite ^atrae that remains after bones have been treated with 
mnnatic add to rmnove the earthy phosphates. 

Oatodejp'ii (Chr. osteon, ‘ bone,’ and le^, * a scale ’), a well- 
known extinct «nus of Ganoid (q. v.) fishes, the remains of 
which occur only in the Devonian rodks. O. belongs to the 
spCrion Crossopterygidee (‘fringe-finned’}} the paired fins con- 
of a central lobe, to the sides m whicii the fin-rays are 
;, ottedieA In O. there were two dorsal fins. The scales were 
r '^oSnl^idal and smooth.^ *rhe tail-fin was markedly Mereeercal, 

I 'tS!CjimW*P% lobed. The first dorsal fin was near the middk m 
fflririiiWi^itad'lbe month was well provided with teeA.' 


Ooteol'ogjr, the department of anatomy which treats of the 
structure, form, disposition, and development of the skeleton ^ 
animals. See BoNz, Ossification, Skeleton, &c, 

Oatero'de, a town of Prussia, circle of Hildeshdm, at the 
W. base of the Harz Mountains, and on the Sdse, ao miles N.E. 
of GSttingen. It has many picturesque old houses, on ancient 
castle, a hydropathic establishment, laige grain stores for the 
supply of the neighbouring mines, important moimfrietnres of 
cottons, woollens, and wooden wares, and Scherenberg*s exten¬ 
sive white-lead and small-shot factory. Pop. (1875) —^An¬ 

other town of the s-ime name, in the circle of Kdnigsbeig, has 
a timber trade and a pop. (1875) of 5735. 

Os'tia (Lat, ‘ mouths ’), a city of Latium, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, 14 miles W.S.W. of Rome, was founded, according to 
tradition, by Ancus Martius, and in the Second Punic War had 
rben'to be an important naval and mercantile station. In 
Sulla’s time it had a pop. of 80,000 inhabitants, and was famed 
for its saltworks and grain’trade with Sicily and Sardinia. But 
the Tiber constantly receding from O. in consequence of alluvial 
deposits, Claudius constructed a new basin 2 miles to the N., 
which, enlarged by Trajan, was called Portus August! et Ttajani, 
and about which a new town sprang up, Portus Ostiensis. O. 
nevertheless remained a flourishing and populous place under the 
earlier emperors, and was adorned by Hadrian, Septimius Severus, 
and Tacitus. It declined on the fall of the Western Empire, and 
in 827 was in ruins. Its remains, now 3 miles from the S. bank 
of the Tiller, include a temple of Jupiter, a theatre, baths (exca¬ 
vated in 1867), and a shrine of the Magna Mater (1869). The 
modem village of O., lialf a mile from the old town, founded 
by Gregory IV. in 830, lost the importance wliich it had enjoyed 
during the Middle Ages, on tlic reopening of the right aim of 
the Tiber (1612), and has now only 50 inhabitants. 

Oatra'cion, a genus of Teleostean fishes, belonging to the 
suborder I’lectognathi (q. v.). It includes the ‘ trunk fishes.’ 
The O. eomutus, or horned tronk-fish, is a good example. In 
the O. the body is encased in a stiff inflexible armour of scales, 
the fins protruding through apertures in the armour. The name 
‘ Coffer fishes ’ is frequently applied to the species, all of which 
arc natives of tropical seas, 

Os'traoiam, in the words of Aristotle (Pol, iii. 8), was a 
means whereby ‘ democratical states used to remove from the 
city for a definite period those wlio seemed to be pre-eminent 
above tlicir fellow-citizens by reason of their wealth, the number 
of their friends, or any other means of influence.’ The senate 
and ecclesia having decided on the necessity of such a step, each 
of the citizens received a tile (ostrakon) on which he might in¬ 
scribe the name of the person to be ostracised, who, if there were 
6000 votc.s against him, had to quit the city within ten days for 
a period of ten (or later of five) years. As O. was simply a 
precautionary measure, it involved no confiscation of property, 
was followed by a restoration of all civic privileges, and could 
at any time be revoked by popular vote. The system was 
instituted at Athens by Cleisthencs in tlie 6th, and abolished 
by Alcibiades in the 5th c. B.c. It also prevailed at Argos, 
Megara, Syraaise, and Miletus, a leaf, however, taking the 
place of the tile in Sicily, where it was accordingly known as 
pctalism. See Grote’s History of Gteeee (part ii. eh. xi.). 

Ostraooda, an order of the class Cmsfacea (q. v.), repre¬ 
sented by several genera of small organisms collectively nameci 
‘ water-fleas.' To this group belongs the genus Cyprb, found in 
fresh water; Caudena, in brackish streams; ana toe marine 
genera Cythere and Cypfidma. The body is enclosed witMn 
a shell or carapace, which consists of two valves, united 
along the back Iw a flexible membnme. The valves u« closed 
the action of a special (adductoP) muscle. The gjUs or 
branchise are attached to the hinder jaws. The O. Kpnj* 
seated as fossils in rocks beginning with the Lower Silnrii^ 
strata. They are known as fossils throu|(h the preseryation ol 
the valves of tlie shell. 

Oa'trloh (Struthio), a genus of Cursorial or HatHate Midi ' 
distinguished by its size, and by having Only two toes on each - 
foot. . llie O. (Struthio eamelus) it the type of the frtmiijr &rth ’ 
thionidt. The nostrils ate in a brood groove obtmt the middle : 
of the bill The plumes of the wings are es^olly ] 

as in other Curaores, have the txurbs of the fcuhen dieliottlied^ 1 
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anS to form a web— a conformation givi^ to the feathers 

well-known graceful appearance. The tail is also formed 
of plumes which are long and 


to the feathers | of 0 ., a zealous adherent of the Greek Church and opponent of 
the Jesuits, a collie and printing-press were established, from 
which issued in 1501 the first Slavonic translation of the Bible. 
Pop. 8937. 

Oa'trogotha, See Goths. 

Ostu'ni {Ottufttum), a town of S. Italy, province of Lecce, 
22 miles W.N.W. of Brindisi by rail. It lies in a district rich 
in grain, vines, olives, and almonds, and has numerous churches 
and convents. Pop. (1874) 14,422. 

Osu'na, a town of Spain, province of Seville, in a fertile 
plain, 48 miles E.S.E. of Seville, It has a castle perched on a 
hill, a Gothic collegiate church of 1534, four hospitals, large 
barracks, and several fine promenades. The university of O. 
was abolished in 1824. Soult abstracted from the collegiate 
church some five cwt. of old plate. There are slight linen, iron, 
and earthenware industries, and a trade in barley, olives, 
almonds, capers, esparto grass, and wine. Pop. 15,500. 

Oa'wald, King of Northumbria, began to reign in 634 
A.D., and restored to his subjects the Christian religion, which 
had been deserted for paganism by his predecessors &ric of 
Deira and Eanfrid of Bernicia. Cxdwalla, the Welsh Prince, 
was slain by this king at Deniscsbuni (Dilston) after a long and 
bloody battle. Oswald was one of the mildest yet most capable 
kings of the Heptarchy, and along with Aidan (q.v.), whom he 
m.aue Bishop of Lindisfiirne, sought so earnestly to cultivate the 
spiritual welfare of his jieople, that the ecclesiastical chroniclers 
never tire of detailing his acts of charity and his miracles. He 
died in battle against I’enda, king of Mercia, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, 643 A.D. See Bede’s I/ist. Keel, Cent, An^l., 
Lib. Ill.; Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest; sand. 
Green’s History of the Kn^lish People (new ed. 1877). 

Oswe'go, a city in New York, U.S., near the E. end of Lake 
Ontario, at the mouth of the O. Kiver, and at the end of the O. 
Canal, which links the lakes Ontario and Erie with the Hudson, 
and 328 miles N.E. of New Yoik city, with which it is connected 
by rail. It is a great railway terminus, and has a large trade, 
mainly in importing Canadian grain and lumber. The Kmgsford 
starch works here are probably the largest of the kind in the 
world, producing thiity-five tons of staicli claily, and consuming 
a million busliels of corn annually. O. has also fifteen flour¬ 
mills, c.'vpable of producing 60S0 barrels of flour daily; ten grain- 
elevators, with a stormg caii.icity of 2,000,000 bushels; exten¬ 
sive iron and railway woiks; large malt-houses, b.'irrel-factories, 
&c. The sUceis are loo feet wide, and cross at right angles, and 
among the public buildings are a city-hall, a U. S. court-house, 
fifteen churches, a free library with 2o,000 volumes, and an 
opera-house. There arc two beautiful parks. Fort Ontario, a 
casemated structure overlooking the lake and liarbour, is gar¬ 
risoned by a company of the U. S. army. The harbour, at the 
mouth of the O. Kiver, is protected from the action of the lake 
by extensive piers; the U.S. government is now (1877) con- 
stnicting a new harbour outside the old one, which Vlien com¬ 
pleted will have a depth of 20 feet, and be one of the best on 
the chain of great lakes. Pop. (1870) 20,190. . 

Oswe'go Tea is a name that was given by the colonists of 
last century to Monarda didyma, a common N. American plant 
belonging to Ijsbiatas, They used an infusion of its leaves as a 
domestic medicine, probably much in tlie same way and for the 
same purpose that allied aromatic herbs were in the past used in 
England. Several other species of the genus have a very strong 
scent, as M. punctata, which is called ‘ horse mint ’—another re¬ 
miniscence of the ‘old country.* 

Oa'weBtry, a market-town of England, in Shropshire, 18 
miles N.W. of Shrewsbury by rail, has a town-hau, corn-market, 
assembly-rooms, grammar-school, the ruins of a castle, three 
banks, and one newspaper. Tlie Cambrian Railway Works, for 
the manufacture of rolling-stock, were erected in 1865, and ex¬ 
tensive sewerage and water systems completed in 1866. Malting 
and brickmaking are the chief industries. Pop. of municipal 
Iwrough {1871) 7306, an increase of over 30 per cent, since 1861, 
due mainly to the development of colUeries and quarries ha the 
surrounding district. ^ 

Osyman'dyafl, an Egyptian king mentioned by Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus, but not yet identified by Egyptologists with 
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} drooping. The O. inhabits Africa, 

and ailects sandy deserts, over 
which it travels with wonderful 
ease and rapidity. In length the 
adult male may measure from 6 to 
8 feet; its plumage is blacker than 
' that of the female. The food of the 

O. consists of vegetable matters, 

. YH i'iwIjf especially, it fo said, of the large 
^ wild melons which grow plenti- 

_'i^V fully in its native regions. In 

. - habits the O. is gregarious. It is 

—.III also polygamous, one male mating 1 

with several females. From two to | 
^ seven females are found in the sude 

— of each male. The female lays a 

Ostrich. number of eggs, which are set up¬ 

right in the sand and watched with 
great care, although they are hatched chiefly by the heat of the 
sun. Each egg weighs about 3 lbs., and equals in capacity about 
twenty-four hens’ eggs. The shells are employed by the natives of 
Africa for a variety ot purposes, but chiefly as water-vessels. The 
flesh is said to be palatable but somewhat tough. The mode of 
hunting the O. varies. When it can be approached near enough, 
the rifle is used, but the great sjieed of ilie bird enables it to dis¬ 
tance the fleetest horse, although its habit of running in circles 
gives the hunter tlie means of intercepting it. Wlien brought 
to bay, the O. defends itself valiantly by kicking; the leg being 
kicked out in front, an action rendered the more formidable by 
the strong claws with which the toes are provided, 'riic voice 
of the O. is a deep hollow sound. Tlie average duration of the 
existence of this bird is stated to be fifteen or twenty years. 
The wings, as in all cursorial birds, are rudimentary, and are 
used after the fashion of aerial paddles. The leg bones are spe¬ 
cially strong, and many of the bones are pneumatic or filled with 
air. 'I'he breast-bone is flat and raft-like, and wants the keel for 
the attachment of muscles, so well seen in birds of flight. 

The voracity of tlie O. is well known. In a tame state it has 
been known to swallow nails, pieces of glass, large stones, and 
a variety of other substances. The probable cause of this vora¬ 
city is the natural tendency exhibited by all grain-eating birds 
to swallow liard substances, which aid the gizzard in its work 
of triturating the food, 'I'lic O. survives confinement for long 
periods, although its plumage becomes sadly defaced and subject 
to the attack of parasites. 'Tlie feathers taken from the recently 
killed or from the living O. are more valuable than the dropped 
ones. The back feather-s, those above the wings, are most 
valued, those of the wings and tail ranking next in worth. 
O. feathers have been prized in all ages for purposes of personal 
adornment. They surmounted the heads of the Fiiaraohs of 
Egypt; and to-day, in England, the head-dresses of ladies pre¬ 
sented at court are imperfect without them. O. feathers enter 
largely into commerce; in 1876 the estimated value of the im¬ 
ports into the United Ungdom amounted to nearly 700,000. 
Dyed black, they are largely used as undertakers’ plumes, a full 
set being valued at from A20o to ;^300. Aleppo, in Syria, is 
the chief place of export for the finest O. feathers. Algiers, 
Cairo, Senegal, Madagascar, and S. Africa, also export large 
quantities. 'I'lie Argentine Republic sends considerable quantities 
of Rhea feathers, which are commercially classed as O. F. 
Each healthy full-grown bird reared on the O. farms of Cape 
Colony produces feathers which fetch on an average 15 a year. 
^ Mosenthal and Harding’s Ostriches and 0 , Farming (Lend. 
1876). 

Ottxioli Veathers, a favourite heraldic badge of the princes 
of the Middle Ages, which by the close of the Plamagenet period 
had become the peculiar ensign of the Princes of Wales. The 
Black Prince directed that certain of the shields placed about 
bis monument should be charged with three O. F. 
d’ostruce ’) upon a sable field. 

Ostxo^, a town of Western Russia, government of Volhy- 
nia, was Tormeriy the seat of the ancient and powerful house 
of O., bnt sank Mo insignificance on the death of the last prince 
ofvibat line in 1873, Here under the rule of Constantine Duke 
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txef historic penon^. He u sua to luve oeen twentjr-seventb 
in ittcoettion from iMsostris, to have invaded Asia at the head 
of 400^000 men, and to have built the lemarkable temple at 
nebes, called bj Diodorus the tomb of O., bjr Strabo the 
Memnonelum, and now generally known, on the authority of 
the hieroglyphics, as the Kameseion. 

Ota'go, a ^Ustot, and formerly a province, of New Zealand, 
occupying the southern portion m the Middle Island, together 
with Stewart's Island, its total area is about 16,000,000 acres, 
of which 3,000,000 acres are agricultural, 7,000,000 pastoral, 
and 1,000,000 forest land, the remaini^ 4,c^ooo acres being 
mode up of lakes and mountains, Ine W. portion is little 
known, and almost uninhabited, consisting os it does of a con* 
geries of lofty mountains, many of which rise above the snow 
Une. Severu other ranges of considerable altitude also traverse 
O,, and tl^ principal tracts of level land are found in the S, and 
N.£i Ihe dtain^e of the mountains forms several large lakes 
(see New Zealand), and is carried off by a number of rivers, 
of which the chief, from N. to S,, are the Waitaki, Taieri, 
Clutha (q. v,}, Mataura, and Waiau, These streams are so rapid 
os to be almost useless for navigation. There are several good 
harbours both in O. proper ana Stewart’s Island, but the n^g- 
nifieent sounds of the W, coast (see New Zealand) aredeprivra 
of commercial value by the inaccessibility of the region into 
which ftey penetrate. The minemi wealth of O, is very great, 
including gold, brown coal, iron, antimony, and copper. Gold 
was first duKovered in Gabriel’s Gully, near Lawrence, in 1861, 
and from that date to the end of 1876 the quantity exported 
from O, amounted to 3,584,179 os,, valued at 14,077,688, 
Building stone of the finest quality is abundant near Oamaru 
and Kojcnnui in the N.E. Fine timber is obtained on the W, 
and^. coasts and in Stewart’s Island, but the interior is almost 
treeless. The climate of O. is healthy and invigorating, and free 
from extremea Snow rarely falls at the coast, and frost is only 
severe in elevated situations. All the crops and fruits grown in 
Britain flourish in O. The total area under crop (including land 
in sown grasses) in Feb. 1877 was 536,753 acres, oats and wheat 
being the two principal crops. The trade of O. is much greater 
than t^t of any other distnet of New Zealand. The chief ex* 
ports are wool, gold, oats, wheat, skins, and preserved meats; 
and the leading industries are manufactures of iron, woollens, 
pottery, and soap, besides brewing, shipbuilding, and an exten¬ 
sive timber trade. The construction of railways is being vigo¬ 
rously proceeded with, and about 200 miles are now (1878) open 
for traffic. Much attention is paid to education, and >n March 
1877 there were in operation a university, two high schools, five 
grammar schools, and 160 elementary spools, all deriving more 
or len support from Government. 

’lire first regular settlement of O. was commenced on 23d 
March 1848 by an association connected with the Free Church 
df Scotland, but its origiiuil class character was effaced by the 
great influx of miscellaneous immigrants caused by the discovery 
of gold. From 1861 to 1870 a portion of O. constituted a sepa¬ 
rate province under the name of Southland. On the abolition 
of the provinces in 1876, O. wa> subdivided into 13 counties. 

pop. of O. at the census of 1874 was 85,082, but at the end 
of 1877 was probably about 105,00a The principal towns are 
Dunom (q. v.), Invercargill (q. v.). Port Chalmers, Oamaru, 
hdlton, and Lawrence. 

Otalw'it*. See Tauitl 

Otal'gift (Gr., lib ‘earache') is a pmnful affection'of the ear 
of a neundgic nature, occurring in fits of excruciating pain 
shoot^ over the head and face. It is frequently caused by 
decayed teeth, the removal of which is necessary for a cure; but, 
in other aue», the treatment is that of neuralgia generally. 

O'taxy, or Ots'riA (from Gr. fiis, f/vt, 'an ear’), a genus of 
carnivorous quadrupeds included among the Ptnniitdu. or seals, 
and repreientii^ the fiunily of the Otarid* or ‘eared’ seals, 
which are distingnished from the common teals by having a 
small external ear. 'niqrare also known as 'sea lions’ and 
* tea beats.’ They cUfier markedly from seals in tevaal import- 
oht points of strueture. Their limbs ate mimh freer from the 
tad the O. can thus raise themselves, and waddle over the 
Imm moire easily than seqis. 'Their neck is very flexible^ while 
(be aeaa U short Then the seals have no undm fiir, 
while the Oi la weU provided with a fur below the enter covering 
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of coarse hdts} this under fur, in certain species of OUtrUm 
\ affording the rich sealtMn of commerce. Smral species have 
hair on the head and neck, forming a kind of ‘ mane,’ whence the 
name ‘ sea lions.’ In geneml conformation of body and activity d 
habits, the O. presents a striking contrast to the seals. The teeth 
number thirty-six; twenty in the upper and sixteen in the lower 
jaw. There are six upper incisors, two canines in each jaw, and 
six molars above and five below on each side. The canines are 
very large. The food consists of crabs, mollusc^ and firiies, the 
O. being skilful fishers. When a fish is too li^e to be swal¬ 
lowed at one gulp, the O. bites it in halves, swallows the first 
half, and then instantly dives to secure the remainder. The 
stomach always contains a large quantity of pebbles. The O. 
have a very peculiar distribution. None inhabit the Atlantic 
Ocean, save in the very southernmost portions. They are first 
met with on S. American coasts at the month of the river Plate; 
and thence southward they are found all round tlie coast, and 
in distant islands, such as Juan Fernandez, Chonos Islands, and 
the Galapagos. They are numerous on the Californian coast, 
and extend as far N. as the Aleutian Isles to the coast of Japan. 
The P^bilov Isles form their (most northern limit of distribu¬ 
tion. They occur on the New 21 ealand coasts, and on the S. 
and E. coasts of Australia. The males grow until they attain 
the age of six, and the females until they reach four years, when 
the former weigh each from 500 to 700 lbs., and the latter 
from 80 to 150 lbs. or more. They return to their island haunts 
in May, the males arriving first, toe females some weeks later. 
About nine well-defined species are known. These are the O, 
Vrsina, O. Gilliespii, and O. stelleri of the N. Pacific; the 0 . 
Juiata and O. Falklandica of the S. Pacific and S. Atlantic; 
the O. Antarctica or O. pusilla of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and the O, Hookeri, 0 . Mata, and O. gazella of Kerguelen's 
Land. Immense numbers of these animals are annually slaugh¬ 
tered. A pair of sea lions ( 0 . stelleri) are at present (1878) 
alive in the Brighton Aquarium, where the female gave birth 
to a young O. in May 1877. 

Otchakov', a fortified port of Russia, government of Kherson, 
on the Diiieper-Linan, 40 miles N.E. of Odessa. A town of 
great antiquity, it was invested with a transient importance during 
the wars between Turkey and Russia in the i8th c. Pop. (1870} 
5227. 

Oth'man Ibn Affaxi, the third Arabian calif, was bora 
about 574. He was early converted to Islam by his kinsman 
Mohammed, two of whose daughters lie married, and whose 
secretary lie became. In 644, three days after the death of 
Omar (q. v.), he was raised to califate, on condition that he 
would govern according to the Koran. The first successes of 
his reign in Persia, Armenia, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa 
were soon followed by a series of disasters, due to O.'s foUy in 
entrusting all commands, not to the bravest warriors, but to his 
own kinsmen and favourites. A growing discontent, fostered 
by the adherents of AU (q. v.), and by the priests, who hated 
O. for his departure from time-honoured customs, ended in a 
general rising, and in the assassination of O. by Mohammed, a 
son of the Calif Abu-Bekr, June 18, 656. The firat revision of 
the Koran was made by O.'s orders. See Ockley’s Histon of the 
Saracens, and Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Feman Empire. 

Oth'man, the founder of the Ottoman Empire. See Osman. 

O'tho, the seventh of the Roman emperors, was bom of an 
ancient Etruscan family in 32 A.D. Profligate and luxurious, 
the Rochester of Nero’s court, he yet governed the province of 
Lusitania with considerable erroit from 59 tillGalba’s revolt in 68. 
O. participated in that revolL hoping to secure the succession to 
himsedf, a hope that was baffled by Galba’s adoption of Lucina 
Fiso, loth January 69. Five days later O., greeted as emperor 
by three and twenty common soldiers, murde^ both Galba and 
Piso, and within twenty hours of liis usurpation began to foretell 
his own downfall. Already a third competitor had arisen in the 
person of Vitellins (q, v.), whose revolt at Cologne wai followed 
by the advance of the German legions on Italy. ARer fruitlm 
negotiations O. marched to meet the enemy. In the battle near 
Bedriacum, between Verona and Cremona, the Vitdlians were 
victorious; and the news being brought to O., who had stayed 
behind at Brixellnm, he stabbra himself, 15th April' 69. Hi$ 
life was written by Plutarch and Suetonins, but thi. standard 
authority is the Historia of Tadtns (lib. L and U.}. 
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Oti'tis, or Tnfliwnma'tioa of the Tym'paaam, it a 
palni^ catarrhal affaction, the paia often extending over the 
whok of the head and down the neck, anpnvated W swallowing, 
and often complicated with fever and ^lirium. The throat Is 
also uanallv inflamed, and there may be total deafneia. The 
treatment should be of a soothi^ nature—leeches, hot fomenta¬ 
tions, and sedative poultices, wiOi purgatives and opiates. O. 
may terminate in complete resolution, or matter may discharge 
itself down the Eustachian tube, or the ntembrana tymfani may 
give way. O. may occur during the course of certain febrile 
affections, especially scarlatina, and occasionally after measles 
and hooping-cough. In such cases the mucous membrane of the 
tympanum becomes red and swollen, tlie cavity is fflled with 
pus, the ossicles are destroyed, and the walls of the cavity are 
diseased, causing permanent Otorlioea (q. v.), and incurable deaf¬ 
ness. 

Otley, a market-town of England, in the W. Riding of York¬ 
shire, on the Vfharfe, 8) miles N.E. of Bradford by rail, has a 
cruciform parish church (restored 1869), numerous dissenting 
chapels, a mechanics' institute, and two newspapers. There are 
extensive woollen factories, printing-machine works, com and 
paper mills, tanneries, breweries, &c. Pop. (1871) 5855. 

Otorhoe'a is a purulent or rauco-purulent discharge from the 
external ear, caused by chronic inflammation of the meatus or 
diseased conditions of the ntembrana tympani. O. may be 
catarrhal, or it may depend upon some constitutional cachexia, 
of which stmma and gout are the most frequent. In the acute 
stage, the ear sliould be syringed with warm water, and warm 
fomentations should be applied to the inflamed membrane. In 
the chronic stage, mild mercurial ointments, or a solution of 
nitrate of silver, five or ten grains to the ounce, should be ap¬ 
plied on a camel’s-hair brusli. When abscess occurs in the 
meatus, a free incision should be made. Should the discharge 
be very foetid, a weak solution of Condy’s fluid, chloride of 
lime, or carbolic acid may be used for injection. 

O'tOBOOpe, an instrument used by aural surgeons for examin¬ 
ing the membrana tympani. In a very good light the mem¬ 
brane can be seen without a speculum; but a silver tube is 
usually necessary, the light of a lamp, with a reflector behind it, 
being thrown into the tube. In operative procedure a small 
mirror is placed on the forehead, in order to leave both hands 
free. An instrument sometimes called the O., consisting of an 
indiarubber tube about 18 inches long, is used by the surgeon to 
hear the air passing into the tympanum by the Eustachian tuire, 
tlie one end of the indiarubber tube lieing placed in the ear of the 
patient and the other in the ear of the observer. 

Otrazx'to, a dcc-ayed fishing town of Southern Italy, in the 
province of Lecce, 53J miles S.E. of Brindisi by rail, is the seat 
of an archbisliop, and has a cathedral and a castle erected by 
Alfonso of Aragon, It carries on a considerable trade in oil 
with the Levant. Pop. (1874) IISS- The JJydrus of its Greek 
colonists, and the Hydruntum of the Romans, O. was long one 
of the principal harbours of the Adriatic. On July 28, 1480, it 
was stormed by the Turks, who slew 12,000 of the inhabitan's, 
and carried off the remainder into slavery.—The Terra d’O., or 

C vinee of Lecce, comprising the heel of the Italian peninsula, 
an area of 3293 sq. miles, and a pop. (1874) of 493,263. 

Ott'awa, an important river in the Dominion of Canada, rises 
on the watershed between the basin of the St. Lawrence and 
Hudson’s Bay, and flows first in a westerly direction, receiving 
from the N. the Abittibi, Blanche, and Ketacumnaw, then S., 
expanding into lakes Mijizowaja and Temiscamang, and finally 
m., being joined from the N. by the rivers Du Moines, Black, 
Coulonge, Gatineau, Du Liivre, and Rouge, and from the S. 
by the hfattawa, Pelewahweh, Bonnechere, Madawaska, and 
Rideau, and entering the St. I^wrence by three mouths, which 
encircle Montreal Island and the Isle Jdsus. It has an extreme 
length of over 600 miles, and a drainage area of some 80,000 
sq. miles. Its basin is richly wooded, and includes much fertile 
lud, now rapidly filling with settlers. Though impeded by 
many rapids, it is rendered navigable by an exteruive system of 
dams and canals for river boats and steamers, and forma a 
channel for a lumber trade that is perhaps the largest in the 
world. The O. is connected bv the Rideau Canal with Lnke 
Ontario, and navigation is possible from it by the Mattawa, Lake 


Nipissing, and French River, to Georgian Bajr in Lake Huron. 
There is some prospect of this latter passage, which would shorten 
the waterway mm Montreal to the great hke-ports W. of Huron 
by nearly two-thirdS| being rendered mote practicable 

Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada, beautifully 
situated on the S. bank of the O. River, 87 miles above its con¬ 
fluence with the St. Lawrence, and at the point where the Ridean 
Canal joins the river, 125 miles W. by S. of Montreal, and 240 
N.E. of Toronto. It is reached by a loop line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and is on the highway of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, at present (1878) under construction; in summer lines 
of steamers tun hence to Montreal and the Upper O. The 
business part of the city is on the W. side of the Ridnu Canal, 
and here are the city-hall, the principal churches, schools, hotels, 
and other public buddings. Further W. is the suburb of Roches- 
terville, and the great lumbering dep6t of the Chaudiire, oppo¬ 
site the recently incorporated city of Hull (pop. 9000}, in Quelm 
province. On the E. side of the canal are the l^wer Town and 
Sandy Hill, composed mainly of dwelling-houses, the Majoris 
Hill, laid out as a public park, and the village of New Edinbureh, 
containing Ridean Hall, the governor-general’s residence, 'Ine 
Falls of the Chaudi^re, 130 feet in descent, are singularly roman¬ 
tic, and are the chief attraction in the beautiful scenery of the 
vicinity. O. is the scat of the Anglican bishop of Ontario, and of 
a Roman Catholic bishop, who takes his title from the city. It 
has many excellent educational institutions, including the Roman 
Catholic O. College, with a university charter, a normal school 
fur Central Canada (opened 1876), a Protestant Ladies' College, 
and two large convents. On Barrack Hill stands its chief archi¬ 
tectural ornament, the Parliament Buildings, the grandest pile 
in America, after the marble c.apitol at Washington. Tire city 
is the central mart of the great Canadian lumber trade, and some 
5000 people are engaged here alone in sawing and shipping. 
American enterprise has developed here an important import 
trade in provisions and general merchandise. The government 
employes of all grades in the city number 1300. "ftiree news¬ 
papers are published daily. The assessed value of city property 
in 1869 was $5,081,679, and in 1875 $i 1,254,635. Pop. in 1851, 
10,000; in 1861, 15,000; in 1871, 21,000; in 1875, 24,262. 
More than half of the inhabitants are French Canadians, profess¬ 
ing the Roman Catholic faith. O. was founded in 1827 by 
Culoncl By, who constructed the Rideau Canal as an interior 
line of defence. By town, so called after its founder, was incor¬ 
porated as a city under the name O. in 1854. It became the 
c.'ipital of Canada in 1856, and the government was installed in 
its new buildings in 1866. 

Ottawa, a town of Illinois, U.S., on the Illinois River, 80 
miles W.S.W. of Chicago by rail, has large starch and glass 
industries, several fine hotels, stores, &c., and four newspapers, 
and is connected by canal uith Plaines River and Lake Michigan. 
In a handsome park on the S. side of Illinois are great mineral 
springs. Pop. (1870) 7736. 

Ott'er (Lutra) a genus of Carnivorous quadrupeds belonging 
to the family Musteiida, or that of the weasels. The feet are 
short and the toe 

weblied, in ad-rpta- ‘. 

tion to an aquatic life. A y 

The ears are small but 

prominent, and the ] . / ’ . 

tail is rounded and — 

of moderate length, i- ^ ‘ ^ 

The teeth number J,' 

thirty-six, and consist ' ■ 2 ^ " ^ X? 

of six incisors and two 
canines in each jaw ; 

the upper jaw having-- ^ 

two molars, and the I-'— 

lower jaw six premo- Otter, 

lars and four molars. 

The average length of the 0 . is about 3^ feet Specimens have 
been captured which weighed 40 lbs. The colour it a very 
rich brown, intermingled with tints of grey; and the outer fur 
is coarser than the inner coating. The O. is well known from its 
habit of destroying large quantities ^f salmon and other food 
fishes. Its destructive propensities atc^ however, not limited tc 
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•IdUing and deTonrlng fiobes | it rejects large numbers of those 
it kil^ and mangles the remainder by selecting the most juic^ 
portions for food. The O. burrows in the banlu of the river it 
Wests. The young vary in number from three to five, and are 


exciting and often difficult A special breed of dogs, well 
known under the name of ‘otter-hounds,’is employed. These 
dogs are wiry and powerful, swim well, and possess great 
endurance and strength of limb and jaw—qualities which an 
O. brought to bajr is likely to put to a severe test. Frequently 
an enraged O. will bite and maim several of his canine pur- 
suers, and contrive to escape through the perfect command he 
retains of his faculties and ^wers of swimming and diving in the 
most expert manner. The otter-hound is also known by the 
name of ‘ Welsh harrier.' The Chinese O. (A. ehineHsis), other¬ 
wise named the Indian O., occurs in Asia, and is hunted like 
its European representative. The fur is of lighter hue than in 
the latter. This and the Indian O. have been tamed and trained 
to capture fishes. The Canadian O. (Z. Cartaiitnsts) closely 
resembles the common O., but may attain a larger size. The 
sea- 0 , or Kalan {Enhydra Lutris) occurs in the N. Pacific 
Ocean. It is a scarce animal, and possesses a fur of the highest 
possible value, and may weigh from 70 to So lbs. The fur 
W a black velvety gloss, and is of a rich blackish or brown colour 
on the upper parts of the body. 

Ott'erbum, Battle of. See Chevy Chase. 

Ott'o X., son of the Emperor Heinrich I., bom in 912, was 
early married to Edith, grand-daughlcr of King Atlfred, and was 
crowned at Aachen in 936. In 937 the Duke of Bavaria re¬ 
volted against his authority, but was promptly defeated; in the 
following year O.’s half-brother led the Dukes of Franconia and 
Ixidutringui into a similar rebellion, which was also put down. 
The consequence was that O. obtained either fur himself or his 
kinsmen all the great duchies, which he swayed with a firm hand. 
Other wars were carried on by him against the Danc^ whose king, 
Har^d, he compelled to do homage and accept Christianity, and 
against the Poles, whom he added as feudatories of the crown. 
The Slavs of the Baltic, the Middle Elbe, and the Oder were 
brought under his authority by two of his markgrafs. In 951 he 
made a romantic expedition into Italy to espouse the cause of 
Adelhcid, the widow of Lothar, who was then in her nineteenth 
year, and whom Berengar had seized. Entering Lombardy by 
the Adige valley, O. forced Berengar to a condition of vassalage 
and married Adellieid, assuming to himself the title of King of 
the Lombards. A icbellion was conducted against him in 953 
by his son Ludolf, Duke of Swabia, and in 955 the Hungarians 
made an irruption it to Bavaria. The rebellion was suppressed, 
and O. in person routed the Hungarians at a battle fought near 
Augsburg. In 961 O. visited Italy for the second time, was 
crowned King of Lombardy and (February a, 962) Roman Em¬ 
peror by Pope John XII., whom he shortly after deposed. 
‘This restored empire,' writes Mr. Btyce, ‘which professed 
itself a continuation of the CaroHngian, was in many respects 
different .It was less wide, incluibna if we reckon strictly, only 
Germany proper and two-thirds of Italy; or, counting in sub- 

i 'ect but separate kingdoms, Burgundy, Bohemia, Moravia, 
l-oland, Denmark, and perhaps Hungaiy. ’ Its character was ‘ less 
eccleaiasticoL’ ‘Under him,' says the same writer, ‘the Ger¬ 
mans became not only a united nation, but were at once 
raised on a pinnacle among European peoples ns the imperial 
race, the possessors of Rome and Rome’s authority.’ O. died 
at Minsleben, in Thuringia, 7th May 973, having previously 
obtained for his son. through war, the daughter of the Eastern 
Emperor Nicephoriu. See Vehse’s Le^ Kaiser O.’s des 
Grtssess (Diaid. 1827; ^ed. 1867), and Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empisrt (Oxf. 1864).—A)tto IX., son of the preceding, was 
ixHB in 955, downed King of the Romans in 961, and reigned 
along with Bis father, morned the Greek princess Theophand in 
972, and became emperor in the following year. He soon came 
to warlike issues wiUi (he great fie&, bis first contest being with 
Heinrichthe Wrangler of Bavaria, who struck up a rebellious 
atliance with HaraTd of Denmark and the Dukes of Bohemia 
and Poland. Him were each in turn defeated by 0 ., and Heinrich 
waa ^rived of his duchy. O. was next engaged with Lothar, 
^ketsed Aachen and asserted his right to Lotharingia, but 
tetmmatiiM as far as laris 0. made him abandon the claim, 
jnvew tt'Kilim and R6me next drew the emperor across the | 


Alps, and in the S. of Italy be fought with distinction in Apulia 
and Calabria. In 982 the Saracens defeated him, and he buely 
escaped with his li^ after which he returned to Rome, where be 
died, 7th Dec. 983. See Giesebrioht, Jakrbucher des Deutsehm 
Reichs unter der Herrschaft Kaiser O.’s JI. (Berl. 1840).-— 
Otto XXX., son of the preceding, was bom in 980^ and crowned 
at Aachen when only three years old. During his childhood 
Theophand undertook the imperial regency. O. was seized by 
Heinrich of Bavaria, who resented the establishment of female 
authority and aimed at supreme power, but in 984 he was given 
up again. The famous Gerbert acted as his preceptor, and reared 
his pupil ‘in the dream of a renovated Rome, with her memoriea 
turned to realities.’ During the years of tuition 0 . came to be 
known os ‘the Wonder of the World.’ In 996 he led an army 
to Rome and engaged the troops of Crescentlus, the consul, 
whom he defeated. On that occasion he was crowned emperor. 
In 999 he lifted Gerbert to the pontificate, and thus began ‘ that 
Teutonic reform of the Papacy which raised it from 2he abyss of 
the loth c. to the point where Hildebrand found it.' In the 
par 1000 O., who had returned from a pilgrimage to the Holy 
land, presented himself at the tomb of Karl the Great in 
Aachen and took from his upright figure a consecrated cross, 
after which he returned to Rome. Pie died nt Patemo, near 
Viterbo, 21st January 1002, poisoned it was said by Stephania, 
widow of Crescemius, who had first of all ensnared him by her 
beauty. His body was carried to Aachen and buried beside 
Karl the Great. * Sliort as was his life,' says Mr. J. Btyce, ‘and 
few his nets, O. III. is in one respect more remarkable than 
any who went before or c.ime after him. None save he desired 
to make the seven-hilled city again the seat of dominion, reducing 
Germany, Lombardy, and Greece to their rightful phice of sub¬ 
ject provinces.’ See Wilraati’s Jahrlmciur des Deutschess Reichs 
unter Kaiser O. HI. (BerL 1840), and Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire (Oxf. 1864). 

Otto I., King of Greece from 1833-62, was the second son of 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, and was born at Salzburg, June 1,1815. 
On the 13th February 1832 he was chosen by the Great Powers 
King of Greece. Being accepted by the Greeks, he arrived at 
Nauplia, then the capital, on the 30th Januiiry 1833, and on 
the 6th Fcliruary made a solemn entrance into the town. Till 
the 1st July 1835 Greece was governed by a regency (under 
Armansperg, Maurer, and others), but even after O. nimself took 
the government, German officials held the chief influence. In 
1836 he married the Princess Amalie of Oldenburg, whose in¬ 
terference in the politics of the Creeks was disastrous. She was 
understood to be the instigator of that reactionary and autocratic 
policy that lasted till the revolution of September 1843 forced O. 
to grant a free constitution. Yet he would not fairly yield to 
constitutional government, but sought to secure an artificial 
majority in the Chamber by intrigues and bribery. His pro- 
Russian feeling during the Crimean War gained him some 
popular favour, which he soon lost, and at the b^innlng of 1S62 
O. anpealed to Kanaris to form a ministry. But the attempt 
failed, as he would not accept Kanaris’ terms, and in October 
of the same year an insurrection broke out at several places. 
On the 22d October O.'s deposition was proclaimed at Athens. 
He forthwith lodged his protest ^nd left for Bavaria. He died 
at Bamberg, 26th July 1867. 

Otto, or Attar of Boaea, is obtained by distilling the 
flowers of the Provence or cabbage rose (R. centifolidj, and pro¬ 
bably also those of the damask rose {R. damaseina). The prin* 
cipai farms for the production of the rose, and where the attar is 
manufactured, are situated in the valley of Kdzanlik, in Rnmelia, 
at the foot of the Balkans. The third vear after planting a crop 
is secured, and the bush 'wiU yield well for fifteen years. The 
harvest generally begins in the middle of May, and eahh mondng 
before sunrise the flowers are gathered, and are distifled by noon 
on the same day. Into the stUIs (which hold about a| cwts.) 
roses are placed with water, and during the process of boiliikB 
the attar is carried forward with the steam into the refrigerator. 
It is collected as it there floats on the condensed water. On an 
average 3000 lbs. of blossom are required to produoe 1 lb. of tli» 
attar. The yearly production varies considemUy from varioua 


be about 55,500 os., and the price, when pure, may be frirty 
estimated at aSs. to soe^per os., The whole district was devas* 
tated daring the Runo-TiitUsh War of 1877-7& , . . 
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^ Ott'okar XX., Pnsemyd, King of Bohemia 1253-78, son of 
Kfai^ Wenceslaus III., was early cuosen Duke of Austria, when 
the old dttcal line had died out with Friedrich the Quarrelsome. 
At twenty-thne he married Margarctha (then forty>six years old), 
sister of the latter end widow of Heinrich, son of the Emperor 
Friedrich II,, but she was afterwards divorced by him. O. 
also gained possession of Steiermark, for which he had to fight 
with the Hut^rian^ whom he defeated at Marchfeld in 1260, 
and also of C^inthia and Camiola. Soon after his accession 
he undertook in 1254, in union with the Teutonic Knights, a 
crusade against the heathen Prussians, whom he subdued, and 
founded at Pr^el a town which, in honour of the king, he named 
Konigsberg. The imperial crown was offered to O., who refused 
it, but yet would not recognise the election of Rudolf, in conse¬ 
quence of which he had to yield Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Camiola to Rudolf, and take Bohemia and Moravia as fiefs of 
him in 1276. When O. shortly after renewed the war, he fell, 
after a brawe resistance, in a battle on the same plain where 
eighteen years before he had won a glorious victory, in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, August 26, 1278. See Lorenz, 
GtsehUhte KSnig O's II. (Vien. 1866). 

Ott'oman Em'pire. See Turkey. 

Otto von Erel'nineen, a German chronicler, was the son of 
Leonid IV., Markgraf of Austria, and of Agnes, daughter of 
the Emperor Heinrich IV. Ilis father dedicated him to the 
service of the Church. He studied at Paris, and while still a 
youth was made Provost of the Monastery of Neuburg, O.’s 
talents, learning, and higli iiirih seemed to point him out for 
ecclesiastical distinction, but he was destitute of worldly ambi¬ 
tion. Ilis stepbrother, the F.mperor Konrad III., compelled him 
to become Bishop of Freisingen, where he died, 22d September 
1158. O. has won an honourable place among the chroniclers 
of the Middle Ages by his Universal History, which comes 
down to 1153, and was continued by Otto of St. Blasius to 1209, 
and by his He Cestis Frederici /., Casaris August/, continu^ 
by Sadewic, His family connections gave him a knowledge of 
imperial policy possessed by few, and an access to important 
documents of which he has liberally availed himself. The best 
edition of his Universal History is in Urstitius' Germania Histo- 
riei lllustres (vol. ii.); of his Friedrich, in Muratori’s Scriptores 
(vol. vi.). See Wiedemann’s O, von Fretsing, sein laben und 
Wirken (Passau, 1849). 

Ot'way, Oape, a bold headland, forming the S. W. extremity 
of the colony of Victoria, and the first lanil usually made by 
vessels bound from the United Kingdom to Port Pliillip. It is 
situated in 38* 52' S. lat., 143" 33' E. long., and is crowned by a 
lighthouse. 

Otway, Thomas, an English dramatist, was the son of a 
clergyman, and was bom at Trotton, Sussex, March 3, 1651. 
From Winchester School he passed to Christ College, Oxford, 
which he left for London without a degree. Hunger naturally 
turned him into playwright and actor—actor only once, however; 
for at Sir William Davenant’s theatre in Dorset Garden, where he 
acted * King ’ in Mrs. Behn’s Forced Marritfge, ‘ the full house put 
him to such a sweat and tremendous agony, he being dash’t, spoilt 
him for an actor.’ In 1675 appeared his AIciiiades, and in 1676 
Hon Carlos, a great success, played for thirty consecutive nights. 
In 1677 O. published the tragedy of Titus and Berenice from 
Raeine's Berenice, and a version of Moliire’s Cheats oj Scapin. 
ARer the production of Friendship in Fashion (1678), a ‘ very 
diverting,’ very indecent comedy, he was shipped off to Flanders 
M comet of horse; but he was soon back poorer than ever, 
and wrote two more tragedies— Caius Marius, a mere bosh of 
Shakespeare’s Borneo and Juliet, and The Orphans, In the same 
year (1680) he scribbled a political piece entitled The Poet's 
Compltdnt to kit Muse. His comedy of The Soldieds Fortune 
(1681-) was supplemented by a second part. The Atheist, in 1C84, 
—both are p^. Venice Preserved, his last, and by far his 
mstest play, appeared in 1682. Its wretched author died in 
London, April 14, 1685. Some say that he died of fever in¬ 
curred bv nis irregular habits ; others, that he choked with a 
piece of bread given him in charity. O. excelled in domestic 
trondy; in delineating passion, the miseries and the ecstasies 
of love, the dark depths of hate and the steadfastness of vir¬ 
tue, Im has left us scenes unsurpassed, perhaps unrivalled, in 
our litertdur& 7 'ke Orphans, banished from the stage because 


of its somewhat impure plot, continues to be read with tears for « 
its pathetic inddents; while Venue Preserved, with scarcely a 
virtuous character but the heroine, is justly deemed one of the 
most melting and thriUing plays since ShaKespeaie’s time. No 
finer love scenes were ever penned than those between Jaffier 
and Belvidero. The last edition of O. is that of Thornton, with 
notes and life (3 vols. 1813). See Comhill for December 1877. 

Oude, or Oudli, pronounced *Owd’ {Avadh or Ayodhya, 

' the invincible ’), a province of British India, bounded N. by 
the independent state of Nepal, and encircled on all its other 
sides by the N.W, Provinces, with which it has been amalga¬ 
mated since 1877; on the S.W. it is bordered for a long distance 
by the Ganges. Area, 23,930 sq. miles; pop. (1869) 11,220,23a. 
O. is the most densely populated province in all India, the 
average number of inhabitants being 469 to the square mile, 
which exceeds that of England and Wales, or even Beldam. 
Besides Lucknow (q. v.), th^c capital, there are no large towns 
above 40,000, and consequently almo!>t tlte whole population is 
agricultural. The Mohammedans number 10 per cent., includ¬ 
ing many of the higltcr classes; and the Hindus 89 per cent. 
The Brahmins, with 1,400,000, are by far the most numerous 
caste; the Rajputs are 662,000 in number. It was from these 
two high castes of O. that the Bengal sepoys were largely 
recruited before the Mutiny. O. forms one vast aliuvial plain, 
with no mountains or minerals; the jungly hills to the N. were 
ceded to Nepal after the Mutiny. Besides tlie Ganges, the chief 
navigable streams are the Gumti, the Gogra, and the Rapti, 
whiim all fiow S.E. towards the great river. According to a 
law of silt-laden rivers’flowing through plains, they run on 
natural embankments 30 feet above the level of the country, 
which is thus divided into cup-like basins, forming marshes or 
/heels. Tlieir inundations and the marshes supply irrigatien; 
there arc as yet no canals. The most formidable wild animal is 
the wolf; tigers only wander in from the Nepal terai. Nilgai 
(' blue cows ’) abound, and no Hindu will kill them. Of the 
total area, about 8,500,000 acres, or 56 per cent., are under 
plough cultiv.'ition. The crops are wheat, nee, and inferior food 
grains; sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, opium, and cotton. Most of 
these are largely exported by river and rail, to pay for the piece- 
goods, salt, and all sorts of manufactured articles which require 
to be imported, llie large imports of Indian wheat into the 
United Kingdom, reaching 3,000,000 cwts. in 1876, chiefly 
come from this tract. The poor mainly subsist upon a mess of 
barley and pulse, and the rate of wages for unskilled labour 
is less than 3d. a d-ay. Beyond a thriving weaving colony at 
Tanda, who import raw cotton largely, and manufactures of 
luxury at Lucknow, there are no manufactures throughout the 
provinces. The total imports are estimated at 1,650,000, the 
exports at ;^I,420,000. 'J'he administration was (prior to 1877) 
conducted by a chief commissioner resident at Lucknow, accord¬ 
ing to what is called the non-regulation system, under which th% 
district officers, known as deputy-commissioners and not collec¬ 
tors, are not limited to members of the Covenanted Civil Service. 
The province is divided into 4 divisions, 12 districts, and 43 sub¬ 
divisions. In 1875-76 the total imperial revenue was;£'ij668,ooo, 
of which 1,407,000 was derived from the land; in addition, tljp 
provincial and local revenue amounted to ;^452,ooa In the ex¬ 
penditure an important item is;^*i6o^ooo, paid to various persons, 
on account of political pensions, not including ;fl20,ooo a year 
allowed to the ex-king of O. at Calcutta. The total military 
force is about 8000 men of all ranks and arms of the service, of 
whom more than lialf are Europeans, maintained at a total cost 
of;^'250,ooo. The regular and municipal police number 7700 
officers and men, costing 107,000, apart from the ehmeke^ars 
or indigenous village watchmen. There were in 1875 alt^ether 
1371 educational establishments, attended by 59>X9f pupUs; the 
total cost was 523,000. Tlie chief of these is the Canning Col¬ 
lege, which has Oriental and law departments. Among chari¬ 
table institutions are the King's Hospital, endowed by a former 
king of O. with 1^1454 a year; and the Bulrampur Hospital, 
built in 1871 by a wealthy talukdar at the cost of 10,000, and 
endowed with as much more. These are both at Liicknow. 
There are 1347 miles of water communication, 4225 miles of 
road, and at the end of 1876, 542 miles of the O. and Rifliilcund 
Railway were open, mostly within the prorlnce, on which a capital 
of more than 5 millions had been «pended; thu het earnings 
were ;^i22,58i. 
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O. fomi part of {he great ptidn of Hindtutan, and many of 
the earliest legends of the Hindus centre in diis region. It 
sras the birthplace of Salchya Muni, the founder of Buddhism. 
But the separate history of the provinw only dates from 
1756, wh^ Shujah'ud-Dowlah, the vkier of the Mogul em¬ 
peror, eitabliihea his independence of OtiUri, under the title of 
Nawaub Visier. In 1819 his descendant, Ghazi-ud>Diu Hyder, 
was acknowledj^ by the British as king. The dealings of 
the British in Bengal with the dynasty were very intimate, 
chiefly taking the form of continual loans and cessions of terri- 
toiT. But the subsidiary force of the British was used to 
enforce daily the mossest acts of misgovemment, and in 1856 
the kst king, Wajid Ali Shall, who refused to ugn a treaty 
parting with his sovereignty, was forcibly dethroned. Garden 
Keach, near Calcutta, was assigned to him os a residence, 
where he still lives, surrounded by a numerous circle of cour¬ 
tiers, on a pension of a lac of rupees a month (if 120,000 a 
year). In the following year the Mutiny broke out, and both 
the talukdari or large landholders, who had been dispossessed, 
and the general^ population joined the mutinous sepoys. The 
British under Sir H. Lawrence'(q. v.}, and afterwards under Sir 

L Outram (a. v.), were shut up in the Residency and the Alum 
gh of Lucknow for many months, and were only relieved at 
last by Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde) in March 1857. 
The rebel leaders were the Moulvi of Fyzabad and the Begum 
or Queen of O., who finally escaped safely into Nepal. Lord 
Canning, the Governor-General, now passed his celebrated con¬ 
fiscation order, by which the proprietary right in the whole soil 
was resumed, to be afterwaras granted away again on most 
favourable terms to the talukdars. Since January 17, 1877, O. 
has been amalgamated with the N.W. Provinces. See Annual 
Blue-Books on the Moral and Material Progress of India (Lond. ), 
AHnual Administration Reports of the O. Goruernment (Luck- 
nou^, Sleeman’s Journey through the Kingdom of O, (Lund. 

Oude, the former capital both of the Hindu and Moham¬ 
medan kingdoms of the same name, now a ruined city in the 
British district of Fyzabad, on the right bank of the Gogra river, 
75 miles E. of Lucknow; pop. (1869) 9949. It is considered 
by the best authorities to be the most ancient city in Hindu¬ 
s', having been founded by Menu 2000 years b.c. O. was the 
birthplace and capital of Rama, the mythical hero of the Rama- 
vana,^ from whom all the Rajput princes claim to have sprung. 
Nothing is now left but large mounds of earth and brick, with 
which various legends are associated. The Hindu temples that 
exist are all modem, the ancient buildings having been destroyed 
by the Mohammedans, who removed the seat of government to 
the adjoining city of I^zabad (q. v.) in 1730. See General Cun¬ 
ningham’s .ifnrnwr Geography of India (Lond. 1874); and Gold- 
Btucker’s Sanskrit Dictionary, art. Ayodhya. 

Ottde'narde, or Audenarde (Dut. * old earth ’ or ‘ land ’), 
a town of Bergium, province of E. Flanders, on the Scheldt, 16 
miles S. of Ghent by tail. It has a fine Gothic town hall, and 
linen and' cotton mills, chemic..! works and tanneries. Pop. 
(1873) 4835. Marlborough and Prince Eugene here gained a 
brilliant and decisive victory over the French, under the Duke 
of Burgundy and Marshal Villars, itth Jnly 1708. 

Ou'dinot, OharlM HioolM, Duo de Beggio, was bom 
at Bar-le-Duc, 25th April 1767, joined the army in his seven¬ 
teenth year, distinguisned himself in suppressing a local riot 


egends of the Hindus centre in diis region. It 
place of Sakhya Muni, the founder of Buddhism. 


brilliant movement (May 1794) as chief of brigade at KayseiS' 


On the l8th October 1795 he was wounded in five places be¬ 
fore Mannheim, and fell into tl}e hands of the Austrmns. He 
made the Swiddan and Bavarian campaigns, and was wounded 
at Neuburg (September 1796); in 1799 he became general of 
division, and was.wounded both at Wurmlos and Srawitz; in 
the same year he performed a dashing feat at the passage of the 
Minc^ by which he captured a battery. In 1801 he received a 
of honour, and in 1805 the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honbiiiv with- the conpnand, at Arras, of ten battalions of 
Krtrffc wim these be pomed fresh renown at Vienna, Holla- 
Ixnu ’(where he was again wounded), Austcrlitt, Jena, and 
S3* 


Ostrolenka. He commanded the advance guard on the march to 
Friedland, and in 1808 was nominated governor of Eifort. la 
the Austrian campaign of 1809 he received a gun-dtot wound at 
Lobau, and after the battle of Wagnm, la wmeh he successfully 
engag^ he was created Marshal of France and Due de Reggim 
O. occupied the Hague in 1810, and administered the country: 
in 1812-14 he operated against the Russians and Austrians, and 
on Napoleon retiring to luba attached himself to Louis XVIII., 
whom he never afterwards forsook. Honours were heaped upon 
him, and at his death in Fari% 13th September 1847, he was 
a peer of France, Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
and govemor^of the Invalidea—^Charles ITioaUui 0 ., Duo do 
Begg^o, eldest son of the preceding, was bora at Bar-le-Duc, 
3d November 1791, entered the army, and became a lieutenant 
of hussars in 18^, took part in Massy’s campaigns in Portu¬ 
gal and Spain, and in the Rusrian campaign of 1812. He was 
wounded at Leipsic and Craonne, but his valour jvon him a 
colonelcy (April 1814). lake his father, he remained faithful 
to the Bourbons. O. was made mar&hal de eamP (1822), 
was charged with the reorganisation of the French caval^ 
(1824), served in Algeria (1835), entered on a political career in 
1842, and in 1849 commanded the troops that the French 
Republic despatched to Italy to sustain the authority of the 
Pope against the Mazzinists and Garibaldians. His success was 
decisive. He pronounced against the coup dltat of the 2d of 
December, was seized and imprisoned for some days, and on his 
release withdrew into private life. O. died yih July 1863. See 
De Fersiis, Pie de Glnlral O,, Due de Reggio (Par. 1866). 

Ougrfie, a town of Belgium, on the Maas, 3 miles S.S.W. of 
Liege, has extensive engineering works, a cannon foundry, flour 
and.oil mills, &c. Pop. (1873) 5759. 

Ounce (Lot. uncia), in troy weight is the twelfth part of a 
pound, and is equivalent to 480 grains; in avoirdupois weight it 
IS the sixteenth part of a pound, and is equal to 437^ grains troy. 

Ounce (Leopardus uneia), a species of Feline Carnivora, allied 
to the Leopard (q. v.) and found in Asia. Some zooli^ists 

regardjit os the young __ 

form of the leopard - 

or panther, but there 
appear to be good 

grounds for believing 41 

the animal to repre- ‘■'f# w 

sent a well-marked - t '• 

variety if not a di.s- Ms J.'-' ^ 

tinct species of A/uAe. ' ;' 

The fur of the O. is = „ 

coarser than that of ^ ^ ~ 

the leopard, and the • e-i. _ 

spots which diversify 
it are not nearly so 
well-defined as those 

of the latter animal. Ounea ■ 

Itstaillsaiso clumsier. 

Ournri. See Curarinb. 

Ou'ro Pre'to, capital of the province of Minas Gooes, Brazil, 
in a bleak mountain region 4000 feet above the sea, and 200 
miles, or fifteen days’ journey by mules N.N.W. of Rio Janeiro. 
OriginaUy a mining settlement, it rapidly attained a high degree 
of prosperity, but of late years it has greatly declined in con¬ 
sequence of the almost complete exhaustion of its geld mmes. 
Pop. 8500. 

Ouse (like Axe, Exe, and Usk, a derivative of the Cymr. 
wysg, ‘ water'), the name of several English rivers, of wWch the 
following ate the most important— (i) The Great O., rising in 
Bnckliw, Northamptonshire, lo miles W. of Bucktneham, a^ 
after a N.W. course through the counties of Buckingham, Bed¬ 
ford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, fallii^ into the 
Wash, near Lynn. It receives the Ouzel, Cam (q. ▼.), lerke. 
Little O., and Nar, and has a length of 140 miles, of which 15 
are nayigeWc for barges. (2) The Yorkshire O., formed by ^ 
confluence of the Ure and Swale at Aldborough, ijS miles N.W. 
of York, and flowing in a S.E. direction tilt it jomsthe Trei^ 
the two streams forming the estuaiy of the Humber (q. r.}. It 
receives the Wharfe, Awe, Don, and Derwent, mid has a length 
of 60 miles fnwn Boroughbridge, or 135 miles from the sourui 
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A Un^ being navigable as high as York (45 miles) for 
* veasds of 150 tons. (3) The Sussex O., rising at Slaugnam, 
and, after a S. course of 28 miles, falling into the Elnglish 
Channel at Newbaven. 

Oa'Ml. a name given to various Insessorial birds, such as the 
ring O. (Twrdut torquaius), which arrives in Britain in April, 
and is known bv the collar of white encircling its neck. The 
water O. or dipper (Cinclus aquatiem) is ^ed to the ant 
thrushes, and is notable for its activity in swimming, and more 
so for its diving habits, which are practised by the young dipper 
immediately on leaving the egg. The water O. is of a brown 
colour above; the throat and chest are white, and the abdomen 
a rus^ red. The average length is 7 inches. 

Ouaeley, The Bev. Bir Z^ederick Arthur Gore, 
Bart., an English musiciam was bom in London, August 12, 
1825, and educated at Christ Church, Oxford, after \mich he 
entei^ h<^ orders. He succeeded his father, the late Right 
Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, as second baronet in 1844. In 1855 
he was elected Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, 
and received the Precentorship of Hertford. He is incumbent 
of St, Michael’s, Tenbnry, and founder of a college in that parish 
for the instruction of boys in classics and choral singing. The 
following standard musical treatises are from his pen ;—On 
Harmony (1869); On Counterpoint and Fugue (1869); On Musi¬ 
cal Fonn and General Composition (1875). He has also edited 
several collections of church music, and has composed a number 
of excellent anthems and sacred pieces. His oratorio of Hagar 
was first performed at the Hereford Festival in 1873. 

OuatitL See Marmoset. 

Out'orop, in Geology, is the line along which an inclined 
stratum appears at the surface. The strike is the direction of 
this line, and is coincident with it when the surface is plane. 
The dip is at right angles to the strike. See Dip and Strike. 

Outer House. See Court op Session. 

Out'fit Allowances in the British Army are granted to 
non-commissioned officers on obtaining r^nlar commissions, to 
the extent of Lioo in infantry, and ;^150 in cavalry regiments. 

Outlawry, in English law, means the exclusion of one from 
the protection of the law. The penalty is incurred by the wilful 
nvoidonce of legal process. In England, in coses of treason and 
felony, the law interprets tlie jiarty’s absence as proof of his 
guUL In civil cases, O. renders a man incapable of suing for 
redress of injuiy. 

Out'poBts, the soldiers charged with the defence of the ad¬ 
vanced positions of an army. See Colonel J. Jebb’s Practical 
Treatise m Strengthening and Defending O., (Lond. 1848). 

Ou'tram, Sir jrameB, G.O.B., G.C.B.I., a hero of the Indian 
Mutiny, and one of the most honoured characters in the army of the 
East India Company, was bom at Butterlcy Hall in Derbphire, 
January 29,1803. His mother was of a Scotch family, and he was 
brought up in Scotland, studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
and went out to Bombay as an infantry cadet in 1819. His chief 
services were in the political department, half diplomatic half 
administrative. He was first employed in intnmucing order 
among the wild hill tribes of tlie Bombay Presidency, then as 
cdde~^camp in the disastrous Afghan expedition of 1839, and 
aftertrards as Resident at the Courts of Hydrabad, Sattara, and 
Baroda. It was while O. was at Hydrabad that the annexation 
of SeSnde was effected, greatly aminst his advice, and he was 
besieged in the Residency. In 1856 he was selected by Lord 
Dolhousie to announce to the King of Oude his deposition, and 
to be the first Commissioner of that province. He conducted 
suceessfiilly the short Persian War of 1856-57, and reached Cal¬ 
cutta in time to help in suppressing the Mutiny. Tliough the su(w- 
rior commanding officer, he chivalrously consented to serve under 
Havelock as a volunteer in the force that relieved Lucknow; 
and after the final succour brought by Lord Clyde, resumed his 
duties os Civil Commissioner of Oude. O. reemved the thanks 
of Parliament, and was made a member of the Supreme Council 
India, but retired in broken health in 1861. He died at 
Paris, 11th March 1863, was buried in Wesftninster Abbey; 
and has left a name as * the Bayard of India,’ and the friend of 
the people and naUve chie& Statues have been erected to his 
hrmmr on the Thames Embankment, London, and at Caloitto. 
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Ont'xiffger iaa name given to a long tadng-boat having fixed* 
to the wue and projecting outside of It an iron framework to 
support the rowlocks. This contrivance enables the boat to be 
maoe very narrow hnd light, while it gives increased leveruM in 
manipulating the sculls. The framework itself is also callra an 
O., and when applied to gigs they are termed outrigged^gs. On 
shipboard, O. is a general name for a spar or boom rigged out 
for various purposes, as from a ship’s side to suspend cmats, or 
from the crosstrees or top to extend the top-gallant breast bi^- 
stays. 

Out'works, the defences constructed beyond the enceinte of a 
fortress, such as ravelins, lunettes, counteiguards^ tenailles, &c. 
See P'ORTIKICATION. 

Ou'zeL See Ousel. 

Oval (from Lat. ovum, ‘ an egg ’), a general name given to 
any plane curve which resembles the longitudinal section of an 
egg. The ellipse is the simplest and mpst familiar example. 
The Cartesian and Cassinian ovals, so called from having been 
first investigated by Descartes and Cassini respectively, are 
curves of tlie fourth order. The former are physically interest¬ 
ing as being the plane sections of the cquipotenlial surfaces due 
to two oppositely electrified or magnetised points. For a parti¬ 
cular case, that of zero potential, the ovals which are at first in 
pairs reduce to circles. For a particular value of the potential, 
the ovals join to form one curve enclosing the two points, which 
approaches more and more nearly a circle os we recede from the 
electrified centres. 

Ovam'pos, a race inhabiting S.W. Africa between the 
Cuanene river and the parallel of 21* S. lat. Tlicy are toll, 
muscular, and very dark, and seem to form a connecting link 
between the Kaffir and Negro races. Their language is without 
clicks, and they are more civilised than the tribes intervening 
between them and Cape Colony, having a king, inhabiting 
villages, and practising agriculture and various industrial arts. 
Cattle, ivory, ostrich feathers, and slaves are die chief articles 
of trade. On the S. border of their territory and partly mixed 
up with them are the Damaras, a Kaffir peoi>lc whose language 
is intelligible to the O., and the Hill Damaras, a Negro race 
speaking the Namnqua language. Ovampolaud consists of a 
tableland 6000 feet above the sea level, broken up to the S. by 
rugged peaks and barren hilts, but .'leclining to the N. into 
fertile plains, on which arc grown large crops of maize and 
Kaffir corn. To the E. and S.E. it merges into the flat region 
near Lake Ngami and the Kalahari Desert. On the W. the 
plateau is divided from the sea by a sandy region from 50 to 
100 miles wide, barren, rainless, and fever-stricken. The streams 
of Ovampoland are few and periodical, befog absorbed in the 
sand in the dry season. The interior plains abound in lions, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, antelopes, &c., which have 
retired northwards before the advance of civilised man. * 

Gvor, a town of Portugal, province of Beira, at the month of 
a river of the same name, and on the lagoon of Riq d’Aveiro. 
It has a good trade and valuable fisheries. Fop. 10,374. 

(yvaries, the essential organs of the female generative system 
in animals, in which the ova or eggs are fonned and matured. 
The ovary of the female corresponds to the testis'ia the male.. 
The essential act of sexual rcproiluction consists in the contact 
ol the fluid of the male (seminalfluid) with its contained sper- 
matozodids with the ovum of the female. The act of contact 
constitutes fertilisation, and the result of this process! (s the 
initiation of those changes mentioned in the article Deve¬ 
lopment, and which culminate in the production of a new 
being. In the human female, the ovaries arc two oval bodies 
which lie one on each side of the uterus or wonfo, Tlie ovary 
of each side is contained within the broad ligameni of the uterus, 
and lies behind and below the FcUlopian tube 01 oviduct of its 
side. By its front margin the ovary is connected with the broad 
ligament, while by its inner margin it is attached to the uterus 
by its own or ovarian limment. It is also attached to the fim¬ 
briated mouth of the Fallopian tube by a ligament of small size. 
The O. .ire of whitish colour, and may be dther smooth or rough 
on their outer surface. In len^ they measure If indies in &e 
adult subject, about 3 of an mch iir width, and about f of an 
inch in thickness. They each weigh Trpm 1 to 2 drachms. The 
O. are covered by the Peritonetim (q. v.). Each ovary lias its 
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ttabstance composed of fibroai tbsne or ttremtt, &e tough outer 
byer being named the ttmiea aibugjhtea. Within the meshes of 
the fibrous network or sfrma smell vesicles are to be discerned. 
Ihese are^ the oviiaet or GraSfian vesiela, and contain the ova. 
Zn subjecU adio have not home childfe^ the ovisacs vaiy in 
number from fifteen to twenty, their size averaging that of a 
pin’s head, but occasionally attaining to that of a pea. In their 
early development the Gnulfian vesides are small, but when 
they ripen they approach the surface of the ovary, and form 
projections on its surfitce beneath the peritoneal covering of the 
organ. Hie Graafian vesicles continue to be formed in* 
fancy to the end of the child-bearing period. Before puberty 
they ue small and insignificant, and never attain any great 
degree of development. But after puberty, when menstrua- 
tim occurs, the vesicles become matured and discharge their 
ova at the menstrual periods. Hence menstruation is the 
sign of the deeper work of ovulation or die production and 
maturation of ova. When the Groilfian vesicle bursts, the 
ovum is liberated on the surface of the ovary, and is grasped by 
the fimbriated mouth of the Fallopian tube, through which the 
ovum is conveyed to the uterus or womb, where meeting with 
the seminal fluid of the male it becomes fertilised. Fertilisation 
may, however, take place in the Fallopian tube itself. 

When an ovum is discharged from its Graafian folliele, there 
is left a small cavity which becomes filled with blood, and the 
margin of the vesicle becomes lined with a yellow substance, con- 
sbting probably of blood which has undergone chemical altera¬ 
tion and change. This appearance is known as the corpus 
luteum. It exists after the discharge of an ovum, but the 
corpus luteum which forms in the ovary after impregnation of 
an ovum, and that which results from the discharge of on ovum 
which has not been fertilised, are widely different in nature. Tiie 
latter is smaller than the corpus luteum of pregnancy, and at the 
end of six months has disappeared, whilst the corpus luteum of 
pregnanOT is os large as before. The ligaments of the ovary are 
the ovarian ligament, already mentioned, and the round liga¬ 
ments. The arteries of the O. are derived from the aorta, and 
nerves originate from the spermatic plexus. 

Diseases of the 0 .—The ovaries are liable to become the seat 
of tumours of all kinds, and those which are solid may be 
fibroid or malignant. Fibroid tumours of the ovaries are dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish, during life, from fibroid tumours of the 
uterus, which are sometimes pedunculated and attain a very 
large size. They are distinguished from malignant tumours by 
the absence of the cancerous cachexia, and by their being of 
slower growth. Surdcal interference, in the case of solid 
tumours, is inadrisable. The class of tumours with wliich 
surgeons are more immediately concerned are the C3rstic, which 
may be serous, colloid, or dermal. Serous cysts may be uni¬ 
locular or multilocnlar, and the former are occasionally situated 
not in the ovary itself but in the broad ligament, and originate 
in degeneration of the Wolffian body or of the duct of Muller. 
Cystu tumours of the O. may bp simple, single cysts, or pro¬ 
liferous ; and the latter may <>. merely multliocular cysts or with 
a aoUd intracystic growth of a s.-ueoraatous nature. Other com¬ 
pound cysts contain colloid matter; and dermoid cysts, which are 
rangenital, contain masses of hair, portions of skin, and some- 
Umes irr^lar pieces of bone, mixed often with a large quantity 

fat. Tne fluid contained in cysts of the broad lament is 
watciy, like that of hydrocele; but true cysts of the O. contain 
a fluid rich in albumen, a ^od deal of cholesterine, and is 
generally like thick gum. Sometimea tlie contents are seropu- 
ivlent or pure pus. 

The gradual growth of an ovarian cyst produces the disease 
called ooasian dropsy, which may_ prove fatal from wasting, in 
conseqnenca of the lo^ of albuminous matter in the cyst, from 
the media of its size and pressure, or from its bursting into the 
peritooMl cailty. In some cases Ae secretion of fluid may cease 
and leabsorption maf take place; or it may be reabsorbed from 
the peritoneum after It has burst into the peritoneal cavito. 
Suppuration will almost Inevitably lead to nlceration and deatL 

Dropsy of the ovaries may be mistaken for peritoneal dropsy, 
fat a softened fibroid tumour of the uterus, for laige cysts in the 
Iddnn, for pr<^;nancy, for tumonrs of the omentum, and even 
^ pl^tom tuffiouTB. Dii^oris may be established by the 
of the ease, the constitutional symptoms, the physical 
.aammatjoB of the abdonftn, by explonaon ficom the vagina or 
fimntfae rectum, pad in'eases m doubt I7 tapifiag the tumour. 
S3P 


There are only two methods of treating dropsy of the ovaries, 
z., tapping and exdrion or ovariotomy. Many suigeons rb* 


vis., tapping and exdrion or ovariotomy, 
commend tfiat ovariotomy shimld not be p 


Many suigeons rb* 
formed except after 


women the opemtion of excision is preferable. The success of 
this formidable operation of late years has been veiy encouraging^ 
the ratio of mortality not exceeding a quarter, and even this 
ratio may be diminished by antiseptic appliances. In this 
operation the minutest precautions must be token that eveiy 
instrument, sponge, or other thing that tonches the patient, and 
also the hands of the suigeon and his assistants should have 
been steeped in solution of carbolic acid. The opemtion should 
be performed under the carbolic acid spray. See Paper by Mr. 
Spencer WeUs in Mol. Chir, Tirans., vol. Ivi. p. 19 a 

Ovariot'omy. See Owudes, Diseases of, 

O'Vary, in Botany, is the part of the Pistil (q. v.) that contains 
the Overtes (q. v.). 

Ova'tlon. See Tuiumpii. 

Ov'en (Old Eng. and Ger. ofer^S, an arched brick chamber 
capable of being raised to a high temperature for the baking of 
bread, also used in the arts of metaliurgy, in glass-making, and 
the manufacture of pottery. The name is also applied to many 
kinds of apparatus placed on or near a fire for general pur¬ 
poses of cooking. Domestic ovens are of three kinds—^the 
ordinary range or stove O., the Dutch O., and the out- 0 . 
The Dutch O. is simply a closed metal vessel or pot placed on 
the hearth and surrounded by burning faggots. Many ingenious 
and successful modifications of it have been devised, suitable, on 
account of portability, alike for the army and navy, new settlers, 
or kitchen use. Hebert’s domestic O., patented 1836, is ex¬ 
tremely useful for leaking or roasting on a small scale. The 
patented cooking apparatus of Captain Warren is now held in 
great esteem for barracks, shipboard, workhouses, &c., and it, 
together with Perkins' military portable steam- 0 ., provides the 
British soldier with better cooked food than can lie obtained in 
any Continental army. Tlic out- 0 ., now old-fashioned, is an 
arched brick cell, closed by an iron door, constructed outside a 
dwelling. The chamber is heated by burning faggots on the 
tiled floor, and after sweeping out the ashes, the bread or other 
food is introduced and baked or cooked by radiation of heat 
from the bricks. Bakers' ovens were for a long lime constructed 
and heated on the same principle, which is obviously wasteful of 
fuel, but witliin the present generation immense improvements 
have been introduced, by which economy of fuel, cleanliness 
and uniform distribution of heat are secured. There is now a 
great diversity in the shape and materials of construction, and 
modes of beating bakers’ ovens. Some are circular or annular, 
others tubular, iron in some instances has superseded bricks, and 
hot water, gas, steam, and hot air are also in favour for heating. 
Charging and discharging the ovens are also effected mechani¬ 
cally, and in * travelling ovens ’ the goods are placed on travelling 
platforms or shelves, and are baked in one passage through or 
round the cell. 

(Fven Bird {Fumar'tus fiditinosus), a species of Inses8ori.al 
birds, so named from the peculiar shape of their nests, which 
are constructed in the form of a dome, the walla being fully an 
inch in thickness. The nest is formed of clay, grass, and ve«- 
table fibres, packed so as to foim a thick dense structure, svl iich 
is usually pkced in some exposed situation. These birds lay 
four egg^ and both sexes appear to assist in the formation of the 
nest, ^e plumage of these birds is of sombre colour. They 
inhabit S. America. 

Ov'mui, on important gold-mining and agricultural district is 
the N.B. of Vic^oiia, the principal towns in it bring Beechworth 


Sydney. 

Cverbeok, VtledxiOh, s German historical painter, bom 
3d July 1789 at Lribeck, studied in Vienna, under Fiiger, and 
temovM in 1810 to Rome, where he remained jtiU his death, 
I3th November 1869. The influence of his early training under 
the Romantk School hi Grimany led O. to devote himsrif at 
Rome chi^y to the .ctudy of the pr^Riqphadi^ maatenb to - 
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wham he found the expreaion of piety and love that best 
hannonised with his own nature. He and his friends strove by 
imitation to catch the spirit of tlje old art, but often failed 
through a urtain stiffness of drawing and poorness of colour. 
His becoming a Catholic was consistent with his artistic mode 
of thought ‘ Christ’s entry into Jerusalem ’ in the Maricnldrche 
at Lubeck, the frescoes in the Villa Massimi at Rome (scenes 
from Orlando Furioso\ ‘ St Francis at Assisi,’ also al fresco; 
•The Influence of Religion upon Art,’ an oil painti^ at Fmnk- 
fu^ and the • Ascension of the Madonna,’ in the Cathedral of 
Kiiln, are O.’s best known works. One of his latest paintings, 
•The Seven Sacraments,’ distinguished by a wonderful fineness 
and purity of form, is scarcely reconcilable with his mystic 
symbolism.—Johann Adolf 0 ., nephew of the preceding, was 
bom at Antwerp in 1826, and since 1858 has been Professor of 
Archseology at Leipsic. He is a valued art historian and critic. 
Among his writings are Die Antihen Sekri/lquellen stir Ce- 
scMekte der bildenden Kunsie bei den Griechen (iSfiS), and 
Griechische Kunstmythologie (1871). 

(yvorhury. Sir Xhoxnas, an English author and courtier, 
son of Nicholas O., a Gloucestershire gentleman, was bom at 
Compton Scorfen, 'Warwicksiiire, in 1581, studied at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and shortly afterwards proceeded to the Con¬ 
tinent, whence he returned with the reputation of an accom¬ 
plished gentleman. In 1601 he paid a visit to Scotland, and 
while there formed an intimacy with Robert Carr, afterwards 
VisCoimt Rochester and Earl of Somerset, who was then page 
to the Earl of Dunbar, and who accompanied O. on his return 
to London. Carr, handsome, ambitious, and unscrupulous, soon 
became a favourite with King james, was created viscount and 
obtained in 1608 a knighthood for his friend. Events soon 
occurred, however, which broke up tlic intimacy between O. and 
hU patron, and brought about that tragedy which has given sucli 
a strange interest to the former. O. had lieen induced to aid 
Rochester in his guilty intrigues with Frances Howard, the 
licautiful though dissolute Countess of Essex ; but on learning 
from the Viscount that it was his intention to get her divorced 
and then to marry her, he endeavoured to dissuade him from 
the design of forming a regular alliance with a woman of such 
notorious character. Rochester, ill-pleased at such counsel, mis¬ 
chievously imparted it to Lady Essex, who was mucli incensed, 
and inuuraiately set about planning the niin of her iiaramour’s 
adviser. In this she was assisted by Rochester himself and the 
Earl of Northumhcrland, who was privy to their intrigue. It 
was determined to get rid of O. by poison, but as this was diffi¬ 
cult so long as he was at liberty, Rochester laid a scheme to 
iiritate the king against him. An ambassador to the French 
Court being required about this time, he advised the appointment 
of O. to this post, at the same time privately advising die latter 
not to accept it. O. having accordingly sent in his refusal, was 
by the king’s orders thrown into the Tower, 21st April 1613. 
Ilere he was kept in close confinement. On the isth of Sep¬ 
tember he died of poison administered to him by Rochester’s 
commands. Twelve years afterwards the whole plot was dis- 
coveral, and several persons convicted of having taken part in 
the murder were executed. Rochester, now become the Earl 
of Somerset, and his guilty wife were condemned to death 
in 1616; but the king, by the exercise of a criminal ele¬ 
ment, (Ranged their sentence into one of banishment from 
the Court. The only one of O.’s works which appeared 
during his lifetime was A Wife now a Widowe (2d ed. Lond. 
1614, printed along with his Charaeters). The felicity of 
the sketches in these Characters, or Witty Descriptions of the 
Properties of Sundry Persons, is at times not to be surpassed. 
’Their quaint conceits, sweet (ancies, epigrammatic dainUness, 
and rich flavour of poetic feeling, give them an enduring charm. 

• The fair and happy milkmaid’ is an idyll in prose that lias no 
rival in English verse. Among O.’s other productions arc The 
First and Secottd Part of the Remedy of Love {ibui., 1620); Obser¬ 
vations on the Seventeen Provinces (ibid., 1626-51); Crumms 
Fallen from Fmp yarned Table or Table Talk {ibid., 1715). The 
’ latest mition of O.’s complete works was issued in 1856. 

(Fyer Bar'vexi, a manufacturing town of England, in Lanca¬ 
shire, miles S. of Blackburn by rail, has four churches and 
numerous schools and dissenting chapels, a theatre opened in 
1877. club-rooms, a market-hottB& free library, tempoance hall, 
paDlic baths, washhouses, &c. 'ntere ate iileachiug and print 


works, veiy extensive cotton and paper mills, and paper-staining* 
establishments, and in the township m coiliaies and stone- 
quarries. O. D. was governed by a Local Bo^ of Health till 
1878, when it received a charter of incorporation oa a borough. 
Pop. (1871) 21,278; estimated (1878) at 3p,ooa 

(Fverland Boute is the name given to the most dirwt 
route from England to India, namely, that by rail m'd Calais, 
Paris, Lyons, Mont Cenis, 'Turin, Bologna, and Ancona or 
Brindisi, thence liy steamer to Alexandria, by rail to Suez, and 
again by steamer through the Red Sea and Indian Ocean to Bom¬ 
bay. The passage may be made by the Peninsular and Oiientol 
Steam Company’s line in twenty-one days (contract time); 
sometimes in nineteen days; and the tlirough fare is ,^170 
second class, and ,^300 first class. The French Messageries 
steamers sail from Marseille direct viA Port Said, Suez, and 
Aden to Bombay. The sea route by tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
though considerably cheaper, Ls not accomplished in less than 
94 days by steamers, while sailing vessels take four months. 
Tiie name was first used by those entcrjirising travellers who 
really travelled overland through Tuikey and Persia, in the lino 
of tlic Indo-European Telegraph and tlie proposed railway, but 
it has now become rather a misnomer. 

O'veraeers are officers annually appointed to determine the 
poor-rate in parishes of England and Wales, and to collect and 
apply it in giving relief to the poor. O. are chosen by two or 
more justices from among the resident houscholdei-s paying the 
poor assessment. They must be sulistantial househofders; which 
fact must be stated in appointing them., Douiits having arisen 
as to the coequal jurisdiction of city and burgh justices and 
county justices under 43 Eliz. c. 2, in certain matters relhting 
to the poor, they arc removed by 12 and 13 Viet. c. 64, enactRig 
that all power which may lie exercised out of general or qiArter 
sessions by two or more county justices, may be exercised by 
two or more city or buigh justices, witliin their juiisdiction. 

12 and 13 Viet. c. 103, enacts that no one is to bo appointed 
an overseer who is directly or indirectly concerned in any con- 
tmet for the supply of goods or provisions for the workhouse, or 
for the relief of the poor of the parish, or of tlie union whicli 
comprises it. The duties of O. are to raise, by rate on tlic 
inhabitants, the funds necessary to relieve tlie poor and to pro¬ 
vide material for giving tliem work; to apprentice poor children, 
and to set to work all persons, niariicd or unmarried, who have 
no means of maiiitamiiig themselves. O., in gtaiiting relief to 
the poor, are cntiiely under the direction of the guardians, 
vestry, or other governing .'lutliority. They have no discre¬ 
tionary power in granting relief, except in an emergency, and 
in no case are they entitled to grant money. Persons threaten¬ 
ing to run away, and '■ avc their families chargeable on the 
rates, or refusing to work and maintain them, being able 
to do so, may oe cniumitted to the house of correction. 
Wlien a family is left chargeable, the O. may seize, oy 
order of tlic justices, so much of the means of the father 
as will maintain them. The husband is liable for all relief 
given to his wife, or to his children under sixteen*; and such , 
relief may be considered a loan, fur which the wages of the 
party may be attached in the hands of his employer. Books 
must be kept open for the inspection of the parishioners, in 
which shall be registered tlie names of persons receiving relief, 
the time when they were first admitted, and the cause of their 
requiring relief. Under 6 Viet. c. 18, the O. having received 
printed forms on or liefore the loth of June from the clerks of 
the peace, must give notice on or before the 20th June, requiring 
all persons entitled to vote for a county member, and who are 
not already on the register, or who have changed their qualification 
or residence, to send their names in a prescribed form, with a 
claim to be placed on the register, to the uvetsqpr, on or before 
the following 20th July. Lists of claimants are to be delivered to 
the derk of the peace before the 29th of August, with the com¬ 
ments of tlie overseer, when required. An overseer wilfully con¬ 
travening any provision of the Reform Act is liable to a penalty 
of 1^500. In Scotland, inspectors of the poor are appointed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act. See POOR Laws. 

O'verstone, Samuel Jonea Loyd, Baron, born Sep¬ 
tember 25,1796, passed from Eton to Tiinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and succeeded his fatlicr Eewis Loyd as head of the 
London banking-house of Jones, iJbyd & Ca, originated in 
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Mandiietter. He sat as Liberal member for Hytbe <1819-36), 
ants defeated for Manebester (tSja), served as High Sheriff of 
Warwickslure (1838), and was rais^ to the peerage (1850). A 
munificent art-patron, he is best known as an anuority on the 
dedmai coina^ and other financial questions, on which he has 
published various important treatises. He warmly advocated 
the Bank Charter Act (1844), in a series of letters to the Times 
signed ‘'Mercator,’ and as warmly oppo^ the Limited Liability 
Act (1856). See Grindon’s Manchester Banks and Bankers: 
Historkal, Biographual, and Anecdotal (Manch. 1877). 

O'verbore (Ital. overtura; Fr. om/erture, lit * an opening*) an 
Introductory orchestral movement prefixed to an opera or oratorio. 
Most old overtures were founded on two models, that of lailly 
(French) and Scarlatti (Italian). The first (adopted by Ilandd 
among other compeers) usually opened with a slow movement 
followed by free imitation, reverted to a ‘ grave,’ and concluded 
with a spirited passage. The second had three movements, the 
first and third being vigorous and lively, the middle slow. The 
modem overture, taking its leading themes from the work which 
follows, foreshadows its dramatic incidents. Fine examples of 
this style are the overtures to Fidelio (Beethoven), Der FreU 
sch&tt (Weber), William Tell (Kossini), Fra Dieeoolo (Anber), 
Zam^ (Herold), and TUnnkduser (Wagnert. The concert over¬ 
ture is a complete work in itself, and is akin to the first move¬ 
ment of a symphony. Mendelssohn’s Jsles of Fittgal and 
Stemdole-Bennett’s Naiades belong to this class. 

Overture, a Scotch ecclesiastical‘term, means a proposal 
brought forward by a member of a church court, to be, if ap¬ 
proved in that court, Submitted to the supreme court, with the 
view of amending, defining, enforcing, or repealing any existing 
law, or enacting a new law, on matters which are within the 
legislative or executive functions of the Church. In terms of the 
Barrier Act (1697), no new law can lie enacted by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, nor can an existing one 
be rescinded, without the consent of n majority of the Presby¬ 
teries. Hence an O, may also be transmitted by the Supreme 
Court to the Presbyteries in order to elicit their opinions on 
the matter in question. See Cook’s Styles, (Edin. 4th ed. 
1870). 

Overyuifel (‘over,’ or ’b^ond the Yssel*), a province of 
Holland, lying between the Zuider Zee on the W. and Hannover 
and Westphalia, and bounded S. by Gclderland, and N. Iw 
Friesland and Drenthe. Area, 283 so. miles; pop. (1870) 
265,144. The Yssel, the northern branch of the Rhine, mainly 
forms the western boundary, and the rest of the province Is 
watered by the Vecht, Regge, and Havelter Aa, which, after 
joining the Zwarte Water, enters the Zuider Zee by the 
Zwolsche Diep. Along the Yssel are produced good crops of 
rye, barley, oats, hemp, buckwheat, and potatoes. Through¬ 
out the rest of O. the soil is for the most part sandy and unpro¬ 
ductive. There are considerable stretches of heath, and from N. 
to S. the province is traversed by a broken chain of low sand- 
hills. The chief occupations are cattle-rearing, peat-digging, 
and the manufacturing of cottoi s Mid linens. The capital Is 
Zwolle; 

Ovld'ioB Ka'no, Publius, one of the greatest and most 
charming of the Latin poets, was bom at Suimo in the country 
of the Feli^i, 20th March 43 n.a He was descended from an 
old equestnan family of moderate means, and he, along with his 
brother Lneius, his senior by exactly a year,—‘a double birth¬ 
day offering kc^t the day,’—^was destined for the bar, and under 
Arellius Fuscus and Porcius Latro received a careful training 
with a view to entering im professional life. Though enjoy¬ 
ing a high reputation as a declaimer, the practical bent of 
O waa irtepra^ble, and instead of 8tud}ring jurispradence or 
frequenting the noii^ foram, like Pope, ‘he lisped in num¬ 
bers for me numbers came.’ His brother Lucius died im¬ 
mediately after ccnnpleting his 30th year, and the family 
proper^, whichOM lonm required to be divided, enabled him 
to repur to Athens for Sie completion of his education. There 
he acquired a perfect mastery of the Greek language. His 
ac^rn at Athens was interrupted or followed hf * foor made 
hi Company with the poet^Macer. This tour included the 
fittMiBS cities of Western Aria Minor and Sidfo. On his return 
toUome O. did not give up the prospect of a pnUie career, 
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He waa made one of the Triumtiri Capikdts, a singularly in¬ 
congruous PMt for a poet to fin, since the duties corresponded 
pretty nearly with those of our police magistrates and under- 
sherm IhereafteT he became one of the Cmrwmc'in^ and eventu¬ 
ally one of the Deeesnviri. The last office entitled him to a seat 
in the Ibeatre distinguished above that of the other Equites. O. 
liod now definitely to decide whether he would follow a public 
life. He waa eligible for the Qusestordiip, but declined to 
become a candidate. He accordingly exchanged the broad 
purple stripe of a possible senator for me narrower one of his 
hereditaiy rank of Might, and entered upon the life of a private 
gentleman. O. from an early age seems to have evinced a levity 
of disposition and a marked inclination towards gallantry. These 
symptoms may have induced his parents, who seem to have 
been people of staid character, to provide a wife for their son 
while he was still very young, llie union proved a most un¬ 
fortunate one, and the lady was speedily divorced. A second 
wife was soon found for young O. and os speedily discarded. 'I'he 
poet’s affections had indeed long ere this been given to Corinno, 
who is believed to have been no other than Julia, the clever but 
dissolute daughter of Augustus. Probably about his 30th year 
O. married his third wife, by whom he became the father ol 
Perilla, and whom he invariably mentions with great tenderness 
and affection. O. mixed in the best society in Rome, and num¬ 
bered among his literary friends tlie poets dEmiiius Macer, Pro¬ 
pertius, Ponticus, Bassus, andJIorace. At the age of fifty, by an 
edict of Augustus, he was banished to Tomi,ntown on the borders 
of the Euxine. The edict condemned him to a reUgatio, not an 
exilium, i.e., he was allowed to retain his citizenship and property. 
The sole ground of his banishment stated in the edict was the 
pulilication of his Art of Love, O. himself siiys it was due to 
Carmen et Error, The Carmen was a mere pretext, for the Ars 
Atna/oriahaiLheenin circulation for ten years; the rrwr, whatever 
that might be, was the real cause. Though O. has most closely 
kept the secret from the world, probably from the notion that his 
divulging it would lessen if not entirely dissipate his chances of 
recali, he unmistakably points to something seen by, or well 
known to, him involving the disgrace of the imperial family. 

The common opinion, or rather suspicion, is that O. was an 
accomplice in the adultery of Julia, the grand-daughter of 
Augustus, with D. Silanus. Be that as it may, O, left Rome 
for Toml in the autumn of 9 A.D. His whole life hitherto 
liad lieen spent in Rome in the society of the polished, the 
brilliant, and the gay, in a sort of magic circle in which cul¬ 
ture and mirth met and lived in amity; in short, the distin¬ 
guished coterie in which he moved and breathed included the 
imperial femily. Banishment to a foreign and barbarous clime, 
therefore, could not prove otherwise than fatal to his gentle and 
effeminate nature; and after a long series of piteous and 
humiliating letters written to friends at Rome, but to no purpose, 
the gifted poet died, revered, at Tomi, A.D. 17. His wile re¬ 
mained true to him to the last. Tlie works of O. appeared 
in the following order :—Amorum U6ri II/,, Epistolee 
Heroidum, Ars Amatoria, Femedia Amoris, Nux, Metamor- 
phoscon Libri XV,, Fastorum Libri XII. (the first six only 
remain), Mstium Libri V., Epistolarum ex Fonio Libri IV., 
Ibis, Consolatw ad liviam Augustam (held spurious by some 
critics), Medicamina Facies, and Ilalieuticon (genuineness uncer¬ 
tain). O.’s tragedy entitled Medea, and other of his works have 
perished. 

Ovid’s ^nius has always commanded the admiration of 
scholars, llis vigorous fancy and exquisite pathos, richness of 
imagery, intensely sensuous expression, and his vast mytholorieal 
and antiquarian lore, combined with the tuneful melody and bdl- 
like recunent chime of his verse, have made him a favourite 
with all modem poets, and won for him from Niebuhr the high 

f raise of being, nest to Catullus, the most poetical of the 
toman poets. 

The Editio Prineeps of O. was published at Bologna (1471, 3 
vola, fol.); also one at Rome, same year; Aldieu (l| 03 ,3 vdt. 
8vo): Elteidr (Leyden, 1629); Burmann (Amst 1727). Of 
modem editions contdning the complete works that by R. 
Merkel (Leips. 1853, 3 vo&) is the best. Though Ovid has' 
been done into mostof theEurapean tongues in whole or in part, 
there is no good translation of the works Iw a single hand. The 
v^ons of portions of the Metasssorpiases oy D^den, , Addison, 
Cowper, and mhers are fidri« number of pieeea from the same 
poem by Professor TfAxej Wentworth Thompson are'most feU- 
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dtonilr rendeced, bnt the translation of the whole work in blank 
▼ane by Mr. Henry King (Edin. Blackwood, 1871) ia by far 
the best yet offered to the English public. 

Ovldact, the name given to the canal leading from the Ovary 
(q. v.) of animals to the uterus, or to the external surface of the 
b^y, and through.which the eggs or ova are conveyed. In 
Mammalia the oviducts are named 'Fallopian tubes,’ after 
the anatomist Fallopius, who first described them. 

Ovin'do, a town of Spain, capital of the prindpali^ of Astu¬ 
rias, in a fertile plain between the rivers Nalon and Mora, 748 
feet above the sea, and 26 miles S.S.W. of the seaport of Gijon 
by raih O. is a well-built town, with wide streets and {>romo. 
nades {alamedas), and a beautiful Gothic cathedral, founded in 7C0 
by Froila, son of Felayo (q. v.). It has a fine library and theatre, 
and is the scat of a bishop and of a university (founded 1850). 
Over 4000 workmen are here employed by the Government or by 
private persons in the iron manufacture, 20,400 tons of cast-iron, 
and 5000 of bar-iron being annually produced. The royal gun- 
factory at O., with over 500 workmen, makes every year from 600 
to 1500 muskets, 12 mdcs W. of O., at the confluence of the 
Malon and Trubia, is tlie royal iron foundry and manufactory of 
Trubia (established 1844), employing 1200 men, and aimually 
producing 365 cannon of 3 to 4^ tons’ weight, besides 12,000 
rifles and carbines, as many bayonets, 900 revolvers, and 36,000 
files. Fop, I4,I5& 

Ovie'do y Valdez, Gonzalo Fernandez de, was bom 
at Madrid in 1478, and as page to Frince Juan of Castile wit¬ 
nessed the closing campaigns of the Moorish War (1490-92). 
In 1514 he sailed for the New World, with the appointment of 
inspector of mines, and later he became alcaide of Hispaniola, 
and historiographer of the Indies. O. died at Valladolid in 
Spain, in 1557. His Sumario (1526) was followed by the fuller 
liistoria General y Natural de las Indias Occidetiiales, in 50 
books, 21 only of which were printed at Seville in 1535, the 
first complete edition being published by the Real Academia 
Es|)agnola (4 vols. 1850). He also wrote an Historia de Nica¬ 
ragua, several Spanish chronicles, and Las Qirinquagenas, fifty 
dialogues on the men and manners of the age, which, still un¬ 
published, is preserved in MS. at Madrid. See Ticknor’s Nis- 
torv of Squish Literature (3 vols. 1849). 

Ovip'aroTiS, a name given to those animals that produce 
eggs which arc afterwards hatched outside the paicnt-body; 
e^., birds. Ovo-viviparous animals are those which prod-ucc 
cjjlSS but also retain the eggs within their bodies until such 
t^e as the young escape therefrom—the process of hatcliing 
being thus carried on within the parentdrody. Some reptiles 
(e.g., vipers, and some lizards, viviparous lizard — Zootoca 
vivipara) are ovo-viviparous, as also are the land salamanders 
or land newts among the Amphibia. 

Ovipositor, one of the appendages of the last abdominal 
segment of certain insects, used for the purpose of depositing the 
eggs in various situations. Other modifications of the terminal 
appendages form the ‘ sting ’ (aculeus) seen in bees, &c. The O. 
in all insects is formed on one and the same type. By the O. 
some insects {e.g., gall-flies), slit open the bark of trees, and 
deposit their eggs therein, while others use the oigan to penetrate 
into the tissues of animals for the same purpose. 

Gvolo (Ital.; from Lat. ovum, *an egg’), a convex raould- 
ing, generally a quadrant of a circle. In classic archiicclure it 
was mvariably decorated with the ' egg and dart,’ or other orna¬ 
ment. See Mouldings. 

OVo-Vivip'aronz. See Oviparous. 

Ov'ule^ in Botany, is the earliest condition of the future seeds. 
They ate fixed to certain parts of the wall of the ovary termed 
tite Pheeuta (q. v.}, and ore either sessile (as in the primrose), or 
attached to the end of a stalk or funkulus (as in the ash), ^ch 
O. when fully formed usually consists of a central mass or nucleus 
(with an internal large cell mled the embryo sac) enclosed in two 
bag-like coats, the outer one called primine, the inner one 
tecundme. The cialaea is the |wint of the O. at which the base 
of the nucleus is confluent with the coats. The foramen or 
mkropkyle is a minute aperture in the coats over the apex of the 
nucleus. Ovuletare (i) orthotropous oxstra^ht, when the chalaza 
coincides with the base («>., tHe pdht tff attachment) of the O, 


and the foramen is at the opposite extremity, the axis of the O. 
being straight (example, wall j^llitoryjk (z.) Campytoiropous 
or ineurved, when the chalaza still coinciding with the base of 
O., the axis of the p. is curved, bringing down the foramen more 
or less towards that base (example, sto^). (3.) Aseatro^s or 
itsverled, when the chalaza is at the apex of the O., and tne fora¬ 
men next to its base, the axis remaining straight. Is this, one 
of the most frequent forms of O., the clialaza is connected with 
the base by a cord, called rkaphe, adhering to one side of the 
O., and becoming more or less incorponaled with its-coats as the 
O. enlarges into a seed (example, dandelion). Between these 
three forms various intermediates occur, as for instance in what 
is called the amphitropous or half-inverted, when the O. being os 
it were attached laterally, the chalaza and foramen at opposite 
ends of its straight or curved axis are about equally distant from 
the base or point of attachment. 

(yviun or HgjS, the product of the Oi/ary (q, v.), or female 
organ of generation, which, when duly fertilised, is capable of 
developing into a new being. It may be said that Harvey’s 
dictum omne animal ex ovo is in the main true, inasmuch as, 
while asexual methods of generation— e.g. Fission (q. v.), and 
Gemmation (q. v.)—do exist, the sexual method of reproduc¬ 
tion by ova or eggs ultimately comes into play in the history 
of all animals—even perhaps in the very lowest animals or 
Protozoa. The human ovum has a diameter of the ^Jirth, or 
7)7,th of an inch. It is a minute ra.ass of protoplasmic matter, 
and like all ova exhibits an outer covering—the vitelline mem¬ 
brane or zona pellueida. Witliin this mcmitrane is contained the 
vitellus or yolh, and within the yolk-substance is found the ger¬ 
minal vesicle, and germinal spot, ot macula germinUha. The 
germinal vesicle measures about the r^lh of an inch in diameter, 
the germinal spot being about the -riW'h of an inch in breadth. 
The O. itself lies embedded wittiin its Graafian vesicle 4(see 
Ovaky), and within a mass of cells which collectively form the 
niemhrana grannhm. The germinal vesicle and germinal spot 
are the first formed parts of the O. While the parts or struc¬ 
tures first mentioned arc common to all ova, their relative de¬ 
grees of development vary greatly in different groups of animals. 
The differences between ova chiefly consist in the development 
of the yolk as compared with other parts of the egg. In the 
ejs: of the hen, the germinal vesicle and germinal spot, repre¬ 
senting the actual sc.at of the developmental changes, occupy a 
very limited portion of the O., which is largely made up of the 
yolk and other structures adapted for the nutrition of the deve¬ 
loping embryo. 

Ow'en, John, D.S., the famous Nonconformist divine,.was 
the son ol Henry Owen, vicar of Stadham, and was bom in 1616. 
At the age of twelve he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he studied with cxiraordinary diligence. He ultimately 
entered the Church, bnt his Furitan tendencies were so pro¬ 
nounced, and his opposition to the innovations of Laud so 
violent, that soon after obtaining holy orders he was forced fo 
quit Oxford. Having for the same cause been disinherited by a 
rich uncle, who had maintained him at Oxford, and whose heir 
he was to have been, he removed to London. Here lie attracted 
attention by the publication (1642) of his Display of Arminian- 
ism, and he was presented by one of the ‘Committees for inquqy 
into the Scandalous Immoralities of the Clergy’ to the living of 
Fordham in Ks<cx. From this he soon removed to Coggeshall, 
and about lliis time bis views undeiwent a change from Presby¬ 
terianism to Congregationalism. Meantime his fame as a 
preacher had grown. He preached before Pailiament the day 
after the trial of King Ch.-irles, and afterwards accompanied 
Cromwell as chaplain to Ireland and Scotland. In 1651 he 
was made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and vice-chancellor 
of the)Univcrsity, and in 1653 received the degree of D.D. He 
was a memlier of the now Parliament of 1654, aq^, beginning to 
suspect Cromwell's ambition, joined the officers who drew up 
the petition which is said to have scared the latter from accept¬ 
ing the crown. For this or some other reason, O. lost the 
favour of the Protector, and with that, soon alter, his deanery 
and vice-cli.niccllon>hip. After the Restoration O. retired to 
his native place, where, notwithstanding his legal disability 
according to the Act of Uniformity (im), he continued to 
preach, as well as to write. He preached a^in to a congrega¬ 
tion in Ixmdon during the time tiiat Cuirleg' prodamatuin 
permitted the Noncoruormists (q. ' to perform thmr devo- 
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'tioOi in their own way.' DoiinR the hut yean of his life he 
suffered much from ill-health. He died at the village of Ealingt 
a4th Aug. i6^. O. was a man of profound piety and great leam- 
ii^, whose influence on the arc. by practical usefulness and by his 
writings, was great Indeed, as a prefer and writer he was 
only second to Baxter and Howe. Of his multitudinous writings, 
the one which is of real, permanent value is Ids Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews vols. fol., Lond. 16O8-84), which is 
yet the most valuable exposition of that epistle ever published 
in this country. See Orme’s Mevtairs of John O. (Lond. 1820), 
Works (28 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1826, ed. Russell; 24 vols. 8vo, 
Edinb. 1850, ed. Guold). 

Owen, Bichard, O.B., a celebrated anatomist and 

biolojpst, was bom at Lancaster, July 20, 1804. He studied at 
Edinbuigh, became assistant physician in the Fleet in 1826, and 
in 1835 was appointed Hunterian Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology and Conservator of,the Museum in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. For several years previous he had been 
engaged in preparing catalogues of the specimens in this 
museum ; and these catalogues are his first literary work. _ He 
took an active share in the organisation of the Great Exhibition 
of iSei, and also of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. In the latter 
year he entered upon new duties as superintendent of the Natural 
History Departments (Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy) in the 
British Museum, a position which he still holds. As a com¬ 
parative anatomist, he stands among the foremost of his time ; 
and has, indeed, been named ‘the Cuvier of Finland.’ He 
first drew attention to the disappearance within historic times of 
the Dinomis of New Zealand ; and in 1855 propounded his 
theory of ‘ natural rejection,’ by which, in virtue of the ‘ contest 
of existence,' certain genera, among which arc the Aptomis, 
Notomis, Chemiomis, Dodo, &c., became extinct. In this, as 
also' in his views regarding the evolution of species, he prep.ared 
the way for the wickr and more thorough hypothesis of Darwin 
—the origin of species by natural selection. His works and 
memoirs are numerous. The principal are Odontography (2 
vols. 1840-4S), Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals (1843, 2d ed. 1855), and 
on the Vertebrate Anisuals (3 vols. 1846, 2d. ed. 18O6-68), 
History of British Fossil Mammals and Birds (1846), On Par- 
therwgesiesis (1849), History of British Fossil Reptiles (1849-51), 
PaUmitology (i860, ad ed. 1869). He is a Fellow and Asso¬ 
ciate of most of the scientific societies at home and abroad, and 
was created a Companion of the Bath, June 3, 1873, 

Owen, Bobert, social philanthropist, was born at Newton, 
Montgomeryshire, May 14th, 1771, received a scanty education, 
and in his fourteenth year became an under-master in a school 
in his native place, and afterwards a draper at Stamford, Lon¬ 
don, and Manchester. In 1801 he manied a datmhter of David 
Dole, a cotton-milluwner in the village of New Lanark on the 
Clyde. Upon the workers at the mills O. put into practice 
several social and educational theories. In his school he abol¬ 
ished all prizes and penalties, and to each family he endeavoured 
to give a -larger space to Uve '"n, purified by proper sanitary 
arrangements. At the same time he carried on an extensive 
propaganda by means of lectures and pamphlets, having in view 
tAe universalising of his schemes. In 1812 appeared his New 
Views of Society; or Essays on the Formation of the Human 
Character. Having dro|^ed his connection with New Lanark, 
O. made similar efforts in the United States, in the parish of 
Bothwell, Lanarkshire, in Hampshire, and in Mexico, but with¬ 
out realising his ideal in any of them. In 1848 he crossed to 
Paris, in order to seize the revolutionary opportunity with a view 
to gaining adherents, but he made no headway. He died at 
Newtown, November 19,1858. O. ’» Character showed-a curious 
mixture of practical sense and Utopianism; his entire singleness 
oi purpose wiS a virtue beyond all prais& See Booth’s life 
of 0 . (I.ond. 1869).—Booert Dale O., eldest son of the 
preceding bom in tSoi, assisted in founding the colony at New 
Harmony, was an active Democmtic member ot Congress, 
1843-47, and United States Minister at Naples, 1855-^^ took 
part in the abolition movement, and was the author of ^stem 
^ Education at New Lantsrk Moral Physiology 

jPir^imatity of God, and Auihettiieiiy of the Bible A>ot- 

ftfk on tie Boundary of Astother World The'Debatable 

fyai begwoen this World hnd the Neset (1872), and iPereacBng 
WMyoee Autobiography (1874). He ^ed aifth Julie 1877, 


Ow'asui OoUliga, M Ba o h w tar, was founded In 1848 
John Owens, a Mandiester merchant who bequeathed/lOO,bop 
‘ for providing or aiding the means of instructing and improving 

B persons of the i^e sex (being 0f an om not leu than 
en wars) in such branches of learning and science as were 
then, and mi^ht be thereafter, usually taught in English Unlvei^ 
sides.’ It is in connection with the University of London, and 
holds yearly examinations for matriculation and the B,A. and 
B,Sc. degrees in that University. The Council is composed of 
14 members, and the Senate of 20; and the number of professors 
and lecturers, exclusive of those in the medical department, is 
32. O. C. was opened March 10,1851; but the ori^nal edifice 
proving insufficient, new buildings have been erected, since 
1870, Iw Mr. A. Waterhouse, at a cost of 120,000. They are 
in the Domestic Gothic style, in the form of a quadrangle, and 
include a chemical laboratory, medical school, amt natural history 
museum. A scheme is now (1878) on foot, for the erection of 
O. C. into an independent university, with ^e power of granting 
degrees of its own. 

Owl (from the ‘hooting’ or ‘howling’ sound made by the 
bird), the name given to the members of a well-defined family 
of Raptorial birds, forming the section of that order named 
Nocturnal Raptores from Uieir habit of flying about by night. 
The family Strigidee, or that of the O., is distinguished by a 
small bill. The beak is, however, much arched and acutely 
curved, and has its sides compressed. At the base a develop¬ 
ment of downy plumes is found, and the tip is hooked. The 
feathers of the O. are soft and downy, evidently adapted to the 
nocturnal habits of the bird, by eiubling it to fly in a noiseless 
manner. The tarsi are feathered to the toes, and the talons are 
long and sharp. Several distinctly-marked sub-families are 
found within the limits of the Sfrigiaai. In the sub-family Sur- 
nina;, the head is small and there are no ‘ear-tufts,’ while the 
circles of feathers (known as facial discs), which surround the 
eyes in some species are not represented. The genus Sumia 
has long pointed wings, of which the third is the longest. The 
tail is also long and wedge-.shapecl, and the tarsi and toes are 
short and feathered. This genus is represented In N. Europe 
.and America. The general peculiarities and features of the 
structure of the O. may be well studied even in this first and by 
no means very typical genus. The eyes arc veiy large, and the 
nictitating mcmbrane,hy mexa% of which tlic surface of the eye is 
kept dear, is especially well-developed, and acts os a kind of 
curtain by means of which the light is modified. It is necessary 
to remark that although the O. is nocturnal in habit as a rule, 
its period of activity is by no means confined to the night. 
Some owls fly abroad during tlie day; others are active during 
twilight To the genus Sumia belongs the Canada or Hawk 
O. (& ulula) found in N. America, and which is a daylight- 
loving species. The male is smaller than the female; the 
food consists largely of game-birds, mice, and the smaller quad¬ 
rupeds. The Hawk O. is brown above, and white below, and 
is spotted and barred with black or dark tints. The Snowy O. 
{Nyctea uivea) represents another genus of the sub-family Sur- 
nina. The win^s are long, and the tail short and rounded. 
This bird inhabits N. Europe and N. America. It attains a 
lengtii of from 22 to 27 inches, and is of pure white colour when 
full grown. The Burrowing O. (Athene cuniculana) is so named 
from its inhabiting burrows excavated in the American prurie- 
lands by the prairie-dogs; .the quadruped and the bird living 
harmoniously as co-tenants of the burrow. The colour is a 
rich brown above, and a greyish-white below; and the avenme 
length is II inches. The Athene contnvens of Australia Is 
another example; while the lattle O. of Britain is the A. passe- 
rim of omitholc^sts. It is common on the Continmit, ana b of 
a dnrk-brown comur, with yellow and white markings. 

The members of the sub-family of the Bubonina, or ewle 
owls, have a large head, flattened on the top, whilst two fea¬ 
thery tufts or ‘ears’ are seen at the sides of the head) and the 
‘facial discs ’ are incomplete. To this sub-family Won^ the 
genus E^saltes, represented by the E. Sc^s, or sqopi-earBd 05 ', 
rare in England, but common in S. Europe and in some parts 
of Asia. It is a diminutive bird, measuring about 4 inches 
length, brown above and greyish-white below. Ttse typitXl 
genus (Bubo) of this sub-family is that including the feellduown 


powerful, Olid die bdl is roundM. The gieat O. otieisei^ 
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attaint a length of a feet. It is of a brownish-yellow colour, 
with the usual variegation of Uack-brown spots and bars. The 
biid it common in N. Europe, and extends as far S. as Italy and 
Turkey. A t]|^ical American species is the Virginian Eared 
O. (A yirginianus) which measures about a feet in length, and 
is very destructive to game birds of all kinds, as wdl as to 
poultry and small quadrupeds. Several genera ore nearly allied 
to those included in the sub-family Sumin», Such are the 
genera Sumium (represented by the brown or tawny O. ( 5 . 
altico) of Britain, and Otus, represented by the long-cared O. 
{0/us imlgaris)f also common in Britain. The tawny O. is 

about 15 inches long, and is 
ashy-grey above, variegated 
with darlc brown; the facial 
disc being white. Two small 
tufts are borne on the head. 
Another ^cics is the S. Ura- 
tense, or Ural O. of N. Europe. 
The long-eared O. is of a pale- 
brown above, the under parts 
being greyish-white. It occurs 
in Europe and Asia, and is 
also found in America, Ihe 
short-eared O. (0/us hraetvQ- 
/us) has a small head. It is 
found in EngLand, and also 
occurs in N. America, Asia, 
and Africa. Some very fami¬ 
liar species of O. belong to the sub-family S/riginee, In this 
group there are no car-tufts, and the ' facial discs' are complete. 
The bill is long and the wings are large, their second quills being 
the longest. The tail is short and the toes are lung and hairy, 
the outer toe being shorter than the inner. Members of this 
sub-family of O. are distributed throughout the world. The 
While or Barn O. (S. Jlammea) only requires mention as a 
very familiar example of a British O. Its colour is a buff of 
varying tints, marked with grey, white, and black, the under 
parts being white. ITie young present a very curious appear¬ 
ance, and look like masses of white down. These birds arc 
very prolific, and arc said to feed one brood while sitting on the 
eggs of another, 

Owl'glass. Sec EutKNsriECEL. 

Ox (Old Eng. oxa, Dan. oxe, Ger. ochs, Goth, atihsa, Sansk, 
tskshau), the name given to various breeds of ungnlated or 
'hoofed* quadrupeds, belonging to the group and to 

the family BrnnHee. In their dentition the oxen .agree with their 
ruminant neighiiours in having no uiq)er incisor or canine teeth. 
The lower incisors numl)cr eight, and bite against a hardened 
pad of gum in front of the upper jaw. There are six molars 
on each side of each jaw. The two toes of each foot are hoofed 
and separated, while there are accessory or nidimentary toes 
on the (hinder part of the feet. Oxen are distinguished as a 
family by the simple and rounded structure of their horns. No 
lachrymal sinssses or ' tear pits' exist. Being typical ruminants 
their digestive s}rstem exhibits the division into four compart¬ 
ments which characterises that group. Having been specially 
domesticated by man, the result has been the formation of very 
many breeds, races, or permanent varieties. The original stock 
from which the ordinary breeds have been derived it is, probably, 
impossible to trace. Whether the existing breeds are the de¬ 
scendants of more than one oridnal or wild stock is a question 
perhaps equally insoluble. Wirii the view of placing the chief 
facts relative to the wild races of cattle before the reader, we 
may briefly refer In the first instance to those members of the 
family Benridee which may be regarded as most nearly approaching 
the wild or original stock. 

The existin([ Chillingham Cattle form a breed which appears 
hi It very striking manner to present traces of immediate wild 
descent. The Chillingham cattle arc of a creamy white colour, 
the ears being reddish and the muzzle black. Allowed to roam 
a| will through the domain of their owner, these cattle retain 
many of the habits of their wild state. They axe bold and 
aggnwve, and herd together under the command of a leader, 
i^ose authority is paramount By good authorities the Chil- 
Ungham cattle'ate believed to be the descendants of the so-called 
' moUhbdn bull * or Urus, an O. which was tolerably plentiful 
at the time of the Koman inwion. Those naturalists who 
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assign such an origin to the Chillingham breed, maintain that, 
most of the smaller races of cattle have sprung from a species 
now extinct, and known as the British shorthorn elongi- 
from). Of wild (attle, somewhat removed from the ordinary 
type of existing oxen, the Aurochs or Lithuanian bison (Bos 
bison) is a good cxai^le. This animal Is still found wild in the 
Caucasian forests. The ‘humped* cattle of the East have pro¬ 
bably originated from a widely different stock to that from 
whiim the common cattle have descended. The domestic O. 
is an animal used in many parts of the world, and in a very 
few districts of Britain as a beast of draught, being employed 
to draw the plough and in carts. The ordinary breeds of 
cattle are valued for the sake of the flesh and the hides; the 
breeder paying particular attention to the formation of a race 
which will be suitable fur the purposes of the feeder and butcher. 
On the other hand, there are breeds qf oxen which are specially 
valued for the richness and abundance of their milk. Such 
are the Ayrshire and Alderney oxen. In ordinary cattle the 
period of gestation or carrying the young is about 270 days, or 
nine months. The calf or young attains maturity in from two 
to three years, and becomes aged at periods varying from 
seven to ten years. In a state of nature oxen are gregarious; 
one bull, or male, mates with several females, or is poly¬ 
gamous. Oxen require large quantities of vegetable food, and 
subsist largely upon grasses, although their dietary in a domesti¬ 
cated state also includes a large number of substances intended 
to fatten them in the shortest possible time. Of the ordinary 
varieties or breeds of oxen, one of the best known is the Short¬ 
horn, so named on account of the relatively small size of its horns. 
This breed was formed about the beginning of the present century 
in the N. of Engiand, and shows a hardy race of animals, readily 
fattened, and wlien crossed with Ayrshires forming splendid 
milking cows. The Longhorns have lieen to a great extent 
superseded by the previous breed. The Hereford bree<f are 
stoutly built oxen ; they have also, however, been largely sup¬ 
planted by the shortbum race; and the North Devon breed are 
now snrp.assed by others, both as regards feeding and milking. 
'Vhc frifrolh Dun is a hornless, or as it is termed, a polled hteed of 
cattle. In shape this breed is decidedly inelegant, while the 
flesh is not regarded as being of fine quality, although the 
Suflblk cattle are rather celebrated as ‘ milkers.’ Chief of the 
milk breeds are the Alderneys, which give the richest milk, but 
in small quantity, while for feeding purposes the race is volue- 
les-s. The Ayrshire cattle are similarly inferior as a feeding race 
or for grazier’s purposes, but afford an abundance of very rich 
milk. They are sm.'ill in size, and difficult to fatten. Other 
breeds include the IVelsh cattle, which are usually small; the 
Shetlafsd cattle, which are very small, but hardy, and can subsist 
on very scanty pasturage; the Gallonmys, a ‘ polled ’ race, which 
feed tolerably well; and the West Highland cattle or Kyloes, 
usually of black colour, with long and extended horns, a short 
muzzle, shaggy hair, and muscular limbs. This lost bree^, 
when fattened in the Lowlands of Scotland or in the N. of 
England, furnishes the richest beef for the London market. 

The foreign races of oxen include tlie humped cattle already 
mentioned, of which the Zebu (Bos Jndieus) of India is a good 
example. The Brahmin bull of India is a variety of the zebu. 
In S. Africa there is a breed of cattle allied to the Indian 
cattle, but wanting the hump. ’They arc extensively employed 
as beasts of draught and burden. The influence of the exten¬ 
sion of the railway system upon the traffic in dead meat has been 
of the most remarkable kind. Remote districts, both in England 
and Scotland, transmit daily to London many tons of beef ready 
for the market. 

Oxal'io Acid (CjHiOt), a very poisonous acid, whose salts 
are found pretty abundantly in the vegetable kingdom—in the 
leaves of wood sorrel, in the stalks of rhubarb.in certain sea¬ 
weeds and lichens. It may be produced by oxidation of a great 
variety of organic compounds, and espedally from liighly car- 
bonisM substances containing no nitrogen, such as sugar, stardi, 
cellulose, &c., by treating them with nitric acid, or by fiisiiw 
them with caustic alkalies. It is manufactured on a large scale 
by oxidising saw-dust with a mixture of the hydrates of potash 
and soda, consisting of one molecule of the former and two of 
the latter. ‘The mixture is made into a thick paste, and then 
laid in thin l^ers on iron plates. Jlcte it is gnulnally heated 
and stirred. 'The water in the alkahse hydrate is decomposed, 
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■h]rdio{^ iB evolved, and the oxygen goei to convert the wood 
into O. A, which fonns more than a fourth of thegrey man nlti> 
mately obtained. Hiii mass is treated with cold water, and oxa¬ 
late of soda is left undiisolved. This is boiled with slued lime, 
and the double decon^osition which ensues results in tl^ forma¬ 
tion of the oxalate of lime, which, by the action of sulphuric acid, 
yields crystals of O. A. These crystals contain two molecules of 
water, which may be expelled by a gentle heat, an opoation which 
results in the crumbling of the acid to a soft, white anhydrous 
Mwder. If subjected to a high temperature, the crystallised acid 
decomposes into prussic acid, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and 
water. O. A is dibasic, and forms an important series of salts 
known as the oxalates. Of these the oxalates of the alkiili 
metals are soluble in water, the others for the most part in¬ 
soluble. They all decompose by heat. The most important of 
these compounds ate binoxalate of potash (KHC*04,Hs0), or 
salt of sorrel, the oxalate of ammonia, and the oxalate of silver. 

Ozalida'oese, or Ozalid'ess, now pretty generally con¬ 
sidered a tribe of the natural order Geraniaeea. It consists of 
about 3SO species of herbs, shrubs, or trees, many of the first 
being tuWous rooted. The alternate leaves are simple, trifoliate 
or more compound, and are often sensitive; the flowers are 
generally solitary, on long footstalks, usually of showy colours; 
the fruit is either a membranous or succulent valved capsule. 
The plants abound in oxalic acid. The type genus, Oxalis, con¬ 
tains considerably more than 200 species, a few of which are 
scattered over the world, but the bulk are S. African and S. 
American. The charming little O. aeetosella, or wood sorrel, 
so common in woods and moist shady places in Britain, bearing 
its solitary white flowers, veined with purple, from amidst a 
carpet of trifoliate leaves, occurs in each of the four continents. 
It has a pleasant acid taste, arising from the calcium oxalate it 
contains, and was formerly used os a refrigerant in fever. O. 
eomieulata and O. strieta, occasionally found in England, are 
not narive ; they may be colled cosmopolitan weeds. Of the 
edible species belonging to Oxalis the following are most note¬ 
worthy. 0 , trenata, the Arracacha of tropical America, is 
cultivated for its tuberous roots, which are of the size and shape 
of a small potato. Some years ago it was introduced into Eng¬ 
land on the likelihood of Ming a useful garden vegetable, but it 
was found to watery and insipid. In Peru it is also grown 
for its very odd leaf-stalks. O. beppei, a native of Mexico, has 
tubers more farinaceous than the preceding. In France the 
stalk and leaves are used cooked in various ways, as also for salad 

^ 802. O. tu^esa is cultivated in Bolivia, under the name 
a, for its potato-like tubers ; and O. trassuauUs of Peru, 
and O. iseulenta of Mexico, also yield wholesome tuberous roots. 
Several Cape species, as O, Bami, are showy garden and green¬ 
house plants. In the genua Biophylum the pinnate leaves are 
sensitive, particularly in B. stnsUwum, in which both leaves and 
Uaflets close downwards. Connaropsis GriMhii of Malacca 
also has irritable leaves. It bears an acid fruit that is eaten 
cooked, pickled, or preserved with samr. Averrhoa Carambola 
is edtivot^ in many hot conntr<^:s forits fruit (see Carambola), 
os alw A, BilimU, 

' Oxalu'rla, or The Oxalic Add XMatheeii, is a morbid 
condition of ue system, the most prominent symptom of which 
is the constant presence of crystals of oxalate of lime in the urine. 
The crystals appear (i) os octahedra; (2) os hour-glass con¬ 
tracted, or dumb-bell like bodies; (3) as compound octahedra; 
and (4) as small, flattened, bright discs, ve^ readily mistaken 
for blood discs. The octsdiedra grow in the urine after it is 
voided, but the dumb-bell crystals do not, and are mainly formed 
in the kidney tubes. The significance of the deposit, which is 
probably a result of chemical changes in the renal passages, is 
undecided D^. Parkes considers that the oxalic acid of urine most 
probably results from uric add, and may be a substitute for the 
excretion of carbonic acid of the lungs. The crystals arc inso¬ 
luble in water, are unaltered by boilii^ either in acetic acid or in 
t^sorpetassce, but ate soluble in nitric add without effervescence. 
Im ueposit does not indicate structural kidney disease unless 
tube casts be also present. The persistent presence of oxalate 
dr }ime in the wine may give rise to a concretion of the same 
SNdmn (^mulbeny calcnlus) in the kidney or bladder, or to en- 
^jdibted health from the odion of the oxiwc acid on the digestive 
: Iha heart, and thdnervous system. Ihetieabaentofsucb 
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cases is hygienic and tottk^ tad ai^cles td diet eontiuning oxelid 
add, snch as sorrd, rhnbarlv tomatoes, &c., shmfld be avoided, 

Ox'eiudiieni^ on did Swedish -iamfliy, whose fonndfer was 
Bengt Nihmn. in the latter half of tlw ’14th c. The ihost cele¬ 
brated of the family was the statesm^ Akdl CKmtaftlKm 0 -, 
bom at Faanb in Upland, 16th June 1583. After hi» father’s 
early death, O. studied at Wittenberg and other German uni¬ 
versities, until recalled by Karl IX. in 1602 to enter the service 
of the State. A privy councillor in 1609, he was named by 
Karl IX.’s testament as a member of the provisional gpvmment 
that should succeed him; but this did not last long, as in i 5 ii 
O. prevailed on iris colleagues and the Estates of the Realm 
to declare of age Gustaf Adolf II. Thereafter (t6ta) he 
became Chancellor, and from this date he was the chief TOwer 
in the home government and in diplomatic business. 0 . was 
plenipotentiary at the Peace of Knsered in 1613. During the 
wars with Russia and Poland he showed great energy, being 
summoned now to lead the army, now to superintend the levy¬ 
ing of fresh troops, and again to govern newly-acquired lands. 

In 1631 he was called to Germany, to be governor of the Rhine 
Lands. After Gustaf Adolfs death, O. received the manage¬ 
ment of Swedish affairs in Germany, and at the Heilbronn 
Conference {1633) was chosen chief of the Evangelical League. 

In 1636 he returned to Sweden. Here bis experience and in¬ 
sight kept him at the head of affairs, and his influence continued 
undiminished during the first years of Christina’s reign. In 
1645 he concluded the Peace of Brbmscbro, on terms more 
favourable to Sweden than those which the queen herself had 
arranged. In the same year he was appointed Count of Sdder- 
mbre, ‘Lagmand’ of Herjedalen, and Chancellor of Upsala 
University. But Christina’s vanity was wounded by O.’s great 
reputation, and his influence in consequence b^inning to yield 
to that of younger favourites, he gradually retired from public 
business. O. strongly remonstrated against the resignation of 
the queen, and died soon after that event, aSih August 1654. 
See Lundblad, Svensk Plutarch (2 vols. Stockh. 1824: Ger. 
trons. 2 vols. Stuttg. 1826-27). 

Ox-Sye. See Chrysanthemum. 

Ox'ford (Cymr. wsg ,' water, ’ and Eng. ford), a city of Eng¬ 
land, the capital of Clxfotdshirc and seat of a university, stands 
at the confluence of tlie Cberwell with the Thames or Isis, 63 
miles W.N.W. of I/mdon by rail. Bordered on the N.W. by 
the Parks of 93, and on the S. by the Christ Church Meadows 
of 50 acres, it is traversed from N. to S. by St. Giles’s or Aid- 

f ate’s Street, at right angles to which run Broad and the famous 
ligh Street, the latter leading to Magdalen Bridge. Most of 
the colleges are Gothic, the chief exceptions being Queen’s 
(1714), Worcester (1760), Hertford (1820), the Chapel of Tri¬ 
nity (1694), and the Library of Christ Church (1716), which arc 
all in the Grecian style. Christ Church (1528), the largest, has 
a quadn^le 264 by 261 feet; a hall, 115 feet lung by 40 wide 
and 50 in height, hung with seventy portraits; and a libmry, 
with a collection of 254 paintings. The chapel is also the 
Cathedral of St. Frideswide (1120-^; restored 1856-73), which 
retains much of its original character, is 168 feet long by 116 
wide, and has a spire (the earliest in the kingdom) of 140 feet 
Of the other colleges the most beautiful chapels ate those of 
Magdalen {1480), New College (1385), and Merton (1310-1450), 
all three with lofty towers: Exeter, New, and Magdalen possess 1 
the finest halls; and the cloisteis of the last two colleges, Mob ' 
Quad at Merton, and the cedar carvings by Gibbons m Trinity 
Chapel, are among the lions of O. The present centui^ has 
witnessed the restoration of most of the colleges; the rebuilding 
ol the chapels of BalUol (1856), Exeter (1858), and St Albans 
(1863), and of the halls of Pembroke (18^) and Bdiiol (1876}; 
the emetion of Keble College (1868-76), and oi new blocks of 
rooms at Christ Church (1865), Merton (1865), Balliol (1868], 
and New (1877). Besides the Botanic Garden (1632), there are 
pleasant college gardens at St John’s, New, Worcester, &c. A 
slicing group of buUdiogs is fonn^ by the Sdiools (14391 
rebuilt 1613-18), comprising the Bodleyan Ubraiy (q. v.)t 
Picture Gallery, Divinity Suiooi (1445-80), and Convoeatioo 
House (1639) $ the Raddiffe library (1737-^9), e domed ediffife 
ICO feet in diameter and 84 is height, which sow serves as s 
reading-room to the Bodleymt; the Shetdonian Theidftt (i6d|-- 
-69), fa wb^ the Conuuemoretioa is held; the Cwesdoa 
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^ Bttllitite(l 7 i^ 3 o)> tiU <830 the Univenity Pres*; and lastly the 
Asbrndlw Mwenm (1679-83). To the W. of these lie the 
Taylor Institution (1845}, containing Chantrey's models and 
drawings by Raphael and Michael Angelo; the Martyrs* Memo¬ 
rial (1841), 71 iMt hi^, built on the model of the Eleanor Cross 
at Waltham; the Union Debating Rooms (1859), with frescoes 
by Mortis and Rossetti; the Radcliffe Observatory (1772-95), 
io6 feet high j and the University Press (1830). To the N. is 
the Museum, erected (1856-58) at a cost of *30,000, with a 
librai^ and a laboratory (1871). Of twenty-seven churches, the 
principal are the University Church of St. Mary {1300-1488 ; 
restored 1827-7O1 *62 feet long by 50 wide, with an exquisite 
spire 180 fe^ high; St. Peter’s-in-the-East (1150-1350), with a 
Norman crypt and chancel; All Saints’ (1706-8), St. Mary 
Magdalen (1320-1531; restored 1875), St Giles (1120-1220), 
St Philip and St James (1862), and St llarnabas (1869), built 
on the model of a basilica. The Roman Catholic Church of St 
Aloysius (1875) is the finest of the non-established places of 
worship. The civic buildings include the Norman castle, built 
by Robert d’Oilli (1071), now the county prison; a town hall 
(1752), county ball (1840), corn exchange (1863), the Radcliffe 
Infirmary (1770), and a workhouse (1863-65). The chief 
schools are Magdalen College School (1456; rebuilt 1851), St 
Edward’s, and the Military College. O. has no manufactures of 
importance, its industries being mainly devoted to supplying the 
wants of the university. There are eight weekly newspapers ; 
and two nicmirers are returned to Parliament by the city, two 
by the university. Pop. of municipal borough (1871), 31,404. 
O. (the Vadum Bourn of the chronicler.^, who followed the 
popular mistaken etymology) is spoken of by legend in the 8th 
and by history in the loth c. Its position, comm.anding the 
valley of the Thames, gave it a high strategic importance, and 
it was stormed by the Danes (976 and 1009), by William the 
Conr^ncror (1067), and by Stephen (1142). P'rom the 12th c. 
the history of the city becomes blended with that of the university, 
the chief events in the municipal annals being the meeting of the 
‘ M.ad Parliament ’ in 1258, when Henry III. (q. v.) granted the 
Provisions of Oxford; the murderous ‘ town and gown row ’ of 
1354; the burning of Ridley, Latimer, and Cranmer (1555-56); 
the lilack Assize (q. v.) of 1557; the residence here of Charles I. 
(1642-43); and the visit of the allied sovereigns (1814). See 
Ingram’s Memorials of O. (3 vols. Oxf. 1837), and Parker’s 
Handbook to 0. (Uxf. 1875). 

Oxford, The tTniversity of, seems to have had its germ 
in the cloister schools of Osney and St. Frideswide. First in 
the reign of Eadward the Confessor does Oxford clearly appear 
as the place of study, where in the 12th c. tlie Frenchman Robert 
I’ulein lectured on divini^, the l/mibard Vicarius founded a 
school of civil law, and (jiraldus Cambrensis propounded his 
Topography. The immigration of Paris students (1229) was 
immediately preceded by the arrival of the Friars of Dominic 
and Francis, who, supported by Grosseteste and Adam Marsh, 
raised the university to a rank second only to that of Paris. To 
Edmund Rich, Canterbury’s sainted archbishop, Roger Racon 
owed his introduction to the Aristotelian philosophy, and in his 
tuni delivered to his pupils the sciences of languages, mathe¬ 
matics, and optics, and to the world at large the Opus Majus. 
Close on Bacon, and like him Franciscans, followed Duns 
Scotus and Ockham, the leaders of the Realists and Nominalists, 
of those Northern and Southern ‘ Nations,’ whose feuds in the 
Barons’ War had caused the migration to Northampton of half 
the itudents (1260), and who a centu^ later, when Wyclif was 
master of Balliol, ranged themselves in or against the Lollard 
ranks. Medieval Oxford was far different from the Oxford of 
to-day. Though named by Clement V. as one of the four gre.at 
seats of learning; in a decree (1311)^ calling on it with Paris, 
Bologn^ and Salamanca to appoint lecturers in Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic, it had no university buildings, its stately 
colle^ were but beginning to arise, and the students lived 
huddled together in hmls and iims, whence they poured forth to 
frequent and deadly conflicts with the townsfolk. Yet, with few 
outward attractions, Oxford five centuries ago could reckon its 
students by thousands—English, French, ^otch, and Welsh, 
some^ like Cluacer’s schohir, hollow and threadbare, others 
richly clad‘and attended by rascally vorlets. The storm of 
LoUardiy over, Oxford subsided into a state of wealthy indolence; 
its numbers dwindled, its Latin became a byeword, and in the 
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lordly foundations of Wykeham and Waynffete the Italian 
Porno found (1420) 'but few lovers of learning, and those 
ba^u'ous, skilled more in quibbles and sophisms Aan in litera¬ 
ture.* But with the Renaissance came a quick awakening, 
and Erasmus, writing in 1497, lauds to the skies the Oxford 
scholars, Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and More. Heedless of the 
fierce opposition offered the ‘Trojans’ to the ‘Greeks,’ Fox 
founded professorships of Greek, Latin, and theology (1516), 
and Wolsey invited to Cardinal College all Europe’s greatest 
schoolmen. The Cambridge scholars who answered Wolsey’s 
call brought more with {them than the New Learning—a new 
religion, which was shortly to purge the ‘asses’ stall’ of the 
pagan classics, the Babylonish philosophy, and the whole litera¬ 
ture of die Middle Ages. Under Edward VI. all studies save 
theology were despised, all lecture-rooms deserted but those of 
Peter Martyr, Bucer, and Fagius; and a Greek line occurring in 
the midst of a Latin author was passed over with the remark, 
‘Grsecum est, non potest legi.’ In 1550 only fifteen students 
grodualeclf' Of twenty-one colleges thirteen were founded before 
the Reformation, and two in the brief reaction of Mary’s reign, 
when also the ancient schools were re-established, to be once more 
abolished by Elizabeth. The latter expelled four Catholic heads 
of colleges and ninety fellows, while she persistently harassed die 
Puritans whom Leicester the Chancellor favoured, and it is of her 
reign that Wood says: ‘ In Oxford itself you have to search after 
Oxford University, so greatly is everything changed.* With the 
Stuart dynasty and with Laud for Chancellor came Arminianism 
and passive obedience, but withal a reform that founded eight 
new professorships (the first since 1535), established the principle 
of public examinations (1638), and required from bachelors a 
knowledge of classics, grammar, rhetoric, logic, moral philo¬ 
sophy and geometry; from masters, of classics, natural philo¬ 
sophy, metaphysics, astronomy, optics, liistury, and geography. 
Bacon looked on the universities as opponents of his learning, 
and indeed the Novum Organum had long to contend with the 
pseudo-Aristotelian metaphysics of the .Schools, but it was at 
Oxford that the Royal Society was founded (1648). In January 
1641 the alarums of St. Mary’s and Sb Martin’s rang Royalist 
student and Roundhead townsman to arms, and the loyalty of 
the university in the ensuing troubles is still attested by the 
scarcity of college plate bearing date prior to Charles’s residence 
at Oxford (1642). That loyally, shaken by James’s ill-judg^ 
attempt to restore by force the ancient faith (1687), suivived in 
the Jacobitism and Toryism of the next 150 years, the age of 
‘ organised torpor,’ when proctors were proctorised for boozing 
in taverns of a Sunday (1723), when, according to Gibbon, pro¬ 
fessors ‘ gave up even the pretence of teaching,’ when Gaisford 
held the chair of Greek for twenty years without delivering a 
single lecture, and the proctors were paid from the funds of the 
prolessorship of moral philosophy. The university sank to a 
mere seminary of education, whose value may be estimated from* 
the two .solitary questions put to Ixird Eldon for his degree 
(1770), quoted by the University Commissioners—‘What is the 
Hclirew for the place of a skull ?’ and ‘ Who was the founder 
of University College?’ 'Fhe first signs of recurring vigour 
were the passing of a new Public Examination Statute (1S02) 
and adoption of the class system (1S07), the throwing open of 
the Oriel fellowships, and the great religious movement known 
as Tractarianism (q. v.). The Oxford Reform Act (1854) led ta 
various important changes—the increase and re-endowment of 
the professoriate, the general abolishing of close fellowships and 
scholarships, the assignment of fresh schools to law, modem 
history, and natural science, the admission of Unattached 
Students (q. v.), the University Tests Abolition Act (1871), the 
establishment of local middle-class examinations (1857) and of 
an Oxford and Cambridge Schools’ Examination Board (1873). 
The chief results of the New Reform Act of 1877 ^ill probably 
be further secularisation, and the endowment of research by the 
suppression of ‘ idle ’ or ‘ prize' fellowships, os they are variously 
termed. 

By 17 & iS Viet. c. 81, the constitution of the University 
is framed on (l) the wceUy Hebdomadal Council, with the 
initiative in all legislation; (2) Congregation, with powers of 
amending any new statutes ; (3) Convocation, composed (1877) 
of 4870 members, whose sanction to such statutes is necessary 
before they can become law, and wh(f confer bonorare degrees 
and elect to university offices; and (4) tile House of Congrega¬ 
tion, by which ordinary degrees are ^nted and the nomination 
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of examinees ratified. The life office of Chancellor is now pme^ 
horcraiy, his duties being disehaiged bjra vioe-ckanodlor, nomT' 
natedforfouryeaisfromme heads of colleg^imotetion. Subor< ^ 
dinate tq the latter are two proctors, ohaiged with the oversight I 
of order and morality, the assessor of thd Chancellor’s court, the 
public orator, registrar, &c. There are forty-one professorships, 
viz., six of divinity, seven of iUera huptaniores, twelve of 
mathematics and physical science, four of law, three of modem 
history and political economy, thrM of the fine arts, and six of 
languages. The Sanskrit Professor receives £<jOO, the Profe.ssor 
of Poetry Zioo per annum, but the ordinary stipend is ;^5oo. 
There are %o readers, demonstratoss, and teachers attached to 
the univeruty. Of twenty university scholarsliips the principal 
are the Craven (1647) for Greek and Latin, open to fourth-year 
students; the ILeland (1825) for Greek; and the Hertford 
(18^) for Latin. Besides these there are eighteen prizes, in- 
eluding the three Chancellor’s prizes for Latin verse, an 
English and a Latin essay, the Newdigate (1826) for English 
verse, the Arnold (1850) and Stanhope (1855) prizes for his- 
toried essays, and the two Gaisford prizes (1856) for Greek 
verse and prose. Def»rees are conferred in arts, music, civil 
law, mediae, and dignity. The ordinary college residence is 
twenty-five out of the fifty-two weeks, the academical year 
being divided into four terms, with three vacations—the Christ¬ 
mas, Easter, end Long (June-October). Candidates for a 
B.A. degree must keep twelve of these terms, and have 
three examinations to pass—Respomsions (' Smalls *) the First 
Public ihtnmination (‘Moderations’), and the Second Pub¬ 
lic Examination ('Greats’), all three of them mrtly in 
writing, partly viva voet. Responsions (from which all are 
cxemnted who h.ave satisfied the examiners appointed by 
t% delegates (or the examination of schools) is a simple 
examination in classics and mathematics. In Moderations pass¬ 
men are examined in portions of three Greek and Latin 
authors, logic or geometry and algebra, Latin prose, and unseen 
passages ; and candidates for classical honours in unseen passages, 
izitiii prose, and five Greek and Latin authors (textually and 
criticaily), with optional pa^iers on Greek prose, Latin and Greek 
verse, comparative philology, the Greek drama or Latin Augustan 
literature, and logic; candidates fur mathcm.aticnl honours, in 
algebra and the theory of equations, trigonometry, plane geo- 
metiy, geometry of three dimensions, the diifercntial calculus, 
the tntegmtion of differential expressions, and the elements of 
the calciUus of finite differences. For Greats passmen must take 
up either classics or a modem language, with two other subjects 
selected from classical or modem history, political economy, law, 
geometry, mechanics, chemistry, and physics; whilst classical 
honoutsmen are examined in ckLssics, moral and political philo¬ 
sophy, and classical history. There arc also final honours 
scMob in mathematics (pure and mixed), in natural science, 
•jurispnidence, modem history, and theology. All candidates 
must pass a preUminary examination in divinity, or, where they 
are excused on the ground of rtfgious scniptes, in equivalent 
subjects^ In the class-lists n'.mes are arranged alphabetically, 
not, as at Cambridge, in order of merit. Responsions are held 
thrice. Moderations and Greats twice every year. The M.A. and 
"other degrees require no residence or examination, being simply 
a matter of fees. 


students Slot on (he foundation, who are termed commoners. 

not coiporate bodies, and have no fellowships, 
hwt adferwiie resemble the college^ The following list gives 
the nested date of foundation and the number of under- 
greduates in 1876:— Coiltges: University (873), 109; BalUol 
(infiS), 196V Merton (1274), 76; Exeter (1314), 172; Oriel 
83; Queen’s (1340}, 100; New {1386), 130; lincoln 
(1497), W) All Souls’ (1437), 5: Magdalen (1458), loi; 


(1497), 06} All Souls’ (1437), 5: Magdalen (1458), loi; 
Brasenoie (1509), 131; Coipus (1516). 60; Christ Church 
(1546), 244 j Trinity (lSW)t ^; St John’s (IJSS). *«>J J«>« 
U 57 t)i S 7 ; Wadham (16092, 52 { Pembroke (1624), 84 ; Wor- 
eester (1714), 98; Keble (tayo), 142; and Hertford (IS74)> 69 } 
AiUlf: St Edmund (1317}, 35; St Maty (X333}, 461 New Inn 


a fixed ineome of /fioa Their average annuel valoe Ujfsooi 
whiefemay be increased by tuidon« or by holdii^ the post of 
dean, bursar, &e. Parliamentary retains show that in 1870 
nearly half the fellows were recent, fully half were in Orders, 
and of resident fellows almost oil were enraged in public or 
private tuition. There are 422 college scholarships, 01 an aver¬ 
age value of £80 for five years, and a still larger number of ex- 
lubitiotts, ranging from >£20 toj^tia Commoners are required 
to pass a matriculation examination at most of the colleges, and 
their names should be put down some_ time beforehand. The 
general allowance to an undergraduate is £iOO per annum, but 
expenses vary at the different colleges, being hi^er at Christ 
Church and Merton than at Corpus or Keble. There are two 
services daily in each of the college chapels, but compulsory 
attendance has been abolished in some case% in others substituted 
by a morning roll-calL Lectures occupy from three to four 
hours. The students dine together at six in the college halls, 
but aU other meals are supplied from the butteiy in their own 
rooms. Each college has its boat and cricket c 9 ub and yearly 
athletits, and hunting, football, racquets, polo, and the rifle-corps 
find plenty of votaries. Tlie steeplechases (* horse-grinds ’) of 
Clirist Church, Merton, and University have lieen well-nigh 
suppressed by the authorities. See Wood’s JJistoria et AnliqMi- 
totes Universitatis Oxoniensis (2 vob. 1674), and Athena Oxoni- 
ernes (2 vols. 1691-92; edit, by Dr. P. Bliss, 1813-20); F. 
liuber. Die Englischen Universitaicn (2 vols. Kass. 1839-40 ; 
Eng. bans, by F. Newman, 3 vols. Lond. 1843); J. C. Jeaffre- 
son, Annals of Oxford (2 vols, Lond. 1870); Green, History of 
the English People (vol. i. Lond. 1877); F. Seebohm, ITie Ox¬ 
ford Reformers of 1498 (Lond. 1867); C. Wordsworth, Schola 
Academica: Studies at the Universities in the i^the, (Camb. 
1877); G. V. Cox, Recollections of Oxford (Lond. 1868) j Thorold 
Rogers, Education in Oxford (LomL 1861); and T. Hughes, 
Tom Srown at Oxford (iJond. 1861). 

Oxford Bluea See Hoksk Guards, Roval. 

Oxford Clay, the lower and principal member of the Middle 
Oolite (see O01.ITIC SvsTCM), consists of dark blue or blackish 
clay, whicli gives place below, however, to a lough calcareous 
sandstone knoivn its the Kelloway Rock. The fossil shells of 
helemnites, ammonites, &c., which abound in the O. C. are 
most beautifully preserved. Associated with these are also 
species of Crustacea, fish, and reptiles characteristic of the Oolitic 
period. The formation can be traced N.E. from Oxford to the 
lands S. of the W., and then N. to Yorkshire. 

Ox'fordahire, a midland county of England, bounded N. by 
Warwick and Northampton, E. by Buckingham, S. by Berkshire, 
and W. by Gloucester. Area, 470,093 statute acres; pop. 
(1871) 177,973. The surface is undulating, the chief elevations 
bei^ Broom Hill (836 feet) in the N.W., Shotover Hill (399 
feet) near Oxford, and Nettlebed Hill (820 feet) in the S.£. 
The Thame.s, or Isis, flows along the southern boundary of tlie 
county for some 70 miles, during which it receives on the O. 
side the Windnisn, Evenl^e, Cherwell, and Thames. The soil 
is a light loam, formed by the decomp^tion of the chalk and 
limestone of the Cretaceous and Oolitic series. In 1876 the 
gross rental was ;^1,232,I4I, and there were 162,749 acres unddr 
com crops, 57,944 under green crops, 46,071 in clover, sanfoin, 
and grasses in rotation, 138,827 in permanent pasture, and 15,363 
woods. The chief crops are barley, wheat, turnips, oats, and 
beans. In the same year there were 16,963 horses, cattle, 
328,637 sheep, and 34,870 pigs. The rich pastures the 
Tbam^ basin have made stock-rearing the leading industry, 
and the manufactures—of gloves, blankets, and lace—are unli^ 
portant Three members are returned by the county, the chief 
towns of which are Oxford (the capital), Woodstodc, Witney, 
and Banbury. 

Ozlda'tio&. SeeOxiDB. 
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Oai'ide is generally any chemical compound of with 
another dement. With the exception of fluatin^ au Imown 
elements unite with oxygen, and thm as a rule combine directly 
wiA ib Of the important elements only six are known whiim 
cannot be made to form an oxide without the biferventioo a 
third substonce. These are chlorine, bromine, jodin^ gol^ 
silver, and platinum'. Combination with oxygen, mooxidatiom is 
generally tccompanied with the evolution of heat^ which, when, 
suffidently rad^ remits in combuation. In muiiy euea Uw 
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of heat haitens the oxidation; but if nised to a in loa Until recentlv it waa classed among the permanent • 


iently high temperature oxides in general decompose. Tbe 
Lettdlie oxides form an important group, the membm of which 


are ordinariljr bases. The properties of oxides sm treated under 
the various elements—arsenic, carbon, chlorine, iron, lead, 
manganese, &c. In organic chemistry, the ethers are frecjuently 
regi^ed as the oxides of the coues^nding alcohol radicals— 
ethyl, methyl, phenyl, &c. 

Ozley'a Is a genus of Cedrelaceee represented by O, xan- 
thoxyla (now Flindersia Oxleyana), a sombre-looking tree, 50 
feet high and 6 feet in girth, producing the 'yellow wood' of 
Queensland—a valuable timb«. 

Osc'nt, the ancient name of the AmU-Darw (Arab. yiAtin), 
a river of Central Asia, which, rising in Lake Serikul, on the 
I'^ir plateau, nearly 15,000 feet above the sea-level, flows in a 
N^W. direction, and enters Lake Aral by three large streams 
(Ix>ndon, Taldvk, and Ulkun), and several smaller ones. It 
separates Badalcsban, Balkh, the Kara-Kum desert, and Khiva 
on the S. from Bokhara and the desert of Kiail-Kum on the N., 
and forms the southern bounda^ of Russian possession in Central 
Asia, according to the treaty of 24th August 1873- In its upper 
course it receives many streams from the Hindu Kush, the Pamir 
plateau, and the boundary range in the N. of Bokhara, but in the 
last 800 miles of its course it is altogether without afliuents. 
Below Khiva its aspect is singularly monotonous and dreary, and 
towards its mouth there are extensive sand dunes and marshes, 
partly covered with rushes and tamarisk jungles. As late as 75 
B.c. the O. flowed into the Caspian; subsequently it changed 
itstcourse, and entered the S.E. corner of Lake Aral; again 
prior to the 14th c. it flowed to the Caspian; and final^, towards 
the end of the 16th c., it discharged its waters into Lake Aral, 
near its S. W. extremity. Some light seems to be thrown on the 
cause of the change in its course by a consideration of the 
uses to which its waters are put in Khiva at ttie present 
day. The result of eight measurements during the flood season 
of 1874 shows that the average discharge of the stream at Toyu- 
boyin ('camel’s neck’), above the irrigation canals at Khiva, 
was 122,000 cubic feet per second, while at Niikus, below the 
same canals, it was only 59,boo. During tlie 80 days of flood 
about one-half of the whole volume of the O. Ls diverted to make 
Khiva a luxuriant oasis. General Ivanien slates tlrnt 2I feet of 
earthy matter is deposited during a single flood season in Khivan 
canals, and this is removed annually by manual labour. But the 
yearly deposits in the main stream accumulate, and must conse¬ 
quently tend to choke the passage of the river. At Toyuboyin 
the O. rushes along a narrow pass cut through a bed of compact 
limestone. Some 60 miles farther on, at Surakhan, it rather 
suddenly attains its maximum breadth of 10,000 feet, and here 
the great waterspread is gemmed with alluvial islands, covered 
towards the end of summer with high, golden-eared, waving 
grass. From this point its breadth gradually decreases to 1500 
feet at Khodjeili, and to 1200 feet at Kungrad. During floods 
its depth varies from 15 to ^o feet in various localities. Its 
vclod^ in some places is 6 miles an hour, but is very variable, 
mainly on account of the irregular slope of the channel, which 
varies from li to 3^ inches per mile between Toyuboyin and its 
month. During me flood of 1874 the Petrojfsfy, an Aral flotilla 
steamer, made a slow and troublesome ascent as far as Surakhan, 
The chief difficulties of navigation are the shoals and the scarcity 
and cost of fuel (30s. a ton). Tlic restoration of the O. to its old 
channel, a work of no great engineering difficulty, is said to be 
Under the serious consideration of the Russian government. See 
J, Wood's Journey to the Source of the 0 . (1873), Vdmbery's 
Sketches in CentrM Asia (1868), Hellwald’s Sussiansin Central 
Asia (1874), Major Herbert Wood’s Notes on the Lower Amu- 
Datya, Darya, and Lake And in 1874 (Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1875), the official Report of a Mission Jo 
Yarkund in 1873-7^ under command of Sir T, D. Forsyth, and 
Petermann’a MUtheilungen (No, 52, 1877). 

t)l^gm (wmM O, atomic weight 16) is the most widely 
diatnbuted of all elements. Itexists^erin the atmosphere^ form¬ 
ing about one-fifth part by volume, and in chemical combina¬ 
tion iritli other elements constitutes at least one-half by weight 
of the knosra crust of the earth. At ordinaiy temperatuie and 
piessnn it is a oolondess, tasteless, odourless gas; its specific 
gravity is 1*1056; it d]s8olves:in water to the extent of 3 vtflumes 




in 10a Until recentlv it vras classed among the permanent • 
gases, those namely which bod never been conoensed to a liquid 
state. TowarSs tne close of 1877, however, Cailletet Paris 
and Pictet of Geneve, working independently, succeeded in lique¬ 
fying it. The former employed the same means to liquefy 
tne other gases, hydrogen and nitrogen; and the latter 
supplemented this by reducing O. and even hydrogen to the 
solid form. The year 1877 has, therefore, s6en the last of the 
permanent gases. Pictet has estimated the density of liquid 
O. as equal to that of water—a result in strict accordance willi 
the theoretical views formerly published by Dumas of Paris. 

Though O. exists free in the air it is not from this source that 
it is most conveniently obtained. It was in this way, however, 
that Lavoisier first obtained pure oxygen towards the end of last 
centmy. His method consisted in keeping mercury at its boil¬ 
ing point exposed to the air, thus eventually forming the red 
oxide. By raising this compound to a higher temperature it is 
decomposed into O. and mercury. Qxidc.of silver (Ag| 0 ) de¬ 
composes similarly under the action of heat. Other metallic 
oxides, such as peroxide of manganese (MnOj), peroxide of 
barium (BaOi), and’onhydrous chromic acid (CrO,) are also a 
source of O., and decompose when heated into the gas and a 
less oxygenised oxide. The chlorate of potash (KClOj) when 
heated sufficiently high yields all its O., Ming decomposed into 
the chloride of potassium and the gas. A small quantity of 
peroxide of manganese hastens the action which then takes place 
at a more moderate temperature. This is perhaps the most 
important of the various methods for the preparation of O. 
Sulphate of zinc (ZnSo4) decomposes when heated into oxide of 
zinc (ZnO), sulphurous acid (SOg) and O. gas. Still another 
method of obtaining O. is by electrolysis of water, decomposing 
water by an electric current. 'I'he O. is given oif at the electrode 
which is connected with the positive pole, the hydrogen being 
disengaged at the negative electrode; The disengagement of 
O. and its combination with other elements are continually 
taking place in nature. It is essential to the support of aninud 
life. Absorbed by the lungs or the gills of animals, it enters 
into feeble combination with the red colouring matter of the 
blood, and is thus carried to all parts of the body. The hydro¬ 
gen and the carbon of the tissues unite with it to form water 
and carbonic acid, a combination attended by the evolution of 
heat. The blood returns to be again aerated and oxidise<i, while 
the carbonic acid is expired. Under the influence of sunlight the 
green colouring matter of plants decompose carbonic acid in the 
presence of water, absorbing the carbon into the plant tissues 
and evolving O. Tlie plant and the animal thus play into each 
other’s hands, the one undoing what the other is doing. As 
indicated before O. is present in nature combined with other 
elements in great abundance. Its compounds will be treated 
of in detail under the elements of which th^ are the_ oxides. 
As a general rule it may be taken that at least one oxide of a 
metallic element is a base, and that the oxides of the non-met- 
allic elements (excluding of course fluorine, which has no known 
oxide) are generally acids. Many elements form more than one 
oxide, but the quantity of O. present in one always bears a 
simple proportion to the quantity present in another. The im. ' 
portant theoretical bearing of this is noticed under Atomic 
Theory. The presence of O. in the sun has been lately provSd 
by Draper. In what manner It is present is not yet understood, 
since it does not give absorption lines like the other elemenyi, 
but instead is detected by its itight lines. See SrsCTRUM 
Analysis. A peculiar alltropic form of O. is Ozone (q. t.). 

Oxyrhyn'oRos, a genus of Teleostean fishes probably be¬ 
longing to the genus Mormorus, inVhichtthc snout is pointed 
and a long dorsal fm exist*. This fish was the Egyptian Kha, 
was accounted sacred, and was dedicated to the goddess Athor. 
In modem Egyptian it is named Miseleh. • 

Oxyu'ris Venniottla'ris, the common thread-worm. Is 
small, while, and thread-like, the female being about one-tlurd 
of an inch long, and the male about half that length. It 
exists, generally in great numbers, in tbe colon or rectum of 
badly-fcd, delicate children. The symptoms are, itching at the 
anus or nose, and tbe worms may be observed in riie fseces. 
TkuaAnrMf—Enemata of cold water, inhision of quassia or tea, 
or of liquor calds, repeated daily. In the case of adults, per- 
chloride of iron, half an ounce to tjpint of water, is recom¬ 
mended. See articles Vermituoes, and Worms, 
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, over and Ter'miner, an English kw term derived from 
the Vrench ouir ond ttrminer. to hear and determine. It ia the 
fint and largest of the five commissions 1^ which the jnd^ of 
As^ (q-v.),sit in their circuits. It empowen them to ju^ in 
cases of treason, felony, and trespass. \ In the event of ai^ 
sudden insurrection or riot, a special commission of O. and T. 
may be granted to try specified persons and offimces. 

r ter {Os/nat), a well-known genus of LatutUibranchiale 
», the type of the family Ostrmdm, in which the shell is 
inequivalve («.r., one half or valve is krger than the other), and 
slightly inequikteral. It may be free or attached, and the 
‘hinge,’ or portion by which the valves are articulated, usually 
wonts teeth. There is an internal ligament, used in opening 
the shell, and the lobes or halves of the mantle are entirely 
separated. The foot is small, and has a bysstts or ‘ beard ’ in 
the young state onlv. Only a single addiutor muscle, for closing 
the shell, is developed; the O. being thus a Monomyarian 
bivalve. Of all molluscs, the O. is the most famous and valued. 
It occurs in many seas, but apparently attains its greatest excel¬ 
lence and abundance in the seas of temperate zones. Tlie lower 
valve or half of the shell, by which the animal attaches itself to 
the sea-bed, is the largest; a result probably due to the increased 
nutrition and growth of the under valve of the shell. The in¬ 
terior of the valves is lined with a delicate and smooth layer of 
naere or mother-of-pcarl, which in other species of oysters (r.^'., 
the Pearl O.), may form Pearls (q. v.) The Pearl O., however, 
belongs to a different family fiom the Common O. The follow¬ 
ing account of the structures connected with the opening and 
closing of the shell is taken from Dr. Andrew 'Wilson’s Sketches 
of Animal Life (Chambers, 1877);— 

* Whoever has tried to open an O., well knows the extreme 
diffirulty experienced in gaining access to the delicate morsel 
within. And a very slight examination of the animal and its 
shell after the operation has Itecn performed, would serve to 
show that the chief obstacle which resisted the effoits of the 
knife consisted of a bundle of strong fibres, which connected the 
valves of the shell internally, rougltly speaking, at about their 
middle. When this bundle of fibres is cut across, the O. is 
rendered utterly helpless ; and any one who lias simply tapped 
a living O. as it lay; in the water with the shells sliglitly 
opened for breathing purposes, must have formed some idea of 
the power of these fibres to close the shell, from the quick snap 
with which the animal brings the sliclls together. 

' The bundle of fibres thus seen in an 0 . simply represents a 
single great muscle, the function of which is to close the shell. 
Hence this muscle is appropriately enough named the * adductor.’ 
Its fibres act precisely in the same manner os that in which those 
composing human muscles act—namely, through the peculiar 
property passcssed by muscle-fibre, and which is named contrac¬ 
tility. In virtue of this power, muscle-fibres can shorten them¬ 
selves in obedience to some stimulus, and l^ shortening them¬ 
selves they of necessity bring together the structures between or 
to which they arc attached. The tap on the outside of the 
oyster’s shell represents the stiuiulos, wWh incites the contrac¬ 
tion of the muscular fibres, thus producing the closure of the 
shell Some shell-fish possess two of these muscles, and are 
tlius doubly provided in tlie wa^ of protective apparatus. It is 
clear, however, that the muscle in the O. can play no part in the 
rqverse action of opening the shell. In the performance of this 
action a most economical arrangement is witnessed. Between 
the ritells, and at the hinge or tltat surface by which the shells 
are joined together, a stout structure may be found in the O. 
and its allies, named the lisament of the shell. This is a highly 
elastic structnre, and its elasticity forms the means whereby the 
opening of the i^ll is effected. For, as the ligament is greatly 
compressed when the shells are brought together by the muscles, 
it follows that’when the muscles are relaxed, the elasticity and 
recoil of the ligament will force the shells apart. We thus note 
that whilst the closure of the shell is a muscular act, and xme in- 
volvii^ a considerable amount of exertion, the opening of the 
shell is due to a purely mechanical arrangement, and is an action 
effected without trouble to the animal. When the shell is kept 
closed, the muscles are in a itate of temdon, since the elasticity 
of the ligament is opposed to the action of the muscles. But as 
the closure of the snell is not on act of frequent performance-- 
the aonnal sWe of these o&lmals being that of existing with an 
nn c l oe sd shell—-the mufbnlar power ot the animal is thus 
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husbanded, and the shell is kept open by the elasticity of the 
ligament—on action, as we have seen, requiring no effort on the 
part of the mollnsc. No better instance, ^rhaps, could be found 
than the present of the economical ordering of Nature’s ways 
and works.’ 

Lining the interior of the shell a soft delicate membrane 
named Uie mantle is found. This membrane ia that on which 
the formation and growth of the shell depends; and as already 
stated in the definition of the O. family, the halves of this 
mantle are completely separated from one another, so tltet when 
the shell is opened the water required for breathing in the gills 
of the animal flows into the body by the simple unclosure of the 
shells. The O. has a complete digestive system, comprising a 
moutli, stomach, intestine, and liver; its food consists of the 
minute organisms and particles of matter which are swept into 
the mouth by the currents of water passing into the gills. 
It has a heart for the propulsion of the blood, and the gills 
appear in the form of four delicate folds of membrane, disposed 
two on each side of the body, and richly provided with cilia. 
By the constant action of these microscopic filaments the circula¬ 
tion of water already mentioned is duly maintained. The nervous 
system consists of three chief nerve masses or ganglia connected 
by nerve cords, and disposed in the various regions of the body. 

'fhe reproduction and development of the O. forms a subject 
of the greatest importance, and one upon which the legislation 
regarding the mollusc is founded. The sexes aie united in the 
O., and fertilisation of the eggs therefore takes place within the 
body of each mollusc. The O. produces enormous numbers of 
eggs, collectively named spat. The exact number of eggs is 
difficult to calculate, but it is certain that not less than hmf-a- 
million of eggs, and in all probability many thousands more, are 

f reduced by each mollusc. The U. spawns from the month of 
une to near the end of September. The old saying that oysters 
may be eaten in any month the name of which does not con¬ 
tain the letter ‘r’ is thus founded upon the fact that in the 
names of those months in which the 0. breeds that letter 
does not occur. The egg-mass, whilst still within the parent- 
body, becomes of a milky, creamy colour and appearance, and 
the eggs are retained within the body until the preliminary 
stages in development have been concluded. The chief infor¬ 
mation regarding the development of this mollusc has been 
obtained from the memoir of Lacaze-Duthiers, of date 1854- 
55 : while more recently (1874) Salcnsky has studied the sub¬ 
ject. After the yolk of the egg has become augmented so as 
to produce the morula stage (see Development), the layers 
of the blastoderm or germinal membrane divide into an outer 
{ectoderm or epiblast) and an inner (emloderm or hypoblast). A 
lew cilia next ajipear on the portion of the young O. known 
as the velum, at which point the ill-defined head-extremity 
is afterwards developed. At the hinder extremity of the 
embryo the shell next begins to be developed, while the 
digestive system is duly formed from the germii^ substance 
within. In what is known as the veliger-stage the young O. 
appears to possess a velum or fold of membrane, compost of 
2 lobes and possessing cUia; and by means of the vibratile 
action of the latter filaments the young animal—or the ‘spat’ 
generally—is conveyed for immeitse distances through the sea. 
After the stage in which the shell has grown kiger, the young 
O. leaves the body of the parent, and, according to Lacaze- 
Duthiers, it remains for fprty-thrM days in this stage without 
altering its form. It appears soon to attach itself after this stage, 
and the gills and heart then become developed. As regards me 
period at which the O. attains its full growth, these molluscs are 
said to be full grown at three years. At the end of one month 
the O. is said to be of the size of a pea; at the end of six 
months it attains the len^ of |ths of an inch; and a year old 
mw measure fi«m l) to a inches. 

'The oysters which are best known are the Common O. {flArtea 
edulis), with its especial varieties and breeds; the Horsefoot O. 
[O. kippopus) of the Mediterranean; the Milky O. {ft. lat^) | 
the Folded O. ((?. plicaia), &c. Oysters congregate in great 
‘beds,’ the exact localities and extent of which have'been pretty 
well defined, although there is little doubt that many O. beu 
exist which are as yet barely known, and whida present a rich 
field for future enterprise. The demand for oysten has orid- 
nated the cultivation and growth of these molluscs in specially- 
formed or artifidal beds. Ihe latter are well seen at Lake 
Fusaro at Naples, and in the Bay of St Btienne, the Bay of 
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Araichon, »nd the He de Rd in France^ The green oystm of 
Mnrenne* wre equally celebrated, Whitetable in England ii the 
chief place for artihdol O.-beds. On the K. American coasts 
Immense supplies of a species of O., the O, Canadmsu or lon^* 
hinged O., ore found. The celebrity of the O, dates from anti* 
quity. The Romans consumed immense numbers of these mob 
luscs. According to Pliny, Sergius Orata was the inventor of 
the O.-pond. Fossil oysters are well known. They are first 
represented in Carboniferous strata, and are common in both 
Mesosoic and Tertiaiy rocks. O, Couloni, O. aquila, and O. 
MarshU ate three familiar extinct species. 

Lena Regarding O. in Great Britain. —31 and 32 Viet c. 4$, 
empowers the Board of Trade to grant parts of the sea-shore of 
Great Britain to jiersons for the forming of O.-beds. It also 
appoints a close season between the isth June and the 1st of 
September. In Ireland the Irish Fishery inspectors have 
powers similar to those exercised by the Board of Trade in 
Great Britain. Any one stealing oysters or O.-brood from 
an O.-bed, knowing the same to be the property of another, 
is guilty of larceny ; and any one using a net or dredging instru¬ 
ment on the ground of the bed, though no oysters be taken, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour, punishable Ijy fine and imprisonment; 
but the Act does not prevent any one (rom catching floating fish 
within the limits of the O.-bed, with instruments suitalde for 
catching floating fish only. The close season by convention 
with France is maintained in the sea between France and 
England; and O. fishing-lioats are at that season subject to 
the surveillance of the oflicers of the coastguard or of the navy. 

Oyster Bay, a post village and township of New York, 
U.S., to the N.E. of New Voik city. The village, situated on 
a sheltered bay, is a favourite watering-place. The township 
extends across Long Island from the Sound to the Atlantic, 
includes twelve villages, and has a pop. (1870) of 10,595. 

Oyster-Catcher (Ifamatopusostralegtis), a species of Gralla- 
torial or wading birds, otherwise known os the * sea-pie.’ It 

inhabits the sea-shore, and 
attains a length of 16 inches. 
Its plumage is black above 
and pure white beneath. The 
l)ill IS very long, and is flat¬ 
tened from side to side. The 
food consists of molluscs, such 
ns lim]x:ts, &c., which it de¬ 
taches from the rocks, by aid 
of its beak. The nest is a 
mere hole scooped out of the 
ground, and the eggs, num¬ 
bering three or four, are of a 
yellowish-olive colour spotted 
with brown. The O. C. is 
common in Lincolnshire fens. 

Ozse'na (Gr. o^, ‘ I smell ’) 
ugnifies a discharge of fedd, 
Oyster-Catcher. purulent m.atter from the nos¬ 

trils. See Nosk, Diseases OF. 

Ozanam, Antoine Fr^d^rio, a Frenchman of a singularly 

S ure and earnest character, was the son of a physician, and was 
orn at Milan, April 23, 1813. His father subsequently re¬ 
moved to Lyon, where O. was educated. In 1831 he published 
Refleseions sur la Doctrine de Saint Simon, went to I’aris in the 
following year to study law, and was brought into relation with 
Chateaubriand, Ampere, Ballanche, Montalembert, and Lacor- 


daire. Along with some other itudents, he founded (1833) a. 
religiouf and charitable association which afterwards became the 
'Society de .Saint Vincent de PauL’ In 1839 appeared his 
Dante et la Philasophie CcUholiqne au XTIIe Siicle, which is 
considered one of his finest works. After filling for a short time 
a chair of commercial law at Lyon, he was c^ed at the close 
of 1840 to assist Fauriel at the Sorbonne in the chair of Foreign 
Literature, and was made professor in 1844. His career was a 
brilliant success. Gifted with a rare talent for exposition, both 
critical and poetic; rich in knowledge, and originm in thought; 
of a sympathetic heart; winning in manner, and chaste in 
ethics, he drew crowds of admiring auditors, and inspired them 
for the time with something of his own exalted enthusiasm and 
religious faith. Withal, he was a robust Lilieral in politics, and 
never wavered in his hatred of despotism and his hope for 
democracy. Even the miserable Revolution of 18^ did not dis¬ 
courage him. He died of consumption at Marseille, September 
8, 1853. No finer embodiment of the Christian character has 
appeared in modern France. Among his other works may be 
mentioned Etudes Germaniques pour servir d I'Histoire des 
Francs (Par. 1847-49) > Documents inldits pour servir h Plli- 
sloire tPItalie depuis le Vllle. jusqu'au Xllle. Silcle (Par. 1850); 
Les Poites Frcmciscains en llalie au Xllle. Siicle (Par. 1852). 
His (Ettores Computes were published at Paris (8 vols. 1855). 
See Montrond, Fr, Ozanam, Tableau Histori^tce et Biographique 
(Lille, 1869), and Kathleen O’Meara,/'nW/rrir Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne; his Life and Works (Edinb. 1877). 

Ozie'ri, a town near the centre of Sardinia, on Mount Acutn, 
about 1000 feet above the sea, near which arc many of the 
peculiar round towers called nuraglie. Fop. 7965. 

Ozo'oerite, or Ozolxerite (Gr. ozS, 'I smell,' and keros, 

‘ wax ’) is a native mineral wax or paraffin found in sufftgient 
abundance to lie of commercial importance in Moldavia and 
Galicia. It is of a dark grccnisli brown colour, sub-translucent, 
soft, and waxy, and can be kneaded in the hand. When purified 
it forms a hard paraffin, having a high melting point, which has 
been utilised in candle-making. O. is found in small nodular 
masses at Uphall in Linlithgowshire, and at Urpeth Colliery, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne; but these deposits are of no com¬ 
mercial importance. See Paraffin. 

Ozone' (from Gt.ozo, ‘ I smell ’) is a peculiar form of oxygen. 
There is still some doubt as to its true nature, since it has never 
yet been obtained free from ordinary oxygen. Oxygen can be 
oxonised in various way.s, .such as by the slow combustion of 
phosphorus or other substance, or by passing electric sparks 
through it. Oxygen prepared by electrolysis contains O. mixed 
with it. • Heat, or even simple contact with a variety of sub¬ 
stances, converts O. into oxygen again. Dr. Andrews has 
shown that if O. be shaken up with broken pieces of glass it 
is rapidly reconverted into common oxygen. The presence pf 
O. is readily distinguished by its odour, from which the name 
is derived. All experiments go to prove that ozonised oxygen 
occupies less space than common oxygen— i.e., is denser; and 
probably its molecular formula is Oj, that of oxygeif being Oj. 
O. exists in minute quantity in country or sea-side air. In 
crowded cities no indication of its presence can be pcrceivqd. 
One of the best chemical tests for O. is a damp mixture of 
starch with potassic iodide. Strips of white cartridge paper 
brushed over with this remain unchanged in common air, but 
when exposed to ozonised air they become blue. With reference 
to the vitaliproperties of O., Dr. Andrews has shown that it is 
more active than common oxygen, and rapidly renders an animal 
subjected to it insensible because of its energetic action. 
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,/ f the sixteenth letter in the English alphabet, 

having the same place and the same symbol 
as in l4ttin, and conesimnding to the Semi* 
tic Pe and the Greek Pi, from which latter 
(II) its form is directly derived. It is a 
ihin labial, cognate with b, /, and v, with 
all of which it is »eqnently interchang;ed. In 
the affiliated languages it is also represented by 
iV^mn giUterals g, k, and e. Thus, Gr. hippos 
hAt. eguus s Gk. ophthalmus^XjA oculus; and 
a similar variation is found between Zend and 
Sanskrit. Ihe following are examples of the more 
la regular changes s—Gr. and Lat. pater = Ger. voter, 
^ and Eng. ‘father;’ Gr. /toorandLat./to=Eng. ‘foot 
j Gr. j^ite = Lat. guingue, Sonst. ^nch, Ger. fiinf, 
J and Eng. ‘five*; Gr. episcopus^Vx. ivigue, and Eng. 
‘ bishop.’ In the Greek idphabet there existed two addition^ 
consonants compounded with P.—^viz., ph (0) and ps (ii). Tlic 
former is generally represented in other languages ny tlie letter 
f, fsom wmch.etymologicaUy it is quite distinct; the latter was 
very little used, and is often weakened to simple s. Cf. LaU 
capset => Fr. eaisse. ‘ Psalm ’ in English is pronounced without 
the p. In abbreviations, P.M. stands for post meridiem ; P,R. 
for populus Jiomanus; P.P.C., on a visiting card, for pour 
prendre congk; P.C. for I*tivy Councillor, or sometimes for 
police constable. 

Pa'oa {Co/ogeitps), a genus of Rodent quadrupeds inhabiting 
S. America, and not^ for the size of their cheeks, the upper 

i 'aw overhanging the lower, and causing the muzzle to appear 
iroad and clumsy. ' Cheek pouches ’ are developed. The Sooty 
P. (C. Paea) is the common species. It attains a length of about 
2 feet, and is of a blackish brown colour, marked with longitu¬ 
dinal rows of white spots. The P. destroys large quantities of 
sugar canes in the W. Indian islands. It swims with great case, 
and lives in bunowa The flesh is highly esteenira by the 
Indians. 

Paoajr'is aname given to Prosepis dulcis, a small thorny tree 
df Peru and other dry regions of S. America. The white succu¬ 
lent matter in which the seeds .ire imbedded is used as food, and 
the pods serve for feeding catl.'c. See Mesquit and Mimos.«. 

« 

Paoo (Lab j^ssus, Fr. pas) is vaguely used to denote a stride 
in walkiiw. The Romans denned it as the distance between the 
raising of one foot to the setting down of the same again (see 
Mils) : and this was the accept^ meaning of the old so-called 
Ceossutrieal P. The word has received a definite meaning only 
in military murchin^ when it is understood to be the distance 
between the two feet from heel to heel. In slow marching time 
its length is ys inches; in double time, 36 inches, 

Padho'mius, an Egyptian monk of the 4th c., is known as 
the founder of the Ccenobites (q. v.), or of the cloister life. A 
soldier in Us youth, P., when converted to Christianity, became 
a monk on the banks of the NUe. Disciples flocked to him to 
perfect themsuvesin ascetidsm, and he established (about 340) 
a reridenoe on the island of Tabmtna in the Nile, where th^ 
might dwell togethw (Gr. koittobion), distinguished from the 
Lmro or assodation of separate dwdlings m the Anchorites 
(q. T.) by the observance of certain roles; strict obedience to 
himself as president or Father (abbas) bdng one of the chief 
The details of his ‘ rule' he left at his death (34S) in Precepta, 
psdieia, *t mttiUtt, translated by Sb Jerome. 

''^iAy^fozteata (Gr. '‘thickskins’}, the name given tona 
' ■ ..* ‘ It incbif 


hsder of mammals in Cuvier's classification. 
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ided those 


quadrupeds which have thick skins t—f-d-i elephanb titino- 
ccros, nippopotamus, tapir, and pig. In modern dassifica- 
tions of Mammalia this order is entirely abandoned, its mem¬ 
bers being distributed among other groups, and more in accord¬ 
ance with scientific arrangement and natural affinities. Thus 
the majority of F. are grouped together in the order Ungulata 
(q. v,), or mat of the * hoofed ’ quadrupeds. The elephant has 
been placed in a special order—^that of the Proboscidea (q. v.). 
The hippopotamus belongs to the Artiodactyk (or ‘ even-toed ’) 
group of Ungulata, in which the swine also is included. The 
rhinoceros is an ‘ (dd-toed' or Perissodaetyle Ungulate, and so 
is the tapir. 

Pacific O'cean, the watery expanse between Asia, the Malay 
Archipelago, Australasia, and America. Its length from N. to 
S. is 9200 miles, and its greatest breadth, in 7° N. lab, about 
to, 300 miles. Its area is 80,000,000 sq. miles, equalling that of 
the other four oceans put together, and occupying two-fifths of 
the surface of the globe. On the American side the P. O. has 
few inlets or island, but the Asiatic side contains the Behring, 
Okhotsk, Japan, Yellow, and China Seas, and abounds in count¬ 
less islands, which stretch eastward for two-thirds of the breadth 
of the ocean. The Pacific is to a large extent iprdled by vol¬ 
canoes, e.g,, in the Andes and Central America, the Aleutian 
and Kurile Islands, Japan, the Philippines, New Hebrides, and 
New Zealand. Many of the islands scattered over its centre arc 
also more or less volcanic, the chief active volcano in them being 
that of Mauna Loa in the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Dana is of 
opinion that in the central Pacific there has been a subsidence 
over a very wide area to a depth of not less than 9000 feet, and 
in the Coral Sea (q. v.) of 2000 feeb In Peru, Alexander 
Agassiz found indications leading him to conclude that the 
Pacific witlun a comparatively recent time extended through 
gaps in the coast range and formed an internal sea, which stood 
at a height of at least 2900 feet, and probably much higher. 

The drainage into the Pacific is remarkably small for the ex¬ 
tent of its coast line, the principal rivers falling into it being 
those of Siberia, China, and Siam. The watershed of America 
being ve^ near the W. coast, the only large riven debouching 
into the V. O. are the Yakon in Alaska, the Fraser in British 
Columbia, the Oregon a little farther S., and the Rio Colorado 
falling into the Gulf of California. 

. ..In spite of its name, which was bestowed upon it by Magellan, 
the P. O. is not very different from other oceatu in regard to 
storms. Fearful Typhoons (q. v.) rage in the China Sea; there 
is an annual hurricane season in the tropical S. Pacific; and 
heavy westerly winds are usual between New Zetland a^ S. 
America. The trade winds are not so distinct as in the Atlantic 
and are more powerful on the American side, on account of its 
freedom fnm islands. See Trade Wini^ and Monsoons. 
A sargasso sea, smaller than that of the Atlanttcb exists in 30%4£ii* 
N. lab, in long. 135° W., and another of yet smaller size about 
600 milea KS^ of New 2 !ealand. 'With respect to the currents 
of the P. O. see Currents, Ocean. 

The investigations mode by the Challenger Expedition have 
shown that the depth of the P. O. increases slomy from S. to 
N., the mean difference between the depth of tire & Pacific and 
that of the N. Pacific being about fiooo feeb Between Tahiti 
and Juan Fernandez the average depth was found to be ia,9fo 
feet, b^ween Tahiti and Hawaii 15,600 feeb and between 
Hawaii and Japan 17,148 feeb According to Sir C. W. 
Thomson, in ue N. Fodiw there is an enormous extent of water 
of great depth, in many cases going below 18,000 feeb Between 
the Cartfline and Ladrone groups a sounding of >7,450 feet was 
obtained, and me of >3,700 feet off Japan. Notsnthstanding 
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the iocreaiing depth of the bottom, the temperature rises from 
the S. northu^s. Still in the N. Paciiii^ at depths of from 300 
to 1500 fiithoms, the temperature is generally lower than that of 
the N. Atlantic at the same depths. Down to 12,000 feet the 
bottom is largely composed of a deposit of minute shells, called 
globigerina ooze. Below that depth the bottom consists of reddish- 
brown day, silicate of the oxides of iron, and manganese with 
alumina. There is also much pumice and other volcanic matter 
lying about on this floor, but v^tation is beheved to be im¬ 
possible, so &r out of reach of air and light. 

Reports of the existence of the P. O. first reached Europe 
through Columbus, but the first European to behold it was 
the Spaniard Balboa, on 29th September 1513. In 1521 it was 
first traversed by Magellan, and among subsequent navigators of 
its waters the most distinguished names are those of Tasman, 
Dampier, Cook, Anson, the two Bougainvilles, La Perousc, 
Vancouver, and Flinders. 

Faoinl, Giowanni, an Italian composer, son of Luigi P., 
the famous bass buffo-singer of Syracuse, was born llth Feb¬ 
ruary 1796, studied at Rome, Bologna, and Venice, in the last 
of which cities he brought out the first of his 90 operas, Annelta 
t Lucinda, at the age of eighteen. For thirty years he was 
Director of the Conservatorio at Viareggio, near Lucca. Among 
his best operas are Saffo, V Ultima Giomo di Pvmpeia, and 
Medea, He was deficient in originality, imitating alternately 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. P. died December 6, 1867, 
leaving an interesting book of Memoirs. 

Facln'ian Oorpus'efloB, the name applied to IxkUcs of oval 
shape, which occur on certain of the nervous trunks of the sym¬ 
pathetic and ccrebro-spinal nervous systems. They are well 
seen in the mesentery, and have been named after Pacini, who 
first described them. 'ITiey appear in many cases to receive the 
terminations of nerves, and to possess this relation to the cuta¬ 
neous or superficial nerves of the hands and feet, while they are 
also found on the large branches of the sympathetic plexus in 
the neighlxiurhood of the abdominal aorta. Each Pacinian cor¬ 
puscle is attached to its nerve by a very narrow and slender 
stalk. Microscopically investigated, it seems to consist of con¬ 
centric layers of a very fine membrane, between the intervening 
spaces of which layers a fluid exists. A single nerve-fibre m.ay 
be seen to pa.s$ through the narrow pedicle or stalk of the Paci¬ 
nian corpuscle, tliis nerve-fibre entering a central cavity in the 
organ, and finally terminating at its free end in a dilatation or 
enlargement. The exact functions of the Pacinian corpuscle are 
quite undetermined. 

Fackfon^, or Tatenag, a Chinese alloy essentially the 
same as that known in Gneat Britain as German or nickel silver, 
containing copper 8 part;;, zinc 6}, and nickel 3. Although 
this compound has come into use in Europe only within com¬ 
paratively recent years, it has been known and used in China 
from a very remote period. 

Fankliorse, the name applied to a breed of horses formerly 
employed in England and in other countries for the conveyance 
of goods, which were contained in bundles or panniers slung 
across the back of the animal. The P. was short-legged and 
stoutly made, and was famed for its powers of endurance, 

Faoou'ry-U'va, the Brazilian name for the fruit of Platonia 
insignis, a beautiful tree of that country. It is said to be very 
sweet and delicious, whilst the seeds have an almond-like flavour. 
The wood of the tree, which belongs to the Gamboge family, is 
very liard. 

FcMtoluB {mcA, Sar(A>a(), a small river ot I^dia, in Asia 
Minor, which, rising on the northern slopes of Mount Tmolus 
{.Bot-DagK^, flows northwards past Sardis and joins the Hermus 
(Jlidm), Its golden sands, tamed by the classic poets, had 
ceased to be productive in Strabo’s time. 

Fae'tnia de Auo'ta Li'tiB is an agreement between the 
counsel or i^nt, and client, for sharing the subject of an action. 
Such an agreement was void by Roman law, as It is by the law of 
England 1^ of Scotland. In England, see Chamfxkty. 

Pao'tnxa lUi'oittiin, a term of Roman law (adopted into 
Sootdt law) denoting an ill^al contract—the general rule being 
that no aetton can lie fior fulfilment of a contract contrary to law; 
but there is a distinction drawn between a case in which there 


is turpitude on both sides, and a case in which turpitude attache^ 
to only one of the parties. In the former there can be no imtion 
for restitution.* In the latter, the consideration given ob ittrpem 
causam must be restored whether the counterpart of the bar^in 
has been performed or not, 

FaouViun, Marcus, a Roman dramatist, the nephew of 
Ennius (q. v.), was born at Brundmuum about 220 B.C, lived 
at Rome, where he earned his bread as a painter and actor, and 
died at Tarentum, having nearly attained the age of ninety. His 
dramas, modelled on those of Sophocles and Euripides, but less 
slavishly than was the case with his predecessors, were held in 
high esteem by his contemporaries and by the later Romans, 
The fragments still extant have been collected by Ribbeck in his 
Tragkorum Latinerum Ktliquiee (Leips. 1852). 

Fadang', the capital of the W. Coast Residency in Dutch 
Sumatra, is situated at the mouth of a river of the same name 
in kit. S. It is a free port, and has Protestant and Roman 
Catliolic churches, a military hospital, and various government 
buildings. The dimate, although very hot, is comparatively 
healthy, and there is an extensive trade, chiefly in coflee, not 
only with Java but directly with Europe. The part of the town 
on the left bank of the river is inhabited almost solely by Malays, 
who live in bamboo huts; that on the more elevated right bank 
is occupied by a mixed population of Europeans and Chinese, 
living in substantial houses of wood and stone. Pop. 25,000.— 
ITie districts of Upper and Lower P., together with Singkel and 
Tapanoeli, form Ae Residency of the W. Coast, and include 
some of the most beautiful and fertile regions in tlie tropical 
zone. Only the low and marshy coast lands are oppressively hot 
and unhealthy; the slopes of the high volcanic mountains which 
intersect the districts have a delightful climate, and produce 
abundance of coffee, pepper, indigo, rice, cassia, ratan^ c^oa- 
nuts, and caoutchouc. In Upper P. are the most extensive 
coffee plantations. Throughout the Residency there is also a 
considerable yield of gold, quicksilver, iron, copper, lead, and 
diamonds. The Dutch established their settlmnent at P., the 
first in Sumatra, in 1660. Sec Sumatka. 

Faddle, a spoon-shaped wooden instrument for propelling 
t)o.ats or canoes, still in use among savage nations, but among 
civilised peoples su;icrseded almost entirely by the oar. The 
paddler sits or stands with his face looking forwards, and if he 
IS alone in his canoe propels it by dipping the P. alteniately on 
either side. This is the one advantage which the P. possesses 
over the oar, in using which the rower must necessarily sit look¬ 
ing backwards; but it is an advantage which is appreciable only 
in threading narrow and winding streams, since in propulsive 
power the oar is infinitelv superior. 

Paddies or PaddlC'Ooheeis arc a modification of the ancient P., 
suitable for being driver, by machinery. A number of paddles 
arc, so to speak, fitted together radially as tlie spokes of a wheel 
which is made to revolve so that the blades ore successively i*n- 
mersed in the water; and by the reaction of the water upon 
them the vessel is propelled. These blades are simply flat 
boards, and are technical^ called floats. Most powef is of course , 
gained when the floats ail pass through the water perpendicular 
to the direction of greatest pressure—when they are vertiqpL 
This evidently is not possible if the fio.its are fixed rigidly to the 
radii of the wheel. The feathering paddle-wheel of Elijah Gidlo- 
way, patented in 1829, remedies this drawback by adjusUng 
movable floats mechanically, so that they are kept in position 
as long os they are in the water. The liability to derangement 
of this adjustment, however, prevents its use in sea-going 
steamers, which are usually provided with the ordinary radial 
wheel with fixed floats. By making the wheel as large as pos¬ 
sible, and by setting the axis of the wheel as high as possible 
above the surface of the water, the floats may l£ made to enter 
the water nearly vertically, and deviate but little from the true 
vertical position during its passage through tlie water. The 
lowest float should always be fully covered by water. Though 
of ancient date, paddle-wheels were not eflectively used till the 
introduction of steam as a motive power. See STEAM Navi¬ 
gation. 

Faddlefieh. {Spatularia or Polyodon SpadulA, a peculiar 
species of Ganoid fishes, belongine to iheSturioniait or sturgeon 
family. The snout is long and flattened, while the body is 
smooth and destitute of the hard body plates and scales so ^pi- 
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<al of other members of the sturgeon family. The P. iidubits 
sevenl N. American rivets. 

Padd'jr, a word of Malayan otigii^ which has been univer¬ 
sally adopted by Europeans in India'for rice in the husk, 
whether ^wing or cut, before threshing. The native name is 
dhan. Ine proportion of * paddy' to husked rice is about as 7 
to 10^ estimated by weight. 

Podell'a (It ' a frying-pan'} is nn earthenware dish, like n 
broad flat flower-pot without anjr hole in the bottom, filed with 
fat, and having a stout wick in the centre. The apparatus 
when lighted forms a very effective means of illuminating public 
buildings, arches, ,and open spaces. 

Pa'derborn, a town of Prussia, promce of Westphalia, at 
the source of the Pader (whence its name), an affluent of the 
lippe, 19| miles £. by N. of Lippstadt by rail. It has one 
Evangelicm and four Catholic churches, among which are the 
Cathedral (llth-ltth centuries), in the Byzantine style, with 
two beautiful portus, and the silver sarcophagus of St. Liborius 
(1627). P. is the see of a Catholic bishop—at present (1878) 
suspended by the German Government—and has a Catholic 
priests’ college, which from 1592 to 1819 was a University, 
several cloisters for nuns and monks, and a Catholic and Jewish 
orphon^e. There is an important wool-market. The indus¬ 
tries of the town are brewing, and the manufacture of oil, 
tobacco, wax-cloth, starch, and flour. Pop. (1875) 13,728. 
P. was founded by Karl the Great, who held a diet here in 777. 
The bishopric of P., founded in 795, was the first in Saxony, 
and reached its greatest importance under Meinwerk (1009-35). 
Under the prince-bishop Theodor of F&rstenlierg (1585-1618), 
it rejected laithemnism, which it had previously embraced. Its 
territory, which fell to Prussia in 1802, after being part of West- 
pliafia from 1807-13, was restored to Prussia in 1815. See 
liessen, Cesehichit da Bisthums P, (2 vols. Paderb. 1820), and 
Gicfers, Dit Awfange dts Bisthums P. (Paderb. i860). 

Pad'iham, a town of I.nncashire, England, on the N. bank 
of the Calder, 9 miles N.E. of Blackburn, near the Rose Grove 
station of the l^ncashire and Yorkshire Railway. It has an old 
itarish church, a modem church (1866) with a tower 96 feet 
nigh, and several large cotton factories. There are extensive 
stone-quarries and coal-mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1871) 6675. 

Padill'a. Juan de, a Spanish noble, sprung from an Ulus- 
trious Toledan family, headed the rebellion against Cliarles V. 
which originated in Toledo, and which soon spread itself over 
the whole of Castile. Appointed in 1518 commander of the 
Spanish troops at Saragossa, P. soon offer wards accepted the 
chief command of the rebel army. He made himself master of 
Segovia, Tordesillas, and Valladolid, but was completely routed 
in the battle of Villalos, 23d April 1521. After a heroic resist¬ 
ance he was wounded, taken prisoner, and executed next day. 
P. and his noble-hearted wife, Dona Maria de Pacheco, who 
defended Toledo for some time after her husband’s death, and 
then escaped to Portugal, have always been most popular figures 
‘ in Spanish history, and have formed the subject of many dramas 
and poems.—-P. is also the name of two Spanish poet.s, the elder 
off whom, known as El Cartujano (‘The Carthusian’), born at 
Seville in 1468, died 1518, is notable as the first imitator of 
Dante. His poem, Los does TVmnfos de los doee Apostoles, was 
republished k London os late as 1843. The younger P., a con¬ 
temporary and friend of Cervantes, died in 1599. He wrote 
popular poems in all styles. His chief collections are Eglogas, 
Souaos, &•£. (Sev. 1582), Tesore de varias Poesieu (Madr. 15S0 
and 1587), and Ronusnetro (Madr. 1583). 

Pad'iahab (Pers. • protector tf. Snnsk. pad, 'master;' 
and shah ^' king.*), one of the titles borne by the supreme ruler 
among the Persians and Turks in the diplomatic language of the 
Divan, was origlnfily accorded only to the kings of France, but 
during the last century has been extended to the emperors of 
Attstim and Russia, and even to the heads of secondary powers, 

Pad'ua (Ital PadSm, Lot Patmnum), a town of N. Italy, 
eapitfi of the province of the same ntune, 21 miles W. by S. of 
Veidec, is rituated in a fertile plain, on an arm of the Bao^ig- 
Htme, asKt is a station on the Venice and Verona Railway. The 
town k widely built, surroinided witii Ugh wUls,* fortified also 
• with wfikea aitd bas tio o si and is about 6 miles in ciroumler- 
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ence. The streets are interspersed with garden^ but ai« 
mostly narrow, presenting an antique appearance, and con¬ 
taining fine buildings, chiefly of the period of the Renaissance. 
The largest square and promenade is the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele (formerly Prato della Valle), of elliptic form, with 
fountains and seventy-four statues of *auditora Aitavini'or dis¬ 
tinguished men who have studied in P. These ate arranged in 
a double row, and commemorate among others Stephen Bathori, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, John Sobiedri, and Galileo. In the 
S.E. is the church of San Giustina, a noble edifice with a fine 
interior, completed in 1549. It has eight cupolas 174 feet high; 
the nave is 304 feet long by 98 broad, and it contains several fine 
paintings, among which is the * Martyrdom of St Justina,* by 
Paolo Veronese. The church of San Antonio, commonly known 
as ‘ 11 Santo ’ was begun in 1256, the principal part completed 
in 1307, the remainder with the seven domes in 147S1 u"d the 
whole restored after a fire in 1749. It is larger than that of San 
Marco at Venice, being 300 feet long, 147 feet wide across the 
transepts, and 123 feet high in the centre^ It contains many 
fine paintings. Adjoiniim is the Scuola del Santo, an orato^ 
adorned with seventeen frescoes by Titian and his pupils. To 
the right of San Antonio is the Museo Civico, with a library and 
a collection of coins, bronzes, and terra-cottas, and having in 
front the bronze equestrian statue of Gattamelata by Donatello, 
1443. Other bnilaings are the Eremitani, an Augustinian church 
of the 13th c., restored of late. It contains celebrated frescoes, 
the chief by Andrea Mantegna, On the N. side of the piazza in 
front of the church, is the chapel Madonpa dell’ Arena, erected 
in 1303, and adorned with frescoes by Giotto in 1304. In the 
vicinity is the church of 1 Catmini, before which stands a monu¬ 
ment to Petrarch, erected by the town on the 18th June 1S74, the 
500th anniversary of his death. The P.alazzo della Ragione, now 
the Municipio, erected in the nth c., and remodelled in 1420, 
is celebrated for its great hall with vaulted wooden ceiling, 273 
feet long by 90 feet broad, and 78 feet high. It is said to be the 
largest hall unsupported by pillars in the world. The University 
of P., founded by Pope Urban IV. in 1263, was celebrated in 
the Middle Ages. It possesses a library of 120,000 volumes, 
a botanic garden—the oldest in Europe—and an observatory, 
with a tower 138 feet high. In 1874-75 had 52 professors 
and 1217 students. 'I'he manufactures of P, are unimportant, 
with the exception of silk cloth, leather, and catgut, but there is 
considerable trade in cattle, wine, oil, and corn. Pop. (1874) 
44,607. 

P. is one of the oldest cities of Italy. Roman legend ascribed 
its foundation to the Trojan chief Antenor, but it first becomes 
historical after the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul. Under the 
Roman Empire it was the most important city of N. Italy, and 
only yielded to Rome in the number of equites it returned to the 
census. It was the birthplace of the historian Livy. Destroyed 
by Attila in 452, rebuilt by Natses, and again destroyed by the 
Lombards, it was, during a part of the 13th c., a possession of 
the tyrant Ezzelino, but it afterwards remained a free state, until 
it became subject to the Carrara family in 1318. P. passed 
(1403) under the power of Venice, together with which it fell into 
the hands of Austria, was taken by Napoleon 1805, restored 
1814, and became a part of the kingdom of Italy in 1866. In 
the history of art P. is of importance. It gave its name to the 
school founded by Squarcione in the first half of the 15 th c. 
The greatest Paduan master was Andrea Mantegna (q. v.) See 
Annali della Cilia di P,, by Gennari (3 vols. Bossano, 1804). 

Pada'oah, a city of Kentucky, United States, on the Ohio 
River, near the mouth of the Tennessee, has a county court-house, 
fifteen churches several mills, factories, and tobacco houses, two 
daily and four weekly new^apers. A large traasit trade is 
earned on. Pop. (1870) 6860, 

Pae'an (from is Paian, the burden of the chorus]^ the Greek 
choral song addressed to Apollo before a battle or offer a no- 
lory. 

Fasdo-Baptinn. See BamsH, Infant. 

Paa'fMiy or Peony (Pamut) is on extensive gemu of showy 
plants belonging to the natural order Ranunadaceg, omoim which 
they are distmgui8hed,by their introrse anthers, a calyis of five per¬ 
sistent sepals, five or more petals, rtamens rising itoma ghndular 
disc, and fruit of from two to five mony-seeded foUieles buntins 
inwards. The qiecics, with trifling ex^tions, or sIrong-rootM 
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herbaceous perennials, and are natives of Europe, Asia, and N.- 
W. America. The common P. (/*. officinalis), an old-fashioned 
garden favourite with lai^e single or double blood-red flowers, 
IS a familiar representative, as is also the white P. {jP, alUfolia), 
a native of northern Asia. Tlie roots of this are sometimes 
boiled and used as an article of food bjr the natives of Siberia. 
P. fragram, from China, has larce scented double red flowers. 
P. eordlina, with large crimson flowery has been established on 
Steep Holmes Island, in the estuary of the Severn, for 150 yeus, 
but was originally introduced. The tree P. (P. moutaci) is a 
shrub that m China attains a height of 10 feet, bearing hand¬ 
some purple flowers, for which reason it is a garden favourite 
in that coun‘iy and Japan. In 1789 it was imported into 
European cull‘ire, and horticulturists have obtained a range of 
various colours—white, pink, and purple. Moutan is its ver¬ 
nacular name, meaning ‘king of flowers.' Formerly medicinal 
properties were ascribra to plants of this genus, the name P. being 
taken from Pai 5 n, in Greek mythology, the god of medicine. 

Paer, Ferdinando, an Italian composer, was bom at Parnm, 
1st June 1771. In his fifteenth year tie produced the opera of 
Circe at Venice, where he completed his musical education. In 
1801 he was appointed chapel-master to the Elector of Saxony 
at Dresden, where he composed several operas— Leonora, Ca- 
milla, I Fuorusciti, &c.—which were performed with brilliant 
success. After the battle of Jena he became conductor of the 
chamber music and composer to the Emperor Napoleon, and 
took up his residence for the remainder of his life at Paris. In 
1810 he produced his ehrf d'cettvre, Agnese. For three years 
(1823-26) he was director of the Italian opera in the French 
capital. P. died 3d May 1839, 

Psea'tom (Gr. Poseidonia), an ancient seaport of Lucania, in 
southern Italy, on the Salso, 26 miles S.S.E. of Salerno, con¬ 
tains, with the exception of Athens, the finest specimens of 
Greek architecture in the world. Within its cyclopean walls, 
3 miles in circumference, are a temple of Neptune (63 yards 
long by 28 wide, with thirty-six columns 7J feet in diameter), a 
so-called basilica (59 yards by 26J, with fifty columns feet in 
diameter), and a temple of Ceres (35 yards by 15, with thirty- 
four columns 5 feet in diameter). Another temple, a theatre, 
and an amphitheatre are probably of Roman date. No traces 
now exist of the famous rose gardens. P. was founded, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, by Greek colonists from Sybaris about 
600 B.C. It came into the hands of the Lucanians in the 4th, 
and of the Romans in the 3rd c. B.C., and in 871 a.d. was sacked 
l>y the Saracens, and abandoned by its inhabitants. The temples, 
stripped of their marble by Robert Guiscard, have been described 
by Swinburne (1779), Wilkins (1807), and De la Gardette (1790» 
new ed. 1840). 

Fagani'ni, Hio'olo, the most wonderful of violinists^ W4s 
bom at Genoa in February 1784. At the age of nine he re¬ 
ceived lessons from Costa in his native city, and shortly after¬ 
wards was taken to Rolla, a celebrated master at Parma, who 
declared he could leach him nothing. lie studied counterpoint, 
however, under Geratti, after which he gave concerts in the N. 
of Italy with immense applause. Till his forty-third year he 
performed only in his native country, but from 1827 to 1834 he 
made brilliant appearances in Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, not only daxzling and fascinating the public by his 
marvellous single string performances and similar feajs, but strik¬ 
ing such maestros as Wssini and Meyerbeer with positive 
wonder. P. acquired a vast fortune. He was author of a great 
number of ingenious instrumental pieces, including twenty-four 
violin caprices and twelve sonatas for the violin and guitar. He 
died May ay, 1840. See P.’s Leben und Treiben, by Professor 
S^ottky (Prague, 1830). An elaborate analysis of his style of play¬ 
ing will be found in Fetis’ Biographie Universelle des Musieietts, 

Pa'nni^ or Heath'eniBm, is the name applied to the 
old polytheistic religions which were superseded by Christianity. 
The name arose at a comparatively late period, when the old 
religion was lingering among the pagans (l.at. ffisgani, Gr. 
paganoi, * country-people ’) in the remote region^ after the towns 
had been Christianised. The first use of pagans in the religious 
sense occurs in Tertullian. Hie name ‘ heathens ’ had a similar 
origin.' literally it means 'the dwellers on the heaths ’— i,e., 
the rude, wild, and ignoraid part of a natiou, those who lived 
for away from towns, and who therefore clung most tenaciously 
to their ancient and hereditary beliefik 
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Page (Fr. page: Ital. paggio ; Low Lat. pagius / derivation* 
uncertain, but supposed by some to come from Gr. pcsis, paidos, 
a * boy'), a youth employed in the service of a prince or noble. 

In the first ^f of the Middle Aks he was little more than the 
slave of a great lord, and could be exchanged at die will of his 
master like a horse or a hound. But gradually his position im¬ 
proved. When the sons of the smaller nobility, for the sake of a 
knightly education, entered the households of the mat barons, 
they were appointed to minor posts of honour wmich nuirked 
them off quite distinctly from low-born menials. But it was in 
Spain during the i6th and 17th centuries that the system of 
Court-attendance received its most elaborate development, and 
pages underwent the most minute instruction in_ their ceremonial 
duties. So long as the feudal system lasted, with its fixed dis¬ 
tinctions of classes, the discipline tliat a page underwent, as a 
preparation for the higher grade of squire, which in turn led the 
way to knighthootl, gave a reality to the oflice. Now, however, 
in the altered conditions of society, it is very nearly a sham, and 
it may be presumed that the race of pages who still feebly grace 
royal and ecclesiastical Courts will cielong become extinct. 

Pa'gingr ’M’n.nhinA' is an ingenious contrivance for paging 
ledgers, or for numbering railway tickets, cheque-books, &c., 
with a consecutive series of numbers, hence also known by the 
name of numbering machine. There are several kinds of such 
machines, which are adopted for working either by hand or 
power. The construction in common use is that several wheels 
or vowel-formed circles have engraved on their circumferences 
the numerals from o to 9. The numlier of the wheels depends 
upon the range of the required notation, thus six discs may 
numlrer from i to 999,999. Ihe wheels usually revolve on one 
axle, and by the action of a lever the uai/s wheel is advanced 
step by step till it reaches the figure 9, when a catch or a sming 
causes the Ic/ss wheel to move ionvard one step, at which it re¬ 
mains stationary till the units wheel, in completing another re¬ 
volution, again sets it forward another stage. In like manner 
the tens wheel acts on the hundreds wheel, and so on through 
the others. Some machines print the first number with a 
series of non-expressive cyphers before it, but in improved 
madiines the wneels bearing those ciphers are temporarily 
thrown out of gear. A P. M. is self-inking, and it may be de¬ 
signed to print alternate numbers or a.iy other combination. 

Pa'go, an island belonging to the Austrian crown-land of 
Dalmati.'i, lies 3 miles off the coast of Croatia, from which it 
is separated by the channel of Morlacca. Length, 37 miles; 
area, Iiosq. miles. The surface is rocky and elevated, rising 
as high as 886 feet Vine-growing, fi'^hing, and the manufac¬ 
ture of salt are the chief industries. Pop. (1870) 5152. 

Pago'da, the name applied by European nations to the Hindu 
temples in S. India, and al.so to a gold coin of the value of 
7s. ml., which was formerly coined at the Madras mint, with the 
device of a temple on one face. The Hindu name for the coin 
was varaha, from the boar of Vishnu ; the Mahommedan name 
was hun, Ibe derivation of the word is quite uncertain, but it 
was apparently introduced by the Portuguese. In ordinary • 
usage a P. is understood to have the shape of a square tower, 
highly ornamented, diminishing upwards by each successive 
storey. Some of these buildings are as much as 200 feet high, 
and form well-known landmarks to sailors. Among the mqfit 
celebrated are those at juggernath (q. v.) in Orissa, at Trichino- 
poly, and in the island of Rameswaram in Palk’s Straits. 

Pagu'rtu, a well-known genus of Crustacea (q. v.), repre¬ 
sented by the P. Bemhardus and by other species of the 
‘ Hermit-Crab ’ (q. v,). 

Pahar'iu, an aboriginal tribe in British India, inhabiting 
the hills of Rajmehal, overlooking the Ganges, inthe Ben^ dis¬ 
trict of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, number about 7o,oaa Ethno- 
logically they are important, as their langur^ proves them to be 
the most northerly colony of the Dravidian races, whose home 
is in S. India. See Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1872). 

Pain is an uneasy sensation in animal bodies, varying in in¬ 
tensity, and generally proceeding from pressure, tenrion, spasm, 
or any derangement of function of the nerves of sensation. P. 
is an important, though not an invaftable ^mptom of disease ; 
for many disease processes are absolutely painless. P. of the 
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most intense descrip^tion mny be present apart brom inflamma¬ 
tion, and even the F. of inflammation varies very considerably, 
as bflammatiott of the largest and the most mtal organs may be 
accompanied with little or no while in that of some of the 
smallest the P. may be intolerable. Mach depends on the ex¬ 
tensibility of the inflamed part, but much more on the peculiar 
sensibility of the otmm; while, in some cases, it is often impos¬ 
sible to oscertun the physical cause of P., the most severe P. 
being experienced in conditions ofthe body which are compatible 
with perfect health. F., however, is an important symptom of 
disease in general, and of inflammation in particular; and the 
persistence of P. in any given part, in conjunction with dis¬ 
order of the nneral system, indicates disease. P. in a part does 
not necessarity imply disease in that part— e.g., P. in the right 
shoulder may indicate disease of the liver; or P. in the knee, 
disease in the hip-joint There are great differences in indivi- 
duals as reg^s sensitivity, depending upon idiosyncrasy, and 
such peculiarities mark individuals of every tribe and race. There 
are also times during which individuals ore more susceptible to 
painful impressions than at other times. 

Paine, Thomaa, a political writer and agitator celebrated 
for the part he play^ in the American and French Revolutions, 
was bom at Thetford, in Norfolk, England, 29th January 1737. 
His father was a quakcr, to whose trade of stay-making P. was 
brought up. In 1759 he settled as a stay-maker at Sandwich, 
and married; but on the deatli of his wife two years later, he 
gave up his trade and obtained a situation in the Customs. In 
1771 he married a second time and entered a tobacco ware¬ 
house^ but having aroused the dislike of his employers he was 
dismissed, became bankrupt in 1774, separated from his wife 
by mutual consent, and after obtaining letters of recommenda¬ 
tion from Franklin, at that time the commissioner in London 
from the American colonies, set sail for the New World. P. 
resided at first in Philadelphia, where he contributed articles 
to the PMadelMa Magastne, He took a lively part in the 
quarrel with England, and in 1776 published his famous 
pamphlet Cemmen Sense, in which he urged the colonists to 
strike for their independence. The pamphlet had an enormous 
sale, and a powerful effect. During the rest of his career, P. 
adopted'Common Sense’ as his favourite In 1777 

he was appointed by the Congress Secretary to the Committee of 
Foreign Aflairs, an office which, however, he retained only two 
years. In 1781 he accompanied Colonel Laurens to France to 
negotiate a loon, and was rewarded for his success by a grant of 
I3000 from the Congress and tlie estate of New Rochelle from 
the State of New York. He revisited France in 1787, and in 
1790 published in England his Eights of Man, an able reply to 
liurke’s Rtflectiom m the French Revolution. The work gained 
him great popularity in France, and led to his being created a 
French citura and elmted Member of Convention for Calais in 
* 79 *- Having in this capacity opposed the execution of the 
King^ advoeating his banishment ^ America, he was cast into 
prison by the Robespierre pav .y, where he lay for ten months. 
Here he occupied himself with the composition of his Jge of 
Reaiot^ a coarsely deistical pamphlet, which estranged many ^ 
his friends. In 1802 P. returned to the United States, and 
spent the remaining years of his life in retirement. He died at 
New York, 8th June 1809, and was buried in his own grounds. 


been written by Chalmers, Cobbett, Cheatham, Rickman, Sher- 
win, and Vale. In 1856 a complete edition of his works was 
publUhed J. P. Mendum, Boston, and a conmlete collection 
of his politiw writings was issued in 187$ Ity Tiuelove, in one 
vdume. 

Palm ani Pan'altie^ Bill of, is a bill before Parliament 
to inflict punishment on oot one beyond the power of rite law 
then in force. See under mUf—BM of Attainder, and S. efF, 
emdP, 

Pl^fad X*'d7 {Qnsthia Cardui). a well-known spedes of 
Ze&^fitera (q, v,), or Butterflies (q, v,), common in the S. parts 
Of^tein in rammer. 

the art of representing scenes, objects, figurei^ and 
sWw e nt ^ »sl or imaghiary, by the nse of eoknin on flat or 
enni^ ea r mes. As a vehicle of human expreasion, P. takes 
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high rank among the Fine Arts, and it is known to have minis* 
tered greatly to the instruction of mankind firom the earliest age 
of whidi we have any record. Of the origin of the art it Is 
vain to speak, but it is probably as old as language itself 
and it certainly is the oldest known form of written language, 
for before the invention of letters the historic records of the 
earliest civilised nations consisted of pdnted representations 
of scenes and animals, of heroes and heroic actions. (See also 
Egypt, Hieroglyphics, Pyramids.) 'When it is remem- 
liered that Giotto (q. v.) began his artistic career by sketching 
with a piece of slate on the flat surface of a rock, there is no 
reason to doubt the extreme antiquity of the pictorial art 
on the ground of the scarcity or the necessarily rate and com* 
plicated character of the materials required for its practice. Yet 
though of such ancient origin, and cultivable, within limits at 
least, with materials of the simplest kind, the development of the 
art of P. has been subject at frequent intervals to periods of 
vicissitude and decline. The artistic genius has successively 
blazed and gone out in darkness in Egypt, Greece, and Italy, 
though in the last the wonderful revival of the 15th and i6th 
centuries, which culminated in Michael Angelo (see Bitoma- 
ROTTi), Raphael, and Titian, has given a quickening impulse to 
European art which is felt to our own day. And P. is still 
strictly a European art, for although in America within our own 
lime a school of art has sprung up, which, while it is vigorous 
and of ample promise, yet it is still ‘ provincial,’ and to some 
extent without form and void. Of the arts of India, Cliina, 
Persia, and Japan it is unnecessary here to speak, as they are 
sculptural, and architectural or decorative, rather than pictorial. 
But formative art is shared in by the most primitive n.-itions; even 
the Eskimo carve with great skill and beauty, and even draw 
and paint with humour and expression, though their designs 
manilest a scorn for perspective, and for relative proportion. 
See Dr. Rinks’ Tales ana Traditions of the Eskimo, illustrated 
with native designs. 

Before sketching the development of P. in the different 
countries and at the different epochs at which it flourished dis¬ 
tinctively, it is desirable to refer briefly to the technique or 
mechanii^ processes of the art of P., and to glance at its princi¬ 
pal suMivisions or styles. This part of the suiiject, it may 
here be noticed, is already partially treated under such headings 
as Chiaroscuro, Colour, Distemper, Foreshortening, 
Fresco, Genre, Perspective, &c. Ail suI>jocts wliich are 
either in themselves pleasing to the eye, or are dramatically 
effective in composition, wliclhcr in themselves pleasing or 
otherwise, come within the sphere of the arts. P. may be said 
to concern itself chiefly with portasits, historical or imagined 
incidents, landscapes, under which sea pieces may be classed, 
and still life. By the last term is meant rite pictorial representa¬ 
tion of game, fruit, flowers, plate, &c. An attempt to revive 
fresco P. in a modified form has recently been made, but 
without much success. Tliis silica or water-glass P,, the best 
English raecimens of which are probably the ‘Death of Nelson’ 
and the ‘Meeting of Wellington and Blncher after Waterloo’ 
by Maclise, is carried on more successfully in Germany. It may 
be said that the two great kinds of P. at present are P. in oils 
and in water colours. 

The invention of oil-P. is stated by 'Van Mander to have been 
made by Jan Van Eyck in 1410 (see Eyck, VAN). In the 
year named this prunter was only fourteen years of age, and 
subsequent writers prefer to attribute the invention or rather 
the improvement in the process to Eyck’s elder Inother Hubert. 
The improvement substantially consisted in the adoption of 
a new colouring medium. ' It was,* says Womum, ‘literally 
varnish-P. Oil-P. in the strict sense of the term was neither 
a mystery nor a novelty in the time of Hubert Van Eyt^,’ 
Tntiio, a monk of the convent of Saint Gall in Switzerland, and 
himself one of the most celebrated painters and gold-workers of 
his time, published a treatise on P. ‘giving dirertions for P, in 
oil,’ about the close of the ^h c., or neariy 500 years prior to 
the sui^w^ discoveiy by Van Eyck. Since the days of that 
famotrt painter many vehicles or mediums for laying on odour 
in dl-F. have been invented, the one most generally used being 
the well-known ‘megilp,’ a compound of mastic, vatnUb, and 
drying boiled) Unwed oil. The oil punten implemenU 
are his coloun am brushes} he rests his which is 

stretched finnly over a fram^ upon the easel, and Iw occasion* 
ally uses a nwu-stiefc to rteady the hand that wiaids the brash. 
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In it is ciutomaiy, alter having conceived the subject 
and arranged the composition, to sketch in the design in pencil or 
charcoaL or to strike out the outline at once with a brush, using 
dark colour. The heads,'draperies, and accessories are then 
put in, and the whole worked up to completion. The main 
processes are pretty well settled by the warrant of the practice 
of masters in all ages. In matters of detail, however, the painter 
foUovrs his own inclination; and a bushel of hints or directions 
on such ininor matters are worthless in coinpatison with an occa> 
sional visit to a studio, or on crimination of unfinished works. 
Of such unfinished works in whidi we see the technique in actual 
operation, there are examples in the National Gallery, Lon¬ 
don, in the National Gallery of Scotland, and in most large 
collections. Of two examples on permanent exhibition in the 
National Gallery, Ddinburgh, one is Wilkie’s * John Knox dis¬ 
pensing the Sacrament at Colder House,’ in which only a few 
of the heads and indications of drapery are painted in, but tlie 
whole subject is carefully and ddicately sketched in pencil, 
which seems to indicate that Wilkie refrained from using colour 
till his design was fairly completed. The other unfinished work, 
which is equally indicative of the painter’s method of working, 
is John Phillip’s ‘ Spanish Cliildron Playing at a Bull Figlit.’ 
Here only one or two figures are at all complete, while the re¬ 
maining figures, witli the sweeping rows of seats of the amphi¬ 
theatre forming the background, are merely outlined with the 
brush in dark brown, showing that it was this great artist’s 
method to paint upon a rude sketch in dark colour. 

P. ill water-colour is now engaging the whole attention and 
talents of some of the greatest linglisli artists. In tliis mode of P, 
paper takes the place of canvas in oil-P., and water tlie place of oil, 
while the mediums and vehicles used and the technical process of 
laying on the colours are diflereut from those employed in oil-P. 
Gum-arabic is the vclucle best adapted for general use with 
water-colours, as it docs not degrade the more delicate pigments; 
isinglass, which is thick, and looks like the ‘megilp’ of the oil- 
painter, is also much used, as well as a solution of borax in water 
mid gum tragacanth, which dries sufficiently firm to allow tints 
to be repeatedly laid one over another without moving or 
‘ wasliiug up.* The white and the yolk of eggs are also em¬ 
ployed, the former to make the colours blend more evenly on 
llic paper, the latter for the opposite purjiose of ‘slojiping 
out ’ the washes of colour from points where high lights are 
required, but which the wash would have destroyed. When so 
used the yolk is afterwards scraped, and the desired light reap¬ 
pears. The rules of Chiaroscuro (q. v.) and composition are 
the same for water-colour as for oil-colour work. The mode 
ol working is as follows:—The paper damped with water hav¬ 
ing been veiy carefully stretched on a drawing-board, is allowed 
to become thoroughly dry. A clear outline of the subject is then 
drawn on it, without, however, any extra vigour of stroke to 
indicate light, shade, foliage, &c., as these effects are to be ob¬ 
tained by the use of the brash alone. A wash of warm colour 
is then applied over the whole surface. After being allowed to 
diy thoroughly, the paper is washed over with pure soft or 
distilled water. This process of tinting, drying, and waslihig 
(tlie tints varying in deuces of warmth) is several times repeated, 
and the result is an aerial tint of great purity, not to be otherwise 
attained. Having thus obtained a feeling of atmosphere, the sky, 
clouds, &c., are proceeded with, and finally the tones of the dis¬ 
tance and the objects of the mid-distance and forcgroniid ate 
treated. In these later stages of working in water-colour the 
painter, as in the case of oils, will use the processes and the ex¬ 
pedients which study and practice have proved to him are mo.st 
effective. On the constantly varying methods of different artists 
it is impossible to dogmatise. 

Hittory of F, — £g}ft —Pictures have been discovered on the 
walls of the tombs and temples of Abonsambol (q. v.) which 
ore considerabl|r upwatds of 3000 lyears old, and the colours of 
which still.retain their original freshness. The earliest painted 
portrait on record is that of Amasis, King of Egypt, which 
was presented to the Greeks of Gyrene 600 vears B.C. Uel- 
zonl analysed the Egratian method of painting as displayed 
in the tontb of the lungs at Thebes, end his examination, 
according to Womum, 'leaves no doubt as to the method 
in which the Egyptian artists commenced their work. The 
outlines were first drawn in red upon the flattened wall and 
were afterwords corrected in black. The next process was to 
lay on n coot of lime-wash, which in these tombs is so clear and 


beautiful as to surpass the fineSt white paper. The colourine 
was then executed by the painter upon this whiteTground, and 
when the P. irag completed the whole was coveted with a coat 
of varnish.’ The usual colours are red, yellow, greeik ud blue, 
of which there are two tints, and the mediums used in laying 
tliem on were glue and wax. Resinous varnishes and others 
made of glue were in use. There are many specimens of ancient 
Egyptian paintings in the British Museum. These diowno evi¬ 
dence of perspective, nor indeed of any principle of ort^ except 
in rare instances, light and shade. 

Greece. —Few Greek paintings remain, but the works of the 
ancient writers are full of historical information on the pictorial 
art of the country. The art appears to have reached Greece 
through Egypt and Asia Minor. Its historic age commences 
after the ctefeat of Xerxes. Polygnotus of Thasos (q. v.), the 
first great painter of Greece, arrived in Athens about 463 
B.C. Me excelled in mechanical skill, in character and ex¬ 
pression, and in the elegance and lightness of his draperies, 
and he opened to the Grecian mind the path that led to the 
highest possibilities of pictorial art. Among his contem¬ 
poraries were Dionysius, a famous portrait painter, and Pan- 
aenus, who painted the ‘ Battle of Marathon,’ and decorated the 
‘Olympian Zeus’ of Phidias. Apollodorus of Athens and 
Zeuxis (about 4CX1 B.C.) added dramatic effect to the fidelity of 
their immediate predecessors—the former is regarded as the first 
great master of light and shade; the latter, tlie painter of Helen 
of Croton, exalted form in Greek art to an elevation undreamt 
of before his time. Parrhashis (q. v.) was believed to have 
surpassed Zeuxis, and Timanthes, his rival, excelled in inge¬ 
nious invention. During the Alexandrian period P. reached 
perfection in form and refinement, and began to verge upon 
luxury and decay. The first masters of this age were Pam- 
philns (q. V.), Apelles (q. v.), Melanthius, Nicomachu% the 
most rapid painter of his time; Aristides, his brother, re¬ 
puted tile greatest of the Greeks in expression; Protogenes, a 
famous animal painter; and Euphranor, Vausias, Nicias, and 
Athenion, painters in encaustic, and the last of whom, but for 
an early dcatli, ‘ would,’ according to Pliny, ‘have surpassed all 
men in painting.’ Tiic decline of Greek art set in about 300 
B.C., and aftuta -short downward conr.se through caricature, 
and still life, the artistic genius of Greece expired. 

Kevwal of F. in Jtaly ,—After the destruction of Corinth by the 
Romans (ii.C. 146) Rome drained the ancient world of its works of 
.art. Greek artists followed Greek art, and before the Christian 
era Rome w.as full of p.ainters. The history of painting in Rome 
is divided into three periods—the first, or great jigriod of Greco- 
Roman art extends from the Roman conquest of Greece to the 
lime of Augustus; the second reaches on to the latter part of the 
3d c.; the third comprehends the period of the Exarchate, when 
Rome, after the foundation of Constantinople, was in its turn 
drained of the artistic treasures of Greece, which were thence¬ 
forth to decorate the churches and the palaces of the Mew Konte. 
Tn Constantinople sprung up a fresh school of P., already noticed 
under the heading Byzantine Art (q. v.), and the new capital of 
the Roman Empire—in winch the arts were cherished during the 
Middle Ages—was the source of tlie revival of painting in Italy * 
during the I3Ch c. After the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Venetians in 1204, free intercourse sprang up between tfiat 
city and the cities of Italy; and Greek or Byzantine artists, 
tpuisferred westward to embellish the Italian palaces, carr|ed 
with them the canons of ancient Greek art, which quickened tiic 
modern school of Italy into life. ‘ Schools ’ of P. were early 
formed in Florence, Venice, Pisa, and Siena. The first name 
that -stands oat on the revival of art in Italy is that of Guido 
of Siena, whose large ‘ Madonna,’ bearing date 1221, is still 
preserved ih his native dty. Giunta of Pisa, a painter of frescoes 
and easel pictures, produced a ‘Crucifixion’ at Assisi in water¬ 
colours in 1236, stiU extant Cimabue (q. v.),%e first painter 
among the m^ems of great fame, was born at Florence in 1240. 
He is still classed as belonging to the formal Byzantine siffiool, 
though his drawing is more correct and his expression more 
.animated than those of the Byzantines generally. Giotto (q. v.), 
Cimabue’s pupil, vastly improved upon his master, and his works 
mark the first great epoch in modern P. He was the first to throw 
off the Byzantine trammels, and to seek his inspiration nther fitmi 
nature than from tradition. Taddeo Gaddi to. v.) atcelled Giotto 
in colourmg and light and shade. .Aidrea Orcagpia (about 1340- 
75 ), one of the most eminent among* the successors of Giotto, 
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.did not go b^ond the founder of the Italian school in P., but 
was matly distinguished as a sculptor and architert. He painted 
a ‘ Jlell' from Dante’s Inferno at Florence, in which he placed 
his friends amon^ the blessed and his encinies among the unblessed. 
Simone Memmi, one of Giotto’s riTatii, was the well-known 
painter of Petrarch’s ‘ Laura.’ He painted in all the great cities 
of Italy, and died at Avignon in 1344. About this time the school 
of Florence, to which all these followers of Cimabue and Giotto 
Monged,had become famous throughout the whole peninsula, and 
in 1349 they organised themselves into a society or guild under 
the name of the Company of St. Luke. A similar guild was 
established in 1355 at Siena. It is interesting to note that in 
this era, a good colourist, Cennino Cennini Qxim about 1360), 
won for himself the distinction of being the first Italian author 
on painting.^ His I'rattato della Pittura discusses the rndi- 
menU of design, colouring, materials and their use, tools, fresco- 
1’., distemper on walls, and perspective, oil-P. with oil thickened 
in the sun, gilding, distemper (‘guazzo’) for panels and can¬ 
vases, the method of preparing grounds, gilding, varnishing, and 
illuminating parchments, taking casts from life, &c. (see the Eng¬ 
lish translation of Cennino Ccnnini’s Trattato, by Mrs. Merri- 
field. Loud. 1844). 

While the Florentines were thus rapidly advancing in art, 
good progress was being made in the Roman, Umbrian, Vene¬ 
tian, _ and other schools. Among the Romans, Gentile da 
FabriMo (q. v.) went far beyond Giotto and his school, 
.and his * Adoration of the Kings ’ is now one of the mcst 
highly prized of the early pictures in the Academy at Flor¬ 
ence. With the establishment of the rule of the Medici in 
Florence in the isih c., the Florentine school greatly extended 
its influence, and the history of the school of Florence becomes 
the_ history of P. in Tuscany from this period. P, advanced to 
a di,stinctly new and higher sl^e of development in the begin¬ 
ning of the isth c., when Pietro della Francesca and Paolo 
Uccello, by devoting their fine talents to perspective, reduced 
that principle to a system, and when Masolino brouglit the 
mystery of light and shade—formerly but very imperfectly under¬ 
stood—within the comprehension and practice of tlie period. 
Masaccio, Masolino’s pupil, deserves more than any other 
individnid painter to be called the fall’.er of modern P. His 
style Was essentially modem, his composition dramatic, his 
forms and cliaracter individual, his general treatment natural. 
The twelve frescoes in the lirancacci Chapel (Church of the Car¬ 
melites, Florence), a few of which, however, were executed by 
Masolino and by Filippino Lippi, constituted, until the advent of 
Ra[>hael, the models for all the great painters of Rome and Tus¬ 
cany. Masaccio’s^ style of composition and design, not in an 
altered, but only in an expanded fonn, was perpetuated in the 
works of Raphael and the great Romans, who recognised truth 
in the frescoes of the illustrious Florentine. Among his contem- 
potMiw were Fre Angelico_(q. y,), Gozzoli (q. v.). Fra Filippo 
^PP' (<!• V.), and his sou Filippino. Fra Filippo Lippi excelled 
in oiiaroscuro and colour, and, devoting his chief attention to 
utemal qualities, inaugumted the cultivation of the sensuous 
in art. In this respect Tie worked in a direction opposite to tiiat 
* of the artistic religieux. Fra Giovanni. His ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen ’ in the Cathedral of Prato, Florence, is considered 
bis masterpiece. He occasionally painted in oil, and was one 
of the first Italian painters to adopt this method. ‘This 
practice.' writM Womum, ‘ was introduced into Italy by Anto- 
nello da Messina about 1450 or 1455, niade known at 

Florenceb^DomenicoVenezianoabout 1455-60. AndreadelCas- 
tagoo obUined the secret from Domenico, and is said afterwards 
to nave killed him, apparently in the year 1463.’ Other famous 
Florentines of this penod, the close of the 15th c., are Sandro 
BotticeUi, Raphaelino del (^rbo, Domenico del Ghirlamdajo (q. v.), 
COsimo Roswi, Antonio del Follaiuoio, Andrea Verocchio, and 
imea SignorelA. Meantime the schools of Rome, Venice, Padua, 
and Bologna had alrearly palpably felt the inroulse tbit had been 
given at Florence to the revived Italian art Pen^ino (q. v.), the 
master of Raphael, appeared at Rome toward the close of the 
t Jthc.; Giovanni BeUini (q. v.), whose best works consist chiefly 
of 'Madonnas and portraits, had already founded a great 
tthool at Venice, where, however, he was excelled by Carpaccio. 

' aquarcione led a phdmix of notable painters at Padua, the cUef 
whom was Andrea Mantegna (q. v.), the fonndm- of the 
« Mantua and the*greatest f^ter thah had wpeared 
hithl^ in lb® N. of ItiJ#. At Bologna, Francesco Raibolini, 


commonly called Frauds, and orkinally a goldsmith and niello 
engmver, had become greatly dUtinguished in 1490^ and a 
vigorous school hod also sprung up at Naples. Up to Ais point 
we haw considered the development of the art of r. through all 
its earlier phases of development, and we now come to consider 
it as an art perfected in ail essential prindples by the splendid 
genius of Leonardo da Vind, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 
These men inaugurated a new em in F.—^wiimned its bounds and 
enlarged its capabilities. Their immediate predecessors, the 
Qualtroccntisti, had devoted their whole energies to the develop¬ 
ment of form exclusively; but the Cinquecento schools (i6th c. 
men, or men who lived after 1500) opened up new ground, and 
while preserving the traditions of their predecessors added to 
the hitherto acknowledged canons of pictorial art the novel 
elements of ideal selection of fonn, dramatic composition, local 
colour, and light and shade—^in other words, they rose to, and 
in their several ways perfected, the whole circle of qualities 
which constitute, and also limit, the art pictorial. Da Vinci’s 
‘Last Supper,’ painted at Milan in 1497, was the greatest 
work that had hitherto been produced in P. It was com¬ 
menced, if not finished, nine years before Michael Angelo 
drew his famous ‘ Cartoon of Pisa,' eleven years before Rapbiei 
commenced the frescoes of the Vatican, and fifteen years before 
the completion of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel by Michael 
Angelo. For a notice of the works and estimate of the genius of 
these great painters we refer to the separate articles Buonar- 
ROTTi, Da Vinci, RAniAEn, merely remarking at this point in 
our historical survey that the last of the famous trio is by general 
consent regarded as the greatest painter of any age. The three 
aciiieved their greatest triumphs in Florence and in Rome; but 
in the meantime, the Renaissance of P. was evincing itself in the N., 
where Correggio (q.v.), the brilliant master of light and shade and 
of colour, and Parmegiano (q. v.), his most distinguished follower, 
gave birth to and conferred renown upon the scliools of 1 .ombardy. 
At the same period, the beginning of the l6th c., tlie great Vene¬ 
tian school rose into splendid fame; and in Giorgione (cj. v.) and 
Titian (q. v.), the last great principle of tlie iiainter's art—^local 
colouring—was brought to a perfection unsurjiassed and unsur¬ 
passable. Other most distinguished members of the school of 
I'itian were Pordenone, Paulo Veronese (q. v.), and Tintoretto 
(q. v.). But the l6lh c., which saw the art of P. culminate in 
the schools of Florence, Rome, and Venice, saw also Ihe com¬ 
mencement of its decline. Chief of the many imitators of 
Michael Angelo was Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, an excellent 
colourist, and one of the greatest portrait-painters of his own 
or any other age, ‘There is prolwibly no portrait in the 
world,’ says Womum, ‘ that can be compared for dignity and 
grandeur with the half-length figure by Sebastian of Andrea 
Doria, now in the Duria palace at Rome.' Other imitators 
of Michael Angelo were Daniele da Voiterra, who died in 
1567, and Vasari _(q. v.), the historian of Italian art. Mean¬ 
time successful artistic activity was being carried on in another 
part of the Italian peninsula, and a school was founded at 
Bolo^a by the Carracci (q.v.), the intention of which was, while 
rejecting the imperfections, to continue the merits of the various 
schools of Florence^ Rome, Venice, &c. Before the Carracci 
rose into eminence, however, Bologna had had its famous 
schools. The first of tliese closed with Francia, whose works 
are the most perfect specimens extant of the quattrocento style of 
or^ and who died in 1517. Bagnacarallo, who asserted that 
more was to be learned from Raphael than from nature herself, 
and who died in 1542, was the founder of the second Bolomese 
school. Primaticcio (q. v.) and Fdlegrino Tibaldi (q, v.), the 
former the founder of Uie French school of art, and tne latter, 
called the Reformed Mkhael Angelo, the decorator of the Esco- 
rial in S{»in, were the immediate precursors of the Carracci, 
who on their advent in Rome proceeded to establish what is 
known as the Eclectic or Academic style, and whose greatest 
pupils were Domenichino (q. v.), Guido (q. v.), Albani (q. y.), 
one of the first painters of ‘ cabinet ’ pictures, and Lanfranco. 
Following the early example of Titian and Giorgione, Anni¬ 
bale Carracci, and more especially Domenkhind, paid great 
attention to lutdseape. These Carraeceschi, who dwoted them¬ 
selves chiefly to external qualities and accessories, were opposed 
by the NaktraRsH and MacAimsti, among whom technical exe¬ 
cution was regarded as the one thing admirable. Tlie more 
famous of the Naturalisti were Caravaggio (q. v.),. Snagnofetto 
(q. V.), and Guerciiio (q. v.). Salvator Rosa (q. belongs to 
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the saqie period, end in some respects to the naturalistic school, 
bnt bis jtenius is too unique for classification. The school is of 
special Intemt on account of the influence it exerted on the 
great Spanish painters. Other masters in the Roman school 
about the middle of the 17th c. were Andrea Sacchi, his pmils 
Carlo Maratta and the Frenchmen, Nicholas Poussin (q.v.), Cas¬ 
par Poussin (q. y.), and Claude Lorraine (see Claude). N. Pous¬ 
sin's mythologicu and scriptural pictures are remarkable for 
their extensive landscape backgrounds. Claude and Caspar, 
with widely conflicting ideas of the picturesque, were the painters 
who first gave themselves up entirely to the worship of nature. 
Maratta, regarded by many as the last of the great Roman 
painters, was succeeded by Bentoni and Mengs (q. v.). As a great 
art capital, Rome has in recent times become the seat of a French 
Academy and of a Spanish institution, to which Spain sends 
some ten or fifteen young artists at the public expense. The 
greatest modem painter associated with Rome was the Spaniard 
Fortuny (q. v.), the Romanticist, who died in 1874. Considerable 
sensation was caused by the exhibition at Rome of an ambitions 
and really great picture by Siemiradzki, a Polish artist, in 1876. 

Painting in tne N. and IV. of Europe .—Of the history of P. 
in the nations of the N. and W. of Europe, it is impossible 
within our limits to speak separately. In these countries, down 
to the period of the decay of feudalism, P., like the other fine 
arts, was practically unknown, and when at the close of the Dark 
Ages commerce and the arts arose together, it was from Italy 
that the painters of the N. and W. derived their instraclion and 
their inspiration. In all these countries the illumination of 
MSS. and the painting of missals was practised ages before 
Italian art came to maturity. Art in the N.W. of Europe can 
only be properly said to have begun with Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck, the founders of the Flemish school, in the latter part of 
the 14th & The greatest successor of Jan van Eyck wits Jan 
Mcraling (see Memling). Tlie earliest distinguished painter of 
Holland w.is Dierick Stuerbout, a pupil of the Eycks. His two 
pictures i>ainted in 1468, and which are in illustration of the 
Golden Legend (q. v.), are now in the royal collection at the 
Hague. Lucas von Leyden, one of the best of the old Dutch 
p,aintcrs, was also a famous engraver, and his print called the 
Kiilenspicgel is the rarest extant. Other Dutch painters of the 
Eyck school were Van der Goes, Rogier van der Weyden, 
Gossaeit, and Mabuse. In Flanders the greatest painter of this 
age was Quentin Matsys, the smith of Antwerp (see Matsvs). 
Among the earliest German painters were Schafler, Schbn, and 
Wohlgemuth. Albrecht Diirer (see Durer) greatly advanced 
the arts of P. and engraving in Germany in the beginning of 
the l6th c. ; Cranach (q. v.) of Saxony, his contemporary, bad 
a reputation almost equal to that of DUrcr. The school founded 
by Diirer comprises Hans von Kulmbach, Schaufflein, Aide- 
graver, Beham, and the most original of all, Albert Altdorfer. 
Holbein (q. v,) is scarcely inferior in power to Diirer, while he 
was much more versatile, painting with equal readiness in oil, 
fresco, and distemper, subjects from history, portraits, miniatures, 
&C. In the 17th c, the chief German painters, mainly fol¬ 
lowers of the Dutch and Italian styles of the period, were 

J oachim von Sandart, Schonfeld, and Roos. Christian Rode, 
laphael Mengs, and Tisclibein, are the most respectable names 
in'the dreary i8th c. Angelica Kaufmann (q. v.), although Ger¬ 
man by birth, practised her art in England, and was one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy, The present century 
has seen a great revival in German art, and the rise of the 
celebrated romantic schools of Miinich and Diisseldorf. (See 
CoEMELins, SCHADOW, Veit, Ovekbeck, &c.) Among the 
mater modem painters are Kaulbach, Moritz von Schwind, 
Feuerbach, Hflbner, Rethel, and Piloty. In Spain the de¬ 
velopment of P. was perhaps due, in the first instance, to 
the immigration of Flemish artists into the country, but was 
carried on and matured under the influence of Italians of 
the schools of Venice and Naples, Titian spent several years, 
in Spain, and the Spanish artists travelled and studied in Italy. 
The principal Spanish artists are Antonio def Rincon, Luis 
de Vargas (q. v.), Morales (q. v.), Joanes, Cespedes, Roelas, 


de Vargas (q. v.), Morales (q. v.), Joanes, Cespedes, Roelas, 
Ribalta, Pacheco, Alonzo Cano, Vdasquez (q. v.), Zurbaran, and 
Murillo (q. V.}. Murillo and Velasquez stand out conapicuously 
as die grmtest artists to whom Spain has given birth. In 
the Netherlands during the 17th c. art was gloriously upheld 
bir Rubens (q. v,), Vandyck (q. v,), Snyders, jordaens, D. 
Teniers the elder, and Diepenb^ (q. v,); and by Rembrandt 


S . V.), and his followers Gerard Dow, Eeckhout, Bol, and. 

oogstraten. Throughout the 17th & and later there appeared 
in the Netherfands a whole host of painters in genre, which has 
hence become almost synonpious with Dutch style. The 
chief of these were the Breughels, Jordin, Wouverman, Pieter 
de:Hooghe, the Ostades, Paul Potter, Jan Steen, Teniers the 
younger, and Terburg The principal landscape painters of this 
school were Bakhuizen, Vandevelde, Berchem, Jan Both, Albert 
Cuyp, Ruysdael, and Hobbema. The Flemish and Dutch schools 
produced only imitative and conventional work during the tSth 
c., but the former, greatly affected by French influence, has 
started to new and vigorous life within recent years. Besides 
Alfred Stevens, Knyt, and Florent Willem^ settled in Paris, the 
more notable painters are Madou, Jean and Franz Verhaz, 
Winne, Van Severdonck, and the brothers Oyens. The modern 
‘Teruveren school’ in landscape, founded by Hippolyte 
Boulenger (died 1876), comprises Coosemans, Dubois, Verwee, 
De Hass, and Montigny. Of living Dutch painters, perhaps 
the greatest are Josef Israels and Alma Tadema, the latter 
settled in England. In France the prevalent school of P. was 
derived from the Italian schools. N, Poussin gave a somewhat 
false character to the art of his country, which is ;>erceptible 
almost to the present day. Eustache Lesucur (1617-55), called 
the French Raphael, approached the great Italian more nearly 
than any of his Italian imitators, in the character of his heads, 
his composition, draperies, &c. Charles Le Brun (1619-90) 
chiefly painted battle-pieces, and to this age belong Bourdon 
the landscape painter, and Bourguignon and Parrocel, famous 
for genre as well os battle-pieces; Hyacinth Pigaud, and 
Watteau (q. v,), perhaps the most famous of all. Caspar 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine are to be regarded as Frenchmen, 
although classed among the painters of Rome. Of the i8th c. 
the chief French painters were Lemoin, whose fine ‘Apothgosis 
of Hercules ’ at Versailles contains one hundred and forty-two 
figures, and is the most magnificent monument of painting in 
France; Claude Vernet, a remarkable landscape painter; and 
Greuze (q. v.), famous in genre. Of the early part of the 19th c. 
the chief names are David (q. v.) and his followers Gros (q. v.), 
Girodet, Guerin (q. v.), Gerard (q.v.), and Gericault. Among 
the greatest ornaments in tlie niodeni Romantic school are Ary 
Sclieficr, Paul Delaroche, Ingres, Delacroix, Vernet, unrivalled 
for battlefields, Rosa Bonhenr for exquisite pictures of cattle and 
horses, and Troyon in landsc.'ipe. Art in France has been more 
fertile in great names during tlie present century tiian ever before; 
and the country is famed for its treatment of landscape, and for 
the high tcclmical skill of its painting. Among recent artists 
are Gcrfime (q. v.), Meissonier, Dore (q. v.), Th. Rousseau, Diaz, 
Dttverger, Billet, Jules Breton, Cavldicr, and Pils. 

Painting in England .—Of the early English painters little is 
known with certainty. What is known as the English school is 
little more than a century old, and arose partly by the assistance 
of the foreign artists attracted to the English court, and partly 
in protest against these intruders, jan Mabuse, a contemporary 
of Durer, painted the portraits of Henry VII. and his children. 
Holbein (q. v.) established himself at the court of Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth also liberally patronised foreigners. In the reign * 
of the latter, miniature P., for which the earliest English painters 
were justly celebrated, was practised by Nicholas Hiliard afld 
Isaac Oliver. Charles I. was a liberal patron of the arts. Among 
the foreigners that were attracted to his court were Diepenbedc, 
Rubens, and Vandyck; while among the native artists of the 
same reign were Geoigc Jameson (q. v.), ‘the Scottish Van¬ 
dyck ; * Walker and Dolison, portrait painters of great merit { 
and Stone, an excellent colourist who had long studied in Italy. 
In the following reign the prominent names are Verrio, Sir 
Peter Lely (q. v.), Gerard Zoust, and the two Van de Veldes 
(famous marine painters), the only natm artist of note being 
Samuel Cooper (bom 1609, died 1672), who caftied the art « 
miniature F. to its highest perfection. Qf one of his minia¬ 
tures Pepys says, it was ‘done so admirably as 1 never saw 
anything.’ Tlie fact that Sir Godfrey Kneller (q. v.). Sir John 
Medina, and Jean Baptiste Monuoyer, flourished in the reicn of 
William HI. is sufliuient proof that native art still lay in bonmige. 
Of the age of George I. Walpole says, ‘ No reign, since the arts 
have been in any estimation, produced fewer works that will de¬ 
serve the attention of posterity.’ Jonathan Richardson, a good 
painter of a head, and, according to^Vomum, the best art critic 
England has yet produced, and Sir J ohil Thornhill, who decorated 
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the cimla of St Paul's and the hall of Greenwich Hospital, 
' were the dtief native artists. Allan Ramsajr (1709-S4), painted 
portraits nnaifectedljr and with power. But the day cf deliver. 
ance for British art had at last arrived, and William Hogarth 
(q. V.), the founder of the English schoM of P., rose into iame, 
lie threw off the false traditions that hod hitherto made British 
effort powerless; he laughed away the foreigners with the satire 
of his pen and pencil, he openly ridiculed the ‘ black masters,' 
as he called the manufactured, smoky counterfeits of ancient art 
with which the salerooms of London then abounded, and he 
took the liberty to think for himself He himself says he' grew 
so profane as to admire nature beyond the hnest productions of 
art’ He revolted against the schools, and took his inspiration 
from nature at first l^d. He was immediately followed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (q. v.), whose graceful composition, rich and 
mellow colour, and exquisite sense of beauty constitute him 
the English Titian. T^n came in succession Gainsborough 
(q. V.), West {q. v.), Barry (q. v.), Copley (q. v.), and Romney 
(q. V.). Reynolds was worthily followed in portraiture by 
Gainsborough, who was equally great in portrait os in land¬ 
scape art, and by Dance, Northcote, Opie (q. v.), and Sir Wm. 
Becchey (q. v.). Fuseli (q. v.), who found but a partial outlet 
for his genius in art, painted historical and imaginative subjects 
with wonderful power and suggestiveness, but with scant tech¬ 
nical accomplishment. Slubb^ Gilpin, Morland (q. v.). Ward, 
and Landseer (q. v.), attained brilliant success as animal painters. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence (q. v.), Raeburn (q. v.), Hoppnur, Owen, 
Martin Archer Shoe (q. v.), Thomas Philips (q. v.). Sir John 
Watson Gordon (q. v.), and Sir Francis Grant (q. v.), are among 
the great names as portrait painters. J.JW. M. Turner (q. v.) 
made himself acknowledged as * the greatest landscape painter 
of his own or any other ages' while m historical andjioetical 
subjects, Howard, IIaydon(q. v.), Etty(q. v.), Smirke, l^tlake 
(q. V.), and the Stothards (q. v.), attained distinction. In gmre^ 
Wilkie (q. v.), Mulready (q. v.). Bird {cj. v.), Maclise (q. v.), 
Leslie, and Newton, prove that in imagination, humour, and 
general artistic skill the English school abounds in resource. Con¬ 
stable (5. V.), Copley Fielding fq. v.), Calcott (q. v.), Collins (q. v.), 
Navsmilh (q. v.}, Creswick (q. v.), Stansfield, James Ward, 
Birket Foster (q. v.), Linnell (q. v.), and Lee (q. v.), are classic 
names in English landscape. David Roberts (bom at Edinburgh 
1796, died iS^), is undoubtedly the greatest architectural painter 
that Britain has produced. Scotland iqay be said to have won 
a special place for itself in the present day oy the vigour and 
variety of its landscape painting. Hiomson of Duddingston 
was perhaps the first that displayed great genius in this branch 
of art. Since his time, Sir George Harvey (q. v,), Horatio 
Macculloch (q. v.), Sam Bough, Maewhirter, Waller Baton, 
Peter Graham, Colin Hunter, &c., have, either at home or in 
London, maintained or extended the reputation of their country. 
The pre-Raphaelite movement, which began about 1849, and was 
in the h^ay of its activity from 1850 to i860, was perhaps the 
most unique, powerful, and r-rigfnal impulse that English art 
ever received Though it l.as now almost ceased as a move¬ 
ment, its influence continues to be seen even in the works of 
those who repudiate its principles. As a protest against con¬ 
ventionalism in idea and execution, it did an immense good. 
Millais (q. v.) was long its brilliant and daring head ; even yet 


excels In fantastic allegoiy and fairy tale; Thomas Faed (q. .v.) 
in the delineation of me vaiying phases of rustic Scottish life 
The historical pictures of James Drummond (died 1877) ore 
equally remarkable for their dramatic power and fidelity to dr- 
cumstance. The reputation of Scottish portnit^ointing is at 
present well sustained by Sir Daniel Mocnee, R. Herdman, and 
Norman Macbeth. Other eminent Scottish painters are Erskine 
Nicol (q. v.), the Burts, Orehardson (q. v.), James Archer, Hugh 
Cameron, M'Taggart, Chalmers, &c. 

Water-colour drawing had its ori^ in the humbler art of the 
topographer, and began with the tinted representations of antiqua¬ 
rian remains and ancient buildings, and was mainly the offspring of 
the ontiquarianism of the latter part of the last century. The tost 
siiecimens of the art were careful outline drawings, often finished 
with the pen, the light and shade being put in in block or ^rey. 
Afterwords tints of transparent washes were put in to indicate 
the local colour of the objects or scenery. _ 'Phe vitd undying 
principle of water-colour drawing was that it necessitated con¬ 
stant reference to nature, and the progress of the art, which is a 
specially English one, has been carried to a perfection in Eng¬ 
land undreamt of abroad, and has for that reason been astonish¬ 
ingly rapid. Another reason for its progress here is that this form 


traditions, and it numbers among its cusdples such distinguished 
painters os Dante Rossetti (q. v.). Ford Madox-Brown (q. v.), 
t^istler, and Burne-Jones. Remarkable for the treatment, in 
widely differing styles, of f^re-subjects, historical and imagi- 
na^, are Reeferave, Hamilton, Cope, Dyce (q. v.), Webster, 
Frith v.^ Ford, Le^hton (q. v.), Poynter, and Armitage. 
Alma Todema is celebrated for beautifully-finished classical pic- 
tuts; Fildes, Vor pathetic scenes in humble life; Miss Thompson, 
who acquired such a sudden fame by her' Roll-Call' in 1874, for 
vigorous, tragic battle-pieces. A record of modem att| however 
brief^ would be incomplete without some mention of the wondedtil 
originality and fecundity of our boofc-illustratora, of whom per¬ 
haps the greater are Mulai% Leedi (q. v.), Poynter, Du Manrier, 
Tenniel v.}, Frederick Walker, l)oyk (q, v.), and Keene. 
(Besidea landsnpe painters, Scotland has many sons who stand 
' WU is the art-annals iff the country. David Scott (q. v.), 

.iaqwiiottifly otiglnaL’ grappled wlfh the most ‘daring snqec^ 
andshowedhridUimiy on'enortoUaambitkm. His mosteipiece, 
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and muit-drift, while producing a freshness of verdure which 
is the wonder of foreigners, offers the best possible facilities fur 
the exercise of this form of F. M. Rouquet, writing in 1755 
says, * Those who excel in landscape P. in England ought to 
excel all others, as nothing can be so charming as the verdure in 
that country.’ John Cozens, toward the close of the last century, 
made a great advance in the art of water-colour P., by using a 
variety of positive, yet transjjarent colours. Thomas Girtin 
(bom 1773), the first great water-colourist, made a great im¬ 
pression in his day by his bold and vigorous manner. But the 
full development of waler-coiour P. is due to Tjirner, who has 
raised this form of art to a level with oil P. David Cox (1783- 
1859), is famous for his shifting aerial effects and transient aspects 
of English scenery. Kuskin says his foliage is ‘ altogether exqui¬ 
site in its impressions of coolness, shade, and mass.’ Frederick 
Walker (died 1875), and G. J. Pinwell (died 1876), both possessed 
of rare imaginative power, are among the most distinguished of 
recent English pointers in water-colour. See the works of 
Waagen(q. V.), R. N. Womum, I'he Epochs of P.{}jaiD.&. 1847); 
Crowe and Cavalcosellc, The History of P, m Italy (Lond. 1864); 
Richard and Samuel Redgrave, A Century of Painters of the 
English Sekod; Professor George Barnard, Landscape P. in 
Water-Colours; Kugler. JLandbook of P., Italian Schools of P., 
edited by Eastlake (1855); his German, Flemish, and Luteh 
Schools, railed by Sir Edmund Head (1846 ; new ed. by Crowe, 
1875); Spanish Schools and French Schools (184S); Raskin, 
Modem Painters (1843-60); W. B. Scott, Half Hour Lectures 
on the History and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts 
(3d ed. 1874); and Mrs. Charles Heaton, A Concise History oj 
P. (Lond. 1877). 

Painting, House. This Industrial art Is concerned with 
the covering of wood, plaster, and iron-work in various parts of 
a building with liquid substances, which harden and resist atmo¬ 
spheric iMuences, mtunly for protection from &cay, but also 
for cleanliness and ornament. Besides plain painting, graining 
and marbling, by which imitations of fancy woods and marblea 
ore produced, are branches of H. P., while ornamental H. P. 
deals with stencilling, and the painting of decorative designs on 
plain-painted walls, ceilings, &c., work which requires much 
artistic skill The paints employed consist chiefly of white lead or 
.zinc white, mixed up with linseed oil, and stained to the colour 
reqwred. (See Paimts and Pigments.) In a leoefancy colours, 
and sometimes'in the finiriiing coals of ordinaiy work the white 
base is left out. Turpentine is often mixed with the finseed oil, 
and when the work is to be finiriied without gloss the paint for 
the last or flatting coat, is wholly thinfled wim tucMntin& To 
cause the paint to- diy q^ckly, substances called dsyere are 
added; time embrace Umaxge, sn^-of-lead, and ooeasionally 
Japan varnish. To new wood anq plaster-wotk four ca five 
coats of punt are applied, while for old woik twoUoatx are con- 
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sidered sufficient after dirt and grease ore got rid of. Knots in 
wood are cut out, when bod, and replaced % new wood, or else 
covered with a composition of red lead; nwl holes are stopped 
with putt)', and in general all roughness is removed bjr the use 
of pumice stone. For distem^, the colours are mixed with 
size and diluted with water. It is chiefly used for ceilings. In 
graining, thick oil colour is applied over a prepared surface, and 
by means of brushes of different kinds, metal combs (for wains¬ 
cot alone), sponges, and pieces of soft leather, the veins, knots, 
&C., peculiar to the various fancy woods are closely imitated. 
Grained work is subsequently varnished. Imitation marbles 
have the ground prepared of the colour predominant in the 
natural stone, and the veins are represented by other colours, 
blended and softened witli brushes, the whole being varnished 
when dry. 

Paints or Pigments are the insoluble, generally coloured, 
substances used to form a preservative coating on wood, stone, 
and metal work, &c., for decorating surfaces, and for producing 
pictorial effects. The term paint is generally restricted to colours 
mixed with oil, and prepared for the use of artisan painters; 
pigments, on the other hand, embrace these and the colours 
usc.l by artists, those applied in the decoration of pottery and 
porcelain, and a certain proportion of the sulislances used in 
calico printing. P. and r. are most largely derived from the 
mineral kingdom, but some arc of vegetable origin, and a few 
are produced by the animal kingdom. Many of these, of mineral 
origin, are highly poisonous, and require to be treated with care 
in their preparation and use, and especially tiie arsenical lead 
and copper colours, which are all of great importance, require to 
be ground and prepared with great caution. P. and P., for the 
most part, must undergo a process of grinding to prepare them 
for use, and that operation, on a large scale, is performed in a 
colour-mill, which consists essentially of a pair of millstones of 
cast-iron, grooved and channeled like the stones of an ordinary 
flour-mill. In the colour-mill (the paint is ground up with a 
sufficient amount of oil to form a stiff uniform paste as it is deli¬ 
vered, and in the case of colours, which are required in a state 
of veiy fine division, the pasty mass is afterwards passed between 
steel rollers set very close to each other. The basis of most of 
the artisans' paints consists of white lead, to whicli colouring 
matters are added, and in the following list are enumerated or 
indicated the principal painters’ colours either used to colour 
white lead, or oy themselves as substantive paints, (i.) Nath’e 
mineral colours .—Italian and other ochres. Terra do Sienna, 
raw and burnt; Vandyke brown, Sardinian earth, Turkey umber, 
raw and burnt; oxide of iron, various shades; Indian red, 
Turk^ red, Venetian red, English umber, and siliceous deposits. 
(2.) jMes (q. V.), crimson, scarlet, purple, light and deep; 
Hungarian, Victoria maroon; green, dark and light j vermilion, 
pale and deep. (3.) Miscellaneous colours, chiefly artificially 
prepared from mineral substances, including numerous pigments, 
which will be found specified according to their colours under 
the various headings—black, blue, green, red, &c. 

PaiBiell'O, GiOTaiUl'i, a prolific Italian composer, was born j 
at Taranto, May 9,1741. While a pupil of Durante at the Con- i 
servatorio di S. Onofrio, Naples, he distinguished himself by | 
the composition of Church music. His first opera. La PupUla, 
was produced at the Marsigli Theatre, Bologna, in 1763, and 
during the next fourteen years he produced no fewer than fifty- 
one similar works. On the invitation of Catherine II. he went 
to St Petersburg in 1777, where he remained for eight years, 
and where he.composed several operas, including Jl BarMere di 
Swiglia, many sonatas, cantatas, &c. He produced the opera 
Jl JPeusione at Warsaw, and twelve orchestral symphonies at 
Vienna in 1785. He next resided for a number of years at 
Naples, where be brought out three of his best operas, La 
Molinara, I Zmgari, oxstl^Nina, A funeral march be com¬ 
posed on the death of General Hoche attracted the notice of 
Napoleon, who summoned Mm to Paris, appointed him director 
of music in Ms chapel, and loaded Mm with honours. In 1805 
he letumed in reempt of a pension to Naples, wliere he died in 
1816. P.’s works include ninety-four operas, many'minor stage 
pieces and ballets, tMrty-mne masses, a multitude of sacred 
pieces, and mudi instrumental music. He excelled in comic 
opera, and bad a fresh and buoyant style. 

PalnloT, an important industrial town in the counW of 
Renfrew, Scotland, on both sides of the Cart, 3 miles above 


its entrance into the Clyde, and 7 miles W.S.W. of Glasgow 
by rail. It is the junction of the Glasgow and South-Western * 
and Glasgow and Greenock railways, and is also connected with 
the royal burgh of jSlenfrew and the river Clyde by a branch line 
from the Gla^ow and Paisley joint railway. The river Cart is 
navigable to ue town for vessels drawing 8 feet of water, and 
along its banks sMpbuilding to a consideiMle extent is earri^ on. 
F. consists of an old and a new town, the former situated on and 
around a hilly ridge on the W. bank of the Cart, and command¬ 
ing extensive views, the latter is built on a regular plan and on a 
level site. The Cart is crossed by the railway viaduct and three 
stone bridges. Adjoining both old and new town are extensive 
suburbs. The principal modem buildings are the castellated 
county buildings and prison, erected in 1818 at a cost of 
;^40,ooo, and extended since at a cost of 15,000, comprising a 
court-house, council cliaml>er,'county hall, jail, and various public 
offices; the John Neilson educational institution, surmounted 
liy a dome visible from all parts of the town; a grammar school 
in Gothic style, erected in 1864; and numerous inking offices. 

A recreation ground, called the Fountain Gardens, gifted to the 
town by Mr. Thomas Coats of Ferguslee, was opened in 1868, 
and his brother, Sir Peter Coats, erected a very chaste and elegant 
structure for a lihraiy and museum and presented it to the’inhabi- 
tants in 1870. The library is supported by a rate under the Free 
Libraries’ Act, and is extensively used. The late George A. Gark 
bequeathed a sum of;f20,ooo for erecting a town hall, which sum 
his brothers have supplemented by an additioiul ;^30,ooo, and an 
imposing edifice in the C^sic style is now (1878) commenced. 
The late Robert Brodie of Carraigehill left his property, con¬ 
sisting of about 24 acres, for a j^ubTic park, which has been laid 
out and planted by the corporation at a cost of jfsooo, and was 
opened to the public in the summer of 1877. Mr. Duncan 
Wright of Alticry, a native of the town, conveyed his estates of 
Upper and Nether Carswell to trustees to form the ‘ Diftcan 
Wriglit educational endowment,’ which yields about ,^450 
annually, one-fourth of which is devoted to school bursaries 
varying from jfs to ;^io each, and the remaining three-fourths 
to college bursaries of ;^25 each, tenable in botli cases for four 
years. The staple manufactures of P. iiave varied matly. In 
the beginning of the i8th c. they were coarse and chequered 
linen cloths, and these were supplanted liy chequered linen 
handkerchiefs and striped muslins, called ‘Bengals,’ Subse¬ 
quently lighter articles were introduced, such as plain and richly 
figured lawns, sewing-thread, &c. The manufacture of lawns 
had increased at the end of last century to the yearly value of 
165,000, that of thread to ;^6o,ooo. The fonner is now ex¬ 
tinct, while the latter luis been exchanged for cotton thread, the 
production of which lias become the largest indusli^ in the 
town. About 350,000 spindles are (1878) engaged in it by two 
large and five smaller firms. From 6500 to 7000 workers are 
employed in the thread factories, 90 per cent, of whom are 
females, and the estimated annual value of the manufacturc,is 
very nearly ;£'i,5oo,ooo. About the middle of the 18th c. the 
silk gauze industry was begun, and was prosecuted vrith such 
energy that P. soon surpassed Spittalfields in the richness and 
variety of Its silk goods, which supplied various tontinental. 
cities, including Paris, and amounted in value to ;^35o,ooo 
yearly. This industry, although it has declined, is still of im- 
ortance. The manufacture ot muslin, formerly extensive, has 
een transferred to Glasgow, At present (1078) the staple 
textile manufactures are shawls of silk and cotton, and silk and 
cotton mixed, and ' Cachmere ’ shawls of fine wool, the wool 
being expressly imported from Germany and Australia; woollen 
scarfs, ladies’ dresses, and woollen piece-goods, and tartans for 
mantles and dresses, llie shawl trade culminated about a 
quarter of a century ago, when its annual value was estimated 
at /'i,ooo,ooo sterling. The manufacture of tapestry has been 
lately introduced, and employs from 150 to 200 Moms. Carpets 
are also extensively manufactured in the town and suburbs. 
Other industrial products are soap, starch, com flour, and 
chemicals. There are also large dye and print works, power- 
loom factories, tanneries, bleachfieids, and engineering works. 
Horse races have been held here since 1608, and take place on St. 
James’s Day. F. sends one member to Parliament, Pop. (1871) 
48,257; estimated (1878) at 51,00a Wilson the ornithologist, 
Tannahill, and John Wilson (Christopher North) were bom in 
P. A bronze statue of the omithfilogjst and a monument to 
Tannahill have been erected vritMn the past few years. 
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Hie Abbey of P. was founded in 1169 Walter, son of Alan, 
\he jBrst Stewart of Scotland. He established at P. a colony of 
monks of the order of Clugny, whom he brought fYom the priory 
of Wenlock in Shropshire. The abbw was largely endowed by 
Walter and his descendants with lands and churches, chiefly in 
the counties irf Renfrew and Dumbarton, It was dedicated to 
the Vugin, St James, St Minn, and St Milburgha. St Mirin 
was a miuionaty from Banchor in Ireland, who first preached 
Christianity in the neighbourhood of P. St. Milburgha was the 
patron saint of Wenlock. The abbey was the burying-place of 
the Stewarts until their accession to the throne of Scotland. 
King Robert III. was also buried there before the high altar. 
Many of the abbots—who were mitred—were eminent as states¬ 
men. The last Abbot of P. was John Hamilton, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. In 155^ his nqihew, Claud Hamilton, a boy of 
ten, was made abbot in commendam. After the Reformation 
his tmmmendatorship was ratified by the crown, and the tempo¬ 
ralities of the abb^ were erected into a barony in his favour, 
and bis son was created Earl of Abercom. The abbey was 
burnt by the English in 1307, during the war of independence. 
It suffered greatly in the commotions connected with the Refor¬ 
mation, and was burnt a second time by Lord Glcncaim and his 
followers in 1561, The nave of the church is still in good pre¬ 
servation, and is used as a place of worship. A chapel, dedi¬ 
cated to St Mirin, and forming part of the transept, is also 
entire. The remainder of the transept and the choir are un¬ 
roofed, and used as a burying ground. The nave is as fine a 
specimen of Pre-reformation architecture as any in Scotland. 
Its style in general is Early English. It has both triforium and 
clerestory. There are several sculptures and monuments of inte¬ 
rest in different parts of the building. In the centre of St. 
Minn’s chapel there is an altar tomb of very beautiful work¬ 
manship, popularly supposed to have Iieen erected to Marjory, 
daughter of Robert the Bruce. A series of sculptures representing 
incidents in the life of St. Mirin are in the same chapel, and aie 
of a very remarkable character. This part of the building is 
called the 'sounding aisle,’owing to a wonderful echo in it. 
None of the monastic buildings remain. See the Rev. Dr. Lees’ 
History of the Abb^i of P. (Gardner, Paisley, 1878). 

Pal'ace, SeePaiJiTtNE Hiu. 

Palaok'y', Prantisek, the founder of the historical school 
In Bohemia, was bom at Hodslavice in Moravia, June 14, 1798. 
Educated at Trentshin and Pressburg, he commenced his literarv 
career by translations from Ossian (1817), which were followed 
by Anfanstriinde der Bokmischen Dichtkunsti^Ks. 1818), TTteo- 
rie des SehSttett (1821), and Allgemeine Geschkkte der Aeslhetik 
(1823). His apfiointment as tutor to the family of Graf Chotek 
in Prague (1823) gave him entrance to the circles of the nobility, 
where he strove thenceforth to rekindle the spirit of Czech 
nationality. In 1824 P. founded the Malice Czeska, a society I 
fw the publication of a native literature; from 1827 to 1838 he 
edited the Magazine of the Bohemian Museum, in Czech instead 
of German as heretofore; and during this period commenced 
his Gesekichtt B'okmens (6 vols. Prague, 1836-73; Czech edit 
, 3 vols, 184S-57}, which gained for him the title of Historio¬ 
grapher to the Estates of Bohemia (1839). He appeared as head 
of^the Bohemian Opposition in 1848, and again in i860, but in 
1872 withdrew from public thoimh not from literary life, his 
Politische Testasnent (1874) upholmng Panslavism with Bohemia 
asiits centra and denouncing the falseness of the German race. 
P. died at Prague, May 26, 1876, Amongst Ms other writings 
are Di* dUestm Denkn^ler der Bokmischen Spraeht (1840), 
Der Mongolen E 'snfaU im Jakre 1241 (1842), and Urkundlieken 
BetirUge our Gesekiekte der Hussiietikrtegt (2 vols. 1873). 

7 al'wUii Rodino), originally a Cotsta PedatU or Count 
(q. ir.) of the Puace, then one Charlemagne’s peers, as 
Rolana or Oliver; and lastly, in the Italian romances of the 
later Middle Ages, a knight-errant genemUy. 


the science cX at once deciphering ancient documents and deterr 
mining their date; or^in, and Ae circumstances under wMch 
they were written, by auch external and internal evidence u 
inaterials (paper, (Mrcnment, &c.), handwriting (initials; abbre- 
^thms, &c,), orthography, vocabulary, and snbject-matter. The 
ss^DWtanoe of such a science has been shown injthe cose of tl« 
Irdand and Chatterton forgeries, and more recntly in tl^t of 
tkaOns/AsA AM*(Aiiist. 1872; Eng,edit and tnuu. Loud. 
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»87«. This work, purporting to be a 13th c. transcript of a«. 
old Frisian MS. of jar higher antiquity, imposed for a time on 
some of the ablest living scholars, but has now been conclusively 

§ roved to have been wntten by one Gerdt Over de Linde, who 
ied in 1873. The cotton paper of this MS., to which the 
editor. Dr. Ottema, drew especial attention as b^g dearly of a 
date prior to 1236, was declared by Frederik Miiller, an eminent 
antiquarian bookseller, to be of modem Maastricht manufacture, 
whereas in reality it was brought from China by the seafitring 
author of the Oera Linda. Here we see the caution that must 
be exercised by paleeographists. Of works upon the subject 
may be noticed the writings of Mabillon, the founder of the 
science; of Montfaucon, Muratori, Champollion-Figeac, and 
Tischmidorf, Bast’s Commentatio Palaographia (Leips. 1811), 
Natalis de Wailly’s Aliments dt Palfograpku (2 vols. Par. 1838), 
Silvestre’s Paliograpkie Unwerselle vols. Par. 1839-45), West- 
wood’s I^aheographta Sacra Pictoria (1845), W. Forsyth’s History 
of Ancient Manuscripts, and Wattenbneh’s AnleUung zur Grieck, 
Palaographie (Berl. 1S67), and Anleitung zur Lai, Paldographie 
(I-eipz. 1869). See Manuscripts, Contractions, and Pal¬ 
impsest. 

Paleeolith'io (Gr. palatos, ‘ old,’ and Hthes, ‘ a stone ’), the 
name applied to the races of men that existed in the Post-pliocciic 
age. llie absence of metals and the presence of stone imple¬ 
ments in deposits of this age indicate a very primitive .state. P. 
man was a contemporary of the Mammoth (q. v.) and otlict 
species of extinct mammals. 

PalaeoTogus Gonstanti'nus XZII., sin named Dra- 
goaes, the yih emperor of the dynasty of P., and last of the 
Byzantine Empire, the 4th son of Manuel TI., was horn in 139.^ 
and called to the throne by the voice of the ;ieople on the dcalli 
ofhisbrollier,JoannesVII.,in 1448. He hesitated long to accept 
a crown which he feared heconid not maintain against the 'I'urks, 
by whose ravages llie empire had been reduced to the city of 
Constantinople and a few places among the islands of Greece 
His reign was tranquil until the death of the Sultan, Amuratb 
II., and the accession of his ambitious son Mohammed II., 
who, however, conce.iled his intentions until he had completed 
his oreparalions. He appeared Iiefore the walls of Constanti¬ 
nople, 6lh April 1453, at the head of 2S8,0(X) men, against whom 
P. could only oppose an army of irresolute Greeks, aided liy 
Genoese and Venetian mercenaries. The city was taken by 
storm on the 291)1 May, and P. fell fighting bravely in the breach 
amidst a crowd of Janissaries. His body was afterwards dis¬ 
covered, and his head cut off and nailed on the porphyry column 
in the Augusteum, but was afterwards sent round as a trophy to 
the principal cities of Asia Minor. See Gibbon's Declim and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

PaleBonis'oui {fjx.ptdmos, ‘old,’ and oniskos. a ‘sea-fish ’), 
a genus of extinct ganoid fishes, the remains of which are 
common in Carboniferous and Permian rocks. The tail is 
markedly heterocercal, and the teeth are minute and numerous. 
P. died out in the Triassic period. The genus is included in the 
family Lepidosteida, or that represented by the existing Lepidos- 
tens osseus, or bony pike of N. America. Its memters have 
well-developed scales of rhomboidal shape, but not overlapping 
each other, 

Palssontol'ogy (Gr. palatos, ‘old,’ ottl-, ‘ being,’ and Ugas, 

‘ discoune,’ ‘ science ’), Uie division of geological science that 
deals with the determination of the nature and amities of fossil 
organisms, with the manner of their preservatioi^ and with the 
general range and development of animal and jdant life in post 
periods of the earth’s history. F. is in fact the botany and 
zoology of the past It deals with the t&strihssBon in tme of 
living otganisms, and seeks to construct a recoid of the ancient 
life-history of the globe. P. is usually ranked as a bianch of 
geoloCT. That this latter idea is correct is evident from die 
consiMiatioii that not only are the objects wbi^ the paWi* 
tologist studies derived from the domain of the geologitt, but 
the results of }udeeontological study serve to elucidate points of 
material Interest in geology, and alto aid in the d^rmination of 


term fossil’ may be denneiMU it lies at the foundation 
of the study of F. A fisoit is the trace of the existence of any 
living being preserved in the earth. It does not \riiether 
the iiMiB IS rafy a fragment tX the organi^ or hu tifn 
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much altered by preservation in the earth, or is bnt little 
changed from its original state. All such terms as ‘sub- 
fossil/ ‘semi-fossil,’ and the like, are inexpedient and useless. 
The merest fragment of a living organism may sometimes suffice 
for the determination of its characters. Thus a fragment of 
a tooth may give the palreontologist a definite knowledge of 
the creature from which it was derived; since from his acquaint¬ 
ance with living animals he is enabled to rchatc the fossil organism 
to its nearest living representatives. A fragment of the occi¬ 
pital bone of a mammal, bearing the condyles or articular pro¬ 
cesses for articulation with the spine, would enable the palKon- 
tologist to express a definite opinion regarding the nature of the 
animal, and to postulate certain characters which he knows in¬ 
variably accompany the presence of a well-ossified occipital bone 
with two condyles. 

Fossils present themselves under three or four leading forms. 
Tile most perfect fossils are those in wliicli the actual organism 
has been preserved. Fossil skeletons exemplify this first group 
—the pala:onlologi.st dealing witli liie aotu.al structures which 
have been petrified and preserved llirougli the infiltr.ation of 
mineral matter. Trunks of tiees and other parts of plants, 
fishes, shells, &c., may be similaily preserved in this way. A 
second group of fossils is that in which external or internal casts 
or moulds of the organisms are found. A shell niigiiially lallhig 
into a soft deposit—which, through consolidation, ultimately 
becomes a solid rock—will be filled up by the soft raateiial of 
the deposit. This matter hecomitig hardened, will form a solid 
v-ast of the inside of the shell; and if we suppose that the shell 
il''elf becomes dissolved by chemical action, the internal cast 
will remain, and will give an accurate idea of tire form of the 
shfll, whilst an extern'.I cast would also be formed through 
the prefsure of the shell against the clay or other matter which 
immediately surrounded it. In reference to the complete and 
perfect I ic'scrvation of such organisms as bones, teeth, trees, 
i:c., ir m-iy be remarked that in mtiny eases the most delicate 
portion;- .and most minute structure of the preserved organisms 
may be made ajiparent hy microscopical examination. The 
fi-:t that microscopic sections m.ay he made of fossil structuics 
li.,s hail a most iuipoitanl bearing on the detci mination of the 
iia'iirc III iiiuuy lussil structuics. Thus the affinities of many 
fo sil p' i.’ts have been determined from microscopic structure 
alone; and toolli-like stnictures (such as those found in the 
jsivs of certain bird-fossils—r..?., OJontopteryx), have been 
ascertained to be bony or osseous in Iheir nature, and to exhibit 
ro structural affinities with true teeth. 

Certain broad generalisations are deducible from the casual 
s'lidy ot T. (i) It may readily be imagined that it is the 
Itarc! parts of animals and plants which alone possess any 
definite chance of being preserved in a fossil state. On 
this accomit, or rather from the converse reason of their 
softness, many groups of animals are utteily unknown in a 
fossil state. Such are the sea-squirts or Tunicata, the jelly¬ 
fishes, &c. ; although, strange to say, there have been found in 
the Lithographic Slates of Solcnhofen in Bavaria impressions of 
jelly-fishes which had fallen upon the mud of that deposit when 
m a soft and plastic condition. (2) It is evident that the only 
rocks in whicii fossils can occur are the Aqueous or Sedi¬ 
mentary formations. These rocks, being formed in water, of 
necessity receive, .along with the materials derived fiom the 
land, the bodies of land-organisms; while those of water-living 
species will similarly fall into the deposits when such species die. 
No fossils are found in Igneous or fire-formed rocks, the circum¬ 
stances of formation of such rocks precluding the possibility of 
organisms being preserved in such formations. And in the so- 
called Metamorpkie rocks traces of fossils are not common; the 
-changes to which these rocks have been subjected having in all 
probability destroyed the fossils they may originally have con¬ 
tained. (3) The nature of the fossils included in a rock or 
rock-system affords a clue to the exact nature of the formation. 
Thus, if shells of marine species be found as fossils in any par¬ 
ticular formation, such a deposit maybe remrded as having been 
of marine origin, and as having been formed from sediment de¬ 
posited in the sea-bed. If, on the contrary, shells found only 
in fresh waters ore discovered as characteristic fossils of any par¬ 
ticular formations, its origin as a lake-deposit may be postulated; 
and the presence of shells known to inhabit brackish waters 
would similarly indicate the estuarine nature of the formation. 
(4} A test of the relative ages and order of formation of the 


various rock-systems may be found in the histoiy of their fossil 
contents. When a series of fossils can be shown to be char¬ 
acteristic of any particular formation, and to be limited in its 
range to such formations, we may deduce the conclusion that 
widely separated rocks which present a similar assemblage of 
fossils may be contemporaneous with the first beds or strata, 
although the subject of contemporaneity of strata is a very 
difficult and undetermined one at present. Certain groups of 
fossils, moreover, are found to be specially limited to certain 
rocks. 'I'lius the GraptotUes (q. v.) arc found only in Silurian 
rocks. The discovery of a single graptolite would therefore at 
once indicate that the rock from which it was obtained was of 
Silurian age. And it could even be shown that certain genera 
or kinds of these organisms are limited exclusively to certain 
beds of Silurian age. These conclusions are founded on data 
discovered through investigation. They are, as far as they go, 
tolerably certain, but like every other fact of observation, they 
are liable to be modified by the progress of research. 

The a,qe and order of the rock-systems, as defined by the test 
of snperpoit/ion and by the combined organic remains, may be 
stated as follows, beginning with the oldest series :— 


Lanrentian, 

Huron ian, 

Canibrian, 

Siluri.in, 

Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, 
Carboniferous, 

Pcrmi.in. 

Tiias-iic, 

Oolitic or Jurassic, 

Cretaceous, 

Eocene, 

Miocene, 

Pliocene, 

Pobt-Tcrliary or Recent, 


I 


Palcoznii^ or 
‘ Ancient Life ’ 
Epoch. 


Mesozoic, or 
* Middle Life* 
Epoch. 


Kainozeic, or 
‘ Receai Life' 
Epoch. 


Tlie stratified ot aqueous rocks are thus arranged, as will be 
seen from the table, in three well-marked ‘epochs.’ Of these, 
the oldest or Palteozoic (beginning with the lAurcntian and end¬ 
ing with the I’cnnian rocks) is cliaraclerised by the general dis¬ 
similarity existing between its fossils and existing animals and 
plants. Most of the Paleozoic fossils belong to extinct species. 
In the Mesozoic rocks, which include the Trias, Oolite, and 
Chalk, the fossils include many extinct types, but evince as a 
whole a much nearer approach to living species than those of 
the Palaeozoic Epoch ; while in the Koinozoic Epoch the fossils 
mostly belong to living species, or to species that have only 
‘ recently ’ become extinct. 

It m.ay be noted, by way of conclusion to these general obser¬ 
vations on P., that the record of life in the past is by no means 
of jjerfect or continuous .laiure. On the contrary, very many 
serious gaps occur in our knowledge of the succession of life on 
the globe, and ‘ the imperfection of the geological record,' as 
Dai win terms it, is likely to remain a permanent stumbling-bloijc 
in the way of settling certain aspects of the evolution theory. 
There can be little doubt, however, that life bos been developed 
upon the earth’s surface in a gradual fashion and in an ascending 
scale. Tints, in tlie oldest series of rocks, the remains of the 
lowe.st organisms only are found; while higher forms of life 
make their ajipearance as we advance to more recent deposits. 
In the Laureiiiiau and Cambrian rocks the chief fossils consist 
of the famous Kozobn (q. v.) or ‘Dawn of Life’ animalcule; 
a giant Foraminifer (q. v.). In the Lower Cambrian, burrows 
and tracks of marine worms occur; traces of a supposed 
Tvilobite (Pala:opvge) (q. v.) are found, and various organisms 
(Oldhamia) (q. v.), &c., which may either be plants or zoophytes, 
also occur. The Upper Cambrian rocks teem with the remains 
of Trilobites (t^. v.), of marine plants, of Brachiopods (q. v.), 
&c. The Silurian formations have fossil brachiopods in plenty, 
sponges, marine plants, grajitolites, echinoderms,avorm-burrows, 
trilobites; mollusca (gasteropods, cephalopods, &c.), and fish 
remains. In the Devonian rocks ganoid fish-remains occur. 
Corals, echinoderms, sponges, crustaceans, and insects are also 
found, and the plants indicate the beginning of the luxuriant 
vegetation of the Coal Epoch which followed. In the Carboni- 
feious series, the characteristic ‘Coal Plants’ occur, together 
with sponges, corals, echinoderms, annelids, Crustacea, polyzoa 
in abundance, fishes, amphibians, and probably a few reptiles; 
the Permian rocks in addition contit^ing true reptilian remains. 
The Tciassic has many characteristic plant-fossils and abundant 
mollusc;; while reptilian remains are common, and birds have 
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H doubtful place. In the Trisssie, however, the first remains of 
mammals are found. The Jurassic or Oolitic rpcks resemble 
^ Triassic closely, but contain an enormous development of 
reptilian life. One bird (Archseopter^) ofturs as a fossil in 
these rocks, and the mammals are more numerous than in the 
Triassic. The Chalk is celebrated for its Feraminiftrous remains 
and for its sponges, echinoderms, polysoa, and cephalopods— 
the latter being veiy numerous. Bird-fossils occur in rocks of 
Cretaceous a^e in America. The Eocene is rich in vertebrate 
fossils. Its birds are numerous and its mammals plentiful; and 
through the succeeding strata the number of species allied to 
living groups increase m numbers; traces of man’s handiwork 
first appearing during the Post-Pliocene Period, when the mam¬ 
moth, woolly rainoceros, cave bears, lions, tigers, Ac., also existed. 

PalsB'ophia (Gr. pataios, ' old,' and ephis, ‘ a serpent ’), a 
genus of serpents, the fossil remains of which are found in rocks 
of Tertiary age in the United States, and in rocks of a similar age 
in Britain. P, typhous occurs in the Eocene beds of Brackles- 
ham. Another species (./*. toUapicus) has been found in the 
London clay of Sneppey, and is ^e oldest known example of a 
fossil snake. 

PaleBop'terla (Gr. palates, 'old,' and pteris, 'a fern’), a 
genus of fossil ferns, highly characteristic of the Carboniferous 
period. P. was one of the so-called tree-like or arborescent ferns, 
and presents, along with such genera as Caulopteris and Psaiv- 
Hitts, a striking resemblance to the tree-ferns found in New 
Zealand at the present day. 

Falsopy'g^ (Gr. palates, * old,’ and pugi, ‘ the rump ’), a 
nnus of extinct Crustaceans, the fossil remains of which occur 
in the Lower Cambrian formations P. is usually regarded as 
a TrilMte (q. -v.), or as nearly related to one. P. Ramsayi is 
the iCpresentative species. From the fragmentary and incom¬ 
plete nature of the fossil, its exact nature is dilTicult to determine. 

Palsonau'rus (Gr. palates, 'old,' and saures, 'a lizard’), 
a genus of fossil reptiles, allied in some respects to the Crete- 
tiilia, but regarded as sufficiently distinct from that group to 
warrant its being classified with tne so-called Thecodont reptilia 
of Owen, or with the Deinosauria of other writers. The remains 
of F. occur in ' dolomitic conglomerate ’ formations near Bristol, 
the age of these formations being either Permian or Triassic. 
The vertebrae in P. are amphicalous, that Is, are concave at 
either end; this disposition indicating a mobility of the spine 
such as is seen in fishes. The ribs were long and bent, and the 
femur or thigh bad a third trochanter. The P. had also well- 
developed teeth, springing from distinct sockets. 

PalaoUin'rium (Gr. palates, 'old,’ and therien, 'a wild 
beast’), a fossil genus of quadrupeds, allied to the living tapirs. 
The remains of species ofP. occur in the Eocene and Miocene 
rpeks of the Tertiary period. All the feet had three toes. The 
teeth comprised six incisors, wo canines, eight premolars, and 
six molars in each jaw. The canine teeth were longer than the 
others. P. magnum is a familiar species. The P. varied in size 
c from a shebp to a horse or cow. In all probability it had a short 
trunk or proboscis, was herbivorous in its food, and inhabited 
marshy lands and swamps. 

Palesozo'ia See FAL.eoNTOi.oGy. 

sPalafoz j Kelzi, de, Duke of SaragosBa, a 

famous Spanish General, was born at the Castle of Palafox, 
Aragon, in 1780. He accompanied Ferdinand Vll. to Bayonne, 


F. was taken to France and imprisoned for four years in 
Vinceimai. conclusion of the Treaty of Valen^ay, in 

1813, netumed to Spain, where from 1814-40 he rendered 
valuaVll firviceas Commander-General of Aragon in suppress¬ 
ing mpMM rebellions. After the death of Ferdinand he 
a tt s rti w biiMelf to the party of the Christinos. and was created 
IB Duke of Saragossa and grandee of Spain of the iGtst 
order by the C^jneen-Regent Marie Christine. After this he 
avoided mixing in politics, and died at Madrid, 16th February 

Bopal, a pile o(,buildiiigs in Paris, how comprising • 
palace a theatre, ana many brilliant shops and taps, old 
painee, oriirinMly called the Palais Cardinal, was built 
S>4 


by Mchelieu, who bequeathed it to Louis XIII., on account of 
whose occupancy it received its present name. It was given by 
Louis XIV. to bis nephew Philippe, Due d’Orldans, and became 
the town residence of the Orleans family. A centre of the gaiety 
and vice of the {ne-Revolution period, it was converted by Philippe 
Egalitd into the chief rendezvous of tlie revolutionary schemers 
and demagogues. Confiscated by the Republic in 1793, it 
was used for the sittings of the tribunes during the Reign of 
Terror. After' serving as the residence of Louis-Philippe from 
1814 to 1831, it was greatly damaged during the Revcuulion of 
1848. Under the Second Empire it became the residence of 
Jerome Bonaparte and his son Prince Napoleon. The buildings 
were set fire to by the Communists in May 1871, and received 
much injury, but have been restored since 1873. The garden 
in the second court, or Cour Royale, measures 700 by 300 
feet, and is beautifully laid out in avenues and parterres, and 
adorned with fountains. On one side is the Theatre Fran^ais, 
and facing it is the famous Galerie Vitree (' glass gallery ’) chiefly 
occupied by the cafis. 

Palamcott'^ a town in the district of Tinnevclly, Madras 
Presidency, British India, 49 miles N. of Cape Comorin. Fop. 
(1871) I7i945. It contains the cantonments of a native infantry 
regiment, and lies a mile S.E. of the civil station of Tinnevelly. 

Pftlamprire, a town in the district of Kangra, Funjaiib, British 
India, among the lower slopes in the Himalayas, 317 miles S. 
by mountain passes from the commercial centre of Lch in Cash- 
mere. A fair was established here in 1867, to develop local 
trade and promote intercourse with Central Asia. In November 
1871 it was attended by Lord Mayo. 30,000 people are some¬ 
times present, and goods sold to the value of .£'30,000. English 
cloth, metal ware and ornaments are exchanged for shawl wool, 
ponies, borax, musk, and gold. P. is also a centre of tea-plant¬ 
ing industry under European supervision. 

Falanqueen (Port.; Javanese, pdlanghi; Hindust. pdltt), 
the well-known Indian conveyance, consisting of an oblong 
box, in which the traveller reclines on a mattress, &c., attached 
in its framework to a pole, borne on the necks of at least no 
less than four bearers, whose monotonous chaunt can never 
be forgotten by those who have once heard it. The natives 
use similar conveyances, more or less ornamented, especially 
for marriage processions} but the P. proper was essentially 
for European use, and the introduction of railways and the 
adaptation of roads for wheeled traffic have considerably pro¬ 
moted its discontinuance, 

Folap'terjrx (Gr. palates, 'old,' and apteryx, 'the wing¬ 
less’), a genus of fossil New Zealand birds belonging to the 
struthious family Dmomithidae, and distinguished fiom the 
typical Moas (see Dinornis) by the presence of a back toe. 
Three species are known. 

Palate (Lat palatum, probably allied to paseere, ' to feed ’), 
the term used to denote the roof of the mouth. Anatomically, the 
F. is divided into the hard and tlie soft. The former is situat^ in 
the front, and the latter in the hinder part of the mouth. The hard 
P. is bounded in fiont and at the sides by the sockets of the teeth, 
while behind it becomes continuous with the soft P. It is covered 
by the mucous membrane of the mouth, which is closely united 
to the periosteum, or membrane investing the bone. The mucous 
membrane of the P. is provided with numerous mucous glands, 
and is covered with squamous or pwuement tpUhtlium, *1^ 
soft P. is anatomically known as the velum pmdulum palaH. 
It is a movable fold of mucous membrane, forming a kind 
of curtain or partition between the mouth and the pharynx. 
Its anterior surface is concave in its undisturbed state; its 
hinder surface convex, and continuous with die mucous 
membrane lining the posterior nares or hinder nostrils. It is 
attached by its upper border to the bard F. The uvula 
depends from the middle of the lower border, and two curved 
folds of raucous membrane, which arch outwards on each side of 
the uvula, are named the arches or pillart of the soft P. The 
I mucous membrane of this latter part is thin, and, h'ke that <rf 
the hard P., is covered with squamous epitheUnm. Around the 
orifice of the Eustachian tube the epithelium is of the cSiated and 
eelumnar description. The soft P. nas five muscles on each side, 
and also close anatomical relations with die Teiuils (q. v.), 
which me situated between the anterior and posterior ]^llara 
of the soft P. Hie tonsils or amygidlm are two glands of a 
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rounded form, their exact function being undetermined, 
however, secrete a glutinous fluid, whiw may possibly serve to 
lubricate the throat. 

JDt/ormities «/ the P. —There are various degrees of con¬ 
genital deformity in the P. and uvuia. The soft P. and uvula 
are most frequently cleft without the hard P. being divided; 
occasionally the lip and the hard F. are fissured without the soft 
one being cleft, and the separation majr extend through all the 
parts to the integuments of the face, giving rise to the complica¬ 
tion of hare-lip. The operation for the cure of a cleft in the soft 
P. is called staphyleraphy, and Roux was the first to introduce 
it as a distinct operation. Roux’s operation was modified by 
Graefe, Warren, and others; but Fergusson introduced a new 
principle of treatment by dividing the levator palati and the 
palato-pharyngeus muscles, thus paralysing the movements of 
the muscles of the P. Since tliat time, Mr. Smith, by the 
invention of the g.ng and the use of anaesthetics, has been 
enabled to operate in early infancy. Sir W. Fermsson intro¬ 
duced also a modification of the operation of staphyleraphy by 
osteoplasty. See Mouth, Diseases of. 

Palatinate (Ger. Pfalz), a name formerly applied to two 
Geriiian states distinguished as the Upper P. (Ober-Pfalz) 
and Lower P. (Untcr-Pfalz), which w'ere united until 1620. 
(1) The Upper or Bavarian P. was bounded by Bairculh, 
Bohemia, Neubeig, Bavaria, and the NUrnberg district, and 
was a duchy with Ambeig as its capital. Its area was 27(14 
sq. miles. (2) The Lower or P. of the Rhine, liclonging to the 
Rhine electoral circle, lay on both sides of that river, suirounded 
by Mainz, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Klsa->s and Trier, embracing the 
P. proper or electoral P., one of the mo.st fertile districts of 
Germany, lying chiefly right of the Rhine, the principality 
of Simmern, the duchy of Zweibiuckcn, the half of Spon- 
helm, and the principalities of Bcldcuz and Lautein. Its area 
was 3190 sq. miles. Its chief town was Heidelberg. The 
Counts-Palatine were in possession of the P. and the surround¬ 
ing country as early as the llth c. They were among the 
most important princes of the Empire. In 1156 the Emperor 
Friedrich I. g.ive the P. to ins half-brother, Konrad of Swabia, 
who made Heidelberg his seat. In 12:3 Duke Otto III. of 
Bavaria received it on the outlawry of Duke Heinrich of Bruns¬ 
wick, and was succeeded by Ludwig II., ‘ the Strong,’ in 1253, 
and by Rudolf I. in 1294, who, however, was banished by the 
F.mperor Ludwig. Ruprecht III., who died in 1410, left four 
sons, of whom Ludwig 111 . received the Rhenish F. ; Johann, 
the Upper P.; Stephen, Zweibruckcii; and Otto, Mosbach. 
The provinces again united fell in 1559 to Friedrich of the Sim¬ 
mern line, but in 1619 Friedrich V. was deprived of his electorate 
and posse.ssions by the Emperor. The lower P. was given, at 
the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, to his son Karl Ludwig, with 
whose son Karl ended in 1685 the Simmern line. The P. 
now passed to Philipp Wilhelm, Count Palatine of Neuburg, 
who died in 1690, and was succeeded by Johann Wilhelm and his 
brother Karl Philipp, who died childless in 1742, when the 
electorate passed to l^rl Theodor of Sulzbach, who united the 
P. to Bavaria. He was succeeded in 1799 by Maximilian 
Joseph, who was obliged at the Peace of Luneville, in 1801, to 
cede to France the part of the P. left of the Rhine, and to 
Baden, Hessen-Darmstndt, Leiningen-Dachsburg, and Nassau, 
the part right of the Rhine. By the Treaties of Paris of 1814 
and 1815, the P. was once more divided, the largest part being 
given to Bavaria, and the remainder to Hessen-Darmstadt and 
Prussia, See Hausser's Ceschkhtt der Plteinischen PfeUt (2 vols., 
Hetdelb. 1845). 

Palatine, Counties, where the Earl (q. v.) exercised jura rv- 
palia or independent jurisdiction, corresponding to that of a Comes 
Palalu, were in England formerly three in number—Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster, all of them frontier counties. Of these 
Lancaster alone, forfeited to the crown in the reign of Edward 
IV., retains its court, the palatine jurisdiction of Chester having 
been abolished in 1830, and of Durham in 1836. We also find 
mention of the C. P. of Pembroke and Hexham, dissolved in 
the reigns of Henry VHI. and Elizabeth respectively, but 
whether they enjoyed the same privileges as the preceding 
counties does not appeac In Scotland there were the Earls 
Palatine of Stratbeam. 


Pal'atiae Hill {Mous PsUaHnus), the highest of the seven 
hills upon which Rome U built, and the original site and 




centre of the ancient city, is in the shape of an irregular quad-, 
rangle^ 1900 jmrds in circumference and 168 feet above the sea- 
level. On the north-western slope, according to legend, grew 
the fig-tree beneath which Romulus and Remus were suckira by 
ashe-wolf. In tlie times of the republic tlie F. H. was one of 
the most aristociatic quarters of the city, and it was chosen by 
the first Emperors as their place of residence, Augustus and 
Tiberius dwelt on the western slope, and the eastern side was 
afterwards covered by Nero’s CoUen House, The name Pala> 
tinus, derived from Pales, a pastoral deity, has passed into 
almost all modern langui^es as palace, in the signification of 
imperial residence. 

Palasr' is an Indian name for Cryplostegia gmndiflora, a 
twining shrub, belonging to natural order Asclepiadaeeee, and a 
native of Hindustan. It abounds in a milky juice, which, when 
exposed for a short time to the sun, is convent into caout¬ 
chouc. The stem yields a very fine strong white fibre. 

Pale, in Heraldry, one of the greater ordinaries, is a broad 
stripe placed perpendicularly upon and equidistant from the 
sides of the shield, of whose surface it occupies one-third. 

Pale, Englishi, that portion of Ireland wliidi was held by 
the-English since Strongbow's invasion in 1169, and which John 
divided into the twelve counties palatine of Dublin, Meath, 
Kildare, Louth, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexfonl, Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, Tipperary, and Limerick (1210). On the territory thus 
divided was imposed the observance of English law, and by the 
Statute of Kilkenny (1367) the use of the Brehon or native law 
was made an act of treason, as also was the intermarriage of the 
English with persons of Irish blood, or the adoption of English 
children by Irish foster-parents. The term pale is one of con¬ 
siderable vagueness, shifting with the growth or decrease of 
English supremacy. From the time of Edward HI., however, 
it seldom extended beyond the province of Leinster. In Edward 
VI.’s reign, in the struggle for a common faith, the population 
within and without the pale became one, ‘ not as the Irish nation, 
but as Catholics.’ The term was, however, still employed by 
Spenser and other writers in a non-political senNe, and lives 
to-day in the phrase ‘without the pale of civilisation.' See 
.Goldwin Smith's Irish History and Character (1861). 

Palea, or Pale, the name given to an inner bract or scale in 
Composita, Graminete, and some other plants, when of a thin yet 
stiff consistence, usually narrow, and of a pale colour. The term 
paleaceous, in botanical descriptions, means ofa cluiffy consistence. 

Palembang', the capital of a Dutch residency of the same 
name in Sumatra, is situated in the S.E. of the island, on the N. 
bank of the estuary of the Musi, which is here too feet broad, 
and which enters the sea opposite the large island of Banca. The 
river, from 40 to 50 feet deep, forms an excellent harbour for 
the krgest vessels, and there is an extensive export trade pi 
rice, benzoin, gum-elastic, raw cotton, rattans, &c. (value 
1870, ;fio6,i59). The inland river trade is also considerable. 
The native houses are constructed of bamboos, and raised 
on posts, but there ate various large buildings, including a , 
fort, a mosque, a blind asylum, &c. The inhabitants, mostly 
Malays, but also comprising many Europeans, C 3 iinese, apd 
Arals, are skilful workers, and produce carved ivory, embroi¬ 
dered silk, coloured cotton fabrics, gold and silver wares, 
japanned goods, and cutlery. Pop. 40,000.—The Residency lies 
between those of Djambi on the N., Lampong on the S., and 
Benculen on the W., and on the E. is washed by the Sunda Sea 
and Strait of Banca. Area, 61,911 sq. miles; pop. (1874) 1^08,668. 
The western boundary is formed by the volcanic mountain range 
that traverses the island, but great part of the area is low-lying 
morass thickly clad with jungle, and drained ^ the Musi and 
its tributaries, chief of which is the Komering. Iliere are several 
lakes, the largest being Itam in the S. 'The higher districts 
inland are covered with vast forests of cocoa-nut and gum trees, 
and yield much rice, cotton, sug^r, pepper, and toboc^ There 
are extensive coal-fields, in which occur oil-springs, and among 
the ixuneral products are gold-dust, iron-ore, sulphur, and 
arsenic. The rivers and lakes almunu with fish, and the forests 
are the haunt of the tiger, leopaid, panther, elephant, and rhino¬ 
ceros. The climate is only unhea.thy near the swamps, and the 
temperature in the dry season ranges from 80* to 92* F., and in 
the wet season from 76* to 80*. ThevKubus, a primitive tribe 
in the N. W.| are sup^sed to be descendants of tlie aborigines. 
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, Palen'da, a Spanish town, capital of the province of the 
some name, lies on the left bank of the Carnon, and is sur¬ 
rounded by ancient walls of immense. thicknes& The most 
Interesting building: is the Cathedral of San Antolia (1321- 
1504). The first Spanish university was founded here in 1209, 
but was removed thirty years later to Salamanca. The inhabi¬ 
tants ore chiefly engaged in the cultivation of the vine, and in 
the manufacture of woollen stttfis and leather. Fop. 14,000. 

Falen'que, ‘ the Pompeii of the New World,’ a ruined town 
of Mexico, near the modern village of St. Domingo de P., in the 
State of Chiapas, and on the river Chacamas. It was discovered 
in 1750, buried in dense tropical forest, and is of the jmeblo or 
village type. There are four or five pyramidal stone terraces 
similar in form and relative situation to those at Uxmal. One 
is much larger than the others, and on it are the remarkable 
structures called the ‘ palace,’ altogether 228 feet long in front, 
and 180 deep. Most of the buildings, which are solid structures 
of one storey, are adorned with figures carved in relief, or with 
stucco figures and hieroglyphics, bearing traces of brilliant colours. 
The statuary is more akin in freedom and natural grace to that 
of Greece than to that of Egypt or India. See the works of 
Stephens, Catherwood, and Morelet. 

Palermo, the capital of Sicily, and the fifth laigest city of 
Italy, is beautifully situated on the N. coast of the island, on 
the W. side of the spacious Bay of P,, 135 miles W. of Mes¬ 
sina by water, and 60 N.N.W, of Girgenti by rail Appropri¬ 
ately called ‘ la Felice,’ on account of its magnificent position 
and delightful climate, it lies in the fertile plain of Conca d’Oro 
(‘golden shell’) and is sheltered in the N. by the romantic 
Monte Pellegrino, a limestone mass 1958 feet high, and inland 
by an amphitheatre of mountains. The city is 44 miles in circuit, 
is gijt with walls and entered by sixteen gates.' Two fine main 
streets—the Corso Vittoria Emanncle, stretching S.W. from the 
sea at Porta Felice to the fortified gates at Porta Nuova, and 
the Via Macqueda, intersecting it at right angles—divide the city 
into four nearly equal parts. The houses, most of them ex¬ 
ternally shabby, are flat-loofed, and have balconies. There are 
many beautiful squares and promenades adorned with almost 
trotneal vegetation, and with marble statues and fountains. A, 
lack of ancient architectural remains is compensated by the 
treasures of the famous Museo, and the many interesting medie¬ 
val monuments. F. is the ecclesiastical, judicial, and milihiry 
headquarters of the island. Among the churches arc the cathe¬ 
dral or church of S. Rosalia, erected (1169-85) on the site of an 
older structure disfigured by the addition of a dome (1781-1801), 
but containing royal tombs and valuable sculptures; S. Domenico 
(1646), the largest church in the city, with accommodation for 
12,000 persons; S. Giovanni degli Ercmiti, one of the oldest 
existing Norman churches, and almost Oriental in style, with 
a bell which was the first to sontid alarm at the Sicilian Vespers; 
iind the disused Martoranr. dating from the 12th c., rich in 
mosaics and Arabic inscriptions. On a slight eminence to the 
S.W. is the Fala»o Reale, a vast building erected originally by 
the Arabs as a castle, but transformed by the Normans. Its 
Cappella Palatina, a gem of medieval architecture, is richly en¬ 
crusted with curious old mosaics and adorned with columns of 
Egyptian marble. Other notable buildings are the archi- 
einscopal palace, dating in its present form from the t6th c., 
with Sts fine fafade; the Palazzo del Municipio, containing 
Roman antiquities; and the palaces of Cbiaramonte, Sclafani, 
and Patella, all admirable specimens of later medieval architec¬ 
ture. The Museo Nazionale is famous for its splendid collection 
of ancient sculptures and its gallery of Sicilian picturea The 
university, founded in 1394, and restored in 1804, had ^ 
students in 1875, P. has various literary and scientific institu¬ 
tions, three _tl(eatres, and a Flora or public garden, perhaps the 
most beautiful in Italy, adjoining which are the botanical 
gardena The Porto, to the N.E. of the to'wn, is sheltered by 
a mole 1300 feet long. In front of the town is the recently 
deepened harbour 01 La Gala, with the Porto Felice on the 
right, and on the left the extensive fort of Castellamare, almost 
entirely destroyed in i860. In 1874 there entered the port 6171 
‘vessels of 814,226 tons (38a British of 250^901 tons!, and the 
exports were chiefly oranm and lemons, wines, oil, sulphur 
from the mines of Larea Jn,ooo twa), and shumae (100,000 
fwg*)- The manufat^ures are sil^ cottons, jewellery, 
iron wares, coral ornaments, &c., while there is con- 
556 


sidespble shipbuilding, stone-dressing, and tunny and sar¬ 
dine fishing. The environs of P. abound in objects of 
interest, among which are the ^eat cathedral of Monreale- 
(q. V.), the old Arabic chfiteaux m La Cuba and La Zisa, and 
the cave of S. Rosalia, the patron saint of the city, in Monte 
Pellegrino, The festival 01 S. Rosalia (iith to 15th July), 
accompanied by horse-races, processions to the chapel of the 
saint, and illuminations, &c., attracts a vast concourse of country 
people. That it may be celebrated with becoming splendour the 
municipality usually contributes some 5000 francs to the ex¬ 
penses. The climate is usually mild and humid, the tempera¬ 
ture averaging 52° F. in January; but in summer, especially 
when tlie sirocco prevails, the heat is intolerable. Pop, (1874) 
186,145. P., the ancient Panermus (Gr. ‘entirely harbour’), was 

J itob.'vbly of Phoenician origin (the Fhcenician name, Machanath, 
bund on coins, means ‘ a camp ’), but is first known in history 
as one of the most important strongholds of the Carthaginian 
invaders. It was taken by the Romans in the first Punic War 
(254 B.C.), and became one of their chief naval stations. While 
tile ixiand formed part of the Eastern Roman Empire, it was taken 
by the Arabs in 831, and subsequently fell to the Normans in 
1072. The French held it from 1266 to 1280 (see SlciUA,N 
Vespers). In 1269 Chailes of Anjou removed his court to 
Naples, and later P. was the residence of the Aiagonese viceroy. 
The Bourbon Ferdinand IV. took up his quarters iiere on his 
expulsion from Naples in 1799. After various abortive revolts, 
the inhabitants, on the landing of Garib.ildi at Marsala in i860, 
finally threw off the Bourbon yoke, and by an enthusiastic 
'pUbiiCiteyemt^ the city to the kingdom of Italy. Tbe environs 
arc still sadly infested by brigands. See Oppcrmaim’s Palermo 
{Bresl. i860). 

Pal'estine, or Phil'istia, originally the name of the territoi^ 
of the Philistines (q. v., cf. Ex. xv. 14; Is, xiv. 29, 31; Joel. iii. 
4), was latterly applied to the whole country so long iidiabited 
by the Israelites or Jews, other names for which were the Land 
of Canaan (Num. xxxii. 30), Land of Promise (Ileb. xi. 9; cf, 
Gen. xiii. 15), Land of Israel (i Sam. xiii. 19; Matt. ii. 2I), 
Judea, and tlic Holy Land. This last name, which was first 
used by Zeehariah (ii. 12), lias been a favourite one with Chris- 
tians from its being the birthplace of our Saviour. The geo¬ 
graphical position of P. is peculiar. The Jews regarded it as 
the centre of the earth, and it is ex.actly in the position from 
which there is the neaiesl access to Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
hence, from the time of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. i) to tliat of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, it has enjoyed the unenviable privilege of 
being one of the great battlefields of the world. 

Physical Geography, —P, proper is the narrow strip of land 
lying between the Jard.aii and the Dead Sea on the E., and the 
Mediterranean on the W., to which there has always been 
attached a namiw strip with indefinite boundaries on the E. side 
of the Jordan ; forming altogether a country about the size of 
Wales, less than 140 miles in length, and 40 in average breadth. 
The most characteristic of all the features of the country is tbe 
Jordan valley, by which it is cut off from the mainland of Asia, 
and which is in reality part of a ravine which runs from 
Lelianon to the head ot the Gulf of Akaba. This ravine 
is filled up at both the extremities of the country, and the Jor¬ 
dan, rising at the northern end, is dammed back at the southern 
into tlic Dead Sea, so that it belongs with its three lakes entirely 
to P. Through the whole length of the country, from the 
mountains of Lebanon to the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
runs an irregular mass of hills of no great height, which is every¬ 
where intersected by ra'vines, in some cases widened into valleys, 
formed by mountain torrents. This range, being nearer the 
Jordan, leaves room for a plain which runs along the coast the 
whole way, except where, opposite the Sea of Ganlee, it is inter¬ 
rupted by the range of Carmel (q. v.), stretching out from the 
central highlands to the sea as if to make room mr the plain of 
Esdraelon (q.v.), which here extends from the Mediterranean to 
tbe Jordan. The average height of the cehtral region is 1590 to 
1800 feet above the Mediterranean. A few of the highest points 
are Jeliel Jermuk, about 4000 feet; Safed, 2775; Ebu and 
Gerizim, both about 2700; Singil, near Shiloh, »o8; Mount 
of Olives, 2724; Hebrom 3029. The portion of P, on the E. 
of the Jordan consists of a pwteau almt aooo to 3000 feet in 
height, cut by many ravines formed by mountain torrents 
descending to the Jonfon. 
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The mneral upect of the country has changed very materially 
from what it was in the early days of the Jewish State. When 
invaded by the Israelites under Joshua it was a well-wooded, 
well-watered country, producing grain and fruit in abundance— 
'a land flowing with milk and honey.’ There are traces even 
yet of the former fertility of the country, e.g., in the rich pastures 
of Sharon, Moab, and Gilead, the evergreen shrubberies of Car¬ 
mel, the oak forests of Bashan, and the great profusion of flowers 
everywhere. Tire cutting down of the timber has doubtless 
changed the climate, and rendered the country less productive, 
and the insecurity of life and property under an unsettled 
government, which has prevailed so long, has discouraged the 
inhabitants from making the most of its capabilities. The 
rounded hills, which used to be clothed with vineyards to their 
summits, now show nothing but gray limestone rocks or gray 
shrubs, the soil being all washed off the neglected terraces. 
Even the plains are little cultivated, and are bleak and desolate 
looking. As a natural consequence of its unproductiveness the 
country is now very thinly populated. This also is in strong 
contrast with the dense population of former times, of which 
1 there are abundant traces m the ruins of towns and villages 
which everywhere abound. 

The climate of P. is remarkable for the great variety of tem¬ 
perature that prevails within such narrow limits. Between 
the perpetual snows of Ilermon and the tiopical heat of the 
shores of the Dead Sea, there are to be found, among the hills of 
Baaban, of Galilee, Ephraim, and Judah, and on the coast plain, 
or even almost in passing from the source to the mouth of the 
Jordan, all the kinds of climate to be found in passing from the 
fiigid to the torrid zone. Consequently the summer heat varies 
greatly in different localities. No rain falls from June to Sep¬ 
tember. A small quantity falls in October, and the next iour 
months form the rainy season. Seed-time for the different grains, 
and in different localities, extends from October to January, and 
harvest from March to June. 

The variety of climate which has been mentioned produces a 
corresponding variety of animal and vegetable life. Tlie animals, 
both wild and domesticated, and the plants, both wild and nil- 
tivated, include most of those to be found in Europe, besides 
the local Asiatic fauna and flora. 

Grv/f.The prevalent rock of P. is a limestone, the nume¬ 
rous caverns in which have always formed a striking charac¬ 
teristic of the country, being used by the inhabitants as tombs 
[ff. Gen. xxiii. 19; John xi. 38), granaries, and temporary 
dwellings (rf. Gen. xix. 30; Judg. vi. 2; l Sam. xiii. 6, xxii. i, 
xxiv. 3). This limestone is in several places— t.g., in Bashan, 
on the W. side of the Jordan, and S.W. of the Sea of Galilee— 
overlaid by basalt, which has been eniplcd from numerous 
volcanoes, which, however, have been extinct for ages. That 
earthquakes were a familiar phenomenon is proved by many 
allusions to them in Hebrew literature {cf, Ps. xlvi. 2, cxiv. 4-6; 
Isa. xxiv. 20; Hab. iii. 6- 8), as well as by those that are actu¬ 
ally recorded [ff. Amos i. i; Zech. xiv. 5 ; Jos. Ants. xv. 5 2, 
&c.). The numerous hot, sulphurous, and salt springs which are 
found in the Jordan valley are an indication that the same agency 
is still in some degree active. 

PclUkal and Historical Geography. — When the Israelites 
arrived at P. from Egypt, the country was in the possession of 
a number of tribes, Uie boundaries of who.se territories cannot 
be exactly defined. (See Hittites, IIivites, Amoritks.) 
The two Hebrew tribes 01 Reuben and Gad and the half 
tribe of Manasseh settled on the E. of the Jordan, in the 
territories of Sihon and Og. In P. moper, the region lying 
due W. of the Dead Sea was allotted to the tribe of Judah, 
with which were amalgamated the tribes of Dan and Simeon. 
N. of this lay the narrow strip of Benjamin. _ Between Ben¬ 
jamin and the plain of Esdraefon lay the portions of Ephraim 
and the other half tribe of Manasseh. The region between Car¬ 
mel and the Sea of Galilee fell to the two tribes of Issachar and 
l^bulon; and that to the N., as far as the mountains of Lebanon, 
to Naphtali and Asher—the former next the Jordan, and the 
latter next the sea. On the death of Solomon (b.c. 976) the 
country was divided into two kin^oms, the boundary i^tween 
which was the northern border of Benjamin—^Judah in the S., 
with Jerusalem (q, v.) for iu capital, and Israel in the N., with 
Shechem (q. v.), and afterwards Samaria (q, v.), for its capital. 
The northern kingdom was obliterated by the Assyrian conquest 
of Shalmaneser (8.C. 721), the southern, by Nebuchadnezzar 


(B.C. 606); after which, notwithstanding the return of a numbe^ 
of J'ews (q. v.) to Jerusalem (B.C. ^36), the country continued to 
form a part of a Persian satrapy till the conquest of Alexander 
the Great (B.C. 332). During this period the Moabites (q. v.) 
and the tribe of Bashan took possession of their old territoi^ E. 
of thejordan; the Edomites (q. v.), pressed by the Nabatheans 
(q. V.) from the E., encroached on the south of P., which was thus 
included in the territory of Idumea (q. v.); while the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes did the same in the N., so that there alwa^ remained 
a large Gentile element in that part. On the death of Alexander, 

P. formed first a part of the empire of Egypt and then (from 
B.C. 198) of Syria, The independence of the country was again 
established by the Maccabees (b.c. 165), but in B.C. 63 it was 
conquered by the Romans, to whom it remained subject till the 
Mohammedan conquest (A.D. 637). As descrilied in the New 
Testament, under tlie Herodian prince-s, the country W. of the 
Jordan was divided into the three provinces of Judea in the S., 
Galilee N. of Carmel, and Samaria in the middle. The trans- 
Jordanic part as far N. as the Sea of Galilee formed the province 
of Perea; and N. of that were the regions of Gaulunilis, Iturea, 
Auranilis, Trachonitis, and Batanea. After 637 P. formed a 
province of the Saracen Empire. From 1099 to 1291 it was 
nominally a Christian kingdom under the Crusaders ; and since 
1517 it has formed part of the Ottoman Empire. The modem 
opulation has been estimated at about 824,000, of whom about 
0,000 are Christians, 12,000 Jews, and the rest Mohammedans. 
Jerusalem has about 20,000; and the only other towns of any 
importance are Gaza, Joppa, Acre, and Nabulus. A very peat 
amount of light has been shed on many points of Jewish topo¬ 
graphy and history by the labours of the ‘ Palestine Exploration 
Fund’ (oi-ganised 1865) and the ‘American Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Society’ (organised in 1870). The triangulation of Western 
P. was begun in 1871, and is now (1878) completed. See lotto’s 
Cyclo. of Bib. l.it. (new ed, Edinb. 1876); Smith’s Diet, of the 
Bible (Lond. 1863); Robinson’s Biblical Researches, &c. (ad. ed. 
1856); Porter’s Handbook of Syria and B. (Lond. 1858; new 
ed. 1875); Thomson’s Latid and the Book (Edinb. 1866) j Our 
iVork in P. (1873), '’7 ‘ English Exploration Fund Stan¬ 
ley’s (Lond. 1864); Kail Ritter’s ‘ P,’from his Anf- 

kunde, translated by W. I.. Gage (4 vols. T. & T. Clark, Edinb.); 
Baedeker’s Palestina uttd Syriat (Lcips. 1875; Eng. trans.1876); 
which contains the freshest and most accurate information re¬ 
garding the present condition of the country. 

Falestri'sa, a town of Italy, 22 miles E.S.E. of Rome, is 
built on the S. W. slope of an offset of the Apennines (2546 feet), 
which is crowned by the medieval Castel St. Pietro. It contains 
a cathedral, the remains of cyclopean walls, and the Palazzo 
Barberini, with statues, paintings, and mosaics. Pop. (1874) 
6013. P. occupies the site of the ancient Praneste, the most 
ancient and important of all the Latin cities, which seceded from 
the Latin League and allied itself to Rome (499 B.C.), was d^e- 
stroyed by Sulla (82 b.c.), but under the emperors became a 
favourite summer resort, being the occasional residence of 
Augustus, Horace, and Hadrian. The ruins of its famous 
Temple of Fortune were demolished by Pope Bonifate VIII. in , 
the 13th c., but tho.se of Hadrian’s villa may still be seen. In 
the Middle Ages P. belonged to the Colonnas, whose conflicts 
with the popes led to its second destruction (1436), and who sold 
it to the Barberini (1630). Excavations here have yielded the 
‘Antinous Braschi,’ now in the Vatican, and numerous other 
treasures of antiquity. 

Falestri'na, Oiovajuii Fierlviigri da, the greatest com¬ 
poser of the i6th c., was born at Palestrina (q. v.) in 1524. He 
was sent to Rome to study under Claude Goudimel in 1540, and 
in 1551 became chapel-master in the Julian Chapel. He resigned 
this appointment in 1555, and was afterwards attached to the 
churches of St. Giovanni di Laterano and Ste. Maria Maggiore. 
For the latter he composed in 1560 the Improperia, which has 
ever since been performed every year on Good Friday. About 
1565 he produced three masses—the Misses Papes MarceUi — 
which created quite a revolution in sacred composition, and were 
regarded as prodigies of musical art. These and a second book 
of eight masses in 1370 he dedicated to Philip II. of Spain. The 
authorities of the Church, struck with the vulgarity and impiety 
of the compositions then in vogue, had determined on a return 
to the simple Gregorian cliant, when the devout style and pure 
harmonies of P. recalled them tq a sdhse of the majestic power 
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pf noble music. P. was one of the founders of the celebrated 
musical school at Rome established about 1571. He died 2d 
February 1594, and was buried in the Church of the Vatican. 
He left thirteen books of masses, two volumes, of motets (includ¬ 
ing the famous PopuU Mtus\ two volumes of litanies, a Stabat 
Mater, a volume of sixty-eight offertories, and a great variety of 
other music. See the Abbe Baini’s Memorie ttorico~criticke aella 
Vita t ielU Open di dm. P. (Rome, 1828; Leips. 1834). 

Palea'tro, a village of Piedmont, Italy, 18 miles S.E. of Ver- 
celli, was the scene of a double victory won by the Franco- 
Sardinian troops over the Austrians, 30th and 31st May 1859. 

Pal'ette, a thin oval board of hard wood, or a similar shaped 
porcelain slab with a thumb-hole in it near one extremity, used 
by artists for mixing and preparing their colours in painting. A 
thin steel blade with a wooden handle, used for mixing paints 
with oil, is called a P. knije. 

Paley, William, D.D,, an English theologian and 
ethical writer, was bom at Peterborough in July 1743. After 
having been carefully educated by his father, who was a York¬ 
shire schoolmaster, he entered Christ's College, Cambridge, as 
a sizar in 1759, and took his degree of B.A. with highest 
honours in 1763. After having spent three years as an assistant- 
teacher in Greenwich Academy, he was elected fellow of his 
college in 1766, took the degree of M.A., and removed his resi¬ 
dence to the University, where he remained for the next ten 
years. P. now married, and having in consequence to g^ve up 
his fellowship, was appoinicd vicar of Dalston in Cumberland, 
and Appleby in Westmoreland. In 1780 he became Canon of 
Carlisle, in 1782 Archdeacon, and in 1784 Chancellor. In 1793 
he obtained the vicarage of Stanwix, near Carlisle, and vacated 
that of Dalston. The year following he was appointed pre- 
bend.of St. Panems, London, and was soon after promoted to 
the sub-deanery of Lincoln, The degree of D.l). was con¬ 
ferred on him by the University of Cambridge in 179S, on his 
being presented by the Bishop of Durham to the rectory of 
Bishop Wearmouth. He died 25th May 1805. P. was a man 
of genial temperament and original chaiacter, who knew how to 
use life without abusing it, and, who placed more stress, both in 
his works and by his own example, upon the useful practice of 
virtue than upon a profession of exalted religious enthusia.sra. 
I [is writings, original in form rather than in matter, are dis¬ 
tinguished by rare clearness of thought, vigour of style, and 
an unsurpassed felicity of illustration. He is one of the 
ablest expositors of that popular philosojihy which relies upon 
the principle of final causes to establish the existence and 
attributes of God. As a Christian apologist, P. exercised the 
greatest influence upon the mind of his age, though many of 
his arguments, then considered irrefutable, liave failed to meet 
the demands of modern scepticism. His chief works are Ele¬ 
ments of Moral and Political PhiUsophy (1785); flora Paulina, 
or'" the TVuth of the Scrittw History of St. Paul, evinced by a 
Comparison 0/the Epistles which bear his Name with the Acts of 
the ApostUs, and with one another (1790); A View of the Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity (1794); Natural Theology, or Evidences of 
'the Existence and Attributes of the Deity (1802); a work largely 
founded on the Dutch mailtematician Nieuwentyt's Het regt Ge- 
brnik der Weltbeshomvingen, which appeared in English under the 
title of The Retigims Philosopher (1718). A collected edition of 
P.’s works was published in 1838 by his son, in 4 vols. 8vo. Se6 
Meadley’s Lift of W. P. (1809}. His grandson, Frederiok Ap- 
thozp P., liecame a convert to Roman Catholicism in 1846, and 
has since 1874 occupied the chair of classical literature in the 
Catholic University College at Kensington. He has gained for 
himself a high reputation as a translator and editor of the classics, 
and has also written with success upon architecture and botany. 

Palghaut',c town in the district of Malabar, Madras Presi¬ 
dency, Biitish India, 33a miles S.W. of Madras by rail, and 
74 miles from the W. terminus of the railway at Beypore. P^. 
(1871) 30^752. It occupies an important position, commanding 
the only pass across the st Ap ran^ of the W. Ghaut^ and con¬ 
tains a strong fort bnilt by Hyder Ali; but is now but known 
for the export of timber, chiefly teak, and its transit trade. 

Pal'grawe, Sir Pra&ois, the son of a Jewish stockbroker, 
Mr. Meyer Cohen, was bom in London, Jufy 1788. He was a 
■olidtors clerk (1803-22), embraced Cbristunity and assumed 
the name of P. (i«3), ’em called to the bar (1827), and 
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knighted (1832), in recognition of the services rendered to anti¬ 
quarian and constitutional knowledge by his ParUamentary 
writs (2 vols. 1827-34), History of England {1831), and Rise 
and Progress of the En^ish Commemoealth (1832). He served 
on the Municipal Corporation Commission (183^35), and was 
Deputy Reepw of the Public Records from 1838 till his death 
at Hampstead, July 6, 1861. Among P.'s other works were 
Rtduli Curia Regis (2 vols. 1835), Caundars and Inventories of 
the Exeheauer (3 vols. 1836), The Merchant and the Prior 
(1837), Jne History of Normemdy and of England (4 vols. 
1851-A4), and numerous articles in the Edinburgh and Quar- 
teHy, a list of which is given in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(October 1861).—Prancia Turner P., a son of the preceding, 
was born in London, September 28, 1824, and educated at the 
Charterhouse, He became a scholar of Ballioi College, Oxford, 
and a fellow of Exeter, was for five years vice-principal of the 
Schoolmasters’ Training College at Kneller Hall, and has since 
been private secretary to Earl Granville, and has filled a post in 
the Educational Department of the Privy Council. He is 
author of EssaysonArt (l866),a capital faiiy story—/iw Days' 
Entertainments at IVentworth Grange LyticalPoems 

(1871), but is best known by his exquisite collections. The 
Golden Treasury {1&61), and The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 
Poetry (2 vols. 1875), and by his editions of The Sonnets 
and Songs of Shetkespeare and Selected laical Poems of 
Herrick {iS'jj ),—Another son, William Gifford P., bom in 
Westminster, January 24, 1826, passed from tlie Charterhouse 
to Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated with first-class 
honours (1846). He served in the Bomljay Native Infantry 
from 1847 to 1853, when, having become a Catholic, he resigned 
his commission, entered the Order of Jesus, and after studying 
theology at Laval in P'rance was ordained prie.st, and sent as a 
missionary to Damascus. Here he acquired that thorough 
mastery of Arabic and Mohammedan theology which enabled 
him to undertake, at the expense of Napoleon III., a 
daring expedition through the Wahabite kingdom of Central 
Arabia. This he succe5.sfully achieved (1862-^3), disguised as 
a physician, and returning to Europe, quitted the Order of 
Jesus (1864), and was sent out to Egypt by the English Govern¬ 
ment (18651, to treat for the release of the Abyssinian captives. 
He was appointed British consul at Soukhoum-KaI6 (1866), at 
Trebizond (1867), and at St. Thomas in the West Indies (1873), 
Besides his great work. Personal Narrative of a Year's foumey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia (z vols. 1865), P. has pub¬ 
lished Essays on Eastern Questions (1872), Hermann Agha; an 
Eastern Narrative (2 vols. 1872), Alkatnah's Cave: a Story of 
Nejd (1875), and Dutch Guiana (1876). 

Pali, the classical language of Buddhist literature, in which 
are written the sacred, metaphysical, and historical works. The 
earliest P. alphabet is that found in the inscriptions of Asoka 
(3d c. B.C.}, first deciphered by James Prinsep; but European 
scholars have agreed to write the language in Homan characters. 
It is manifestly derived from a vernacular corruption of the 
ancient Sanskrit, carried to Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, when 
the Buddhists were expelled from India; but it nowhere now 
survives as a spoken tongue. It is still studied by the native 
Cingalese scholars, and the knowledge of it was introduced into 
Europe by Lassen and Burnouf. But the great store-house of 
information is the P. Dietionan (a vols) of the late Mr. R. C. 
Childers, published in 1875. 'This learned gentleman, who had 
been in the Ceylon Civil Service, was sub-librarian at the Indian 
office, and Professor of P. and Buddhist Literature in University 
College, London. His P. Grammar was not completed before 
bis premature death in July 1876. Other eminent students of 
P. are Kem, Koeppen, Gogerly, Fausbdll, Rhys Davitb, and 
Sir Coomara Swamy. 

Palikao, OouBin KontaubaB, Oomte da, was bom in 
Paris, a^h June 1796, and acquired the rank of a general of 
division in Algeria, where he served with distinction tor twenty 
VMrs. He commanded along with Sir Hope Grant and Sir 
Robert Napier in the Anglo-French invasion of China in i860, 
and subsequently received his title from the great victory of Fa- 
li-kao (2tst September). His ‘ looting ’ of the imperial summer 
ralace was the subjwt of unfavourable criticism at the time. 
During the Franco-Prussian war he succeeded OUivier as Prime 
Minister, loth August 1870, but had to make way lot the Re¬ 
public on the 4th September following. The chargef brought 
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Bcainst him ^ the radical press he successfully repelled in CM 
MinuOrt di Guerre dt Vingt-fuatre Jourt (1871.) 

Palimp'aest (Gr. from palimfslstos, ‘scraped again'), is a 
parchment from which one writing has been eras^ to make 
room for another. The most ancient MSS. now existing are 
written on vellum, the prepared skins of very young calves, parch¬ 
ment, the prepared integuments of sheep, goats, and paper made 
from the reed papyrus, which was in common use long before 
the time of Herodotus (440 B.a). Cotton and linen paper were 
manufactured as early as the lotb and 12th centuries A.D. respec¬ 
tively. But as none of these seem ever to have been plentiful, 
and vellum especially was always scarce and dear, the practice 
arose of erasing ancient writings from vellum and parchment to 
make room for others. This became especially common when 
the supply of papyrus from Egypt was cut off by the Moham¬ 
medan conquest in the 7th c. The process of erasure, however, 
was seldom so complete that the old writing did not appear more 
or less distinctly under the new. Now ns MSS., as a rule, are 
of greater value the older they are, it is the partially-erased 
writing on a F. that is of most importance and value, and it is 
this which is always understood to be referred to in speaking of 
one. Some of the most valuable MSS. of the Scriptures are of 
this kind. Scholars, both Biblical and classical, have accordingly 
bestowed great pains in deciphering F. MSS., and by chemical 
and other treatment of them have generally succeeded in restoring 
the erased writing so far as to be legible. 

Ibe first F. published was a fragment of the 91st book of 
Livy's History, which was discovered in the Vatican by a Ger« 
man scholar. Dr. Paul Biuns, and published at Hamburg 1773. 
Fiagmcnts of the Gospel of St. Matthew were next published 
(iSoi) by Dr. Barret from a P. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which is assigned to the 6 t 1 i c. Perhaps the greatest 
name in the discovery and deciphering of p.-ilimpscsts is 
that of Angelo Mai (q. v.). Among his important ‘ finds ’ in 
Greek were fragments of most of the Greek writers on Roman 
history, which are rontained in the fifth volume of his Scriptomm 
Velerum, nova CoUectio (Rome, 1831-38); in Latin, parts of 
the writings of Cicero, the comedies of Plautus, the works of 
Cornelius Pronto, &c. Niebuhr discovered part of the Institu¬ 
tions o! tlaius, and Dr. Cureton nearly 4000 lines of the Iliad 
hidden under Syriac MSS. The most important P. in existence, 
as it is one of the most valuable MSS. of the New Testament, is 
the Codex Ephrami in the National Library, Paris. The original 
writing, which consists of fragments of the LXX. and of every part 
of the New Testament, is assigned to the first half of the Sih c. 
In the I2th c. this was effaced and written over with the Greek 
woiksof Ephraim Syrus (q. v.). The MS. was brought from the 
E. to Florence in the beginning of the i6th c., and from thence 
to Paris by Catherine de*^Medici. The New Testament part was 
published by Tischendorf in 1843, and the Old Testament in 
1845. Another veiy valualde F. was brought to England in 
1847 from a convent in the Nitrian desert, deposited in the 
British Museum, and deciphered by Tregelles (1854) and 
Tischendorf (1855). The original writing (of the 6ih c.) con¬ 
tains the Gospel of Luke, but this was coveicd in the 9th c. or 
loih c. by Syrian writing. A P. in possession of the Bible 
Society of London also contains important fragments of Luke, 
probably written in the 8th c., but written over with a Greek 
Lectionary of the 13th c. A multitude of less important P. 
MSS., both in Greek and Latin, are to be found in the libraries 
throughout Europe, as well as in this country. See Scrivener’s 
IntrM. to the Crii. of the New Test. (Camb. and Lond. 1861 ); 
Tlschendorf’s Cod. Plphretmi, Prolegomena (1843I; Monumenta 
Sacra inedita (i860); and Dr, F. Mone’sZJr lAms Palimpsestis 
tam Latims ptant Greeds (Karlsruhe, 1855). 

Pal'indroma (Gr. palin, 'backwards,' and dramein^ 'to 
nmj’ Low Lat versus eanerinus, ‘crab's verse’), asirecies of 
verse the origin of which is ascribed to Sotades, a Greek poet of 
the 3d c. B.C., in which the letters read the same backwards as 
forwards, eg., the line quoted by Sidonius Apollinaris, Eoma 
tHi suUto motibus ibit amor; or Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘ Lewd 
did 1 live, & evil I did dwel' In the chanson of Baudoin de 
Condd, a French poet of the 13th c., only the words can be read 
backwards:— 

'Amours «l vie (lorleuM 
Tsnir (sit ordre grecieute 
Haiatenur vault courtebes arants.' 


Palisgexie'Bia (Gr, palin, 'again,' aad genesit, 'birth'), iq 
the NewTestament denotes (1) regeneration, or the new birth— 
that is, the chknge from a carnal nature to the Christian life (Tit. 

5 ) t (>) renovation, restoration—that is, in the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom, or perhaps simply the resurrection (Matt. xix. 28). In the 
early Church it was sometimes used as a name for Baptism, in 
reference to Tit. iii, 4 . In the Stoic philosophy (ef. M. A, An¬ 
toninus) P. meant the periodical renovation of all things by 
which they are first dissolved into the principal elements of which 
they are composed, and then rebuilt or revivified into new forms. 

Fal'inode (Gr. palinBdia) originally denoted the recantation 
of an ode or poem by another. The use of the term was strictly 
literary; but it has been adopted into Scotch law. In an action 
for damage on account of defamation before the Commissary 
Court (q. V.), it was the practice in Scotland to demand not 
only damage and expenses, but a judicial recantation or P., and 
the practice is held to be still competent by the law of Scotland. 

Falinu'ruS, a genus of Decapodous Crustacea, including 
the P. vulgaris or Spiny Lobster, frequently exposed for sale 
in the markets under the name of 'sea cray-fish,’ It has a 
sjiiuy carapace or shell, with three prominent spines in front. 
■The members of the family Paliniirida, of which P. is the type, 
are distin^isheil by their long and cylindrical body. The outer 
antennae is very long and thick, and its basal joint is large. 
The walking feet are terminated by a single claw, and the 
sternal plate is wider than in the common lobster. The claws 
are not large. The spiny lobster occurs most frequently on the 
S. and W. coasts of Britain. Its flesh is palatable, but is reckoned 
somewhat coarser than that of the lobster. An aveiage speci¬ 
men will weigh 4 or 5 lbs. and attain a length of fiom 16 to iS 
inches. Its colour is a purple brown beautilully variegated with 
lighter spots and mai kings. P. omatus is a species which may 
attain the enormous length of from 3 to 4 feet. * 

FaliBan'der Wood, is a name used in France for Rosewood 
(q. V.), and is sometimes also applied to striped ebony and violet- 
wood or Kingwood (q. v.). 

Falissy, Bernard, a famous French ceramic artist, was bom 
at Saiiitonge, near Agen, about 1510. Of humble parentage, he 
W'as early apprenticed to a potter, but acquiring a knowledge of 
geometry, became a land-surveyor, and travelled much in France 
and Germany. The chance sight of an enamelled cup turned his 
attention seriously to pottery, anil fur sixteen years he inflexibly 
pursued the art amid the utmost discouragements of poverty and 
ridicule. At last fame dawned on him, bringing wealth and 
court favour, and he is now recognised as one of the greatest 
artists of the French Rei assance. As a Huguenot he was im¬ 
prisoned in 1562, but liberated on the intercession of Mont¬ 
morency, and subsequently, by express order of Catharine de’ 
Medici, exempted from the massacres of St. Baitholomew. He 
did much to bring about a truly scientific study of physics a^ 
natural history, and anticipated many recent discoveries. In 
1588 he was again arrested as a heretic and throwm into the 
Itestille, where he lingered till his death in 1590. P. is equally 
notable for his artistic genius and for his incorruptible nobility 
of character. Several of the Paris museums contain collections 
of his pottery (mostly small v.ases, ewer«, jugs, &c.), valued n#w 
almost beyond price, and distinguished by fineness of material, 
richness of ornament, and elegance of outline. The chief of his 
glass-paintings is a Psyche, after Raphael. His writings on (he 
formation of springs, the fertilising power of marl, the means 
of purifying water, &c., were published by Faujas de St. Fond 
and Gobet in 1777, and by A. Cap in 1844. See Lives, by A. 
Dumesnil (Par. 1851), H. Morley (2 vols. Lond. 1852), and J. 
Salles (Ntmes, 1855). 

Faliu'rus, a genus of Rhamnacex, with a dry hemispherical 
fruit, having an orbicular membranous wing an iifth in diameter, 
making it resemble ‘a head with a broad-brimmed hat on.’ 
The stipules are converted into prickles. In P. aetdeaUis, com¬ 
monly called Christ's thorn, the lithe branches are beset with 
one hooked and one straight prickle at the base of each leaf. It 
is a bush or small tree, native of cou.itries bordering the Medi¬ 
terranean, and of W. Asia, and being common in Palestine, has 
been selected os the likeliest plant to have formed the crown of 
thorns referred to in St. Matt, xxxvii, 29, although the allied 
Zaiphtu spma-ChrisH is supposeddiv some to have a higher 
claim. From its thorny character and entangling growth, it makes 
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% uaefdl hedge plant, and its seeds are employed in Turkish medi* 
dne; they also furnish a dye. P, Aubletii, a thorny tree, native of 
China and Japan, has also been recommended for hedge-making. 

Palk Strain the channel which separates the island of 
Ceylon from the mainland of the Indian peninsula on the N., 
about'ioo miles in length, and 40 miles wide at the narrowest. 
The water is shallow throughout, and at the narrowest point 
a chain of sandbanks called Adam’s Bridge (q. v.) runs 
across. The project has been revived of cutting a navigable 
channel for large ships through this strait, and the plan sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Roliertson, a government engineer, would cut 
across the island of Rameswaram for i mile and i furlong, tra¬ 
versing a sandy plain only 7 feet above high water mark, but 
requiring much oredging at either end. ITie depth would have 
to oe 28 feet, and the total cost is put at ;f440,ooo. Another 
project, for crossing the promontory of Kamnad, would utilise 
the newly opened railway to the port of Tuticorin. 

Fall (Lat pallium), (i) originally a Greek cloak specially 
worn by philosophers or ascetics, was adopted as an article of 
dress by those of llie early Christians who specially affected 
asceticism. Afterwards, when the clergy were cliiefly chosen 
from among the monks, it became (in the 5tli or 6th c.) the 
usual habit of the clergy. At a later period the P. was a white 
linen garment received by all bishops in the East at their conse¬ 
cration, which the Popes of Rome began to bestow on tlieir 
special representatives among the bishops. Boniface III. 
decreed (1215) that it should be conferred by the Pope on every 
metropolitan or archbishop, who can perform none of his archi- 
episcopal functions without it, and has to pay a certain sum for 
It. The P. now consists of a band of white woollen cloth 
passing round the neck, from which two pieces of the same 
hang down, the one on the breast, the other on the back ; the 
whole ornamented with crosses. The cloth is made by the nuns 
of St. Agnes from the wool of two lambs, which are solemnly 
blessed in the church, and on the festival of that saint See 
Pertsch, De Online, dr>f., J’alii archirpiseopalis (Helmst. 1754). 
(2) The name of P. given to the black or white cloth thrown 
over a coffin when being carried to the grave may have derived 
its name from the clerical garment. At any rate, the bier used 
to be carried to the grave by the clergy on their shoulders 
(Brand's Pop, Ants,), Or the name may have been applied to 
the cloth in the sense of a coverlet. (3) P. was the name given 
in the ancient Church to the white cloth with which the com¬ 
munion-table or altar was covered. It is now applied to the cover¬ 
ing of cloth variously ornamented for the clialice used in the mass. 

Fall, in Heraldry, the upiier part of a saltire joined to the 
lower part of a Pale (q. v.), having thus the form of a Y. Imi¬ 
tating, as it does, the form of the ecclesiastical P., it is a common 
charge on the arms of bishops. 

t PoUad'io, Andrea, a famous Italian architect and writer on 
art, was born of poor parents at Vicensa, 30th November 1518. 
He was early taiten to Rome by Trissino, and cultivated his 
extraordinary natural talent, by studying the classic buildings 
, of antiquity there and in ct.-ier Italian cities, together with the 
writing.s of Vitruvius. On his return to bis native town he was 
entrusted with the restoration of the Basilica, a work which at 
once spread his reputation throughout Italy. From this time 
till his dpath_ he was continuously engaged, chiefly at Vicenxa 
aid Venice, in designing and executing buildings which, fur 
careful arrangement, elegant proportion, and richness of execu¬ 
tion, are regarded os masterpieces of the Renaissance style, and 
which have exercised a great influence on subsequent Italian 
architecture. The principal of these, besides the Basilica, are 
the Palazzo Chieticado in Vicenza, and the Church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore at Venice. P. wrote a treatise on architec¬ 
ture which has been translated into most European languages, 
Qualtro IMri dtW Arekitectura (best edition, Vicenza, 4 vols. 
i 7 , 76 -* 3 )- He died at Vicenza 19th Aug. 1580. See Temanzy’s 
Vita di A. P. (Venice, 1763), and Magrini’s La Vila e le Open 
di A. P. (Padua, 1^6). 

Falla'dium, a wooden image of Pallas Athene, five feet 
high, fabled to have been cost down from heaven by Ileus as a 
pledge of the safety of Troy, where it remained enwrined till, 
stolen away by Odysseus and Diomedes, it was transferred to 
Algos or Athens, AnothA' legend ran that the F. was borne 
away by i£neas in his flight to Italy, and thenesforth preserved 


in the Temple of Vesta at Rome, though here again its posses¬ 
sion was contested by Siris, Lavinium, and other Italian cities. 
In modem European languages the word?, is applied to such 
guarantees of the well-being of a State as trial by jury, liberty 
of the press, &c.' 

Falla'diuxa (Pd s 106.5) occurs associated with platinum 
in its ores, and in small quantity with native gold and platinum. 
It resembles platinum, but is harder, much lighter, and oxidises 
more easily. At ordinary temperatures it remains unchanged, 
but when heated it becomes coated with a blue film of oxide, 
which decomposes, however, and therefore disappears at a 
higher temperature. It is separated from the platinum with 
which it is associated by mixing a prepared solution of the ore 
with cyanide of mercury, when a yellow precipitate of cyanide 
of P. is obtained, which yields the spongy form of the metal 
when heated. Unlike platinum, it forms a nitrate by direct 
union with nitric acid. It forms two oxides—the protoxide and 
binoxide. The former is basic, and has been obtained by gently 
heating the binoxide. It forms also corre^onding chlorides, of 
wliich the tetrachloride is very unstable. The rarity of the metal 
prevents its being much used in philosophical instruments, for 
which it is peculiarly suitable because of its hardness, lightness, 
and difficulty of oxidation. An ingot of pure P., valued at ;i'l9CXJ, 
and extracted from native P. and gold of the value of ;£l,000,000, 
was shown at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. 

Palla'diuB, Kutil'ius Taur'us 2 iinilia'niiB, a Latin 
author of the 4U1 c. A.D., who wrote a treatise, De Re Ruslica, 
in fourteen books. Of these tlic first is introductory, twelve are 
devoted to the twelve months of the year, and the last is a poem 
on the art of gnafting. It is an ingenious compilation from 
Golnmella, GargiliusMartialis,the Gcoponica, and Vitruvius; was 

ublished by Jenson (Ven. 1472) and Schneider (I.eips. 1794), and 

as been translated into English by Thomas Owen (Lond. 1803), 
as also into French, German, and Italian.—P., a Greek ecclesi¬ 
astical writer, born in Galatia about 367 A.D., at the age of 
twenty became a hermit in the Thebais, and was chosen bishop 
of Helenopolis in Bithynia (400). Accused of Origenism, he fled 
to Rome (405), returned to his see (417), and shortly after was 
translated to that of Aspona in Galatia, where he died about 430. 
He wrote the Historica Lausiaca (so called because dedicated to 
the Prefect Lausus), a series of lives of ascetics, of which the 
original Greek text was published by Duconis (Par. 1624), and 
the Latin version in the VUtt Patrum (Aut. 1615). 

PaH'as. Sec Minekva. 

Pall'as, Peter Simon, a German naturalist, was born at 
Berlin September 22, 1741. After a scientific education at 
Berlin, Gottingen, and Leyden, he was employed in classifying 
certain collections in Holland and England. P. first won a repu¬ 
tation by his Elenclms Zoopkytorum and Miscellatua Zoologiea 
(Hague, 1766), and two years afterwards was invited to St. 
Petersburg, whence he acccorapanied as naturalist a sqi^ntific 
expedition sent to Siberia in 1765 to observe tlie trot ' 

Venus. During a six years’ absence, P. explored the 
Mountains, the district on the river Jaik, and the Ki 
Step]>c, the Altai range, and all the country as far as Kiae 
The results of his researches were published in his Reise 
Mekrere Provinzen des Russiseken Reieks (3 vols. St. Petersb. 
1771-76). P. now turned his attention to botany, and em¬ 
ployed himself for several years with the greatest ardour in ex¬ 
ploring the different parts of the empire. In 1796 he was pre¬ 
sented by the Empress with an estate in the Crimea, on which he 
lived till shortly before his death, which took place during a visit 
to Berlin, September 8,1811. 'The other chief works of P. were 
Spieilegia Zoologiea (14 parts, 1767-80) { Flora Rossiea (a vols. 
1784-85); Sammlung Jiutoriseker Nachriektea tiier die Mon- 
golischtn VUktrsekaften (2 vols. 1776-1802); Bemerhmgen auf 
eiuer Reise durck die Sudlicke StaUkaltersckaflen des Rtusiscktn 
Reieks (2 vols. 1799; Eng. trass. 1812); ana Lmguarum totisa 
Orbis Vecabularia Comparativa (1787-89). 

PaUavioi'zii, Pietro Bforsa, an Italian historian, eldest son 
of the Marquis Alexandro P. of Parma, was bom at Rome aoth 
Nov. 1607. In opposition to the wishes of his parents he entered 
the Church, uid filled some important offices under Pope Urban 
VIII, In 1637 he joined the Society of the Jesuits, and in 1657 
he was created cardinid by Pope Alexander II., to whose eleva- 
tim he had contributed. He died at Rome 5th Jane 1667. 
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\.^n molt important vtitingi are his hteria del CaneUw de Trmte 
(avoK foL Rome^ and \iiiVmdutdioHeiSee. Jem Uto^ 

Rome, 1649). P. was a fine scholar, and an able historian, but 
opposed to the liberal tendencies in the Church. 

PaUiobranoMa'ta, a name formerly applied to the class 
Braehiopoda (q. v.), belonging to the lower Mmtuca (o. v.), under 
the idea that the mantle or j^tium which forms the shell consti¬ 
tuted the breathing organs of the class. This notion is only true in 
a modified degree, if indeed at all. The eirriferms arms so char¬ 
acteristic of the brachiopods are the Chief organs of respiration. 

Fall'iaer, Xiieut.-Ooloziel Sir. Wm., fifth son of Colonel 
Wrav Palliser of Comragh, Waterford, Ireland, was bom at 
Dublin, June 18,183a AAer leaving the Staff College, Sandhurst, 
he obtained a commission as ensign in the Rifle Brigade in 1855, 
and was transferred to the i8th Hussars in 1858. He retired 
from the army in 1871. He was knighted June 21, 1873, and 
received the Cross of the Commander of the Crown of Italy in 
March 1875. He is the author of many improvements in fortifi¬ 
cations, the arming of ironclads, &c., but is best known as the 
inventor of the projectiles and guns which bear his name. The 
Palliser projectiles now used in the British navy and fortifications 
were a vast improvement in economy and efficiency on anything 
previously designed for piercing armour-plated ships. An im¬ 
mense quantity of old smooth-bore cast-iron guns were converted 
by a simple process invented by Sir. W. P. into rifled compound 
guns, and are known as *P. guns.’—iTohii P., eldest brother 
of the preceding, bom in 1817, has earned a name as an active 
and enterprising explorer. lie published the Solitary Hunter, 
or Sporting Adventures in the Prairies, an account of travels in 
North America in 1853. He had command of a British expedi¬ 
tion to the Indian country in 1856-57, and was a boundary com¬ 
missioner in fixing the line of division between British North 
America and the United States from I.ake Superior to the 
Pacific in i857-6a His report on the topography and resources 
of the region was published in 1861. 

PaU'ium. See Pall. 

Falxn, an ancient measure of length taken from the length or 
breadth of the hand. There were thus two distinct palms, one 
of which was regarded as three times the other. Tlie Romans 
called these respectively falmus major, or simply palma, and 
palmus minor. The former was 874 English inches, the latter 
2‘9I. The English P. is reckoned as equivalent to 3 inches, but 
it is rarely if ever used. 

Palm, Johaxm Philipp, was bom at Schomdorf in 1766. 
After serving an apprenticeship as a bookseller in Erlangen, and 
subsequently prosecuting his trade in Frankfurt and Gottingen, 
he married the daughter of the bookseller Stein in Numberg, and 
succeeded to the business. In the spring of 1806, there issued 
from his house the pamphlet Deutschland in seiner tiejsten Ernie- 
drigung, which, though superficial on the whole, contained some 
bitter reflections on Napoleon and the conduct of the French 
troops in Bavaria, but of the contents of which P. to the last 
hour of his life declared himself quite ignorant. Its author is 
lielieved to have been Johann Konrad von Yelin, who died in 
1826 at Edinburgh, and who was then a professor in a gymna¬ 
sium at Ansbach. P. was arrested at Munich, and again on his 
return to NUmberg, and examined before Marshal Bemadotte. 
Transferred to Braunau, it is said, by express orders from Napo¬ 
leon, he was tried W an extraordinary court-martial and con¬ 
demned to death, 'ne sentence was executed on the same da^, 
afith August 1806. Subscriptions for his family were raised in 
London, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, and Leip- 
sig. In 1866 a monument was erected to P. on the place where 
he suffered, and his tragic fate has been dramatised by L. 
Eckardt and A. Rungler. See Biographie Johann Philipp 
Ihslm's (Munich, 184s). 

Pftl'xa^ one ol the Canary Islands (q. v.), is 67 miles W.N.W. 
of Tenerifie. It measures a6 by 16 miles, and has an area of 
718 sq. miles, with a pop. of 33,000. It is traversed by a lofty 
mountain ran«, which culminates in the Pico de los Muchachos 
(79(» feet), r. is volcanic, and contains a huge crater 9 miles 
in diameter, from which flows the only permanent stream on the 
iidand. The sugar cane is extensively grown and the exports 
also include hon^, wax, and silk manufactures. The chief town 
is Santa Crus, with a p^. of 44001 


Pal'ma, the capital of Majorca, and td Bie Spanish province 
of Baleaies, on (he S.W. coast of the island, and on a fine bay 
between Capes Blanco and Figuer. A railway connecting P. 
with Inca was extended to Sineu in 1877. The town, wbira^ is 
walled, is the seat of a bishop, and has a Gothic cathidral with 
a beautifhl spire called the Angel’s Tower, a handsome exchange, 
a governor's palace, a medical school, and three coUgios. The 
harbour is formed by a mole^ which was being prolonged in 
1877. One of the great marls of Europe in the 13th c., P. has 
now little foreign trade. From Algeria it imports cattle and 
contraband tol^cco; from Great Britain, coal and railway 
materials ; from Sweden and Norway, deah, planks, and timber. 
In 1876 there entered and cleared 48 vessels of 16,412 tons, and 
the imports amounted to ^31,618, of which £22,1^$ were 
British. There is considerable shipbuilding, besides some manu¬ 
factures of silk, soap, glass, and brandy. Pop. ^,418.—^P., a 
port on the S. coast of Sicily, 16 miles S.E. of Girgenti, exports 
fine almonds and other fruits, and has a pop. (1874) of 13,458. 


Pal'ma Chriat'i is a name given to Ricinus communis, the 
Castor Oil Plant (q, v.). 

PsI'meta, Cape, a low headland on the coast ol Northern 
Guinea, in 4° 21' N. kt., 7° 44' W. long. The anchorage on its 
E. side is the best on the Guinea coasL 

Palm'blad, Villielm Fredrik, a Swedish writer, born 16th 
December 1788, at Liljestad in Oestergotland, entered Upsala 
University in 1806, where he became a friend of Atterbom, and 
in 1807 a member of the ‘ Aurorafbrbund.’ To further the lite¬ 
rary objects of this society he bought in 1810 the University 
printing press, and under his guidance there issued from it the 
important periodicals, Phosphoros, Poetisk Kaltndar, and Svensk 
LUeratur-Tidning. The novels and critical essays contributed 
to them by P. contain some of the best prose in the writing? of 
the ‘ Phosi>horists.’ Taking his doctor’s degree in 1815, he be¬ 
came 'Docent’ (1822) and afterwards ‘Adjunct’ (1827) in his¬ 
tory at the University, and published a JIandbok i Sldre och 
nyare Geographien (1826-27). In 1835 P. was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek. The fruit of his ckssical studies was transla¬ 
tions of iEschylus and Sophocles, and his valuable Grekisk 
Formkunskap His humorous story Familjen Fedk- 

ensvard (1844-45) and the historical novel Aurora Konigsmark 
och hennes Slagt (1846-49) take a high nlace in the national liter¬ 
ature. P. was a constant writer in various political journals, 
of which he himself edited one, Lasning for bildning och noje 
(1847-48). He was also editor of the Biographisk Lexicon SJver 
namnkyndig Svenska Man. His last years (1847-51) were 
spent as editor of the Conservative paper Tiden, noted fur ful¬ 
ness and accuracy of statistics. P. died 2d September 1852. 

Palmella'cesB, or Palmell'ese, is a family of green-spored 
unicellular Alga, characterised by the plants being composed of 
free or merely conglomemted cells (iropagated by the division* 
of their contents (endochrome). Fertilisation has not been 
observed. The endochrome is not always green, indeed blue, 
yellow, and red are assumed by some of the species. They 
propagate with great rapidity, and the young plants exhibit re¬ 
markable powers of motion for a brief period, afterwards settling 
down and devoting ail their energy to reproduction. Berkeley 
says that many organisms assigned to this order are doubtless 
mere transitional slates of higher plants. The Red-Snow Plain 
(q. V.), Protococcus nivalis, is one of the most generally known 
examples, though P. cruentus, which appears like blood-stains at 
the base of waUs, is one of the commonest. See Gory Dew. 

Palm'er was a general name loosely applied, e.g., in Chaucer, 
to Pilgrims (q. v.). 

* Thannc longen folk to eon on pilzrim.sges. 

And palinat for to seeken straunge strondi). 

To feme halwu kouthe in sondry iondea; 

And specially from everie schires ends 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbiiry thei wende,' 

Properly the name only belonged to one who had made a pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy Land, on his return journey, or as he jour¬ 
neyed hither and thither to the shrines of divers saints in fulfil¬ 
ment of his vow or discharge of his penance. The ordinary attire 
of a P. was a cloak of coarse black cloth, which enveloped the 
whole body, called a Slavonian, coarse sandals, a broad hat with 
cockle shells sewed on its brim, with t long staff in his hand, to 
the upper end of which was histened a firanch of palm. 

S6i 
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Palm'er, Zdwwrd Hsxuy, an Oriental aduriar, bom at 
Cambridge, August 7, 1840, enteted St Johit'a College, and 
graduated B.A.Tt867). He served on the Survey Expedition 
to Sinai (1868-69) and to Moab (1869-70), ■was appointM Lord 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge 
{1870, and was called to the bar (1874). Among his numerous 
works are The Negeb, er S. Countey ef Seriplure (1871), The 
Desert of the Exmsss (1871), a Persian Dkttossaty (1875), and 
verse translations of 7 'he PaetieeU fVorhs of Beha-Ed'Dm Zoheir 
of Eff/pt (1877), The Song of the Reed (1877), &e. 

Palmer-Tlioa form well-known flies used as bait by anglers, 
and especially in summer in trout-fishing. 

Pal'mentoxt, Visoount, Heztry John Temple, was the 
direct descendant of a younger brother of Sir William Temple 
(q. v.), the diplomatist and litterateur, and a farther ancestry has 
been daimed for him extending to a period before the Norman 
Conquest. The second viscount. P.’s father, married the daughter 
of a Dublin tradesman, and P. was bom at Broadlands, near 
Romsey, Hants, October 2^ 1784. He received the rudiments 
of bis education at Harrow, from which in his sixteenth year he 
went to Edinburgh, residing with Dugald Stewart for three 
sessions. In 1803 he entered St. John's, Cambridge, where 
he made a respectable appearance at college examinations 
and received approval for the reralarity of his conduct By the 
time he had taken his degree (im 6), both his father and mother 
were dead. Being asked to stand for the University he did so, 
but considered it a sufficient honour to come in at the bottom of 
the poll with even a moderate share of support After standing 
for Horsham and arain for Cambridge, P, was returned for the 
pocket borough of Newtown in 1807, 'on condition,’ be after¬ 
wards wrote^ 'that I should never, even for the election, set foot 
in^he place.’ Under the Tory administration of the Duke of 
Portland he was enrolled as a junior Lord of the Admiralty the 
same vear, and made his miuden speech i^n the Copenhagen 
Expeuition, defending it in some passages of sound sense which he 
haa committed to memory. He was offered the Cbanc^orship of 
the Exchequer in 18C9, but declined it, and became Secretary at 
War. While mastering the details of the office with industrious 
seal, he succeeded before long in making it what he called ' a 
sort of barrier between the military authority of tlie officers in 
command of the army, and the civil rights of the people.’ In 
1811 Cambridge accepted him as her representative, which he 
remained for twenty years, and on the death of Perceval in 
i8ia he continued at his place in Lord Liverpool's ministry. 
Though allied with the Tories, F. from henceforth consistently 
wrou^t for Catholic Emancipation, until the quntion was 
settled. In the House of Commons he gradually developed 
a formidable power of debate, the chief clumcteristics of which 
were shrewdness, tact, and humour. As he rose into eminence 
he also became known as a man of the world and a man of 
pleasure, but his turf and society engagements never stood be¬ 
tween him and his duty. On the §th of April 1818, he was 
shot at the War Office by a road lieutenant, but made a speedy 
recovery: Meanwhile with’i. the Cabinet two factions had grown, 
and P. being in sympathy with the one headed by Canning, 
Joined his government on the death of Lord Liverpool in 1827. 
He had now drifted away from the Tories, though he took office 
both with Lord Goderich and the Duke of Wellington because 
the Catholic question was left open (1828). By 1630 he had 
made up his mind to adwt the pnmramme of reform, and in 
the tame year jidned the Cabinet of Earl Grey as Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. It was ia that office that P. earned his peculiar 
fame. Fired with the conviction that England was the greatest 
of the nations of the world, he conducts his correspondence 
with ambassadors and plenipotentiaries on a principle of high 
national Bel(-aasertion. Questions of the first importance rose 
for settlement On the one hand he had to oppose the un¬ 
bending Conservatism of the governments of Awtria, Prussia, 
aud Russia, and whilst deprecating the revolutionary wirit, to 
do what he could forLiberal constitutions in France, Spam, Por¬ 
tugal, and Be^nm. His diplomacy succeeded in establishing 
eordiidity for the first time between England and France, U 
assisted Belgium to become a neutral state, and queens (Isa¬ 
bella end Maria) were secured to the constitutions u Spain and 
FortugaL Then in 183% when it became apparent that France 
desired the suserainty of Egypt, he hod to use the Powers he 
.prevhMS^ opposed in order to curb the ambitiitn of his fotmei 
{53 


ally. In 1841 along with the rest of the Whigs he went out M 
offiw on the question of free trade. It was 1846 before he 
again took the same seals in the ministry of Lord Jolm 
Russell, but he had to deal with such questions as the Catholic 
and Protestant quarrel in Switzerland, the Spanish marriages, 
the revolutions of 1848, and the Greek insulte offered to ^ish 
subjects. In December 1851 he retired from the Cabinet because 
his hasty recognition of the am^&at in France offended tJto 
Queen and ' tM Power behind the throne.’ Meanwhile he had 
changed his seat from Cambridge to Bletchingley, and South 
Hampshire, and from thence to Tiverton. In 1839 he had 
married the widow of the fifth Earl of Cowper, a daughter o( 
Viscount Melbourne. P. was Home Secretary in the ca¬ 
tion government of Lord Aberdeen in 1852, and discharged his 
duties with conspicuous care, the ticket-oi-leave system and the 
extension of the Factory Acts being among his achievements 
at that time. On the fall of the Aberdeen government P. 
was asked (February 1855) to become Premier, a position he 
occupied, with the exception of a Conservative interlude of some 
months, until October 18, 1865, when he died. During that 
time he prosecuted the Russian and Chinese wars with success. 
No English minister has ever probably enjoyed in his own 
country the same measure of popularity as P, His aggressive 
yet magnanimous nationality, and his exalted estimate of the 
respect due to British citizenship in all parts of the world, may 
priu^rily account for it; but his straightforwardness, his unde¬ 
viating good sense, and his imperturbable good-humour helped 
to deepen and strengthen the admiration of his country. Ilis 
sympathies, too, though they never took ideal flights of lan- 
^age, were always generous, and on the side of freedom and 
progress. See Life of Hetiry John Temple, Viscount P., with 
Selections from his Speeches and Correspondetue, by Ixird Balling 
and Bulwer (3 vols. 1870-74) j its continuation by lion. Evelyn 
Ashley (2 vols. 1876), Life of Prince Consort, by ' 1 '. Marlin, vol. 
ii. and iii. (1876-77), and W. M. Torrens’ Memoirs of Viscount 
Melbourne (1878). 

Palmer-'W’orm, the name given to the larvae or caterpillars 
of various Coleoptera or beetles. It is used in the English ver¬ 
sion of the Scriptures as the equivalent of the Hebrew gaeam — 
the kampe of the Septuagint—which many writers undeistand 
to denote the young of the locust. 

Palmett'o is a common name for several of the ffin-palms, 
but especially for Sabal P., a native of the coast district of the 
United States from Florida to N. Carolina. It grows to a 
height of from 30 to 40 feet, producing laige fan-sliaped plaited 
leaves, irregularly branched flower spikes of small greenish 
flowers, and dark green fruits containing single horny seeds. 
The leaves are manufactured into hats. The porous wood is 
very durable, and is not attacked by insects. It is also very 
tough, for which reason it has been used for stockades. Palm- 
wine is collected from the spathe, and the 'cabbage’ or unex¬ 
pended leaves is eaten and considered a delicacy. In the civil 
war of America the Confederate States chose the P. for their 
emblem. The soft interior of the dwarf P. {S. Adansoni) is 
edible. Tlie Royal P. (£ umbraeulifera) of the W. Indies attains 
a height of 80 feet 

Palmett'o Leawee is applied to the large fan-shaped leaves 
of the Palmyra Palm (q. v.) {Borassus flabAliformis). They 
rncasure as much as 10 feet, including me stalk, and have a 
diameter up to 5 f<^f, consisting of sixty to eighty segments. 
Besides their employment for wntii^ upon with a pointed iron 
style, they ore u^ as thatch, and for mats and basket-work. 

Palmip'edea (Lat * palm-footed,’ hence 'broad’ or 'web¬ 
footed ’), a term formerly used to denote the order of swimming- 
birds, in which the toes are more or less completely webb^. It 
is now superseded by the term Natatores (q. T.)b 

^Imifio Aoid (CisHuOi), one of the &tty acid series, 
prepared from palm oil 1^ saponification with caustic potash 
ud subsequent decomposition with sulphuric acid. It occurs 
in muy natural fats, in frequent association with stearine. It 
is solid imd lighter than water, and has no colour, taste, or smell. 
Its solutions m boiling alcohol or ether are add, and soliffify, or, 
if dilute, yield slender needles of the substance on coolW. It is 
insoluble in watm. It melts at 6a*, and may be b^d and 
distUled almost without change. It forms nonnal salts, palmi- 
tates, in wMch an atmn of Ute hydrogen is traced by an 
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equitalent of o netaL Excepting; potassium and sodium 
piaimtates, all are insoluble in water or alcohol, and are ob¬ 
tained by precipitation from the double decomposition of a 
metallic salt and an alcoholic solntion of the sodium or potassium 
palmitate. The alkali-metal compound may be obtained by the 
action of caustic potash upon palmitin, which is a natural &t, 
obtained by cautiously pressing palm oil and crystallising from 
hot ether. Its formula is C|Hg(CMHnO()s, so that tt is a 
pdmitate of the compound radical glycetyl (CgHg). See 
Glycekine. It melts at from 46* to Gy C., according; to the 
allotropic modification in which it exists. Prepared arti¬ 
ficially it is known as tripalmitine, to distinguish it from 
monopalmitine and dipalmitine, whose formulae are respectively 
C,H,(C„HmO,)(OH), and C,H,(CmH« 0 ,M 0 H), both of 
which are obtained by heating P. A. with glycerine in sealed 
tubes. The tripalmitine is prepared by mixing t part of mono¬ 
palmitine with 10 parts of P. A., and keeping the mixture at a 
temperature of 250° C. for two days. 

Palm Oil. See Oil Palm. 

Palma (Pcumacea or Palma) constitute a large and most 
important order of monocotyledonous plants, estimated to num¬ 
ber upwards of 700 species, abounding in the tropical regions of 
the world, and having outliers in the warm temperate zone ; e.g., 
Chamarops humilis in the N. hemisphere reaches the Riviera 
near Nice in 43*, and grows well in Cornwall; Cocos Australis 
extends south from Brazil to Uruguay and the La Plata States ; 
and Areca sapida in New Zealand reaches 38“ zz" S. lat. There is 
much diversity in the order. The stem is either under ground or 
above ground ; in the former case it is a perennial rhizome pro¬ 
ducing flower-stalks and tufts of leaves; in the latter, it is either 
erect, scandent, or supported by other trees or hushes. Its 
structure (explained under Endogens) renders the outer portion 
the hardest, and the cellular tissue of the centre frequently decay¬ 
ing, the stem often becomes hollow. As regards surface, in one 
group of P. it is smooth and shining, marked with raised rings 
where the leaves have fallen ; in another it is rough with the 
persistent b-ise of the petioles. The leaves of seedlings are 
always undivided; those that are formed later are generally 
either pinnately or palmately divided, the pinnse or segments 
being Imear or lanceolate, and mostly folded longitudinally, with 
numerous parallel veins. The petiole is always broad-based, 
and generally sheathing. The inflorescence is generally a 
panicle, enclosed in its young state by a large sheathing brae 
(spatAe), the common peduncle {spadix) being often branching, 
thick, and sometimes woody. The flowers, by abortion of 
stamens or pistils, are gener^ly dioecious, monoecious, or poly¬ 
gamous—rarely hermaphrodite. Calyx and corolla, os a rule, 
each consist of three segments the stamens are generally six; 
the ovary three-cellcd; the fruit a one or three-seeded drupe 
or berry; the seed albuminous; the albumen cartilaginous, homy, 
or oily ; the embryo minute, and cylindric. The properties of 
P. are very various. In the countries in which they grow they 
are used for supplying food, clothing, and for forming habita- 
tioiu. The fruit of some is edible, while that of others is ex¬ 
tremely hard. Many yield oil, wax, starchy matter, and sugar, 
which is fermented so as to produce an intoxicating beverage. 
The fibres are employed for ropes, and the 'reticulum* sur¬ 
rounding their leaves is sometimes manufactured into brushes. 
See Assai, Akrack, Toddy, Jaggery, Coir, Piassaba. 

The order is commonly divided into six tribes, of which it 
will be only possible to notice here a few of the most important 
species, and such as are not described in separate articles, (i) 
Borassitua, with fan-shaped leaves and unisexual flowers. 
Besides the Palmyra F. (q. v.) and the Doom P. (q. v.), the 
Coco de Met or Doable Cocoa-nut {Lodoica Suhtllarum) belongs 
to this trib«. It is found only on two or three small rocky 
islands of the Seychelle group. The tree is one of the 
tallest and most remarkable of the Palm fiimily, attaining 100 
feet in height, though scarcely a foot in diameter. The 
nut—formed, as it were, of two firmly united together—weighs 
as much as 40 lbs., and takes nearly ten vears to come to matu¬ 
rity. It is made into various domestic utensils, the wood 
also is valuable, and the leaves are manufactured into hats, bas¬ 
ket v&c. Coryphinea, with fan-shaped leavto, bisexual or 

polygamous flowers, and compound panicles. See Chamarops, 
CarNAROBA, MaURITIA, Talipat P. The Chamarops excelsa 
of Japan and N. China is a most useful plant; the leaves are 


made into hats and waterproof cloaks^ ud roM is manufactured* 
from the inner fibrous layer of the sheath. Tire delicate young 
leaves of a species of N. W. India (C. PilckitHams) ate eaten as 
a vegetable, and when developed, rope is made from thmn, also 
fans, baskets, sandals, pouches, brusnes: the seeds are pierced 
and strung into rosaries. (3) Phanicittta is represented by the 
well-known Date P. (q. v.), and in addition to the various species 
enumerated in that article, the African P. spinesa merits mention. 

It is common over the central regions of the continent, and on 
the coast, both as a bush and a tree with a flexuous stem ao feet 
high. The green bunches of fruit, if immersed for twelve hours 
in water, suddenly assume a rich scarlet hue, and the astringent 
pulp becomes sweet. The split leaf is made into fine mats and 
caps, which take colour easil;^, and are worked into many pat¬ 
terns. (4) Arecinea, with pinnate leaves, having the leaflets 
entire or irregularly lobed, sheathing petioles, and monoecious 
flowers; contains genera refeired to under Betel, Cabbage 
F., Wax P,, Caryota, Areca, Gomuto. (5) Cocoinea. In 
this tribe the leaves are pinnate, the leaflets entire, the petioles 
amplexicaul with a fibrous base, and the flowers monoecious. 
The most important are Cocos and AYinr—already noticed under 
Cocoa P. and Oil F. (6) Lepidocaryinea has leaves pinnate, 
leaflets entire, petioles on long sheaths, both they and the sheaths 
beset with prickles; a flower monoecious or dioecious in com pound 
panicles. In this tribe are included the rattans, and other use¬ 
ful plants of the genus Calamus (q. v.). Sago (q. v.) is chiefly 
the produce of several species of Afttroxylon (SagM). 

Two remarkable genera, which resemble P. in general habit 
and in their large pinnate leaves, but differ essentially in the 
structure of their flowers, and are not included in the above 
synopsis, are JV^ (q, v.) and Phyttlephas, or the Ivory P. 

(q. V.), The different aspect of P. to other trees led to their 
being early sought after as objects of horticultural curiosityyaud 
now palm-houses are especially erected for their reception and 
culture. Such may be seen at the Botanic Gardens of Kew, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and many continental and colonial cities. 
See The Geographical Distribution of P. by Oscar Drude in 
the Mittheiiungen of January 1878, and Les Palmkrs by Oswald 
de Kerchove de Denterghem (Par. 1878). 

Palm Sunday is the Sunday before Easter, which received 
its name from the practice of carrying palm (or, in northern lati¬ 
tudes, box, yew, or willow) branches in procession, in commem¬ 
oration of our Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, on 
which occasion, according to John (xJi.), many of the Jews took 
branches of palm-trees and went out to meet him, At the same 
time there can be little doubt that in the rites of Uie day the 
Church adopted part of the pagan ceremonies connected with 
the rejoicings of Easter (q. v.)—a part which was long kept up in 
connection with May-day 'q. v.}, when the young pieople went 
out to the woods during the previous night and returned in the 
morning laden with branches of trees decorated with flowers. • 

Palmy'ra is the Greek name (perhaps compounded of palma, 

'a palm-tree,’ and Arab, mur, Gr. myron, myrra, ‘an aromatic 
gum ’) of the city Tadmor (Heb. ‘ city of piaims ’), Vhich was , 
situated in a well-watered oasis in the Syrian desert, about 150 
miles N.E. of Damascus, serving as a dep6t for the merchandise 
of India, Persia, and Arabia, in its transmission to the West, 
and a safe halting-place for the caravans. That P. was built 
by Solomon, os stated in 2 Chron. viii. 4, is doubtful. The 
city mentioned in the parallel passage in i Kings (lx. 18) is 
Tamar (Heb. ‘a palm’), which is probably the city to the S. of 
Palestine mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. ig (rf. the other towns men¬ 
tioned in the passage), Tadmor being introduced on the margin 
from Chronicles. The first mention of P. in profane history is 
when it attracted the attention of Marc Antony (about B.C. 40), 
who expected rich spoil from it; but the inhabitaBts transported 
their wealth beyond the Euphrates. In the time of Pliny (about 
A.D. 70), P., with a certain territory, fonned an independent state 
between the Roman and the Parthian Empires, and the great 
emporium of the Eastern trade; but it was soon after united to 
the Roman Empire as a free city. Under Adrian (from whom | 
it received the name of Adrianopolis) and the Antonines it rose 
to the height of its splendour, but was liud waste by Aurelian 
after the rebellion of Odenathus and Zenobia (q. v.; 3d c.^ It 
was again fortified by Justinian in the 6th c., it was one of the 
first conquests of the Saracens in Syna|(632), and was plundered 
by Tamariane (1400). All that remains of it at the present day 
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*MC yUt masses of ruins, amid which several families (rf Arata 
have th«r huts, and retain possession of the place. See St. 
Mart’s Histoirt de Palmyre (Par. 1823). Porters Handieok ^ 
Syria and Palestine 1858), Vogue’s .Sj** Centrals (1869;, 

and Baedeker's Handbeek ef Syria and PalesHsu (Lend. 1877). 

Palmyra Palm is the name of Sorassus flaiellifermu, a 
plant widely distributed throughout the tropical parts of Asia 
either in a ^d or cultivated state. It beloi^ to the section of 
palms with fan-shaped leaves and unisexuu flowers in pani¬ 
culate spikes. The young steins are covered with dry leaves, or 
the lower part of the petiole, and the old stems bear the scats of 
the fallen i^tioles. 'The leaf consists of from 60 to 80 parchment¬ 
like, smooth, shining segments. The sub-globose fruit, which is 
about 6 inches in diameter, contains a yellow pulp mixed with 
lough fibres surrounding the seeds. Sometimes the tree attains 
100 feet in height, but it is generally about 50 feet, and has a 
diameter of 18 to 24 inches. The stems are hollowed out in India 
and employed as water-pipes; cut half-way through lengthwise, 
they serve as gutleis and open channels. The outer wood is 
used for posts, rafters, and building generally, also for furniture. 
The leaves are employed for writing upon (with pointed iron 
style), the documents lasting for several centuries ; thev arc also 
used for thatch, mats, and basket work. The pulp of the fruit is 
eaten raw or roasted, and in Ceylon a preserve is made from it. 
The unripe seeil and the seedling plants are an important article 
of food. But the most valuable product of the tree is the sweet 
sap which runs from the peduncles cut before flowering, and is 
collected in bamboo tubes or earthen pots tied below the wound. 
Nearly all the sugar made in Burmah and a latge portion of that 
made in S. India and the Konkan is the produce of this palm. 
The sap is also fermented into toddy and distilled. An Anican 
speejes (It, Aithiopum, the ‘ Deleb ' of Nubia) is widely diflused 
over the tropical part of that continent, forming a marked 
feature in the landscape whether it occurs singly in a forest or 
forms a monotonous plant.'ition covering miles of fiat land. It 
is the largest of the E. African palms, growing on the 2 iambesi 
to a height of 80 feet, and at about hiilf its height the stem is 
generally much swollen, a prototype perhaps of the bulged shaft 
of the old Egyptian column. The wood if kept dry is durable, 
resisting well the attacks of termites. See Deleb Palm. 

Palmyra Wood is a name given to the timlier of the hard 
outer parts of the trunks of the cocoa-nut palm and the Palmyra 
palm. The peculiar arrangement of the vascular bundles in their 
connection between the interior of the stem and the base of the 
leaf, and the varied structure of these bundles, give a remarkable 
appearance to the wood. Veneers cut in the horizontal direc¬ 
tion are known in the trade as ‘speckled wood,’ and those made 
verti^ly os ' porcupine wood.’ It is used in the manufacture of 
numerous fancy articles, such as ladies’ work-boxes, 
t Palolo (P. viridis), also named ‘ Balolo,’ the name applied 
to a species of Annelida (q. v.) or worms, belonging to the order 
Errantia, or that including the inost typical marine worms. It 
inhabits tmpical seas, and u common around the Samoan and 
Fijian coasts. The average leimth of the P. is about 3 inches. 
It is of a greenish colour and has a cylindrical body which 
tapers at both ends. The gills are represented by tufts borne 
on the sides of the segments of the body. The natives of the 
i^ands first mentioned regatd the P. as a delicacy, and capture 
it in iarge numbers at certain periods of the year. 

Fal'pi (from Lat. palfo, ‘ I touch ’), the name given to certain 
appeniloges develoned in connection with the mouth-parts of 
Articulate or Annulose animals. Thus in insects P. are borne 
by the second pair of jaws or maxUlee and by the labium at 
lower lip, but the larger jaws or mandibles are never provided 
with these onrans. In Crustaceans (e,g., lobster) P. are attached 
to the nsandUles, to the maxilht, and also to the maxillipedes or 
foot jaws. The P. in Arathnida or spiders and scorpions are 
large and important They belong in the latter class to the 
maxilUe, and are used by the males to convey the seminal fluid 
to the female generative organa In the scorpions the nuudllaiy 
P. are develop to form the ehelee or nipping-daws. 

BalpitatioB is the term used to express frequency of car^ac 
Mtioa, irregularity, and suddenness of impulse. P. may be either 
fil&Otioiwl or a symptom of organic disease of the heart, and, as a 
rule, the symptoms which accompany the P. without organic dis¬ 
ease are flushings or pallor of the nee, ringing in Uie ears, tar tome 
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coldness of the extremities. P. may be psrdstent, but it is more 
generally paroxyfmal, and the causes are most frequently trace¬ 
able to excessive mental exertion and sedentary occupatioiL great 
anxiety, strong mental emotions, nervous exluustion, the influence 
of poisons on the heart’s action, and derangment of the stomach 
and liver. The causes being removed the P. is removed, but tiie 
heart may become hypertrojmied or dilated through the chronicity 
of the P. P. due to organic disease of the heart is a much more 
serious affection, and repeated exammations of the patient are often 
necessary to arrive at a correct condusion regarding the nature of 
the disease. See Heart, Diseases or. 

Pal'sy. See Paralysis. 

Palu'dal DiaeaaeB. See Miasmatic Diseases. 

P^udaa-Miiller, Prederik, was born at I^ertcminde in 
Zealand, and educated at the Cathedral-school of Odense and at 
Copenhagen University. His first works, Fire Pamaneer 
and JCjarlighed ved Hoffet, had already considerable succes^ when 
the bMutiful poem Danserinden (1833) gave him the high place 
he afterwards maintained by Amor and Psyche in 1834, and from 
1835 to 1838, when he travelled to Italy, by Zuleimas Flugt, 
Evenfyr i Shaven, Alf og Rose, Trochaer og lamher, Fyrste og 
page, Beatrice, Vestalinden, and Sloven. The latter year closed 
his first or 'aesthetic period,’ while the drama Venus (1841), 
and the first part of his greatest poem, Adam Homo (1841-48), 
appearing after his return, arc the expression of his second or 
‘ethical period.’ Two mythological poems, Tithon and Dry- 
adens Bryllup, lead on to the third, or ‘ religious-speculative ’ 
period, whose chief works were iMftskipperen og Atheislen (1852), 
Kalanus, Paradiset, Abels DSd, Rain eller Vredens Barn, Ahas- 
vervs, and Benedict og Hans Amme, Jvar Lykkes Historic, the 1 
comedy Tideme Skifie (1874), and the poem Adonis (1874) were 
his last works. He died ^th Dec. 1876. P.-M. is one of the 
greatest of Danish poets. His characteristics are a high moral 
earnestnes.s, a richly developed power of reflection, and trans¬ 
parent clearness of style. 

Paludi'na, a genus of Gasteropodous Mollusca(q. v.), forming 
the type of the family Paludinida, in which a conical or globular 
shell exists with a rounded and entire or unbroken aperture. The 
Operculum (q. v.) is horny or shelly. These gasteropoda are inha¬ 
bitants of fresh or brackish waters. F. is represented by living 
species, of which/I Z'i'z'/^ra is a good example. The fossil repre¬ 
sentatives of the genus begin in the Jurassic or Chalk formations. 

Palimpur', the capital of a native State of tiie same name 
in W. India, in political connection with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, 80 miles N. of Ahmedabad. It has a special manufacture 
of chintz counterpanes. Fop. (1872) 17,189.— Tisa State <A F., 
which lies between Gujerat and Kajputana, has an area of 
2384 sq. miles, a pop. (1872) of 215,972, and a revenue of 
>^40,000^ of which A45SO is paid as tribute to the Gaekwar. 
The crops are rice, wheat, and sugar-cane. The ruling family 
are Afghans, who received the title of Dewan from the Emperor 
Akbar, The higher title of Nawanb, offered by the British for 
services during roe Mutiny, was refused. 

Pamlico, or Pamplico Sound, the largest sound on the 
coast of N. Carolina, bo miles long by 10 to 30 broad, is fenced 
by long low islands from the open sea, to which it opens by 
Ocracoke, Hatteras, Loggerhead, and other inlets. It receives 
the Ncuse and F. rivers, communicates with Albemarle Sound 
in the N., and has an average depth of 20 feet, with great areas 
of shoal water. Its fisheries ore valuable. 

Pam'pas (in the Quichua tongue,' plains ’), the name given to 
the wide plains forming almost the whole of the Amnune Re¬ 
public and part of Paraguay. They are composed of an estuaiy 
deposit, and are hugely impr^ated with sal^ while large lagoons, 
more or less saline, are of frequent occurrence. Bones ancTother 
animal remains are so abundant, that Mr. Darwin says ‘ We may 
conclude that the whole area of the P. is one wide sepulchre m 
extinct gigantic quadrupeds.’ Strips of barren land, of different 
geolc^ciu character, and called trouaias, cross the P. in some 
places. The P. themselves are covered with long grass, and in 
some districts for two-thirds of the year with tt&lks eight feet 
high, which afford shelter to robbers, and also serve os iuelin a 
country destitute of trees and coal. Large flodcs of sheep are 
now roared on the P., over which also roam immense herda of 
wild cattle and horses. 'The latter have largely snpiduited the 
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natii^ fanna, vhi^ consisted chiefly of the gnanaco, vizcacha, 
a nibbit«like cmture, and the rhea, or S. afcmerican ostrich. 
The principal inhabitants of the P. are Indians, and the mixed 
race called Guachos (q. v.}. The F. are liable to fierce blasts 
of sresterly wind, known as pamperos, whose influence extends 
some distance out to sea. 

Pampas Grass is the name applied to a genus of grasses 
botanically called Gynerium, brought into European notice by 
the introduction into gardens of the handsome species named 
G. argmteum. All the genus, with one New Zealand exception, 
is S. American, and the species above alluded to covers large 
areas of the Pampas district. Few oniamental plants pro¬ 
duce a finer effect than good tufts of this grass, grown either 
singly on lawns, or arranged against a background of evergreens, 
which serve as a contrast to its large, elegant, silvery-white 
panicles and graceful leaf-disposition. In favourable conditions 
tlie stems rise to 12 feet high, with as many as 200 springing 
from a single plant. 

Pam'pMlua, one of the most famous artists of ancient Greece, 
the founder of its most celebrated school of painting, and the 
instructor of Apelles, was bom at Amphipolis, and flourished in 
the middle of tne 4th c. B.c. In the school of F. the course of 
study, which embraced drawing, arithmetic, geometry, anatomy, 
and painting, extended to ten years. 

Pam'phlet (said to be from the Sp. papaleta, ‘an inscribed 
slip of paper’ or Lat. pagina/data, ‘a threaded page;’ but 
the derivation is uncertain), a short treatise or essay—techni¬ 
cally, a book in octavo^ of not more than five sheets, merely 
stilled together. The word occurs in Chaucer, and the P. 
was first wielded in England as a powerful weapon of attack 
by Wyclif. In tlie reign of Edward VI. a crowd of Protestant 
pamphleteers flooded the country with vehement invectives 
against the Mass and its accompanying superstitions, llic 
attacks, directed by Nash and his rivals among the Elizabethan 
pamphleteers against the Puritans, were the first English works 
which shook utterly off the sickly extravagances of euphuism, 
and laid the foundation of popular literature. Milton’s pamph¬ 
lets are splendid specimens of wrathful protest and impassioned 
pleading. In later times, till the rise of the newspaper press in 
some measure superseded this form of publication, every contro¬ 
versy brought its budget of pamphlets. There are valuable col¬ 
lections of them in the liliraries of the British Museum, and 
the Royal and London Insititutions. 

Famphyria, anciently a province on the S. coast of Asia 
Minor, consisting of a narrow strip of land skirting in a semi¬ 
circle the coast of the Bay of P. It was traversed by ramifica¬ 
tions of Mount Taurus, and watered by the rivers Catarrhactes 
{Dudensu), Cestms (Ak-su), Eutymedon (CaM-su), and Melas 
(Menavgat-su), alt of which are navigable and discharge into the 
Bay of P. The inhabitants were a mixed race of aborigines, 
Cilicians, and Greeks, hence their name ' Pamphyli ’ (Gr. pas, 
‘all,’ and phyle, ‘ tribe;’ ef. Ger. Alemanni). They were chiefly 
devoted to maritime pursuit^ and, like the Cilicians, were much 
addicted to piracy. The chief towns, all on the sea-coast or on 
the rivers, were Side and Aspendus, originally Greek colonies, 
Attalia, founded by Attolus, king of Pergamos, and Peiga. 

' Famplo'na, the chief town of the province of Navarre, in 
N. Spain, 40 miles S.S.W. of San Sebastian, with which it is 
connected by rail, and 19 from the French frontier. Situated 
in a fertile plain 30 miles in circumference, on the left bank of 
the Arga, a tributary of the Ebro, on an eminence 1378 feet 
above the sea, it is strongly fortified, and has a citadel founded 
by Philip II. Though very uneven, the town is finely built, has 
three squares, of which Plaza del Castillo is the finest, an Epis¬ 
copal palace and a Gothic cathedral, founded in 1397 by Carlos 
III. of Navarre, and containing the graves of the kings of 
Navarre. P. has a medical school, a college with a library and 
botanic garden, a ceua de espositos (‘foundling hospital’), a 
theatre, and a masa de tores (' bull arena ’), the largest in Spain, 
capable of holding lo^ooo people. There is some trade in wine, 
leather, linen, wax, and guitar-strings. Pop. 22,896. P., the 
ancient Pom^opdlis, was taken by the Goths in sfds, and by 
Karl the Grmt in 778. Its Moorish conquerors corrupted the 
Roman name to Bamblona, whence the modem P. It wax 
taken by the French in 1808, but surrendered to the Duke of 
Wellington after the Battle of Vittorio, in 1813. 


Fan (akin to Lat paseo, *1 feed’X in Greek mythology a 
rural divinity, the son of Hermes by a daughter of I^ops, waf 
originally wofshipped in Arcadia, whence his fame extended to 
other parts of Greece. He was rewded as the {guardian of 
flocks, pastures, and bees, as a mignly hunter, and as the in¬ 
ventor of the s;^nx or pandean pipes; and in art was usually 
represented with goat’s horns, beard, tail, and feet—attributes 
that struck the beholder with panic alarm (Gr. to paniMon). By 
the Romans he was identifi^ with Faunus (q. v.), and the 
Alexandrian philosophers saw in him a personification of nature, 
connecting his name with the Gr, to pan (‘the universe’). The 
story related by Plutarch {De Defections Oraculorum), how, on 
the night of the Nativity, a voyager oif the promontory of 
Tmnarum heard a strange ciy, ‘ The great Fan is dead,’ suggested 
to Milton ,the most beautiful stanzas in the Hymn on the 
Nativity; and the Lycean god has been sung by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, by Shelley, Keats, and Mrs. Browning. 

FanMhe (Fr., Old Fr. pennaehe, Ital. pennachio, from Lat 
penna, ‘ a feather'}, in Heraldry, a plume of feathers placed up¬ 
right in front of the helmet, uid so arranged as to form a crest. 

Fatiama', lathmua of, connects Central and S. America, 
extending from 77* to 83* W. long. It forms the State of P,, 
belonging to the Colombian confederation, and has an area of 
29,756 sq. miles, with a pop. in 1871 of 220,542. The isthmus 
is traversed by a mountain range forming a continuation of the 
S. American Cordillera, and culminating in the pccik of Ficacho 
(7200 feet). In its eastern p.irt and on the Atlantic shore there 
is a belt of low wet land with a very unhealthy climate; but the 
western portion rises into dry and comparatively healthy savan¬ 
nahs. 'The central range is rugged and precipitous, and is 
clothed with a rank tropical vegetation, (jold, iron, copper, 
and salt mines are parti^ly worked, while the chief crops are 
rice, maize, cotton, and bananas, llie isthmus is crossea by a 
railway 36 mile.s in length, connecting Aspinwall on the Atlantic, 
and the town of P. on the Pacific. It was constructed by 
United States enterprise, opened in 1855, and enjoys a transit 
trade of ;£ii,ooo,ooo yearly. The construction of a ship canal 
across the isthmus has been long discussed, and more than one 
survey for the purpose has been made.—^P., the capital of the 
State of the same name, on the Pacific side of the Isthmus 
of P., and on the Bay of P., an inlet of the Atlantia 1 'he 
sea at P. is so shallow that vessels are obliged to anchor 
from 2 to 8 miles from the shore, under the lee of several 
small islands. The town is weli-built, but has frequently 
been devastated by fire, the last disaster of the kind occurring 
in 1874. P. is a free port, but derives its chief importance 
from being the Pacific terminus of the P. Railway, and con¬ 
sequently enjoying a large transit traffic. The chief exports are 
indiarubber, hides, skins, and ivory nuts. In 1873 the value 
of the exports from P. amounted to ^■400,000, but fell to about 
half that figure in 1874, in consequence of Indian troubles. 
The old Spanish city of P,, built in 1518 and destroyed in 1670 
by the buccaneers, stood 6 miles N.E. of the present town, 
whose pop. in 1871 was 18,378. . 

• 

Fanatbenee'a, the greatest and probably the most undent 
festival of the Athenian State, was celebrated in the month of 
July at Athens in honour of Athene Polios. Strictly speaking 
the P. consisted of two festivals, the one held annually under 
the name of the Lesser P., the other every four years under the 
name of the Greater P. The P. seems to have been a develop¬ 
ment of the feast Athcniea, instituted, according to tradition, by 
King Erichthonius about 1500 n.c., and originally confined to 
the city of Athens, but on the formation of the Attic confede¬ 
racy by Thwens opened to all the Atticans, and receiving on 
that account the name P. Tlie celebration included rich sacri¬ 
fices of oxen, to which every town in Attica bad to contribute 
one bull, besides various contests of skill, horse and foot races, 
and the lampadephoria, or torch-race. The Greater P. was dis¬ 
tinguished by the more magnificent character of its sacrifices, by 
the redtation of the Homeric and other poems, and especially 
by the solemn procession of all Atticans on the last day of the 
festivid to the temple of Athene Polias, for the purpose of pre¬ 
senting the goddess with the peplus, a crocus-coloured garment 
wrought by the maidens of the city. This procession, and other 
solemnities of the P., are represented on the frieze sculptures of 
the Parthenon now in the British Mkseum. 



, Vaa'uc. SeeGiNSBNQ. 

Paa'oskM ate cakes fried from a thin batter of donr, egp, 
and milk, seasoned with salt and sugar. The following is M. 
Soyer’s recipe for T.: ' Break two to four 'eggs into a basin, 
odd four small tablespoonfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, and a little salt; beat the whole well together, adding 
degrees half a pint of milk, or a little more or less, de¬ 
pending on the sise of the e^ and the quality of the flour, so os 
to form a rather thick batter; next odd a little ginger, cinnamon, 
or other flavour at will; lastly, put them into the pan, and 
when set and brownish, lay hold of the frying pan at the 
extremity of the handle, give it a sudden but slight jerk upwards, 
and the cake will turn over on the other side; when this is 
brown, dish up with sifted sugar and serve with lemon.' The 
use of P. is fieculiarly associated with Shrove Tuesday, and this 
observance is supposed to be a relic of an ancient heathen 
festival continued m connection with the calendar of the early 
Christian Church. 

Poxidhatw'tra. See Bidfai. 

Paa'creas (Gr. /am, 'all,' and Jh-Mt, 'flesh'), or Sweet¬ 
bread, an organ of the higher vertebrata, situated in the abdo¬ 
minal region as an appendage to the digestive system. The P. in 
man lies somewhat transversely in the abdomen, or across the 
hinder wall of the belly, in the eM^astrk and hypochondriac 
{right and le/l) regions. It is a gland of oblong and flattened 
form, and has been compared in shape to a dog's tongue. It is 
broadened at its right extremity, is from 6 toli inches long, 
inches broad, and Wf an inch to an inch thick. It weighs 
usually from 2 to 3^ ounces, but 5 or 6 ounces is not an un¬ 
common weight. The right extremity of the F. is covered by 
the bend of the duodenum, or first portion of the small intestine. 
Its lyidy is covered in part by tlie posterior surface of the 
stomach; and the left extremity or ‘ tail' of the organ extends 
to the spleen, uid overlies the left kidney. 

The structure of the P. is strikingly umilar to that of the 
scdivary glands of the mouth. There is a loose and irregular 
division into lobules, which are in turn composed of rami¬ 
fied tubes. The secretion of the P. is conveyed from the 
organ by the pancreatic duct, which runs through the organ 
from left to rignt, and which opens into the duotknum in dose 
relationship with the bile-duct from the liver. This duct is of 
the size of a quill ot its intestinal end. Tlie P. derives its nerves 
from the splenic plexus. The arteries of the P. arise from the 
splenic, &c., and the veins open into the splenic and superior 
mesenteric veins. 

The pancreatic juke, or secretion of the P., like saliva, is a 
colourless, transparent, and alkaline fluid. Its specific con¬ 
stituent is panereatm. In too parts of pancreatic juice there 
are of water 98o'45 parts, and of solid^ > 9‘55 parts. The 
solids consist of pancreatin, 1271 parts; and of inorganic 
biiSes and salts, 6*84 parts. The functions of the jmncreatic 
juice in digestion comprehend (a) the conversion of starch into 
dextrin oxA wape sugar, an aabn which the bile is powerless 
to effect; to aid in the assimilation ot,fatty matters, by 
'transforming them into an emulsion and thus reniuring them fit 
for absorption by the lacteal vessels. In Disease of the P., 
fatty and oily matters appear to be but imperfectly digested—fr) 
the dissolution of albuminous meters, ana the production of a 
peptone, similar to that formed by the action of the gastric juice. 

Paxte'Mwa, a fortified town of Austria on the Servian frontier 
and on the Temes, near where it enters the Danube, 12 miles 
N.E. of Belgrod. It has an important trade in grain and cattle, and 
considerable industries in silk, brandy, &c. Pop. (1869} 13,408. 

Pan'da or 'Wall {Jkurus fulgens), a species cd''Camivorous 
quadruped fouigl in Nepal, and ulied to the raccoon, potto, &c. 
It attains a length of about two feet; its colour is a rich 
chestnut brown, deepest in hue on the outside of the body and 
legs; the head is gr^'ish, and there is a whitish spot bnlow each 
eye. The tail is ringed, the head short and broad, and the 
muzzle pointed. TIm soles of the feet are hairy. The P. 

' appears to feed on birds and smaller mammalia. It is also fond 
of »gs, and robs nests to procure these dainties. The names 
• ' and * Chit-wa ’ are given to the animal from its cijr. 

VMEKiKu'oMa, or the BrirBw-PixM F■lull3^ is a singular 
notanl order of monoootyiiedonous plants numbering about too 
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species, duefly conta i ned bn the genera Pamdemus and Frtydsuka, 
The stem if orbaMScent, usually sending down aerial roo^ some¬ 
times weak and decumbent; the leaves imbricatmi in three rows, 
long, amplexkaul, and almost always spiny on tiie margins : 
the flowers dioecious or polygamous, and arranged on a covered 
spadix; the perianth wanting; and the fnut either fibrous 
drupes or mony-celled berries. They are abundant in the Moa- 
caree Islands, common in the Indian Archipelago and most tro¬ 
pical islands of the Old World, but are tare in America. Their 
strong aerial roots, which protrude from the stem, descend towards 
the earth, and reaching it, quickly bury themselves in the soil, 
are not only a source of nourishment but act as stays to prevent 
the stems being blown about in the sandy atoations where the 
plant is usually met with. The fruit and seeds of many species 
are eatable, and their leaves furnish cordage and thatching 
materiaL From the unexpanded leaves of Carludovica ^Imata, 
the Panama hats are manufactured, Jipagnpa in Ecuador is the 
principal seat of the trade—not Panama, which is a misnomer 
in the same way that ‘ Mocha' is for coffee. See Sckxw-Pine. 

P&nda'waa are the five sons of Pandu, whose life and war 
with the rival Kaurava princes form the subject of the celebrated 
Hindu epic the Mahabharata (q. v.). It is supposed tliat this 
war has some historic basis, but it is now impossible to discrimi¬ 
nate it 

Pande'an Pipea, an ancient wind instrument formed by a 
number of reeds of graduated lengths. The Greek Syrinx and 
Roman fstula were of this nature. 

Pan'decta (Gr. pan dekai, 'all-receiving'), the name nven 
to a digest of the Roman law, made by the order of the 
Emperor Justinian. It consists of fifty books containing the 
opinions and writings of eminent lawyers. The books are 
divided into seven parts, which are as follows:— 1-4, 5-11, 
12-19, 20-27, 2 ^ 35 . 3 ^-Aht and 45-50. The first contains the 
elements of law, defining justice, right, &c.; the second part 
treats of judges and judgments; the fliird of personal actions; 
the fourth of contracts, pledges, &c.; the fifth of wills and testa¬ 
ments ; the sixth of the possession of goods ; and the seventh of 
obligations, crimes, punishments, &c. The P. were compiled 
by 'i'ribonian during the years 530-33. Sec Roman Law. 

Pandemic 'Waves of Disease. In 1858, Dr. Lawson, 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, while in chaige of the Medical 
Department of the Army in Jamaica, investigated the records of 
mortality to ascertain whether they indicated the operation of 
local causes which might be remov^. He says:—‘After much 
consideration, I was 1 ^ to the conclusion that epidemics pro¬ 
ceeded regularly from south to north, and that they might be 
traced from the Cape of Good Hope to Iceland. They suc¬ 
ceeded each other at the interval of a few years, and often 
affected places far distant in longitude; and their resemblance 
to a succession of waves led to their causes being designated 
P. W. As the course of these waves seemed uninfluenced by 
atmospheric currents, it was clear they must be owing to some 
terrestrial force; and their appearance at Mauritius and the Cape 
in the same year, and their subsequently manifesting themselves 
at more northerly latitudes on the eastern side of the Atlantic 
than on its western shore at the same time, taken in connection 
with the position of one of the magnetic poles to the N. of 
Canada and the S. of Australia, rendered it prolwble that the 
force was magnetic.' In regard to the progress of P. W. in the 
production of fevers and cholera. Dr. Lawson states that' they 
take five years to go from the Cape of Good H^ie to England. 
A febrific wave is supposed to start from the isoclinal, 70* S., 
on the 1st of Januaiy of a year with an odd number, and to 
overspread the zone between that and 53* in the course of the 
year. It will start from 53* on the first of January of the even 
year, and so on. As the waves ate assumed to occur eveiy 
second year, another will leave the isoclinal, 70*, in the next 
year, and will pursue the same course os that which preceded it 
From this peculiaritjr, it follows that the first part of a wave is 
experienced in any pven zone either always in an odd year or 
always in on even one. And the force of the epktanics is 
accordingly felt in each zone in the year peculiar to it, following 
thid ol the zone to the south of it, and precediag that of the 
zone to the north.' The theon of F. W. is not generally 
received by epidemiologist^ and requires oonfirmotian. See 
Trims. EpUem. Soe. (vA iiL p. Load,). 
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(Gr. *aU-gtfu.d’), according to Greek mytli, was 
the name of the first woman on eartlC After the theft of 
fire from heaven by Prometheus, the wrathful gods in revenge 
caused Hephaestus to mould a woman of surpassing beauty, 
whom they endowed with every seductive gift, and sent as a 
presrat to Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus. Epimetheus, 
despite the warning of his brother, received P., whose curiosity 
prompted her to open a box or cask which stood on the 
thr^old of the house, whereupon there issued from it all the 
varied enis that afilict mankind, Hope alone remaining behind. 
The details of this myth are variously given and interpreted. 

Pan'douri (from Pandur, a village near Kolocza), the name 
formerly given in the Austrian army to corps of light>armed foot, 
levied from among the Slavs on the Turkim fronuer, and acting 
under their own leaders, called Harumbashas. Since 1755 the 
P. have been incomorated with the other frontier forces of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Pau'el, in Englisli law, is the slip or ‘ pane ’ of paper or 
imrchment containing the names of the iurors returned by the 
sheriff, or other ministerial officer, to serve on trials of issue in 
courts of law. The enrolment of the names upon the schedule 
is called impanelling a Jury; and the returning officer is said to 
array the names on the P. In Scotdi criminal law the accused, 
who is called the defender till his appearance to answer to the 
charge, is, after appearance, termed the P. 

Pan'el (Old Fr., a diminutive oi pan, ‘a piece or pane,’ Lat. 
pannus), in architecture, denotes a compartment with raised 
margins, as in wainscotings, ceilings, and the like. Panels are a 
common feature in the ornamental stone-work of Gothic build¬ 
ings. They appear to a certain extent in the Norman style, have 
greater variety in the Early English, while in the Perpendicular 
style walls and ceilings arc sometimes entirely covered with 
them in every variety of form. In modern buildings, panelling 
is chiefly employed in plaster-work and wainscoting. 

Pan'fiBhi, a name applied to a species of king crabs {Umulus 
cyelops) found in the £. Indies, where it is also known as the 
' saucepan crab.’ When limbs and tail have been removed, the 
buckler-shaped body or shell presents some slight resemblance 
to a saucepan. 

Paa'ge Lin'gua (Lat. ‘ proclaim, O tongue ’), a Latin hymn in 
honour ot the Eucharist, written by Thomas Aquinas (q. v.), forms 
part of the service in the Homan breviary for the festival of Cur|>u$ 
Christi; and two verse^ commencing Tantum erge Saeramentum, 
are sung at the Benediction with tiie Blessed Sacrament. 

Pan'golin, or Ma'niB, a name given to a genus of Edentate 
mammals allied to the Armadillos, and included in a specml 
family, that of the Manidee, They arc almost the only members 
of Eoentate order found outside S. America; being natives also 
of Africa and India. Two well-marked species are the Phatagin 
long-tailed manis {Manii telradaeiyla), and the short-tailed 
manis {M. pentadactyla). The latter is sometimes distinctively 
named the ' Pangolin.’ It occurs in India and Ceylon. Its 
length is 5 feet, inclusive of the tail The P. is covered with 
homy scales, which invest both tail and body. The toes are pro¬ 
vided with strong claws, enabling the animal to burrow with ease. 

Pan'iola See Infi.or£scenck. 

Pan'ioum. See Millet. 

P&niui, the great Sanskrit grammarian, who is said to have 
flourished in the 6th c. B.C., and whose work is still the standard 
authority among Hindus. It is divided into eight books, and is 
compwed of nearly 4000 sutras or aphoristic verses. The system 
of grammar is entirely different to that with which we are 
familiar in Europe, being arranged not according to the parts of 
speech, but on the principle of classifying all cognate philo¬ 
logical phenomena, such as the change of long vowels for short. 
’The original, with commentaries, was published at Calcutta 
(1809) and at Bonn C1840). See P., kit Plaa in Sanskrit 
Literature, by Prof. GoldstUcker (Lond. 1861). 

Paaiput', a town in the district of Kurnaul, Punjaub, British 
India, 7S miles N. of Dellii. It }i« on the direct route from 
Western Asia into the heart of Hindustan, and has been the 
scene of two decisive battles. In 1526, the Timurian Baber 
(q. V.) defeated the A%han Ibrahim, and founded the Mogul 
dynasty at Delhi; and again in 1761 the supremacy of the h^- 


rattas in N.W. India was broken by the Durani or A%haq 
emperor, Shi^ Ahmed. In the neighbourhood are many ruins 
and tombs. P. was at one time the headquarters of a British 
district of the same name. There is a special manufacture of 
glass ware Pop. (1868) 25,276. 

Paniz'zi, Sir Antonio, X.O.B., some time principal libra> 
rian of the British Museum, was bom at Brescello, Modena, 
September 16, 1797, and was educated at Keggio and at Uie 
University of Parma, obtaining the decree of Doctor of Laws in 
1818. An ardent Liberal in politics, he was implicated in the 
Piedmontese revolution in 1821, and although condemned to 
death he managed to escape, and after wandering in Switzerland 
and Germany fled to England. Obtaining an introduction to 
the historian Roscoe, who gave him warm encouragement and 
cordial assistance, he settled first in Liverpool, where he re¬ 
mained an Italian teacher of repute till 1820, when he became 
Professor of Italian in University College. In 1831, through 
Lord Brougham’s instrumentality, he teceived an assistant 
librarianship in the British Museum, and succeeded in 1837 to 
the Keepership of Printed Books. Among his earliest impor¬ 
tant duties were the transference of the printed books from 
Montagu House to Great Russell Street, and the compilation of 
a new catalogue, his designs for the work having been approved 
by the trustees. To his painstaking efforts are due in a very 
great degree the obtaining of a large increase in the Parliamen¬ 
tary grants to the Museum, the trebling of the number of volumes 
in the library, and the formation of the unequalled Reading- 
Room (1855-57). !'• Wits appointed Principal Librarian in 

i85!i, and retired on full pay in 1866. He was created aK.C.B. 
in 1869. Ilib literary labours include the editing of the Orlando 
Innamorata of Boiardo and the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto 
(9 vols. 1830-34), prefaced by an able essay ; an edition of the 
Sonetti e Cansoni of Boiardo in 1835 ; and a splendid repaint at 
the expense of Lord Vernon of the first four editions of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia (1858). He has also written a number of 
pamphlets and critical papers. 

f anjim'. See Goa. 

Pamno'nia, a province of the Roman Empire, bounded N. 
and E. by the Danube, S. by Iliyricum and Mcesia, and W. by 
Noricum and Italy. It comprised the tenitory now known as 
Lower Austria, Carinthia, Carniola, the S.W. of Hungary, Slav¬ 
onia, and parts of Croatia and Bosnia. Its inhabitants were 
of Illyrian descent. First conquered by Octavianus, B.C. 35, 
they were completely subdued by Tiberius in A.D. 8, and by 
Drusus on their revolt after the death of Augustus, when he 
divided the country into P. Superior and F. Inferior, the 
boundary being a line drawn from Arrabona in the W. to Ser- 
vitium in the S. ; P. Superior lying W. of the line. In the 4th 
c. Galerins took from P. inferior the part N. of the Dravus, but 
Constantine the Great equalised the provinces by adding to 
Inferior the S. part of Superior. The chief towns were, in*P. 
Superior—Vindobona (Viaina), Camuntum, Petovio {Petiau), 
yEmona {ItiyiacA), Siscia or Segesta (Sissek; in P. Inferior— 
.Sirmium {Mdrovitz), Mnisa {Essei), Aquincum or Adincum {Alt- 
Buda\ and Bregetium {Komom). * 

Pann'uB, or Taa'oulo-Neb'ulous Gor'nea, is a vascular 
state of the cornea, with thickening of its epithelium, the result 
of chronic inflammation. Idiopathic P. is the result of cornej^tis, 
and the vascularisation of P. differs from other forms of vascu¬ 
larity in that the vessels proceed to the cornea from the con¬ 
junctiva and ramify u])on the cornea in an irregular manner, 
with considerable intervals between them, the internal surface 
of the eyelid being smooth and natural. The blood-vessels of 
P. are also derived from those of the sclerotica, and they may 
pervade the whole of the lamellated tissue of the cornea to such 
a degree as to render it almost impervious to light See Oph¬ 
thalmia. 

Fanora'ina (Gr. pan, ‘ all,’ and orama, ‘ a view ’) is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, a painting which represents an extensive sweep 
of a landscape as viewM from one point, and is therefore dis¬ 
posed upon the concave side of a whole or half cylinder. 
The perspective of such a design is peculiar, and its execution 
^fficult; but if well done the effect is splendid, and the optical 
illusion almost perfect The inventorbf the P. was Robert Barker 
(1739-1806), who first exhibited a panoramic view of Edinburgh 
in that city in 1788, The most succissful in this department of 
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theiti it applied to an^ one in modern times. Between these 
two extremes there is an intermediate form, which ascribes to 
the Infinite and Universal Being the attributes of both mind and 
matter, namely, thought and extension. P. has been the most 
widespread form of human thought regarding the origin and 
nature of the universe, underlying, as it has done, almost all 
the forms Of religion which have ever existed in the world. 
Fetishism (q. v.), the lowest form of religion, rests on the 
assumption that Nature is Divine. But the earliest known origin 
of P. proMr was in India, where it was tauciit that the Eternal 
Infinite Being creates by self.evoludbn, whereby he becomes 
and te ail existence. In the Rig-Veda (q. v.) Brahm (‘ He that 
is’) is all things; all material forms are simply the forma of 
Brahm. Hie o^er great religious systems of antiquity—the 
Persian, l^yptian, and Greek—^were also Pantheistic. All had 
their foundation in the doctrine of Emanation. The deities of 
the later Polytheism, personifications of the powers of Nature, 
were emanations from one infinite, inconceivable, nameless 
Being (Brahm; Zeniane Akcme, which is not a name but 
means bcginningless time; Ammon, ‘the hidden One;’ Zens, 

‘ tlie sky,’ the unknown God) dwelling in the Light, as with the 
Persians, or in the Darkness, ns with the Egyptians, who repre. 
sented Nature in its infinitude, in which all things are contained, 
and of which all living things are the offspring. The fundamental 
principle of the different forms of Greek philosophy, Ionic, 
Eleatic, and Stoic, which all endeavoured to discover some one 
principle—^material, spiritual, or double, that is active and passive, 
or material and spiritual—to which all modes of manifestation of 
being could be referred, was Pantheistic, in a material, spiritual, 
or hyloaoislic form. With Plato God was an Idea which com* 
prehended ail other ideas, the universal intelligence which be¬ 
came individualised in the different orders of intelligent beings, 
gixls, demons, and men. Of Nco-Platonism, according to which 
tfic soul of man was a mode of God’s existence, and the universe 
tile cflluence of God, there were three phases: one allied to the 
Pagan piiilosophy; another to Judaism, as in Philo-Judasus 
(q. V.) ; and a third to Christianity, as in some even of the Chris¬ 
tian Fathers, e.g., Origen (q. v.), Clement Alexandrinus (q. v.), 
and Dionysius the Areopagitc (q. v.). The influence of Greek 
and Oriental philosophy was still more apparent in the heresies of 
Manichaiism and the different forms of Gnosticism; but the most 
pronounced P. in connection with the Christian CImrch appeared 
in the De Dwisiette Natura of Erigena (q. v.), whose four divi¬ 
sions were reducible to two—God, from whom all emanates, and 
the things which emanate from him ; and these again to one— 
tile identity of God and creation. During the Middle Ages, not¬ 
withstanding the exertions of the Church, the prcv.ailing philo¬ 
sophy was Pantheistic. The doctrines of Erigena and the 
Averroism (see Avekroes) of Amalric de Bena and Giordano 
Bruno (q. v.) were not only professed by popular mystic sects, 
e.g., the Beghards, Alliigenses, and Brethren of the Free Spirit, 
but prevailed inside the Church, e.g., among the Franciscans 
(q. V.), especially the Fratricelli (cj. v.), and even the Schoolmen, 
according to whom the fundamental idea of the co-operation of 
Grace is the Pantheistic notion of a participation of Deity. The 
father of modem P. was Spinoza (q. v.), although his doctrines 
were purely those of his master Descartes (q. v.), the founder of 
modem ideal philosophy, who shrank from following his own 
principles to their legitimate conclusion. Descartes defined 
God as an infinitely perfect, uncreated, and necessarily existing 
Being; alongside of whom was the Universe, an infinite substance. 
Spinoza coiud find room only for one Infinity, and held that the 
created was merely modes of the uncreated, that the spiritual 
and the material were originally one. In the modem trans¬ 
cendental philosophy of Germany the forms of thought origi¬ 
nated by Kant (q. v.) were developed into P. by Fichte (q. v.L 
Schelling (q. v.), and Hegel (q. v.J. See Hunt's Essay on P, 
(Lond. 1866). 

Fan'tlieon, a Roman temple built by Marcus Agrippa in 
his third consulate, 27 B.C., stands near the centre of the 
Campus Martins. It is in excellent preservation, and consists 
of two parts, the temple proper and the portico. _ The former is 
a circular building of fine brickwork feet in diameter and 
height, rising into a dome which is the west in the world, and 
which has universally served as a model in modem architecture. 
The interior is lightM 1 ^ a circular aperture 40 feet wide in the 
centre of the dome; and contains eight splendid monedith 


columns, 32 feet high, of antwo marble. The portico! 
too feet wid»and 40 feet high, is supported by 16 columns « 
Corinthian granitp 13 feet in circumference, and 39 feet in 
height and die fneze contains the inscription of Agrippa. The 
name P. may either have been derived firora the fact that the 
building contained at one time the shrines of several deities, or 
from the unique appearance of its vast unsupported ceiling 
causing it to be likened to the vault of the heavens, the residence 
of the gods. In 609 it was consecrated by Pope Boniface IV. 
as a Christian church under the name of Ste. Maria ad Martyres, 
in commemoration of which event the festival of All Saints was 
instituted. The modern name of the church is Ste. Maria 
Eotonda. Within its.walls lie the remains of Raphael and other 
famous men. In January 1878 it received the remidns of Victor 
Emmanuel, the first King of United Italy. 

Pan'ther, the name of a carnivorous quadruped of the family 
Felidte, scientifically named Felis pardahs. By many zoologists 
the P. is regarded as the immature form of the Leopard 
(q. V.) ; some maintain that it is only a variety of that animal; 
while others consider it a totally distinct species. It is a native 
of the southern parts of the Old World. Its colour is a tawny 
yellow, and the spots consist of circles of smaller spots. The 
average length of the P. is six to seven feet. 

_ Pan'tomime (Lat. patttamimus, from the Greek), a drama¬ 
tic performance in which gesture takes the place of dialogue. Imi¬ 
tative acting of this kind has been common among the Chinese, 
the Persians, and other Oriental nations for many centuries. 
The Romans patronised with keen appreciation representations 
of dance and gesture only, the performers in which were 
called pantomimi, and similar entertainments spread from 
Italy at a very early period over all Eurojie. At the pre¬ 
sent day in some Contineutal opera-houses—as in thit of 
Vienna—an entire night’s entertainment composed solely of 
ballet, with pantomimic action, is frequently given. The 
word P. has now, however, a special signification as applied 
to the Christmas entertainments at our the<atres so popular 
with young people. Almost every theatre in London a few 
years ago produced a pantomime on boxing night, but many 
of the smaller houses, unable from want of stage accommo¬ 
dation and resources to compete with their more spacious rivals, 
have discontinued the practice. In the national and historic 
theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, we have still, how- 
ever, all the dazzling glitter and fairy magnificence of yore. The 
legitimate drama is suspended that the heroes and heroines of 
the nursery, the princes and princesses of fairy-lore, and the 
genii and demons of superstitious childhood, may strut the 
boards, marshal gay processions of richly-attired knights and 
ladies, and survey the butt.rlly splendour of a hundred tripping 
nymphs. Thousands of pounds are spent, and hundreds of per¬ 
formers engaged, that the lavish glory of the spectacle may lie 
complete. The Crystal Palace and Surrey Theatre pantomimes 
have well-established reputations, while those of Edinburgh, 
Liveqiool, Glasgow, Manchester, Dublin, &c., are scarcely 
inferior. At the Adelphi Theatre in 1876 the experiment of a • 
P. acted by diildren alone was tried for the first time with 
marked success. The P. proper, or ‘harlequinade,’ is tko 
coarsely comic aficr-picce which follows the transformation scene 
of the extravaganza, in which the principal performers are tbe 
clown, a hilarious and athletic rascal, and the pantaloon, his 
hoary brother reprobate, who indulge in racy practical joking 
and wild horse-play, while harlequin with magic wand and the 
graceful columbine relieve the picture by illustrations of the 
poetry of motion, ‘ Sprites,’ acroliatic performers, frequently 
appear also in the harlequinade. This sort of entertainment is 
said to have been first introduced into the country in 1702 by a 
dancing-master of the name of Weaver. The Tamout clown 
Grimaldi was the populariscr of the harlequinade, which under- 
went many modifications in his hands. 

Fantop'oda, a division of Araehnida (q. v.),‘represented bjr 
the ‘ sea-spiders ’ belonging to the genus t^cnegonum, of which 
P. liUorale is a femiliar species. These animals are notable 
from the fact that the digestive system extends into die 1^, of 
which there are four pmrs. The abdomen is rudimentary, and 
there are no specialised breathing-organs. The sexes are distinct. 
The order P. is sometimes also knd^ under the name Pod(h 
somata, 
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* Pa'cdi, Paaquale dl, a patriotic Cordcan leader, bom 
fai «736 at Roatino, in the Island of Coiaice, waa brooeht up at 
Naples, whither hit father, Giacinto de P., hod retired on the 
failure of his attempt to free his conntry, 1 :n 1755 F. was 
elected Commander-General of Corsica and head of an inde* 
pendent democrat, a position he held for twelve years, 
effecting; many useml reforms, and accomplishinr the expmsion 
of the Genoese. But the island having cedra to France in 
1768, he was completely defeated by the French troops under 
the Comte de Vaux, and forced to seek refuge in England. On 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 he was recalled 
to Corsica, where he founded a republic and allied himself to 
the British, with whose aid he succeeded in driving out the 
French. He then gave up tlie island to the English—a step 
which aroused the displeasure of his countrymen, whereupon P. 
returned in 1796 to London, where he died, Sth February 
1807. See Boswell’s Aeeount ^ Corska (Glosg. 1768); Lives 
of F. by Arrigbi (Par. 1843); Klose (Brunswick, 1853); and 
Bartoli (Ajaccio, 1867). 

Pa'pa, a town in Hungary, on the Tapoicza, 25 miles S.W. 
of Kaab by rail, has a stately castle; and fine Roman Catholic 
Chnreh, a Greek church, and a Reformed College, and manu¬ 
factures cloth, pipes, and stoneware. Pop. (1869) 14,223. 

Pa'paey. See Popes. 

Pa'pal States, formerly comprised that part of Italy of 
which the Pope was the temporal sovere!^. The extent of the 
(erritoiy. varied at different times, but in 1859 the area was 
15,77459. miles, and the pop. over 3,000,00a It stretclied 
from Naples in the S. to the Po in the N., and was rather irre¬ 
gular in shape, the northern half lying for the most part K and 
the southern half W. of the Apennines. The P. S. originated in 
the gift of Pippin the Short to Pope Stephen 11 ., but it was not till 
the nth c. that the temporal sovereignty of the Popes became a 
reality. Their alliance with the Norman conquerors of Naples, 
and the devotion of the Countess of Tuscany to the Papal See, 
resulted in a large extension of their authonty N. and S. But 
it was not till the i6th and 17th centuries that the popes began 
to play a thoroughly secular part in Italian politics. Alexander 
VI., Julius II., Leo X., Gregory XIII., are among the most 
notable of the pontiffs to whom the enlargement of the P. S. is 
due. Napoleon Bonaparte incorporated the States with France, 
but the Congress of Vienna (1814) restored the papal authority. 
In 1859 the Romagna proclaimed its annexation to Sardinia } 
in the year following Garibaldi's victories in Sicily and Naples 
led to the revolt of Urbino and the Marches, which were also 
annexed to Sardinia, and finally, in October 1870, on the with¬ 
drawal of the French troops, Rome passed into the possession 
of ViptoT Emmanuel, and the temporal power of the Papacy 
came to an end. 

*:PapaTera'oen Is a natural order of dicotyledonous herbs, 
usually with milky or coloured juice. The leaves are alternate, 
without stipules; the flower^ are generally showy and on long 
stalks, with two or three deciduous sepals, and four or six 
' petals crumpled in bud ; the stamens ore numerous; the fruit 
IS long, siliquiform, one-celled, or capsular and many-celied, 
ofiening by pores at the apex} the seeds are many and small, 
the allmmen, oily and fleshy. The P. abounds in Europe, ex- 
teuding sparingly eastward mto N. Asia and Japan. Some are 
found In tropical America, but they are scarce in the southern 
hemisphere. The family possesses well-marked narcotic pro¬ 
perties, and some are emetic, purgative, or acridly poisonous, 
^e {HTtncipal genus is Hx/aver, or the Poppy (q. v.l. See 
CBI.ANDIMX, and Sanooinaiua. Representatives of 
ichiltria are common in gardens. 

Papam', anmed by botanists Corita belongs to'the 

natural order Papayacea (I9 some systematists rMuced to a tribe 
of Piusijltraeae). It is a soft-wooded, fast-growing, short-lived 
tree, about 2o feet in hei^t, thick and gouty at the base, and 
bearing a crown of large pabrous palmate leaves on long stslks. 
The succulent fruit is of a dingy orange-yellow, generally oblong 
in diape, containing nutnerous black, wrinkled seeds; embedded 
in a soft mucous pulp. It It faidigmous in Brsxil, and prohaUy 
abo in Central America apd the W. Indies, bet is now cultivated 
In many tropical countries, and must have hem early iotrodneed 
into India. Tlie Gniit, fa^Udh R is ehteflyWaea, is eaten in 
ananrlpeatateasavegMble,andicl!kewiieiiude iUtonpre- 
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serve; when ripe itis very sweet ud pleasant. The seeds iie 
pngent A pMuIlarity of the F. is that meat washed in.watar 
imprqmated mto its mfil^ Juice beemnea tender, and toe same 
result IS obtained by inspending toe jobft amongst toe leaves of 
the tree. In C. tmiuta, the Chsmbaru of Guiana and Btazi 4 
the juice is exceeding^ acrid, causing blisten if it comes in cqn- 
tact with the skin. 'The finit is not eaten, and the flowers have 
a di^sting carrion-like odour. The fruits of other species, 

C. ctififirmis and C. pytiformis^ are totable, but are insipid. N, 
Americui P. is Asimina trUoba, belonging to Anonaette. It 
yields a fragrant, fleshy, edible (cult. 

Pap'enbtirg, a town of Prussia, province of Hannover, 27 
miles S.S.E. of Emden, with which it is connected by rail and 
canal. It has a navigation school, and a trade in grain, peat, 
and timber, and manufactures sailcloth and cord^e. Fop. 
(1875) 6819. 

Pa'per (Fr. papkr, from IjA. papyrus), a term derived from 
the material principally employed (see Papyrus) by the cultured 
nations of antiquity for writing purposes. The use of papyrus de¬ 
clined and altogether ceased with the decay of the Roman Empire 
and toe gathering gloom of the dark ages, and when reviving learn¬ 
ing gave rise to a renewed necessity for writing materials, P. had 
become a substance reconised among Euroiican nations. The 
origin and early histoiy of P. appears to be lost in insurmountable 
ob^urity, but all circumstances point to China as being the conn- 
try where the art of P. -making was first practised, and from which 
a knowledge of the material was first obtained. It is certain that 
the industry was established in China several hundred years before 
the Christian era, and at that remote period P. was an article of 
much importance among the Chinese. The principal source of 
Chinese P. to the present day is the inner Ixirk of the P. mul¬ 
berry tree, Broussonetia papyrifera —^thc material which forms 
the principal part of the tapa or bark cloth of the South Sea 
Islands, and doubtless the facility with whicli this material may 
be pulped in water, and the readiness with which tlie pnlp mats 
or felts on drying would be observed by the Chinese, and tlius 
lead naturally to the preparation of P. Although the P. mul¬ 
berry bark thus furnished the first P., the Chinese were not long 
in discovering that many other fibrous materials could be used 
for P.-making, and at an early period they utilised other closely 
allied bast fibres, cotton, bamlioo-shoots, and straw; and at a 
later period they introdneed cotton and linen r.ags. Wliile tlms 
the Chinese attained great experience in the art, western com- 
munities learned only slowly to make and use P. About tlie 
llth c, the Aralis prepared P. from raw cotton, which for a 
period of nearly three centuries was the only quality of P. known 
m Europe ; and so bad was it that in 1221 the Emperor Frede¬ 
rick II. ordered all imperial proclamations written upon P. to 
be transcribed on parchment within two years. P.-making 
appears first to have been practised in Spain early in the 14th 
c., and In 1390 a mill was established at Numberg, whete it 
was discovered that linen and hemp were, equally with cotton, 
available for the manufacture, and moreover that the P. mode 
from these fibres was much stronger and more durable than 
cotton P. The earliest notice of F. being made in Engl-uid 
occurs in a work printed ^ Caxton about 1490, where; in allu¬ 
sion to P. made by John Tate, it is said :— 

’Which late hathe in fingloni) doo make Ihya paper thynne. 

That now in our Englyesb tbys booke is printed inne.'^ 

In toe household book of Henry VII. two sums are noted as 
being given to Tate, one in 1498 and the other in 1499, as an 
encouragement for the working of his mill, wbicli was situate 
at Stevenage in Herts. The art, however, did not make very 
rapid progrra in England, and it was not till well in the iSth 
a that toe industry and perseverance of James Whatman raised 
P.-making in Great Britain to such a degree of perfection that 
it could compete successfully with the best products of Crmti- 
nental numutactnrers. 

P. may \x regarded as a species of felt of fibrous material pre¬ 
pared by disintegrating toe fibres to their smallest practicable 
sise, miucing them into a thin nidform pnlp, spreadiifo the pulp 
out into thin layers, draining, drying, ana pressing it. Both 
animal and vnetable fibres can be made into P., but except in 
the case of blotting F. and similar bibulous qualities vrhito 
are prineipaUy made from woollen vegetable fibres ate 
chiefly emplo;^. -Some of the materials from wMdi P. was 
made in early times have been already alhtded. to) but as the 
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dewnd for the material has in modem times grown in an un« 
munllel^d manner, the substances whidi hare proposed for 
p.-makiog, and used with more or less success, are very nume¬ 
rous. The materials which most conveniently adapt themselves 
fw P.-making happen to be those which ate serviceable in textile 
industries, and as the rags and refuse of textile fibres are as well 
suited for P.-making as the raw fibres, it was only to rags that 
the manufacturers looked for their raw materials so long as the 
supply was equal to the demand. Thus, of course, the Tact tliat 
fibres could be first used for clothing and like purposes, and after¬ 
wards devoted to P.-making prevented the profitable cultivation 
of these fibres for the direct and immediate use of P.-makers. 
But as the supply of rags became iusuilicient, other sources of 
P.-making materials had to be sought; and although the coarser 
qualities of P. presented no diiEculty, it became a serious ques¬ 
tion how to maintain tlie supply of qualities of P. fit for printing 
and writing purposes. The desirability of obtaining new and 
additional sources of P. was indicated by the fact tlmt so early 
as 1765-71 J. C. Schaeffer published a work, Siimmtikhe Papier- 
verstutu, in six parts, in which no less than 8l specimens of P. 
prepared from different materials are incorporated. Among all 
the substances which have been proposed, and which are prac¬ 
tically useful for supplementing the supply of cotton and linen 
rags m the fabrication of P., only a few have come into extended 
use in Europe, and of these the chief are espaito, diss, straw, 
and bamboo, ail belonging to the onlcr Grammace<e or grasses, 
and various kinds of white wood. Of substances more rarely 
used or employed only by^riental P.-makers tlicre may be 
mentioned the leaves of the mwarf palm (Chamarops humilis), 
and of some other palms; the reeds of Arundinaria maciosperba, 
employed in America by tlie American Fibre Disintegrating Co. j 
sugar-cane refuse or megass, used in the West Indies; tlie bast 
of Droussonetia papm/era and other species of Broussonelia, 
Edg^uorthia papyrifera, Passerina gaufiri, which, with two or 
three other fibres, yield the bulk of the P. made in China and 
Japan ; bast of the baobab (Adansonia digitata)\ jute cuttings 
and ‘ butts,’ being the ends of jute fibre; nettle stalks, us^ 
in llung.ary; rhea fibre {Btehmeria tenacissinui), China grass 
{B. nhva), and gombo bast (Abelmoxhus esadentris), used in 
Paris. Potato stalks and hop bine have also been occasionally 
employed. 

Uags, which yet form the staple and most desirable material 
for P.-making, are classified for tlie purposes of the manufacturer 
into ‘fines,’ ‘seconds,’and ‘thirds,’ the latter class containing rough 
cotton fabrics, such as fustians, &c., and ‘ stamps ’ or * prints,’ prin¬ 
cipally printed and dyed (xilico rags. The expense connected 
with the pieparation of straw pulp greatly limits the use of that 
material, but it is employed for common wrapping papers, 
and added to rag and espaito pulp for the cheaper kinds of 
P. Esparto, wbicli is now a most important material, is 
the product of two species of Macrochloa, the one {M. tenadssima) 
found on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, and the other {M, 
armaria) on the opposite African coasts. P. from esparto 
leaves was shown in the Great Exhibition of 1851, but it was not 
till ten years later that, through the exertions of Mr. T. Koutlcdge, 
it came into prominent notice, and the import into England rose 
from Sexjo tons in 1861 to 174,720 tons in 1877, Esparto is 
eorily pulped, and yields a large percentage of ligneous fibre. 
Diss {Ampeladesmos tenax) is an allied grass obtained from the 
N. African const. The value of bamboo os a P. material has 
been recently insisted on by Mr. Uoutledra. It is from the 
young green stalks of the bamboo, freed from their green 
epidemuB, that the ‘ India P.,’ used for taking the delicate im¬ 
pressions from engravings called ‘India proofs,* is prepared, 
in comiection with the nse of wood in P.-making no less than 
120 patents have been taken out in England during the present 
centuiT. The soft white and non-tesinous woods are most 
suitable for manufacturing; and in America, where the prepara¬ 
tion of wood pulp has attained great importance, the wood of 
the tulip tree or Americtui poplar (Liriedtndron tulipiferum) is 
principally used, but the lime, poplar, aspen, willows, &c., also 
form suitable woods. P. manufacture involves two distmet sets 
of operations—(1) tlie preparation of the pulp, and (2} making 
of the P. from pulp. 

Pulping ef Aesfr.—The rags are first carefully gone over by 
women; seams ore opened out, buttoi^ pins, &c., removed, and 
on a fixed knife the assorted qualities are cut up into small 
pieces. They ore then placed -in a ‘ dustw^' mo^ne, and os 


far as possible cleaned by passing a powerful fon-blast through 
them. Thus pre^red they are ^acra in a revoliring cylm£r 
boiler, and boiled for several hours with caustic soda under 
presswe, aft« Vhich they are ready for macerarion. The 
machine ured for this purpose is termed an engine or ‘ Hol¬ 
lander,* being a Dutch invention of last century. It conrists 
essentially of a large strong cast-iron cistern AA, seen in plan and 
secction m acompanying figures. Tlie cistern is divided in the 










centre by a partition HB. On one side of this partition there 
is a cylinder C studded with knife-edges, and wliicli is set in 
rotation by an axle bearing on the two sides and the partition 
of the cistern. Under the cylinder is on iron breast and back 
fall D, rioping gently up at the intake side, and in it, directly 
under the cylinder, is studded a set of knife-eilges E, against 
which the cylinder draws the material when it is in motion, A 
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cover F is placed over the cylinder when it is in operation, 
as otherwise, by the raf'idity of its revolutions, the tags would 
be thrown quite out of the cistern. The direction m- which 
the cylinder revolves is indicated by arrows, and the rags mixed 
witli clean water circulate round and round in the direction also 
shown by arrows. The material passes through this apparatus 
with suitable modifications three separate times before it is com¬ 
pletely prepared. In the first—^the washing engine—while llic 
rags are circulating and being torn or broken in, clean water ft 
being constantly run in, and dirty water is drained away through 
fine gauze. The contents of the washing engine are next ptftsed 
into the potcher or engine for bleocUing, which is effected by a 
solution of chloride of lime. Rag pulp is passed^ into slonacis- 
terns, where it lies in the solution for a day, and is subsequently 
drained and pressed to free it from the chlorine. Esparto^ and 
other pulps are pressed direct from the poti^er. All remaining 
traces of chlorine are removed by washing or by antichlor 
(hyposulphate of soda) in the second or intermediate engine, 
where it is torn up to the condition of ‘ half stuff.* The hidf 
stuff is subsequently drained into tlie third bej^ting engine at a 
lower level, where it is finished into a smooth uniform pulp with 
great rapidity, the cylinder of the nlachiiie revolving at the rate 
of from 100 to 150 revolutions per minute. The size in the case 
of printing paper is introduced into the beating engine before 
the pulp 18 finished, and if the paper is to be blued or any way 
tinted the colouring matter is also at this stage added. The 
size for printing P. consists of i>ouuded alum and resin, and the 
blue is artificial ultramarine or smalts. In the successful prepa. 
ration of pulp the quality of the wafor used has much inflbence; 
hence P.-mills are all centred ok streams yidding a copious 
supply tff pure vrater. * 
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Hmd-madt /’.—Till the early part of the present century all I 
P. was nude by the process here alluded to $ hot now it is 
employed for only a very small fraction of the total supply, 
principally for such social purposes as bank-notes, deedi^ 
and records, account books, aruitechiral and other draw¬ 
ings, &c. The prepared pulp is placed in a large vat, in 
which it is kept In continual agitation sufficient to prevent any 
precipitation. The sheets of F. are made by means of tlie 
' mould ’ and the ' deckle.’ The mould is a smiare hard-wood 
frame covered with wire-cloth, and made slightly larger than 
the dieet of F. for which it is used. The deckle is a thin 
frame held by the workman on the top of the mould, and en¬ 
closing and holding a sufficient quantity of pulp to make a sheet 
of the required thickness. Mould and deckle, thus forming a 
kind of shallow sieve, ate dipped into the pulp vat, and drawn 
out in a horizontal positiotk The superfluous pulp flows over 
the edge of the decide, and immediately the water begins to 
drain away through the wire cloth of the mould. The apparatus 
is moved about in a dexterous manner, so as to produce a regu¬ 
lar distribution of pulp and a sheet of uniform thickness. The 
deckle is removed, the mould placed in a sloping position for a 
little, and the sheet, which has now some amount of cohesion, 
is placed on a piece of felt, which imbibes further moisture from 
the sheet A pile of sheets and felts, equal to six quires of P., 
are thus made up, and put into a powerful press, where 1^ 
squeezing still more moisture is expelled, and at the same time 
the surface of the P. is somewhat smoothed and levelled. Sub¬ 
sequently the sheets are separated from the felts, and piled 
together in another press by themselves, where they are still 
further dried and smoothed. They are next hung separately in 
a loft to dry, from which they are taken to bo sized. The size 
is prepared from shreds and parings of parchment, and to the 
thin solution of size a little alum is added. Into this the sheets 
are dhped, the superfluous size is squeezed out and run back 
into the vat, and the sheets arc again hung up to dry. Finally, 
thev are examined, imperfect sheets are removed, they arc pil^ 
and squeezed in a hydrostatic press, made up into quires and 
reams, and so ready ior the stationer. The water mark and the 
makers' names seen in many papers are produced by bending 
wires to the form of the require device or letters, and attaching 
them to the surface of the wire cloth of the mould or machine, 
’Laid’ F., in which close placed parallel lines are observed 
crossed or barred with single lines wide apart, is made on a 
wire cloth consisting of close-set parallel wires held together by 
cross wires set at regular intervals, to which they are bound by 
fine wire. In ‘ wove ’ P. no such markings are seen, as the wire 
cloth used for it is ordinary woven wirework. These water marks 
are seen on account of the F. being thinner at those points 
where there is any elevation on the surface of the wire cloth. 

Machint-madt P. —While the size of hand-made P. is limited 
by the size of the moulds and deckles which, workmen are able 
to-support and move, machine-made P. may be altogetlier un- 
iimitra in length, because it i.« made in a continuous sheet, while 
its breadth is only limited Ly the breadth of the machine on 
wMch it is mode. The one result of obtaining a continuous web 
-of P. is an improvement of enormous importance when the 
necessity for considerable lunrths in P. hangings, &c., is con¬ 
sidered, and more especially sraen it is borne in mind that now 
all important daily journals are printed on ‘ web machines' (see 
PiUNTiNG). The advantages in point of saving time and mate¬ 
rial are however even more considerable, vriiile in uniformity of 
texture the machine-made P. is an improvement on that made 
1 ^ hand. The credit of originating the most beautiful and im¬ 
portant madiine now uaed tor P.-moking, is due to M. Louts 
Robert, a clerk in a P. mill at Essone, in France which 
belonged to M. L^;er Didot. The machine was patented in 
France by M. Robert in 1799. and in i8ot VL Dldot brought 
the invention tb England, where a patent was secured and 
asiigned to Messrs. Fourdi^ier, who inth great and long con¬ 
tinued labour and at an expense ruinous to toemselver sueweded 
in making the machine a practical success. Many hnprovementt 
have nnce the early part of the century been wroi^ht oa the 
Foordrinien’ machine, which is now one of the irtost perfbet 
pieoes of machinery in opoation in the whole range of the in- 
mstrialarts. 

Wltitont attempting any Ininute description of the F. madiiae 
ft triRbe.nfficient to iadioite i^at it oAually-doei. The pulp 
paem&cw the vat hi wU^ it is kept 4a mom by. a code,Into 


a trough in whidi it a mechanism for freeing it from knots. 
From the trough it flows out in a r^lor even stream over a 
leather apron, till it falls on the wire ‘doth 'form,’ which in the 
machine ia an endless band passing over and under a series of 
copper rollers of small diameter. The wire cloth as it pro¬ 
gresses has a vibrating motion communicated to it whereby the 
draining of the pulp is facilitated, and the edges of the sheet are 
bounded by * dedde ’ straps of indianibber whidi press against 
the upper surface of the wire cloth. The draining of the pulp, 
while it travels over the wire doth, is still further hastened by 
a partial exhaustion of the air under the wire cloth by means of 
air pumps or fan blast. After pMsing over the suction apparatus 
the pulp passes under a wire cylinder called a ‘dandy roil,*which 
gives it the character of ‘wove’ or ‘laid, and being now some¬ 
what compacted, it passes between a pair of heavy felted rolls 
called ‘couchers,’ after which it leaves the wire cloth fum^ and 
passes on to an endless felt, on which it is carried forward till it is 
successively caught and squeezed between two pairs of rollers. 
The P. has now sufficient consistency to adhere without further 
support, and leaving the felt it passes over the surface of a series 
of drying cylinders heated internally by steam, from which it is 
wound upon a reel as finished web P. Writing papers undergo a 
subsequent process of sizing and glazing in a long drying chamber 
before they are ready for cutting into sheets of the different sizes 
used, but m the case of printing P. the requisite size is put into 
the pulp, and no farther process is necessary except cutting into 
sheets where the P. is not used in the web. 

The macliine-making of P. has to a great extent rendered 
obsolete the old distinctions of sizes in F. whidi prevailed when 
only the hand moulds were used. Of hand-made writing and 
drawing papers the largest size made—called antii^iiarian—is 
52} X 3oj inches, and through numerous sizes, including double 
elephant, 39^ x afij; atlas, 33 x 26; elephant, 28 x 23; im- 
perial, 29J x 2li; royal, 23J x 19; post, igj x isi ; copy, 
20 X 16; foolscap, 16J X 134 ; it passed to the smallest—poll— 
I5i X 12^. Even in the case of hand-made P. these sizes 
varied, and in addition to many other .sizes and designations, 
printing papers and wrapping papers had each for themselves a 
distinct set of sizes and names. Machines for cutting the webs 
of machine-made P. accurately to any size are in use, and names 
and water marks are introduce on the endless wire-cloth forms, 
so that each sheet of the P. when cut will show the names and 
devices at the same place. 

Mill-board (q. v.) is simply a coarse P. made either by hand 
or in a modified form of machines having a liugc drum around 
which successive layers of soft pulp are wound till the requisite 
thickness is attained. Pasteboard consists of a central layer of 
coarse P. on each side of which a thin sheet of fine F. is pasted. 
The finer boards, such os Bristol board, London board, &c., 
consist of sheets of F. pasted together, the sheets used varying 
in number according to the desired tliickness of board. The 
varieties of F,, as must be obvious to the most superficial ob¬ 
servation, are almost numberless, but they may be all classified 
under sudi heads as writing, printing, wrapping or packing, 
fancy papers, and ‘ boards.* 

Rttoel’s tables for 1873 gave the number of mills in the world 
as 2309^ of machines 2042, and the product os i,i9&ooo tons. 
According to Ixickwood’s tables for 1872 the United States had 
812 F. mills (value f35,500,cxx}), 299 Fourdriniers’ machines, 690 
cylinder machines, ^290 engines, employing 13,427 men, 7700 
women, and 92a children; yearly produce 317,637 tons (value 
$66,500,000). Mr. W. Atnoh F.C.S., Edinbumn, in a lecture 
on the manufacture of P. at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
London 0 anuaiy 1878}, stated that the number of mills in 
Great Britain was 385, of which 65 were in Scotland. The 
mills had 526 machines at work, producing annually 350^000 
tons of F., to which should be added 10,000 tons made by hand, 
the value of which amounted to 20,000,00a VTitb respect to 
the consumption of P. in different countries Mr. Amot stated 
that in Russia the annual consumption was i lb. per head of 
the population, in ^ain 1$, Mexico and Central America a, 
Italy imi Austria 5, France 7, Geimony 8, United States loj, 
and &iuin il^. 

Paper Baya, in Enj^iih law, ate certain da^ in eadt tera^ 
called because on them the court heon the denturzeiB (see Dl- 
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utnuuu) or issues at law which have been enterod in the Paper 
Botik (q. V.) for orgoment, before they enter upon motions. 
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T&per Haa^gB are a modem substitute for the costly 
tapestriest figured silks and velvets, &&, formerly used in decor* 
ating the interior walls of dwelling-houses. P. H. have been 
in use in China from time immemorial, and large quantities were 
imported into Britain towards the close of the 17th c., at which 
time the home manufacture was first established. In 1634 
Jerome Langer patented a process of producing cheap substitutes 
for tapestries by affixing with oil-size dyed wool in powder 
called ftoek to linen and cotton grounds. He does not seem to 
have used paper, but later in the same century flock F. 11 . began 
to be manufactured, and afterwards block-pnnted and stencilled 
P. IL were introduced. The growth of the new industry was - 
fur a century and a half greatly impeded by a heavy impost, and 
consequently F. II. were then only found in the homes of the 
wealthy. In 1836 the duty on F. II. was repealed, with the 
happy result of greatly advancing the manufacture. The inven¬ 
tion of the paper-making machine, too, gave a great impetus to 
the art by providing endless sheets of paper in place of the small 
separate sheets previously available. F. II., as now manufac¬ 
tured, are of two kinds, hand or block and machint-prititcd. In 
block-printing the paper first receives a uniform coat of colour 
to fqjrm the ground, and the pattern is produced by many opera¬ 
tions with figured wooden blocks, supplied with colour or size. 
The blocks, which measure 21 inches in breadth and vary in 
length according to the pattern, bear particular portions of the 
complete design, cither carved in relief for printing a surface 
j).attern, or formed with strips of brass fixed edgewise and Ixmt 
into ornamental contours for an outline pattern. The blocks 
also carry ‘guide lines’ and pins to guide the printer in laying 
them on the paper. The peculiar glossy grounds of satin pai>ers 
are produced by coating with Paris white and then polishing 
with brushes and powdered French chalk. Flock P. II. have 
dyed wool in powder sprinkled over a kind of size, and gdd P. 
11 . take their name from a similar application of gold or Dutch 
metal in leaf or jiowdcr. 'I'he brillmnt effects of stamped gold 
P. 11 . are obtained by impressing heated metal dies on the gold 
leaf, and embossed P. II. are finished by being passed between 
ail engraved brass cylinder and a paper roller, markings in imita¬ 
tion of leather being produced in this way. Machine-printed 
P. II. are inferior in many respects to block-papers, but their 
sale is enormously greater on account of their cheapness. The 
tinted paper is rapidly passed in the continuous web through a 
maciiine resembling a calico-printing machine, and leaves it with 
the design complete, and also marked off into 12-yard pieces, 
which are ready for the market after lieing rolled up by 
machinery. A two-colour pattern is printed at the hourly rate of 
500 pieces, and 100 pieces of a twenty-colour pattern are thrown 
off in the same time. Each of the printing-rollers has that por¬ 
tion of the pattern belonging to one colour inlaid in brass outline, 
and for broad-surface printing the interspaces are filled with felt, 
winch takes up the colour from the trough and parts with it 
when pressed against the paper. British F. H. have of late 
years been brought to a high state of perfection, and this is 
greatly due to the valuable services rendered to the art by Owen 
Jones and other celebrated designers. For artistic excellence 
French productions stand unrivalled. 

Paper-Mulbeny. See Mulberry. 

Paper-Nautilus. See Argonaut and Nautilus. 

Paphlago'nia, anciently the most northern province of 
Asia Minor, was bounded N. by the Black Sea, W. by Bithynia, 
S. by Galatia, and E. by Fontus. Tiie country measured 
nl»Hit 200 miles from E. to W., and about 100 from N. to S. 
The northern part consists of fruitful plains, but the S. is rugged 
with the spurs of Mount Olgassys, The only town of great im¬ 
portance was the capital Sinope, on the shore_ of the Euxine. 
The name P., whicn is old, being mentioned by Homer 
(//. ii. 851, &C.), is derived (according to legend) from Paph- 
logon, son of Phineus. The Paphlogonians were famed in 
antiquity as soldiers, and especially for their cavalry. F. was 
conquered by Cremus, along with the rest of whose possessions 
it passed to Persia. After a brief period of freedom, it fell 
into the hands of Mithridates. Under the Romans it was first 
ruled by tribnti^ princes, but after the ist c. A.D. it formed 
part of the province of Galatia. 

Va'phoB (mod. Baffin the name of two ancient cities situated 
in the S. W. Cyprus 1 Old iJPalce^pkos'i on an eminencei 


2 miles inland; and New 7. {NeapapAos), on the seashore, S 
miles to the N.W. 'Tiie former contained a famous temple of 
Aphrodite, who was fabled to have landed here when she sprang 
from the foam (Hbm. Od. viii. 362); while at New P. St. Paul 
preached before Sergius Faulus, and struck the sorcerer Elymas 
witli blindness, 

Pa'pias, one of the Apostolic Fathers (q. v.}, and Bishop of 
Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia, is said to have suffered martyrdom 
in the year 163 A. D. Irenanis, from whom, with Eusebius, all 
our information regarding him is derived, calls him a disci^e of 
John (doubtless meaning the Apostle) and companion of Poly- 
carp (q. V.). Eusebius, however, quotes his own words to show 
that it was not the Apostle, but John the Presbyter, who was 
the instructor of F. He wrote a Greek work in five books en¬ 
titled An Exposition of the Lord's Sayings, of which only a few 
extracts are preserved by Eusebius, who informs us tliat the work 
was compiled from unwritten tradition, coiimiiiing ‘some strange 
parables and doctrines of the Lord, with other fabulous stories, 
which the authority of so venerable a person. . . . imposed 
upon the Church for genuine.’ F., like most Christians of his 
time, held die doctrine of a Millennium (q. v.), a belief which 
Eusebius explains in the case of P. by his interpreting literally 
and grossly what the Apostles had delivered in a typical or 
mystical sense. There is one important tradition recorded by 
P. regaiding Matthew and Mark—namely, that the former 
‘ wrote The Sayings in the Hebrew language,' and that the latter, 
having become the interpreter of Peter, ‘ wrote accurately what 
things he remembered.' See Donaldson’s Christian IM, and 
Doct, (Lond. 1864). 

Papier-U 4 cb^ (Fr. ‘ mashed paper ’) is a material used for 
making small boxes, cabinets, trays, jiorlfolio covers, ornaments 
on large gilt frames, and the architectural decoration of inferior 
walls and roofs. It consists mostly of w.asle paiier rcptilped and 
pressed in moulds to the required form; old wall pastel's, &c., 
are found to be very suitable for this purpose, owing to their 
coatings of paste, For the finer varieties of work, sheets of 
p.aper glued together are employed, these being damped and 
moulded in the same wajr as the pulped paper. When the 
moulded article is made, if not intended for an architectural 
ornament, it is varnished and decorated in various ways, the 
most common method being to coat it with successive coverings 
of Japan black, in which thin slices of mother-of-pearl are 
imbedded to form an ornamental desira. When, by repeated 
coatings, the Japan black is level with the top of the inlaid peail, 
the surface is smoothed and polished, and generally finished 
with colour or gold, and a coiit of transparent varnish. The 
P.-M. trade is an important Birmingham industry, where imita¬ 
tions of the fine lacquer-w-irk of Japan and China are largely 
produced. On account of its lightness, P.-M. is a material in 
considerable use for the ornaments of large gilt picture frames; 
the House of Lords and many other important public buildings 
are internally decorated with F.-M. gilt ornaments. 

Fapil'io, a genus of Butterflies (q. v.), including many well- 
known forms, e.g., the swallow-tail (/*. Machaon), Sarpedon (/*. • 
Sarpedon), Hector (/I Hector), &c. In this genus, which forms 
the type of a family (Papilionida;), the hinder wings have a pro¬ 
minent ‘tail.’ The larva: vary in appearance and size. 

Papiliona'ceGB is by far the largest of the three sub-orders 
of Leguminosoe, comprising about 300 genera and 5000 species. 
In it are included all those with papilionaceous or butlerfly-like 
flowers. I'he flower of the pea is a good illustrative example. 
It consists of five petals, the upper one is exterior and is called 
the standard or vexillum, the two lateral ones are termed altt or 
wings, and the two inferior, more or less cohering, form the 
Carina or keel. The useful and beautiful plants iruluded in F. are 
very numerous, and their medicinal properties very various. The 
principal ones are described under separate titles, e.g.. Bean, 
Broom, Calabar Bean, Clovo, GumTragacanth, Indigo, Kidney 
Bean, Kino, Laburnum, Liquorice, Lucerne, Melilot, Pea, San¬ 
dal-wood, The whole of the British leguminous plants, number¬ 
ing 78 species, belong to this sub-order. 

Papill'e, the name applied in anatomy to indicate anv small 
or minute protuberances of the skin-Aiiface. Those of the skin 
are good examples. They consist of processes of the dermis or 
true skin covered by the epidermis, and receiving the tcimina- 
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/ioni of the nerves, thne txcomi^ adap^ for eaerci sln g the 
fcnctioiu of senso(7 organa. See SKIN, touch, Tastb, sc. 

Tspin, DealH, a iamoua French jihyaicist, was bom at Bloia, 
Angust 32 , (647. He studied medicute at Paris and practised 
for some time as a physician; bu^ encour^ed by Huyghens, 
he ultimately turned his attention to physi^ saence. The 
Edict of Nantes compelled him to leave his country, and after 
a considerable period spent in England, where he became 
intimate with Boyle and other English philosophers, he was 
offered in 1688 the chair of mathematics in the University of 
Marburg in Hessen-Kassel, which he accepted and held for 
many years. He died at Marburg in 1715. P. is best known 
for the invention of the digester which goes by his name (see 
UiGESTEK, Papin’s). He mode, further, many important dis* 
coveries in the action of heat, and was the first to construct a 
veritable steam engine. He also improved the air-pump, and 
demonstrated the iteration of the boiling point of a liquid under 
altered pressure. See Tji Saussaye et P 2 ang, La Vie et lee Ouv- 
rages deD.P. (Par. 1869). 

Faplnia'ilua, iETnilia'niM, one of the most famous Roman 
jurists, was born about I40 A.D. He is said to have been 
related to Julia Domna, tlie second wife of the Emperor 
Severus, and this is supported by the many favours conferred 
upon him by that monarch, whom he succeeded as Advocatus 
I'isci, and under whose reign ho was created successively 
Lil'clltrum MagUter and rrufectus Preetorio, It is probable that 
during the residence of Severus in Britain (208-211) P. also 
lived there; and it is said that the Emperor, before he died at 
York (211), commended his two sons Catacalla and Gcta to his 
care. Caracalla, however, having in tlie second year of his 
reign murdered his brother, and no doubt considering tliat the 
strict integrity and great legal knowledge of P. must render the 
lattet hostile to himself, caused him to 1 m put to death {212). P., 
who has always been regarded both in character and intellect as 
a model jurist, wrote several important works, which were anno¬ 
tated by Faulus and Ulpius, and on which Cujacius composed 
elaborate commentaries. There are extant 595 extmets in the 
Digest (q. v.), from his seven books of Quasticnies, nineteen of 
Resfmsa, two of Jiejinitiones, and two De Aduiteriis, 

Papp'enheim, an old Swabian family, which took its name 
from the district of P., in Middle Franconia. In 1439 the 
family divided into four branches, Grafenthal, Algbw, Treutling, 
and Alzheim. The first three are long since extinct, and of tlie 
fourth, the only representative, a Protestant, holds the estate of 
P. in B.avaria. For the loss of the office of Marshal of the 
Empire, since the I2tlt c. hereditary in the family, compensation 
was given at the Peace of Paris in 1815. In 1831 the head of 
the lamily received the title of ‘ Erlnucht ’ from the King of 
Bavaria.-^ottfried Hemrioh von P., bom 29th May 1594, 
distinguished himself os on Imperial general of cavalry in the 
Tnirty Years' War, not more hw his extraordinary bravery than 
by his harshness and cmell;.. His first great exploit was os a 
colonel in |he battle of Prag in 1620. In 1623 he was placed by 
„ the Emperor at the head of a regiment of cuirassiers, which was 
afterwards generally known as ‘ the Pappenheimers.’- He was 
n\jide a field-marshal in 1629 j from the summer of that year he 
lay before Magdeburg, remaining there after Wallenstein’s depo¬ 
sition, under tlie command of Tilly. It was mainly through the 
exertions of P. that Tilly took that city (loth May 1631). After 
Tilly’s defeat at Breitenfeid, P. accompanied him to Westphalia 
and Hessen, where with changing fortune he led the petty war 
against^ tbe^ Landgiaf Wilhelm v. Failing in an attempt on 
Maastricht in 1632, he was recalled by Wallenstein to Thunngia. 
From Halle, whither Wallenstein had sent him, he turned (6th 
November 163a) with his cavalry to the battlefield of Lfitxen, 
too late to pi^'cnt defeat. Mortally wounded, he died the next 
day at iMipsic. See Hess, GMJrM Heinrich Grajtu P, (Leips. 
1S55). Une died out with his son in 1647. 

Pftpp'iu. In CtmpoAlee the margin of the calyx develops 
after the withering of the flower, sometimes remaining mem¬ 
braneous and entire {(orsnate), but is usually transformed into 
bristles or hairs called P. This inay either be simple {pUm), 
or f»thery {tiumse), and either stalked UtspUaHi, or not stalked 
Usoiib). Of mlose stipulate the dandelion is on example; of 
me jdkise seosue, ibe gropi(>lsel: of plumosektip^te, the g^’s 
of plumose sessile, me reorameia. llie ciriooryMid 


tansy have a coronate P. Instances occur also in the valerian 
and teasle orders. The advantage of P. is Uie imtoy dispersion 
of the seeds by Bie wind, 

Papp'ufl of Alezaodzia, one of the later Greek mometers, 
flourimed, according to Suid^ under the reign of Theodosius 
the Great (a,d. 379-395). His chief work is his Uathematical 
Collections, wbidn consisted originally of eight books, of which, 
however, toe first and second have been lost. Wallis, it is true, 
in 1688 published a part of the second boito at the end of his 
edition of Aristarchus, and from its nature it has been supposed 
that these first two books treated of arithmetic. The other 
bcxiks collect together the most interesting of the theorems of 
ancient geometry, the duplication of the cube, toe properties of 
plane and solid figure^ and also investigations of some of the 
carves of higher orders thmi toe second. TIte seventh book is 
on geometric analysis, and is prefaced by a history of this branch 
of the subject, and the eighth treats of machines. His other re¬ 
puted works have been lost, except a fragment of a Commentary 
on Four Books of Ptolemy's S^ntaxis. There are two Latin 
versions of P., by Commandme (1588) and by Manolcssins 
(1660); the Greek text was published by Eisenmann (For. 1824). 

Papu'a. See New Guinea. * 

Pap'ulea and Pap'ular Disoa'ses. A papule or pimple is 
an elevation of toe cutis coveted by its cuticle, due to effusion of 
inflammatory lymtto into toe substance of the true skin. P. 
generally terminate by resolution, sometimes by slight desquama¬ 
tion, and occasionally by ulceration. P. D. are dironic in their 
course, non-contagious, and attended sometimes with itching. 

Fapy'rus (Cyperus Papyrus) has recently been .shown to have 
a much wider distribution than was formerly supposed. In 
Africa it probably forms a characteristic memlier of the tropical 
flora. On toe White Nile, and in Abyssinia to 12° N., it was 
found by Bruce 1 by more than one authority it is slated to be 
abundant on the banks of the Lagos in the Niger District, and 
it has been gathered nut only from the Congo but as far S. as 
Delagoa Bay. In the la.st century, wlien Bruce saw it in Lower 
Egypt, he did not consider it native. It is now extinct there, 
and the probability is that it had been originally introduced from 
Nubia and cultivated, gradually dying out when left to hold its 
ground without human intervention. In his progress up the Nile 
in 1872, Dr. Schweinfurth first came upon the P. in lat. 9° 30' N., 
below toe point where the main river is joined by the Gazelle. 
At the westerly bend of toe Nile, there is a vast jungle of P. 
in which the plants are 15 feet higK A passage in Strabo infers 
that those who had toe manufacture of toe writing materials from 
P. were careful to restrict its growth to a few places in Lower 
Egypt. It was also identified by Bruce in toe upper waters of 
toe Jordan, where in 1864 the Kev. H. B. Tristram saw many 
acres of it in the almost inaccessible marshes of the Hfileh—the 
waters of Merom of the Bible. He reports that the Beduins 
there cut down the stems for thatching purposes, and collect 
the roots as fuel. In this locality Mr. Maegregor yioi Poy) 
speaks of it forming along with a cane a vast floating forest, 
perfectly dark inside. ’ I could not penetrate more than three 
feet. Many of the stems were as toi» as my arm. The water 
percolates below and through toe spongy mass, Md there loses 
at least half its volume by absorption and evaporation. The 
impassable barrier is about a mile wide.’ Mr. Tristram also 
found it growing luxuriantly by the shores of toe X^e of 
Galilee, and from a very early period it bos been known as a 
plant of the plains of Acre and Sharon. In Sicily, where it 
grows on the eastern side of toe island about Syracuse and 
Milili, and formerly nowing at Palermo, the late Professor 
Pailatore considerea it introduced from Syria in the lOth c., 
being first mentioned in toe tmvels of Abn-Haueid, an Arab 
author of that dote. But Forlatore has endeavoured to show 
that whilst the Sicilian plant was identical with that of Syria, it 
was distinct from the true P. of the Nile. The diflferencei con¬ 
sist in claiming for what may be called the Mediterranean plant 
XC, Syriacus, Ptrl,) a spreading infiorescnice like a mop, with 
very short linear leaflets {hracteoles) subtending the spikeiets; and, 
in contradistinction, for the Nile plant (C. Papynts, Pari.) a 
close besom-like .infloresfien^ vrith vety long b^teoles, which 
are also more numerous. This 'riew has not obtained mnei^ 
acceptance among botanies. A Cypenu disoevered in Me;^ 
gascuICi Mada^ueariemit) fo g 1 ob% allied to the P., if nota 
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It ocetin also in Mauritius, but is a doubtful native 
there. The P. was first cultivated in a botanic mrden by 
Ciesdpinus, who introduced it to Pisa from Sicily. L'Obel saw 
it there, and Identified it with the plant described by Theo¬ 
phrastus and Pliny (Adversaria Nova, 1576, p. 38). The earliest 
figure is that riven by Prosper Alpinus in 

P. was used in Egypt ana among other civilised communities, 
almost exclusively in remote times, for books and written docu¬ 
ments. The substance was prepared from the liber, or internal 
white pithy substance of the plant which was known to the 
ancient Egyptians by the name Byhhs. The intimate relation 
which this plant and its products had to literature is seen in the 
fact that mom its name P. is derived the word paper; its 
Egyptian name byblos passed into the Greek biblion, a book, 
and from liber, the part of the plant employed, is derived the 
Latin word liber, a book. Among the ancient Egyptians in the 
Upper Nile the plant was cultivated with the greatest care. It 
was known to the Greeks at an early date, but first came into 
general use among them after the time of Alexander the Great, 
and its manufacture continued to form for several centuries a 
great indnstiy at Alexandria. Its use lingered on till the I2th c. 
both in the Eastern and Western Empire, but long before that 
time it had been largely superseded by Parchment (q. v.). The 
mode of preparation was simple. The white cellular tissue of 
the P. was separated into thin layers, and spread out on a level 
surface, three layers, crossing at right angles, being super¬ 
imposed on each other. By pressure these, while in a damp, 
sqppy condition, became united into one uniform sheet, whicli, 
after drying, was smoothed and softened by hammering, and 
polished by rubbing with an ivory rubber. P. is yet made in 
Sicily in small quantities^ but merely as a curiosity. For books, 
sheets of P. were united into a continuous length, which were 
made in rolls (Lat volumina, from volvo, ‘ I roll ’), whence the 
modem ‘ volume,’ The Egyptian papyri are of great antiquity, 
some probably ns old as 2000 n.C. They have been found 
chiefly beside or upon the bodies of mummies, and rehite to 
almost all kinds of religious and secular .subjects. They are 
divisible into hieroglyphical, hieratic, and demotic papyri, accord¬ 
ing to the charactere in which they are written. (See EttYPT 
and IIiKROGi.YPiiics.) The excavations at Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum also resulted in the discovery, among other things, of 
a liirge quantity of papyri. 

Para', the southern and most frequented branch of the Ama- 
xon, with which it is connected by several narrow and very deep 
channels. It is 200 miles long and 36 miles wide at its mouth, 
and is entirely navigtible for the largest vessels. Its principal 
allluent is the Tocantins (q. v.). 

Para', a province of Brazil, occupying the N.E, portion of 
that empire, and extending from the Guiana frontier to the 
parallel of 10° S. lab, and from 46° to 57* W. long. Area, 
412,464 ra. miles ; pop. (1872) 259,821, of whom 27,199 were 
slaves. 'The province consists for the most part of an alluvial 
plain, covered with luxuriant forests and drained by magnificent 
rivers, of which the principal are the Amazon, Tapajos, Xingu, 
and Tocantins. In addition to its forest wealth and aracultuml 
capabilities, the province is known to possess valuable, though 
still unworked, natural resources in the shape of gold, dia¬ 
monds, iron, and coal.—^P., or Belem, capital of the province 
of the same name, is at the junction of the river Guami with 
the estuary known as the P, river, which is here 20 miles wide. 
P. was founded in 1615, but through misgovemment had a very 
troublous career till 1848, since which year it has steadily pro¬ 
gressed. The streets, which are traversed by tramways, are well 
taid out, and are lined by handsome houses and public buildings. 
Of the latter, the chief ate the palaces of the governor and 
bishop, and uie cathedral. As the emporium of the Amazon 
valley trade, P. is of great commercial importance. During 
1875 the imports amounted in value to ;£'675,ooo, and the ex¬ 
ports to 1,700,000, the principal articles of export being 
tndiambber, nuts, cocoa, hides, piassaba, balsam capivi, and 
oimatto. 'The climate of P., in spite of its eqnatorial position, 
is remarkably healthy. Eleven newspapers are published in the 
town, the pop. of which in 1872 was 25,000. 

Para, a small 'Dtrkish coin, usually made of copper, and 
valued as the i-40th part of a Inastre (q. v.). Consequently it 
is about i-i8th ct an English penny. 


Par'able (Gr. patabaff, from parahaJltSst, *to compm'j, as 
a form of conveying instruction has been almost universally 
employed, but its true home has always been among Eastern 
nations, whose exuberant imagination, combined with elevation 
of thought and of feeling, has made dtem adepts in the art of 
inventing and interpreting ingenious comparisons and riddles. 
A P. may be defined as a fictitious narrative invented for the 
purpose of conveying truth in a more engaging form than direct 
assertion. It has been distinguished from the Fable (q. v.), as 
being intended * to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly; ’ 
from the Myth (see Mythology), in which the vehicle of a truth 
and the truth itself are blended together, by the distinctness always 
apparent in the P. between the shell and the kernel; from the 
Proverb (q. v.), which is more concentrated than the P., and 
generally more obscure; and from the Allegory (q. v.), by keep¬ 
ing distinctly apart the two things compared, while in the alle¬ 
gory the properties and qiialities of the one thing are transferred 
to the other. See Trench’s Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, 
(9th ed. Lond. 1864). 

Parab'ola is a plain curve of the second order, and may be 
defined as the locus of the point whose distances from a given 
point and a given straight line in the plane of the curve are equal. 
The given point is called the focus, and the straight line the 
directrix. The line drawn through the focus perjiendicular to 
the directrix is the axis of the P., and the line drawn from any 
point in the curve parallel to the axis is a diameter. From 
the method of its description, the curve can meet a diameter in 
only one point, so that a P. is a curve with infinite branchc.s. 
The point where the curve cuts the axis is called the vertex, and 
the perpendicular from the vertex upon any tangent-line inter¬ 
sects that tangent-liiie in the directrix. Chords drawn parallel 
to the tangent at a given point are bisected by the diameter 
drawn tliroiigh that point—a property common to the other 
conic sections—the circle, ellipse, and hyperbola. The^’P. is 
the curve in which a right cone is intersected by a plane parallel 
to the side of the cone; and this view of the curve also indicates 
its non-closed nature. It may lie regarded indeed as the limit 
of an ellipse, whose eccentricity is increased indefinitely; and 
.the portions of a very eccentric ellipse which arc close to the 
extremities of the major axis may be treated as portions of para¬ 
bolas. Thus the paths of comets at their perihelion passage are 
calculated as parabolic. The focal line and the diameter through 
a given point make equal angles with the tangent at that point; 
or their contained angle is bisected by the normal. Hence all 
rays of light parallel to the axis are reflected from the internal 
side of a P. or paraboloid (see PAUAIiOLom) so as to pa.ss 
through the focus. The equation to the P. referred to its vertex 
as origin is>’=4ox, where* is measured along the axis,> along 
the tangent at the vertc while a is the distance of the focus 
from the vertex or of the vertex from the directrix. When x—a, 
y=+2a, and the double ordinate ay (=40) through the focus is 
called the parameter or latus rectum. If the origin be transferred 
to any point on the curve, and the co-ordinate axes be taken 
along the diameter and along the tangent at the point, the 
equation still retains the same form, and a is still tfie focal'dis¬ 
tance of. the origin from the focus. In analysis, any curve hav^ 
ing an equation Of the form 

is called a P. Tlicre are two of the third order, v^=a^x, the 
cubical P., and y’=o.v’', the semieubieat P. * 

The quadrature of the common P. was efTcclcd by Archimedes, 
who proved that the area enclosed by an arc, the diameter 
through one of its extremities, and the ordinate through the 
other, was equal to two-thirds of the parallelogram constructed 
on the ordinate and abscissa. The P. is also the curve which a 
projectile describes under the action of a constant force acting 
in one invariable direction. See Projectiles.^ 

Parabola'Hi (Gr. paraholaneis, from paraballestkai, *to 
expose one’s life to danger’) were an inferior order of the 
clergy in the early Church, first mentioned in the Theodosian 
Code (415), although there spoken of as an existing institution. 
Their duties were to w-nit upon the sick, esiiecially in times of 
pestilence. At Alexandria they were incorporated into a society 
to the number of 500 or 600, and were chosen out of any class 
except those who were bound to sqrve in civil offices. At first 
under the government of the chigf civil magistrate, they were 
afterwards put under the entire conttol of the Bishop. 
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Panb'oloid U genenlljr ujr sutfftce of the second order, 
s6ne of whose plane sections are parabolas. Elliptic and 
hyperbolic paraboloids are distingnishra according fo the nature 
of their ether sections. The P. of Pivriutiot* U generated by 
the rotation of a parabola round its aiia Its section by a plane 
perpendicular to the axis is therefore a circle. In physical 
science, this surface is interesting as the form of surface which 
should be given to a reflector, so that parallel rays may be all 
reflected to one definite focus. See Parabola. 

Paraoel'aoa, whose proper name was imdlipp'rus Aure'* 
oloa TheophxMt'us Bom'bast'ua won Holrenlxeixii, a 
celebrated physician, alchemist, and mystic, was born Uecem* 
tier 17,1493, at Maria-Einsiedeln in the Swiss Canton of Sch«^ 
Ills early cmucation was conducted by his lather, Wilhelm Bom¬ 
bast von Hohenheim, who practised as a physician; but later he 
studied at various universities, attending the lectures of cele¬ 
brated professors, at the same time fremienting the laboratories 
of the alchemists and the workshops of toe necromancers. This 
early wandering life showed him many of the falsities then 
prevailing in the schools of medicine, which required, in his 
estimation, a thorough reformation. He travelled through 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Denmark, supporting himself 
by working wonderful cures. He seems to have become 
acquainted with the properties of several medicinal substances, 
among others Laudanum, which was so named by him. On 
his return to Germany, the cures he effected secured him a wide 
reputation, and in 1527 he was appointed Professor of Medicine 
at Basel. He speedily, however, roused the hatred of his col¬ 
leagues by his attitude towards the old physicians, whom he 
openly condemned, going the length even of burning the works 
01 Galen and Avicenna. In 1528 he was forced to leave Basel, 
and thereafter he led a wandering and dissipated life; still, 
howei^pr, retaining his skill and maintaining his reputation as 
a physician. In 1541 he was called to Salzburg to be phy¬ 
sician to Archbishop Ernst; but soon after, on September 
23d of the same year, he fell a victim to the hatred of his 
enemies. Alchemist and .mystic though he was, and imper¬ 
fectly educated at best, he was not the mere quack or charlatan 
which his earlier biographers represented him to be. He had 
a varied store of knowledge, derived from his peculiarly 
chequered experiences; and tliere is little doubt that he made 
not a few important discoveries in chemistry and medicine. Ilis 
ungoverned spirit of reform unquestionably influenced for good 
the imperfect science of his time. He wroie an incredible 
quantity of manuscript, very little of which he published himself. 
Complete editions of his works appeared at Basel (10 vols. 
1589), Strassburg (3 vols. 161&-18), and Geneva (3 vols. 1658). 
See lissing’s P. sein Leien und sein Wirktn (1839), Marx’s Zur 
IViirdimng des Theophrastus von Hohenheim (1842), and Lind¬ 
ner’s Theophrastus oJs Bekampfer des Papstthums, A biblio¬ 
graphical study of his writings by Friedrich Mook (Wurzburg, 
i8p) is laborious and useful, thc^h not free from grave errors. 

Pat'adhate (Fr. parer, * ti. ward oif,’ and chute, * a fall ’), an 
apparatus s^ped like an umbrella, designed to enable a descent 
(0 M safely made from a balloon or an eminence. Its use was 
suggested as a means of escape from a building on fire b^ M. le 
Noiynand, and in 1783 he proved its efficiency by alighting un- 
hurt from a lofty house at Lyons. M. Blanchard applied it to 
the Wloon, but his first descent in it was so rapid that his leg 
was Broken through violent contact with the ground. Subse¬ 
quently Garnerin, the French aeronaut, made frec^uent descents 
Irom great altitudes by the aid of a F. While m ^ndon in 
180a, one of its stays giving way caused extreme oscillations of 
the apparatus, so Uiat he narrowly escaped death by being 
thrown out in mid-air. Gamerin’s P. resemUed a large um¬ 
brella ; the cover, of canvas, was 23 feet in diameter, and a basket 
car for the aerofbut was suspended from the framework, ‘Hie 
P. was attached by a lope to the netting of the balloon, and on 
being separated from it, the resistance of the air opened up the 
loosdy hanging cover, and after a few seconds of accelerating 
detoent, the machine fell slowly with an osaBatirm motirm to Ae 
eatih. Mr. Cocking devised a P. in the form of a flattened in¬ 
verted cou^ whidk he believed would prove steadier in the air 
ftan Gamerin’s. In 1830 he attempted to descend from a balloon 
. la i^ but lost his life owing to a flaw in the GonstractioiL Fora 
desmptioa «f the P. Imht bdl, used in warfare for lUundnating 
an camp, sM 


Parade' (Sp. from "Lolt.paran, 'to ptepam’), (t) the muster* 
ing of troops in foil equipment for inspection or exerdse; (a) 
the ground set apart for such purposes and for reviews. 

Par'adiae, the word used in the Septoagint for the * garden ’ 
that Clod planted' eastward in Eden ’ (Gen. ii. 8). It is first used in 
classical Greek by Xenophon, and denotes a * park ’ or * pleasure- 
ground.' The word is probably of Aryan origin, os it occurs in 
Sanskrit under the form paradisa, and doubtless reached the 
Greeks through Persia; hut it pas^ into the Semitic group of 
languages, and is found in Hebrew as pardts, and in Arabic as 
firdasu. See Eden. 

Paradise, Bird o£ See Bird of Paradise. 

Par'ados (Fr. parer, ' to defend,’ and dos, ‘ the back ' 1 , or 
Traverse, a mound of earth thrown up at various p-irts of forti¬ 
fications to protect defenders from a reverse fire. 

Paifadox (Gr. para, ‘contrary to,' and doxa, 'opinion'), a 
term applied by the Stoics to maxims opposed to the prejudices 
of the vulgar, such as ‘ wisdom alone is wealth; ’ and m modern 
})arlance to a figure of rhetoric which couples two seemingly 
conflicting ideas, as Cicero’s ' clamorous silence,’ Tacitus’s 
’conspicuous by their absence,' or Soileau’s 'retrieving honour 
by his infamy.’ The besetting danger of all paradoxes is lest 
their seeming contradictions should become real, os pointed out 
by Bishop Horsley in his 19th Sermon. 

Paradox'idea, a well-known genus of Trilobites (q. v.), form¬ 
ing the tyjre of the family Paradoxida, the members of which 
have long bodies, the segments of the thorax or chest being 
free, and numbering from eight to twenty-three. The caudal 
or tail-shield is small. Some of the largest of the trilobites 
belong to this group. Its members are diiefly found as fossils 
within the well-known 'primordial zone’ of the Upper Cam¬ 
brian rocks. 

Paradox'ure (Paradoxurus typhus), a species of Carnivorous 
quadrupeds allied to the Viuerrida or wea.scls, &c., and found in 
Indio, llie common P., or luw.tck os it is named, is a familiar 
Indian species, as is alro the musang (f. musanga) of Java. 
The luwack is of a dingy yellow colour, spotted with black. 
The tail is long and is capable of being closely coiled or twisted. 
The musang is noted for its ravages on rats and mice, but it al-so 
feeds on bemes and fruits, 

Par'aflOn, and Par'aflSn Oil. P. (fromLat. partem, ‘little,’ 
and affinu, ‘ likeness or relation,’ in allusion to its resistance to 
all chemical re-agents) was first descrilicd by Baron Von Keichen- 
bach in 1830, who isolated it from the tar of beech wood. A 
fatty substance had been previously extracted from an earth oil 
obtained at Tegernsee, in Upper Bavaria, by Herr Buchner, 
which was subsequently ascertained to be F. The substance, 
however, continued to be regarded merely as a scientific curiosity, 
till, in 1847, Mr. Tames Young obtained it on a considembic 
scale as a by-product in the distillation of an oily exudation 
occurring in a Derbyshire coal-mine. In 1849 a patent was 
obtained by-Mr. Reece for distilling P. and P. O. from Irish 
peat; but although much was hoped from this new industry, it 
failed to be commercially remunerative, llie material operated 
on by Mr. Young, above alluded to, having been exhaustM, that 
gentleman began a series of researches, which resulted in the 
discovery that by the dry distillation of bituminous coal he ob¬ 
tained on oily liquid containing P., and for this discoveiy he, 
in 1850, secured a patent whiim may be regarded as the basis 
of the now great P. industry. Subsequently attention was drawn 
to numerous other sources of F. and P. O., and now these sub¬ 
stances are obtained (i) by the distillation of bituminous shales, 
ordinary coal, and brown coal; and (a) they are prepared and 
purified from certain petroleums or native * tars,* and from ozo- 
kerite, a native fatty substance found in Galicia, and under the 
name of nrft-gil at Baku, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, in 
whidi substances the P. exists ready formed. In Great Britain 
the principal source of P. and P. O. is now the bituminous shales 
which occur most abundantly in the Scottish coal-fields; the 
first mat raw material used; the famous BoghMd mineral or 
canm coal, being exhausted, la Gomany, brown coal is much 
distilled, in Austria ozokerite fe extensiv^y worked, and in 
Russia P. and P. O. a» obtained from the tuft-gU of Baku. 
Rangoon petrolem, or earth oil. bos for a loqg period been 
imported Into Ei^lnnd, nad nseo by tbe laige mamifacturing 
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(inn, Fiice's Candle Company, and it was P. from this source 
that finit extensively made into candles in 1857, under a 
p^ent obtained by Mr. Warren De La Rue in 1854 the burning 
oil separated from it having been sold as ‘ Belmontme.’ 

The processes of distillation of these hydrocarbons from shale, 
as conducted in Scotland, may be briefly indicated. ITte shale 
is broken into pieces about the size of road metal, and filled into 
horizontal retorts, which are brought to a low red heat, care being 
taken to keep the heat low, so as to prevent the formation of 
gaseous products. The tor or oil produced in this distillation is 
exceedingly impure, and it is subjected to a second distillation, 
by which ‘once run oil’ is produced, coke being left in the 
retort. The ‘once run oil’ is mixed with oil of vitriol, allowed 
to settle, neutralised with caustic soda, and submitted to frac¬ 
tional distillation, yielding first a light naphtha, second the chief 
part of the burning oil, and third the heavy oil which contains the 
solid P. The three sets of products so obtained are submitted 
to further distillations and other operations. The first fraction, 
naphtha, is again fractionally distilled into P. spirit and light 
oils; the second, or burning oil portion, is again treated with 
acid and caustic soda, and rc-distiiled, the first portion of the 
distillate going to the naphtha tank, while the last is added 
to the heavy oil, leaving the bulk as finished burning oil. The 
heavy oil now contains the whole of the solid P., to sej aratc 
which the liquid is cooled by artiticial means, pressed, to separate 
as far as possible the liquid from the solid portion, and thus 
crude P., or P. scale is obtained. The oil, from whidi the scale 
has been separated, is treated with sulphuric acid and caustic 
soda, and fractioned by distillation, as in the case of the burning 
oil above alluded to, the bulk of the product forming lubricating 
oil The P. scale is a brown scaly substance highly impregnated 
with oil, and consequently possessing the characteristic smell of 
unrefined P. oil. The crude P. is ])uriried by repeatedly mixing 
it with light oil (naphtha), cooling and pressing, by whicli the 
adhering oil and the softer jmrtions of the P. are separated. It 
is then melted, steam is blown through it till every trace of 
naphtha disappears, it is treated with .'inimal cliarcoal, and when 
that has subsided it is run into moulds, and cools to a beautiful 
translucent and semi-crystalline (mass. Pure P. is inodorous, 
tasteless, and nearly as hard as beeswax when cold; it rapidly 
becomes soft and plastic when heated, and it forms a thin, highly 
mobile liquid when melted, it is a pure hydrocarbon, contain¬ 
ing about 85*2 carbon and I4'4 liydrogen; its melting point 
varies from about 90° to 176° !•'.; and its specific gravity ranges 
from '843 to ‘940, according to its source and purity, tliat of low 
melting point having a corresi>ondingIy low .specific gravity. It 
will thus be observed that the distillate of carbonaceous substances 
obtained at a low red heat consists of a mixture of hydrocarbons, 
which are ultimately separated into (i) light oil, spirit, or 
naphtha, (2) burniug oil, (3) luhiicaling oil, and (4) solid P. 
The Scottish P. manufacture is now one of gre.at extent and 
importance, ns will be evident from the following figures, which 
apply to the year 1873, a year during which it was in the full 
tide of success. In that year the shale consumed was 800,000 
tons, yielding 25,000,000 gallons of crude oil, and from whidi 
5800 tuns of purified P. were extracted, and 9S00 tuns of lubri¬ 
cating oil prepared. As a by-product of the manufacture, 2350 
tons of sulphate of ammonia were secured ; and in the various 
operations connected with the industiy 500,000 tons of coal were 
used. The principal use of P. is (or making candles, in the 
moulding of which a certain proportion of stearine is added; 
but it is also used in lucifer inatch-m.akiug as a substitute for 
sulphur, now almost entirely abandoned. It may also be em- 
plcmd as a substitute for wax in modelling fruit, flowers, &c., 
and it has numerous minor adaptations, 

Pars Oraaa. See Piassada, 

Psr'afftisy (‘the place of waters’), a S. American republic 
includedbetween 22* 5'-27'‘ 20' S. lat., and 54* 35'-s8“ 40'W. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by Brazil, on the W. by the disputed terri¬ 
tory of the Gran Chaco and by the Argentine Republic, on the S. by 
the Argentine Republic, and on the E. by the same state and Brazil. 

57iOO<> sq. miles, or a little less than that of England and 
Wales. The country—the only one in S. America without tmy 
seaboard—^is bisected longitudinally by the Sierra Anambahy, a 
ru^ from 1000 to 2000 feet hi^, which fonns the watershed and 
divides P. into two sections di&ring from each other materially 
in physical ebailiicteristics. That on the E. side is hilly, densely 
300 


wooded, and wholly uncivilised. Hie W. section Is more level,* 
and the foresU laigely give place to plains clothed with toll, rank 
grass, well adapte£to the rearing of cattle. The northern portion 
of P. is a desolate region, its forests being tenanted only ^ n few | 
wandering Indians, and even animal life being scanty. Farther ' 
S., on the western watershed, is a plateau 200 feet above the 
level of the F. river, and on it the principal setOements emst 
The S.W. angle between the P. and Parana rivers consists of 
extensive marshes and lagoons. Of the latter the largest is the 
Ypod (‘lucky water'), which has on area of 100 sq. miles. It 
is the only considerable lake in F., that of Yixiracay (24 ro, 
miles) being the next largest. The principal rivers are the F. 

(q. V.), which forms the \V. boundary, and the Patand (q. v.), 
which bounds P. on the S. and for more than half its length on 
the E, Of the purely Paraguayan rivers the largest from N. to 
S. are the Aqnidaban, Ypanc, Jejui, and Tebicuary. The last- 
named, which is much the most important, has a very tortuous 
course of nearly 200 miles, and is navigable by small craft for 
most of its length. The climate of P., though hot and unsuited 
to European colonisation, is on the whole healthy, except in the 
marshy districts. Tlie vegetation is luxuriant, and the forests 
yield splendid limber and many kinds of ornamental woods. 
I'he wild animals include the jaguar, capybara, tapir, armadillo, 
doer, and ))igs; while among the birds the most common are 
parrots, wood partridges, wild turkeys, and the rhea, or S. 
American ostrich. Alligators swarm in the rivers, and insect 
life is abundant to the furtliest limit of human endurance. Gold 
and iron are found in small auantities, but with this qualifica- 
lioii P. may be said to be wholly without mineral resources. 
'I’lie principal cultivated cro|>s are tobacco, cotton, and the 
sugar-cane. Coffee and indigo also grow well, but their cultiva¬ 
tion has ceased since the war. The principal export is that of 
Mate (q. v.) or P. tea. If the requisite labour were obtainablciricc 
could i>e extensively grown in the esteros, or marshy districts, in the 
S.W. In 1875 the revenue was ;^i2i,8i7, and the expenditure 
;^i 50,000; in 1876 the public debt amounted to 1,562,783. 

The first European who sot foot in P. was Sebastian Cabot, 
who s.ailcd up the Parand and entered the P. river in 1526. 
Asuncion, tlic capital, was founded iu 1536, and for nearly a 
century was a place of much importance. From 1609 the 
country .was for 158 years under tlic sway of Jesuit missionaries, 
and enjoyed great pros])erity. They were expelled in 1767, and 
ill 177O P. was included in the new viceroyalty of La Plata, but 
in 1811 asserted its independence and became a republic. In 
1814, however, it sulnnilled to the yoke of Dr. Francia (q. v.), 
who as dictator ruled it with an iron hand till his de.'itli in 1844, 
During his regime P, was most ligidly isolated from the rest of llie 
world. Francia was succt ded by Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, 
who in some degree relaxed his predecessor’s policy of isolation, 
lie died in iSm, and was succeeded by bis son, Don Fran¬ 
cisco Solano Lojicz, who bi ought on war between P. and tli# 
allied stales of liinzil, the Argentine Republic, and Unign.ay. 
The Paraguayans inaint.ained a heroic but unavailing rcsisUince 
from 1865 to 1870, and the war was ended by the defeat and 
death of Lopez at the battle of Aqnidaban on 1st March 1870. 

In June of the same year Coiqjrcss voted a new constitution, 
wliicli was proclaimed in the November following. It consists 
of a legislature called the Congress, composed of two houses, 
with a president, who is elected for six years, as the executive 
An attempt at insurrection in 1874 was quelled by the aid of the 
Bnozilian garrison which is still (1878) quartered in Asuncion, and 
Brazil may yet be said to exercise a semi-protectorate over P. 

The great war utterly ruined P., decimating its population 
and reducing the inhabitants who w’ere left to a slate of miser¬ 
able poverty. Not only was the country’s trade annihilated, 
but its very means of subsistence were in part destroyed. For 
instance, though P. is a line grazing country, anrlTiirevious to 
the war possessed large herds of ciittle, it now imports all its beef 
from the Argentine Republic, whence the cattle are driven in 
large numbers across the Parani, and long distances into the 
interior of P. It is difficult to form a close estimate of the 
present pop. of P. In i860 it was estimated by Demersey at 
600,000, and in 1873 (afler tlic war) by Iteliin at 221,070, though 
Mr. Keith Johnston thinks this to be much above the mark. I 
The inhabitants consist of Indians, Spahish half-breeds, negroes, | 
and pure Europeans, of whom Italians are the most numerous. 
Tlie Indians belong to the great Giiara&L race, which once ex¬ 
tended from the Orinoco to the Farani. The capital, Asuncion, 
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*rittiated opposite the confluence of the Pilcomyo with the 
P. river^ has a pop. of about io,o^ of whom 3000 beloi^ to 
the Brazilian garrison of occupation^'. These is a railwa7 uom 
Asuncion to Part^ari, about 35 miles S Jl. See Veya^t dans 
[AmMque MiridiomUe, by Felix de Azara (Paris, i^), La 
Plata, the Argentine Confederation and P., by Thomas T. Page 
(New York, 1859), Letters from the Battle-fields of P., by Captain 
R. F. Burton (l^nd. 1870), /*., Brasil, and the River Plate by 
C. B. Mansfield (Lond. 1871), and four articles by Keith John¬ 
ston in the Geographical Magasine for 1875. 

Paraguay, a river of South America, issues from seven lakes 
in the interior of Brazil in 13* yd S. lat., 55° 50* W. long., at a 
height of 9530 feet above the sea. It has a general southerly 
course of 1300 miles, with an average breadth of half a mile, 
and the country through which it flows is usually well-wooded 
and fertile, except where marshy. While still in Brazilian terri- 
toiv the P. flows through the marsh of Xarayes, which is 200 
miles long, and in the redny season expands to a great width. 
In the latter part of the course of the P. lateral channels, known 
M riachos, are frequent. It flniilly unites with the Parand (q. v.) 
in 27* 2Cr S. lat. The principal tributaries of the P. are the 
Cuyabd and Tebicudry on the left bank, and the Filcomayo 
(q. V.) and Vermejo on the right bank. Asuncion, the Para¬ 
guayan capital, situated at the confluence of the Pilcomayo, is 
the principal town on the banks of the P. The current of the 
river being moderate, and the channei deep and free from ob¬ 
structions, it is navigated by steamers for two-thiids of its 
length, and by small craft for a considerable distance farther up. 

Paraguay Tea. See Mat£. 

Parabyba, a province in the E. of Brazil, bounded by the 
Atlantic and the provinces of Rio Grande do Norte, Ceard, and 
Peniambneo. It has an area of 20,346 sq. miles, is mountain¬ 
ous, and liable to severe droughts. Cotton and sugar are the 
chief articles of export. Gold is found in various parts. Pop. 
(1872) 362,557.— P., capital of the preceding province, is 
situated on the P. (‘bad water*) river, 10 miles nom its mouth. 
It has two colleges, a cathedral, and several convents, and is 
fortified. Pop. ^out I5,cxx>. 

Pa/allaz is the apparent displacement of an object due to 
change pf position of the observer, and is measured by the angle 
contained between the lines drawn from the object to the two 
posltjons of observation. Obviously, for a given change of 
(xisition, the greater the distance of the object the less must the 
P. be: and if the object be sufficiently far off, the P. may be¬ 
come quite inappreciable. In astronomy the term P. is employed 
generally in a very limited sense. It is the correction which 
must be applied to the observed position of a heavenly body to 
reduce it to its true position— i.e,, its position as viewed 

(rom the centre of the earth. When the heavenly body is in the 
zenith of the observer, thi* correction is at its minimum—zero 
namely; and when the bt Jy is in the horizon, the correction is 
at its maximum, and is then called the horizontal F., its value 
lieing the arcuol angle subtended bv the earth’s radius at 
the position occupied by the observed body. The only body 
yhose P. can be directly determined by observations from the 
earth is the moon, whose equatorial horizontal P. has a mean 
value of 57' 4'’’I7. The corresponding quantity for the sun is 
femewhat less &an 9"—a quantity too minute to be measured 
directly. The parallaxes of the planets Mars and Venus—the 
former at oppraition, the latter only at transit—can, however, 
be directly measured with considerable accuracy, and from these 
the P. of the sun can be calculated (see Sun). The fixed stars 
are so distant, that even the fraction expressing the geocentric 
or diurnal P. of the nearest of them is utterly meaningless on 
account of its excessive minutenesa The heliocentric or annual 
P.—P, due to change of position of the earth in its oriit—cf 61 
Cygni ^ according to Bessel, o"'348, which is equivalent to the 
i 5 -mUlionth part of a second of geocentric P. 

a term of extensive application in mometry. Ac- 
coiding to Euclid, P. lines are strmght lines which ate in the 
same plane, and v^ch being produced ever so far both ways 
never meet. Similarly P. planes are planes which extends 
;ever so far in any direetifen never meet. §udi planes have evi¬ 
dently the same normal; and the definition that P. planes are 
sneh as have the same liohnal can be applied to any carves or 
surfaces. Generally, then, P. curves or ratfaces ate any curves 
S7« ” 


or surfaces which have the some system of normals. Concentric 
circles or spheres form a P. system; also confocal ellipses and 
ellipsoids, and all involutes of a common evolute. To the 
mathematician such a conception of parallelism presents no 
difficulty. At the very beginning of the study of P. lines, how¬ 
ever, there is a peculiar mfficulty, to surmount which has been 
the endeavour of many famous geometers. The difficulty is not 
one of conewtion but one of demonstration—^to pass, namely, 
from the definition to the proportion that a line falling upon 
two P. lines is equally inclined to both. To prove it^ Euclid 
was forced to assume os an axiom that, ‘if a straight hne meet 
two straight lines so as to make the interior angles on the same 
side of it less than two right angles, these straight lines being 
continually produced will at length meet on the side on which 
the angles are which are less than two right angles.' This, 
however, is os much a proposition as the seventeenth in the 
First Book, of which it is the converse, and is therefore not a 
self-evident truth. Later geometers—Wolfius, Boscovich, 
Simpson, &c—have substituted for it other axioms; but these 
also are open to the same objection, and are more fitly called 
postulates. Legendre has met the difficulty by establuhing the 
whole theory of P. upon the proposition that the three angles of 
a triangle are together equal to two right angles. In Euclid 
this proposition depends for its demonstration upon the previous 
propositions respecting parallels; consequently Legendre was 
compelled to prove it by a totally different method. This de¬ 
monstration is exceedingly refined and subtle, but for that very 
reason is not admissible into books on elementary geometry. 
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* Parallel Forces are forces which act upon a body in direc¬ 
tions pmullel to each. Let P Q be two parallel forces acting at the 
points A B of a body respec¬ 
tively. It is required to find 
the position of the resultant 
force, if there be one. A and 
B are points of a rigid body; 
hence wc may apply two equal 
forces (F) acting at A and B 
in opposite diiections without 
affecting the system. They 
simply balance each other. 

Consequently, we may com¬ 
pound these witli P and Q, and 
obtiiin the forces A K and B L, 
which may be regarded as act¬ 
ing simultaneously at O, their 
point of intersection. Resolve 
both parallel to the line of the 
forces F, and along OC, which is parallel to P and Q. The 
former portions evidently balance; while the latter must be 
added and equal the sum of P and Q. Further from the con¬ 
sideration of similar triangles, it appears that 
AB:CB=Q!P. 

Hence the resultant of two parallel forces acting at two points of 
a rigid bo^ is in the same direction, has a magnitude equal to 
the sum of the two original ones, and acts at a point which 
divides the line connecting the first two points in a ratio which 
is inversely as the corresponding forces. The extension of the 
proposition to any number of parallel forces is obviims. If P 
and Q had been in opposite directions, the combination would 
have been of the nature of a couple, and it would have been im¬ 
possible to represent it by a single resultant force. See Couple. 

Fap'allel Motion is the name given to conversion of drcular 
motion into rectilinear motion by means of link-work. Walt's 
P. M. is familiar to all from 
its extensive use in steam- C/ 

engines: bat it is only an 
approximation to true P. M. 

It consists essentially of 
three links, AB, BC, CD, 
of which the fint and last 
are equal and have their 
extremities A and D fixed. 

The middle ppint P of the 
link BC describa a very 
near approximation to a 
strai^t tine, os the C and 
B move in their respective circles. True P. M. can be effected 
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PavaUel'ogTEm, in Mathematics, is a quadrilateral whose 
opposite tides are equal and parallel. Its opposite angles are 
therefore equal, and either diagonal bisects it. Particular forms 
are distinguished further by peculiar names, such as the square, 
the rectangle, and the rhombus. 

Parallelogram of Poreea is the name frequently applied 
to the geometrical construction by which the resultant of two 
given forces is obtained. See Composition and Resolution 
OF Velocities and Forces. 

Parallel'opiped, a solid figure bounded by three pairs of 
parallel planes. Its six faces are parallelograms, and its twelve 
edges consist of three sets of four equal and parallel straight 
lines. Its volume is equal to the area of any one face multi¬ 
plied by the perpendicular distance between this face and the 
opposite and ^ralltl one. The cube is a particular form of 1 *. 
in which all the edges ate equal. 

Par'allels, in Geodesy, is the name given to the circles of 
latitude, which are small circles drawn on the terrestrial sphere 
p<arallel to the equator. See Latitude. 

In military language, P. are the trenches formed by an attack¬ 
ing army parallel to the attacked work. They ate connected 
to each other by approaches or zigzag trenches. 

Paral'yais (Gr. para, * througli,’ and tub, ‘ I loose ’) is a 
disease the chief characteristic of which is loss of motor power 
or sensitivity in one or more parts of the body. The loss of 
motor power, in the parts affected, is the most striking charac¬ 
teristic, and when the loss is incomplete it is now often termed 
paresit; but, when complete or nearly so, it is termed P. 1 *. 
may be general or partial according as the whole or only part 
of the body is affected. When limited to one side it is tenned 
hemiplegia; and, when to tlie lower half of Uie body, paraplegia. 
When a small portion of the body only is affected it is called 
local P.; and if the nerve specially affected is known it is 
designated accordingly, thus, Jaeial P., P, motor oeuli, &c. P. 
may he due to certain occupations, and hence the designations 
leaJ P,, mercurial P.; or it may be associated willi certain 
symptoin-i from which it derives its name, as vmting P., and 
P. agitans. In most cases, sensitivity and motor power are simul¬ 
taneously lost or impaired. When motion alone is lost the 
affection is called akhtesia, and when there is a loss of sensi¬ 
tivity only it is termed anasthesia, P. is a symptom of certain 
diseases of the nervous system, and is purely a nervous affection. 
In most coses it is a symptom of disease in some other jiart of 
the body than that in which the P. exists, as in the biain or 
spinal cord, or in the nerves proceeding therefrom; but it is 
sometimes a purely local affection depending upon a morbid 
condition of the terminal extremities of tlie nerves. The various 
morbid conditions which may give rise to P. arc described 
under Diseases of tlie Nervous System (q. v.); but it is highly 
probable that P. may sometimes result from mere functional 
disorder of the cerebrospinal centres, as a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion frequently fails to reveal any apparent lesion. 

The following are among the more prominent paralytic affec¬ 
tions. General Z*. is a gradually advancing form of the disease 
W'hich sooner or later involves nearly every muscle of the body, and 
is invariably associated with mental derangement The mental 
and physical symptoms sue generally both present from the first 
appearance of the disease ; but the latter are frequently obscure 
except to the specialist The psychic.al symptoms are generally 
aberrations of the moral faculties, and more frequently relate to 
exaggerations of position, power, and wealth. The physical 
symptoms are most commonly P. of the lips and tongue, leading 
to defective, blurred articulation; and of the facial muscles, 
giving the foce a blank, stupid look. The disease, as its name 
indicates, progresses to an invariably fatal termination, and 
deaA occurs from difficult deglutition leading to choking, or 
from exhaustion. General /*. is an incurable disease. 

Hemiplegia (q. v.), is generally called a ^ralytie stroke, and 
is most commoiujr due to cerebral hsemoirhage. The left side 
of the body is most frequently paralysed, although the actual 
seat of the lesion is, in the great majority of cases, on the right 
side of the brain, the phenomena being accounted for by the 
decusMtiou of the pyramids. Hemiplegia may be permanent; 



but when otherwise the restoration of power appears first in 
the leg. The active local trealment of the disease is recom¬ 
mend^ to be commenced about two weeks after the original 
seizure, in the fdrin of friction over the paralysed parts, with 
flexion, and extension of the joints. Preparations of phospho¬ 
rus may be given internally and strychnia may be injected sub- 
, cutaneously ; but the roost reliable remedy is electro-galvanism. 

Paraple^ seldom jiartakes of the ■ character of a paralytic 
stroke, and has usually an insidious commencement, the pre- 
monilory symptoms being weakness, coldness and tingluig in 
tlie feet and legs, gradually increasing until the power of motion 
is gone. The muscles of the lower part of the trunk and of the 
bladder and rectum are often affected, and rest is fiequently 
disturbed by involuntary movements of the limbs, P, may be 
caused by caries of the vertebne, by concussion or compression, 
congestion, inflammation, or softening of the spinal cord or its 
membranes. 

JRe/lcx P., the most favourable form as regards cure, may 
accompany and depend upon other affections, as hysteria, preg¬ 
nancy, worms, or urinary diseases. The treatment of the disease 
depends on whctlier the P. is primary or secondary, dependent 
on congestion or diminished nutrition. In the former case, the 
ergot of rye should be administered internally, and belladonna 
applied cxternaliy, as both of these remedies contract Hie vessels 
of the cord and its membranes ; but, in the latter cose, strychnia 
combined with opium, if there is much restlessness, should be 
administered, and the patient should be put on a generous diet 

Pacial P., sometimes called SelPi P., is an affection of the 
portio dura, or facial portions of the seventh pair of nerves either 
at its origin or in its course, or as the result of pressure, causing 
I’, of motion, more or less complete, of the muscles supplied by 
the nerve. In such cases the expression of the countenance is 
very peculiar, one side of tlie face being natural and the gther 
having a iiiank unmeaning expression. The eye of tlie side 
alfcclcd cannot be closed, tears run over the dieek, the mouth 
cannot be pursed up to whistle, nor expanded to smile. When 
facial P. is the result of cold, debility, or syphilis, recovery may 
be cffeclccl in from six to eight weeks, but when it is dependent 
on cerebral or intercranial lesions the prospect of cure is doubt¬ 
ful. 'I’he most successful mode of treatment consists in general 
hygienic measures and tonic remedies, especially strychnia, and 
the persistent use of electricity, one pole of the induced current 
being placed over tiie point of exit of the nerve, while the other 
is applied in sucoession over the various muscles supplied by it. 

Mercurial P. or tremor is cliaiacteriscd by tremors and jerk- 
ings of the voluntary muscles, commencing in the arms and ex¬ 
tending to the legs, tongue, and jaws. The disease is caused by 
lung continued exjiusuie to the fumes of mercury. Lead P, is 
peculiar to those engaged in occupations which bring them in 
contact frequently with white lead, the symptoms being P. of 
the extensors of the wrist and fingers, and wasting of the ball qf 
the thumb, constituting what has been termed ‘ the drop wrist’ 
In such cases, the treatment consists in withdrawal from the 
cause to a fresh, ]>are atmosphere, and giving iodide of potassium. 
Electro-galvanism is also beneficial. 

IVasting palsy, or progressive muscular atrophy, depends, 
apparently, on a slow, chronic inflammation in the anterior traft 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. The disease is charac¬ 
terised by loss of strength in certain muscles of the body, parti¬ 
cularly the shoulders, arms, and hands, followed by atrophy of 
the muscular tissue, progressing until every muscle of the body 
may be involved, with the exception of the muscles of the eye¬ 
ball, or the levator paipebrse superioris. The prognosis is un¬ 
favourable, and the treatment consists in hygienic measures, and 
the steady employment of the continuous and interrupted currents, 
with tonics. 

Infantile spinal P. depends upon inflammat 4 ty softening, 
leading to degeneration and atrophy situated in the anterior 
horns of the grey matter in the spinal cord. The symptoms are 
fever, convulsions, and pain in tlie back. Generally one limb 
only is affected, or the P. may be restricted to a group of 
muscles or embrace the four limbs. The temperature of the 
affected limb is lower than that of the others. The treatment is 
local and general. The induced current should be applied 
directly to the skin over the paralysed muscles, followed by 
friction, several times in the course ot a day. Ergot of rye is 
useful, but if the stage of atrophy is fejehed, strychnia must be 
administe.*ed. If muscular contractility is lost to the induced 
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torrent, the cure will be difficult and the treatment protracted ; 
and if the primary current is also powerless, a cure is im¬ 
possible . 

Paramar'ibo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is situated on 
the W. bank of the river Surinam, |0 miles from its mouth. 
P, is protected by a fort, and is of rectangular form, measuring 
a mile and three-quarters in length by three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth. The streets are wide, and are lined with orange, 
lemon, and tamarind trees. The houses are mostly of wood, 
painted white and green, and the public buildings are of a very 
ordinary description. The chief among them are the barracks, 
military hospital, governor’s residence, and the churches. Of 
the last there are eight, the leading religious denominations 
being the Moravians and Roman Catholics. Three-fourths of 
the trade of the colony (see statistics given under Guiana, 
Dutch) pass through 1 ’., which has consequently shared largely 
in the depression which has followed the emancipation of the 
slaves in Dutch Guiana in 1863. The principal articles of the 
yearly decreasing exports are sugar, rum, molasses, cocoa, coffee, 
and cotton. The climate of F. is very humid, the mean annual 
rainfall being about 100 inches. Nevertheless the town is 
healthy as compared with the c.-ipitals of IJiitish and French 
Guiana. Pop. (in 1871) 20,477. 

Paramatt'a or Parramatta is a fine fabric used for ladie.s' 
dresses, and consists of a cotton warp shot with merino-wool. 
The original stuff was made with P. wool, hence the name. 

Param'eter, in Mathematics, is a magnitude, whose value is 
constant for any one given function, curve, or surface. If the P. 
is made to vary, other members of the same system or class are 
obtained. Thus in the parabola p is the P. As long as 

it remains constant we are kept to the same curve ; but when it 
is i^'tered in value we pass to another totally distinct curve, 
belonging, however, to the same family. 

Paramoe'eium, a familiar genus of Infusorian (q. v.) animal¬ 
cules, popularly, and from its shape, descrilied as the ‘ slipper- 
animalcule.’ It is a typical member of the infusorian grouii, and 
is found in stagnant water and amidst organic infusions. The 
tilia fringing the body can be well seen in P. P. btirsaria and 
P. aurelia arc familiar species. 

Paran&, a province in Southern Brazil, bounded on the N. by 
the provinces of San Paulo and Matto Grosso, on the W. by Para¬ 
guay, on the S, by the Argentine Republic and the province of 
Rio Grande do Sul, and on the £. by the province of Santa 
Catharina and the Atlantic Oce.m. Its area is 108,557 sq. miles, 
and its pop, (1872) 126,722, of whom 10,560 were shaves. P, 
is mountainous, enjoys a very healthy climate, and is well suited 
to cattle-rearing. Its mineral wealth is great, iron and coal 
being plentiful, and diamtind^ mercury, manganese, antimony, 
ind rock-ialt being also found'within its borders. It is drained 
by the river Paranfi (q, v.) and numerous trilmtaries of that 
slyeam and the Uruguay. The capital is Curitibi, and the only 
seaport Fhranagui, a place of 3000 inhabitants with a consider¬ 
able trade in xsati. 


' Paraa& (‘ like the sea ’), a great river of S. America, rises in 
the Serra da Montiqueira, the highest range in Brazil, at a dis- 
trnce of only iio miles W. of Rio de Janeiro, and after flowing 
W. and S. for 2400 miles, unites with the Uruguay in 34* S. lat., 
5^40^ W. long., to form the estuary known as the Rio de la 
Plata. The P. is a rapid stream, and in the upper part of its 
course its navigation is broken in two or three places by cata¬ 
racts, the largest of which is that of Guayrd, in 24* 30' S. lat. 
There the river, suddenly contracted from two and a half miles 
to sixty-five va^s in width, leaps over a ledge of rock at a slope 
of 50*, with ft vertical fall of 60 feet. For the last 900 miles of Its 
course the bonks of the P. are level and the current more mode¬ 
rate, but the water is muddy throughout. The channel attains 
a neat width, and is full of Islands covered with trees, mostly 
willows, haunted by numerous ji^ars. It is now reeularly 
navieatM Iqr steamers as far as Ytapua, in 27” S., and to a 
smaller degree by sailing craft. The diief towns on its banks 
are Corrientes, Santa Fd. and Rosario. 

Par'apet (ItaL parafiUo, from farare, ‘to raard,’ and petto, 
'the breast,’ Ijtx. ptetu^f*. low wall originally only to 
protect the ramparts of fortifications, but afterwards employed 
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on ecclesiastical and other buildings. The P. of a fortification 
may be either plain or with Battlements (q. v,), and is frequently 
pierced with '^oillets,' or apertures for the ffischarge of n^siles. 
In Norman churches and houses the P. is usually plain. This 
is also generally the case In Early English, though rich buildings 
are sometimes panelled or pierced with trefoils and other figures, 
while in the Perpendicular style this panelling and piercing is 
very common. For P. in fortification see B&eastwork. 

Paraphernalia (Gr. para, ‘beside,’ and phenH, ‘what is 
brought by a wife; ’ hence ‘ a dowry ’), a word introduced into 
English from the Roman legal phrase paraphernalia bona, the 
goods which a wife brought to her husband over and above 
her dowry, is used in English law to denote those articles of 
dress and ornament which are personally used by a married 
woman. Where a marriage settlement has not been made, the 
wife’s P. are exempted from the general law that her projierty 
falls unconditionally to her husband. If they were the gift of 
the husband he may sell them, or they may be seized by his 
creditors, except that part of them which is necessary apparel. 
When the P. have been the gift of some other person, whether 
before or after marriage, they cannot be taken possession of by 
either the husband or his creditors. Under the law of Scotland 
this latter privilege attaches to the wife’s P. however acquired, 
and the term is also extended to embrace articles of household 
furniture. 

Par'aphrase (Gr. from para, ‘beside,’ and pkrasein, ‘to 
say ’) is a saying of the same tiling in different words. When 
used in connection with rendering one language into another, 
it means a translation which is not literal, but slightly expanded 
so as to elucidate the meaning. In Scotland by The Paraphrases 
is understood metrical versions of certain passages of Scripture, 
which arc used along with the metrical version of the Psalms in 
the public worship of the Presbyterian Church. 

Faraple'gia. See Paralysis. 

Par'asita (Gr. para, ‘ beside,’ and sitein, ‘ to feed ’), literally 
one who eats at another's table, i.e., at his expense. The term is 
generally applied to the needy table-friend of a wealthy person, 
who is content to pay for his subsistence on the latter's bounty 
by cringing subservience and flattery. 

Paraait'ic AiuinalB, the term applied to those animals which 
depend to a greater or le. 5 S degree on other animals for food, or 
lodgment, or for both. Some parasites are mere ‘lodgers,’ so 
to speak, and live within or upon other animals ; whence they 
are called Ectoparasites — e.g., fleas, lice, bird lice, &c.—which 
infest the skin and outer tissues of their hosts. Parasites, in 
zoological language, eommetmls or ‘messmates,’ are represented 
by tho.se fishes which inhabit the interior of the large tropica] 
sea-anemones, in and out of whose bodies they swim freely. 
True parasitism, however, is when the parasite becomes depen¬ 
dent not merely for lodgment, but also for food, on its host 
Examples of this state of thinp are furnished by the Tape¬ 
worm (q. V.), Fluke (q. v.), Tricninae (q. v.), &c. Parasitism is 
an acquired condition. That it is so is proved by the ^t that 
most parasites exhibit tendencies to live a free and independent 
existence during their young state. 

Parasitic Diseases are so called from the fiict that a great 
variety of diseases ore caused by the presence of animals or of 
plants which live within or upon some tissue, organ, or surfoce 
of the body of man, or on other animals or plants. P, D. ate 
classed under local diseases, and their subdivisions are Entoxoa 
(Gr. erstos, ‘within,’ and tSon, ‘on animal’), EOotoa (Gr. ehtos, 
‘outside,’and teaxmaX'), Entophyte {Qt, tntos, ‘with¬ 

in,’ and phytes, ‘a plant’), and Epiphyta (Gr, tpi, ‘upon,’ and 
phytos, ‘a plant’). 

Under the subdivision Entozoa, there are three classes—i. 
Ceelelmintha, or hollow worms; that U, wonns with an abdo- 


numerous varieties defined by the seat of the disease; ns the 
intestines, kidney liver, blood, muscles, skip, eye, &c. 

Under the subdivision Ectozoa there are the allowing varieties t 
—(i.) Phthirim sngumalis, the crab-louse, (a.) Peditului 
ea^isi, the head-louse. (3.) Pediculus palpebrarum, (4.) PeeU- 
eubu vestimenti, the body-Ionse. (5.) Petiieufyu tabeteenfium. 
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M.) Sarcopta uaUei, the itdi insect (7.) Demoiix felUculorum. 
(8.) Ptiltx pmttram, the chigoe, whose habitat is &e skin and 
cellular tissue. 

The raMivisions Entophyta and Eplphyta Include the follow¬ 
ing varieties;—(i.) Leptothrix buecalis, or alga of the mouth. 
(2.) Oidium albicans, or thrush fungus; habitat, mouth in cases 
of thrash, and certain mucous cutaneous surfaces. (3.) Sardna 
ventrkuli; habitat, the stomach, (4.) Torula ceremsix, or the 
yeast-pjant; habitat, the stomach, bladder, &c. (5.) Chianypht 
Carteri, a cotton fungus occurring in the disease called myce¬ 
toma; habitat, deep tissues, and bones of the hands and feet. 
( 6 .) AcAarion SchSnlemii; habitat, tinea faxosa. (7.) Pucdnia 
favi; habitat, tinea favosa. (8.) Achorion Leberlti; habitat, 
tinea tonsurans. (9.) Microsporon Audouini; habitat, tinea de- 
ealvans. (la) Trichophyton sfioruloides; habitat, polonica. 
(II.) Microsporon furfur; habitat, tinea versicolor. (12.) 
Microsporon mcntagrophytes; habitat, follicles of the hair in 
sycosis or mentagra. The above, with some abridgment in 
the first of the four subdivisions, is tlie list of P. D. drawn uj) 
by a joint committee appointed by the Royal College of Physi¬ 
cians in 1869. The list, they say, might be extended by the 
addition of various parasitic vegetations which have been re¬ 
ported under the) names of algm, fungi, mycoderms, Icptomiti, 
&c., but the characters or the existence of which are still the 
subject of imjuiry. Since 1869, however, the field of inquiry 
has greatly widened, and several diseases of a widely different 
nature from those mentioned fall to be ckssed under D. The 
Germ Them-y of Disease (q. v.), although still subjndice, claims 
to bring the .specific fevers within the catalogue of P. D. It is 
highly prolable that every animal and plant has its peculiar 
parasite, and there is undoubted evidence that P. D. may be 
transmitted by contagion from the inferior animals, and from 
plants to man. As a general rule, the ectozoa and the epipliyta 
do not attack those who are scrupulously clean; while the entozoa 
and the entojiliyta do not find a favourable nidus in those whose 
general health is otherwise good. The principal P. D. are de¬ 
scribed under their several names, .as Tape-worm, Trichina, 
Itch, &c. 

Parasitic Plants we here limit to those plants that live 
ujjon other growing plants, termerl their host or bearer, drawing 
nutrient substances from the tissues of the same. (For those 
that live upon animal organisms see Entophytes, and for such 
as make a resting-place merely of other plants, without pene¬ 
trating their tissues and feeding on their juices, see Epiphytes.) 
F.ven in the P. P, thus limited there is much diversity, the 
highly organised being represented by the mistletoe and broom- 
rape, whose roots enter and prey upon nutritive matter already 
to a certain extent assimilated; and tlie lower, by fungi in 
which the membrane of the cells of the host is pierced by the 
cells of the parasite, that the latter may live in and on them. 
The question has often been discussed whether P. P. are the 
causes or only the accompaniments of disease, and it has now 
been decided that the disease is contagious, and that healthy 
plants become victims to a particular disease when the spores 
of that special fungus that always occurs in connection with the 
said: disease are sown upon them. Phanerogamic parasites are 
in general less injurious than Cryptogamic. P. P. may be divided 
into two classes—viz., those that have scales in place of leaves, 
and draw subsistence entirely from their bearer; and those that 
have leaves in which sap is elaborated under the influence of air 
and light. Orobanchacese and Dodder (q. v.) are examples of 
the first, and Mistletoe (q. v.) is a familiar representative of the 
last. See also Kafflesia. The term saprophytes is applied to 
such plants as appear to absorb their food-material from decaying 
organic substances. Sec Monotroface/e. 

Paxasn&th (so called after the J.'iin demi-god or apostle, Paras- 
natha), a conspicuous hill in the district of Hazaribagh, Bengal, 
British India, about 170 miles N.W. of Calcutta. It is crowned 
by four glistening white Tain temples, which are maintained 
by the merchants of Murshedabad, and annually frequented by 
10,000 pilgrims from all parts of India. During the years 
1862-67 ^ ^ sanitarium for Euroj^n troops, 

but has been rejected. On the slope is a tea garden, opened 
in 1877, and covering 14 square miles. See JAINS. Dr. 
Hooker’s Himalayan Journals (Lond. 1854). 

Par'anol (Fr. parasol, Ital. parasole, from parare, ' to ward 
off,’ and sole, ' the sun ’), a small umbrella earned by ladies os a 


shade from the sun’s rays. Sunshades of laimr dimensions than 
those of the present time are of great antiquity. The primitive 
civilised nations of the East regarded'the P. as an emblem of 
royalty or high nobility, in the same way as the Umbrella (q. v.) 
is now used as a canopy of state among certain barbarous races. 
The P. was esteemed an article of luxury in ancient Greece and 
Rome, a lady always having a female slave in attendance carry¬ 
ing the shade. Coryat, the English traveller, mentions the use 
of the F. in Italy early in the 17th c., and probably it soon 
thereafter extended to France and England. It is supposed that 
the P. owes its origin to the practice of the Aryan nations carry¬ 
ing boughs at festivals; the Feast of Tabernacles affords an 
example of a simihir Jewish custom. The symbolism of these 
shady boughs is obscure, but probably they had some connection 
with a sun-myth, and may have typified the death of the sun in 
the sluules of night. 

Parasu-Boma (' Rama with the axe ’j'is the sixth incarnation 
or avatar of Vishnu, described in the Bhagavata Parana. In 
this character Vishnu undertook the complete extirpation of the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste, who were arrogating dominion over 
the Brahmins. 

Par'ati, or Par'aty, a thriving seaport of Brazil, situated on 
the Bay of Angra, at tlie mouth of the river of the same name, 
90 miles S.W. of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. 10,000. 

Parliuckle is a mode of drawing up or lowering down an 
inclined or vertical plane any cylindrical body, such as a barrel, 
cask, or gun, by means of a rope. The middle of the rope is 
passed round a post at the top of the plane, and its ends, after 
passing round the object, are retained in the hands of two men, 
who hoist or lower equally. 

Parbutti (Piirvat(=‘mountain-bora’), a popular name in 
India for the goddess ICali (q. v.) or Durgah, the wife (ft Siva, 
who is the daughter of the Himalaya Mountains. 

Par'cBB, the Latin Fates, answering to the Greek Moirse and 
the Nornir of Northern Mythology (q. v.). The Moira; (akin to 
taeros, ‘ a part ’) are only once spoken of by Homer in the plural 
(//. xxiv. 49), but in ITcsiod we find the three daughters of 
N ighl—Clotho the spinner, Tjichesis the apportioner,and Atropos 
the inevitable. Similarly the P. {cf. pars, ‘ a part ’) first became 
plural in (he August.an poets, who borrowed their conceptions of 
tiiem from the Greeks, and represented tliem as aged crones. 
In art, on the other hand, the Fates arc usually portrayed as 
grave maidens, Clotho bearing a spindle, T.achesis a staff point¬ 
ing to a horoscope, and Atropos a pair of scales. 

Par'cenera, in Engl .,hlaw, are persons holding land jointly, 
and who may lie compelled to make division. See Coi’ARCEN- 
ERY, and aiticles there referred to. 

Par'chim, a town of Germany, grand duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, on the Elde, 25 miles S.E. of Schwerin, has active 
industries in leather, so.ap, tobacco, brandy, &c. Pop. (1875) 
8264. * 

• 

Parcb'znent (Fr. parchemin, originally ^reamin-, Prov. 
pergamen, from Lat. pergamma, found in St. Jerome, or ppega- . 
mina, in Isidore of Seville', the name given to the skin of certain 
animals specially prepared for writing upon, and for other pses. 
The word is derived from Pergamos, the invention of the mate¬ 
rial having been ascribed to Eumencs II., King of Pergamos, at 
a time when the export of papyrus from Egypt was prohibited 
by Ptolemy Epiphanes. llorodotus, however, mentions that 
skins were in his time in common use for writing upon, and 
that the lonians called books diphtheria, from their being written 
on skins; and it is therefore probable that the invention was 
only improved at Pergamos. Ordinary P. is Made from sheep 
skins; vellum, which is a fine variety of P., is made from the 
skins of young calves, goats, or slink lambs, and also from split 
sheep skins. The skins, after being unliaired and dressed as for 
tanning, arc stretched tightly in a wooden frame called a *hersc,* 
and (.arefully gone over with a fleshing tool to remove all fleshy 
and fatty matter. Afterwards, the whole surface is rifted over 
with fine lime, and carefully rubbed with pumice stone; it is 
then permitted to dry in the air, bft still stretched in the herse. 
Dram heads are made of P. from odves skins, those of kettle¬ 
drums being of asses skin. Shagreen (q. v.) is a variety of P. 
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PandmaBt, Tentabl«, i* a modified fom of paper pro- 
dieed'by treating unsized paper, such as ordinaiy blotting-paper, 
with commercial oil of vitriol diluted with one-half its bulk of 
water. Ibe paper is simply dipped into the acid, being left in 
it not more wan a few seconds, and on being withdrawn, is 
thoroughly washed with dean water, and passed through a weak 
solution of ammonia to free it from all traces of the acid. The 
paper is found, by the action of the acid, to have undergone a very 
remarkable change; from being soft, bibulous, and easily tom, 
it is now firm and compact, with all the appearance and strength 
of good P. Like P., also, it softens and swells up in water, but 
it does not become elastic and extensible. It may be used for 
most of the purposes to which common P. is applied, but it is 
chiefly employea for covering jars of preserves, and for tying 
over the stoppers of bottles, &c. 

Far'don. The power of P. is invested in the sovereign, and 
may be granted for all offences against the crown and the public. 
Ilut the sovereign cannot grant F. for civil injuries. Neither can 
a P. from the crown avail against a parliamentary impeachment. 
A P. must be either under the Great Seal (g. v.) or by warrant 
under the royal Sign Manual (q. v.), countersigned by a princijial 
Secretary of State. P. does not deprive an injured person of liis 
right of indemnification. 


tutor, who must, however, act temperately and not in anger. 
By an Act of 1873 the Chancery diviuon may, on petition, oraer 
that a mother shiul have access to her infiint, or me court may 
order that the infant be delivered to the mother, and that it 
remain in her custody until it attain a certain age, not exceeding 
sixteen. A clause in a deed of separation between a &ther and 
a mother, providing that the father shall give up the control of 
an infant to the mother, will not invalidate the deed; but the 
court will not enforce the clause unless it consider that to do so 
will be for the benefit of the infant Any parent wilfully neglect¬ 
ing to provide adequate food, clothing, lodging, or medicu aid 
for his child under fourteen years or age, to the injqiy of its 
health, is liable, under 31 and 32 Viet c. 122, to fine and impri¬ 
sonment The liability of a parent to maintain his or her child 
is limited to such maintenance os'health and decency require, 
whatever be the circumstances of the parent In England, a 
parent may by vrill deprive his child of any slmre in the parent’s 
estate, real or personal, after his death. In Scotland this cannot 
be done as regards mar/aUeZ(Eng. personal) c-state. See Legi¬ 
tim. As regards htritabh (real) estate, see Deathbed, Law 
OF; Pateia Potestas. Other important aspects of the rela¬ 
tions between P. and C. are noticed under Children, Legal 
CapACITF of, and articles there referred to; also under 
Bastardy and Legitimation. 


Farfi, Ambroise, a great French surgeon and the founder 
of modern surgery, was torn at Laval, in department Mayenne, 
in 1517. He was apprenticed to a barber and surgeon in his 
native place; but his strong bias towards surgery and anatomy 
resulted in his leaving his master and going to Paris. Here he 
gained the good favour of Professor Goupil in the College de 
France; and in 1536 he accompanied the French army to Italy as 
master Ixtrber-surgeon. Ills tkilfnl treatment of gunshot wounds 
secured his reputation; and on his return to Paris he was received 
with distinction by the Royal College of Chirurgery. In ISS* 
he was appointed surgeon to Henri 11 . He held the same re¬ 
sponsible post under Fran9ois II., Charles IX., and Henri III. 
Though a Protestant, he escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
through the care of King Charles, who locked him into his own 
chainber. His works, published at intervals from 1545 to 1585, 
arc all written in Frencn, and roused much bitter feeling among 
his contemporaries, who deemed the science of medicine dis- 
lionoured by being written in the vulgar tongue. Me himself 
treated these and otlier invidious attacks as they deserved—with 
silent contempt; and his usefulness ceased only with his life. 
He died at Paris, December 22, 1590. In 1840 a bronze statue, 
by the sculptor David (d’Angers), was erected to him in Laval. 
The last and best edition of lus works, with a biography prefixed, 
is that by Malgaigne (3 vols. Paris, 1840). 

Faregor'lo Elix'ir is the popular designation of tim- 
turn camphora €emfosUa. It contains opium, benzoic acid, 
camphor, oil of anise, and proof spirit, there being in each 
drachm one-quarter grain of powder of opium. P. E. is given 
to allay spasmodic couch in bronchitis and phthisis, the dose 
being from 15 to 60 imninis. .VnfrA P., or iinctura ofdi am- 
Moniata, is ‘composed of opium, safiron, benzoic acid, oil of 
dnise, strong solution of ammonia, and rectified spirit, the pro¬ 
portion of opium being I in 96 minims. The dose of Scotch P. 
IS frhm i to I drachm. 

I^arel'ra-Bra'va. See Cissampelos. The legitimate P.-B., 
however, is the root of a Brazilian plant called Ckrondodendron 
tommtesum, and that it has nothing whatever to do with Cissam- 
pelot is now an established fact. 

Fsren'cihyms. See Cellular Tissue. 

Fa'raat and Child. By 43 Eliz. c. 2, the father, mother, 
emndfather, and grandmother of poor children, incapacitated 
from working, %e bound to provide them with necessaries at 
the rate of 20s. per month. The father alone has legal power 
over his children, and this he may exercise till th^ am 
twenty-one yean of age. He is entitled to the custody of 
his children, and if they are taken from his custody the 
courts will grant a writ of Habeas Carpus to restore them t 
and will entertain actions of trespass brought by him against 
any party taking them away. He has a right to direct the 
education of his children,)and, so long as they nre under 
Age (a. V.), he may correct them in a reasonable manner; and 
his authority it supposed oe imparted to a schoolmaster or 
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Faren'tlieBis (Gr. para, ‘alongside of,’ and tithemi, ‘ I place’), 
an explanatory or supplementary danse interpolated in the 
midst of a sentence, which is grammatically complete without it. 
It is usually endosed in curved lines ( ), but sometimes ki dashes. 

Fa'riab, properly paraiyan, from Paria, the Tamul name for 
the village drum, the beating of which is the special duty of 
the class so called in S. India. 7 'liey are persons of no caste, 
or outcasts, who perform the meanest of offices. In the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras they have been ascertained by tlie census of 
1871 to number 4,760,000 souls, or IS percent, of the total i>opu- 
lation, besides those who have adopted Christianity. They are 
only allowed to live on the outskirts of villages, and are the 
objects of hatred and contempt to all classes above them. The 
pariahs are a laborious, frugal, pleasure-loving people, and omni¬ 
vorous in diet. Notwithstanding their common classification as 
outcasts th^ were entered in tlie census returns under 200 dif¬ 
ferent subdivision.s. Europeans have also ajnilied tlie term to 
the P. dogs, the ownerless scavengers of the East. 

Fa'rian Oluronide. See Arundel Marble. 

Far'ides and Fax'us. See Tit. 

Fa'ring and Bur'nisg is a process locally employed in 
agriculture with the view of freeing the land from injurious 
weeds and from noxious insects and their larvae. The process 
must not be confounded with the ordinary operation of burning 
as applied to stiff clay lands with the view of improving their 
meciianical condition. P. and B. is practised on old pslure and 
fodder lands, and sometimes after corn crops. The land is gone 
over with a ‘ paring' plough, which possesses a broad or paring 
share. It makes a broad shallow furrow, the portions sliced out 
of which are turned over on the neighbouring part of the ground, 
and thus alternate flat shallow depressions and elevations are 
secured. This process is termed ‘ raftering.’ Hie remainder of 
the operations are thus described by a Cotswold farmer, in which 
neighbourhood the practice is general‘ After sufficient har¬ 
rowing and rollinp; to reduce the crops to a moderate size, the 
light weedy part is raked together into small heap at proper 
distances, the loose surface clod and fine earth is then pushed 
with the back of the rake in a ring round the bottom of each 
heap, which is then lighted with a wisp of straw before placed 
in tne heap. After a little time all the cloddy ring of earth is 
spread evenly over the fire with an iron shovel and mode firm, 
which stifles the fire and diffuses the heat through the whole 
mass. The ashes are subsequently evenly spread and ploughed 
up.’ 

Far'ia is a small genus belonging to the tribe TrUHdia of the 
natural order IMiaeea, It is weU represented by P, msadrifsiio. 
found in Europe and W. Asia, and occurring os alocu woodland 
plant in Britam. This species has a white creeping rootstock, a 
round stem under a foot nigh, bearing (usually) four leaves, and 
surmounted by a solitary flower with green accuminate senalB 
and yellow ptals, succeeded by a bla» be^-like fruit The 
rootstock is prgative. The common name is Herb from 
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its old Lada name of Herba Paris, ' herb of a pair,' in allusion 
to its quateraate leaf arrangement, though they really vary from 
three to eight. 

Parln, the metropolis of France, and by far the most beaudful 
of the large cities of Europe, is situated on both banks of the 
Seine, about no miles from its mouth, and in the department 
of Seine, lab 48* 50* N. and long, a* 20' E. With only about 
half the inhabitants of London (Register General’s District), it 
ranks conspicuously as the next largest and wealthiest city of 
Europe. As the centre of national interests, it exerts an influence 
over France that is almost absolute. Long the focus of Euro¬ 
pean civilisadon, it still stands alone among the cities of the 
world for the magnificence of its architectural monuments, the 
wealth of its literary, artistic, and sciendfic collections, and the 
elegance and gaiety of its fashionable circles. It is no less re¬ 
markable from a military point of view, defended as it is by the 
most extensive system of fortifications in existence. Tire greater 
part of the city occupies a hollow or level site, 200 feet above 
the sea, but in the N. rise the elevations of Montmartre and 
lielleville to a height of some 320 feet. The Seine divides tlie 
city into two unequal parts, the larger lying on tlie N. side. 
The lle-de-la~Citi, in the Seine, is the oldest part, and around it 
the city extends in three great belts, marked by the inner and 
outer lioulevards (from Ger. bolhverk, Eng. bulwark), and by 
the present baslioned wall, beyond which the vicinity presents 
a rich, populous aspect, with its elegant villas and beautiful 
gardens. I'he longest diameter of the city is 7^ miles, the 
shortest Si miles. The entire area is 35 sq. miles. Among 
the well-known parts of 1 *. arc the Faubourg St. Germain, with 
its Legitimist aristocracy; the Faubourg St. Honord, the resi¬ 
dence of the diplomat and financier; the Quartier Latin, the 
students’ rookery ; and the Faubourg St. Antoine, the home of 
the artisan. A iieculiarity of the street architecture of I’, is the 
number of dwelling-houses six or seven stories high and of un¬ 
usual size, inhabited by many difierent families, and under the 
care of a concierge or hall-porter. The enormous number of 
cafiis in P. suflicieiitly indicates the great extent to which out¬ 
door life prevails. 

Bridges, Streets, &c.—Characteristic of 1 ’. are the magnificent 
embankments and bridges of the Seine. The Qnais des Augus¬ 
tins and De la M^gisscric arc as old as the 14111 c., but the 
embankments to the extent of some 12 miles were constructed 
under the first and third Napoleon. The oldest of tlie bridges, of 
which there are 23, is Pont Notre Dame, erected in 1500. The 
Pont Neuf, begun in 1578 and completed in 1604 by Henri IV., 
is adorned with an equestrian statue of that monarch, and spans 
the river by 12 arches at the N. end of the Ile-de-la-Cite. The 
handsome Pont de la Concorde, built in 1787-90, is lOo yards 
long. The finest and most important streets of P. are the 
Boulevards, spacious macadamised thoroughfares, with broad 
asjilialted pavements, adorned with trees, and containing .scats, 
Kiesques, or news-stalls, and VespasicHnes, or pillars covered with 
advertisements. ‘ Les Grands Boulevards,^ miles long, 
extend between the Place de la Bastille and the Madeleine, 
and arc lined by continuous rows of brilliant shops, cafes, and 
restaurants, graduating from the luxurious Boulevard des itidiens 
in the W. to the humbler Boulevards St. Denis and Beaumar- 
cliais in the E. Other beautiful streets arc the Hue Rivoli, famed 
for its splendid arcades, the Rue Montmartre, Rue de la Paix, 
Avenue de Vincennes, the beautiful Avenue des Champs Eiysees 
(l mile long), and the Rue St. Honor^. 

Public Spiares, Gardens, and Monuments .—The most famous 
square ih P. is the Place de la Concorde, 390 by 235 yards, 
Irctween the garden of the Tuileries and the Champs Eiysees. 
Here, on the 21st of January 1793, was erected the terrible 
guillotine, among the 2800 victims of which were Louis XVI., 
Starie Antoinette, Philippe Egalitd, Danton, and Robespierre. 
’The famous Obdlisque de Luxor, a present from Mehemet All 
to Louis Phiiippe, was erected on the site of the guillotine in 
1836. It is a syenite monolith, 73 feet high, covered with hiero¬ 
glyphics in praise of Sesostris. On either side of tlie obelisk 
are two beautiful fountains with basins 53 feet in diameter. Tlie 
square is further ornamented by eight statues, representing the 
largest cities of France. The Jamin des Tuileries (780 yards 
by 347) contains fine old trees, and is adorned with numerous 
statues in marble and bronze. The Place du Carrousal, be¬ 
tween the Tuileries and the Louvre, is celebrated for its Ara de 


Triomphe, 47 feet high by 63 broad, erected by Napoleon I. in 
1806. On |he Place Vendflme, octagonal in stands tne 
famous Colonne Venddme, erected, on the model of Trajan’s 
column at Ronfe, by Napoleon L in 1806-10. It is 144 feet 
high, and is covered with spiral idiefs representing scenes from 
the campaign of 1805. On the 15th May 1871 the cohimn, as 
' a monument of tyranny,’ was pullM down by the Communists, 
but it was re-erected in 1875, The spacious Place de Bastille, 
where stood the celebrated state prison destroyed by the people 
14th July 1789, is the site of a bronze Colonne de Juill^ 164 
feet high, surmounted by a statue of Liberty. In the Place du 
Chdtelet is the Fontaine de la Victoire, with its four allegorical 
fibres, and the Colonne de Palmier, inscribed with the victories 
of Napoleon, and supporting a Victory by Bosio. The Porte 
St Martin and.Porte St Denis, erected by Louis XIV., bear 
bas-reliefs of his victories in the Netherlands. To the W. of the 
Champs Elysdcs is the Arc de I’Etoile, the largest existing 
triumpiial arch, 160 feet high by 146 broad, begun by Na¬ 
poleon 1 . in 1806, and finished, after the design of Chalgrin, in 
1836, at a cost of over ,^400,000. Rich in reliefs of Napoleonic 
victories by Rude, Lemaire, Cortot, Seurre, Marochetti, &c., it 
was considerably Injured during the German bombardment of 
the city, but has been completely restored since 1875. From 
the Place de I’Etoile radiate twelve of the finest avenues and 
boulevards of P., and from the top of the arch is obtained pro¬ 
bably the grandest view of the city. The Champs Eiysees, a 
beautiful wooded park, intersected by avenues, was laid out in 
1616 by Maria de’ Medici, under the name of Couts de la Reine. 
Its principal avenue, leading from the Arc de Triomphe to the 
Place de la Concorde, is the Rotten Row of P., and is lined 
almost throughout by places of amusement. The adjoining 
Palais de I’Elys^cs, built in 1718, has been inhabited successively 
by the Marquise de Pompadour, Napoleon I. during the Hundred 
Days, the Duchesse de Berry, Napoleon HI., and the President 
of the present Republic. The Avenue de I’lmp^ratrice leads 
from the Arc de Triomphe to the beautiful Bois de Boulogne (see 
Boulogne). In the N. part of the Bois is tire Jatdin de Accli- 
matation, with an area of 50 acres. On the S. bank of the 
Seine is the Champ de Mors, a military esplanade, affording 
ground for the manoeuvres of 30,000 men. This was the scene 
of the Ffite dela Fddmtion of 14th July 1790, and of the Expo¬ 
sition Univcrsclle of 1867, and Iiere is situated the Exposition 
to be opened in May 1878. Other places of recreation are the 
Parc de Montceaux, the Bois de Vincennes, and the gardens of 
the Palais Royale and of the Palais de Luxembourg. 

Churches .—^The city has 65 parish churches, and numerous 
chapels, the most celebrated religious edifice being the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, situated at the E. end of the Citd, A noble 
specimen of Gothic a.diitecture, richly storied with rich, fan¬ 
tastic sculpture, it dates from between the 12th and 14th cen¬ 
turies, and is 139 yards long by 52 broad, and 110 feet high, 
with towers rising to 220 feet. The main vault rests on’131 
columns, and the faqade is singularly beautiful, with its ornate, 
deeply-recessed rose windows. Ste. Chapelle, also in Uic CiU, 
and splendidly decorated with bright chromatic'matecKoIs, is 
probably the most exquisite mediev.1l structure in existence, 
it was finislied under St. Louis (1245-48), and designed to 
receive tlie various relics brouglit from the Holy Land. ‘The 
Madeleine, near tlie Place de la C'oncorde, is in the style of the 
Parthenon, and was founded in 1764, but not finished tiH the 
reign of Napoleon I. The structure cost upwards of ;^590,000. 
It is 350 feet long by 147 broad, has splendid bronze gates by 
Triquetti, and is surrounded by 55 Corinthian columns 52 feet 
high. The interior is magnificently ornamented with statues, 
coloured marbles, frescoes, gildings, &c. S. of the Seine, the 
principal church is the Pantheon, built by Soufflot (1764-90) 
in the form of a Greek cross, which has ji portico of 22 
Corinthian columns, 6$ feet high, and a dome with paintings by 
Gros. The crypt contains the sarcophagi of-Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Mirabeau, &c. The oldest church in P. is probably St. Germain 
des Prds, dating from icoi-1163, the lower part of which is 
Romanesque, the upper part Gothic. The tomb of St. Gene¬ 
vieve, the patron saint of P., is in St. Etienne du Mont, begun 
in 1517. St. Germain I’Auxcrrois, the old church of the French 
kings, dates from the I5ih c. St.|Eustache (1532-1637) has an 
excellent organ, and many fine fresAoes and statues. la Trinite, 
one of the most beautiful churchms in P., was finished in 1860 
from designs by Balia, and ha^ tt tower 200 fret high, and 
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nipj fine picturee. -St. Sulpic& begun in 1646, is celebrated 
fcff its pidpTt and oijran, and its frescoes by Delacroix, Vinchon, 
Guillemot, Are. OUier notable churches are Notre Dame de 
Lorette (1823) with its gor^us interior; St. Vincent de Paul 
(1824-^44) the vault of which rests on 82 polished Ionic columns; 
and the beautirnl St Jean Baptiste (1858) in the Rue de Belle* 
ville^ the highest part of the Of some 18 Protestant 
churche^ Mrhaps toe best-known is L’Oratoire. 

JPubiie auildings, dv.—P. is singularly rich in grand public 
buildinp, and especialljr in palaces. The palace of the Tuileries 
(q.v.), 0(^n by Catherine de’ Medici in 1564, extends at right 


angles to the Seine for 348 yards, with a breadth of 36 yards. 
It IS now the W. front of a vast quadrangular structure, the most 
imposing palatial edifice in the world, the E. end of which is 
formed by the Louvre. This immense building covers an area 
of 24 acres. The Tuileries, the residence of the rulers of France 
since Ist February 1800, was in great part destroyed by the 
Communists, and still (1878) stands in blackened ruins. The 
Council General of the Seine adopted a resolution (19th February 
1878) to raze the Tuileries, the only dissentient being M. 
Viollet le Due, who urged that the palace might be restored for 
460,000 francs, and appropriated to a museum for popular 
lectures. The Louvre is one of the most interesting buildings 
in the city. The original building was a fort built by 
Fhi^pc Auguste (1180-1223), and tiansformed into a palace 
by ChMles v. (1361-80). A new structure was raised by 
Francois I. in 1541; the gallery extending to the I.ouvre on the 
side of the Seine, 1540 feet long, was begun by Catherine de’ 
Medici, and finished by Henri IV.; the main block, enlarged 
by Richelieu, received its eastern facade and celebrated colon- 
imdc from desigsn by Perrault in 1665. The gallery on the side 
of the Rue Rivoli, now mostly taken up by government offices, 
was begun under Napoleon I. and finished by Napoleon HI. at 
a cost T)f seventy-five million francs. The Louvre proper has 
long been occupied as an art museum, and is unrivalled for its 
collections of paintings and sculpture, and for its Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman antiquities. It buffered somewhat by the 
conflagration of 1871, but has since been restored. The Pavilion 
de la Bibliothdque, on the N. side, was injured to a greater 
extent, though the library, containing 90,000 cosily works, and 
many rare MSS., escaped almost entirely. The Palais Royal 
(q. V.) is an interesting historical pile, comprising a theatre 
and m.aiiy brilliant shops ninl cafi^s. 'J'he Palais de Justice, in 
the Citii, was the residence of the French kings till the end of the 
14th c,, and is a vast building, jiartly as old as that date. T'lic 
body of the building was completely restored 1S39-69. It is 
the scat of the Cour de Cassation, Cour d’Appel, Cour d’Assises, 
Tribunal de Premiire Instance, and Tribunal de Simple Police. 
The Communists fired the building in 1871, and reduced part of 
it to ruins. The Palais de Luxemboitig, on the S. side of the 
Seine, built for Maria de' Medici in 1615, in imitation of the 
PaltCzzo Pilti in Florence, was a royal icsidcnce down to the 
Revolution, when it was first used aj .a piLon, .and after 1795 
as the Palais du Uircctoire, and dalns da Consulat. On the 
Restoration it bec.ame the Cliamhie des Pairs, and subsequently 
the Palais du Senat. Many of its magnificent rooms aie em¬ 
ployed for exhibiting modern pictures, but at present the 
building is mainly occupied by the Seine prefecture, till the re¬ 
storation of tlie U6tel ae Ville. Begun under Fraufois 1 ., the 
lattef building wa.s entirely destroyed by the Communists, and is 
now (1878) in processor rapid reconstruction on the former design. 
The Palais dn Corns Lcfgisiatif, on the left bank of the Seine, con¬ 
tains a splendid Salle dela Paix, decorated by Horace Vernet,and a 
SaUe du TrAne, with paintings by Delacroix, The H&tcl des In- 
valides, built by Liberal Bruant, 1671-75, and inhabited at present 
(1878) ^ 3000 disabled soldiers, is an imposing pile, the Eglise of 
which is crowng^ by a gilded dome, 3<H feet nigh, and visible 
for manv milei from the city. Immediately beneath the dome 
stands the nreophagus of Napoleon I., hewn from a huge block 
of Russian gramte. Other notable buildings are the Bourse, a 
narallelogram in classical style, surrounded by a colonnade; the 
Mint, with a fine fafade 395 feet long; and the Halles Cen¬ 
trales, an immense general market, with 3200 stands, covering 
an area of about ao acres. In connection with the building of 
the Exposition of 1878, which is of a temporary character, a 
nwignificent permanent strudure, Le Trocadero, to be used for 
Bit pniposes, Is now (March*1878) nearW completed.- 
Ciarmtt, CtmtUrus, muf'jn^MSs.— No city is more amply 
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endowed then P. for benevoloit purposes. La Salp6triire, solely 
for 4500 indigent old women (some 1300 insane), is perhaps the 
largest asylum in the world, having sm area of 78 acres. Bicdtre, 
anbospital for men, has beds. The H6tel Dieu, the oldest 
hospital in Europe (founded 660), receives annuallv 13,000 
patients. There are in all 17 general and special hospital|^ among 
the better known being La Charitd, La Fiti^ La Riboisi&te, ana 
Val de Grace. Les Creches, or public nurseries, 17 in number, 
provide during the day for the infants of working people at the 
rate of 20 centimes. In rite Morgue (q. v.) the bodies found in 
the Seine ore exposed for recognition. Of the cemeteries of F., 
Pire-la-Choise (see La Chaise) may be called, on account 
equally of the number of iu famous dead, and of the cherished 
honour of interment within its precincts, the ‘Westminster 
Abb«y ’ of France, Tlie southern half of the city is built over 
the limestone quarries which furnished the stone; and these 
quarries, having been made since 1786 the receptacle of the bones 
collected from the abolished intramural cemeteries, are the so- 
called catacombs. Tlie principal prison of P. is La Force; the 
Nouveau Bicetre is for convicts sentenced to life-long penal 
servitude; St. Pdlagie, for political oflenders; St. Lazarc, for 
women exclusively; the Madelonettes, for juvenile criminals; 
and Clichy, for debtors. 

Schools, Museums, dw.—The Quartier Latin is still the great 
seat of the educational institutions. Here is the Sorbunne (q. v.), 
founded in 1250, with faculties of theolocy, letters and science, 
and a library of 140,000 vols. The Collie de France, founded 
by Francois 1 . in 1530, has 29 chairs, and in common with the 
Sorbonne allows free .attendance at lectures. The Universite de 
France grant-vdegrecs in connectio,n with the Sorbonne. P. has 
a celebrated Ecole de Medccine, Ecole Militaire (with barracks 
fur 5000 men and 1500 horses), Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures, Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, Ecole Poly- 
technique, Ecole des Mines, and Ecole des Fonts et Chaussdes. 
All these institutions arc more or less supported by the State, 
and render P. the chief seat of technical instruction in the world. 
The frtmous Academy, or Institut de France (q. v.), holds its 
meetings in the Palais de I’lnstitut, a circular building sur¬ 
mounted by a dome, situated on the left bank of the Seine. 
Close by is the I’alais des Beaux Aits, a stately edifice (1820-28) 
used ns an exhibition of art and industrial objects. The Jardin 
des Plantes covers an area of 30 hectares, and contains, besides 
a botanical p^arclen, anatomical and zoological collections, 
&e. I'he Biblioth^que Nationale, probably the largest library 
in the world, is the repository of over 2,000,000 vols., 150,000 
M.S.S., 300,000 maps and plans, 5000 portfolios of engravings, 
a cabinet of 200,000 medals, antiques, &c. Ollier important 
libraries arc those of Ste. Genevieve (200,000 vols.), Mazarin 
(160,000), I’Arseiial (300,000), and de I’lnstitut (100,000). P. 
has 640 primary schools, 120 of which are conducted by eccle¬ 
siastical superintendents. Foremost among the museums of P. 
stands the I-ouvre, of which mention has already been made. 
The Hotel de Cluny, a grand medieval structure, contains a 
valuable collection of, relics bearing on the hisloiy of France. 
The Conserv.atoire des Arts et Mdtiess has a grand collection of 
macliine models, and the Palais de i’lndustric, in the Champs 
Elysdes, is now a permanent exhibition of Algerian and other 
products. The Musee d’Artillcrie contains 4000 specimens of 
armour and weapons; the Musde Tcchnologique, rart of the 
Musee Municip.'il, comprises 10,000 tools and utensiK Besides the 
periodical .art exhibitions, of which the chief is the annual Salon, 
there are in P. a vast number of private and public collections. 

Places 0/Amusement .—The splendid new Opdra-honsq (opened 
1875), was designed by Garnier and decorated by Baudry, It 
is one of the grandest buildings erected in P. within recent years, 
and has seats for 2350 persons. The Thefitre Franfaiik (bunded 
in 1600, is the home of classical P'rench drama, and revives 
from Government 240,000 francs yearly. The Oddon, near the 
Luxembourg, is the second classical tWtre, and is gieatly fre¬ 
quented by students. The Thditie Italien is devoted to Italian 
opera, and the Opdra Comique to opera-bouffe. Othffir theatres 
are Le Gmnase, Le Vaudeville, Les Varidtds, Les BonlTes- 
Parisiens, Le Palais Roral, L’Ambigu-Comiqne, Les Foliei^ La 
Porte SL Martin, &c. The Communists destroved the beautiful 
Thdfitre Lyriqne, which has since been restored. The concerts 
of the Conservatoire de Musique have a European fame. Popular 
concerts are given hi varions music-halls and inmimerable cafds- 
chantants. The chief equestrian shows are the Cirque d'Etd, in 
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tbe Champs Elystfes^ with 6000 seats, and Cirque d’Hiver, on Thermes), of ancient altars, aqueducts, &c.,.are found on both 
the Bouierard (les Filles du Calvaire. The 'Soirdes Musicales banks of thq Seine. The name of tlie town'was changed fb 
et Dansantes * are characteristic of Parisian life, Civitas Paruiortm or Parisia in 360 A.D. la 486 it was seized 

Ntwt^pert. —The jirincipai newspapers are—Conservative, by the Franks, and Hlodwiu (q. v.}tnade it the seat of the govern- 
Monarchical (Bonapartist, Orl&nist, and Legitimist), Figaro- ment in 508. Under the Karolings it suffered severely from the 
Le CetutiiutioHHel, Le Franfoit, Le Gattloit, Im Gasettt dt Fratice, fierce raids of the Northmen (in 857 and 885); but in the loth c. 
La GauUt dts 'Jribunaux, Le Journal de P., Le Monde, Le it became the capital of the modem monarchy of the Capets. By 
Moniteur, LeSoleil, Le Soir, and the Ultramontane Unmrs ; — the 13th c. it had become one of the chief cities of Europe, ana 
Conservative-Republican, Le Temps, Le Bien Publit, Le SiicU, the scat of a famous university (see P., University of), with 
Le Journal des Dibats, La Liberie, Le National, and Le XIX a population of 150,000. Among tlie early benefactors of the 
Okie; —Radical-Republican, VOpinion Nationale, L’Evlne- City, the most distinguished are Charles V,, the founder of the 
ment, Le Rapul, and La Ripublique Fra^aise. The chief illus- Royal Library, the Bastille, and Palais de Toumelles; Louis 
tiaiti ioxan&ls are L’/llustralion, L’l/nivers Jllustri, Le Monde XI., who repaired the disasters of the English occupation of 
lUustri, Le Journal Amusant, Le Charivari, La Vie Parisienne, 1421-22; Francois I., the patron of foreign artists, and founder 
and Le Journal Pour Rire. There are also many high-class of the Louvie and Hdtel de Ville; and Maria de’ Medici and 
periodicms and ' petits-joumaux.’ Henri, IV., who inaugurated the improvements so widely 

Industries and Commerce. —Standing in the first rank as an extended by Louis XIV. During the reign of the latter, P. 
industrial city, P. is mainly pre-eminent for the manufacture of received 80 new streets, 33 churches, many monuments, &c,, 
articles of luxury, as jewellery, watches and clocks, mirrors, and the fortifications were converted into Imulevards. The fair 
gloves, perfumery, artificial flowers, bonnets, millinery, and ear- city witnessed the terrible days of the Revolution, and, as the 
rings. P. is the centre of the French glove industry. The heart of France, it contributed m no slight degree to the great 
shawls, tapestry, and carpets of P. are of superior kind, excel- outburst of national feeling. Napoleon 1 . expended four millions 
ling especially in elegance of pattern and fineness of texture, sterling in twelve years on the improvement of P., and dowered 
The productions of the Gobelins (tp v.) are entirely manual, and it with the trc.T.sures of art and science taken from conquered 
are noted for their highly artistic qualities. Indeed, a singular states. Louis Philippe expended 100,000,000 fr. in the con- 
union of technical skill and aesthetic design is remarkable in struction of new streets, a vast drainage system, bridges, 
almost all ‘Articles de P.,' and is partly due to the superior gardens, &c. But it may be said tliat Napoleon 111 ., with 
training of the Parisian artisan, partly to the encoun^ment of the assistance of Baron Haussmann, virtually called the mag- 
the State. The Government tobacco factory employs some 1900 nificcnt modern city into existence. The greatest event 
hands, of whom 1400 are women. P. has shared with Rouen, in the recent history of P., its siege by the Germans from 19th 
since 1870, the exclusive right of making printed calicoes. The September 1870 to 28th January 1S71, was followed by an in- 
ceramic and pictorial arts are here carried to a'high state of per- finitely more destructive outburst of Vandalism on the part of 
fection, while the book-trade of France is almost confined to the the Commune, the efleets of which have already been tr^ed in 
metropolis. On Montmartre are extensive quarries of limestone, detail. The systematic attempt made by the Communists to 
and imisum, or plaster of P. P. has also a large export trade, fire with petroleum all the principal buildings, was only checked, 
chiefly in wine, brandy, sugar, silks, woollens, and haberdashery, after rnuen irreparable damage, by the troops under Macmahon 
It IS the converging point of eight main railway lines, which are on the 25th of May. The cost of provisioning P. during the war 
connected by a circular metropolitan line, A plan for the con- was 38,^7,000 fr. See Corrozet, Les AntiquUa, Ckroniques et 
struction of underground railways, with the central terminus in Sin^aritez de P. (1586), Dubreul, Le 'JhMtre des Antiquitez de 
the gardens of the Palais Royal, was approved by the Minister P. (1612); Fdlibien, Uistoire de P, (5 vols. 1725) j Lebeuf, His- 
of Public Works in Febniary 1878. loire de la Ville et de tout le Diocise de P. (15 vols, 1754-58); 

Municipal Btatisties, drY.—The jurisdiction of the city is under Duhaure, Uistoire Physique, Civile, et Morale de P. (7 vols. 
the Prefect of the Seine, aided by 36 councillors. The draiimgc 1820-22); Lavallce, Uistoire de P. (2 vols, 1857); Labddolliire, 
system is particularly noteworthy, and has principally contri- Le Nouveau P. (i860); Joanne, P. IllnstrJ en 1870 (1871); 
buted to make P. the healthiest city on the Continent. The Moriac, P. sous la Commune (1871); and Haussmann, Uistoire 
yeaily death rate, 36 jier thousand under Louis XVI., has been GenMe de P. (410, vol. vii. 1871). 

1 educed to 22-25 P^r 1000 in ordinary years. The vast water¬ 
works of P. are supplied by artesian wells, that of Crenelle Paris, The University of, like its English sisters, had no 
yielding 200,000 gallons daily. Besides the Halles Centrales, authenticated record of i.s foundation. Kemigius of Auxerre is 
already mentioned, there are many other halles, or whole-sale, said to have lectured at Paris about the year 900, and Stephen 
and marches, or retail markets. The Halle aux Vins has storage Harding, founder of the Cistercians, was studying there in 107a 
for 500,000 casks. In 1876 the city budget amounted to But a continuous succession of teachers can hardly lie traced 
,^12,279,956, of which /^390,6 oo was for educational purposes, beyond the opening years of the I2lh c., when William of 
;46oi,20o for maintenance of the poor, ,£^285,800 for preme- Champeaux and Abelard, the expounders of the Nominalist and 
nodes and works of art, and the interest on the municipal debt Realist philosophies, drew to their lectures scholant from eVety 
,^'3,886,232. In 1877 the nominal debt of P. was ;^78,8c»,ooo part of Christendom, Beket, John of Sallsbu^, and Petet 
(augmented by a loan of ,^4,800,000 in 1876), and the amount Iximbard amongst the number. Suddenly Paris became the 
is rapidly increasing. The pop. in 1877 was 1,988,806. The centre of medieval teaching, the ‘fountain cf knowledge sand 
numliei of Protestants is estimated at 62,000, of Jews at 20,000, tree of life,’ the arbiter to whose decision Henry II. referred his 
and of various sects at 30,000, the remainder being Roman Ca- conflict with the Church. Thenceforth Nos fuimus in Galaudia 
thoUcs. In 1874, 25‘2i per cent, of the births were illegitimate, (in the Rue de Galande of the Quartier Latin) was a pa.ssword 
Fortifications, —In consequence of recent events great interest with the youth of Europe. In 1200 Philippe Auguste granted 
attaches to the vast defences of the city. In 1840 L^uis Philippe the university its earliest charter, according it immunity from 
began the fortification of P. by the construction of ramparts, at taxation and a jurisdiction of its own, and fifteen years later its 
a cost of ,^5,600,00a The eneiente, with its 94 bastions, is 21 statutes weie drawn up by the Englishman Robert de Courson. 
miles long. The ramparts, 32 feet high, with a ])arapet 19 feet Four ‘nations’ composed the umversity—the honourable nation 
wide, are environed by a moat 48 feet wide. The approaches of France, the most faithful nation of Picard)^ the venerable 
were formerly defended by 16 Forts Detachis, the chief being nation of Normandy, and the most steadfast nation of England, 
Mont Val^rien, but most of these were destroyed in 1870-71, the last replaced under Charles VI. by Germany. ’These four 
and several are to be reconstructed at a greater distance from nations, with their four procurators, formed the Faculty of 
the ramparts. Such was -the strength of these works that the Arts, embracing the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic) 
Germans only reduced the city in 1871 after a four months’ and quadrivium (arithmetic, gcomqtry, astronomy, and music), 
blockade. and they had the right of electing the rector of the university. 

History, —^In the Commentaries of Julius Csesar P. is first To the faculty of arts were added the faculties of theology 
mentioned os ZMirrio, the‘mud-city’ of the Parisii, a Gaelic (1257), law (1271), and medicine (ISI174), each with theirseparate 
tribe, subdued by the Romans. Destroyed by war, it was re- dean. The Chancellor of Notre Dame, the university’s eccle- 
built hy Caesar, and became the l/rbs Vectigalis of the province smstical sujierior, alone conferred tl!k licence to teach, a licence 
of GalUo. The ruins of the Palatium Tbermarum (Palais de which the Mendicant Orders obtsilied with difficulty in 1257, 
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when the Dominican Aquinas and Franciscan Bonaventura 
*hreie admitted doctors of theology. Scholastic .theology was 
the loadstone that attracted Edmund Rich, Roger Bacon, 
Duns Scotus, Dante, Ockham, Bradwatdin,* and a crowd of 
Btudaits outnumbering the very citizens. It ‘ moralised ’ the 
grammars of Priscian and Donatus, and reduced the science of 
music to a smattering of plain-song. At the head of the colleges 
that began to arise in the 13th c, stood the theological college 
of the Sorbonne (1253), the later opponent of the Reformers and 
Jansenists; and Crevier enumerates fifteen others founded in the 
next hundred years, of which the Collige de Montaigu {1314) 
was to become the training-place of Erasmus, Rabelais, and 
Ignatius Loyola. Slowly philology and other sciences crept 
into the curriculum. The natural philosophy and metaphysics 
of Aristotle were interdicted up to 1237 ; mathematics, long 
identified with magic, were in 1290 represented l>y a solitary 
treatise on geometry in the library catalogue of the Sorbonne, 
where too we find a copy of Ovid, of all the Latin authors. 
Fifty years later the library had Horace, Virgil, Lucan, Juvenal, 
&c. But while theology declined, the university increased, its 
scholars numbering 25,000 at the death of Charles VII. (1453), 
and 30,000 in the student da^s of Scaliger. Philippe le l.<Jiig 
consulted it on the interpretation of the Salic Law {1317) 5 and 
in the great schism of the West the rival Popes appealed to its 
decision, Gerson, its chancellor, being the soul of the council of 
Pisa (1409). Greek was studied in Paris earlier than in the 
Italian universities, and it was there that Renchlin acquired its 
rudiments from the native Greeks Tifernas and Hermonymus 
(1470-72). In 1507 Giles Gourmont established at Paris the 
first Greek press on this side the Alps ; and under Francois I., 
himself a liberal patron of learning, and founder of the College 
de France, Paris could boast the profoundcst Greek scholar in 
Europe, Budseus. At the Reformation the university, though 
it had constantly^ asserted the Galilean liberties, and though 
Luther cidled on it to arbitrate between him and Rome, never 
wavered in its allegiance to the Catholic faith. The conserva¬ 
tive spirit evinced in its condemnation of Ramus' Calvinistic and 
anti-Aristotelian doctrines (1543) was ridiculed by Boileau a 
centu^ later in his famous Arril Burlesque. The university 
flung itself fiercely into the str^gles of the League, and through 
the dissensions of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits 
(which last had gained admission in 1565) lost much not only 
of its political but scholastic influence. The despotism of 
Richelieu and lauis XIV. stripped it of the last vestiges of 
power, and Rollin’s is almast tlie only eminent name among its 
teachers in the 17th and i8lh centuries. The funds derived 
from the post-office and messageries were withdrawn liefore the 
year 1720, and were poorly compensated by a yearly grant of 
150,000 11 vres. The expulsion of the Jesuits (1764) was followed 
at the Revolution by a decree of the Convention (March 20, 
*794) suppressing the U. of P., along with the twenty universi¬ 
ties of the provinces. To fill their place Napoleon I. established 
(March 17, 1808) tlie University of France, and vested in the 
State a monopoly of education, ' Inch, warmly contested by the 
cler^ in thfe name of liberty, has been partially broken through 
by the National Assemblies of 1850 and 1875. See Duliarlc, 
Ilisloire de tUuiversitf de Paris (2 vols. Par. 1829); Jourdain, 
Hitiaire de PUniversiU de Paris aux XVIle et XVIlle SHele 
(Par. 1864) f Hallam, Literature of Europe (4 vols, Lond. 
1839-39); and M. Arnold, Schools and Universities on the 
CoHlinent (Lond. 1868). 

P^, in the Greek myth, was second son of Priam, king 
of Ilium, and Hecuba. His mother having dreamed that she 
brought forth a firebrand, the child was deiiverel to a shep¬ 
herd to expose on the slopes of Ida. Here a she-bear suckled 
him for five d^ when the shepherd, finding him still alive, 
carried him home, and reared him as his own son. He grew 
up strong and comely, and by his prowess in defence of bis foster- 
father's flocks gained the name of Alexander (' warder of men’). 
At the funeral games held to commemorate his fancied death, 
his true parental was revealed by Cassandra and acknowledged 
Ira Priam, shortly after which P. wedded CEnone, the daughter 
or the river-god Cebren. Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite i^led 
on him to award to the faiiipst of the three the apple of discord, 
the fint offering him powen the second wisdom, and Aphrodite 
the loveliest woman on earfti. He chose the last, and was aided 
bf Uie goddess in his raisscof Helen, false wife to Menelaus, 
SS6 


king of Sparta. In the ten years' si^ of Troy that followed 
on his treachery, P. did little save basely slay Achilles, and 
was at lost himself wounded by one of th^oisoned arrows of 
Hmcles. Once more on Ida he sought Q^one, knowing her 
skill in leechcraft, but she would not or could not heal him, 
though she gladly shared his death. Comparative mythologists 
identify P. with me Vedic Panis, who rob the cow-douds of the 
dawn (Sarama or Helene), and Achilles, who dies at the 
western gate of Troy, with Aharyus, the sun j and find in the 
Iliad ' the old story of the victory and death of the solar hero 
around the walls and battlements of the sky’—Sayce, Compara¬ 
tive PMology (Lond. 1874). 

Faria, Louia Philippe Albert d’Orldana, Comte de, 

grandson of Louis Philippe, late king of France, was bom at 
Paris, August 27,1838. After the Revolution of 1848 he crossed 
with his mother to England, and in 1861 to America, under sur¬ 
veillance of the Prince de Joinville. He then served for several 
months along with his brother, the Due de Chartres, on the 
staff of General M'Clellan of the Federal army, returning to 
Europe after the conclusion of the campaign in Virginia. F. 
married the eldest daughter of the Due de Montpensier, May 30, 
1864. In 1867 he published Allemagm Noiwelle, in 1869 Jxs 
Associations Ouvrilres en Anglelerre, and in 1870 L'EspsU de 
Conquile, which show an unusual watchfulness of the less obvi¬ 
ous currents of social life. After the fall of Napoleon III., P. 
became (1871) a member of the National Assembly. In 1874 
he published a Hisioire de la Guerre Civile en VAmirique, whicli 
added considerably to his reputation as a conscientious writer. 
P. is a man of retiring disposition, truthful and straightforward 
in all his dealings. His party in the French Assembly is repre¬ 
sented by the members of the Right Centre, but since his acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Comte de Ch^bord as the head of the royal 
house of France (1871), its constitutional aims have been urged 
neither with independence nor vigour. 

Paris, Matthew. See Matthew Paris. 

Paris Basin, in geology, is the name given to the middle 
Eocene (q. v.) formations which rest in the hollow of the Paris 
Chalk. It is the Caleaire Grassier of the French geologists, and 
is remarkable fur its rich fossil contents. Molluscs, fisli, croco¬ 
diles, birds, quadrupeds, and palms and other plants are repre¬ 
sent^. From these relics of a past age Cuvier and Brongniart 
laid the foundation of palaeontological geology. 

Far'ish (from the Old Fr. paroche, Lat. pareecia; in St. 
Augustine * a diocese,’ in Sidonius Apollinaris ' a parish ; ’ 
Gr. paroikia, ‘ a dwelling together ’). Tlie early use of the word 
proves that it denotes sometimes the Diocese (q. v.) of a bishop, 
and sometimes the district assigned to a particular church. 
Now, however, it strictly signifies the territorial bounds con¬ 
nected with a particular church of the established religion, and 
for the support of which alone the tithes within those bounds 
can be allocated. The subdivision is made also by the law with 
the object of local self-government, and administration of tbe 
Poor Laws (q. v.). The 6 and 7 Viet. c. 37, and 7 and 8 Viet 
c. 94, afford facilities for the subdivision of populous districts, and 
for tbe forniation out of these of separate parishes, for the aug¬ 
mentation of poor livings, and for ecclesiastical purposes gene¬ 
rally. By these Acts, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are em¬ 
powered to borrow 600,000 from the govemorsSof Queen Aime’s 
Bounty, on the security of the property accruing under the Cathe¬ 
dral Acts, to form districts for spiritual purposes in populous 
parishes, with consent of the bishop of the diocese.' 'These are 
to be permanently endowed with not less thanlod a year, to 
be increased to A150 upon the district becoming a new P. The 
scheme for the formation of such district is to be labmitted to 
Her Majesty in Council, previous notice of it ^ving been given 
to the patron and to the incumbent of the F., and a clergyman 
is then to be nominated, to be licensed by the bishop. *1116 
nominee is to hold his ofiice in the same manner as a perpetual 
curate, and in that capacity he may receive any grant or endow¬ 
ment, notwithstanding the statutes of mortmain. See Mort¬ 
main, Statutes of. 

A Vestry is a place adjoining the church, where the vestments 
of the clergyman are kept 'The word also denota the meeting 
held in the vestry by the parishioners to consult on the aflsirs 
of the church or P. By custom, as well os by statute, there 
may be select vestries^ that is, a c«tain number of paruhionera 
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chosen to carry on the local government of the F., to make its 
rates, and to audit the accounts of the Churchwardens (q, v.). 
Every parishioner who has paid his rate can vote at a vestry, 
rad ra questions are decided by a majority of votes. Every 
inhabitant whose poor assessment is less tlian £^0 is entitled 
to one vote; amounting to ^5° O’" upwards, he is entitled 
to an additional vote for every £i% above that sum; but no 
one is entitled to more than six votes. 23 and 24 Viet. c. 30 
is to facilitate local improvements for the health and comfort 
of parishes. In ray P, whose population by last census ex¬ 
ceeds 500, the ratepayers may hold land, or purcliase or 
accept gifts of it, to form a public walk, exercise, or playground, 
or for the purpose of improving the same. 22 Viet. c. 27 
grants facilities for the conveyance of lands to trustees ‘ for the 
resort and recreation of adults, and of playgrounds for chil¬ 
dren and youth.’ The P. Clerk (q. v.) and Sexton (q. v.) are 
officers of the church. They are all usually appointed by the 
incumbent, but by custom may be chosen by the parishioners. 
A P. clerk may be suspended or removed by the archdeacon, or 
other ordinaiy, for misconduct or negligence. Every P. is bound 
to keep the highways passing through it in repair, unless this 
duty be otherwise imposed. For this purpose, surveyors are 
annually elected by the parishioners. They are bound to erect 
direction-posts at cross roads, with distinct inscriptions. See 
Highway. 

When disputes regarding the boundaries of parishes give rise 
to litigation, the question is decided by proof of custom ; hence 
the habit of perambulation of parishes; which is a going over 
and survey of the boundaries of a P. by the minister, churcli- 
wardens, and .some other parishioners once a year, in or about 
Ascension Week. The perambulators may go over any man’s 
land, according to usage; and, it is said, may remove all 
nuisances in their progress (see Bound, or Boundary). A 
statute of 1857 gives power to justices and poor-law boards (but 
see Poor-Laws) to annex extra-parochial places, such as fore.st 
lands, to parishes. Incumbents of 1 *. churches, who are styled 
rectors, vicars, or perpetual curates, are bound to reside in their 
P., and to administer the rights of the Church to parishioners 
(see Non-Residence). In Scotland, the judges of the Court of 
Session are empowered, with the consent of the majoiity in value 
of the Heritors (q. v.), to unite two or more parishes into one, 
or to divide a P.; and by 7 and 8 Viet. c. 44, any district may 
be erected into a P. for ecclesiastical purposes, or quoad sacra, as 
it is called, where there is an endowed church ; and the Board 
of Supervision may combine two or more parishes for poor-law 

K es. Regarding the law aflecting parochial education in 
id and in Scotland, see Education. 

Faiish Clerk. This church officer, whose duty is to lead 
the responses during the reading of the service, must be twenty 
years old, and commonly holds his office aut vita aut adpa; but 
in some of the new churches buiit under the Church Building 
Acts he is appointed annually by the incumbent. His salary 
is payable from the church rates. See Parish. 

Parish Registers are books kept in each parish in England 
for the registration of b.aptisms, funerals, and marriages. They 
were instituted in 13 Henry VIII. The registration is now 
regulated by 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 86. The P. R. is open to the 
inspection of all, on proper cause being shown ; but the rector 
or curate cannot be required to make extracts. 

Parish School. See Public School. 

Park, Uungo, a famous African traveller, was bom at Fowl- 
shiek, in the county of Selkirk, Scotland, loth September 1771. 
Tha son of a respectable fanner, he received a good education, 
and was apprenticed at the age of fifteen to Mr. Thomas Ander¬ 
son, surgeon at Selkirk, in accordance with his own desires. In 
1789 he proceeded to Edinburgh University, where he took a 
three years’ course in medicine, devoting himself chiefly to the 
study of natural history and botany. He then went to London, 
wher^, through the mfluence of Sir Joseph Banks, he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the East Indiamnn Wereester, in 
which he made a voyage to Sumatra. On bis return he was chosen 
by the London African Association to take charge of an explor¬ 
ing expedition to the River Niger, in place of Major Houghton, 
who hu latdy died in Africa. On the 22d of May 1795 he sailed 
from Portsmouth on board the Endeavour, and arrived in 
Gambia on the 24th of June. From this point he penetrated 


1100 miles directly eastward, crossing the Niger at Segoand 
reaching Siila, where, however, he was forced to retrace his steps. 
During this* journey he investigated the sources of the Senegal, 
Gambia, and Niger, ascertained the boundaries of the Moorish 
and Negro territories, and fixed a number of geographical posi¬ 
tions. He arrived at Falmouth 22d December 1797, after an 
absence from England of two years and a half. Here he occu¬ 
pied himself in writing an account of his travels, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1799, and quickly obtained great popularity. P. now 
married, and settled for some time os a surgeon at Peebles. In 
1804 he again took command of an expedition to the Niger, thb 
time under Government patronage, and sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 30th January. On the 28th Match he arrived at Goree, 
on the W. African coast, and engaged forty-four soldiers to 
attend him in his journey across the country. Long before he 
reached the Niger, however, the rainy season came on, and thirty- 
five of his men perished. Undaunted by calamity, P. built a 
boat, and set sail down the river. After a long time had elapsed, 
intelligence was brought by one of his native attendants, Amadi 
Fatouma, tliat P. and his companions bad been attacked by a 
hostile tribe, that the boat had been overturned in a rapid, and 
that all the white men were drowned (towards the end of 1805). 
P.’s great work is entitled Travels in the Interior Districts of 
Africa, 1795-97, by Mungo JP., with an Appendix containing 
Ceoiyraphical Ilhutrations of Africa by Major Rennell (4to, Lond. 
1799}. His journal and correspondence were published in 1S15, 
with a life prefixed by Mr. Wishaw. A monument was creeled 
to his memory at Selkirk in 1859. 

Parke, iTohn, an English musician, bom in 1745, died in 1829, 
was celebrated as the best oboe player of his time. His brother, 
William Thomas P., was an eminent performer on the same 
instrument. 

Parker, a name celebrated in the naval annals SH both 
England and America.—Sir Hyde P., Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, belonged to a Devonshire family, from whom the Earls of 
Morley also are descended. He commanded against the Dutch 
in a gallant but indecisive action off the Dogger Bank, August 
5, 1781, and two years afterwards was lost in the Cato, which 
had last touched at Rio Janeiro. His second son. Sir Hyde 
P., was born in 1739, and died Admiral of the White, March 
i6,_ 1807.—To a Keiui.di family belonged Vice-Admiral Sir 
William P., who received a baronelcy for his services against 
the French, June 24, 1797, and died October 31, 1802; and 
whose son. Sir William George P. (born August 10, 1787, 
died March 24,1848), was aKo Vice-Admiral of the White.—-Sir 
William P., a grandson of Lord Chief-Baron Thomas P., and 
a kinsman of the Earls of Macclesfield, was bom in 1781, rose 
to be captain (1801), an.t captured the citadel of Ferrol (i^). 
lie served with distinction in the first Chinese war {1841), was 
created baronet (1844), blockaded the Greek ports (1851), and 
died Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom, November-13, 
1866.—Two other English admirals of the same name were 
Sir Peter P. (bom 1716, died Decemlier 21, 1811), and his 
nephew, Sir George P. (bom 1766, died December 24, 1847). 
—Fokhall P.,born in New York, August 5, 1821, entered 
the U.S. navy (1837), and after serving against the Indians of 
Florida, on the Coast Survey, and in'the Mediterranean, obtained 
his lieutenaii^ (1850). In the Civil War he commanded the 
Potomac flotiUa, was promoted captain (1866), and in 4872 
became chief signal officer of the navy, a post which he still 
(1788) retains. He has written Fled ThriViM (1863); The Novell 
Ilmvitser Afloat (1865); and The Naval Haviitter Ashore (1866); 
was long a contributor to the Kniekerboeker Magasdne, and was 
one of the founders of the Naval Institute at Annapolis (1873). 

Packer, John Henry, O.B., P.S.A., son of a London 
merchant, was bom in 1806. ■ After being fducated at Dr. 
Haines’ school, Chiswick, he entered the book trade in 1821, rad 
in 1832 succeeded to the business of his unde, Mr. Joseph P., at 
Oxford. He has devoted himself chiefly to the study of archi¬ 
tecture, on which suliject he has publrshed some important 
works. In 1869 he w.as araointed by the Universi^ ol Oxford 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, with a salary of ;^50^ forther 
supplemented by a grant of ;^200, to assist him in prosecuting 
the excavations which are (1878) beipg carried out at ^me under 
his superintendence. He has als^ been created an honorary 
M.A. of Oxford. His principal storks are Glossary of ArckUcc- 
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tun (3 vols. i8j6); Introduction to the Study of Gothic Arehi- 
ielun (1849)} Domestic Architecture oj tke Middleyiffs (3 'Vols. 
1853-59); Archarology of Rome (Fails i.-xL, 1874-77). 

Parker, Matthew, son of a calenderer, was born at Norwich, 
6th Augus't 1504, educated at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
where he applied himself with zeal to the stud^ of ecclesiastical 
history and scripture, and admitted to the pnesthood in 1527. 
In 1533 he became chaplain to Anne Boleyu ; two years later he 
was appointed Dean of the Catholic College of Stoke Clare in 
Suffolk; in 1538 he was inscribed D.D.; in 1537 he became 
chaplain to Henry VIII.; in 1544 he was made master of 
Benet College, Cambridge; in 1547 he married. The last 
step was the culmination of convictions long developing, where¬ 
by he broke with Catholicism and passed over to the side 
of the Protestant Reformation. Under Edward VL he be¬ 
came Canon of Covingham, but was careful to conceal him¬ 
self during the reign of Maty, a period which he utilised in 
the elaboration of his already composed treatise De Conju^io 
Sacerdotum, and in making a rhythmical translation of the 
Psalms. Queen Elizabeth recalled him from obscurity to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, December 17, 1559. Though 
thoroughly imbued with the Reformation spirit, P. resisted the 
extreme forms of Protestantism as much ns he curbed the reac¬ 
tionary tendencies of the clergy who were still Catholic at heart. 
His chief aim was directed towards the re-establishment of dis¬ 
cipline and the observance of conformity in worship, and to this 
end he presided over a commission which sat at Lambeth, and 
administered to non-conformity many severe chastisements. Nor 
was his relationship to the Queen an cosy one, for she never for¬ 
gave him his msitrimonial connection, and once rebuked Mrs. 
P., who had received her generously, with the speech, ‘Madam 
I may not call you, and mistress I am loth to calf you; however, 

I thank you for your good cheer.’ In 1568 P. published at his 
own expense the Bishop! Bible, and in 1572 the De Aniiquitate 
Britannka Ecclesite, while to his generosity Corpus Christi 
College owed a substantial endowment in money, and a valuable 
gill of ancient m.'uiuscripls reaching over nine centuries. He 
died 17th May 1575. P. was one of the first to revive the study 
of Old EnglUh literature, and besides editing Matthew Paris and 
Matthew of Westmiii.ster, he originated the * Society of Anti¬ 
quaries.’ He was a man of great moderation of character, but 
circumstances developed in him a firmness and resolution which 
sometimes amounted to harshnc.ss. See Stryiic's Life of Arch¬ 
bishop P, (3 vols. Oxf. Clar. Press, 1711), and vol. ix. of Hook’s 
lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury (Lond. 1872). The ‘ P. 
Society,’ named in his honour, published (1841-55) a series of 
55 vols. of English ecclesiastical writings of the Elizabethan age. 

Parker, Theodore, was bom near Lexington, Massachusetts, 
U.S., 24th August 1810. From childhood he was a lalrorious 
student, and from early boyhood 'felt he was to be a minister.* In 
1837 he was ordained to the Unitarian Church of West Roxbury, 
near Boston, and soon became distinmished for the free expres¬ 
sion he gave to the freedom of t.'.ou^t he had always sought 
A efisis wBS'reached in 1841, when he preached a ‘Discourse of 
the 'Transient and Permanent in Christianity.’ He was in con¬ 
sequence ostracised by both Trinitarian and Unitarian ministers. 
In 1843-44, P. travelled for a year in Europe, and on his return 
home became (February 1845) pastor of the 28lh Congrega- 
ticmal Society, which he served tifl January 1859, when he burst 
a blood-vessel in his lungs. He died at Florence, loth May 
i860. His library of 13,000 vols. he bequeathed to the Boston 
Free Library. P.'s great natural gifts and daring originality of 
thought were balancM with varied and profound learning. But 
he was even more distinguished for an intense warmth of heart, 
exhibited in a womanly devotion to his friends and an immense 
power of humiq^iympathy, which led him to make almost super- 
nnman exertions for every philanthropic obj^t, and notably in 
Ixhalf of the slaves. 'The cnief published writings of P., besides 
a number of sermons, and criticid and miscellaneous pieces, are 
Discourses of Rdinon, of Theology, of Politics, of Sociu Science, 
and of Slavery. He is generally regarded as the great modern 
apostle of ’Tlmism; but it has also been pointed out that hU 
UMoIogy is a form of spiritual Pantheism. A complete edition 
Of P.’s works by F. P. Qobbe was published at London in 
13 vols. 1863-67, and by Ik B. Fuller m 10 vols. Boston, 187a 
Then are biographies of W, by the Rev. J. Weiss (3 vols. New 
York, 1864) i KeviUe (PaK«i865); the Rev. O. B. Frothing- 


ham fNew York, 1874); and F. Dean (Lend. 1877). See also 
Hunt’s Essay on Pantheism (Load. 1866). 

Parker'ia, a genus of Poramnifera (q. v.), found in a fossil 
state in the Upper Green Sand of the Chalk series. It is in¬ 
teresting from Its large relative size, a diameter of two inches 
being common. Its shell was arenaceous, that is, it contained 
gaudy particles as elements in its formation. 

Paxk'esino (named after the inventor, Mr. A. Farkes of 
Birmingham), a factitious material, fluid, plastic, or perfectly hard, 
procured originally from a solution of gun-cotton, and afterwards 
from cotton, tow, and similar waste substances, by an undivulged 
process. As it resists the action of the atmosphere or acids, it was 
proposed to employ P. as a substitute for guttapercha in its 
various applications in telegraphy and otherwise, and for ebonite 
in making combs, knife-handles, &c., but it has never come into 
commercial competition with either of these substances. 

Fark'h.urst, John, a biblical scholar, bom at Catesby, North¬ 
amptonshire, in June 1728, was educated at Rugby and Cambridge, 
where he obtained a fellowship and took the degree of M. A. in 
1752. He studied for the Church and entered holy orders, but 
on inheriting his father’s large fortune, retired to his private 
estate in Surrey, where he devoted himself to his favourite 
pursuit of biblical philology. He died there 2ist March 1797. 
His principal works, which have now, however, quite fallen into 
disuse, are A Hebrew and English Lexicon without Points {I'jbi), 
A Creek and English Lexiion to the Kew Testament (1769). 

ParkinBo'nia is a small genus of the Casalpinier, sub-order 
of Leguminosa, consisting of spiny shrubs or small trees with 
bipinnate leaves. P. aculeata, indigenous in the W. Indies and 
tropical America, is now cultivated in most tropical countries, 
and has become almost naturalised in India, where it is grown 
as a hedge plant, both for ornament and service. The wood is 
whitish, light, and soft, but is close grained, and polishes fairly. 
In Mexico the Indians use it as a febrifuge and sodorific, also as 
a remedy in epilepsy. The name commemorates John Parkin¬ 
son, a good English liotanist of the early part of the 17th c. 

Fork of Artillery, the military term for the materiel used 
by artillery forces in war, and cveiything ai)pertaining thereto, 
"nie park is placed in a central and convenient position in the 
field. See Artillery. 

Faxks, in law. See Forests, Chases, Warrens, and 
Parks. 

Parliament, the highest legislative body of the United 
Kingdom, is composed of the sovereign, the House of I.ords, 
and the House of Commons. A national assembly of some 
kind is os old as English history, though its composition and 
powers have varied at different epochs. From the description 
given of the Germans by Tacitus it has been judged that in his 
time their political system was that of a fiee commonwealth of 
warriors, every freeman having a place in the state and a vote 
for the council, hereditary descent and elective office being held 
in high esteem. While England was still a cluster of separate 
states, the assembly of each was called the witenagetnot (‘ meethig 
of the wise ’), at which every ordinary freeman had the right of 
attendance and vote. It gradually ceased, however, to be repre¬ 
sentative, since men of means could alone afford to obey the 
summons to it. It was never very largely attended j a witen- 
agemot of Eadgar’s, for example, held A.D. 996, contained his 
mother, two archbishop.s, seven bishops, five eoldormen, and 
fifteen ministri. The legislative authority of the witan was 
complete and binding and extended to ecclesiastical as well as 
secular affairs. It busied itself with transfers of land, revived 
monastic charters of confirmation, and acted in the last resort 
as a court of justice. It imposed extraordinaiy taxation, and 
had a consultative voice in the determination of peace or war. 
Above all, in theory it elected the king, though ‘the rule of 
hereditary succession was never, except in great emergencies 
and in the most trying times, set aside.’ By the tfane of the 
Norman Conquest, the constitution of the witenagemot had 
become fluctuating and anomalous, and though it retained mndi 
of its earliest character under the Conqueror, it was less of a 
free gathering than a royal court of feudal vassals. Representiu 
tlon was based upon land tenure, which consequently excluded 
freeholders in general. It now took the name of Great Council, 
but it was a coundl of courtiers—Ushops, abbots, eoris, barons 
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■nd knight*—who held their lands from the king, and was cMefly 
Talaable as upholding the theory and form of a national assembly. 

* The number of persons,’ writes Mr. Stubbs, ‘ who were really 
consulted on business, or to whom the share of such attention 
was paid, must have been always very limited.’ Once or twice 
leading men from London and Yorkshire were summoned to de¬ 
liberate. Though there was little initiative in the council, their 
legislative authority was to a certain extent admitted. Judicial 
sentences, too, were passed, and matters of civil jurisdiction 
were discussed; but there is no trace of the power to join in 
taxation. Under the head of * general business,’ earldoms and 
knighthoods were conferred, homage to the king was witnessed, 
questions of foreign and ecclesiastical policy, of war and peace 
were considered, and royal marriages talked over. The Con¬ 
queror held his council at Winchester, Westminster, and Glou¬ 
cester ; under Henry I. they were held at the forest palaces and 
in different midland towns as welL But it was not till the reign 
of Henry II. that they were summoned with regularity and their 
functions enlarged to the discussion of taxation. * 'I'he name,’ 
says Mr. Stubbs, ‘ given to these sessions of council was often 
expressed by the Latin cotloqium ; and it is by no means unlikely 
that the name of P., which is used as early as 1175 by Jordan 
Fantosme, may Lave been in common use.’ The power of taxa¬ 
tion was definitely fixed when it was announced in the Great 
Charter that no burthens beyond the customary feudal aids 
might be imposed ‘ save by the Common Council of the realm.' 
Up to this time though the assembly in theory included ‘ lesser 
barons,’ who were knights and freeholders holding in chief of 
the crown, they but seldom attended owing to the personal ex¬ 
pense it involved. It was enacted in an extraordinary provision 
of the Great Charter that whilst the greater barons were to be 
summoned personally, a general writ should call together the 
lesser barons. ‘ Here,' says Mr. Freeman, ‘ we have the begin¬ 
ning of our county members, and of the title which they still bear 
of knights of the shire. Here is the beginning of popular repre¬ 
sentation, as distinct from the gathering of the people in their 
own person.’ The year 1265 marks an important epoch in the 
history of the English assembly. Simon do Montfort (q. v.), 
who was then master of the kingdom with Henry 111 . in his 
keeping, summoned a P. for the 20th of January, in which pro¬ 
vision was for the first time made for the representation of the 
shires, cities, and Iroroughs. Two knights from every county, 
two citizens from every city, and two burgesses from every 
borough were called for consultation at Westminster. ‘Then,’ 
says Mr. Freeman, ‘ was formed that newly develoiied F.state of 
the Re^m which was, step by step, to grow into the most 
powerful of all, the Commons’ House of P.’ Rejireseiilation 
was not, however, coveted by the classes in question, so that 
thirty years elapsed licfore the Great Council passed into the P. 
of the realm. On the 27th November 1295, there met at the 
request of Edward 1 . a P. which he intended to be a model 
assembly, ' bearing in its constitution evidence of the principle 
by which the summons was dictated, and serving as a pattern 
for all future assemblies of the nation.’ By his summons tc the 
burgesses and knights of the shire P. was constructed to repre¬ 
sent three bodies, the clergy, the baronage, and the commons. 

^ch order of the state was now represented, and shared in 
legislation, control of government, and grant of supplies. At 
the same time Westminster was fixed upon as the permanent 
seat of the assembly. But though Edward I. concentrated the 
three estates of his people, it is not until the opening of the 
reign of Edward III. that the division into a House of Lords 
and House of Commons becomes apparent. The House of 
Lords is simply the witenagemot and the great council, ‘ by the 
force of circumstances, step by step, without any one moment 
of sudden change, shrunk up into an assembly wholly hereditary 
and ol^al.’ 'fhe third estate, by the union of the knights of the 
shite with the burgesses, got marked off as ‘the Commons.’ 
During Ac 15th c. P. once more ceased to represent the nation, 
for though the House of Commons still controlled subsidies, 
passed statutes, and impeached ministers, by an act of 1430 which 
ordained that those only who held land worth 40s. a year—equal 
to £tf3 now—^were entitled to vote, the mmori^ of householders 
and copyholders were shut out from the frmicbise. Yet a sign 
of advancing power is visible in the change of practice which 
introduced bills in the form of statutes instead of as petitions 
liable to fraudulent modification. The i6th c. witnessed the 
rabjugation of P. to the soverdgn will of the Tudors. The 


royal council usutped its legislative powers, taxation became 
arbitrary through forced loans, and representation corrupt be- 
cause of thd creation of boroughs subservient to the court. 
Even under Henry Vlll., owing to the outward respect shown 
towards the forms of P., acknowledgment was made of the right 
to grant subsidies, enact laws, and redress grievances. But 
under Elizabeth members protected themselves from arrest 
during session, and had the right of protecting each other for 
crimes committed within the House. The 17th c. was a long 
and successful struggle for securing against the encroachments 
of the Stewarts the rights which had become historical. By the 
Revolution of 1688 sovereignty was finally transferred fi-om the 
king to the House of Commons. 'From the moment,’ says 
Mr. Green, ‘ when the sole right to tax the nation was estab¬ 
lished by the Bill of Rights, and where its own resolve settled 
the practice of granting none but annual supplies to the crown, 
the House of Commons became the supreme power in the state.’ 
From the same period dates the government by party as 
it now exists, William III. having adopted the expedient of 
creating a Ministry (q. v.) from among the majority in the Lower 
House, instead of having a permanent cabinet immediately re- 
sponMble to himself. Tlie internal history of P., which during 
the i8th c. assimilated the Scotch assembly, reveals the growth to 
an inordinate extent of bribery and corruption. Every man had 
his price. Seats were openly bought and sold. P. miserably 
represented the countiy, for out of a population of 8,000,000, 
there were but 160,000 electors. The only reforms which had 
been made in the past were those of the Long I’., and they had 
been swept aside on the recall of Charles 11 . In 1785 an in¬ 
effectual effort to rescue the House from the possessors of rotten 
boroughs was made by William Pitt, who brought in a Bill for 
the gradual extinction of all decayed boroughs, the immediate 
disfranchisement of thirty-six, and the apimrtionment of their 
members to counties. In 1800 the Irish P. was transfeiled to 
Westminster. The question of Reform was again revived in 
1809 by Sir Francis Burdett, but only to be shelved. It was 
not till 1832 that a Reform Bill deprived fifty-six rotten boroughs 
of power to represent, distributed the 173 members taken 
from them among constituencies liiiherto unrepresented in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, gave the right of voting to house¬ 
holders paying rates in boroughs for houses of the yearly value 
of;^io, and extended the fnanchise for counties to all copy¬ 
holders to the value of ;^I0 a year, and to leaseholders for not 
less than twenty-one years with an annual rental of not less than 
/■50. In 1852, ’51, ’58, ’59, ’60, ’60 successive Governments 
brought in Reform Bills without passing them, but in 1867 a mea¬ 
sure more sweeping than any of its predecessors was added to 
the statute book. It extended the borough franchise to all rate¬ 
payers and to lodgers having rooms of the annual value of j^io. 
It reduced the county franchise tO;f 12. It u ithdrew thirty-three 
seats from English boroughs, giving twenty-five of them to the 
counties, and the remainder to Scotland and Ireland. 

In mimliers the Upper House is subject to slight fluctuation, 
which is due to the fact that the sovereign can create at pleasure 
new members of the caste from among favoured or distin¬ 
guished commoners. It is composed of Lords Spiritual and 
Lords TemiwaL For the present year (1878) there are avail¬ 
able for attendance and vote 478 peers. These include (couating 
minors) 5 princes of the blood-royal, 2 archbishops, 21 dukes, 
iSmarquesses, ill earls, 24 viscounts, 24bishops, 298 barons, 16 
Scottish representative peers, and 28 Irish representative peers. 

The Lords .Spiritual have seats on account of their temporal 
baronies, but they have se|)arate benches from the’ Lords Tem¬ 
poral, at the upper part of the House, on the right hand of the 
throne. They arc not regarded as peers, but simply os Lords 
of P. The Bishop of Sodor and Man does not sit at all, and 
with the three exceptions of London, DuAam, and Win¬ 
chester, the English bishoprics have, in rotation^ been similarly 
situated since the proclamation of Manchester as a see in 1847. 
"The representative peers of Scotland are elected for each P. 
by a periodical arrangement among themselves. In 1708 the 
Scotch titles were added to the peerage-roll of the House 
of Ixirds, and all subsequent claims have been inserted 
there. But no titles on the roll in representation of which 
votes have not been rendered in thf House of Lords rince 1800, 
can be called over at the elections tyithout a special order of P. 
The Irish representative peers ore dected for Ufe. All peerages 
are annulled on conviction of higli^treason, and only the removal 
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of the att^der entitles a descendant to retake &e original title. 
Conviction of felony annuls a peerage by writ; it does not affect 
a peerage by patent Peers may have in attendance at the 
House of Lords the Judges of the Courts of Queen's Bench and 
Common Pleas, the Barons of the Exchequer, who are seijeants- 
at-law, and have the degree of the coif, and Queen’s Counsel, 
who ore Serjeants. 

The House of Commons, though in the course of its history 
its numerical proportions have repeatedly changed, has now a 
fixed maximum of 652 members. The following table shows 
the relationship of constituencies, representatives, and electors, 
prepared In the case of England, Ireland, and Wales, from 
statistics for 1876-77, and of Scotland for 1877-78. 



No. of Con 

MoeOfRepro* 

No. of 


ttituenmes. 

tentaUvea. 

Electors. 

EhOLAKD AKO VfAlM*. 
Countias. 

.11 

107 

850,587 

Cities, Uorotixhi, and Croupe 

*97 

», 5 I 4 . 7 i 6 

Uoivenutiee .... 

3 

5 

.2,458 

Total of England and Wales 

*54 

4B9 

a, 377 , 7 *. 

Scotland. 




Countlei. 

Cities, Boroughs, and Groups 

39 

39 

88,549 

99 

96 

203,786 

Universities .... 

9 

9 

iOi9x$ 

Total of Scotland . . 

5 ® 

60 

303,25. 

IBELAND. 




Counties. . . ; , 

39 

64 

17389 X 9 

Cities and BorouEhe • , 

3 * 

37 

53 f 953 

Universities . . . , 

I 

a 

3-393 

Total of Ireland > 

64 

103 

23.1265 

Unitbd Kingdom. 







Coiasties. 

«7 

983 

17113,055 

Cities, Borouaha, and Groups 

*51 

360 

t 8779»455 

Universltiee .... 

6 

9 

26,767 

Total of United Kingdom • 

374 

* 5 ® 

2,9x9.977 


Representatives in the House of Commons previous to the 
statutes 21 and 22 Viet. c. 26, required to show a property 
qualification of /600 a year before being returned for counties, 
and ;^300 for boroughs. Except the Master of the Roils, no judge 
can stand for P. Roman Catholic priests and clergymen of the 
Established Church are disqualified A sheriff may not sit for 
his own county. Revenue officers, and men holding Government 
contracts, other than negotiations for loan, cannot represent 
Felons, traitors, and Irankrupts are incapacitated. By the 
acceptance of office an M.P. annuls his own election until under 
a new writ he is returned, but he may shift from one official 
position to another without a second appeal to his constituency. 
Members who resign do so by an application for the stewardship 
of (be Chiltem Hundreds. A P. composed of new representa¬ 
tives is called by the issue of writs to the sheriffs of counties 
from the Clerk of the Crown, din 'ted by the Lord Chancellor, 
who takes the initiative from the sovereign. A day is set apart 
^r the elections, and in accordance with the Ballot Act of 1872 
candidates are nominated by a document having the signatures 
of a proposer and seconder and eight other electors. This is 
hono^ over to a returning officer. Should the candidates be 
mom numerous than the vacancies, an adjournment of .the 
election ocenrs, and a poll is taken under the secrecy of the 
ballot. The result is announced by the returning officer, and 
sent back to the Clerk of the Crown. 

The separate functions of the three constituent parts of P. are 
marked off with perfect definiteness. The sovereign is held to 
be personally above the law, irresponsible and mcapable of 
doing wrong, the sole fountain of all honour, the original 
grantor of all jptoperty, the source from which all authority of 
every kind, in the first instance, issues. 'Our system,' writes 
Mr. Freeman, ‘gives the state a personal chief, a personal em¬ 
bodiment of the national being, which draws to itsesif those 
feelings of personal homage and personal duty which a large class 
of mankind find it hard to look npoa as due to the more ^tract 
ideas of law and commonwealth.' From the ascenrion of 
Edward I. hereditaiy succesrion became the rule. Bnt the dates 
I399i 1660, and 1688 estabfish revolntionaiy precedents which 
take Bo account iff those sAereign attributes whlch.liave been 
proved to be derived by ^ subtlety of lawyers. It was the 


Act of Settlement which made the crown permanently heiedi* 
tary. To it, through the ministry, is intrusted the duties of 
summoning, proroguing, and dissolving P. The summons must 
be armual because an annual consent of the Commoiu is required 
in order to obtain money for the spending departments. A 
prorogation annihilates all business except impeachments in the 
Lower and appeals and writs of error in the Upper. It is 
enforced by the Lord Chancellor atmouncing it in the presence 
of the sovereign, by proclamation, by commission, or by writ 
under the Great Seal. Dissolution is announced either by the 
sovereign or a representative, after which a proclamation stmes 
that the ChanceUors of Great Britain and Ireland have been 
ordered to issue new writs. F., which, during its earlier history, 
had no limits to its duration apart from the will of the sovereign, 
was by I Geo. I. c._ 38 enacted to last at its longest for seven 
years. The sovereign must concur in every measure before it 
can become a legislative enactment The public expenditure is 
his responsibility. He nominates judges, governors of colonies, 
officers of the army and navy, bishops and deans; despatches and 
receives ambassadors; treats with foreign Powers; andideclares 
peace or war. By Coronation Oath he is bound to govern 
according to the statutes in P, agreed on, and the laws and 
customs of the same. By the Act of Settlement he nmy not be 
either a Papist himself or marry one, and he is bound over 
besides to uphold Protestantism, and in Scotland the govern¬ 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. 

The House of Lords, in addition to its right of originating 
every sort of measure which is not a money bill, forms an ulti¬ 
mate court of appeal. Appe.'ds from the Court of Chancery 
and the Court of Session, and writs of error to review judgments 
in the Queen’s Bench, ore revised for final settlement Dis¬ 
putes in the election of repre.sentative peers for Scotland and 
Ireland are decided. Claims of ])eerage are adjusted, and lords 
indicted by a grand jmy are tried. Peers are permanently free 
from arrest in civil affairs. The House of Commons has a simi¬ 
lar right of introducing legislative measures, with the immensely 
important addition that it alone may levy taxes and regulate the 
expenditure of the public income. It has the power of commit¬ 
ting its own members and others who have perpetrated a breach 
of privilege to the Tower or Newgate for contempt. It may 
also decree punishment for libels upon its own proceedings, for 
the premature publication of evidence given before a select com¬ 
mittee, for threat, assault, or wilful disobedience of the orders 
of the House, for offering bribes, interfering with its officials, or 1 
tampering with witne.sses. 

The aggregate power of P. is absolutely without limit, and 
there is no public or private interest which may not come under 
its cognisance. The succession to the throne, its own and the 
national constitutions, may all upon occasion be altered. It has 
the power of repeal and amendment of all laws passed in the 
colonial legislatures. Over the House of Lords presides the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, or in their 
absence a deputy-speaker, who is chairman of the Lords’ com¬ 
mittee. His authority is not greater than any of his brother 
peers, and he has the privilege both of vote and speech. In the 
House of Commons the Speaker can neither speak nor vote on 
a question except in an equality of voices, when he has a casting 
vote. His duties consist in applying the rules of order, in deter¬ 
mining the precedence of members rising to address the House, 
in putting questions and explaining the will of the House con¬ 
cerning them, in notifying its resolutions to others, in conveying 
thanks or censure, in issuing warrants and writs, and in direct¬ 
ing the printing of votes and proceedings. The deputy-speaker 
is the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Meona' Other 
officers of the Houses, not members, are, in the Upper, Clerk of 
the P., Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, Yeoman Usher, 
Clerk Assistant, Serjeant-at-Arms; and, in the Lower, Clerk of 
the House, Seijeant-at-Arms, Clerk-Assistant, second Clerk- 
Assistant. On the assembling of a new P., the Clerk acts as 
Speaker of the Commons, until the election takes place of a 
member duly sanctioned by a majority of the House, afier 
which, on the invitation of Black Rod, he, accompanied by the 
Commons, enters the House of Lords to have Ids appointment 
approved, The ancient rights and privileges of the Commons 
ate then asserted and t^imrmed, and both Houses proceed to 
the oaths and introductions. Either in person or by commissloa 
the sovereign then declares the causes for summoning P,, and 
the Commons having once more appeared at ffie bar ^ tte 
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IloQM of Lords, the sovereign either reads a speech, or 
it is read ty the Lord Clmcellor. The same afternoon 
an address w made_ in reply to it, two members in 
either House being previously chosen by the Ministy to move and 
Mcond it Business may be proceeded to in the Upper House 
if three peers are present Forty members are required to make 
up a house in the Lower. In both, prayers ate read before 
proceeding commence. Questions aifecting internal order and 
the formmities of introducing bills and promulgating statutes 
are regulated by ‘ standing orders,’ or ‘ resolutions ’ deuaring the 
practice of P. for a limited period, ‘ Orders of the day ’ con¬ 
sist of business already pre-arranged for consideration. They 
are taken on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 
‘Motions’ are taken on Tuesday. Wednesday is understood to 
belong more particularly to the orders of private memluirs, Govern- 
mentorders beingfirst on the list daring the remainder oftheweek. 
Except in the case of merely formal motions a motion must be 
seconded in the House of Commons. The same rule does not 
hold in the House of Lords. If an amendment has been pro¬ 
posed the question cannot be withdrawn till the amendment has 
been withdiawn. Members may endeavour to set questions 
aside by the use of four forms of the House. A motion may be 
made ‘ that the House do now adjourn,’ or that ‘ the orders of 
the day be now read,’ or ‘the previous question ’ may be moved, 
or an alteration upon the original motion amounting to .an 
amendment may be suggested, ‘Content’ or ‘tion-content' 
are the party responses made to the speeches on putting a 
question in llie Lords, ‘ aye ’ or ‘ no ’ in the Commons. The 
question is settled by the House ‘dividing,’ that is the affirma¬ 
tive party go into the right lobby and the negative into the 
left, two clerks counting them one by one. P. is in the habit 
of facilitating progress in business by resolving itself into com¬ 
mittees, which are either ‘of the whole House’ or ‘select.’ 
Select committees never consist of more than fifteen members, 
and their aim is to prosecute inquiries on some specified ques¬ 
tion. They have power to send for persons, papers, and records, 
and they may adjourn from time to lime and from place to place. 
Committees of the whole House simply mean the House under the 
presidency ot the Chairman of Committees of Ways and Means. 
Great latitude is then allowed in debate. Motions need not 
be seconded. ‘ The previous question ’ is disused. Unlimited 
speech is allowed on the same question. During the session of 
1877, however, the leader of the House of Commons, owing to 
the continued abuse of the forms of the House in commitlec for 
the purposes of legislative obstruction by some Irish Home 
Kulers, was compelled to submit two resolutions forfeiting the 
privilege ol more than one speech during a sitting, and depriving 
members of the right of moving oftencr than once ‘ to report 
progress,’ or to vacate the chair. The arrangement was only 
temporary. The chief work of P. is devoted to the passing 
of bills, which are of two kinds, public or private; and 
most of these originate with the House of Commons, owing 
to the fact of its control over all taxes and supplies. Bills 
are read three times before becoming law. Tlic first reading is 
rarely opposed, an interval being allowed for printing and circula¬ 
tion. Opposition is offered on the second reading, but if it be ac¬ 
cepted by the House, it is sent into committee for consideration, after 
which it is reported with amendments and ordered to be read a 
third time. When both Houses have agreed to its provisions, 
it is left in the House of Lords for the royal assent. In the case 
of private bills, four ‘examiners ’ first of all take them in hand, 
and, according to their report, they are delegated to a Committee 
of Standing Orders, who again report to the House. 'J'his 
second reading is conducted just like public bills, after which 
they are referred to a Committee of Selection, who classify them, 
and nonunate for the committees on them. Railway and canal 
bills are consideied by a ‘ General Committee of Railway and 
Catud Bills.’ Supplies are exclusively granted by the House of' 
Commons, which on a given day resolves itself into a Committee 
of Supply for the consideration of the different estimates and the 
^cinc grants which are to be voted. On the first report of the 
Committee of Supply the House appoints a day for resolving 
itself into a Committee of Wavs and Means to determine how 
the voted funds are to be raised and applied. It is one of the 
duties of P. to receive petitions which are presented Iw a member. 
It is one of its powers to be able to order returns from all the 
public departments. See Stubbs’s ConstiMional History of 
England (vols. L ii. 1875, voL iii. 1878): Freeman’s GrowtA of 
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the English Constitution (1876 ); Sir T. Erskine May’s Laws, 
Prioileges, Proceedings, and Usages afP. (6th ed. 1868); HallamVi 
ConstitutioncB History of England j Irving’s AnsuUs of Our 
Time, A Complete ColUetion of the Protests of the Laras, vdth 
Historical IntroduetioHS, edited by Professor £. Thorold Rogers 
(3 vols. Oxf. 1875); and Barton’s History of Scotland (new 
ed. 1873). 

Par'ma and Piaoen'za, a former duchy ot N. Italy, 
comprising the territory of the present provinces of P. and 
Piacenza, and bounded N. by Lombardy, S. by Genoa and 
Tuscany, W. by Piedmont, and E. by Modena. Area, 2268 
sq. miles; pop. 490,000. The natural boundaries are the 
Apennines in the S. and the Po in the N. The northern 
plain is watered by tlie Enza, Parma, Tarn, and many other 
streams, all flowing from the upland valleys of the great range 
to swell the volume of the Po. Forests of oak and chestnut 
trees clothe l)ie mountain spurs, and the plain produces abun¬ 
dantly wheat, rice, olives grapes, and southern fruits. Other 
products are salt, petroleum, marble, and alabaster, and there is 
much silk-culture, cattle-rearing, and cheese-making. 

History .—The duchy was formed out of the Papal prrmerty 
by Pope Paul III. of the Farnese Family (q. v.), and conferred 
on his natural son Pietro Luigi Farnese in 1545. It became 
Ihe patrimony of the Farnese, and the dukes who were for the 
most part popular with the middle and lower classes gained an 
evil reputation among the other princes of Italy, with one or 
other of whom they were usually quarrelling. On the expiry 
of the direct Farnese line, and in accordance with the Treaty of 
the Hague, the duchy passed in 1731 to Don Carlos, the son of 
Elizal>eth of Spain, who gave it up to Austria in exchange for 
the throne of the Two Sicilies in 1735. In 1748 it was restored 
conditionally to Spain, and after the death of the enlightened 
Feidinand in 1802, was seized by France and incorporated as 
the department of Taro. By the Treaty of Paris it was conferred 
on the ex-Empress Maria Lnise of Austria, and this settlement 
was confirmed in 1817, subject to the condition that on her 
death the duchy should pass to the rightlul heir, Ferdinand 
Carlo, Duke of Lucca, the son of Maria Louisa, sister of the 
King of Spain. The duke, who succeeded as Carlo II. in 
1847, ruled with great severity, and on the outbreak of a revolu¬ 
tion was forced to leave his dominions in 1848. After tlie 
triumph of Austria over Sardinia, in the war of 1848-49, Carlo 
111. ascended the throne which his father had abdicated, and 
inaugurated a rule more tyrannical than ever, in wliich he was 
strongly seconded by an Englishman named Ward, hia cnief 
minister. Carlo was assassinated in 1854, and his widow, Louise- 
Marie-Therese de Bourbon, daughter of the last Due de Berry, 
after an incfiectual attem.it to appease the popular demand for 
reform, was obliged to leave the country in 1859, on the bemiming 
of another war between Austria and Sardinia. In March i860 
P. was finally annexed to the latter power. 

Far'ma, capital of the province and formerly of the duciTy of 
the same name, in N. Italy, on both banks of the river 1 ’., 12 
miles S. of tlie Po, and 75 S.E. of Milan by rail, ,It is circular 
in form, surrounded i>y bastions, and is divided into an E. and 
W. part by the small river, which is crossed by several bridgis. 
Though an ancient town, it has an entirely modem appearance. 
The chief street, part of the ancient Via jEmilio, intersects it 
from the Porta S. Michdle in the E. to the Porta S. Croce in the 
W., and crosses the Piazzo Grande, in which are the Palazm del 
Comune, and a statue of Correggio, erected in 1872. In the 
S.E. is the strong Caslcllo, and adjoining it the Campo _di 
Matte, while in the N.W. are the old ducal gardens Giardino 
Jhsbblico, containing the Palazzo del Giardino, now a military 
school. The Stradone, a promenade encircling the town, is laid 
out on the site of the old fortifications. The Cathedral (Duomo), 
a rare example of the Lombardo-Romnnesque%tyle, was liegun 
in 1117, but not finished till the 13th c. Its beautiful dome is 
adorned with an exquisite ‘Assumption ’ by Correggio, one of the 
last works of the master (1526-30), now somewhat injured by 
damp. It is also rich in older frescoes. Other notable buildings 
are the Battisterio Church (1196-1270), designed by Benedetto 
Antelami, containing fine sculptures and frescoes; that of St. 
Giovanni Evangelista (1510), witl^dome-frescoea by Correggio; 
the Madonna della Steccata (i52i][ an imitation of St Peter's, in 
which are tombs of the Farnese a^ Bourbon rulers; the Palazzo 
della Pilotta, begun in 1597, and now comprising tlie Museo di 
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Antidiiu, rich in Romim antiqnities, the Picture Gnllety, with 
works of Corresiffio, Parmegiano, Anselmi, Raphael, ritian, 
Tintoretto, the Caracci, &c., and a library of 8o,’oao volumes 
and 4000 MSS.; the Convento di St Faolii now a schtral, 
famed for the beautiful and well>preserved frescoes by Correggio; 
and the Teatro, one of the largest theatres in Europe. The 
University, founded in 1422, is attended by about 400 students. 
P. has some manufactures of silk, woollens, lace, hosieiy, glass, 
and porcelain, and a trade in grain, cheese, and cattle. Pop. 
(1874) 44,915. Though believed to be an old Etruscan town, 
P. first appears in history as a thriving Roman colony, founded 
B.C. 183, after the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul. It was subse* 
qucntly called Colmia ^lia Auptsta P'., and became Mlebrated 
for its woollen industries. Narses took it, and called it CAryso- 
folis, or the ‘ golden city.’ It participated in the general devel¬ 
opment of the upper Italian towns, zealously espoused the cause 
of the Guelphs, and endured a long and ineffectual siege by the 
Emperor Friedrich II. in 1^7. In 1303 it ceased to a re¬ 
public, and after various vicissitudes fell to the Visconti in 1341, 
Wn that period till 1512 belonging to the duchy of Milan. 
Later it was annexed to the States of the Church, and became 
capital of the duchy formed in 1545. P. was the residence of 
Correggio and the birthplace of Parmegiano. See Affo’s Storia 
della Citld di P. (Parma, 4 vols. 1792-95). 

Parmegia'no, whose real name was Prancesco Uaz- 
KUOlli or mazzola, an artist of tlie Lombard school, son of 
the painter Filippo Mazzuolli, was bom at Parma in 1503, and 
went to Rome, where he modelled his style on that of Correggio, 
and received commissions from Clement Vll. After the sack 
of Rome by *Bourl>on’s black banditti’ in 1527, he removed 
to Bologna, and subsequently resided in his native town and in 
Casalmaggiore, where lie died in misfortune, 1540. His works 
are exu-emuly rare, and die best are two portraits in the Museo 
of Napes, and an altar-piece, 'The Vision of St. Jerome,’now 
in the National Gallery, London. Among others, P. has been 
credited with the introduction of etching, already practised by 
Diirer, into Italy. 

Pormelia is the type genus of Parmeliacea, an important and 
very extensive natural order of lichens, containing almost all the 
species that are useful either os esculents,medicines, or dye-weeds. 
It is divided into three groups— PeltigeriyEuparmeliacei,saA Usne- 
acei. A great number of the lichens that abound on rocks and 
trees belong to the second of these, and in the genus P. itself we 
have the yrilow P, parietina and the grey P. saxatilis, occurring 
on almost every tree. P. perlata is a valuable and costly dye. 

Parmen'idea, an ancient philosopher, was a native of Elea, 
a Greek colony in Southern Italy, and lived in the 5th c. B.c. 
Hardly anything is known regarding his life, unless we accept a 
doubtful story related by Plato to the effect that he visited 
Athens along with Zeno, one of his scholars, and there had some 
intei^ourse with Socrates. P., who has been recognised as the 
head of the Eleatic School (q. v.), mnlmdied his philosophy in 
a didatic poem entitled On Natu-':, in which he argues that 
Being is araolute and imperishable, compactly contained within 
iti^^lf like a well-rounded ball; the apparent change which goes 
on around us being a mere illusion. He postulates two prim¬ 
ordial and opposite elements, the ‘ retherial fire of flame' and 
the ‘oark nignt,’ by the various combinations of which he con¬ 
ceive the world to have been formed. The fragments of his 
poem which remain have been published by FUlleborn (Ziilli- 
chau, 1795), Feyron (Leipz. 1810), and Karsten, in his Philo, 
sophorum Gmeorum veterum Reliquiee (Brus. 1835), 

Pantahy'ba, or Paranahjrlta ('bad water’), a river in 
N.K. Brozu, divides the provinces of Piauhi and Maranb&o 
throughoutJits course of 770 miles, and enters the Atlantic by 
several shalloUr igpuths in 3° S, lat., 41* 40' W. long. 

PuttMa'iu (mod. Liahura or Lyhen), the most important 
mountain mass in Middle Greece, lies 10 miles N. of the Gulf of 
Cormih. It is isolated on three sides, but is connected on the 
\\P\sy a wooded chain (Iona), with the border ranges of /Etolia 
and Uoris. Its higher slopes are still densely cInthM with pines, 
and several of its rockv summits are covet ed with snow for a great 
part of the year. The loftiest ryuk, called by the ancients Lykonia 
(whence the modern name), is 8068 feet above tlie sea, und com¬ 
mands a magniticent view, rAchiug N. tut far as Thessaly, and 
& to the mounuins of Arc^^ in the Peloponnesus. On its 


southern side lay Delphi (q. v.), the seat of the famous oracle of 
Apollo, and the fountain of Castalia (q. v.). On the approach 
of spring, the Thyades, votaresses of Dionysos (Bacchus), held 
their orgies in honour of the god on the heights of P,, but the 
whole mountain was peculiarly sacred to Apollo and the Muses; 
hence the phrase 'to climb F.’ came to mean 'to write poetry.’ 

Parinell, Thomas, an English poet whose reputation sur¬ 
passes his merit, was born in Dublin in 1679, studied at Trinity 
College, took holy orders in 1700, and was made Archdeacon of 
Clogher in 1705. At first a Whig, be ratted to the Tories to¬ 
wards the close of Queen Anne’s reign, obtained a prebend by 
llie help of Swift, and in 1716 was made vicar of Finglass. The 
death of a charming wife induced habits of intemperance, and 
P. died at Chester, July 1717, at the early age of 38. In 1722 
his friend Pope published a collected edition of his Poem, not 
one of which except the Hermit now survives in any human 
memory, and it is amazing that it should survive. 

Psro'ohial Board is in Scotland the board in each parish 
intrusted with the relief of the poor; for which purpose it is 
authorised to impose assessments. See Poor-Laws. 

Pax'ody (Gr. para, ' beside,’ and ode, ' a song ’), a sjiccies 
of burlesque, the invention of which is ascribed by Aristotle to 
Hegemon, an Athenian comic poet. It takes a serious composi¬ 
tion, and while closely preserving its outward form, wholly 
changes its inner character by substituting the ridiculous for the 
sublime—a Cockney fireman for a Norman baron. Tlie parodist, 
in fact, is like a caricaturist who fits the heads of living charac¬ 
ters to the ' Laocoon ’ or ' Order of Release.’ Ildmer was 
parodied in the Batrachomyomachia (‘ Battle of Frogs and Mice ’), 
Euripides l>y Aristophanes, Nero by Persius, Chapelaiii by 
Boileau and Racine, Voltaire by Dominique, and Kotzebue by 
Malilmann. In English we have the Rejected Addresses (1812) 
of James and Horace Smith, the Bon Gaultier Ballads (1854) of 
Theodore Martin and Professor Aytoun, the latter's Firmilian, 
a Spasmodic Tragedy (1854), and the parodies contained in 
Lewis Carroll's Phantasmagoria (1869) and Calverley’s Fly 
Leaves (1874). The best prose parodies are Thackeray’s Novels 
by Eminent Hands and Bret Hart’s Condensed Novels (1867). 
See Delepierre’s La Parodie chess les Grecs, c/iez leRomains, etchez 
les Modemes (Lond. 1870); and P. and Parodists in the British 
Quarterly Review (January 1878). 

Parole' (i) The countersign or pass word required to he given 
to guards and sentinels in camp and garrisons by all who 
approach their posts before they can be allowed to pass. (2) 
The promise made by a prisoner of war upon his honour that be 
will not go beyond certain limits, or take up arms against his 
captureis, if liberated. Officers are frequently released in modern 
warfare simply on tbeir parole, the breaking of which would be 
coicsidered utterly di^raceful and unpardonable. 

Parole. See Prisoners or War, Law Recaruing. 

Parole Proof is in law evidence by the oath or Affirmation 
(q. v.) of a witness, in contradistinction to evidence by writing, 
ill England, any agreement not under seal is called a P. agree¬ 
ment. 

Pa'roa, an island of Greece, and one of the largest of the 
Cyclades, 6 miles W. of Naxos, has an area of over 80 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 6000. It is mountainous, and abounds in 
white Parian marble, reckoned W the Hellenic artist only in* 
ferlor to that of Mt. Pentelicus. Two quarries were opened in 
{844 in the N. on Mount Elios or Marpesus. Other' products 
are cotton, wax, honey, and wild pigeons. On the W. coast is 
the town of Parikia (Paros), with 1917 inhabitants. F. was 
colonised by the lonians, and prospered so rapidly a> to send 
colonies to Thasus, to Farium on the Propontis, and to Pharns 
on the Illyrian coast: After the battle 01 Marathon, Miltiades 
foiled to subdue the island with 70 ships, but eventually it became 
subject to Athens. The 'Parian Chronicle’ (see Arundel 
Marbos) was found here in 1627. 

. Paroti'tiz. See Mumrs. 

Par'q.uetry (Fr. parquet, 'an inlMd floor') is a kind of 
marquetry used for floors. Oak is commonly employed for the 
groundwork, and in it ornamental coloured woods are so in- 
.serted as to produce a rich and beautiful pattern, ' Solid parquet 
floors’ arc the most durable, and consist of pieces of wood, one 
inch thick, grooved and tongued together. 
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Paxr. See Salmon. 

Farr, Barnud., XiL.D., a leaned English divine, was bon 
at Harrow, 15th January 1747, educated at Harrow School and 
Emmanuel College, Cambrid^, and afterwards filled the situa¬ 
tion of assistant-master at Harrow for five years. He then 
opened a school of his own at Stanmore. In 1777 he was 
appointed master of Colchester School, and afterwards at Nor¬ 
wich. Having taken orders, he became rector of Asterby (1780), 
curate of Hatton (1783), rector of Wadenhoe (1790), and rector 
of Grafiam (1802). He died 6th March 182$. P. was a man 
of extensive acquisitions, particularly in classical leaning, but 
lacked the originality of intellect necessary to make use of them. 
Though famed among his contemporaries as a brilliant conversa¬ 
tionalist, none of his voluminous writings sustain his reputation, 
and it is impossible that he can be permanently remembered. 
An edition of his works was published by Dr. Johnstone, in 8 
vols., 1828. 

Parra. See Jacana, # 

Farrakeet', or Farroquet, a name given to various genera 
of Sconsorial birds of the famiW PHtlacida or Parrots (q. v.), 
from which, however, they differ in certain important parti¬ 
culars. The parrakeets are smaller than the parrots. They 
are included in the sub-family Petophorimt, in which the legs 
are somewhat longer than in the parrots, and thus fit their pos¬ 
sessors for a terrestrial life. The bill is of moderate size, and its 
lip may be toothed. The tail is broad and long, and its feathers 
are narrowed at the tip. A typical example of the P. is found 
in the P.-Cockatoo of Australia, a continent which may be re¬ 
garded as the headquarters of this bird. The P. luns on the 
ground with great ease and swiftness. It attains a length aver¬ 
aging that of a small crow, and is of a yellow colour on the 
head and thioat, the head bearing a crest. The back is brown 
and the wings white. The female has a greenish tinge on the 
head and throat. The yellow-bellied P, (Platycerus Caldmicm) 
IS found in Van Diemen's Land and the islands of Bass’s Straits. 
To the genus of Platycerus belong the great majority of the 
parrakeets. The back of the species just named is of a mottled 
green, the forehead crimson, the throat and part of the wings 
blue, and the belly yellow. Another species of this genus is the 
rose-bill P. {P. eximius), found in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Land, and exhibiting the most gorgeous hues. 'I'he 
back is of dark glossy gicen, and the chin and throat are white, 
the head and face scarlet, and the under parts light green. The 
ground P. {Pesophorus fermosus) is a very typical member of 
the group, and occurs in S. Australia. It runs actively on the 
ground, while its flight is low and feeble. The colour is dark 
green above and yellow below, and the tail is long and slender. 
The ringed P. {Palteontis torquatus) is a native of Africa and 
Asia, another species being the Alexandrine ringed P, {P, Alex- 
atuiri). The colour is grass-green, the neck being encircled 
with a ring of black colour, and rings of purple and rose as 
well. 'I'he zebra or grass P. {Melopsittacus unaulatus) inhabits 
Australia, and is of a dark green colour, varied with brown and 
yellow. The blue-banded grass P. (Euphemia Chrysosloma) is 
found in summer in Van Diemen’s Land. Its colour is green 
tinted with brown. 

Farramatt'a is the second oldest town in New South Wales, 
having been founded in November 1788. It is beautifully situ¬ 
ated on the P. River, which is virtually an elongation of Port 
Jackson (q. v.), 14 miles W. of Sydney, with which P. has com¬ 
munication by both railway and steamers. It contains many 
public buildings, including the Govenvment House, Benevolent 
Asylum, two large lunatic asylums, an extensive penal establish¬ 
ment, and five important public schools. Oraiige-growng and 
the manufacture of tweeds are the principal industries. The 
largest orange trees in the world are Mlieved to be at P. Pop. 
(iff75) 6103. 

Fairha'siua, according to Pliny, the most insolent and arro¬ 
gant, but also the most gifted painter of his ojge, was bom at 
Ephesus in the 5th c. B.c, oecame afterwards a citizen of Athens, 
wnere he lived as a contemporary of Socrates, and painted a 
number of works, in which he carried high art to perfection in 
an essential particulars. F. is said to have combined the respec¬ 
tive medts of his great predecessors, Polygnotus, Apollodorus, 
and Zeuxis. So willed was he in the theory of his art, that 
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be was named the Legislator. Among his chief works were hU 
allegorical representation of the Athenian people or ‘Demo^’jn 
which the contradictory qualities of Athenian society were indi¬ 
cated; the ‘Thpseus,’ which was subsequently placed in the 
Capitol of Rome; ‘Ulysses feigning Insanity,’ and the ‘Hoplltes,’ 
or heavy-armed warriors. The subjects of his works were not 
always unexceptionable. His ‘ Archigallus,’ and liis * Meleager 
and Atalanta ’ prove that the production of licentious works was 
not confined to the period of the decline of Grecian art. 

Farr'ieide (Lat. parrUida, prob. from pater. ‘ father,’ and 
tado, ‘ 1 slay ’) is hardly a legal term in England, tlie murderer 
of a father being punishable in the same measure as the mur¬ 
derer of a stranger. In the Roman law the crime was punished 
with extra severity. 

Farr'ot, a name applied to various genera of ScansarM birds 
belonging to the family Psittaeida. ■ In the sub-family PsiUacina, 
to which the typical F. belongs, the upper mandible is deeply 
arched and hollowed, and the edges of the lower mandible are 
wavy and curved. The wings have their first and second quills 
longest. No crest is borne upon the head in the true P. The 
best known siiccies of P. is the grey P. {f'sittacus erylhacus), 
which has so long been celebrated for its talking powers. This 
bird inhabits W. Africa. The general colour is ashen grey, the 
tail being scarlet. Both sexes are capable of talking, although 
the males are perhaps more loquacious than the females. Very 
rarely has this bird bred in Europe. The attachment exhibited 
by parrots to their master and mistress is by no means the 
least notice-able trait in their character. The faculty or power 
of imitation is strongly developed, the most unusual noises and 
sounds being mimicked with a faithfulness that almost exceeds 
belief. The green P. {Chrysotis fest 'wus) is a native of S. America; 
another American species, the Amazon green P. (C. Amazanicus), 
is also well known in Britain. The first is tlie laiger<x)f the 
two. It is of a bright green colour, the top and back part of 
the head being of cobalt-blue colour. The back in its lower 
portion and the wing-coverts are ciimson, and the tail, which 
is short and square, is green. The Amazon green P. learns to 
talk more readily than the green P., and attains a length of 12 
inches. The cheeks and chin arc yellow, the forehead purple, 
and the general body-plumage green. The tail-feathers are 
marked with green, red, and yellow. The n.imc of Philip Island 
P. is applied to a species of cockatoo (Nestor prodnetus), and 
the owl r., is the Strigops habroptilus of New Zealand, a species 
widely different from the true P. The Carolina P. (ConOerus 
Carolinen^is) is a macaw, attains a length of about 21 inches, 
and has the bold colours of the latter bird. 

Parrot Pish, the name given to various Telcastean fishes of 
the genus Seams, and which are included in the family of the 
Wra.sses (q. v.) or Lairida. In the genus Scarus the head is 
convex, and the jaws are covered with minute scale-like teeth, 
adapting these fishes for browsing on the coral-polypes, am] for 
crushing the hard substances on wiiich they feed. They inhabit 
tropical seas. A well-known species is the Scarus hanid, or 
tessclated P.-F., inhabiting the coasts of Ccylqn. Another 
species (A', ereticus) occurs in the Mediterranean. The fornusr 
is of a bluish tint, marked with bright yellow, the fins being 
brown. The name P.-F. is derived from the appearance qf the 
jaws, which somewhat resemble the beak of a parrot in shape. 

Farr'y, Bir William Edward, a celebrated explbrer, 
was born December 19, 1790, at Bath. At thirteen he entered 
the navy, and in January 1810 received a lieutenant’; commission, 
after which he was employed for three years in protecting the 
British whale-fishery in the northern seas. Ordered in 1813 to 
proceed to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, he in the following year 
took part in the war between England and Americn.«, After the 
Peace of 1814 P. remained on the N. Amcricau SiKtion without 
preferment till 1817, when he returned to En^and, too late to 
join the expedition to the Congo sent in that year. In April 
1818, through the influence of Mr. Barrow, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he was appointed to the command of the Alexander, 
which was to sail under Commander John Ross in the Isabella 
to seek a N.-W. Passage (q. v.). The ships returned in 
November without having mode any discoveries. P. represented 
that this was due to a mistake of hii commander, and was in con¬ 
sequence appointed to lead asecon^expedition for the same pur¬ 
pose witli two ships, the Heela and Oriper, Leaving the Thames, 
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nth May 1819, they crossed on the 4th September the meridian 
of^io* W. long., in 74* 44' 2d* N. lat., by which they became 
entitled to a reward of L\oaa, and discovered BorrOw’s Strait, 
Melville Island, Baring Island, Prince Regent’s Island, and 
Wellington Channel. After wintering on Mdville Island from 
the 20th September to the beginning of August 1820, they re¬ 
turned, and reached the Thames in November 1820. P. imme¬ 
diately received the rank of commander. In a third expedition 
in the Uetla and Furv (May 1821 to October 1823) he was less 
successM. After bang frozen in at Winter Island from the 8th 
October to the 2d July 1822, he discovered the Fu^ and Hecia 
Strait, and retnmM to the Thames in October 1823. In his 
fourth expedition (May 1824-October 1826), he lost the Fury, 
and was forced to return prematurely. After his return, P., 
who had lieen made a post-captain in 1821, was appointed 
hydrographer to the Admiralty. On the 3d April 1827 he led 
yet another expedition, this time to seek the North Pole by way 
of Spitzbeigen. On the 22d June he left his ship, the Iltcla, 
and proceeded with twenty-four men in two flat-bottomed boats, 
which they had often to drag over the ice, os far as 82* 45' N. 
lat., when, stopped by a current, they returned to the Hecia on 
the 2ist August From diis, his last voyage of exploration, P. 
returned to London at the end of September. Accepting the 
oflice of agricultural commissioner in New South Wale.s, he 
remained there from 1829 to 1834, in the latter year returning 
to England. In 1852 he became Rear-Admiral of the White. P. 
died at Ems, in Germany, 7th July 1855. See his Journal of a 
Voyage for the Diseovery of a N.’W. Passage (Lond, 1821); 
Journal of a Second Voyage for the Discovery of a N.- W, Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, performed in the years 1821-22- 
23 {fh, 1824); Joitrttiil of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a 
N.~ W. Passage (it, 1826); and Narrative of an Attempt to Reach 
the North Pole (tA 1827); also Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir IV. 
E. P.^ICnt,, F.R.S., &c., by his son, the Right Rev. Edward P,, 
SulTragan Bishop of Dover (Lond. 1857). 

Par'tees (‘ inhabitants of Pars’ or Persia) is the name given 
to the adherents of the ancient religion of Persia, or Zoroastri¬ 
anism. Coming originally from the great home of the Aryan 
Race (q. v.) in Central Asia, the Zoroastrians seem to have 
entered the Punjaub with the ancestors of the Hindus, whence 
after a time they migrated westward to Bactria, Media, and 
Persia. These facts are deduced from (i) the great affinity be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit (q. v.) or ancient Indian, and the Zend or 
ancient Bactrian lanraages; (2) from the fact that the Indians 
and the Persians, in tneir earliest written records, both apply to 
themselves the name of Aiyas; and (3) from the Te.semDlances 
between the mythologies of the Vedas (q. v.) or primitive Hindu 
Scriptures, and the Zend Avesta (q. v.) or Scriptures of the P. 
A number of personages mentioned in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Avesta, e.g., the Indian Yama, the king 
of tl^e dead or at least of the blessed, and the PersianVima, a for¬ 
tunate monarch with whom the bles.«:d live; the Persian Thrad- 
laono, * who destroys a pestilent se.-pent with three he.ids three 
girdles, six tails, and a thousand powers^’ and the Indian Trita, 
‘ who fights with a serpent and smites a three-headed dragon 
with seven tails, and liberates the cattle;’ the Persian hero 
Sami^ Keresaspa, and the Indian warrior Krisasa named in the 
Puranas; the Indian Kavya Usanas, and the Kaus of the later 
Pers|an legenda Besides this identity of person, the Hindus 
and F. have some important ceremonies in common: (i) the 
Soma, Persian Homa (which is identical), offering. This is a 
plant, the juice of which is pressed out and drunk with certain 
religious ceremonies, (a) In both religions the reception of neo¬ 
phytes is performed by investing them with a girdle or thread. 
The two have also at least two of their deities in common— 
Mitta amPS^a or Homa (the plants to the latter of whom 
there ace ara^ in both a grut number of epithets, which 
clearly show how short a period had elapsed since the Persian 
and Indian adherents of riiis worship had become separated from 
each other. There are also eotain indleations that the separa¬ 
tion of the two natitms was occasioned in part at least by reli¬ 
gious causes, in the fact that deities which are good in the one 
religion are evil in the other. Thus Ahura (see OiMtnCD), the 
highest god of the Persians, |s Asura wu re^oned among evil 
spirits the later Indiaiis; vieo versa, the good Devas of 
the Indiaas, and Siva (q. a member of tne later trini^, 
woe in Pei)^ transformed i^ evU sinrlts—Daevu (the allin 
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of Ahriman (q. v.) and S'arva); and Indra, the highest god of 
the earliest Hinduism, is by the Petsius banished to hell. Some 
scholars, however, are doubtful whether these opposing concep¬ 
tions regarding the deities necessarily imply a religious schism, 
as the same effect might have been produced by the r^ocmation 
of Zoroasta, when ' the deities of the old nature-wcMhip mav 
have shared the fate of so many heathen divinities, which 
Christianity thrust down to hell.’ 

When the reformation of Zoroaster (q. v.) took place is un¬ 
known. His date has been fixed as early as 3000 B.C. (Bunsen: 
Aristotle puts it as high as about 6360 B.C.), and as late as 1500 
B.c. The first authentic records of Persian history date from 
the reign of Cyrus (B.C. 550), the first of the Achsemeniau 
dynasty. Tlie history of the period during which this dynasty 
held sway (about 200 years) is recorded in Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions (q. v.); but although so much of the Chaldean religion is 
preserved in these, the Persian inscriptions are all historical, and 
give no information regarding the Zoroastrianism of the day. 
After the conquest of Alexaa^ (b.c. 331), the history of Persia 
as an independent nation is a blank for 500 years. The Sassa- 
nian dynasty was then founded (A.U. 226) by Ardeshir Babegan, 
who endeavoured to restore the national religion to its primitive 
splendour, and in whose reign, or that of one of his immediate 
successors, the Avesta was reduced to writing, having hitherto 
been preserved by oral tradition. The vemacniar of the time 
was the Huzvaresh or Pehlevi (q. v.), into which translations of 
the Avesta were made from the ^n<l, and under the later Sas- 
sanians into another dialect, the Pars!. Tlie Sassanian dynasty 
was overthrown and the ancient cm] lire of Persia for ever swept 
away by the Mohammedan invasion ( 4 . 1 ). 637), and the Zoroas- 
trian religion all but rooted out of Persia. There lingered for 
some years a fund but secret attachment to the old religion in 
the eastern provinces; indeed ‘ the old Persian creed and moral 
system exercised a greater influence on Mohammedan writeis 
than is generally suppos.ed.’ The open adherents, or P., with¬ 
drew to the mountainous region of Khorossan, where a few 
thousands are found to this day. (Sec Guebres.) About the 
middle of the 7th c. a number emigrated to India, and were fol¬ 
lowed by others at different times. Settling first at Guzerat, and 
then passing on to Surat (after 1668), they finally arrived at 
Bombay, which' has owed much of its prosperity to their 
industry and enterprise. Like the Jews, whom they resemble 
in other respects, as well as in commercial enterprise, they 
have preserved throughout centuries of subjugation both the 
purity of their blood, and the exactitude of their ceremonial 
observances. 

Besides some SSoo tn Persia, the number of P. throughout all 
India, according to the census of 1868-72,-was 69,000, of whom 
44,000 were found in the island of Bombay, and 23,500 in other 
parts of that Presidency. The influence of English ideas is 
working a great change among the Indian P. It has already 
divided them into two classes, the ‘old’ and the ‘young,’ the 
Conservatives and the Liberals, the latter of whom ‘ desire to 
throw off the abuses of former ages {eg., the filthy purifications 
by means of Nirang, the large number of obligatory prayers, 
which are in Zend, of which no one understanik a wora, &c.), 
and to avail themselves, as much as is consistent with their 
religion and their Oriental character, of the advantages of Euro¬ 
pean civilisation.’ „ 

The name of Fire-worshipper^ which is applied to the P., 
they repudiate. All they admit is that they are taught to face 
some luminous object while worshipping God, that tli^ regard 
fire as an emblem of the Divine power, and that there is a kinU 
of narional instinct or indescribaUe awe felt by F. towards light 
and fire, a feeling which has been compared to that with wl uch 
many Christians regard the Cross. 

The creed of the modem P., which is embodied in a catechism 
published about 1840^ is a very short one. ‘ Thin believe in one 
God, to whom thi^ address their prayers. iMir morality is 
comprised in these words—pure thoughts, pure words, pure 
deeds. Believing in the punishment of rice and the reu^ of 
virtue^ they trust for pardon to the mercy of Cod.’ See Max 
Mlitler's (^fs, &v. vol.i. (xd ed. Lond. 1868); Muir’s Sanshrit 
Texts, vol. u. (ad ed. Lond. 1871); Hang’s Essays on the 
Sacred Lastgttage, &*e., of the Parsees (Bomb. iSfia); Dosabhem 
Framjee's Pesrsta (Lond. and Bomb. 1858); Dadabhai Naorojri 
Masmers and Customs of the POrsees and the Form Etligiou 
(Uverp. 1861). 
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Panle^, a name of doubtful origin, applied to the well- 
knowtf culinary vegetable long in cultivation for seasoning and 
mmisbing purposes. Botanically the name has varied from 
yttreseUnum as a genus to this as a specific name under the 
genera Apiutn and Carim. Its native country cannot now be 
ascertained, but the plant has established itself (as an escape 
from gardens) on old walls and in waste places in various 
European countries. In domestic use it is much valued for 
communicating flavour to soups and stews. Where it is used 
for garnishing, the varieties with much-curled leaves have the 
preference. To meet a constant demand three or four successive 
sowings should be made from February to May. What is 
called celery-leaved P. is sometimes grown for its leaf-stalks, 
which are blanched and used the same as celery; and Hamburgh 
P. is a variety occasionally cultivated for its rootstock, which is 
eaten like parsnips. Much superstition is connected with P., and 
veiy Strang notions concerning it remain current in England 
and Scotland to the nresent day. It is usual to sow a small 
quantity of P. in sheep pastures. See Fool’s P. 

Par'Etaip, or Paatinaca, the name given to an esculent root 
introduced into use at an early period, and known to be the 
produce of P. saliva, a plant found wild in Europe and W. Asia, 
The genus is now botanically reduced to a section of Pettctda- 
num, from which it differs chiefly in having no bracts or brac- 
coles and by the absence of calyx-teeth. In England the P. is 
not uncommon in calcareous districts, but probably exists in 
Scotland as an escape from gardens only, and is certainly an 
introduction in Ameiica. As in the case of the carrot, the root 
of the wild plant is hard, stringy, and of no use as a vegetable 
until modified by conlinuous careful growth. Its use dates back 
histoi ically to the time when Pliny wrote. During the period 
of Roman Catliolic supremacy it was a favourite accompaniment 
to dried fish in Lent. Latterly it h.as been recommended as a 
substitute for poLito, but it docs not contain an equal amount of 
nourishment; the flavour, moreover, not being agreeable to some. 
For cow-feeding it is reported to be excellent, inducing milk of 
a very rich quality. A sort of beer and wine can be made from 
the mashed and boiled root after fermentation, as also a power¬ 
ful spirit, and it is sometimes manufactured into a marmalade. 
Only a few ^varieties have been established by cultivation, of 
which those termed ‘the Guernsey,’ ‘the hollow-crowned,' 
and ' tiie student,’ are the best. The routine culture is similar 
to that of tiie carrot. The root is seldom attacked by diseases 
or insect vermin. A large coarse plant called Cow-P,, is 
Heracltum Sphondylium, and the Americans give the name 
me.'iilow P, to other umbelliferous plants belonging to the genus 
Thaspium. 

Par'sou (LaL persona, the ‘representative’ in a parish 
of the Church), in the ecclesiastical law of England, is one that 
has full possession of all the rights of a parochial church. He 
has the treeliold of the parsonage, the glebe, the titlies, and other 
dues. The distinction between a P. and a vicar is tliis—the F. 
has usually the sole right to all ecclesiastical dues in his parish; 
but the vicar has generally an impropriator over him entitled to 
the larger part of the profits. There were no vicars till the reign 
of Henry III., before which time the rector provided a curate, 
and maintained him on an arbitrary stipend. The method of 
Iiecoming a P. and of becoming a vicar is the same. In botli 
cases, holy orders, presentation, institution, and induction are 
necessary. No person is eligible to any benefice unless he has 
first been ordained a priest, and be is then called a clerk in 
orders. No one can be a priest till he is twenty-four years old. 

Par'tons, Bohert, born at Nether Stowey in Somersetshire, 
June 24, 1546, passed from Taunton free-school to St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, and became a fellow and tutor of Balliol College. 
In 1574 he studied law and medicine at Louvain and Padua, at 
Rome became a convert to Catholicism, and entered the Society 
of Jesus, July 4, 1575. He came with Campian to England in 
15^ and, after a year of infinite perils, only escaped that mar¬ 
tyr’s fate by taking refuge in Normandy, where he founded an 
English School at Eu (1582). As rector of the English College 
at Rome (1587) P. laboured from afar for England’s conversion, 
pouring forth a flood of controversial tracts, and making several 
loumeys to the Spanish Peninsula, where he founded the col¬ 
leges of Valladolid (1580), Lucar {1591), Lisbon and Seville 
(1592), besides St Omer’s in France (1593). He died at Rome, 
April 15, i6ta Among the pseudonymous writings ascribed to 


P. are A Brief Discourse eenlaming the Reasons why Catholics 
refuse to go to Church (Oouai, 1580), The Book of Resolution, ote 
Christian Directory (Rouen, 1581), Treatise 0/^ the Three Con- 
jversiont of Paganism to the Christian Religion (3 vols. St. 
Omer, 1603-4), 

Parsoiu, Theophiltui, bom at Newburyport, Massachu¬ 
setts, February 24, 1750, graduated at Harvard (1769), was 
called to the bar (1774), and commenced legal practice at New- 
buryport (1777). As a member of the ’ Essex Junto,’ he pub- 
lishra the famous Essex Result (1778), a pamphlet upholding 
the constitutional doctrines of the New Englanders, and he was 
one of the framers of the Constitution of 1779. He removed to 
Boston (1800), became chief-justice of the supreme tudicial court 
(1806), end died October 30, 1813. A Memoir of him has been 
ublished (Bost. 1859) by his son, Theophilus P., who was 
orn at Newburyport, Massachusetts, May 17, 1797, graduated 
at Harvard (1815), and after a tour in Europe and some years’ 
legal practice at 'Taunton and Boston, was appointed Dane Pro¬ 
fessor of Law in Harvard College (1847). He is author of trea¬ 
tises on mercantile and maritime law, on marine insurance, and 
on promissory notes, of Deus Homo (1867), The Infinite and the 
Finite (1872), and other theological works in support of Sweden- 
borgianism,’and The Political, Personal, and Property Rights of 
a Citizen of the United States (1875), 

Par'gonstowxi, or Birr, a town of Ireland, in King’s County, 
on the Brosna, 89 miles S.W. of Dublin by rail. It is said to 
have grown up around a monastery founded by St. Brendan in 
the 6tli c., and its castle, the ancient seat of the O'Carrols, after 
frequently changing hands, was granted by James L to Law¬ 
rence Parsons, ancestor of the Earl of Rosse, the present pro¬ 
prietor, The modern Birr castle, which incorporates parts of 
the old structure, is the residence of the Earls of Rosse, and the 
late earl’s famous telescope is kept here. The town, an impor¬ 
tant military station, is one of the handsomest of Irish inland 
towns, and has several large breweries and distilleries, and a 
considerable trade in agricultural produce. Pop. (1870) 4939. 

Part and Per'tinent is a term of Scotch law used in con¬ 
veying land. It denotes that the land is conveyed with all 
privileges and adjuncts, such as a church pew, right in buiyiiig 
ground, or right of Servitude (q. v.) attached to it. 

Far'thenogen'eBia, the name given to some curious pheno¬ 
mena observed in the reproductive history of certain instcts 
especially. The term P. (from the Gr, parthenos, ’ a virgin,’ 
oxiA gerusis, ’ the act of production') literally means the produc¬ 
tion of young by the virgin or unimpregnated female. The 
contact of the male with the female element appears to be 
absolutely necessary for the performance of true or sexual repro- 
duclion. The Ovum (q. v.) or egg of the female requires to be 
fertilised by contact svith the seminal fluid of the male before the 
Develo|)ment (q. v.) of the embryo or young animal cai> be 
inaugurated. But it appears that in the case of the aphides or 
plant-lice and of the wasps and bees, the female may lay eggs 
from which young are produced—the eggs being kept entirely 
separate and apart from the influence of the male. , 

In the case of the bees, those eggs laid by the queen bee, and 
which are duly fertilised by contact with the mate fluid stored 
up in her seminal receptacle, give birth to female bees or to 
neuters; those which are allowed to pass from her bodpun¬ 
fertilised give birth to drones or males. Thus the drones are 
said to be produced by P. The explanation of P. rests upon 
the fact that probably the so-called eggs or ovd are hardly 
analogous to true eggs, but are peculiarly modified reproductive 
bodies capable of being developed into new beings without 
fertilisation. Some naturalists term them fseud-ava under this 
idea. Other authorities maintain that the influeqtu^oftone im¬ 
pregnation of the males extends through ail th8 generations of 
females in the case of the aphides. 

Par'thanon (Gr. Parthenon, from ^rtkenos, * a virgin ’), the 
temple of Athena in the Acropolis of Athens, the finest speci¬ 
men of Greek architecture. It was a peripteral octostyle ot the 
Doric order, with 17 columns on the sides, each 6 feet 2 inches in 
diameter at the base, and 34 feet, in height, elevated on three 
step& From the base of the pediments, its height was 63 feet, 
ana its area 233 feet by 102. It w>i built under Pericles in 438 
B.C., at a coat which has been estimated at ;£i, 5 oo, 0 oo sterling; 
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iU BFChitectt were Ictinus and Callicrates, wUle its sculp* 
tiites were executed bjr Phidias. The F. was used late in the 
Middle Ages as a Christian Church, but during the sWge of Athens 
by the Venetians under Morosini in 1687, by Ahe explosion of 
some powder stored in it by the Turks, it was almost entirely 
destroyed. Still its magnificent ruins are sufficient to show what 
must have been the former splendour of the building, and its 
main plan has Ireen reprotluced from extensive investigations and 
excavations, and does not now seem doubtful. The chief remains 
of the sculptures were carried to England with the consent of the 
Turks by Lord Elgin. Known as the ‘ Elgin Marbles’ (q. v.), 
they are among the choicest treasures of the British Museum. 


the noun 'dwelling’ was ' wun-sMj’ (comp, Ger. 'wohn-w»;’). 
The F. proper has two forms, a present ending in 'mg' and a 
past ill 'd' or 'ed' (also 't'), with a few survivals of an old 
and beautiful termination in ‘ ei«.’ The F, is distingiushed (says 
Prof. Bain) by three marks ; (i) It cannot affirm or deny; (3) it 
may take an object; (3) it may be qualified by an adverb. In 
these respects it agrees with the Infinitive. In the three follow* 
ing it differs: (i) It has a subject; (3) it cannot be qudified by 
an adjective or a possessive; (3) it tends to become an adjective < 
as it drops the peculiarities of the verb. Its skilful use gives a ' 
peculiar plasticity to the structure of English.sentences. See . 
Bain's Companion to the Higher English Grammar 1874). 


Par'thia, anciently a country of Asia, at the S.E. end of the 
Caspian Sea, and including the N.W. portion of the modern 
province of Kborassan, brides a part of lrak*Ajami. The 
rugged, mountainous character of the country made it a suitable 
home for the wild Scythian tribes, who, according to an ancient 
tradition, sought a remge here as outcasts from their own race, 
and who afterwards founded a monarchy which made the name 
pariht, or exile, famed and feared. The early history of P. is 
wrapped in obscurity, but it probably formed at first a pro* 
Vince of the Persian Empire, and it was afterwards subject to 
the Syro*Maced«nian rule under the successors of Alexander. 
In 356 B.C, however, the first of the Arsacida (q. v.) succeeded 
in freeing his country, and founded a native dynasty which 
lasted 500 years, and under whicli, on the fall of the Seleucidan 
power, the rule of P. was extended over the greater part of 
SVestem Asia. Ancient history describes the Parthians as a 
wild and warlike nation, who cherished a slavish devotion to 
their despotic rulers, but feared nothing else. With a contempt 
for commerce and agriculture they united an insatiable thirst 
for rapine and war, in which they distinguished themselves not 
less their indomitable courage than by their cunning man* 
oeuvres. Their favourite weapon being the bow and arrow, they 
were accustomed to approach on horseback within a short dis¬ 
tance of their foes and discharge a well-directed volley, then, 
wheeling about in feigned discomfiture, they drew their enemies 
into the confusion of a pursuit, until they had time to fit a second 
arrow to their bows, which they were trained to discharge over 
their shoulders, without turning their horses. After having suc¬ 
cessfully resist^ repeated attempts of the Romans to subjugate 
its territories P. at lost fell a prey to internal dissension m 214 
A.D., when a revolt headed by Ardshir broke out in Persia under 
AiVabanus IV,, the last of the Arsacidse, in attempt!^ to sup¬ 
press which that monarch was defeated and slain. 'This event 
marked the downfall of the Parthian Empire, which was sup¬ 
planted by the native Persian dynasty of the Sossanidse (q. v.), 
under Artoxerxes I. The religion of the Fartliians was a kind 
of Nature>worship, in which special reverence was paid to the 
heavenly bodies. From this, as well as from other particulars, 
modem research has conclusively proved them to have been con¬ 
nected in their origin with the ancient Persians, 

Pu'tial liOM. See Average, and under Insurance, 
Marin* Insuranct. 


• Partial Payment No one is bound to accept P. P. of a 
debt. But a creditor in two or more separate debts, cannot 
reiuse to accept payment of one of these, though the credi¬ 
tor decline to pay even the interest of the others. The holder 
of a bill is not bound to take payment of a smaller sum than the 
bill carries; but he is entitled to taken F. P. from the acceptor 
without cutting off his recourse against the other parties, pro¬ 
vided he prdtest the biU, in so fitr as it is not paid, and in other 
respects duly negotiate the bill. 


Par'tioiple (from LaX.partueps, ' taking part’} is the name 
said to.ift 4 !Q|xen given to a class of words because they ‘ partake’ 
of the nature wa verb and of an adjective. This is by no means 
certain, however. The P. is in strictness only part of the con¬ 
jugation of the verb, but it is true that both adjectives and nouns 
can be expressed by participial forma In such cases, however, 
nouns ana adjectives are not participles. ' Dtotlling in light that 
is inaccessible’ illustrates the verbal use of'dwelling;’ while 'his 
stood full fair upon a heath,’ shows its cmployimmt as 
a noun. In the former cosb it denotes an aeti in the tatter, a 
teAjtti or thing. Though these forms are now identkal, tlwy 
were originally distinct in J!tngli^, u they still are in German. 
The P. ^dweUing’ was * wipi-esMlr* (oomp, Ger.' wohn-Mof’); 


Par'tiok, a N.-W. suburb of Glasgow, situated on the rising ■ 
ground about the Kelvin, and at the entrance of that stream into 
the Clyde. It has large iron shipbuilding yards, foundries, fiour- 
mills, bleachfields, &c. P. was formed into a burgh under the 
Police Act of 1850, and is governed by twelve commissioners, 
three of whom are police m^strates. The working population 
are chiefly employed in the iron sifljibuilding, which is about the 
most extensive on the Clyde. The extensive rows of handsome 
villas on the N. side of the burgh are chiefly occupied by business 
people engaged in the city. Pop. (1851) 3131; (1861) 8183; 
(1871) 17,000; (1877) 26,000, as ascertained by the School 
Board Census. 

Partin'ico (Lecanda della Bambina), a town of Sicily, pro¬ 
vince of Palermo, 19 miles S.W. of Palermo, and near the line 
of the projected railway to Mazzara. It has some linen and 
woollen industries, and a considerable trade in wine, olive oil, 
sumach, and fruits, which are abundantly produced in the 
vicinity. The valley in which it lies is surrounded by calcareous 
mountains, rising in isolated pyramids. To the N. is Carini 
(Hyctard), whence the Athenians are said to have carried off the 
young Lais. Pop, (1874) 20,154. 

Parti'Uon Liitan, in Heraldry, lines (sometimes plain, some¬ 
times irregular) crossing the shield in directions that correspond 
to the Ordinaries (q. v.). Thus parly per bend means * parted ’ 
or divided by a line drawn in the direction of a Bend (<;. v.); 
party per fesse, by one in the direction of a Fesse (q. v.). 

Par'tizan (Fr. pertuisane), a kind of Halberd (q. v.), intro¬ 
duced into warfare during the reign of Edward 1 V., and restricted 
to the use of body-guards about the close of 
the 16th c., when it was usually richljrengraved. 

The blade was long and double-edged, with 
two lateral projections curving upwards instead 
of the axe. 

Part-Mulic, music requiring more than 
one performer. 

Paxt'nenhip.(in Diw). The object of a 
P. may be any that is lawful. To make any 
one liable as the partner of another, there must 
be an agreement between him and his colleague 
to share in profit or loss; or the individual must 
have permitted himself to be held out as 
jointly liable. Usually the partners in a busi¬ 
ness are known to the world, constituting what 
is called the house or firm; but men sometimes 
embark capitsd in a business without letting 
their names appear, and without sharing in the Panizaa. 
management. Those who do so are called 
dormetnt or sleeping partners. No partner, without consent 
of his colleagues, can transfer his share to another,_ nor intro¬ 
duce a new member into the firm. Persons agredng to sub-' 
scribe money for a specific undertaking, as to obtain or oppose 
a bill in parliament, are partners in the undertaking, and liable 
as such. A written agreement is not necessary to constitute P, 

It may be inferred from the acts of the parties. In partner¬ 
ships, each member is liable for the joint debt, without limita¬ 
tion, unless the concern is incorporated. (See JoiNT-Stock 
Companies Law Reoakdino.) The acts of one partner in 
business when done without collusion and in violarion of no 
public law, are generally binding on all the others j and this 
responsibility of parties cannot be limited l^any agreement or 
sripulation m the articles of association. Thia^etal rule of 
law is, howev^ subject to modification, its object beingto protect 
the public. Thus, if a partner give distinct notice to any one 
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with whom his finn is about to do business, that he disapproves 
of the propwd transaction, and that he will not be liable for it, 
proof of this notice will free him from liabilitjr. The general 
rule that a share of the profit and loss of a business makes the 
shareholder a partner, does not hold where the share is in a 
specific object, as in a ship or in the copyright of a book, the 
responsibility in such cases being limited to the risk connected 
with the oliject The principle of common law that any one 
sharing in the profit or loss of a firm is thereby a partner and 
liable for its debt, has been modified by the statute of 1865, under 
which a loan may be made to a person engaged or about to 
engage in trade, the lender receiving a rate of interest varying 
according to the profit of the business without the lender be¬ 
coming responsible as a partner. A P. may be dissolved by 
the expiration of the time for which it was constituted, or upon 
decree of court, which will be given on ground of equity. An 
advertisement in the London Gaztttt is not sufficient announce¬ 
ment of the dissolution of P. Notice should be sent to every 
one with whom the firm hes had dealings. The laws of Eng¬ 
land and of Scotland are essentially the same as regards P., but 
there are minor points in which there is some difference; the 
legal theory in the latter countiy being that the P. has an 
individual existence apart from its constituent members, who 
are regaided as securities or tautioners (see Caution ; English 
law, Guaranty) for its debts. In both countries, but especially 
in Scotland, difficult questions occur respecting the rights of 
members of associations for religious purposes. It has been de¬ 
cided in a case in which a schism took place in such an associa¬ 
tion, that the use of the meeting-house remains with the memticrs 
holding the religious principles of those by whom it was created. 
But there might obviously remain the further and greater diffi¬ 
culty to dispose of, ill the question of which side did adhere to 
those principles. A religious association, or church, is in exactly 
the same position with reganl to the civil courts as a mercantile 
association or partnership. That is, both kinds of association are, 
and in every free countiy ever must lie, subject to the law of the 
laud—freedom consisting in effect being given to the maxim-— 
Ijx supremo. Solus popttli. 

Par'tridge, a well-known genus of Rasorial or Galltnaceous 
birds, forming the type of the sub-family Perdkina, in which 
the edges of the bill are entire, and the nostrils covered with a 
scale. The tarsi are long and have divided scales in front. 
The bill in the genus Pesdix itself is short, and the quills 
from the second to the fifth are the largest. The tail is 
short, and the outer toe is longer than the inner. The com¬ 
mon P. {Perdix einerea) is a well-known game bird, occurring 
generally throughout Europe. It attains a length of about 
twelve inches, the females being somewhat smaller. The general 
colour is a brown of varying shades, tinted with grey. The 
latter colour is also found on the breast, and a crescentic patch 
of brown exists on the lower part of this region. The P. is 
much tamer than the Grouse (q. v.), and appears to prefer the 
neighbourhood of cultivated land. Its food consists largely 
of grain, but it also feeds on insects, slugs, &c. The nest 
is a loose collection of sticks, in which from twelve to twenty 
eggs of an olive-brown hue are deposited about the end of April. 
1 m female sits most pertinaciously upon the eggs, and the 
young are able to run about as soon as they are bom. The 
brood forms what is known as a ‘covey,’ and a highly charac¬ 
teristic feature of partridges is their habit of associating together, 
and of affecting their native locality. The birds pair about the 
middle of February, or in some seasons a little later. As in 
other Gallinaceous birds, the males display their plumage before 
the females, and engage in battles for the fatter. The ' French' 
or red-legg^ P. (Caccabis rufa) is larger than the species just 
described. It may be known by the black mark or bar on the 
forehead, and by the marking of similar colour on the back 
and flanks. The red-legged P. is a native of S. Europe. It is 
common in France and Italy, and in the eastern English coun¬ 
ties, where it has almost driven out the English bird. The eggs 
number sixteen or seventeen, and are of a yellowish-white 
marked vnth brown. The upper parts are of a warm brown 
colour. The eye is marked in front and behind by a white line; 
the breast is grey, and the abdomen is of a fawn tint. The beak 
and 1 ^ ore of a reddish hue. The French partridges do not 
fly in coveys Uke the English, and are much stronger on the 
vmg 


Partridge Berry. See Gaultheria. 

Partridge Pigeon {Geophaps), a genus of ColumMdee hr 
doves belonging to Australia, and in some respects appearing 
to unite the chaftictcrs of the two birds whose names they bear. 
They are sometimes named ‘ Bronze-wings,’ from their plumage. 
The upper parts are brown, the breast being of a paler tint, and 
the alxlomen grey. A familiar species is the G. or Phaps, 
Chalcoptera, which, when in good condition, may weigh l lb. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed. The P. P. appears to have a 
fondness for water, and may be found in large numbers in tlie 
vicinity of pools. 

Psurtridge Wood. The trade names for the various woods 
imported into Europe have in many cases been so multiplied and 
confused that it is almost a hopeless task for the botanist to un¬ 
ravel the complicated mass of error. In the case of P. W. the 
name is applied to a timber introduced from S. America and the 
W. Indies, in plants of a reddish colour, beautifully streaked 
with lines of a darker shade, or sometimes marked so as to call 
to mind the plumage of a partridge. It is valued by cabinet¬ 
makers, and is also used in the manufacture of various fancy 
articles, such as parasol-sticks, &c. From the French name of Pois 
perdrix, corrupted into Bois ferdrix, it has been stated by some 
to be the produce of Heistena eoceinio, but this is not the case, 
and though Andira inermis —the ' bastard cabbage-tree' of the 
W. Indies and Brazil—has been advanced with better claim, the 
actual source of the P. VV. still remains unsettled. 

Farts of Speech are the different classes into which the 
words of a language are arranged by grammarians. The prin¬ 
ciple of classification is that a word shall be named accord¬ 
ing to the office or function it discharges. If it denote a thing 
it Is said to be a noun ; if it mark some quality or attribute of 
the noun, it is calleil an adjective ; if it express action, it is a 
verb; if it indicate the mode of action, it is an adverb; -hnd so 
on. The same word is not always tlie same part of speech ; 
e.g., ' Sunshine ’ is usually a noun, but in tlie verse, * on a sun¬ 
shine holiday,’ it is an adjective. The essential P. of S. are the 
Noun (q. v.), Adjective (q. v.), Pronoun v.), Verb (q. v.), 
Adveib (q. V.), Preposition (q. v.), and Conjunction (q. v.). 
Some grammarians add the Article, without good reason so far 
as modem English is concerned (sec Article). The right of 
the Interjection (q. v.) to be considered a part of speech in any 
tongue is also challenged. 

Part-Song, a choral composition resembling a glee buttde- 
signed for a greater numlxr of voices, and differing from a 
madrigal by the modcni and simple style of its harmony, and 
the absence of contrapuntal treatment. The composition is 
usually in four parts—if it is written for mixed voices—soprano, 
contralto, tenor, and b.iss; or if for male voices alone, alto, two 
tenor parts, and bass (in Germany two tenor and two bass parts). 
The mnsic is frequently repeated without variation in each verse 
of the song. Solos are occasionally introduced. The P.-B. is 
of German origin, and of late years has become very popular in 
England. In this style of composition Mendelssohn has never 
been surpassed. 

Parturi'tion. See Midwifery. * 

Parvi>e' (Lat. parvisum) a church-porch, where Iq^vyers 
could lie seen, and specially that at Westminster, Readers of 
Chaucer will remember the • 

‘ Sergeant of lawe. war, and wys, 

Tlial often hadJe ben atte panys.' 

Pascagoula, a river of Mississippi, U.S., is formed by the 
confluence of the Leaf and Chickasawha, flows through the S.E. 
part of the State, and enters the Mississippi Sound by a beautiful 
bay of the same name. It is navigated for abom joo miles 
by small steamers, and sends down much fineJemo^Ju New 
Orleans. P. is also the name of a city and port of enti^on an 


Orleans. F. is also the name of a city and poTt ol entrJ|on an 
inlet of the Mexican Gulf, 40 miles from New Orleans by rail, 
with a large lumbering trade, some shipbuilding, and a pop. 
(1870) of 

Paa'oal, Blaise, an illustrious French thinker, was bom at 
Clermont-Ferrand, in Auvergne, iqih June 1623. Hit father 
was president of the Court of jVids in that town. P. lost 
his mother when he was three years of age. In 1631, de¬ 
lighted with the symptoms of inlellectua] eagerness exhibited 
by 1 ^ only son. the wer P. brought his family to Paris with 
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the itttWttioB of devoting himself to their education. Being 
UfCbolarljr man and a fine mathematician, he vat admirably quail* 
fied for tlie task. The boy early manifested a keen spirit of 
inquiiy, end was never content without knosjing—his sister, 
Madame Pdrier, writes in her lifie of him—'la tanon de toutes 
choses.* /lor wonjd he be put off with ignorant answers; 
'nothing save exaci.* knowledge satisfied him,' Afraid that the 
study of mathematics would turn the current of P.'s attention 
from the study of languages, the father forbade him to read 
books on the subject His curiosity was, of course, thoroughly 
aroused by the prohibition, and having been informed of the 
general scope of mathematical science, ne secretly applied him* 
self to solving its problems for his own satisfaction. By the 
time his father had become acquainted with his furtive pursuit 
he was, says Mme. Pdrier, through his own unaided reasoning, 
as far advanced as the thirtV'Second proposition of the first book 
of Euclid. Being then allowed every facility for prosecuting 
the study,' he produced in his sixteenth year a TraUl des 
Cenifutt, which Descartes perused with astonishment; and 
when he was eighteen he invented a calculating machine 
(Machine arithmSique), which, though useless in practice, 
proved the possession of an extiaordinaiy inventiveness by its 
author. But the pressure of mental pursuits, too earnestly fol¬ 
lowed out, broke his health, which ne never afterwards re¬ 
covered. Physical torture was more or less his companion 
all through life. In 1647, the experiments of Toricelli having 
suggested to hiA natural philosophy as n fresh field, he pul> 
lished VEquUibre des Liqueurs and Pcsanteur de PAir, These 
publications made an epoch in the history of physics. About the 
same time, however, a course of reading in the theological lite¬ 
rature of the Jansenists began to awaken in him some doubts 
about the prosecution of science as an aim in life. Science to 
Jansen (q. v.) was merely one of the lusts of the flesh, and P. shortly 
saw it tin that light also. The first fruits of his new devotion 
were seen in recommending his sister Jacqueline to the nunnery 
of Port-Koyal. Tliough he continued to move in society, and, 
as the practical result of his secular studies, invented, among 
other things, a dray and an omnibus, it was not long before he 
abandoned the world, and retired for the rest of his life among 
the scholars of Port-Koyol-des-Champs. On the 33d of January 
ifiSfi appeared the first of his Lettres krites far Louis de Mon- 
faite i un Provincial de ses Amis, The circumstance which 
gave rise to the series was the attitude of the Jesuits towards the 
followers of Jansen within the Catholic Church. St. Cyran, the 
chief of the Port-Royalists, was pursued with relentless rigour by 
the Jesuits, because he endeavoured to reduce to practice the 
Augustinian doctrines of Jansen. Amauld (q. v.) was disputing 
with the Pope, the king, the chancellors, the clergy, the Sorlnmne, 
and the universities, on the same side. The Lettres appeared 
in the heat of the struggle, and brought the discussion within 
universal comprehension. Their publication was extended to 
March 34, 1057. Thev are eighteen in number, and deal 
witlf Amauld's dispute, the morals of the Jesuits, the maxims of 
the casuist, and the qu.stioin of grace. The ouarrel is now 
antiquated, but P.’s volume remains a classic. ' The first work,’ 
says Voltaire,'' of genius which appeared in prose was the col- 
leetion of the Provincial Letters. Examples of every species of 
eloquence may there be found. There is not a single word in it 
which, after' a hundred yean, has undergone the change to which 
all living languages are aulqect. We may refer to this work 
the kta when our language became fixed.' P.’s mode of 
life increased in austerity as he grew older. Every pleasure he 
renounced, ai^ even the common tokens of fraternal love he ceased 
to offer to hn sisters, convinced that all they had to bestow of 
affection should be given toGod. He nve generously of his means 
to the poor, and stinted himself. Self-mortification he carried 
to such a<- ;;;^nt as to wear an iron girdle, whose sharp prongs 
he form in!^^is side when he brame conscious m humi¬ 
liatingthoughts. But during these sombre experienem he was 
rioArly thinking oat the PensSes, a set of meditations which French 
critics characterise as an apology for the ChruUan telmion. It 
is mtlier a broken aeries of contemplations upon .man, God, and 
deidnv, far which fiiith and scepticism appear and disappear 
according to the special fervour under which they were penned. 
P. does not, however, disparage the human intellect like most 
apologists for faith, though in'confronting it with the mystery of 
the nnivene be proves its qjieatial littleness. It has been said 
that the Pmsks were penned with his heart’s blood. The saying 
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is true, for his thoughts are the revelation of an agony of tmiritual > 
research such as the world has but seldom witnesiN. He waS 
delivered from it all in his thirty-ninth year, haifiag died at 
Pari^ 19th August 1663. 1110 CEuvres Cemflltes of F. were 
published by Bossuet (Par. 5 vols. 1779, and again in 6 vols. 
1819)1 by De la Hure (Par. 3 vols. 1861). See Mme. Pdrier's 
Viede P. (Par. 1715), Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Rcyal (vols. ii., iiL), 
Cousin’s Des Pensies de P. (Par. 1844), Prevost-Paradol’s Etudes 
sur les Moralistes Franfcus (Par. 1865), Havet’s Etudes sur P, 
(new ed. 3 vols. 1867). An interesting sketch of P.’s life and 
work, by Principal 'Tulloch, forms one of Blackwood’s series of 
Foreign Classics for English Readers (Edinb. 1878). 

Fm'oo. See Cerro de Pasco, 

Paa de Oalaie, a department in the N.W. of France, formed 
from parts of the old provinces of Artois and Picardy, is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the Straits from which it takes its name, ' 
on the S. by the Somme, and on the E. by Nord. Area 3550 
sq. miles ; pop. (1873) 761,158. It has a coast-line 80 miles in 
length, consisting alternately of sandy beach and lofty cliff. The 
count^ is flat, except where a range of low hills traverses it 
from S.E. to N.W.,‘and is well watered, the chief rivers being 
the Authie, Canche, Scarpe, and Lys. The principal minerals 
obtained are coal, iron, read, marble, and state. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile, and, besides all the usual cereals, beet-root 
is extensively grown. Sugar, oil, beer, and tobacco are manu* 
factnred, and large quantities of cotton and linen goods are pro¬ 
duced. The situation of the department opposite the British 
coast promotes a thriving commerce, which is carried on by 
means of a network of canals and railways. The capital is 
Arras, the largest town Boulogne; other places of importance are 
Calais, Bapaume, BMune, St. Venant, St. Omer,and Montreuil, 

Pasewalk, a town of Prussia, province of Pomerania, on the 
Ucker, 35 miles W.N.W. of Stettin by rail, has manufactures of 
spirits, tobacco, woollens, and leather, and a pop. (1875) of 8534. 

Fasli'a (Pers. fadishah, from fid, ‘protector,’'and shah, 
‘ruler’), the title of Turkish governors of provinces, and of 
military and naval commanders of high rank. The badge of a 
P. is the tail of a horse or yak, borne on a staff, which is 
crowned with a gilt ball. The three grades of pashas are indi- 
cated by the number of the horse-tails on their standards. The 
highest officers civil and military are pashas of three tails. 

Pasluni'na, the trade name for the shawl-wool of Turkestan 
and Central Asia, which is exported to a considerable extent by 
native traders, to be woven in the towns of Cashmere and the 
Punjaub. In 1875-76 the registered imports into the Punjaub 
were valued at 4204,000, showing a decrease on the preceding 
year; and it is officially stated that the trade is declining, owing 
to the absence of demand in Europe. 

PajdEeO'itoh, Ivan Fedorovitch, a Russian marshal, born 
May 19, 1782, at Poltava, was the son of an inferior Government 
official, became page to the Emperor Paul, and (1800) lieutenant 
in a raiment of the Guard. He dis’^aguished himself at Auster- 
litz (i w5), and afterwards in the war with Turkey, was appointed 
lieutenant-general after the battle of Leipsic (1813), and was at the 
siege in Paris in March 1814. In 1823 he became the Emperot’s 
chief aide-de-camp. During the war with Persia in 1826-27 he 
took Erivan (for which he was siirnamed * Erivanski ’), and forccri 
the enemy to a peace highly favourable to Russia $ in 1838-29 
he fought with striking success against the Turks in Asia, took 
Erseroum, and after tu peace was made a field-marshal. On 
the death of Count Diebitch-Sabalkanskij (1831), P. received the 
supreme command a|mlnst the Poles, took Warsaw, and repressed 
the revolution, for i^ch he became 'Prince of Warsaw’ and 
Vice-kiim of Poland. In this position he vigorously followed 
out the Emperor’s system of compulrion, whose objects were to 
destroy the nationality of Poland, and make it a Russian province. 

In 18^ P. led the army that helped Austria against Hungary, 
and compelled GSrgei to capitulate. In the Crimean War be had 
at first (1854) the chief command, but in consequence of a Wound 
received at KUatiia retired to Fcdand, where he died at Warsaw, 
Febniaw 1,181^. See Tolstoi, Essai Bi^ra^kique et HistoriqtM 
sur It Feld-musdchal Prmee de Farsavie (Pat. 1S35}. His son, 
Fador F., distinguished hisoself in the Hungarian and Crimean 
Wars, became general aide-de-camp in 1856, and in 1861 a lieu- 
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tenant-general, but was cashiered in 1866 owing to the opposi¬ 
tion he sho^^ to the government at a member of the convention 
' of the nobiU^ at St. Petersburg in that year. 

7a4i'paliun is a large genus of grasses belonging to the tribe 
Fankta, and chiefly natives of tropical and stib-tropical countries. 
P. diittchum, tanging from India to S. £. Australia, yields a 
good fodder, and growing in large hassocks, is useful as a swamp 
grass. P. Korbiculatum, widely dispersed in the tropics of the 
eastern hemisphere, is valuable In pastures, besides furnishing 
in India a grain crop similar to that procured from the allied 
genus Panitum (for which see Millet). Of Centra] American 
species, P. stolemfenm and P. diiilatum are commended as 
Mder grasses, and P. eitiatum as a cereal. P. purpureum 
forms important pasturage in the arid coast districts of Peru. 
P. exile is the ‘hungry rice’ or Fundi (q. v.) of W. Africa. 

Fasque Flower (Old Fr. pasqiu: Old Eng. pasehe; Lat. 
and Or. pascha, from the peseuh, ‘the passover’), is a 
pretty flower that takes its name from blossoming about ^ster. 
Gerard (1599) terms it ‘ purple passeflower,’ the words Pask, 
Passe, or Pase being all formerly applied to this festival of the 
Christian Church. Botanically it is called Anemone Pulsatilla, 
and is a native of Europe and N. Asia, occurring in Britain on 
chalk downs and in limestone pastures in several of the midland 
and eastern counties of England. After the solitary purple 
flowers are over, the peduncle lengthens, and the carpels bear a 
lung feathery down, giving a handsome appearance to the head of 
fruit. Like other members of Ranuneulaeea, it contains an acrid 
essential oil, and though not included in modem materia medica, 
furnishes a medicine which is a favourite with homfleopathists. 

Fas'quinadcB, political or personal lampoons, so called 
after a witty Roman cobbler of the 15th c., whose shop stood 
near the Palazzo Breschi. On its site was afterwards erected a 
mutilated group of ancient statuary, representing Menelaus with 
the body of Patroclns, which group was dubbed with the 
cobbler’s name. To it the Roman populace was in the habit of 
aflixing scurrilous queries or epigrams, the answers to which 
were placarded on the Marforio, the stalue of a river-god, which 
foimrriy faced the Career Mamertinus, and is now in the 
Capitoline Museum. Collections of these P. were published at 
Rome in 1510, 1512, 1513, and 1526, and at Basel in 1544. 
See Mary-Lafon, Pasquin et Marforio (Par. 1861). 

Pasa'age, or Weat FassaM, a seaport of Ireland, in Cork 
county, on the W. side of Cork harbour, 6 miles by rail from 
Cork, of which it isa marine suburb and watering-place. It has 
a quay, a dockyard, and several shipbuilding yards, and the 
larger .vessels bound for Cork lie off here. Pop. (1871) 3652.— 
Fast F., a seaport with some trade, is on the W. side of Water¬ 
ford Ilarlrour, 0 miles E. by S. of Waterford, and has a pop. 
(1871) ofyap. 

Faasaglia, Carlo, a Roman Catholic theologian, bom at 
Pieve a San-Paolo, in Tuscany, May 2, 1812, was educated at 
Lucca, and, after 1827, in the Jesuit College at Rome, where, 
having taken orders, he rose by his diligence and oratory to be 
professor, first of canon law, and afterwards of dogmatic theo¬ 
logy. On the expulsion of the Jesuits from Italy (1848), he re¬ 
tired to England, but returning to Rome in 1851, was a year 
later appointed president of the Commission which decided the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. P.’s declaration in 
fitvour of the national moventent of 18^9 was followed by his 
secession from the Jesuit Order, and by his withdrawal to Turin, 
where he founded the anti-papal Mediators (1862), and received 
the chair of moral philosophy, a post which he still (1878) 
retains. He represented Montecchio in the first Italian Parlia¬ 
ment (1863), and has actively promoted the cause of ‘ Liberal ’ 
Catholicism in Italy. Among his writings are Per la Causa 
Italkma di Vescevi CeUiolki (^or. I^9)i Della Seomunka (Flor, 
1861), an answer to Renan's Vie de ^esus (2 vols. Tur. 1864), &c. 

Foosaio, a river of New Jersey which flows into Newark 
Bay 3 miles from Newark, after a tortuous south-easterly course 
of about too mites. It is navigable for 13 miles from its 
mouth, and at Paterson it has a fall of 72 irat, supplying an 
immense water power, which is utilised by several &ctories. 

Fsaumaquoddy Bay, between the province of New 
Brunswick, Canada, and the State of Maine, is about 15 miles 


long, with an average breai^th of 10 miles. Its shores arOsvery 
irregular, and abound in good harbours. The bay, which con¬ 
tains numeroua islands, receives several rivers, of which the St. * 
Croix is the most important. The tide rises here 25 feet. 

Fnaa'ant (Fr. ‘ walking ’), in Heraldry, describes the attitude 
of any animal when walking. The Lion P. has three paws on 1 
the ground, while the fourth (the dexter forepC\is raised, and I 
the tail is curled over the back. See LEOPARD^ The. 

Fasaa.r'owitz, orFoaharewiitz, a town of Servia, near the 
Austrian frontier, 7 miles S. of the Danube, and N.E. of the 
Morava, notable as the place where the treaty of 1718 was 
signed by Prince Eugene and the Grand Vizier, ending the war 
between the Turks and Venetians, and securing to Austria the 
Banat of Temesvar, the W. part of Wallachia, a part of Bosnia, 
and the town and territory of Belgrade. 

Fassau', a fortified town of Bavaria, at the confluence of the 
Inn and Ilz with the Danube, 105 miies E.N.E. of Munich by 
rail. It is a picturesquely-situated and finely-built town, on a 
rocky neck of land between the Inn, here 863 feet wide, and the 
Danube, 719 feet, and has an imposing appearance, rising like 
an amphitheatre from the Inn. It consists of Altstadt, Inn- 
stadt, lllstadt, and Neumarkt with Anger, and is protected by 
the fortress of tiie Olierhaus (built 1219), on a rock 426 feet 
high, and connected with the Utticrhaus, and by lO detached 
forts. The most interesting buildings are the Cathedral (founded 
12S4, and restored after a fire 1662-80), and the Post-Office, 
where the Treaty of P., which first established religious tolera¬ 
tion, was signed by the Emperor Karl V. and Moritz of Saxony, 
3i$t July 1532. P. has a gymnasium, an inrlustiial school, and 
a Jesuit College, and is the seat of a bishop and of a court of 
appeal. The manufactures are various and important, including 
leather, tobacco, porcelain, earthenware, and beer; and there is 
some shipbuilding for the liver trade. Pop., almost exeksively 
Roman Catholic (1875) 14,757. P. occupies the site of the 
Roman Castra Batavia (a name corrupted first into Patavium, 
and finally into P.), and was formerly the capital of a bishopric 
founded in 739, secularised in 1803, and wholly incorporated 
with Bavaria in 1805. See Erhard, Gesehichte der Stadt P. 

(2 vols. Passau, 1862-64). 

Fass'enger Figeon (Eeto/dstes migratorins), a species of 
Columbida, or pigeon, belonging to N. America, and noted for 
its habit of migrating from one p.'irt of the continent to another 
in flocks numbering many thousand birds. It attains a «ize 
equal to that of the common pigeon. Its colour above is a 
genera] slate blue, exquisitely varied by a metallic lustre and 
green gloss. The alxlomen is white, and the lower part of the 
breast pale red. The tail is long and pointed, its two central 
feathers black, and the remaining ones white. The beak is 
blade. The average length of the P. P. is 16 inches, the female 
bitd being smaller than the male. Its food consists chiefly of 
beech-mast, but it also feeds on rice and other grains, on berriCk, 
and similar substances. Its grain-eating propensity is a serious 
matter for the American farmer. Wilson calculated that a flock 
observed by him extended for 240 miles, and ineluifed at lea^t 
2,230,272,000 birds. The daily food-supply of this enormous* 
multitude he estimated at 17,424,000 bushels of gram. Audubon 
calculated that 8,712,000 bushels of grain would be requited 
daily to feed a flock numbering 1,115,000,000 birds. The P. P. 
flies with great rapidity, and birds with undigested rice in thfir 
crops—rice obtained from Georgia and Carolina rice-fields— 
have been killed near New York. This fact seems to orove 
that the P. P. can fly a distance of from 300 to 400 miles in 
about six hours. Some specimens have been kyidU in Britain ,- 
one in Fife, in 1825. The young are hatched in'about sixteen 
days, and the female lavs two eggs of a white c^gpcv Both 
sexes perform tlie work of incubation. 

to inspect 


Faszeiigers by Land or Sea- Power to inspect 
ways and to control their construction is under statutes vested 
in the Board of Trade ; before whom copies of the bye-laws of 
every compmy must be laid, otherwise they are void; and the 
Board of Trade may disallow any proposed bye-law. Every 
railway and canal company is requited to make arrangements 
for receiving and forwarding P. and goods without unreasonable 
delay, and without partiality or prelerence. The general rule 
of law tiut masters are responsibldsfift the acts of their servants 
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done.jf their official capacity holds good with regait to railway 
com^hies and coach propnetoia and^eir senranta} hence^ any 
«pMsen^er injured in travelling by public conveyance, by fault of 
the carrier, Jbaa a just clahn for compensation against the owner; 
and if any one be so killed, the rknt of cUcin falls to his pr her 
wife, or husband, or children. The le^l presumption in the 
case of* injury death to a passenger is always in favour of 
fault on the the carrier. Railways are bound to afford 

reasonable acrammodation to the public; but they are not bound 
to accommodate extraordinary numbers. There are various 
Statutes which regulate the duties carriers by sea towards their 
P. ' Diet must lie wholesome ana sufficient. See under Car* 
RIERS—OrmVr-x, Wharjmgtrs, afll Warekeustmen. 

Poso'eres, PsM'erine Bird*. See Insessores. 

PaMing Bell is a bell tolled in Catholic countries during 
the solemn moments when the spirit is ‘ passing' from the body, 
with the intention of inviting those that hear it to join in the 
prayers ordered for the dying. 

PaM'ing-Notes (in Music). Notes not essential to har¬ 
mony, used in passing from one essential note to another. 

Pass'ion. Ploww, or techmcally Fassijlora,-it the type genus 
of Passi/braceat, a natural order of dicotyledons, chiefly natives 
of tropical America, and in addition to the above includes such 
genera as Paropsia, Smeathmannia, Tasconia, and MaUsherbia. 
beautiful plants united under P. F. number about 200 described 
species, consisting for the most part of climbing herbs or shrubs 
provided with tendrils, but a few are small erect trees; without 
the tendrils. Their curious flowers have given rise to consider¬ 
able botanical discussion, and authorities w stili at variance as 
to the true nature of the different parts? Many of the species 
have edible fruits known under the names Granadilla (q. v.), those 
for P, qmdransularis, P. alala, &c.; water lemon of the W. 
Indies^t/l lauri/olia) ; conch apple or sweet calabash (P, mali- 
formh). The part eaten is the fleshy aril attached to the seeds, 
or the juicy pulp in which they are embedded—the taste 
varying from a pleasant to a mawkish flavour. Occasionally, as 
the produce of home culture, the fruits of the better descriptions 
are seen in the European markets. Of P.^^fuicrocarpa, fruit' 
weighing 8 lbs. have been grown in Australia. Medicinal pro- 
pcrties are ascribed to several species; the root of P. 
qmiirangulum is narcotic; that of P. emtrayerva and P. mr- 
tmtiis are reported to be poison antidotes; from P. rubra a 
tintfure is obtained called mtchman's laudannm ; the leaves 0} 
P./eetiia are employed as poultices, and those of P. laurifyHa as 
anihelminlics. Of the numerous siiecies, varieties, and hybrids 
cultivated for ornamental purposes, P. earulea is the most hardy. 

name P. F. was given from the pmnts of fancied analogy 
presented by the .plant to the memorable events at Calvary; 
thus the three stigmas represent the three nails, the five ar/j^ers 
the five wounds, the filamentous processes of the corona tlif. 
crown of thorns, &c. 

Pou'ioitlatn is a name given to the priests of the Order of 
the Holy Gross and the Passion of Christ, or Congregatu CM~ 
corum exealctatorum S.S. Crucu it Passionis, whiw was founded 
\ty Paolo Francisco de Danei, bom at Ovado in Sardinia, 3d 
Jai)|aary 1694. Paolo assumed the name ‘della Croce* in 1720, 
oempied a cell on. Mount Argentaro at Rome, and received 
fr^ Pope Benedict XlII. the privilege of founding an order of 
miwionariet, with the object of preaching the love of Christ as 
displayed in hU Panion. He and his brother Giovanni were 
ordained priests in 1737, Amlo died on the very dw (18th 
October iflji on which he received a bull from Pope Pius VI. 
establiihiiu^tMuorder, was beatified in iSja, and canonised in 
1867. In 1^3 P. were employed as mUsionaries to Bulgaria 
and IHRh^lia, and subsequently missions of the order have been 
senM^th moK or leu succeu, to other countries, Belgium, Great 


Britstp and Ireland, Australiat &c. See Abngldt la VitduB. 
Paul de la Croix ^ournai, 1857), and Father Pius’ Ufi of S, 
Paul of the Crou (DubL 1867}. 

Pannion Music is music illustrative of the Passion of Our 
Lord as narmted in the Gospels. In the Roman Catholic 
Church from an early period it was usual to. assign the-recital of 
the Gospel of the Passion during Holy Week to a humW of 
different priests who intoned the words of Jesus, P^ftte,' the 
High Priest, &c., and the words of the people (turbae) to the 
congregation or choir. From this custom the Passion-plays, so 
popular during the Middle Ages, and the German P. hL, seem 
aliice to have sprang. After toe Reformation, original composi¬ 
tions were introduced into the P. M. of toe Lutheran Church in¬ 
stead of the traditional church tones, and such pieces of music 
were made suitable fmr performances at other times and places 
than at particular aervices in the church. The oldest known 
version « P. M., printed at Wittenberg in 1573, with recitatives 
and four-part chorusn, has been attributed to Antonio ScandelL 
Heinrich Schutz was the inventor of the feature of a reflective 
chorus, and Johann Sebastian (about 1673) introduced orchestral 
instead of oimui accompaniments. At the beginning of the iStli 
c. Reiser utilised original libretti instead of the Gospel narratives 
for his P. M., Der mutigt und Sierbende %sus, &c., and adopted 
the * soliloquia,* a frequent reflective and recitative passage, in 
which he was followed by Telemann, Handel, and Johann Sebas¬ 
tian Bach. The last-named great master in his two works on 
the Passion according to St Mattoew and St John, the most 
sublime'compositions of this kind, made effectual use of the 
chorale ; and sefecting simple bynra tunes as his basis, which 
he grandly harmonisM, pressed into bis service the voices of 
toe entire congregation. The harmony of the small choir was 
enforced with the accompaniment of organ and orchestra. It is 
not customaiy now, however, in Germany, for the congregation 
to take any part in the music; and, in the London performances 
of Bach’s works, tlie singing of the chorales by the choirs, with¬ 
out any instrumental accompaniment, has been found admirable 
and effective. r 

Paanoa Plays, religions dramas, representing the Passion 
of Cjtrist, were prol^bly developments of the Good Friday pro¬ 
cessions, and date from an early period. The earliest that has 
come down to us, Ludus Pasehalis live de Passione Domini 
(printed in Schmeller’s Carmina Surana, Stuttg. 1847), belongs 
to the 13 th c,, and is half Latin, half German. The first wholly 
German pas-sion play, composed, in the'13th c., (s only preserved 
in fragment^ as also is the Maritn-IClltge, but we have numerous 
perfect specimens, dating from tHe i[4tu knd 15th centuries in 
Mone's Schauspiele det Mitlelaliers (Karls. 1846). These plays 
lasted occasionally through seven da;ra and employed between 
two and three hundred performers. Their popularity waned at 
the Reformation, but they still survive in Spain and Southern 
Gerihai^, the most famous passion play of modern times being 
th^t of Ober-Ammeigan (q. v.). See Mysteries. 

’^'Passion Week is toe week before Easter (q. v.^, so called 
because in it took place the Passion and death of Christ. In the 
early Church it was called the Great Week, and wae distin¬ 
guished, even above the rest of Lent (□. v.), by greater rigour of 
fosting, greater' .ality in almsgiving, by rest and liberty granted 
to slaves, a release of all prisoners, and the. 'dosiim qf th^e law- 
courts. On the Thursday, the day, on'which our LdM instituted 
the Supper, and was Betrayed, the communion was edministered . 
in some churches in the evening ^(ter eupper. (For/other cus¬ 
toms observed at a later period wk Hhintax THtntSBAV.) 4 On 
the Friday, absolution was granted to ell who observed the day 
with fasting, prayer, and trae contrition, including jrablic 'peni¬ 
tents whose term of penance vres completed. The uturdey, or 
Great Sabbath of the Jews, was the one Sabbath thndghout the 
year which the Greek dfluebes, and some of the- ffestein, ob¬ 
served as a fast? 
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